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19  GEORGE  THE  THIRD,  A.  D.  1778. 


FIFTH  SESSION 

OF    THE 

FOURTEENTH  PARLIAMENT 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN, 

( Continued Jrom  VoL  XIX.) 

Debate  on  the  MarquU  of  Rocking- 
ham^s  Motion  relative  to  the  Manifesto 
ptddished  by  the  Commissioners  Jbr  restor- 
ing Peace  xxnlh  America."}  Dec,  7.  The 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  desired  that  the 
paper  entituled,  **A  Manifesto  and  Pro- 
dffination,  published  at  New  York  on  the 
8d  of  October,  1778,  and  signed,  Carlisle, 
H.  Chnton,  and  W.  Eden,"  might  be 
read ;  the  clerk  accordingly  read  it.  His 
lordship  then  opened  his  motion,  and  read 
the  objectionable  passages  in  the  Mani- 
festo, which  were  meant  to  be  included  in 
his  motion.  He  said,  that  a  bare  recital 
of  the  passages  thus  selected,  was  a  suf- 
ficient ground  for  saying,  that  the  advisers 
of  this  measure  deserved  the  most  severe 
reprehension.  He  thought  it  exti^mely 
necessary,  that  their  Idrdships  should  take 
the  eariiest  opportunity  of  testifying  their 
disavowal  of  its  contents.  Such  a  declara- 
tion was  now  become  absolutely  necessary, 
as  well  for  the  preservation  of  the  honour, 
dignity,  and  character  of  the  sovereign,  as 
to  rescue  the  British  name  from  that  load 
of  infamy  and  disgrace,  H  must  omtinue 
to  incur,  should  it  go  forth  among  the 
dvHized  nations  of  Europe,  that  a  mode 
of  making  war,  so  contrary  to  those  est*-' 
blished  among  themselves,  should  be  to- 
lerated, much  less  be  approved  of  by  a 
British  parliament.  The  Manifesto  must 
fill  eve^  honest,  feeKng  man  with  horror 
«id  astonishment.  He  jread  it,  he.con- 
[VOL.XX.] 


fessed,  with  a  mixture  of  ^ef  and  indig- 
nation. The  paper  carried,  on  the  very 
face  of  it,  the  fUUest  evidence  of  its  being 
totally  repugnant  to  every  principle  of 
christianitv,  morality,  and  good  policy. 
Whether  from  a  misconception  of  the  atro- 
cious intentions  of  the  framers  of  it,  or  by 
beine  deceived  by  the  insidious  gloss 
which  artful  men  might  en<}eavour  to  put 
upon  it  ?  what  was  its  evident  and  obvious 
import;  no  less  than  a  denunciation  of  ven- 
^ance  agamst  the  weak,  defenceless,  and 
mnocent;  against  rebels,  as  well  disarmed 
as  armed ;  confounding  friends  and  foes 
in  one  undistinguished  mass,  and  inflicting 
the  most  horrid  barbarities  upon  them  in- 
discriminately. But  what  marked  thia 
bloody  measure  from  almost  every  thing 
which  fell  within  the  compass  of  his  know- 
ledge was,  that  no  benefit  whatever  was 
proposed. to  be  derived  from  it;  nothing 
but  wanton  massacres,  conflagrations,  and 
unceasing  desolation. 

The  considerations  he  wished  to  press 
upon  their  lordships  were,  the  obvious 
sense  of  the  passages  objected  to,  and  the 
effects  they  were  likely  to  produce.  Be- 
fore he  delivered  his  sentiments  on  the  first 
of  these,  he  begged  leave  to  state  a  circum- 
stance, which  might  shew  that  in  respect  of 
the  constructionhe  meani  to  put  upon  them,  ^ 
he  was  not  entirely  singular  in  his  opinion, 
anditwasthis:  hehappened  the  other  night, 
he  said,  to  be  present  in  an  assembly  of  ' 
gentlemen,  (  House  of  Commons)  where  the 
very  paper  now  under  donsid)eration,'  came 
to  be  the  subject  of  conversation.  Its 
contents  gave  birth  to  various  opinions. 
Those  who  directly  defended  the  Manifesto, 
were  of  two  descriptions.  One  of  them 
gravely  ccmtended,  that  it  was  no  more 
man  a  public  act  or  declaration,  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  explanatory  of  her 
future  intended  c<mduct,  in  the  prosecu* 
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don  of  the  war  agaiost  her  rebeliions  sub- 
jectoy  who  were  no  longer  to  expect  lenity 
at  our  hands,  but  were  to  be  treated  as  the 
allies  of  France ;  and  consequently  to  be 
made  to  feel  all  the  inconveniences  and 
severities,  which  they  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, according  to  thcustgea  of  war,  ac- 
Knr&wtedfed  by  civHiaed  states  at  ^nitf 
with  eadi  other^  mstead  of  any  further 
fruitless  endeavours  to  bring  her  to  a  pro- 
per sense  of  her  duty,  by  a  mixture  of  in- 
dulgence to  her  errors,  and  moderate  cor- 
rection. Those  who  held  these  sentiments, 
expressed  the  most  marked  abhorrence  of 
the  sense  put  on  the  paper,  in  the  same 
assembly.  They  declared  that  as  no  such 
thing  was  harboured  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  advised  the  measuroi  so  nothing  but 
wilful  blindness,  and  a  pefrversion  of  the 
common  modes  of  speech,  could  wrest  the 
words  to  so  ill  founded  a  construction. 
Another  set  of  persons,  with  whom  only 
in  this  instance  alone  he  happened  to  agree, 
spoke  without  reserve  or  disguise.  They  ac« 
knowledged  that  the  proclamation  actually 
denounced  vengeance  and  desolation,  and 
defended  it  on  the  around  of  necessity, 
ind  sound  policy.  He  confessed,  he  con- 
tinued for  some  time  in  a  state  of  suspence, 
whether  most  to  applaud  tbe  conauct  of 
those,  who  with  the  most  horrid  intentions 
<^  blood  and  daughter,  endeavoured  to 
hide  their  real  intentions,  under  an  appear- 
ance of  adhering  to  the  rules  and  usages  of 
civilized  War  %  or  of  those,  who  retaining 
the  same  disposition,  boldly  proclaimed  it. 
Upon  weighing  the  merits  of  both,  he  con- 
fessed the^  sciue  preponderated  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  There  was  a  third  descrip- 
tiooi  who  defianded  the  propriety  of  the 
paper ;  who  not  uniting  with  either  of  the 
foregoing,  wished  not  to  undertake  to  de- 
fend the  meHsure ;  nor  yet  publicly  dis- 
avow its  contents;  who  affected  not  to 
consider  the  Manifesto  as  a  paper  of  state, 
but  merely  (is  the  ingenious  literary  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Adam  Ferguson.  Here 
doubts  were  started  both  respecting  the 
identity  of  the  author,  his  style  and  com- 
position, and  his  real  intentions ;  but  they 
wore  soon  done  away,  for  the  same  gent^ 
man  (governor  Johnstone)  acknowledged 
that  the  system  of  war  announced,  was  a 
sjrstem  of  blood  and  desolation,  and  that 
it  was  perfectly  justifiable. 

His  lordship  then  read  several  paNi* 
graphs  in  the  Manifesto,  and  asked  if  «  the 
extremes  of  war  and  desolation'*  were  not 
expressions,  that  were  very  di&rent  from 
declarations  ofwar  aodhoatilityydenouooed 


against  enemies  pTBfmriiig  to  ent«rinto,or 
actually  engaged  in  war  ?  Af^er  enumerat- 
ing the  blessings  to  be  derived  from  peace, 
and  a  civil  connection  with  this  country, 
what  does  the  performance  say  to  induce 
the  people  of  America  to  return  to  that 
CQnnection«  in  the  event*  of  a  refusal? 
<*  But  we  iMink  It  right  to  have  them  fyiy 
aware  of  the  -change,  which  the  ^naintam- 
ing  such  a  position  must  make  in  the 
whole  nature  and  future '  conduct  of  this 
war,"  SiC.  if  there  was  any  thing  in  words, 
which  could  be  called  specific,  this  pas- 
sage impocted  a  change  o/  conduct,  and 
of  the  principle  which  wias  to  direct  it. 
Again,  attend  to  the  following'  contrast: 
'*  The  policy,  as  well  as  benevolence  of 
Great  Britam,  have  thus  far  checked  the 
extremes  of  war,,  when  they  tended  to  dis- 
tress a  people  still  considered  as  our  fellow 
subj^ects,  and  to  desolate  a  country  shortly 
again  to  become  a  source  of  mutual  ad^ 
vantage ;  .but  when  that  country  professes 
the  unnatural  design  of  not  only  estrang- 
ing, Ac  the  Whole  contest  is  changed, 
and  the  question  is,  how  far  Great  Britain, 
by  every  means  in  her  power,  may  d^troy 
or  renaer  useless  a  connection  contrived 
for  her  ruin,  and  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  France  ?'*  If  any  doubt  yet  remained,  it 
would  be  at  once  removed,  by  the  con- 
cluding sentence:  <*  under  such  circum^ 
stances,  the  laws  of  self-preservation  must 
direct  the  conduct  of  Groat  Britain,  and  ii 
the  British  colonies  are  to  become  an  ac- 
cession of  power  to  France,  will  direct  her 
to  render  that  accession  of  as  little  avail  aa 
possible."  Taking  these  several  passages 
together,  and  collecting  their  real  import^ 
they  bespoke  a  full  intention  of  changing 
the  mode  ofwar,  hitherto  carried  on  against 
the  colonies ;  accompanied  with  the  rea- 
sons for  this  change,  which  appeared  only 
to  rest  upon  the  ^und  of  self-preserva- 
tion, originating  m  a  specqlative  opinion, 
that  such  an  alliance  ana  connection  would, 
or  might  terminate  in  the  ruin  of  thia 
country.  This  last  principle,  thus  main- 
tained, would  be  a  justification  of  any  war, 
however  barbarous  or  inhuman,  ft  waa 
the  justification  of  king  Herod,  when  be 
issued  a  rescript  for  the  destruction  of  all 
the  holy  innocents  in  Judea,  of  and  under 
two  years  old.  The  Romans  were  his 
allies.  He  understood  by  the  prophecies 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  the 
temporal  powers  of  the  Roman  empire 
were  to  cease  upon  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  i  and  on  the  sama  principle  of 
self-presenratioi^  mi  the  sooiirity  of  bm 
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oim  power,'  tie  ordered  all  the  children 
widiin  his  6wn  provinee  to  be  murdered* 
Hk  lordriiip  then  addressed  himself  to 
.  the  bench  o£  bishops,  and  hoped,  that 
some  of  them  would  rise,  and  give  an 
answer  for  the  whole  body,  to  a  question 
he  meant  to  propose  to  them.    He  ob- 
served, that  they  nad  hitherto  supported 
the  measures  of  government,  adopted  in^ 
req>ect    to  America,  upon  declarations 
made  by  ministers,  that  the  recovery  of 
that  country  was  practicable.    But  now, 
says  the  Manifesto,  a  new  sera  in  politics 
has  arisen,  the  nature  of  the  contest  is 
changed.     America  is  relinqOished,  and 
1^  the  advantages  of  being  connected 
with  heri  totally  abandoned.    A  new  spe- 
desof  war  is  denounced,  avowedly  tend* 
ing  to  desolation  and  destruction,  upon 
Biotives  of  self-preservation,  not  crowing 
•at  of  circumstances  actually  existing,  but 
upon  motives  of  policy  directed  to  niture 
events.     The  question  therefore  which  he 
wished  to  put  to  the  right  reverend  bench, 
was.  Was  the  pdicy  of  king  Herod  good 
or  bad  ?  Wa»  it  justifiable  m  the  sight  of 
God?  Was  it  consonant  to  the  dictates 
of  their  holy  religion,  and  agreeable  to 
tile  principles  of  its  author  Jesus  Christ  ? 
If  their  lordships  should  reply  in  the  ne* 
gative,  he  hoped,  as  well  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  consciences,  as  for  the  credit  of 
the  religion  they  professed,  that  they  would 
not  give  a  public  countenance  to  measures 
of  blood  and  slaughter,  when  the  objects 
for  ¥rhich  they  had  hitherto  supported  the 
American  war  were  either  clearly  unat- 
tainable, or  actually  given  up.    The  Mani- 
festo proved  the  latter*  which  he  pre- 
somed  was  a  sufficient  evidence,  that  ad- 
mmistration  were  perfectly  satisfied  of  the 
ibrmer. 

His  lordahip  next  proceeded  to  ^ew, 
that  the  measure  was  no  less  barbarous 
tiian  impolitic.  He  described  the  fatal 
effects  which  must  fdlow  such  a  mode  of 
making  war.  He  observed,  that  our  coasts, 
notwithstanding  the  force  we  had,  would 
be  liable  to  suffer  by  this  species  of  pre- 
datory  hostility  in  every  quarter  which 
was  not  a  place  of  arms ;  that  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  th^  whole  of 
ocotland,  naked  and  defenceless  as  they 
mdst  remain,  while  we  continued  to  be 
direatened  with  an  actual  invasipn  from 
the  South,  must  iie  at  the  mercy  of  our 
enemies;  that  Ireland  would  experience 
th^  like  distresses;  but  above  all,  that  our 
psalCBBions  in  the  West-Indies  must  not 
^7  be  ruined  for  the  present^  but,  he 


feared,  for  ever  rendered  desolate  and 
useless.    In  the  course  of  the  «summer,  a 
rumour  of  the  French  intending  to  make^a 
landing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New- 
castle, had  created  the  greatest  confusion.  - 
He  appealed  to  a  noble  lord  (earl  Percy) 
what  mfinite  aki^m  and  distraction  that 
report  occasioned.    The  militia  battalioM 
of  the  north  and  east-riding  of  York  were 
instantly  dispatched   upon  that  service; 
and  the  troops  were  harassed,  by  a  forced 
march  of  400  miles,  to  no  manner  of  pur^ 
pose,  by  that  rumour;  which  afterwards 
appeared  to  have  no  other  grounds  but 
the  ill-founded  apprehensions  of  the  peo- 
ple.   What,  then,  would  be  the  probable 
consequence,  when  France  and  America 
came  to  retaliate  ?  When  every  privateer 
or  armed  vessel  would  have  it  in  its  power 
to  carry  fire,  alarm,  and  in  many  instances 
desolation  along  our  coasts?    What  was 
the  consequences  of  the  landing  of  a  pri- 
vateer's crew  near  Whitehaven  the  last 
year,  or  the  plundering  a  certain  noble 
lord's  house  (lord  Sdkii^)  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom.    But  however  alarm- 
ing   these   circumstances  might  be,  his 
principal  concern  was  for  the  West-Indra 
islands,  because  there  the  mischief  could 
be  perpetrated  with  impunity,  and  its  ef- 
fects prove  d^isive  and  perpetual.    The 
plantations  once  destroyed,  would  be  for 
ever  destroyed;  the  losses  and  ruin  would 
be  irreparable.    The  truth  of  this  was 
known  to  every  person  in  the  least  con- 
versant with  the  state   of  these  islands. 
Even  the  most  poweiful  and  best  defended 
of  them,  Jamaica,  fully  sensible  of  it,  had 
never  cultivated  their  lands  on  the  sea- 
coasts,  or  within  seven  miles  of  it,  till 
within  the  last  90  or  40  years,  till  the  Buc- 
caniers  were  banished,  and  ceased  to  in- 
fest their  coasts :  because  the  inhabitants 
were  fully  aware,  that  the  damage  of  H 
single  night  could  not  be  repaired  in  a 
century.    The  destruction  of  the  canes, 
mills,  and  the  general  cultivation,  with  the 
loss  of  the  negroes,  woidd  be  an  effectual 
destruction.    But  supposing  that  Jamaica 
was  able  to  defend  itself;  what  must  be 
the  fate  of  the  other  islands,  unprotected 
and  defenceless  as  they  were  notoriously 
known  to  be  ?   When  even  he  heard,  ill 
the  same  assembly  already  alluded  to,  that 
the  only  real  resource  the  inhabitants  of 
Jamaica  had,  if  attacked,  was  to  rethie 
into  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  there  de- 
fend themselves  at  a  pass,  where  a  very 
small  force  could  resist  a  numerous  army. 
This  was  a  dear  confessbn  that  even  that 
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island  must  feel  all  the  miseries  of  thiB  pre- 
datory war,  and  su&r  her  plantations  to 
be  destroyed,  before  her  face,  without 
daring  to  interrupt  the  insureents. 
.    His  lordship,  after  pressing  this  argu- 
ment, returned  to  consider  the  Manifesto. 
He  said,  it  was  replete  with  perfidy,  cun- 
ning, and  barbarity ;  that  it  was  equally 
weak  and  wicked ;  Uiat  it  held  out  pro- 
tection, where  the  very  means  of  protec- 
tion were  abandoned.    It  invited  submis- 
sion, without  a  possibility  of  security  to 
the  persons  submitting ;  it  laid  a  snare  for 
those  attached  to  the  British  government, 
whicli  would,   if  accepted,  terminate  in 
their  ruin ;  it  exposed  such  of  them  as  had 
hitherto  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  tp  the  persecution  and  re- 
venge of  their  incensed  brethren,  and  the 
prevailing  powers  on*  the  spot ;  in  short, 
if  the  ruin  of  the  loyal  part  of  the  people 
were  actually  intended,  he  did  not  know  a 
means  which  could  promise  to  do  it  more 
efifectually.    The  Manifesto  contained  the 
fullest  prooft,  that  all  thoughts  of  connec- 
tion bctw^n  the  two  countries  were  given 
up;    the  actual    situation  of   our  armv 
proved  ^    He  did  not  pretend  to  speak 
from  his  own  knowledge,  but  he  believed 
it  was  generally  understood,  that  sir  H. 
.Clinton  had  written  home  for  a  very  con- 
siderable reinforcement,  which  he  likewise 
understood  could  not  be  spared.    Large 
(detachments  had  been  already  made  from 
his  army;  4,000  men  were  ordered  for 
Horida,  to  co-operate  in  an  attempt  ia* 
vited  by  the  mal-contents  in  South-Caro- 
lina ;  ^,000  were  ordered  for  ^he  defence 
of  the  West-India  islands,  and  2,000  for 
Halifax :  after  these  deductiops,  the  most 
that  could  be  eicpected  from  the  general 
would  be,  to  act  on  the  defensive.    If  so, 
the  proclamation  could  not  operate  to  any 
good  puBpose,  though  it  might  occasion 
great  mischief.    Such  being  the  true  state 
of  aliairs  in  America,  he  was  well  war- 
ranted in  affirming  that  in  the  most  savage 
times  sucb  a  system  of  slaughter  and  &' 
eolation  as  the  Manifesto  threatened  would 
not  have  been  adopted,  and  contended 
that  history  did  not  furnish  another  instance 
since  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  since  the 
mild  influence  inspired  by  his  doctrines,  in 
which  the  war  had  been  conduct^  on  such 
barbarous  and  inhuman  ideas.      On  the 
!Contngry»  it  was  well  known,  that  war  had 
been  carried  on  upon  certain  principles, 
and    under   certam  limitations    and  re- 
strictions ;  that  whenever  it  was  declared, 
if  W9S  p9ija1  for  the  cpntendin^  {>artie8  to 


appeal  to  God  for  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  and  to  avow  in  the  most  solemti 
manner,  that  the^  only  commenced  hos- 
tilities, in  order  to  obtain  a  secure  and  just 
peace.  He  applied  this  argument  to  the 
proclamation;  how  anjr  man,  or  set  of 
men,  could  expect  success  under  such  a 
plan,  so  repugnant  not  only  to  every  idea  - 
of  peace,  but  to  every  idea  of  humanity 
and  sound  policy.  His  lordsliip  conpludea 
with  moving  an  Address  similar  to  that 
moved  in  the  Commons,  by  Mr.  Coke  on 
the  4th  instant  [See  Vol.  19^  p.  1388.] 

The  Earl  of  Sitffolk  said,  he  could  not 
have  ,  iraagrned  that  the  paper  which  the 
noble  marquis  had  so  strongly  reprobated, 
could  have  ever  admitted  of  the  interpre- 
tation his  lordship  put  upon  it.     He  could 
safely  answer,  for  himself  and   his  col* 
leagues,  that  they  never  meant  what  was 
imputed  to  them.    The  import  of  the  pape^ 
was  obviotis :   it  reminded  the  people  of ' 
America  of  the  blessings  they  were  about 
to  forego,  of  the  lenity  and  tenderness  with 
which  they  had  been  hitherto  treated,  an4 
pointed  out  the  necessary  conduct  wliich 
must  ensue,  should  they  persist  in  their 
unnatural  alliance  with  France.    It  warned 
them  of  the  consequences :  but  of  what 
consequences  ?    Of  being  treated  f^s  de- 
clared enemies,  subject  to  the  distresses  of 
that  species  only  of  war  which  all  enemies 
are  liable  to  undergo>  and  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  war  established  in  civil  coun- 
tries.   No  man  on  earth  conceived  a  more 
utter  abhorrence  of  the  principles,  which 
were  supposed  to  have  dictated  the  pro- 
clamation; be  could  safely  disavow  any 
such  intention  ;  and  he  was  r^ady  to  abide 
by  the  obvious  sense  of  the  proclamation 
itself,  as  the  best  ground  of  hip  justification. 
The  motive  of  that  appeal  to  the  people  of 
America,  was  purely  from  the  principles  of 
self-preservation,    not  those  of  personi|l 
revenge.     The  situation  of  France  wa# 
much  chaneed  from  what  it  was,  at  any 
time  since  the  commencement  ef  the  pre- 
sent  century.      She  had    changed    her 
system :  andi,  mstead  of  keeping  on  foot 
great  standing  armies,  had  turned  her  atr 
tention  entirely  on  her  marine ;  and  now 
disputed  the  empire  of  the  sea  with  us. 
This  uniting  with  the  circumstance  of  tli^ 
revolt  of  our  colonies,  fprmed  a  period, 
totally  unknown  in  th^  ^nals  of  this  coun- 
try.   The  proclamation  would  cpeak  for 
itself:  and  he  trusted  their  lordsliips  would 
not  be  led  away  by  a  laboured  appeal  to 
their  passions.   He  left  it  to  their  lordships' 
own  judgment,  whether  there  ir^  a  mgh 
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Jiike  in  it  that  frould  be^r.the  charge  of 
Herodian  cruelty  and  the  slaughter  of  the 
inaocents.  France  and  America  allied 
were  to  be  considered.as  one  enemy.  The 
object  of  their  connection  was  truly  alarm- 
ingy  because  it  pointed  immediately  to  our 
d^uction.  It  was  equally  directed  to 
the  stripping  us  of  our  dependencies  and 
distant  possessions^  to  the  wresting  from 
as  the  empire  of  the  ocean,  and  to  the  ag- 
gcandisement  of  Fmnce  by  our  downfalL 
The  views  of  France  were  not  solely  con- 
fined to  objects  of  commerce ;  but  to  an 
increase  of  power,  and  extension  of  terri- 
tory. It  was,  therefore,  incumbent  on  us 
to  do  all  in  our  power,  consistent  with  the 
laws  of  war  established  between  two  con- 
tending powers,  to  render  the  assistance 
of  America  in  the  contest  of  as  little  yalue 
88  those  laws  would  permit,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  proclaination,  <<  to  render  the 
accession  of  as  little  avail  as  possible.'' 
He  believed  this  conduct,  when  cooUy  and 
imnartially  considered,  would  receive  the 
fa&  approbation  of  that  House.  It  was 
DO  common  sitoation  we  stood  in.  We 
were  now  compelled  to  fight,  not  upon 
any  speculative  di^rences;  we  were  to 
contend  with  a  powerful  enemy,  not  for 
ma^tters  of  trifling  importance,  but  for  our 
exii^itence  as  a  nation.  No  line.could  now 
b^-drawn,  which  would  secure  us  against 
the  machinations  of  a  powerful  and  dan- 
gerous enemjr.  Our  situation  was  danger- 
ous and  critical;  every  thing  dear  to  us 
was  committed  to  the  issue  of  the  present 
contest ;  and  the  only  tneans  left  for  our 
salvation,  was  to  act  with  unanimity  and 
vigour.  It  was  no  longer  a  question,  how 
&r  oar  conduct  was  or  was  not  wise  and 
prudent,'  the  moment  forbad  any  retro* 
spect ;  all  we  ought  now  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to,  was  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
were  suited  to  our  present  situation^  These 
were  the  grounds  on  which  the  proclama* 
tion  rested;  and  he  trusted,  when  the  oc- 
caaion  which  gave  birth  to  it  was  consi- 
dered, it  would  afmear  highly  justifiable. 

The  Biatii^  oi Peterborough  (Dr.  John 
Hinchdifiejf  It  would  ill  become  me, 
who  have  so  often  experienced  the  indulg- 
ence of  your  lordships  on  other  occasions, 
jto  be  silent  on  a  aubject  like  this,  when 
what  h^a  fallen  from,  ^e  noble  earl  calls 
upon  me,  by  reprobating  this  Manifesto, 
to  vindicate,  as  lar  as  I  am  able,  the  credit 
and  principle  of  that  holv  religion,  for 
which  the  constitution  of  this  country  has 
so  great  a  respect,  as  to  admit  the  minis- 
lers  of  it  mto  the  dignity  and  confidence 
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of  this  greatnational  council.    Permit  me, 
therefore,  for  once  to  address  your  lord- 
ships, not  as  statesmen  but  as  Christians. 
The  declaration  before  us  contains  matter/ 
in  my  apprehension,  big  with  mischief,  and 
such  as,  shotild  it  escape  the  censure  of 
this  House,  will,  1  think,  fix  indelible  dis- 
grace on  the  name  of  Briton.     I  should 
deem  it  a  misapplication  of  your  lordships 
time,  to  dispute  about  words ;  the  procla- 
mation was  addressed  to  the  people  of 
America,  and  must  be  understood  accord- 
ing to  the  plain  and  obvious  import  of  the 
terms.    The  tendency  of  its  threats  is  evi- 
dent.    I  shall  therefore  only  submit  to 
your  serious  consideration  a /ew  thoughts 
which  have  occurred  to  me  on  this  alarm* 
ing  subject.  *  God  forbid  we  should  ever  see 
religion  so  perverted  from  its  original  na- 
ture and  institution,  as  to  become  the  in- 
strument of  faction ;   that  nothing  is  far- 
ther from  my  intention,  wiU,  I  trust,  suffi- 
ciently appear,  when  I  beg  leave  to  remind 
your  lorasnips,  that  it  is  principally  owing 
to  the  mild  mfluence  of  Christiamtv»  that 
every  nation  professing  the  belief  of  it, 
has  as  it  were  by  common  consent  set* 
bounds  to  the  savage  fierceness  of  revenge 
and  oruelty.     Shall  we,  then,  be  the  first 
among  the  nations  of  Europe^  to  forget  so 
very  essential  a  part  of  its  excellence,  as 
the  humanity  and  benevolence  it  inspires  I 
Shall  we,  I  say,  be  the  first  to  establish 
desolation  upon  syi^tem ;  and  to  gratify  an 
impotent  resentment, deal  fruitless  destruc- 
tion on  the  wives  and  children  of  an  enemy 
we  canbot  conquer,  and  of  friends  we  can 
no  longer  protect    There  are,  I  fear,  but 
too  many  instances,  where  war  may  be- 
come unavoidable,  and  numberless  are  the 
calamities  ever  attending  it,  which  bene- 
volence itself  cannot  prevent.     There  is 
one  principle,  however,  without  which  it 
ceases  to  be  justifiable,  I  mean  that,  which 
every  civilized  nation   professes,  in  de- 
claring war,  the  desire  of  a  just  and  ho- 
nourable peace.     It  was  with  a  view  to 
this,  that  under  the  flattering  assurances 
of  an  easy  victory,  your  lordships  were  led 
to  send  troops  at  nrst  into  America.    It 
was  afterwards,  because  peace  and  re» 
conciliation    were    deemed,   unattainable 
by  any  other  means,  that  a  majority  were 
mdqced  to  comply  with  the  proposal  of 
administration  for  coercive  measures.  But 
from  that  fatal   day,   in  which  the  Pe- 
tition of  the  Congress  was  rejected,  peace 
and  reconciliation  seemed  to  be  no  longer 
in  view  ;   America  concluded,  she  had 
np    alternative    left,    but    unconditional 
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fiubmisssion  or  independence,  she  made 
her  last  appeal  to  Heaven.  Whose  scale 
will  finallv  preponderate,  God  only  knofws, 
who  holds  the  balance;  but  if  Great 
Britain  has  any  hope  left  in  the  justice  of 
her  cause,  she  does  ill  to  defeat  that  hope, 
by  means  like  these,  to  support  it.  Your 
lordships  hitherto  have,  I  doubt  not,  been 
able  to  satisfy  your  own  minds  in  having 
supported  this  war,  not  only  by  thinking  the 
means  necessary,  but  the  end  proposed  just 
and  honourable.  Read  but  this  Manifesto 
with  impartiality,  and  compare  its  theory 
with  the  practice  of  colonel  Butler;  and  he, 
who  wishes  to  keep  well  with  himself,  will 
find  abundant  reason  to  be  very  cautious 
how  he  proceeds  a  step  farther.  I  did  ex- 
press a  wish  that  we  might  never  see  reli- 
gion made  an  instrument  of  faction ;  h  was 
a  sincere  wish,  though  an  imperfect  one ; 
I  ought  to  have  added,  nor  of  barbarity.  I 
do  it  now  from  recollecting,  there  is  an 
article  in  the  extraordmaHes  of  the  armies 
for  the  last  year,  recommended  to  be  con- 
tinued, for  scalping-knives  and  prucifixes. 
I  will  conclude,  by  observing  only,  that  if 
such  is  the  Christianity  which  we  are 
henceforth  to  propagate  among  the  In- 
dians, it  is  better  for  their  teachers,  better 
for  themselves,  that  they  should  live  and 
die  in  ignorance ;  if  they  are  to  be  involv- 
ed in  our  guilt,  take  not  from  them  their 
plea  for  mercy ;  but  let  them  have  it  still 
to  urge  at  the  throne  of  grace,  that  they 
have  never  heard  of  the  name  of  Christ. 

The  Earl  o^  Derby  felt,  he  said,  for  the 
honour  and  reputation  of  this  country, 
which  had  been  so  deeply  wounded  by 
this  bloody  edict,  which  at  once  authorized 
murder  and  desolation.  His  lordship  urged 
the  bishops  to  consider  the  Manifesto  in  its 
proper  light,  as  an  instrument  of  horror,  as 
well  on  account  of  the  unchristian-like 
principles  which  it  avowed,  as  the  system 
of  treachery  which  it  contained.  He  said, 
the  ministers  were  totally  incapable  of 
either  conducting  a  war,  or  making  a 
peace;  and  in  proof  of  the  assertion, 
maintained,  that  if  their  own  words  were 
to  be  taken,  they  had  acted  with  lenity 
and  mildness,  when  vigorous  war  was  the 
proper  object  of  pursuit ;  and  now,  when 
the  declining  credit  of  the  kingdom,  and 
every  thing  concurred  to  hiake  peace  ab- 
solutely tiecessary,  they  were  madly  plung- 
ing the  nation  into  a  war,  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with  enormous  expence,  and  con- 
ducted on  principles  of  unheard-of  cruelty. 
He  said,  that  not  only  a  change  of  mea- 
sures, but  a  change  of  men  was  become 


necessary ;  and  he  appealed  to  their  lord- 
ships, whether  almost  every  general  and 
every  admiral,  men  of  the  most  approved 
bravery  and  undoubted  skill,  had  t\ot  re* 
turned  from  the  service,  full  of  disgust  and 
complaint  of  their  treatment.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Manifesto,  it  was  a  disgrace  to 
Great  Britain  ;  parliament  had  never  au- 
thorized such  a  measure ;  and  it  was  highly 
incumbent  on  their  lordships  to  concur 
with  the  motion,  and  express  their  imme- 
diate displeasure  at  its  contents. 

The  Eari  of  Abingdon.  My  Ibrds ;  the 
motion  is  so  congenial  with  my  own  feel- 
ings, that  I  cannot  help  risin?  to  meet  it 
with  my  most  hearty  approbation.  '  It  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  savage  spirit  that 
has  been  found  to  breathe  in  a  late  |^o- 
clamation  of  his  Majesty,  promulgated  by 
the  King's  commissioners  in  America.  I 
say,  in  a  late  proclamation  of  his  Majesty; 
for  every  proclamation  is  the  King  s  pro- 
clamation, the  constitution  not  knowhig 
aiiy  other  power  from  whence  it  can  be  de- 
rived. But,  I  will  withdraw  my  eyes  from 
this  horrid  Manifesto,  and  fix  them  upon 
the  authors  and  advisers  of  it.  Yes^  my 
lords,  the  avowed  authors  of  it ;  shameless  . 
in  their  confessions,  and  therefoi*e  tenfold 
more  wicked  in  their  want  of  shame.  Ad- 
visers, who,  by  their  own  infamy,  have 
blasted  the  national  character  of  this 
country,  and  by  robbing  it  of  its  good 
name,  have  made  it "  poor  indeed.'* 

My  lords,  I  have  neard  it  said  in  this 
House,  that  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalp- 
ing knife  were  the  engines  put  into  tne 
hands  of  Englishmen  l^  God  and  nature, 
first  to  torture,  and  then  to  murder  our 
fellow  subjects';  and  why',  my  lords  ?  Be- 
cause, like  Englishmen  of  old,  like  our  im- 
debased  forefathers,  they  refiise  to  submit 
to  slavery;  and  for  thinking  with  Roman 
greatness  of  mind,  '<  melius  est  pro 
patria  mori  quam  vitam  miseram  atque 
mhonestam  degere  per  servitutem,"  ic  ^ 
My  lords,  it  is  said,  that  after  using  every 
hostile  attempt  to  the  contrary,  rather 
than  America  shall  be  free,  it  shall  be 
rendered  useless  to  itself  and  its  connec- 
tions ;  and  this,  my  lords,  has  been  pro- 
claimed too  within  these  walls.  A  pro- 
clamation so  shocking,  that  I  have  since 
wished  myself  to  be  any  thing  but  a  peer 
of  this  House.  My  lords,  Montaigne  tells 
us,  and  it  is  true,  that  the  souls  of  kin^  i 
and  coblers  are  cast  in  the  same  moold* 
What,  then,  is  it,  that  creates  th^  difier'- 
ence  between  the  king  and  the  cobler^ 
between  %is'  House  and  the  lower  order* 
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of  people?  it  is,  my  lords,  that  urbanity, 
that  superior  civilizatioo,  that  libendity  of 
miod,  which  oughtto  animate  our  feelingSi 
jmd  from  whence,  as  from  the  fountain 
bead,  flow  compassion  for  the  weakness  of 
human  nature,  and  forbearance  of  injury 
(though  in  error)  from  those  whom  chance 
has  placed  in  the  line  of  subordination  to 
ourselves.  These,  my  lords,  are  the  sen- 
timents that  should  direct  this  House: 
sentiments  that  have  been  so  fi>rcib)y,  so 
ably,  and  so  pathetically  recommended  by 
that  pattern  of  humanity,  the  noble  roar- 
ijpm  who  moved  this  motion,  that  it  leaves 
nothing  further  for  me  to  ssy.  One  word, 
however,  I  will  add  in  advice  to  those 
light  reverend  prelates,  who  by  voting  for 
these  unchristian-like  measures^  are  now 
up  to  their  ve^  nedcs  in  tlie  blood  of 
America;  and  it  is  this,  *<  hear  what  has 
been  said,  go  ye,  and  repent,  not  in'your 
Isvn  sleeves  dyed  with  blood,  but  in  sack- 
doth  and  in  ashes." 

Such,  my  lords,  are  the  contaminations 
that  have  been  spread  over  the  honour,  the 
digaity,  and  the  jjustice  of  this  once  august 
ttseably,  by  those  puppets  in  office,  who 
ace  moved  thereto  by  the  string  of  obe- 
dience from  behind  the  curtain — pi^pets 
to  whom  the  key  note  of  murder  and  de- 
vastation was  long  ago  given  in  these 
voids :  «<  We  have  passed  the  Rubicon, 
aad  we  must  kill  the  Americans,  or  the 
Americans  will  kill  us  f  and  from  this 
time,  to  this  savage  music,  has  every  in- 
atmment  been  tuned,  which  God  and  na- 
ture couki  furnish  and  invent,  whilst  the 
author  of  this  fiat  hugs  himself  op  in  his 
cmming,  as  secufed  from  danger.  But, 
my  k)rd%  cunning  is  a  trap  that  is  most 
tpt  to  catch  therein  the  holder  of  it,  as  a 
we  instance  has  given  sufficient  proof  of. 
I  should  not  wonder,  my  locds  (indeed  I 
meeted  it)  if  I  should  see  a  letter, 
published  in  the  newspapers,  signed  with 
the  name  of  some  noble  lord  (who,  like  the 
fint  lerd  of  the  Treasury,  receives  spon- 
taoeons  marks  of  favour  in  proportion  to 
the  disgraces  that  are  brought  upon  this 
cooatry)  and  declaring  that  a  certain 
laamed  lord  has  not  SQen  the  King  for 
years  past ;  nor  since  the  year  1765  has 
wd)  directly;  or  igdirectly,  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  measures  of  ffovermocient.  Such, 
9ij  lords,  is  the  dust  Uiat  has  been  used  to 
hhnd  the  eyes  of  this  deluded  country,  and 
soA  the  dost  under  which  others  may  be 
m hopes  to  bide  themselves:  but,  thank 
God,  there  is  still  eyesight  enough  left  in 
tb$  ufttioi^  to  see  and  to  folk»w  those. 


secret,  and  therefore  doubly  atrocious, 
offender^,  to  condign  and  exemplary  pu* 
nishment.  Offenders  who,  in  revenge  for 
our  having  driven  the  Stuart ,  race  from 
the  throne  of  England,  have  rendered 
the  crown  of  England  not  worth  the  ^ear^ 
ing  to  the  House  of  Brunswick. 

My  lords,  having  «aid  thus  much  in 
execration  of  the  principles  that  Jiave 
been  held  in  this  House,  and  of  the  pro- 
clamation as  founded  on  them,  from  evil^ 
I  will  turn  my  eye^  to  good.  Execrably 
as  this  proclamation  is  in  some  respects^ 
there  are  others  which  it  is  my  design  to 
adopt ;  and  in  so  doing,  I  shall  holdmy* 
self  entitled  to  the  support  of  the  friends 
and  abettors  of  it.  As  their  child,  they 
nuist  take  the  good  and  evil  of  it  together ; 
as  my  adofition,  I  will  take  the  good,  and 
leave  the  evil  abandoned  to  thenu  In  this 
proclamation,  my  lords,  it  is  said,  **  We 
again  assert  that  the  members  of  the  Con^^ 
gresswere  not  authorised  by  their  consti- 
tution, either  to  reject  our  offers,  without 
the  previous  consideration  and  consent  of 
the  several  assemblies  and  conventions  of 
their  constituents,  or  to  refer  us  to  pre* 
tended  foreign  treaties  which  they  knew 
were  delusively  framed  in  the  first  instance^ 
and  which  have  never  yet  been  ratified  by 
the  people  of  this  contment ;  and  we  onc^ 
more  remind  the  members  of  the  Congress, 
that  they  are  responsible  to  their  country., 
men,  to  the  world,  and  to  God,  for  the 
continuance  of  this  war,  and  for  all  the 
miseries  with  which  it  must  be  attended. 
To  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  this  once 
happy  empire,  we  also  address  ourselves.** 
*  My  lords,  the  objection  made  here  to 
the  Congress,  is  the  very  objection  I  mean 
to  make  to  the  legislature  of  this  country,; 
and  the  same  appeal  that  is  made  to  m6 
free  inhabitants  of  that  country,  it  is  my 
determination  to  make  ^o  the  collective 
body  of  the  people  of  England.  In  the 
legislative  body  of  this  country,  no  hopes 
now  remain.  In  the  collective  body,  if 
salvation  is  not  to  be  found,  the  constitOr 
tion  of  England  is  lost.  The  legislative 
body  (as  it  is  said  of  the  Congress)  has 
done  what  it  was  not  authorised  by  its 
constitution  to  do.  It  has  assumed  to 
itself  powers  to  which  it  is  not  by  right 
entitled.  It  has  dared  to  aim  at  Levying 
.taxes  without  representation.  It  has  dared 
to  say,  that  it  has  a  right  to  bind  in  aU 
cases  whatsoever;  thereby  making  th^ 
rights  of  Englishmen  subject  to  its  will^ 
and -in  a  limited  government,  establishing 
unlimited  tyranny.    The  hierarqhy,  wh^ 
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used  heretofore  to  talk  of  kings  as  the 
Lord's  anointed,  now  tran^ate  aUegiance 
from  the  crown  to  the  state ;  and  that  they 
might  become  petty  tyrants  themselves, 
and  remove  supremacy  from  the  king  to 
the  parliament.  But  this,  my  lords,  is  not 
the  constitution.  Let  the  king  be  king, 
and  the  parliament  be  what  it  is.  Let 
the  House  of  Lords  take  care  of  its  own 
rights  and  privileses,  which  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  rights  of  the  people ; 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  who  are  the 
temporary  appointees  only  of  the  people, 
attend  to  their  rights,  and  not  presume, 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  two  branches 
of  the  legislature,  to  that  omnipotency, 
which  18  not  only  a  moral  absurdity,  but  a 
political  He.  Tnis  system  therefore  must 
be  changed.  Corruption,  which  is  its 
principle,  must  be  done  away.  Let  the 
King  reign  in  the  hearts  of  his  people. 
In  a  free  state  there  is  no  other  hold  to  be 
taken.  He  has,  through  his  ministers, 
reigned  long  enough  in  their  purses.  At- 
tachment by  purchase,  loses  more  by  op- 
pression, than  it  gains  by  expence.  My 
lords,  I  beg  pardon  for  the  warmth  I  have 
expressed ;  but  he  who  is  not  warmed  In 
such  times  as  these  are,  deserves  not  the 
name  of  Englishman,  which  once  it  was 
an  honour  to  possess. 

Earl  Govoer  rose  to  defend  his  noble 
relation  (lord  Carlisle^,  from  the  accusa- 
tion brought  against  him,  or  at  least  im- 
plied in  the  Addrera  now  moved.  He 
could  answer,  that  no  man  would  be  far- 
ther from  recommending  or  inforcing 
measures  of  cruelty  than  the  noble  earl, 
whose  name  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
commission.  He  said,  he  had  read  the 
proclamation  more  than  once,  with  all 
possible  attention  ;  and  could  not  discover 
a  single  expression  in  it  which  authorised 
the  interpretation  put  upon  it :  if  there 
had,  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  re- 
probate it.  It  was  true,  the  nature  of  the 
contest  was  changed ;  but  it  was  changed 
no  farther  thah  to  a  limited,  temperate, 
and  defensible  mode,  such  as  was  allowed 
to  be  justifiable  by  all  nations  in  a  state  of 
hostihty.  Burning  towns,  and  even  de- 
solating a  country,  came,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, within  that  description.  A 
minister  lately  deceased  (lord  Chatham) 
whose  administration  had  been  of^en  the 
subject  of  panegyric  in  that  House,  ap- 
proved of  the  bombarding  and  destroying 
of  Havre-de-Grace,  during  the  late  war. 
Many  other  instances,  of  a  similar  nstture, 
night  be  quoted,  where  the  mere  object 


was  to  distress  the  enemy,  and  not  to  for^- 
ward  immediate  operations.  And  as  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  iscalping  knives, 
&c.  mentioned  by  the  right  reverend  pre- 
late, he  begged  leave  to  remind  their  lord* 
ships,  that  on  a  former  occasion,  when 
the  minister  last  alluded  to  censured  that 
specie?  of  warfare,  he  proved,  to  the  satis* 
raction  of  the  House,  that  the  noble  lord 
himself,  when  in  high  office,  gave  it  his 
sanction;  and  that  the  very  orders  fof 
carrying  the  measure  into  execution,  ori* 
ginated  from  his  own  office,  when  secretary 
of  state. — He  observed,  that  the  xichXe 
lords,  when  they*  had  a  mind  to  decry  the 
measures  of  government,  were  never  at  H 
loss  for  bugbears,  in  order  to  create  ill- 
founded  uneasinesses.  He  remembered  last 
year,  that  another  proclamation  was  the 
subject  of  much  debate  in  that  House, 
when  arguments  of  a  similar  nature  were 
resorted  to.  General  Burgoyne,  who  »- 
sued  the  proclamation,  was  then  absent, 
and  he  stood  up  in  his  defence ;  but  the 
moment  that  the  motives  and  objects  pro^ 
posed  to  be  attained  by  that  proelamadon, 
came  to  be  coolly  examined  and  fulhr  un- 
derstood, the  ffood  sense  of  the  people  got 
the  better  of  the  prejudices  which  mul 
been  artfully  instilled  into  them,  and  the 
clamour  immediately  subsided.  Why, 
then,  would  noble  lords  expect,  that  they 
stood  a  better  chance  for  succeedinc^  now 
than  before,  when  the  Manifesto  published 
by  the  commissioners  was  so  much  less 
liable  to  objection,  than  that  published 
by  the  general,  now  alluded  to  i — There 
was  besides  one  circumstance,  which  de- 
served particular  attention;  the  Manifesto 
was  valedictory,  and  of  course  called  for 
the  strongest  expressions  of  threats  and 
persuasion.  It  closed  the  commission,  and 
was  a  public  appeal  to  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  It  contained  the  ultimate 
resolutions  of  Great  Britain ;  it  breathed 
a  spirit  of  lenity  and  moderation,  of  good- 
will and  benevolence.  It  held  out  tran- 
quillity, freedom,  the  advantages  of  com- 
merce, and  all  the  blessings  flowing  from 
them ;  endeavouring,  at  the  same  time,  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  the  people  there, 
the  risk  of  ruin  they  must  run,  if  they 
obstinately  persisted  to  continue  deaf  te 
the  reasonable  and  parental  proposition^ 
made  by  Great  Britam.  To  such  men,  it 
held  out  a  view  of  the  dreadful  conse* 
quences  in  which  they  would  involve  t^ir 
country,  by  adhering  to  an  unnatj^rri 
alliance  with  France. — ^Considering  thtnre- 
fore  the  Manifesto^  iu  every  possible  y^w^ 
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)ie  was  of  opmion,  tibat  it  was  not  only  de- 
fensible under  each  of  these  heads,  but 
was  praise-worthy ;  for  which  reason,  h^ 
^omd  ghre  his  negative  to.  the  Address. 

The  Duke  of  Hkhmond^  after  mention- 
ioff  that  it  was  the  constant  practice  of 
ministers  to  deny  that  their  measures  bore 
that  obvious  interpretation  which  reason 
and  common  sense  must,  of  necessity,  put 
tmon  them,  adverted  to  the  various  parts 
of  the  Manifesto,  answering  the  different 
arguments  in  support  of  it.  He  said,  the 
passages  alluded  to  were  aimed  at  the 
most  honest  men  in  America ;  he  did  not 
therefore  wonder  at  administration's  wish- 
ing to  have  nothing  to  say  to  them.  The 
noble  lords  had  asserted,  that  the  ex- 
tremes of  war  and  desolation,  cited  in 
those  passages,  did  not  come  up  to  the 
interpretation  put  upon  them  by  bis  noble 
friend,  the  marquis :  let  the  noble  lords 
consider  what  had  been  their  system  of 
war  hitherto.  Had  they  not  employed 
the  savages,  and  burned  the  towns  of  Nor- 
lalk  and  Charles  Town  \  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  burning  tlie  latter  might  not 
be  a  necessary  operation  of  war ;  perhaps 
it  was ;  he  only  mentioned  it  as  a  part  of 
that  system  which  ministers  now  talked  of 
as  a  matter  which  was  totally  foreign  to 
their  ideas.  Had  not  also  general  Vauffhan, 
when  he  went  up  the  North  River,  burnt 
the  town  of  Esopus,  and  alledged  as  a  rea- 
son for  it,  <*  that  it  was  a  nest  of  villains," 
ao  excuse  similar  to  that  made  for  the 
Boarder  of  Glenco.  He  did  not  see  the 
DoUe  lord  in  the  House,  who  had  done 
such  notable  feats  in  his  government  of 
Virginia^  or  he  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  asked  him  a  question  or  two  relative 
to  his  conduct  respecting  the  Indians  and 
the  slaves. 

His  grace  contended  that  the  war,  from 
Ihe  commencement,  had  been  carried  on 
with  every  act  of  injustice  that  could  tend 
to  make  the  name  of  Englishman  odious 
ki  America.  A.  regular  and  full  account 
ef  the  barbarities  exercised  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's officers,  and  those  under  them  in. 
America,  bad  been  published  by  order  of 
Congress  two  years  ago.  The  Leyden 
Gazette  had  attempted  to  give  this  account 
piecemeal ;  but  alter  going  some  wa]^  in 
Jt,  bad  desisted,  the. editor  alleging  that  it 
stained  hia  paper.  He  mentioned  also  the 
ravages  ana  rapine  of  the  soldiery,  who, 
fidlow|ng  the  examples  set  them  by  the 
Hessians,  plundered  the  poor  inhabitants. 
^  stole  every  thing  they  could  lay  their 
tands  on ;  vrhile»  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
[VOL.  XX.  } 


well  listofed  general  Washington's  army 
maintained  the  strictest  discipline,  paying 
for  whatever  they  bad,  wherever  they  went^ 
and  giving  entire  satisfaction  to  all  around 
them.  He  said,  he  had  lately  received  a 
letter  from  the  Jerseys,  by  which  he  learnt 
we  had  not  a  single  friend  in  those  pro- 
vinces ;  and  the  reason  was,  oar  army  had 
been  there,  and  behaved  so  ill,  that  they 
had  created  an  insurmountable  disgust  in 
the  minds  of  all  ranks  of  people.  Having 
dwelt  for  some  time  on  these  points,  the 
duke  adverted  to  th^  ^neral  conduct  of 
ministers,  and  appealed  to  the  candour  of 
the  House,  whether  the  nation  could  be 
expected  to  have  confidence  in  a  set  of 
men,  guilty  of  such  gross  blunders  ?  He 
saidi  he  himself  had  neard  sir  W.  Howe 
tell  the  secretary  for  the  American  depart^* 
ment  to  his  face,  and  in  the  hearing  of  a 
large  assembly,  ^<  that  it  was  impossible 
for  Great  Britain  to  be  successful  in  Ame^' 
rica,  while  he  had  the  conduct  of  the  war/* 
Let  lords  for  a  moment  consider  the  ex-' 
tent  of  such  a  declaration;  let  them  re- 
collect  the  authority  it  came  from ;  from 
no  less  a  man  than  the  late  commander  in 
ehicf  in  America,  who,  if  any  officer  had 
been  in  the  least  degree  of  con6denee  with 
administration,  he  was  the  man. 

His  gi;ace  denied  ^  that  general  Bur-* 
goyne*8  proclamation  had  not  been  re- 
garded as  a  very  improper  publication,  and 
begged  the  noble  earl  (Gower)  to  recol-* 
lect,  that  ho  had  particularly  reprehended 
it  in  that  House.  It  had  also  been  much 
the  subject  of  reprehension  ii^  the  other 
House  ;  and  he  still  entertained  the  same 
opinion  of  it  which  he  did  when  he  first 
read  it.  The  noble  earl  had  asked,  <'  if 
we  could  have  desolated  the  country  round 
Boston,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  count 
d'Estaing's  fleet,  would  it  not  have  been 
wise  to  luive  done  it?'*  No ;  it  would  have 
been  very  unwise ;  no  man  conversant  with 
the  art  of  war  would  have  acted  in  that 
mannei'.  i 

His  grace  said,  that  the  proclamation 
was  a  stretch  of  authority  in  the  commis' 
siooers ;  and  added,  that  he  did  not  doubt 
it  was  highly  pleasing  in  a  certain  quarter, 
from  the  happy  reception  which  one  of 
them  hak)  met  with  on  his  first  courtly 
visit  after  his  return  from  America.  At 
length  the  duke  came  to  an  enomeration 
of  the  expences  of  the  war,  mentioning 
the  33  millions  which  it  had  already  cost, 
and  ofoservjng  that  every  year  it  continued, 
it  was  likely  to  cost  us  eight  or  nine  mil «* 
lions  more.    He  asked,  lu)w  wem  we  t# 
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ram  tbemonej?  Was  it  not  nalorioufl^ 
from  tbe  uncommoD  and  alarming  number 
of  bankruptcies,  tb^t  monej  was  so  scarce, 
ii  was  bardly  to  be  obtain^  at  any  rale  ? 
In  sbort,  did  not  every  tbins  indicate  a 
declining  commerce,  and  a  sinking  credit  i 
Haying  tben  eoter^  into  a  Tery  eiUensiva 
field  ^  argument,  in  wbk;b  be  cbiefly  di- 
rected bis  attention  to  (be  following  beads : 
tbe  proTOcations  given  on  our  part,  wbicb 
he  contended  accelerated,  or  entirely 
caused  tbe  revolt  of  gur  colonies ;  tbe  sue* 
cessive  acts  of  oppression,  cruelty,  and  in- 
justice wQ  adopted,  in  order  to  give  our 
measures  the  oes^ned  eflfect ;  tbe  foUy  of 
trusting  to  the  a^urances  of  France,  and 
tbe  wilful  perverseness  of  continuing  to 

five  credit  to  tbero,  wbcn  almost  every 
ay's  experience,  bad  afforded  tbe  most 
4irect  testimony,  tfcat  sbe  was  doing  idl  in 
ber  power  secretly  to  foment  the  revolt  of 
our  subjects,  and  support  tbem  m  their 
resistance  to  tbe  claims  of  the  mother 
country ;  tbe  weak  state  of  our  navy,  and 
defenc^ss  state  of  tbe  kingdom,  when  it 
was  no  longer^  a  question,  that  the  most 
^irigorous  exertions  would  be  necessary  to 
*defend  us  against  tbe  power  of  that  king- 
dom, unless  we  consented  to  relinquiSi 
our  sovereignty,  for  ever,  over  America. 
On  these,  bis  grace  was  very  full,  pointed, 
and  ^gumentative. 

He  observed,  that  the  nobleearl  (of  Suf- 
folk) had  very  fiurly  acknowledged,  that, 
the  present  formed  a  new.  sera  in  politics, 
so  far  as  France  apd  England  were  con- 
cerned ;  tl)pt  tbe  finances  of  France  were 
.  in  the  train  of  being  put  upon  a  respectable 
footbg:  that  her  attention  was  called  from 
her  armies  to  her  marine;  that  sbe  now 
disnuted  tbe  empire  of  tbe  ocean  with  us; 
ana  that  every  thing  which  went  to  tbe 
existence  of  this  country,  as  a  great  naval 
and  commercial  power,  was  committed  to 
the  issue  of  the  present  contest*  He  said, 
he  had  lately  received  an  edict,  published 
by  the  French  king,  which  was  a  kind  of 
Sniancia]  state  of  the  nation,  and  contained 
the  fullest  confirmation  of  what  bad  fidkn 
from  the  noble  earl.  His  grace  paid  tbe 
highest  complbnents  to  tbe  great  abflitiea 
Of  M.  Necker,  at  tbe  head  of  tbe  French 
finances,  who  bad  adopted  tbe  ^n  re* 
commended  b^  Dr.  Price,  in  his  Treatise 
on  Life  Annuities  ;  which,  while  it  pointed 
out  the  means  of  procuring  new  loans,  pro- 
yided  for  tbe  extinction  of  the  debt,  bj 
||ranting  an  increased  interest  upon  annui- 
ties^ determinable  o^n  one  or  two  lives. 
H.  Necker  availed  hifitfel^  in  tbepreaeni 


infltancop  of  this  plan;  and  icich  was  tb» 
Goofi^dooe  in  government,  and  the  abilitiee 
of  tbe  miiSister,  that  the  loan  upon  one  or 
two  lives  was  procured  at  8  per  cent.  Hia « 
grace  contrasted  tbe  wisdoca^  integrity,, 
and  disinterested  motives  of  M.  Meeker^ 
who  bad  brought  the  French  finances  out 
of  disorder,  wiAkness,  and  discredit,  iota 
so  fiourishing  a  condition,  with  that  of  tb^ 
noble  lord  at  tbe  bead  of  the  finances  of 
this  country.  But  tbe  reason  was  obvious  ; 
M.  Necket  waa  aabiticrus  only  of  doiag 
good ;  his  consciousness  that  he  was  doing 
so,  to  him,  appeared  aaample  reward.  He 
discountenanced  every  species  of  improper 
expenditare;  be  suppressed  all  uuneces^ 
sarv  or  sinecure  pla^s.  He  endeavoured 
to  inspire  the  nation  with  public  spirit,  and 
set  the  example  himselll  He  reftiied  to 
receive  any  emohuheot  n^iatever  for  hie 
services;  and  when  pressed  by  the  mi- 
nuter to  acpept  of  a  hberal  pension,  as  a 
token  from  Ms  sovereign  of  bis  high  opi- 
nion of  his  merit,  be  positively  refiMed  it^ 
What,  on  the  other  band,  was  the  sttua* 
tion  and  conduct  of  tbe  noble  lord  i  He 
bad  got  the  Cinque  Ports,  his  lady  Bushy 
Parl^  his  diildren  were  all  amply  provided 
for  by  places  held  in  trust,  or  by  reversion ; 
nay,  be  had  given  suj^b  a  proof  of  his  ava- 
ricious disposition,  that  he  bad  eve» 
stooped  to  go  a  hunting  for  tbe  reversion 
of  the  comptroller's  plaice  in  the  port  of 
London,  for  tbe  lives  of  hie  tiro  sons,  at 
present  possessed  by  the  duke  of  New- 
castle. Was  such  a  man  a  fit  person  to 
promote  reformation,  or  carry  into  execu- 
tion a  plan  of  pubUc  ccconomy?  How 
could  be  refiise  improper  applications,  or 
reject  fll-founded  pretentions,  when  the 
party  appl3ring  could,  with  so  much  justice, 
retort  on  him,  that  he  was  covered  with 
places,  sinecures,  reversions,  Stc.  for  no 
other  merit  but  that  of  loun^  America  i 
He  was  the  last  man  in  the  kingdom  wha 
was  justified  in  calling  any  man's  claim  to 
fiivovr  or  reward  into  question.  Agam,  if 
81^  of  tbe  contracting  tribe  were  to  apply 
to  bia  lordship,  in  return  for  their  steMy 
support  through  every  measure  proposed 
by  hhn  in  parliament,  aodbe  should  refuse 
to  give  them  an  exorbitant  profit,  migfat 
th^  not  with  great  justice  remind  him  of 
the  first  contract  with  Mr.  Atkinson,  ia 
his  closet,  whom  he  agreed  to  pay  a  dou- 
ble price  for  tuid  at  Jamaica,  to  what  it 
was  sold  on  the  ^uaya  in  Londm)  Might 
they  not  ren^nd  him  of  his  igqorance  ta 
judge,  what  was  or  was  not  a  proper  price, 
when  hia  locdsbfp  tmstook  currency  fisr 
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fierlipg?  Might  they  not  '«ril  him,  that 
Dotwithstandlhg  this  fanposkiob,  he  gave 
Mf.  Atkiiiwon  m  second.  aDd  a  third*  cod- 
'Iract;  and,  finaUn  that  he  continued  t6 
en^loy  hftii«  in  bking  laf  tranaperta  at  iUl 
adfanoed  ptice^  ia  thSuallSng^the  artiiy,  A6. 
Hb  greuDe  aaid,  it  wds  hl^ly  neceaaarti 
that  an  ttmvertal  rrslem  ef  ecMieiiiy  abt^Uid 
mvaii,  that  a  reforAi  should  lake  place 
Ann  the  faintest  to  the  le^ebt ;  from  hi^ 
Msjesty  doarn  te  the  «ieatieat  of  hia  ter- 
liita.  That  the  King  shoald  ael  the  ex- 
ample.  Hii  Mi^eit/rhe  #iia  lAlisfied, 
flMH  well  li^e  within  hin  tUcOdie.  H^ 
m  not  mean  within  the  Civil  List  reVe* 
we^  as  k  iiodd  ahice  th^  additioi^  wai 
made  to  it  the  iM  yeir ;  hut  as  it  \iras  b6' 
kte.  H«  had  the  fetnhority  of  a  gifeat 
fiaaaeier  (Mt*  Gtemille}  to  eunpdrtiiim 
k  ihii  ^iniM,  that  the  Gitil  Li8t»  on  the 
otaNt^inettt  of  i7^i  was  more  ^bm  aaf- 
BtkibSt  for  the  support  of  the  honour,  dig- 
tAtfi  and  even  apiendotir  of  llie  crown,  if 
the  fevonae  was  prop^y  managed,  anid 
fiMifully  expended.  liis  grace  eonclttd- 
H,  with  professing  iiis  wiUkignesft  to  ac- 
e^  of  any  emplovment  he  was  thought 
capable  of«  either  civil  or  military^  on  the 
imui  of  M.  Necker,  without  reward  or 
emdtRoemt.  -  He  was  reedy  to  meet  the 
«ienlea  of  his  Oc^ntry,  whenever  they  wer^ 
tehefoond ;  to  go  eveO  to  America,  if  it 
wai  thought  necessary,  not  upoh  a  fruitless, 
impraeticaUe  errand,  to  subdue,  but  to  en- 
deavour to  bring  about  a  friendly  inter- 
oottte,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  unnaturd 
porpoae  of  Englishmen  determined  on  the 
deHmction  Of  Englishmen.  When  he 
ind  this,  he  feared  (hat  any  plan  of  union, 
siK^h  as  formerly  subsiMea  between  both 
ceantriea,  was  for  ever  at  an  end ;  but  he 
stil  relfliiied  hopes,that  the  colonies  might 
be  so  far  persuaded,  both  from  motives  of 
aibctton  and  principles  of  sound  policy,  to 
change  &eir  conduct,  as  to  desidt  from 
pof suing  an  object,  which  must  terminate, 
if  succMful,  in  the  inevitable  ruin  of  the 
pteent  m$^e. 

Lord  Lyttekon  began  with  a  complinfient 
to  the  bisoop  of  Peterborough,  whoso  abi^ 
fitles,  he  acknowledged,  were  so  obvious, 
aad  wboae  conduct  was  so  consistent,  that 
Aere  did  not^exist  a  doubt,  but  that  what^ 
evar  fdi  from  his  lordship  must  have  con- 
MoraMe  weight.  He  warned  the  reve- 
rend prelate,  nowever,  and  evevy  lord  wlM> 
had  moken  on  the  same  side,  firom  castm^ 
toy  dbioquy  on  tho^  of  the  revei^end 
beaeh  who  had  voted  hi  fhvoor  of  the 
proposed  to  pariiamettt  by  iot» 


nistry.  It  was  unfair,  illibeval,  imd  un- 
warrantable to  iay  that  the  reverend  beneh 
had  voted  with  ^vemment  from  a  hope 
to  increase  blood  and  masilacre.  The  very 
opposite  had  beeh  the  desire.  The  y  saW 
the  war  was  not  only  just  but  necessary; 
that  it  wite  ih  war  founded  iij^on  the  thieit 
priA6iples  Of  Christianity,  a  wish  to  ptit  ati 
eOd  to  party  animpdities,  arid  to  est^blidi 
ah  honouftlible  and  lastibg  peiLce. 

It  had  been  said  that  Ametica  Was  lott 
for  eVer^he  difibred  widely  from  thut 
ideft.  He  Wa^  not  singuioe  ih  his  expec- 
taUona  on  that  head,  but  he  still  be- 
lief^d  that  America  teigKt  be  brouffht 
back  to  hlEir  iaSlkpahtQ ;  that  America 
tiiight  be  induced  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
Of  Frilnce,  atid  to  d^  her^  thfe  kind- 
ness Of  Onjoyihg  the  fV^edom  «ihd  h«j^ 
pibeM  which  the  mild  ccnititiition  bf  this 
eoimtry  Was  lUone  cftpabk  of  giviiig  heh 
He  waa  awdte  that  thfere  Were  inv^- 
tefate  spfHts  ih  America,  miUI^ Ant  itteM-P 
bers  Of  the  Confess,  whose  views  of  inte- 
rest aod  bower  madiei  ihem  industHons  io 
delude  the  public,  itnd  ihstil  t)rejt|dice8 
l^aiost  thia  country,  and  in  fkvOur  of  $e 
alliaoee  with  Prdlii^,  ihto  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitanU  of  the  seVe^  (lifoVinces.  But 
let  tloble  loi>ds  eonftide^  fbr  a  tnoment  how 
unnatural  that  alliiihce  #a8— meo  who 
Were  fighting  fbr  repidyltcanism,  joining 
with  the  slaves  of  an  arbitrary  monarch, 
preri!>yterians  going  hand  in  hand  wMi 
Papists;  America,  at  I^a^  those  Ameri- 
cans who  found  ft  advantageous  to  widen 
he^  bt'each  with  England,  might  afibct  to 
be  blind  to  the  impohcy  of  such  a  junC'* 
tion  ibr  the  present ;  but  it  was  inSpossible 
io  the  nature  of  things  tiurt;  tiiey  ^houM 
long  continue  in  that  state,  the  eye^rof  iJte 
whole  continent  must  soon  be  opeO  to  the 
monstrous'  fdly  of  theit  alliance.  At  pre- 
sent he  w^  sure  there  were  nurnbiers  in 
America  Who  wished  most  heartiljr  for  an 
opportilnity  of  avowing  their  sentiments  of 
loyalty ;  it  therefore  behoved  government 
to  do  evek'y  thing  in  their  power  to  enable 
their  friends  across  the  A^antic  to  speak 
their  minds,  and  acknowledge  the  fir^ 
wish-  of  their"  hearts — an  opporttinitT  of 
expressing  their  loyaity  to  their  rientful 
KOverei|n.  The  moment  thev  could  do  ]t 
with  safety,  he  had  no  doubt  olit  the  m^- 

i'ority  of  the  people  of  the  continent  would 
oin  the  roym  standud. 

With  regard  to  the  proclamatioo,  he 
said,  he  codd  not  restrain  his  amazement 
ix  the  forced  construction  which  had  beeii 
pt^uptoft;    Itwa8,i])rhSrDiittd|  one  of 
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the  most  tanperate,  judicious^  and  forcible 
appeals  to  reason  and  common  sense,  that 
he  had  evejr  read.  It  did  not  in  the  most 
distant  degree  warrant  the  cruel  import, 
which  bad  been  put  upon  it.  Let  any  man 
in  his  ri^ht  wits  read  the  passages  objected 
to»  and  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  con-* 
rtrue  them  otherwise  tban  as  the  noble  earl, 
high  in  office,  had  done.  The  noble  lords 
on  the  other  side  had  talked  much  of  the 
severity  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  intend- 
ed to.be  pursued;  even  if  that  were  to  be 
the  case  (a  position  which  however  he 
would  not  agree  that  the  proclamation 
warranted)  when  ought  a  nation  to  exert 
itself  to  punish  more  severely,  th^n  when 
rebellion  and  black  ingratitude  formed  a 
league  with  perfidy  and  folsehood  i  Ame- 
rica, tlie  child  of  Great  Britain,  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  France ;  the  old,  and 
notwithstanding  appearances,  the  deter- 
mined foe  of  both  Great  Britam  and  Ame- 
rica. A  league  for  what  purpose  ?  Not 
for  the  advantage  ^f  her  commerce,  nor 
for  the  support  of  her  trade,  but  with  the 
hellish  view  of  stabbing  the  political  exist- 
ence of  th^  mother  country  ?  America  wil- 
lingly became  ^e  dagger  of  France,  and 
lent  herself  to  be  tne  instniment  of  the 
assassination  of  her  parent !  Would  noble 
Jk>rds,  then,  hesitate  a  moment  whether 
they  should  strengthen  the  hands  of  go- 
vernment against  such  an  alliance  f  On  the 
contrary,  must  they  not  see  that  this  was 
a  crisis  of  the  utmost  danger,  a  crisis  which 
,  dem^mded  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  this 
country,  wbos^  very  existence  was  at 
.staked 

Noble  lords  had  laid  much  stress  on  the 
cruel  conduct  of  the  war  since  its  com- 
mencement. The  assertion  was  true,  but 
it  was  erroneously  applied^  America  had 
been  cruel,  America  had  been  inhuman, 
but  not  Great  Britain!  Who  burnt  the 
town  of  Norfolk  ?  Who  treated  prisoners 
.  \n  the  most  merciless,  the  most  savage 
manner  ?  America  had  set  the  example  of 
,  cruelty,  arid  if  it  were  followed,  she  had  to 
thank  herself  for  the  consequences.  What 
might  appear  to  be  humanity  with  respect 
to  America,  would  turn  out  most  blame- 
able  weakness  respecting  Great  Britain. 
Some  lords  had  talked  of  the  danger  of 
France  retaliatins; :  let  their  lordships  re- 
coUect,  that  retaliation  was  the  universal 
custom  of  war ;  that  we,  Inst  war,  when 
,the  great  lord  Chatham  had  the  direction 
of  affairs,  pursued  the  very  line  of  conduct 
which  those  lords  had  now  so  severely  re- 
liord  Chath^un  bad  planned 


the  expeditions  against  Havre  de  Grace, 
and  against  Rochrort.  Lord  Chatham  ra* 
vaged  the  coasts  Qf  France,  an^  desolated 
such  of  her  sea*ports,  as  it  was  thoug^t^ 
expedient  to  sena  our  arms  against.  And 
what  did  France  >  Did  she  burn  our  sea«> 
ports  ?  No ; — the  reason  was  obvious,  our 
navy  protected  us ;  France  dared  not  ap- 
proach our  coasts.  It  was  idle,  therefore, 
to  talk  of  retaliation,  when  it  must  appear, 
to  the  conviction  of  everv  man  of  common 
sense,  that  in  a  war  with  France,  itwaa 
the  duty  of  the  ministers  of  Great  Britua 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  distress  the  ene^ 
my,  because  it  did  not  require  a  moment's 
consideration  to  discover  that  the  enemy 
would  do  all  in  her  power  to  distress  us. 

His  lordship  observed,  that  some  of  the 
noble  speakers  had  urged  the  policy  of  our 
withdrawing  our  fteets  and  armies,  and  of 
acknowledging  the  independence  of  Anae- 
rica.  Did  the  noble  lords  who  maintain<Ml 
this  doctrine  consider  the  consecjuence  ? 
Give  up  America  ?  What  would  this  coun* 
try  give  up  then?  Not  America  alone, 
but  Florida !  Nova  Scotia !  the  Weet«> 
Indies!  the  fisheries!  Newfoundland!  In 
short,  all  our  possessions,  .excepting  only 
the  two  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire* 
land ;  and  where,  then,  would  be  our  re- 
venue? Where  would  be  our  national 
credit,  our  national  finances  ?  The  customi* 
house  and  excise^office  would  be  useless ; 
for  our  trade  and  our  imports  would  no 
longer  exist.  Having  dwelt  on  thia  theme, 
he  returned  to  the  Manifesto,  and  the  pro- 
positions made  to  America  by  his  Ma* 
jesty'9  commissioners.  He  defended  the 
latter  as  proper  to  be  offered,  but  called 
the  attention  of  lords  to  the  limits  and  re* 
strictions  under  which  they  were  pro- 
pounded. The^  must  come  back  to  par** 
liament  for  ratification ;  he,  for  one,  was 
glad  they  were  rejected,  because,  he  waa 
free  to  say,  he  did  not  think  he  should 
have  approved  of  them.  He  maintained 
that  it  was  sound  poHcy,  if  America  was 
still  so  headstrong,  and  so  unhappy,  as  to 
be  driven  into  the  arms  of  France,  by  the 
wicked  machinations  of  the  demagogues, 
who  at  present  held  her  in  subjection,  for 
Great  Britain  to  dismantle  her  fortresses, 
^poil  her  harbours,  curtail  and  destroy  her 
resources,  aod  render  her  of  as  little  mili- 
tary use  to  the  determined  foe  of  both 
countries  as  possible. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  began  with  men* 
tioning  his  ill  state  of  health,  and  his  wi^ 
to  be  ^t  home ;  but  declared,  he  could  no| 
look  bis  children  in  (h^  fiipe  if  qt\  siipbim 
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occasion  be  had  neglected  his  parlia- 
jDeDCaryduty:  he  add^,  that  what  he  had 
heard  rail,  from  the  noble  lords  in  office 
'.SQiecially,  made  him  the  more  anxious  to 
discharge  his  conscience,  by  troubling 
Uieir  lordships  with  his  opinion,  relative  to 
the  present  motion.  His  grace  then  en- 
tered upon  an  investiffation  of  the  argu- 
meots  used  by  the  rast  noble  speaker, 
whom  he  called  the  Drawcansir  of  admi- 
nistration, ready  to  undertake  its  defence 
•tall  times,  even  when  they  were  ashamed 
to  attempt  it  themselves ;  and  asked  if  it 
were  wise  in  ministers  to  instill  such  doc- 
trines as  the  noble  lord  had  mentioned  ? 
The  noble  lord  had  justified  pursuing  that 
system,  which  had  caused  all  the  calamities » 
with  which  this  unhappy  nation  was  afflict- 
ed. Were  not  the  miseries  which  Ame- 
xieaand  Great  Britam  groaned  under  suf- 
ficient, but  must  lords  in  office  triumph  in 
the  sufierings  of  the  two  countries,  and 
boast  of  their  success,*  in  having  been 
shle  to  inflict  them,  calling  upon  the 
House  for  their  support,  when  they  avowed 
their  mteotion  i>f  gomg  on  with  the  same 
system  of  folly,  impolicy,  and  oppression  ? 
Did  not  daily  experience  prove  the  declin- 
io^  state  of  our  finances,  and  yet  would 
miDisters  run  the  nation  into  still  greater 
expence,  without  the  smallest  hopes  of 
success.  What  had  the  noble  lord  who 
mke  last  for  them  said,  but  that  we  were 
oeserted  by  every  foreign  power,  and 
therefore  it  was  the  fit  hour  for  going  to 
war  with  France  and  America  ?  Was  this 
short  of  a  declaration,  that  Great  Britain, 
with  her  parliament  at  her  back,  was  able 
to  contend  with  the  whole  world  ?  His 
grace  strongly  condemned  the  conduct 
d  the  ministry;  said  they  kept  their 
l^es  merely  by  the  influence  of  corrup- 
tion, and  that  their  conduct  was  not 
founded  on  a  single  principle  of  policy  or 
iotegrity.^ — He  said,  that  the  last  concur- 
rent great  cause  of  all  pur  misfortunes, 
was  our  not  having  timely  notice  of  the 
treaty  entered  into  with  France  by  the 
Congress  delegates.  As  a  person  once  in 
high  office,  be  knew  how  critical  a  situa- 
tion an  ambassador  stood  in,  when  ques- 
tioned upon  any  points  relative  to  his  em- 
bassy. But  as  the  effect  of  the  matter  he 
desired  to  be  informed  of  was  long  since 
over,  he  thought  he  might  particularly 
apply  himself  to  the  noble  viscount  in  the 
ijreen  ribbon  (lord  Stormont)  who,  was 
ambassador  at  Paris  whei)  the  treaty  was 
^concluded.  He  would  beg  leave  to  re- 
wnd  ibe  House,  and  infpna  t}i«  mble 


viscount  who  was, then  absent,  that  hav- 
ing heard  that  such  a  treaty  ha^  been 
signed  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  February, 
he,  early  in  March  following,  in  his  place 
in  that  House,  applied  to  the  noble  vis- 
count (Weymouth)  to  know,  whether  he 
had  any  intimation  of  any  such  treaty 
having  been  entered  into;  or  any  official 
communication  of  it  from  the  British  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  France  >  The  an- 
swer given  by  the  noble  viscount  in  high 
office,  was,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  any 
such  treaty,  but  what  he  had  learned  from 
report ;  and  that  he  heard  such  a  ^ct  had 
been  mentioned  by  an  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Fox)  in  the  odier  House;  and  that  the 
first  commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  to 
whom  the  question  had  been  put,  returned 
the  same  answer,  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter.  His  ^race  said,  he  thought 
proper  to  give  this  explanation,  lest  the 
noble  viscount  in  the  green  ribbon  might 
imagine  he  took  up  the  affiiir  in  a  captious 
manner,  and  dragged  it  wantonly  into  de- 
bate. He  therefore  wished  to  have  the 
affiur  explained ;  because  it  was  plain,  that 
either  the  noble  viscount  in  high  office 
concealed  what  he  should  have  communi- 
cated to  that  House,  or  that  the  noble  vis- 
count, then  our  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Versailles,  was  deficient  in  his  duty,  and 
had  neglected  the  objects  of  his  entbassy, 
which  were  solely  to  penetrate  into  the 
designs  of  France,  and  to  communicate 
whatever  deserved  particular  attention, 
and  by  the  most  quick  conveyance,  to 
the  King's  ministers  here.  His  grace  sat 
^own  with  testifying  his  perfect  approba- 
tion of  the  Address. 

Lord  Stormont  apologised  tO'the  House, 
and  wished  for  their  indulgence,  as  he  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  speak  in  public 
He  said,  nothing  but  the  direct  applica- 
tion made  to  him  by  the  noble  duke,  snoukK 
have  induced  him  to  rise.  The  noble 
duke,  from  his  high  situation  when  in  office, 
must  recollect  5ie  duty  an  ambasosulor 
owed  to  his  sovereign  in  that  capacity,  as 
well  as  the  nation  whence  he  was  sent, 
which  was  that  of  observing  the  most  in- 
violable secrecy  relative  to  every  matter 
respecting  his  embassy.  Under  that  obli- 
gation, he  should  ever  deem  himself  pre- 
cluded from  comnlunicatibg  an^  thing 
which  came  to  his  knowledge  in  his  mmis- 
terial  character.  He  had  no  doubt  but  the 
&ct  was  fairly  and  correctly  stated  by  the 
noble  duke ;  and  as  the  transaction  remrred 
to  was,  in  point  of  disclosuVe,  entirely  open» 
f^l4  of  cQurse  a  dear  excepiion  to  the  ata- 
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blisirednikstifinYioM^letecreoy;  and^w 
it  impliad  a  ponible  degree  of  onwote  oq 
hnrcoiidiictyaesbouldsjiasfjdienQbleduke 
oa  the  subjecW  at  far  as  he  was  penonally 
concerned.  Tha  question  put  b  j  the  noUie 
dttloBy'wasy  WiMther  he  had  «n  early  no^ 
iice  of  (the  treaty  entered  into  by  Franoe' 
and  the  Confess  ddegates  ?  and  whether 
he  oommanicated  his  koowMfC  to  the 
noble  ylsbonnt  in  office  in  a  eonvenient 
$imt  ?  He  hoped  he  had  not  been  so  neg* 
lectfal  of  his  duty,  as  to  be  ignorant  that 
B  negociation,  leading  to  such  a  treaty,  was 
on  foot ;  and»  when  finished,  that  he  had 
not  the  earliest  int^Hgence  of  die  treaty 
being  concluded.  To  the  second  question, 
he  couUi  answer  with  equal  truth ;  that  as 
he  was  industrious  in  discovering,  ao  lie 
was  pdnctusl  in  communicating  what  he 
had  learned ;  and  had  embrac^  the  firat 
moment  which  presented  itself  to  aoquaint 
the  noble  viscount  in  office  of  the  fact. 
The  noble  lords  on  the  other  side,  who, 
bj  what  he  could  ^arn,  had  bad  such 
early  and  anthentic  accounts  of  the  temper 
and  disposition  of  the  French  court,  and  of 
Its  ultimate  views  and  intentions,  perhaps 
«dready  knew  what  he  was  gcmg  to  Men- 
tion. To  them  it  might  appear  no  no- 
velty. He  wonld  put  a  question  to  thorn 
in  turn:  Had  they  heard  of  any  other 
treaty  but  that  signed  on  the  6th  of  Fe- 
bruary i  which  be  was  free  to  say,  was 
aaly  tmlculated  to  impose  on  the  people  of 
America,  and  all  the  powers  of  Europe ;  as 
having  nothmg  in  view  bnt  advantages  of  a 
commercial  intercourse,  wiifa  the  indepen- 
dent states  of  America,  as  tliey  were 
pleased  to  deem  them ;  while  the  real  de- 
igns of  both  America  and  Fmnoa  were 
concealed  by  that  treaty,  if  their  locd- 
ahips  were  ignorant  of  tiiot  ekctfiMitaAce, 
he  would  assure  thetn^  that  there  was  an- 
other treatjr;  they  must  hava  indeed 
catched  at  the  riiadewsnd  lot  slip  the  aul^ 
stance;  n  treaty  te  diAtant  ilrom  fbat 
wMck  had  been  nubhiiied.  He  sair  a 
copy  of  it^  hi  whick  tberv  w«a.  this  t^ 
mankahle  eapf«irion,  whidi  doaotad  the 
complexionK  of  the  ivboKf  **  dial  lllie 
wings  of  Great  BcMn  mm  bt  eKpjped, 
lest  she  iboidd  soar  too  M^  f^  my^  far* 
thar,  thatsDoeoftheanidaaof  thiasMrit 
treaty  mnt  not  Mly  t»  Mie  indopefideiioe ' 
of  the  eolooiea  k  nrms^  bat  to  iba  iia- 
aaambemumt  of  the  Iritirii!  empite,  end 
Oe  the  pareaHiif  ont  and  postitianiiig  iis 
hasotar  and  other  Americm  pcttserisKMe 
»nong  the  contvaaaiog  naf«ie«,  pan  to 


he  piesinned,  no  «icUe  hird  could  hesitete 
about  the  option  we  ought  to  take,  Ae- 
ther to  sfribmit  to  the  terms  France  and 
the  independent  states  should  prescribe^' 
which  he  was  readv  to  prove  would  render 
«  a  petty  state  of  the  second  cUss,  of  tl6 
importance,  and  disgraced  m  the  eyes  off 
all  surrounding  nations,  or  bravely  contend 
for  the  recowy  of  our  former  rank,  by  a 
bold  and  vigorous  struggle;  and  n^en 
every  other  bulwark  was  taken  away,  de<- 
fend  ourselves  within  this  idand,  and  not 
suffer  onr  power  to  outlive  our  &me,  con* 
sequence,  and  honour.  He  wtte  persuaded 
thore  was  no  other  mode  of  Seouriog  It 
national  existence  worth  wishing  for. 
France  and  America,  he  feared,  were  in<> 
dissohiblv  leagued  for  our  destruction, 
if  he  had  no  other  proof,  the  language  of 
M.  Gorrard  to  the  Conffress  was  enoegh, 
wher^  among  several  other  expressions  of 
the  same  tendencgr^  he  points  out  the  no-  ' 
cessity  of  prosecuthig  the  war,  fagamit  ^ 
-««  common  ene«nv,"  which  Is  not  a  GaiK*> 
cisos  of  doubtfal  import,  when  rendered 
into  English  ;  for  he  wrote  it,  or  spoke  k, 
in  that  language,  which  plainly  {Proved 
what  was  meant  by  that  expression,  ac- 
cording to  its  current  and  obvious  mean- 
ing; and  he  had  not  the  least  doubt,  that 
the  expression  would  be  found  to  meim 
that  and  no  other,  in  the  future  progreaa 
of  this  bttsihess.  tie  said,  he  had  deli* 
vered  hie  sentiments  freely,  and  iras  re- 
sohed  to  square  his  conduct  accordingly. 
He  was  not  in  the  way  when  anv  of  the 
great  questions  relative  to  America  were 
abated  in  that  Hoiise.  He  was  therefem 
hated  hi  no  party,  no^  bound  up  by  any 
ptevioQs  t^ote  or  opiniotf^  He  was  conoe* 
qwently  in  every  sense  a  free  man.  He 
neither  gave  his  voice  for  the  Stamp  Act, 
the  repe^y  or  any  snbse^ent  meaanre, 
ariimg  from  the  good  or  improper  policy 
of  mheif  But  as  well  from  what  he  knen^, 
as  liNKft  what  his  knowledge  led  him  to 
cenjectere^  he  saur  no  other  conduct  for 
Britain  co  adopt>  be  the  consequents 
vrhat  they  night,  but  to  contend  to  the 
haMs  and  riA  al).  sooner  than  frii  iiftoftfc«t 
amte  ef  iesigalMtiAcy  which  her  fepeigh 
and  ^omesilc  enemieil^  wete  determined, 
flsiir  aain  thek  pewer^  to  reduce  her  to; 
the  UtiU  <f{  GrafUn  Miid,  his  qo^tkm 
to  the  neMe  viaceunt  had  turned  out  jnet 
aa  be  espeetedr  Hb  lordship  had  acmif a. 
•ad  hitMelf  hi  Ae  fullest  mannei^,  of  t^ 
lentnegleet,  erMlmpeofduty;  andhnd 
packed  what  he  an  alensr  tinspee^ed,  ihet 
miaiMvealwftewefetoSfaRe^  HewMiw 
t 
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fd  thai  UMne  one  of  tiien  would  ri^  ftnd 
iofenn  the  House,  why  a  comnunicatioo 
tf  suoli  Buigular  importance  was  whbhdd; 
jartkttltrly  when  a  quealion,  ftamtd  #a 
purpose  to  draw  ibith  such  a  cenunimicik 
tioa,  had  beto  put  sen^cai  days  ps^vitui 
to  the  delhery  or  the  French  resectpt ;  aad 
whUa  yet  the  American  Bills  were  pastuig 
through  that  House  ? 

Lonl  W€ymotUh  ceooUected  what  had 
passed  between  him  and  the  nohle  dukoi 
He  believed  it  waa  on  the  5th  of  March 
last;*  and  were  he  now  questioned  in  ^Am 
same  manner^  he  shouUky  he  believed,  re- 
torn  the  same  answer ;  ^r  though  the  no* 
Ue  viscount  did  send  him  an  account  of 
the  treaty  being  signed  in  the  manner  re- 
kted  by  him,  he  must  con&se,  it  did  not 
bring  home  conviction  to  his  mind  that 
Uie  fiaict  was  so ;  and  without  such  previ- 
ous conviction,  or  a  certain  knowledffe  of 
the  fact,  he  could  not,  consistent  wiui  his 
•wn  judgment,  say  in  answer  to  the  noble 
duke's  question,  that  he  knew  of  any  such 
treaty* 

The  Earl  of  SheVmme  said,  whatever 
respect  and  esteem  be  entertained  for  the 
Boble  viscount  as  an  Individual,  with  whose 
personal  acquaintance  he  was  honoured ; 
as  a  peer  of  parliament,  he  could  not  avoid 
testnjing  his  strongest  disapprobation  of 
his  conduct*  The  time  was  approaching 
in  which  enquiries  would  become  neces- 
sary ;  and,  he  trusted,  Uiat  the  noble  vis^ 
count  (n  the  blue  ribbon,  when  this  very 
extraordinary  transaction  came  to  be  en- 
quired into,  would  be  obliged  to  disdose 
bis  real  motives  for  acting  as  he  did*  He 
had  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  abilities  (j^ 
the  noble  viscount,  tp  suroose  that  this 
waa  die  only  reason  he  had  for  doubtine 
the  communicatioi^:  for  what  could  sd<£ 
a  mode  of  reasoning  amount  to ;  but^  that 
after  putting  the  nation  to^an  immense  ex- 
pence  in  supporting  ambassadors  at  the 
difierent  courts  of  Europe,  their  dispatches 
were  to  be  considered  as  no  more  than  so 
much  waste  paper,  unless  they  had  the 
good  fortune  to  operate  to  the  conviction 
ef  the  secretary  of  state,  to  whom  such 
comniunication  shall  be  made  ?  The  noUe 
viscount,  in  the  sreen  ribbon,  had  in  the 
most  open  and  feir  nsanner  shewn,  that  he 
diacfaarged  his  duty,  and  that  ministers  had 
neglected  to  profit  by  his  information« 
Af^eoce/of  the  nme  viscount  high  in 
f  was  indeed  novel ;  it  was  of  the  first 
aob;-  he^  shoold   forbear  now  to 


•  See  Vol.  19,  p.  804. 


oo^noMNit  «pOB  it;  buL  aa  be  rei^  and 
truly  respected  theimble  viseouat,  if  when 
the  matter  should  come  to  h<t  en^ired 
into,  be  shoiikl  dot  be  able  to  defend  him- 
self upon  better  gnxwaid^;  he  had  only  t^ 
observe;  that  he  swcerely  lamented  hM 
fete. 

He  proceeded  to  distinguish  between  aa 
wholesome  jspd  wanton  saverky;  a  seve** 
piQr  which  tends  to  put  a  stop  ta  the  effu- 
sion of  human  Ueed^  dot  to  ^11  it  merely 
upon  a  priocmle  of  revenge  or  bliftd  re^ 
sentment*  Hb  instanced  the  storming  of 
Drogheda  in  Ireland,  by  Cromwell ;  md 
suTOorted  in  general  (though  aware,  he 
saio,  of  its  being  an  uopopular  opinion) 
the^necoMi^  in  some  instances  ef  tempo- 
ral^ acts  of  severity,  in  order  to  prevent 
greater  mischiefs  in  future*  After  the  de- 
tail of  CromweU^s  cruelty,  he  pointedly 
observed,  that  Cromwell  destroyed  a  sin- 
gle town  in  order  to  gain  a  whole  king- 
dom, and  by  that  one  act  of  severity  at 
the  comm^noeoient  of  an  alarming  rebel- 
lion, gave  an  example  which  contributed 
ereatly  to  the  conquest  which  afterwards 
followed;  whereas^  tho  present  ministera 
in  their  valedictory  publication  declared, 
they  meant  to  reva^,  lay  waate»  and  de- 
solate a  whole  continent  almost ;  without 
even  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  gain  a 
single  town.  He  applied  this  general  rea- 
soning to  the  contents  of  the  proclamation^ 
which  were  too  explicit  to  require  any  ar^ 
guments  to  demonstrate  their  obvious 
meaning*  The  Manifesto  plainly  imported 
two  thmgs  equally  evid^t;  destruction 
and  desolation,  and  a  direct  intention  of 
abandoning- all  thoughts  of  our  re-uniting 
America  with  Great  Britain;  therefore 
**  the  extremities  of  war/'  and  the  other 
denunciations,  were  not^severiUes  directed" 
to  reclaim  the  persons  on  whonrthey  were 
to  be  inflicted ;  but^merel^  the  nCvages  in« 
cident  to  that  species  or  hostihty^  which 
rests  on  mischiet  as  its  pftndple^  and  looks 
to  no  other  object  hut  rapine,  pton^,  and 
wanton  desolation.  Amr  dweHing^  upoa 
theae  particidars^  he  said  that'  he  s^  re- 
tftioed  his  opinion,  that  America  severe<| 
fWnsi  Great  Britaint  the  mother  country^ 
could  not  exist  as  an  independent  itate; 
its  splendlor  and  glories  woum  be  oe  mores 
and  she  would  be  but  a  power  of  the  se^ 
oond  ordier  in.Burope. 

ilis  lordship  then  proceeded  to  meatTon 

several  cireumstane^s  relative  to  the  diSf 

satisfectton  of  the  naval  and  military  com« 

mandera;  aiult  repeated  Ml'  fbrmer  opi- 

.  niooS|  respecting  the  necessity  thcre^wae 
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for  trybff  every  means,  before  we  entirely 
relinquisbed  allthoughts  of  A  menca.  He 
was  now  convinced,  that  ministers  were 
bkuneable,  and  the  period  was  not  fat  dis* 
tant,  when  they  would  be  made  answerable 
for  their  wickedness  and  incapacity.  All 
the  persons  employed  under  them,  of  every 
party  an4  description,  united  in  one  sene- 
ral  cry  of  complaint,  and  reprobated  the 
plans  of  government,  and  the  support  and 
means  afforded  of  carrying  them  into  exe- 
cution. Gene^rals  had  complained;  ab- 
mirals  had  complained ;,  and  now,  for  the 
6rst  time,  ambassadors  had  complained; 
the  most  favoured,  the  most  con^dential, 
the  most  zealous,  had  severally  flown  in 
the  face  of  their  patrons  and  benefactors ; 
not  even  ribbons,  pensions,  nor  the  most 
lucrative  commands,  were  sufficient  to  still 
the  voice  of  truth,  or  blunt  the  honest 
feelings  of  conscience.  When  a  great 
commander  in  chief,  (sir  W.  Howe)  dare 
openly  tell  a  minister  to  his&ce  in  the  other 
House  (lord  Germain)  that  the  war  could 
not  succeed  while  he  remained  in  office 
and  had  the  direction  of  it ;  when  another 
general  officer  (Burgoyne)  daily  continues 
to  charge  the  same  minister  with  giving 
ordjers  that  were  utterly  impracticable, 
and  of  treachery,  misrepresentation,  and 
the  betraying  private  correspondence,  and 
withholding  what  immediately  concerned 
the  public;  nothing  surely  but  repeated 
disgraces  and  national  ruin,  can  be  ex- 
pected, while  such  men  are  permitted  to 
continue  at  the  helm  of  state.  Where  is 
the  officer  mad  or  stupid  enough  to  trust 
himself  to  such  men,  or  hazard  his  honour, 
reputation,  and  perhaps  Ids.  life,  to  the 
counsels  of  such  men  ? 
.  A  noble  earl  in  high  office  (lord  Cower) 
had  treated  the  Manifesto  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  mere  office  paper,  in  one  point 
of  view;  in  another  he  attempted  to  extol 
it  to  the  skies,  as  a  writing  replete  with 
wisdom,  moderation,  humanity,  and  the 
most  consummate  policy.  But,  finally,  lie 
impliedly  confessed,  that  it  imported  no- 
thing :  It  is,  said  the  noble  earl,  merely  a 
valedictory  paper.  Good  God!  did  his 
lordship  take  time  to  reflect  what  the  na- 
ture of  the  valediction  was  ?  A  Crewel  to 
America ;  a  farewel  to  the  most  important 
part  of  the.  British  crown,  these  islands 
excepted ;  a  farewell  to  her  power,  and  to 
her  renown  as  a  mighty  empire.  His 
opinion  on  the  subject  had  never  changed 
smce  first  brought  into  discussion.  If 
America  was  lost  to  this  country,  he  did 
i|ot  think  Great  Britain  could  exist}  wl)icb 


he  would  fdlow  by  another  position,  That 
there  was  not  any  other  way  of  recon* 
ciling  America  with  Great  Bntain,  but  by 
carrying  the  spirit  of  the  English  consti-^^^ 
tution  as  it  originally  stood,  into  America,'  * 
ilnd  establishing  a  system  of  government 
there,  under  which  the  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  commercial  advantage,  political 
rights  of  the  subject,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole  empire,  should  be  equally  the 
objects  of  attention.  As  to  the  conditions 
of  union  offered  by  the  commissioners,  be 
was  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether  they 
proceeded  from  the  basest  treachery,  to 
those  tp  whom  they  were  addressed,  or 
whether  they  were  what  they  would  be, 
if  sincerely  offered,  a  scandalous  betray- 
ing of  the  rights  and  interests  of  Great 
Britain.  He  entered  into  a  defence  of 
Congress,  whom  he  observed  it  was  in 
some  de^ee  fashionable  to  load  with  every 
opprobrious  epithet.  In  his  opinion  they 
had  given  abundantproofs  of  their  wisdom 
and  penetration.  They  received  the  pro- 
positions offered  them  by  the  Kin|f*s  com-* 
missioners,  with  caution  and  distrust; 
they  discovered  them  to  be  insidious,  and 
therefore  they  rejected  them ;  had  he  been 
himself  a  member  of  Congress,  he  should 
have  resisted,  not  their  propositions,  but 
the  arts  which  accompanied  them,  with 
indignation  and  contempt.  ,What  had 
fallen  from  a  noble  lord  in  high  office, 
(lord  Su&lk)  ha4  confirmed  him  in  the 
opinion  he  entertained  of  the  discernment 
and  good  sense  of  that  body :  for  his  lord" 
ship  declared,  he  doubted  whether  he 
should  have  approved  of  the  propositionsy 
if  Congress  had  accepted  of  tnem.  Tliia, 
if  no  other  reason  existed,  was  enough  ta 
convince  him,  that  the  offers  originated  in 
deception,  and  were  only  maae  with  a 
view  to  detach  America  from  her  alliance 
with  France;  and  having  thus  stripped 
her  of  all  support,  then  only  to  grant  nei* 
what  terms  we  thought  proper,  or  rather 
to  dictate  terms  to  them  at  our'  own  dis* 
cretion. 

His  lordship  addressed  himself  particu-* 
larly  to  the  bishops,  and  urged  thent 
strongly  to  interfere,  and  by  voting  for 
the  motion,  to  shew  their  abhorrence  o€ 
an  instrument,  the  professed  purpose  of 
which  was  to  spread  horror  and  aevasta* 
tion  throughout  the  American  continent*. 
He  said  be  had  the  highest  respect  and 
veneration  for  the  bench  in  general,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  several  of  them  for  their 
writings;  that  they  not  only  confirmed 
him  in  his  Christian  faith^  and  strengttw 
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ened  his    constitutional    principles,    bat 
Smoothed  the  rubs  of  life,  and  soflened 
the  severity  of  those  misfortunes    with 
irfaich  he  had  been  occasionally  afflicted. 
More  he  declared  depended  on  the  inters' 
ference  of  the  reverend  bench  than  they 
might  possibly  conceive ;  by  so  timely  an 
ioterpositiony  they  might  perhaps  stop  the 
further  effiision  of  Christian  blood,  and 
prove  the  saviours  of  their  country.    In 
order  to  strengthen  his  address  to  them, 
he  recalled  to  their  memory  the  conduct 
of  the  bench,  whenever  any  thing  like  re- 
venge  was  the  object  of  parliamentary 
consideration ;  he  bid  them  recollect  that 
though  the  Protestant  bishops  owed  their 
preservation  to  William  S,  that  in  1695, 
when  the  two  Houses  had  formed  an  as- 
sociation, which  was  tneant  to  be  followed 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to 
express  their  detestation  of  the  horrid 
Assassination  Plot  agaiast  the  king,  which 
had  then  been  only  just  discovered,  the 
papor  was  found  to  contain  the  word  <<  re- 
venge,'' which  had  by  some  means  or  other 
crept  into  it;    that  though  the  bishops 
were  bound  in  gratitude  to  givcf  every 
proof  oi  their  attachment  to  the  person  of 
the  king,  they  had  thought  it  a  sufficient 
ground,  to  dissent  from  the  association, 
Sl^ng  as  a  reason^  that  it  ill  became 
them  as  ministers  of  Uie  Christian  religion 
lo  countenance  measures  founded  upon  so 
irreligious  a  principle  as  revenge.*    If  the 
argument  for  the  bench's  dissenting  then 
was   thought  a  strong  one,  how  much 
stronger  did  the  present  Manifesto  fur- 
nish I  He  therefore  repeated  his  earnest 
exhortation  to  the  reverend  bench,  to  gain 
credit  to  their  order^  serve  the  King  es- 
sentially, and  root  themselves  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  by  supporting  the  motion, 
and    discharging    their    consciences    by 
strongly  avowing  their  disapprobation  of 
so  very  exceptionable  a  publication.    By 
such  an  act,  the  bench  ^ould  do  them- 
selves, as  well  as  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica, essentialservice ;  they  might  obtain 
a  new  lease  by  it,  perhaps  for  100  years 
more,  and  stand  witn  all  the  world  in  that 
high  degree  of  esteem  and  veneration, 
which  should  ever  be  the  attributes   of 
Christian  prelates.    He  added,  that  it  was 
highly  necessary  they  should,  by  some  act 
of  a  public  nature,  convince  the  worid  of 
the  proper  attention  to  the  duties  of  their 
fiioction ;  he  bid  them  recollect  the  vari- 
ous diflerences  relative  to  religion  which 

*  See  Vol  6,  p.  993. 
[VOL.  XX,] 


prevailed,  an^  the  various  publicaitidns  thd 
press  teemed  with  on  the  subject.  In  par-' 
ticular,  he  pointed  out  a  syllabus  for  a 
course  of  lectures  on  non-conformity» 
which  had  been  distributed  in  a  place  no 
less  public  than  Cambridge,  and  that  too 
by  an  author  of  solid  learning  and  serioua 
discussion. 

He  next  went  into  a  general  argtmient 
upon  the  necessary  and  only  means  of  ef-' 
fecting  conquest.    There  were,  he  said^ 
but  two  modes  which  could  possibly  pro-» 
duce  the  desirable  end  of  the  present  wax* 
with  America,  and  those  were,  the  forca 
of  arms,  or  the  f)ower  of  terror.    Were  we 
capable  of  effectually  exercising  the  former^ 
or  could  we  draw  advantage  trom  the  lat- 
ter ?'  Let  us  look  back  a  little  to  the  con-* 
duct  of  the  war,  and  we  should  see  that  we 
had  tried  both  without  success.    Had  we 
not  attempted  to  take  Charles-town  and 
failed  ?  What  were  the  murders  committed 
by  the  Indians  >  What  good  had  the  pro-' 
clamation  of  general  Burgoyn^  done  to 
our  cause  ?    In  &ct,  had  we  not  for  four 
campaigns  been  trying  to  terrify  and  sub-* 
due,  and  were  we  not  now  as  distant  front 
.the  point  of  our  endeavours  as  at  the  be<' 
ginning  of  the  war  ?     This  nation  had 
never  before  been  stigmatized  with  the 
epithet  of  cruel ;  in  the  last  rebellion,  in-* 
deed,  storied  were  propagated  against  a 
great  commander,  who  was  the  principal 
instrument  in  suppressing  it,  but  those 
stories  had  since  turned  out  to  be  the  mere 
inventions  of  faction*    The  late  duke  of 
Cumberland  was  unquestionably  a  great 
character ;  as  brave,  as  generous,  and  as 
humane  a  prince  as  ever  lived.     Having 
mentioned  the  last  rebellion,  he  said  he 
had  good  teason  to  believe,  that  the  ap^ 
pellation  of  rebel  was  not  so  much  as  once 
applied  to  any  of  the  Scotch  criminals,  who 
were  tried  on  that  occasion ;  at  least  he 
must  do  justice  to  the  solicitor  general  of 
that  day ;  he  certainly  did  not  Qj^ply  it^ 
For  he  nad  lately  seen  a  paper,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  did  him  the  highest  honour ;  he 
meant  the  Solicitor  General's  ( Mr.  Wed- 
derbum)  defence  against  some  charges 
which  he  found  it  necessary  to  answer  be-, 
fore  the  cabinet  council;  and  araon^t 
others,  this  very  circumstance,  which,  m-* 
stead  of  denying,  evading,  or  palliating,  he 
justified;  alleging,  <<  that  he  had  the  ho* 
nour  to  serve  a  benign  prince,  and  prose- 
cuted on  the  behalf  of  a  great  and  merciful 
people,'*  for  we  were  then  a  merciful  peo- 
ple, added  his  lordship.    He  said  further, 
that  he  admired  patticulai'ly  the  condu* 
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sion  of  the  solicitor's  defence,  which  was 
in  these  words,  «<  that  to  obtain  lord  Coke's 
/ortune,  he  would  not  have  used  the  ex- 
pressions which  lord  Coke  had  used  against 
sir  Walter  Raleigh."  The  event  proved, 
that  the  solicitor  judged  soundly  in  this 
conduct.  He  paid  the  most  effectual  court 
both  to  prince  and  people,  bv  the  genero- 
sity of  such  sentiments ;  and  he  was  well 
persuaded  that  the  profession  of  them  was 
one  amongst  the  other  foundations  of  his 
subsequent  fortune*  He  should  feel  want- 
hig  to  humanity,  if  he  did  not  almoBt  drop 
a  tear  upon  reflecting  that  the  same  ge- 
nerous sentiments,  as  well  as  the  same 
creat  talents,  had  not  passed  from  the  so- 
acitor  general  to  the  chief  justice,  and 
pt-evented  the  same  improper  appellation 
from  bein^  extra-juditially  brought  for- 
wards agamst  the  Americans ;  which  me- 
thod of  Orejudgment,  supported  as  unfor- 
tunately It  had  been,  must,  in  the  opinion 
of  every  impartial  person,  be  considered 
as  a  very  capital  cause  of  our  present  cala- 
mities. Were  lord  Coke  alive,  who  did 
not  carry  the  same  sentiments  from  the  bar 
to  the  bench,  his  lordship  said,  he  was  sa- 
tisfied that,  instead  of  stating  the  inverse 
of  his  own  conduct,  he  would  now  join 
with  the  public  in  lamenting  the  frailty  of 
men  of  his  own  order. 

His  lordship  took  notice  of  the  general 
ill-treatment  which  the  members  of  both 
Houses,  who  did  not  concur  in  the  mea- 
sures of  administration,  received  from  mi- 
nisters, declaring,  that  ihey  were  not  only 
denied  on  all  occasions  the  necessary  in- 
formation, but  that  they  were  treated  with 
contempt  if  ever  they  meant  to  investigate 
any  matter  touching  the  conduct  of  men 
in  office.  This  led  his  lordship  to  take 
notice  of  the  first  lord  of  the  Treasury's 
having  lately  told  a  gentleman  of  the  other 
House,  that  he  was  but  a  fly  upon  the 
wheel  of  his  chariot ;  a  chariot  the  wheels 
of  which  had  long  been  driven  over  our 
domestic  freedom,  and  which  were  intend- 
ed to  have  trampled  on  the  freedom  of 
America,  had  not  Providence  interfered, 
and  rendcFcd  that  country  an  instrument 
of  vengeance  on  those  very  men  whose 
design  it  was  to  enslave  her.  He  declared 
he  did  not  know  the  gentleman  who  had 
received  the  insult  from  the  minister,  nor 
was  he  acquainted  with  the  proposition 
which  he  was  arguing  at  the  time.  He 
knew,  however,  that  every  gentleman  who, 
from  mothres  of  conscience,  or  regard  to 
the  interest  of  his  country,  thought  proper 
to  question  either  the  integrity  or  the  con* 


duct  of  ministe^i,  imdertook  a  veiy  heavy 
and  up-hill  work;  that  it  was  senerally 
very  difficult  to  fix  a  charge ;  but  that 
there  was  at  this  thne  such  glaring  proof 
of  the  mcapacity  and  criminality  of  mi* 
nisters,  that  it  was  highly  necessary  for 
all  ranks  of  people  to  umte  and  insist  <m 
a  public  enquiry ;  in  consequence  of  which 
measure  alone,  the  authors  of  the  fatal 
mischijefs  which  had  already  taken  place^ 
and  of  those  evil  consequences  which  stUl 
tlireatened  this  devoted  country  might  be 
brought  to  condign  punishment.  He  was 
very  ready  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
called  the  fly  upon  the  minister's  chariot 
wheel,  or  with  any  man  or  set  of  men, 
upoii  that  ground ;  and  he  declared  he  as- 
serted this  not  with  any.  factious  view,  not 
from  any  impulse  of  personal  pique,  but 
because  ne  was  convmced,  that  not  only 
an  alteration,  both  of  men  and  measures, 
was  highly  necessary,  but  that  a  proper 
example  ought  to  be  made  of  those  who 
had  so  scandalously  mismanaged  public 
affiiirs  for  some  years  past. 

Lord  Chancellor  ThurUm  began  with 
a  general  observation  on  the  condu<^  of 
the  noble  lords  who  snoke  in  &vour  c^the 
motion.  He  contended,  that  every  one 
of  them  had  deviated  from  the  quesdon^ 
and  had  indulged  in  a  latitude  of  debate 
very  unusual,  he  believed,  in  that  House  ; 
at  least  very  unbecoming  the  gravity  and 
dignity  of  their  lordstups'  proceedings. 
The  noble  earl  who  spoke  last  had  laObour* 
ed,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  to  throw  a 
kind  of  ridicule  on  the  word  *  valedictory/ 
used  by  a  noble  earl,  and  to  Infer,  from  its 
obvious  and  current  meaning,  that  because 
the  commissioners  published  the  mani- 
festo, and  the  noble  lord  had  used  l^e 
word,  that  the  intention  of  both  the  pub- 
lication  and  the  comment  was,  a  resolution 
to  abandon  America.  This  was  a  most 
extraordinary  comment  and  conclusion* 
It  was  evident,  that  the  word  imported  no 
more  than  a  Jewell  to  America,  so  &r 
as  they  bore  relation  to  it,  in  the  capad^ 
of  commissioners.  The  object  or  th^r 
commission  was  pe&ce  and  concSiation ; 
they  offered  such  terms  as  they  thought 
would  be  most  likely  to  obtain  that  object  i 
and,  as  the  last  act  of  their  commiisorial 
power,  they  properly  made  use  of  every 
species  of  argument  and  persuasion* 
They  reminded  the  pe(n)le  of  America 
what  they  were  about  to  lose  in  the  event 
of  a  refusal,  of  what  they  would  probably 
suffer  in  the  same  event.  They  neld  oat 
the  blessings  of  peto^  the  advantagea  oC 
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commerce  and  protection;  and  they  de- 
fcribed,  bj  way  of  contrast,  the  horrois 
of  war  and  deaolatioo.  This  was  the  plain, 
isbvious  sense  of  the  Manifesto,  as  well  as 
^tbe  word  <  yaledictorj.*  It  was  a  vale- 
dictory address,  as  personally  proceeding 
from  the  cdmmissionera.  It  was  the  last 
id  of  state  they  proposed  to  exercise; 
bat  in  what  manner  it  could  be  construed 
the  &rewell  of  Great  Britain^  was  more 
Aanhe  could  discover,  with  his  utmost 
industry.  But  supposing  that  the  paper 
bore  such  an  app^tfance  as  was  imputed 
to  it;  did  not  the  other  circumstauicer 
wbicb  accompanied  it,  fairly  bear  the  con- 
stroction  he  now  put  on  it  i  Were  not  our 
fleets  and  armies  actually  engaged  in  hos- 
tile operations  j  -  Were  not  part  of  those 
fleets  and  armiea  composed  of  loyal  Ame- 
ricans? Were  not  we  in  possession  of 
f ome  ci  ihe  most  valuable  and  important 
fkoa  withhn  the  dominion  of  what  was 
called  the  Thirteen  United  States?  Sure- 
\fi  then,  it  could  never  be  consonant  to 
Qommon  sense  or  common  exp«*ience  to 
Inppose,  that  we  were  preparing  to  re- 
lioi^push  and  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  Ame- 
rica, while  numbers  of  its  inhabitants  were 
in  anas  in  support  o£  the  rights  of  the  mo- 
ther country ;  or  had  doomed  the  colonies 
to  dettmctioBi  when  such  a  resolution 
involve  the  lives,  properties,  and 
of  our  friend^  as  well  as  our 
in  one  common  destruction. 
Soch  an  idea  was  preposterous,  and  could 
only  have  originated  in  a  predetermined 
reiolution  to  cast  an  unjust  censure  upon 
administration*  Even  granting  that  the 
Manifesto  waa  in  every  sense  valedictory, 
it  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  binding 
upon  his  Majesty's  servants,  till  their 
lordships  were  first  satisfied,  that  the  com- 
nittioners  were  authorised  to  make  such 
a  dedaration.  So  that,  taking  it  in  either 
lig^  ministers  could  not  be  m^e  answer- 
•Ue  for  the  paper  in  question;  nor  was  it 
decent  to  ttrgae  upon  the  interpretation, 
though  it  was  the  true  one,  till  the  House 
had  evidence  to  shew,  that  the  commis- 
rioners  acAed  upon  particular  instructions, 
IB  the  case  before  tne  Ho\ise* 

His  lordship  proceeded  to  remark  upon 
what  M  from  the  bishop  of  Peterborough. 
He  said,  the  right  reverend  prelate  had 
charged  the  publication  in  ouestion  with 
what  could  not  be  supported  by  truth  or 
common  sense.  His  lordship  took  for 
granted,  what  did  not  exist;  and  applied 
the  pretended  ground  of  censure,  to  the 
condiiot  of  those  who  were  not  answerable, 


though  the  reasoning  had  been  just  He 
spoke  of  <^  fruitless  desolation, '  an  ex« 
pression  in  itself  which  carried  no  mean- 
ing, and  was  neither  sense  nor  grammar. 
It  was  not  supported  by  any  figure  of 
speech,  bv  logic,  or  current  mode  of  ex- 
pression, he  ever  heard  or  was  acquainted 
with.  Fruitless  desolation,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  rank  nonsense.  He  never  heard 
before  of  desolation  that  was  fruitful ;  to  . 
state  a  negative,  therefore,  to  what  waa 
not  in  nature  to  be  found,  was  such  a 
species  of  oratory,  and  so  incongruous  a 
metaphor,  as  supported  his  first  assertion, 
that  the  words  were  equally  incongruous 
and  nonsensicaL 

His  lordship  adverted  to  what  fell  from 
the  duke  of  Grafton^  relative  to  ministers 
carrying  on  their  measures  by  the  means 
of  corruption.  It  was  a  general  charge, 
and  therefore  well  calculated  for  the  tern- 
porarv  purposes  of  debate;  because  it 
callea  for  no  proof,  and  was  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole 'of  administration,  or 
to  none  of  them.  No  man  could  take  it  as 
particularly  aimed  at  his  own  conduct; 
consequently,  it  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
general  defamation  for  the  present,  which 
he  was  satisfied  was  all  that  was  intended ; 
jret  he  could  not  help  thinking,  that  those 
mdiscriminate,  ill-founded  charges,  had 
an  efiect  very  different  from  what  was  ex- 
pected, by  uiose  who  made  them  ;  as  the 
unpartial  part  of  the  nation  would  with 
reason  conclude,  that  those  men  were 
innocent  against  whom  nothing  but  ge- 
neral charges  could  be  urged.  His  lord- 
ship made  some  observations  on  what  fell 
from  another  noble  duke  (of  Richmond), 
who  said,  <<  that  the  objectionably  passages 
stated  in  the  motion,  were  addressed  to 
the  honest  people  in  America,  to  whom 
administration  had  nothing  to  say,  for  that 
very  reason."  This  he  doubted  not  Uie 
noble  lord  thought  a  very  fine  and  pointed 
allusion  to  the  general  supposed  delin- 
qoencjr  of  ministers.  It  imported  an  ho«* 
nest  indignation,  was  ornamental,  and 
served  the  turn ;  and  as  a  debate  gene* 
rally  lived  a  single  day,  would  with  some 
persons  carry  its  intended  effect* 

His  lordship  returned  to  what  had  HaiJlea. 
from  the  last  noble  speaker,  particulaHy  his 
expression,  ths^t  he  thought  <<  this  country 
tould  not  exist  without  America.''  This, 
he  said,  was  a  most  extraordinary  propo- 
sition. It  was  not  supported  by .  any 
priiv^iple  of  sound  policy  or  past  expe- 
rience ;  and  if  true,  he  thought  it  ex« 
tremely  unbecoming  a  patriot ;  becatise  it 
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was  trampetiog  forth  to  the  world  that  we 
had  bid  a  farewell  to  America,  and  that 
having  done  so,  this  country  could  no 
longer  exist.  He  was  equally  at  a  loss  to 
understand  another  expression  of  the  noble 
lord's ;  it  was  that  of  stating  tlie  {absolute 
necessity  there  was  of  cerryiog'  the  Eng- 
lish constitution  to  America.  Did  the 
noble  lord  mean  that  it  was  necessary  to 
transfer  the  sovereignty  to  America,  and 
so  to  hare  two  sovereignties,  one  here 
and  the  other  in  America  ?  If  he  did  not, 
he  was  totally  unable  to  put  any  rational 
interpretation  on  the  words  of  the  noble 
lord. 

His  lordship  next  turned  his  immediate 
attention  to*  the  Manifesto,  which  he  jus- 
tified in  all  its  parts,  and  entered  into  a 
disquisition  of  the  grammatical  and  legal 
import  of  the  objectionable  passages ;  and 
after  endeavouring  to  shew,  that  the  mode 
of  construction  adopted  by  the  noble  mar- 
quis, was  either  apparenuy  erroneous,  or 
unnaturally  strained,  affirmed,  that  all  that 
'  the  commissioners  had  to  do,  was  to  bid  a 
farewell  to  America,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
there,  the  certain  advantages  which  would 
arise  from  a  constitutional  connection  with 
this  country,  and  the  very  great  risks 
of  every  kind,  hostile  and  political,  which 
would  follow  ^  refusal.  It  was  therefore 
every  way  wise  and  judicious  in  them,  to 
paint  those  in  contrast  in  the  strongest 
colours ;  they  had  before  appealed  solely 
to  the  reason  and  good  sense  of  America; 
it  was  at  leijgth  become  necessary,  to  en- 
deavour to  influedce  those  by  their  fears, 
who  were  not  to  be  wrought  upon  by  the 
nobler  principles  of  affection,  obedience, 
generosity,  or  gratitude. 

The  Bishop  of  Peier5arough  denied  that 
the  words  made  use  of  by  him  were 
«  fruitless  desolation,'*  but  "fruitless evils." 
Yet,  he  maintained,  that  the  words  "  fVuit- 
less  desolation,"  were  strictly  grammatical, 
and  contained  a  metaphor  perfectly  ap- 
plicable to  the  idea  which  it  was  meant  to 
convey.  For  a  desolation  from  which  no 
good  consequence  was  even  promised  or 
expected,  might  be  well  terme^d  a  fruitless 
desolation. 

The  Earl  of  Shelburne  said,  the  learned 
lord  had  emphatically  asked  if  he  wished  to 
recommeiid  the  establishment  of  two  so- 
vereignties, one  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
other  in  America?  By  no  means^  He 
had  often  fully  and  definitely  expressed 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  in  that  House ; 
gnd  could  only  at^u^e  the  learned  lord's 


ignorance  of  his  sentiments,  to  his  not 
l^ing  at  that  time  a  member.  What  fell 
from  him  the  present  evening,  was  no 
more  than  a  general  confirmation  of  what  "^ 
he  had  so  repeatedly  declared,  upon 
former  occasions.  He  thought  it  there- 
fore needless  to  explain  himself  in  detail, 
but  for  the  particular  information  of  the 
learned  lord,  he  would  tell  him  what  he 
meant  by  carrying  the  English  constitu- 
tion to  America,  and  establishing  it  tbere^ 
was  the  recovering  the  dependency  of  that 
country  upon  this.  Not  a  corrupt  or  slav- 
ish depenaency,  calculated  to  enlarge  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  already  grown 
much  too  formidable  for*  the  honest  pur- 
poses of  a  limited  government,  or  procur- 
ing for  ministers  new  sources  of  corrup- 
tion, for  dividing  the  prince  and  people 
from  each  other,  and  separating  their  in- 
terests, which  can  never  be  wisely  or  safely 
done,  so  long  as  even  the  forms  of  the 
constitution  remain ;  but  a  fair,  honestf 
wise,  and  honourable  connection,  in 
which  the'  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  the  claims  of  parliament,  and 
the  liberties,  properties,  and  lives  of  all 
the  subjects  of  the  British  empire,  would 
be  equally  secured.  Such  an  union,  and 
no  other  than  this,  he  would  ever  endeavour 
to  bring  about.  Such  an  union  he  would 
ever  contend  for;  and  without  such  an 
union,  he  was  oi  opinion,  that  this  country 
could  never  exist,  as  an  ibdependent  state^ 
in  respect  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
nor  as  a  free  one,  in  respect  of  its  own  in** 
temal  politv.  Deprivea  of  America,  we 
must  sink  Into  a  petty  state,  when  c<nn- 
pared  to  some  of  the  great  powers  on  the 
continent.  Holding  America  in  a  state  of 
unconstitutional  subjection,  we  would 
Portly  become  slaves,  or  at  least  hold  the 
mere  shadow  of  our  former  liberties,  at  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  crown,  and  its 
subordinate  instruments.  Having  thus 
explained  his  present  opinions  and  future 
apprehensions,  he  said,  he  would  sit  down 
with  this  open  declaration,  that  he  never 
would  serve  with  any  man,  be  his  abilities 
what  they  might,  who  would  either  main- 
tain it  was  right,  or  consent  to  acknowledge 
the  independency  of  America. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  beg^  pardon  of 
the  right  reverend  prelate,  if  he  had  mis- 
taken his  words.  He  assured  huin,  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  so  doing.  He  un- 
derstood his  lordship  to  have  made  use  of 
the  words  **  fruitless  desolation ;"  but  as 
he  had  disowned  them,  he  had  no  more  to 
say.    Yet  the  expression  as  ackiiowted{f«4 
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by  bislordahipyin  his  opinioo,  stood  equallj 
open  to  objection,  as  applied  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  debate.     He  was  still  at  a 
iott  to  know  what  sort  of  evils  were  fruit- 
Jos,  except  of  evil.     No  mode  of  speech 
could  support  a  sense,  different^  unl^  the 
right  reverend  prelate  wouM  wish  to  be 
understood,  that  some  evils  were  produc- 
tive of  good,  and  others  evil ;  for  his  part, 
he  confessed    himself    ignorant  of  the 
grounds   of  distinction,  and  could   not, 
tiierefore,  pretend  to  draw  the  line  between 
fruitless  and  fruitful  eviL    Asto  the  noble 
esrl  who  spoke  last,  his  positions  seemed 
still  tofaim  equally  dark  and  unintelligible. 
He  agreed  wi^  the  noble  lord,  that  the 
privileges  of  the  constitution  should  be 
co-ettensive  with  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment; but  though  in  a  free  government, 
all  those  who  lived  under  it  ought  to  be 
&ee,  that  is,  ought  to  share  the  benefits 
and  advantages  of  the  government  ihej 
lived  under;  it  did  not  follow,  that  the 
paiticular  mode  of  exercising  die  powers 
on  one  side,  or  the  enjoyment  of  those  pri- 
vileges on  the  other,  were  indispensibly 
necessary.     In  a  dominion  of  such  im- 
mense extent  as  the  British  empire,  such 
a  participation  of  the  same  species  of  pH- 
vileee  or  municipal  rights  would  be  abso- 
iotcfy  impracticable,  and  if  practicable, 
would  i»ove  an  injury,  instead  of  an  ad- 
vantage.    A  transferring  or  giving  the 
people  of  America  the  same  constitution, 
would  be  giving  them  toe  much,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  the  noble  lord, 
nothing  at  all :  for    if  America  were  to 
have  a  legislative  power,  competent  to 
every  act  of  sovereignty,  then,  as  he  said 
before,  here  would  be  two  sovereignties ; 
if  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  this  species 
of  exclusive  sovereignty,  then  of  course 
thqr  would  not  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  the  English  con- 
>^ion.     The  noble  lord  had  repeated 
his  former  position,*  that  without  America, 
tlus  country  could  not  exist  as  a  nation. 
This  was  no  less  contrary  to  fact  than  re- 
pognant  to  every  figure  of  speech  he  was 
•CQuamted  with.    The  nation  had  existed 
without  America.     It  so  existed  at  pre- 
^t ;  and  should  America  not  return  to 
^  former  state  of  legal  obedience  roust 
coBtmue  to  do  so.    It  was  enough  for  him 
to  controvert  the  jposition  in  the  terms  it 
«is  stated ;   yet  it  he  chose  to  push  the 
irgument  the  full  length  it  would  go,  all  he 
ud  to  do  was  to  mamtain,   that  Great 
Britain  most  exist  because  America  would 
libretam  to  her  du^. 


Lord  Camden  said,  he  was  fiir  from 
thinkine  tliat  the  noble  duke  near  him,  or 
the  noble  earl,  were  at  all  censurable  for 
having  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  Great 
Britain  could  not  exist  without  America ; 
he  approved  the  expression ;  it  was  a  strongs 
a  fair,  and  a  manly  declaration.  These 
were  times  in  which  it  was  highly  necessaiy 
that  men  should  speak  out,  and  the  posi- 
tion was  unfortunately  but  too  true* 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  word  <  exist '  was 
rather  of  too  extensive  a  latitude.  The 
word  *  subsist,'  meaning  subsist  as  a  nation 
would  be  better.  With  regard  to  the  Ma- 
nifesto, it  was  a  weak  and  wicked  publica* 
tion ;  it  ought  to  be  damned ;  the  more  it 
was  viewed,  the  more  it  appeared  to  be  a 
fit  subject  of  condemnation  m  that  House. 
Their  lordships  could  not  too  soon  express 
their  disavowal  of  its  doctrines,  which  were 
damnable  and  detestable.  Tlie  sense  of 
the  passages  on  which  the  present  motioii 
was'  founded,  was  obvious  to  the  Qieanest 
capacity.  The  words  '*  extremes  of  war 
and  desolation,'*  carried  with  them  their 
own  import.  Let  noble  lords  consider,  if 
the  passages  in  questionVere  made  a  part 
of  the  instructions  of  an  officer  in  the  army, 
how  would  he  understand,  how  would  he 
act  under  them  ?  Did  it  require  a  moment's 
hesitation  to  determine  that  he  would  di- 
rectly do  his  utmost  by  fire  and  sword,  to 
bum,  to  ravage  and  destroy  whatever  fell 
in  his  way,  eiuier  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, or  towns,  plantations,  and  settlements; 
But  even  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  expressions  did  not  convey 
the  meaning  that  the  noble  marquis  had 
pot  upon  them — why,  then,  ministers  wera 
to  blame  for  having  couched  a.  public  in- 
strument in  such  indirect  terms,  that  nei- 
ther friends  nor  foes  could  possibly  find 
out  what  the^  meant.  The  language  of 
all  proclamations  should  be  plain  and  sim- 
ple ;  else  the  very  end  of  such  instruments 
would  be  ddeated.  Here,  however,  even 
were  the  import  hard  to  come  at,  ministers 
had  written  so  legible  a  comment  upon  the 
passages  by  their  conduct,  that  it  was  out 
of  the  power  of  all  the  sophistry  of  the 
schools,  and  all  the  quibbles  of  a  King's- 
bench  argument,  to  puzzle  and  distract 
the  attention  and  understanding  of  the 
reader,  firom  their  true  meaning.  What 
had  administration  done  against  America 
from  the  first  hour  of  their  sending  an 
army  across  the  Atlantic  ?  Had  they  not 
pursued  her  Jlagrante  bellof  What  was 
the  conduct  at  New  York  i  Had  not  the 
arpiy  thrown  women  into  the  flames  aliy# 
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when  the  town  was  on  fire  i  Were  not 
loinahawki  and  scalping  knives  defended 
m  th#  proper  instruments  of  war?  Was 
moi  lettinff  loose  the  savages  to  scalp  and 
murder  the  aged,  the  innocent  and  the 
impotent,  deemed  using  those  instruments 
a£  war  which  God  and  nature  had  put  into 
Sheir  hands  i  What  was  that  hell-hound 
«-he  asked. pardon  for  the  expression,  but 
he  could  give  him  no  other  tiUe-^colonel 
Butler,  doing  now  ?  Had  he  not  in  the 
last  summer  gone  up  the  forks  of  the 
Susquehanna,  and  laid  desolate  every  little 
township  and  settlement  he  could  meet 
with  ?-— He  next  adverted  to  the  line  of 
conduct  proper  to  be  followed  as  matters 
now  stood,  and  declared  he  differed  totally 
ifrom  the  commissioners,  and  the  noble 
lords  who  had  supported  the  Manifesto ; 
that  so  fitf  from  distressing  America,  in 
order  to  bcapaciute  her  from  assisting 
France,  he  would  advke  a  direct  reverse 
of  the  propo8iti9n.  Distress  France,  and 
fender  her  incapable  of  assisting  America. 
Attack  France  immediately;  attack  her 
powerfully  by  sea :  we  were  still  mistress 
of  the  ocean,  and  had  it  yet  in  our  power 
to  derive  advantage  from  our  naval  supe- 
riority. To  wound  America,  was  to  wound 
the  right  hand  of  Great  Britain ;  to  weaken 
France,  waik  to  strengthen  ourselves.  Were 
ministers  ignorant,  Siat  all  the  potoessions 
of  this  country  were  insular ;  that  in  fact, 
to  hold  out  an  intention  of  universal  ravage 
in  America,  was  inviting  depredations  on 
our  own  coasts,  and  that  the  system  of  re- 
taliation, if  once  adopted  (and  it  would  be 
something  worse  than  ideotism  jn  France 
not  to  adopt  it)  would  make  Great  Britain 
deeply  repent  her  imprudence  in  having 
set  the  example.  The  Manifesto  he  de* 
scribed  as  one  of  the  most  plain  and  pal- 
pable proofs  of  weakness,  incapacity,  and 
cowardice,  that  ever  was  seen.  The  fair 
inference  from  it  was,  *<  We  have  tried  our 
strength,  we  find  ourselves  incapable  of 
conquest,  and  as  we  can't  subdue,  we  are 
determined  to  destrov.'* 

The  House  divided:.  Contents^  37; 
Kot-contents,  ?!• 

Protest  against  the  Manifesto  issued  by 
the  American  Commissioners.^    The  fi>i- 
lowing  Protest  was  entered : 
«  Dissentient* 

<<  Ist,  Because  the  public  law  of  na- 
tions, m  affirmance  of  the  dictates  of  na- 
ture and  the  precepts  of  revealed  religion, 
Sorbtds  us  to  resort  to  the  extoemes  of  war 
upon  our  own  opinion  of  their  expediencgr^ 


or  m  wnv  case  to  carry  on  war  fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  desolation.  We  know  tibat  the 
rights  of  war  are  odious,  and  instead  of 
beu^  extended  upon  loose  constructiona 
and  speculations  of  da^^ger,  ought  to  be 
bound  up  and  limited  by  all  the  restraints 
of  the  most  rigorous  construction :  we  are 
shocked  to  see  the  first  law  of  nature,  self* 
preservation,  perverted  and  abused  ioto  a 
principle  destructive  of  all  other  laws ;  and 
a  rule  laid  down  by  which  our  own  safety- 
is  rendered  incompatible  with  the  pros- 
perity of  mankind.  Those  objects  or  war 
wlucn  cannot  be  compassed  by  fiEur  and 
honourable  hostility,  ought  not  to  be  com- 
passed at  all ;  an  'end  that  has  no  means 
out  such  as  are  unlaw^l,  is  an  unlawful 
end.  The  Manifesto  expressly  founds  the 
change  it  announces,  from  a  qualified  and 
mitigated  war,  to  a  war  of  extremity  and 
desoiatk>n,  on  the  certamty  that  the  pro- 
vinces must  be  independent,  and  must  be- 
come an  accession  to  the  strength  of  an 
enemy.  In  the  midst  of  the  calamities  bj 
which  our  loss  of  empire  has  been  preceded 
and  accompanied,  in  the  midst  of  bur  ap- 
prehensions for  the  farther  calamities 
which  impend  over  us,  it  is  a  matter  of 
fresh  grief  and  accumulated  shame,  to  see 
from  a  eonmiission  under  the  great  seal  of 
this  kingdom,  a  declaration,  for  desolatmg 
a  vast  continent,  solely  because  we  had  not 
the  wisdom  to  retain,  or  the  power  to  sub- 
due it.  V 

<<  2dly,  Because  the  avowal  of  a  delibe- 
rate purpose  of  violating  the  law  of  na- 
tion^, must  give  an  alarm  to  every  state  in 
Europe.  jQi  commonwealths  have  a  con- 
cern in  that  law,  and  are  its  natural 
avengers.  At  this  time,  surrounded  b^ 
enemies,  and  destitute  of  all  allies,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  sharpen  and  embitter  the 
hostility  of  declared  foes,  or  to  provoke 
the  .enmity  of  neutral  states.  We  trust 
that  by  the  natural  strength  of  this  king- 
dom we  are  secured  from  a  foreign  con- 
quest, but  no  nation  is  secured  from  the 
invasion  and  incursions  of  enemies ;  and 
it  seems  to  us  the  height  of  frenzy  as  well 
as  wickedn^,  to  expose  this  country  to 
cruel  depredations  and  other  outrages  too 
shocking  to  mention  (but  which  are  all 
contained  in  the  idea  of  the  extremes  of 
war  and  desolation)  by  establishing  a  false, 
shameful  and  pernicious  maxim,  that  where 
we  have  no  mterest  to  preserve,  we  are 
called  upon  bv  necessity  to  destroy.  Thia 
kingdom  has  tons  enjoyed  a  profound  in- 
ternal peace,  and  has  flourished  above  all 
othersi  in  the  arts  and  enjoyments  of  thai 
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hspfj  iMe.  It  has  been  the  admiration 
of  the  ^irorld  for  its  cultivatipn  and  its 
plentjr ;  ibr  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  the 
iflpleoaoT  of  the  rich,  and  the  content  and 
prosperitjTof  all.  This  situation  of  safety 
may  be  attributed  to  the^greatness  of  our 
power :  it  is  more  becoming  and  more  true 
that  we  ought  to  attribute  that  safety,  and 
the  poirer  which  procured  it,  to  the  ancient 
justice,  honour,  humanity  and  generosity 
of  this  kingdom,  whidi  l)rought  down  the 
blessing  of  Providence  on  a  people,  who 
made  their  prosperity  a  benefit  to  the 
world,  and  interested  all  nations  in  their 
fortune ;  whose  example  of  mildness  and 
benignity  at  once  humanized  others,  and 
rendered  itself  inviolable.  In  departing 
from  those  solid  principles,  and  vainly 
trusting  to  the  fragility  of  human  force, 
and  to  the  efScacy  of  arms  rendered  im- 
potent by  their  perversion,  we  lay  down 
principles  and  furnish  examples  of  the 
most  atrocious  barbarity.  We  are  to 
dread  that  all  our  power,  peace  and  opu- 
lence should  vanish  like  a  dream,  and  tnat 
the  cruelties  which  we  think  safe  to  exer- 
cise, because  their  immediate  object  is  re* 
mote,  be  brought  to  the  coasts,  perhaps  to 
the  bosom  of  this  kingdom. 

**  Sdly,  Becatise  if  me  explanation  givert 
in  debate,  be  expressive  of  the  true  sense 
itfthe  article  in  the  Manifesto,  such  expla- 
nation ought  to  be  made,  and  by  as  high 
AQthocity  as  that  under  which- the  excep* 
tiom^le  article  was  originally  published. 
The  natural  and  obvious  sense  indicates 
that  the  extremes  of  war  had  hitherto 
been  checked,  that  his  Majesty's  generals 
had  hitherto  forborne  (upon  principles  of 
benignity  and  policy)  to  cesolate  the 
country ;  but  that  the  whole  nature  and 
future  conduct  of  the  war  must  be  changed. 
In  order  to  render  the  American  accession 
of  as  little  avail  to  France  as  possible. 
Tins,  in  our  apprehensions,  conveys  a 
menace  of  carrymg  the  war  to  extremes 
and  to  desolation,  or  it  means  nothing. 
And  as  some  n)eeches  in  the  House  (how- 
ever paUiated)  i|nd  as  some  acts  of  sin- 
gular cruelty  lately  exercised,  are  perfectly 
eonforniable  to  the  apparent  ideas  in  the 
Mttufeato,  it  becomes  the  more  necessary 
fiir  ihe  honour  and  safety  of  this  nation, 
that  this  explanation  should  be  made.  As 
it  is  refused,  we  have  only  to  clear  our- 
selves to  our  consciences,  to)  our  country, 
to  (Mir  neighbours,  and  to  every  individual 
who  may  BidSsr  in  consequence  of  this 
otrodaus  menace,  of  all  part  in  the  guilt 
oria  tl^evSa  that  misbecome  its  punish- 


ment.   And  we  chuse  to  draw  ourselves 
out,  ftnd  to  distinguish  ourselves  tQ  pos« 
terity,  as  not  being  the  first  to  renew,  to 
approve,  or  to  tolerate  the  return  of  that 
ferocity  and  barbarism  in  war,  which  a« 
beneficent  religion  and  enlightened  man* 
ners,  and  true  military  honour,  had  for  a 
long  time -banished  from  the  Christian 
world.'*— *.(5ig7itfrf^"  Camden,  Aberga« 
venny,  rortland,  Abingdon,  Co-  ~ 
ventry,  Beaulieu,  Granon,  Stan- 
hope, Wycombe,  Craven,   Rock- 
ingham, Scarborough,  I.  St.  Asaph, 
Tankerville,  Cholmondeley,  Rich- 
mond, Ponsonby,  Devonshire,  Bol- 
ton, Derby,  Foley,  Radnor,  Man« 
Chester,  Spencer,  Egremont,,  Fitz- 
william,  De  Ferrars,  Harcourt,  For* 
tescue,  Ferrers,  Effingham/' 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  State  of 
the  British  Armv.'}  Dec.  10.  Colonel 
Barr6  moved,  "  That  there  be  laid  before 
the  House,  copies  of  the  last  General  Re« 
turns  of  his  Majesty's  Forces,  Militia  in- 
cluded, in  Great  Britain." 

Mr.  Jenkinson  said,  the  hon.  gentleman 
surely  did  not  wish  that  the  exact  state  of 
our  national  defence  should  be  made 
known  to  the  enemy,  which  ipust  infaHiblj 
be  the  case  if  the  papers  demanded  were 
granted.  The  House,  no  later  than  the 
fast  week,  had  so  clearly  perceived  the 
impolicy  of  admitting  our  enemies  to  a 
circumstantial  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
our  force  at  cea,  that  it  had  rescinded  its 
own  orders  for  naval  papets:  the  same 
reason,  no  doubt,  would  prevail  with  re- 
gard to  our  land  force. 

Colonel  BarrS  said,  it  was  truly  curious, 
that  a  motion  of  so  simple  a  nature,  that 
could  not  convey  any  mformation  to  the 
enemy  which  they  were  not  already  in  pos- 
session of,  should  at  this  dangerous  crisis 
be  refused.  He  intended  to  follow  this 
with  motions  for  an  account  of  the  droops 
serving  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  West  indies* 
The  necessity  of  this  motion  would  be  ap- 
parent to  the  House,  when  they  recol- 
lected that,  in  the  instance  of  Dominica, 
the  House,  as  well  as  the  nation  at  large, 
had  been  altogether  ignorant  that  there 
were  but  41  men  in  the  garrison  to  manage 
160  pieces  of  cannon  and  20  mortars;  and 
that  the  governor  had  even  written  home 
for  more  troops,  to  prevent  the  stores  in 
the  garrison  from  being  plundered  and 
stolen :  70,000/.  had  been  expended  on 
the  fortificatio!ns  of  ^e  harbour,  where 
nature  had  combbed  with  art  for  its  de* 
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fence,  and  having  placed  it  in  the  midst  of 
the  French  islands,  rendered  it  our  vicege- 
rent  to  receive  suit  and  service  from  them 
all  as  vassals.  He  also  intended  to  move 
for  the  proper  papers,  to  inibrm  the 
House  of  the  periods  when  the  r^ments 
levied  k  England  and  Scotland  by  volun- 
tary subscription  or  gift  last  year,  were 
severally  completed.  This  he  did,  be- 
cause he  conceived  there  were  very  great 
partialities  observed  towards  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  the  northern  part  of  this 
country,  in  the  raising  of  these  regiments  ; 
and  he  wished  to  be  informed  whether  the 
measure  had  been  effectual  towards  the 
end  that  was  proposed.  He  knew  not 
why  that  particular  corner  of  the  King's 
dominions  had  been  deemed  the  most 
eligible  for  the  purpose  of  levying  regi- 
ments. But  if  there  was  any  good  reason 
for  preferring  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  which  had  induced  government  to 
treat  with  a  degree  of  contempt,  offers  of 
>  the  same  nature  from  persons  of  the  first 
rank  and  fortune  in  this  part  of  the  king- 
dom; yet  he  wished  to  Know  why  it  was 
permitted  to  those  northern  noblemen  and 

fentlemen  to  come  into  the  streets  of 
lOndon  and  Dublin,  expressly  against  the 
spirit  of  their  proposals,  and  pi2l  off  the 
breeches  of  Englishmen  and  irishmen  to 
fill  up  their  Highland  regiments. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  the  inhabitants  of 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  had  once  put 
a  conndence  in  administration  which  they 
did  not  deserve;  but  they,  as  well  as 
others,  had  at  length  their  eyes  opened. 
He  instanced  the  partiality  shewn  to  the 
northern  corps,  in  preference  to  the  new 
levies  raised  in  England :  3/.  levy  money 
were  given  for  each  man  enlisted  for  thie 
former,  and  not  a  shilling  for  the  latter. 
This  was  a  most  ungrateful  and  ungra- 
cious requital  for  stepping  forward  in  the 
moment  of  danger  and  difficulty ;  but  he 
was  well  satisfied,  that  experience  had  in- 
structed them  in  future  to  put  no  confi- 
dence in  the  present  ministers.  As  an 
additional  proor  of  the  partiality  shewn  to 
the  northern  corps,  he  informed  the  House, 
that  though  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
regiments  stood  highest  on  the  list,  afler 
the  old  corps,  that  is,  were  entitled  to  pre- 
cedence, having  made  the  first  offers; 
nevertheless,  when  thev  came  to  rank,  the 
first  was  put  forward,  and,  instead  of 
standing  at  No.  73,  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  their  rank  was  fixed  at  79,  and 
the  precedence  giveii  to  the  northern 
€|orps  before  them. 


Mr.  T.  7\mtfMAe»t(f  .enforced  Ae  ar|;u^ 
ment  conceminff  the  danger  of  atrippibg 
the  kinedom  at  the  old  corps ;  and  urged 
particuuurlv  the  very  alarming  communi- 
cation made  by  a  kite  ambas^dor  at  the 
court  of  France,  m  the  other  House  (lord 
S torment)  relative  to  the  shameful  coo* 
duct  of  ministers,  in  concealing  from  par- 
liament any  knowledge  of  the  treaty  en- 
tered into  between  France  and  the  Con- 
gress delegates.  He  reminded  the  House, 
Uiat  the  whole  Treasury  bench,  when  in- 
terrogated whether  they  knew  any  thing 
of  the  treaty,  answered,  with  one  voice^ 
they  did  not.  The  propriety  of  this  mo- 
tion came  with  additional  weight,  when  it 
was  plain  the  conquest  of  America  was  im- 
practicable ;  and  since  France  and  Ame- 
rica were  leagued  for  our  destruction,  it 
was  our  business  to  keep  such  a  force  at 
home  as  would  be  sufficient  both  to  defend 
us  and  keep  France  in  awe,  and  employ 
the  remainder  of  our  army  in  protecting 
such  of  our  distant  possessions  as  we  stiU 
retained  in  a  state  of  defence. 

Lord  North  disclaimed  all  partiality^ 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  had  offered  to 
raise  corps  without  expence  to  govom« 
ment;  and  die  gentlemen  in  the  north  had 
demanded  3^  a  man  levy  money;  the 
offers  of  both  had  been  complied  withi 
here  he  could  see  no  partiality ;  on  both 
sides  the  public  had  made  a  good  bargain. 
As  to  the  rank  or  number  of  the  regiment^ 
the  priority  of  number  he  presumed  is 
always  granted,  not  to  the  corps  that  is 
first  begun  to  be  raised,  but  to  tnat  which 
is  first  completed ;  and  as  some  of  Uie 
Scotch  corps  had  been  completed  before 
that  of  Liverpool,  the  latter  was  obliged 
to  rank  after  tnem.  With  regard  to  th^ 
motion,  he  insisted,  that  there  were  cir- 
cumstances that  might  so  essentially  alter 
the  nature  of  a  measure,  as  to  render  it 
dangerous  at  one  time,  though  it  might  be 
perfectly  harmless  at  another.  In  such 
circumstances  we  were  at  present;  and,^ 
though  a  similar  motion  had  passed  the 
House  last  year,  he  never  could  consoit 
that  a  similar  one  should  be  granted  for 
several  years  successively,  lest  in  the  end 
it'  should  be  deemed  a  matter  of  course, 
from  which  we  could  not,  with  prc^riety, 
depart. 

Colonel  Barr^  again  cdlled  the  atten- 
tion and  justice  of  the  House  to  his  mo- 
tion. It  was  indispensibly  necessary  that 
the  House  should  cease  to  act  at  the  nod 
of  ministry.  He  would  have  every  mem- 
ber to  feel  for  himself.    It  was  time  to  act 
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Kbe  hj^pn^  FPen.  As  to  the  Prench;  they 
^oew  uf  already  xquc})  better  thao  any  pa- 
1^  OQ  the  table  would  inform  them. 
•What  he  wanted  was,  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  might  know  into  what 
^  plight  we  had  fallen ;  for  above  200 
meisb^i?}  he  was  sorry  to  say  it,  were  to- 
tM^  jguorant  of  what  all  France  knew. 
iOrith  regard  to  the  military,  great  par- 
tiality had  l^n  shewn  in  the  calling  out 
the  same,  ^specisdly  in  raising  the  new 
^rps  {^)d  le;viesl  An  ofiicer,  great  in  mi- 
litary t^eifits,  great  in  every  virtue,  and 
great  in  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  (the 
duke  of  Richmond)  had  mf^e  application 
ifi  raia^  a  corps ;  but  so  ft^r  from  accept- 
ifiig  it,  no  kind  of  answer  had  been  given. 
The  hon,  gentleman,  however,  over  the 
iray  (col.  Mutray)  had  found  grace  with 
administration.  He  had  applied  to  raise 
^.regiioent,  a^d  the  application  had  been 
i^cceded  to.  He  had  notliing  to  say 
against  tl^  cplonel.  He  was  ^  brave,  ho- 
liest, deserviiiig  officer,  covered  with 
l^ounds  in  the  service  of  bis  country.  But 
he  cou]d  not  but  think  the  noble  duke  as 
much  entitled  to  the  receipt  of  such  a  fa- 
ifp«r. 

'Mr.  Burke*  JLast  year,  when  we  were 
actually  and  confessedly  weak,  jsays  the 
noble  lord,  it  was  proper  to  inform  our 
eiiemies  oif  pur  national  imbecility;  be- 
cause though  France  was  not  ^t  war  with 
ys,  she  was  secretly  making  preparations 
to  invade  as :  now  that  we  h^ve  a  very  nu- 
Bierous  veteran  force  within  the  kingdom, 
^itb  a  well  disciplined,  biave,  and  well-ap- 
pointed militia,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
3(V)00  i?ierf»  and  that  we  ^e,  of  course, 
actually  find  confessedly  eyery  way  strong 
apd  well  prepared,  the  noble  Iprd  tells 
jofi,  it  woula  be  imprudent  to  apprize 
your  enemies  of  your  strength.  This  was 
afpecies  of  argument,  which  he  employed 
with  equal  success  in  the  n^t  sentence. 
To  t^obe,  says  his  lordship,  who  asked 
iponey,  we  gave  money;  to  those  who 
made  q^  no  such  demand,  we  gave  none ; 
80  ihat  the  pifers  and  the  acceptation  were 
Ijbe  ffaipe  throughout;  we  gave  to  each 
what  they  asked,  and  no  more.  In  the 
same  rigid  adherence  to  office  forms,  and 
to  the  rigid  rule  of  right,  what  does  the 
npble  lord  next  tell  you  ?  That  the  towns 
of  jVIanc,bestcr,^d  Liverpool  made  no  pre- 
vious terms  or  conditions  respecting  the 
appointi^^ot  of  the  ^eld  officers  of  their 
tl^peclive  regiments;   the  noblemen  and 

Entlemen  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
3g$lA^.were  nypt  entirely  SsO  jaeglectful 
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of  what  they  owed  to  themselveinmd  tlipij^ 
friends.  What  is  his  lordship's  conclu- 
sion ?  That  those  who  have  stipulated  for 
the  appointment  of  the  field  officers,  had 
the  terms  granted  and  punctiliously  ratifi- 
ed on  the  part  of  administration  ;  but  that 
those  who,  trusting  to  the  honour  and  gra- 
titude of  government,  had  in  two  instances 
already,  and  wpuld  in  a  third,  if  the  noble 
lord  proved-  as  good  as  his  wo;d,  have  their 
requests  uniformly  denied,  as  absurd,  un- 
reasonable, and  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
established  service. 

Colonel  Murray  said,  as  far  as  he  could 
learn,  there  was  no  partiality :  there  was,  he 
believed^  in  the  Highland  regiment,  about 
30  Irish  and  15  English,  but  that  merely 
arose  from  a  circumstance  of  an  officer 
raised  to  an  higher  rank,  who  was  led  by 
his  connections  to  recruit  in  that  country. 
He  said,  as  to  the  levy-money,  it  was  far 
from  being  sufficient;  be  was  certain, 
every  man  procured,  cost  considerably 
njore  than  tlie  bounty  granted  by  parlia- 
ment ;  and  as  to  the  corps  being  incom- 
plete, he  could  say,  for  his  own,  it  at  pre- 
sent cpntained  1,010,  which  was  but  74i 
short  of  its  full  complement. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Hariley  s&idy  that  though 
the  conduct  of  France  made  the  utmosj: 
exertions  of  Great  Britain  necessarjr 
against  her,  and  agfiinst  those  who  migl^t 
be  joined  with  her,  yet  he  should  ever  cp^n- 
sider  in  a  different  light  an  American  an4 
a  Frenchman,  and,  as  much  as  lay  in  hi^ 
power,  separate  the  two  parties.  He  la- 
mented that  the  pleasures  of  ministry  had  . 
made  this  a  very  difficult  task ;  but  still  he 
would  lose  no  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing between  them  as  much  as  possible; 
and  as  he  had  always  thought  the  Ameri- 
can w^'  was  founded  in  injustice,  and  pro- 
secuted in  folly,  so  he  could  not  condemn 
the  resistance  of  America ;  but  as  he  would 
be  everfea4y  to  lay  down  his  life  and  for- 
tune to  support  the  honour  of  his  sove* 
ver^ign,  and  the  interests  of  his  country, 
against  their  natural  enemies,  so  he  would 
be  ever  the  foremost  to  seek  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  America.  He  therefore  desired 
to  know  if  more  regular  troops  were  to  be 
send  out  to  that  country,  which,  he  feared 
would  only  tend  to  exasperate  the  minds 
of  the  Americans,  and  prevent  their  being 
open  to  any  reconciliation. 

Sir  P.  J.  Gierke  was  of  the  same  opi# 
nion.  He  had  great  confidence  in  the 
spirit  and  activity  of  the  militia  and  new- 
raisedi  recruits,  when  joined  with,  or  mixed 
among,  the  veteran  troops ;  but  did  not 
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approve  of  trusting  principally  to  their 
defence. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  nation  to  a  man 
would  at  length,  as  well  as  their  steady 
and  zbalotn  friends,  the  inhabitants  of 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  have  their  eyes 
opened,  and  be  convinced,  he  feared  when 
it  would  be  too  late,  of  the  incapacity,  ab- 
surdity, and  obstinacy  of  an  unprincipled 
administration.  He  did  not  doubt  but  the 
nation  in  a  body  would  discover^  not  the 

Eersonal  perfidy  of  this  or  that  member, 
ut  the  destructive  and  unconstitutional 
system  of  government  they  had  been  em- 
ployed as  the  wicked  and  willing  instru- 
ments of  canying  into  execution.  He 
then  remarked  upon  the  professed  impar- 
tiality of  the  noble  lord,  and  the  directive 
spirit  which  inspired  his  political  conduct 
as  first  minister.  Every  kind  oi  proposi- 
tion, and  every  proposer,  came  equally  well 
recommended  to  him ;  he  was  ready  to 
meet  every  man  on  his  own  ground ;  he 
that  came  for  money  should  have  it,  he 
that  desired  none  should  be  bound  to  his 
bargain.  The  noble  lord  said,  no  partiality 
had  been  shewn.  He  could  tell  one  in- 
stance at  least,  which  direc|;ly  contradicted 
that  assertion.  A  noble  relation  of  his 
(Uie  duke  of  Richmond)  had  offered  to 
raise  a  regiment  without  a  shilling  expence 
to  government ;  but  his  offer  was  refused. 
Nor  was  that  all :  it  was  treated  with  silent 
contempt,  .not  a  syllable  of  answer  was 
ever  returned,  not  so  roudi  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  receipt  of  the  letter. 
No ;  ia  the  language  or  the  Morning 
Post,*'  theGaHicduke,'*  <*  the  Anglo-Gallic 
duke,"  was  not  a  fit  person  to  be  trusted 
in  the  way  of  his  pix>fession,^nd  in  de- 
fence of  nis  own  property  and  native 
country.  The  noble  duke  was  too  much 
in  the  interest  i3^  France,  diough  common 
aense,  or  common  probability,  most  sive 
the  lie  direct  to  every  such  insfnuation, 
independent  of  the  well  known  patriotic 
sentiments  of  his  noble  relation,  when  it 
was  consider^,  what  a  great  and  valuable 
property  he  possessed  in  this  kingdom,  and 
what  a  trifling  property  he  heldm  France. 
But  these  were  mere  pretences,  to  cover 
the  fixed  rancour  and  enmity  whence  pro- 
ceeded this  systematic  abuse.  That  noble- 
man's chief  crime  was,  that  he  was  a  Whi^ ; 
that  bred,  and  continuing  stedfast  m 
principles  of  Whiggism,  those,  to  whom 
those  principles  by  nature  and  education 
Were  obnoxious,  found  in  him  a  most  for^ 
midable  and  able  resister  of  their  schemes 
of  despotism;'  and  that  he  remained  firm 
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and  unshaken  m  his  resolution  to  oppose 
the  diabolical  attempts  of  the  instruments 
employed  to  render  the  constitution  of  thia 
country  no  better  than  an  empty  name. 

Colonel  Barre  observing  that  the  majo* 
rity  werejagainst  his  motion,  said  it  was  now 
for  parHament  to  see  with  its  own  eyes— 
the  thnes  were  serious— they  were  critical 
— they  were  dangerous.  He  wished  tp  do 
his  duty ;  he  meant  to  do  his  dlity.  There 
might  be  struggles ;  and  the  vengeance  of 
the  nation  might  be  wreaked  on  mose  who 
had  brought  the  nation  to  the  lowest  ebb 
of  misery  and  distress — who  had  dis- 
membered it  of  18,  provinces ;  and  who, 
if  not  dmely  checked,  might  ere  long  add 
to  these  calamities  what  he  trembled  to 
think  of. 

Lord  Beauchamp  contended,  that,  if  the 
last  returns  from  tne  militia  should  be  laid 
before  the  House,  no  just  idea  could  be 
formed  from  it  of  the  true  state  of  our 
home-defence ;  for,  by  the  nature  of  that 
service,  such  numbers  were  entitled  to 
their  discharge  at  the  end  of  three  years 
service,  that  the  corps  must  be  considera- 
bly reduced.  This  was  a  great  defect, 
which  he  wished  to  see  remedied  in  our 
militia  laws ;  he  wished  a  provision  might 
be  made  in  a  future  Bill,  by  which  the 
militia  should,  in  case  of  threatened  danger 
to  the  state,  forfeit  for  a  while  their  right 
to  their  discharge.  The  motion  appeared 
to  him  of  a  dangerous  tendency ;  he  would 
consequently  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Fox  moved  as  an  amendment,  that 
the.  words  *<  militia  included''  be  left  out  of 
the  motion.  , 

Mr.  Rigby  said,  that  it  was  a  very  ex- 
traordinary language  used  by  the  right 
hon.  mover,  to  say,  that  the  loss  of  Do* 
minica  would  belaid  at  the  door  of  ad- 
miral Barrington ;  on  the  contrary,  he  waa 
convinced  tlmt  admiral  was  as  gallant  an 
officer  as  any  in  the  service. 

Colonel  Barri  said,  no  man  on  eardi 
was  farther  from  insinuating  any  thing  to 
the  disadvantage  of  admiral  Barrington. 
He  was  equally  persuaded  of  his  great  pro- 
fessional merits,  and  his  many  amiable 
qualities  in  private  life. 

Colonel  Onshw  insisted  upon  knowing 
what  the  hon.  mover  meant  by  **  strug- 
gles.^ If  no  explanation  was  given,  he 
should  take  it  to  signify  rebellion.  A  me- 
nace! a  threat!  and  nodiingdse.  Goo^ 
heaven !  to  what  a  predicament  are  we  re- 
duced! The  rebellion  in  America  h^ 
brought  us  intp  a  war  with  France,  per- 
haps soon  with  Spain,  and  now  notoins 
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hat  rd>elllon  will  do  at  home.    I  have 
long  seal  this  coming  on. 

The  original  motion  was  negatived. 
The  question  being  put  on  the  Amend- 
ment, the  House  oivided:  Yeas  28; 
Noes  103. 

Debate  on  Mr.  Temple  lAdtrtUU  Mo- 
tionfor  the  Trial  of  Str  Hugh  FaUiser.'} 
Dec  1 1.  Mr.  Temple  Luttretl  said,  that, 
in  the  Committee  oi  the  Navy  Estimates, 
he  bad  mentioned,*  in  the  presence  of  two 
great  naval  officers,  the  a&ir  of  the  27th 
of  July ;  and  as  a  publication  had  appeared 
In  a  morning  {)aper,  since  their  return  into 
port,  signed  with  one  of  their  names,  con- 
taining a  personal  defence  of  his  own  con- 
duct, and  supporting  it  by  censuring  that 
of  the  commander  in  chief,  he  did  on  that 
day  call  for  some  explanation  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  when  both  the  hon.  gentlemen  rose 
in  their  places,  and  respectively  defended 
their  characters.  Two  circumstances  came 
out,  however,  on  that  occasion,  which 
formed  the  true  ground  of  the  question  he 
was  about  to  submit  to  the  House.  One 
was,  that  the  commander  in  chief  said,  that 
his  signal  to  engage  was  out  from  3  in  the 
afternoon  till  8  in  the  evening,  and  was 
not  obeyed.  The  fact  stated  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  true  by  the  vice-admiral  of 
the  blue ;  but  he  justified  his  not  answer- 
inff  the  signal,  upon  a  general  assertion 
of  the  impracticability,  &om  the  damage 
he  had  received.  The  admirals  observa- 
tions contained  an  implied  charge  of  dis- 
obedience ;  the  conseouence  of  which  was, 
that  he  was  prevented  firom  re-attacking 
the  enemy;  the  vice-admiral's  acknbw- 
ledgment  went  to  the  direct  admission  of 
the  &ct,  qualified  by  circumstances  of  dis- 
ability. So  the  matter  rested  for  that  time, 
it  not  being  properly  before  the  House* 
But  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  he 
pledged  himself,  that  he  would  propose 
Bome  mode  of  bringing  the  affiur  properly 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  and 
frame  some  motion  for  taking  the  sense  of 
it,  upon  a  subject  which,  in  every  view  it 
could  be  tajoen,  was,  in  his  opinion,  of  the 
first  importance.  Both  the  hon.  gentle- 
men were  now  again  in  their  places.  The 
motion  he  intended  to  make  was  chiefly 
founded  on  ttie 'conversation  which  passed 
between  the  admiral  and  the  vice-aamiraL 
It  was  said,  he  understood,  that  his  intro- 
ducing the  a£Eur  the  other  night  was  by 
previous  concert  with  one  of  the  parties, 

♦  Set  Vol  19,  p,  im. ' 


or  his  friends.  He  begged  leave  to  assure 
the  House,  that  no  surmise  was  ever  worse 
founded ;  that  what  he  offered  at  that  time 
entirely  proceeded  from  himself,  as  did 
the  part  ne  was  now  goin^  t6  tak^.  He 
had  acquainted  no  person  m  that  House, 
or  out  of  it,  with  bis  intentions ;  nor  did 
be,  now  he  was  going  to  commit  it  to  tho 
sense  of  the  House,  know  that  it  would 
be  so  much  as  seconded,  unless  the  vice-* 
admiral  himself  should,  in  order  to  vindi<- 
cate  his  character,  do  that  friendly  o£^ce 
for  him.  He  then  moved,  <<  That  an  hum- 
ble Address  be^  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give 
directions  that  a  court-martial  may  be  held 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  vice-admiral 
sir  Hugh  Palliser,  in  and  relative  to  an 
action  near  Ushant;  on  the  27th  of  July 
last,  between  his  Majesty's  fleet  and  th9 
fleet  of  France :  it  appeann^  to  this  House, 
that  the  said  vice-admiral  did  not  obey  the 
signals  of  his  superior  commander,  when 
preparing  to  re*engage  the  ships  of  the 
enemy." 

Sir  Joseph  Matxhiy  seconded  the  mo* 
tion,  and  urged  a  few  words  to  shew  its 
necessity. 

Sir  Hugh  Pattiser  said,  that  he  looked 
upon  himself  most  injuriously  treated  by 
the  attack  of  some  dark,  concealed  as* 
sassin,  in  a  newspaper;  that  he  waited  oA 
his  admiral,  as  the  only  person  who  coulj 
afford  him  that  assistance  he  wanted  to* 
wards  vindicating  his  charact^ ;  that  hii 
application  proving  firuitless,  he  had  re« 
course  to  the  sole  means  in  his  power,  aii 
appeal  to  the  public,  of  wiping  off  the 
aspersion.  This  he  had  done  in  an  open 
and  &ir  manner.  Here  the  a&ir  rested, 
till  the  hbn.  gentleman,  who  made  the 

Sresei^t  motion,  brought  the  subject  to  bc^ 
iscussed  in  that  House ;  on  which  occa* 
sion,  he  could  not  help  observing,  that  the 
bon.  admiral,  instead  of  explaining,  acted^ 
in  his  opinion,  in  a  very  unoecoming  man- 
ner ;  for,  without  making  any  direct  accu- 
sation of  a  criminal  nature,  he  substan- 
tially charged  him  with  disobedience,  and 
seemed  to  lay  the  want  of  success  on  the 
27th  of  July  at  his  dqor ;  either  on  the 
score  of  refusing  what  was  actually  in  his 
power  to  do,  or  a  mere  want  of  knowledge 
in  his  profession.  These  were  insinua* 
tions  he  had  determined  he  would  not  lid 
under ;  he  was  conscious  he  had  performed 
his  duty ;  nor  would  he,  from  any  motives 
of  convenience,  expediency,  or  public  opi- 
nion, father  the  faults  of  any  man.  The 
truth  wa3|  that  the  admiral  eudeavourodi 
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to  load  him  with  the  public  odium  of  the 
miscarriage  of  that  day,  and  compel  him 
to  submit  to  bear  the  blame  of  his  own 
mistakes  and  incapacity.  Ftndinj^  that 
neither  by  personal  applications,  nor  from 
public  motives,  the  admiral  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  do  him  justice ;  and  that 
he  asserted,  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  that 
he  would  never  serve  with  him,  he  found 
himself  drove  to  the  necessity  of  doing  what 
was  extremely  irksome ;  that  was,  of  ac- 
cusing him  of  being  the  cau^  of  our  dis- 
appointment on  that  day ;  in  which,  if  the 
British  flag  was  not  disgraced,  it  gained  no 
additional  honour.  He  was  compelled  to 
do  this,  to  repair  the  injury  done  to  his 
honour.  Such  was  the  precise  situation 
he  stood  in.  What  he  had  done,  there- 
fore, was  dictated  by  self-defence ;  and  he 
did  it  with  the  utmost  pain  and  reluctance, 
as  there  were  few  men  living  he  •had  a 
higher  veneration  and  esteem  for  than  the 
hon.  gentleman,  as  a  friend  and  intimate 
acquaintance,  whom  he  had  known  for 
many  years,  and  whose  friendship  he  look- 
ed upon  as  one  of  the  happiest  circum- 
stances of  his  lif%. 

Earl  Nugent  condemned  the  conduct  of 
the  vice-admiral,  and  was  against  the  mo- 
tion. He  said,  such  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, at  any  time,  would  be  extremely 
wrong,  much  more  so  now  when  every 
thing  valuable  to  the  nation  was  at  stake/ 
He  said  it  was  extremely  imprudent  of  the 
vice-admiral  to  take  notice  of  an  anony- 
mous publication  in  the  manner  he  did ; 
and  equally  imprudent  to  press  anyone 
point  leading  directly  to  an  inquiry,  which 
would  call  the  great  naval  officers  from 
their  duty,  and  sow  dissention  among  all 
ranks  of  seamen,  from  the  admiral  to  the 
foremast-man.  As  to  the  professional  re- 
putation pf  the  two  officers,  in  what  in- 
stance had  either  of  them  suffered  ?  In  the 
public  prints :  and  were  those  anonymous 
miputations  sufficient  grounds  for  an  in- 
quiry? Suppose  every  fine  woman  who 
saw  herself  calumniated  in  the  same  man- 
ner, by  one  of  her  own  sex,  who  was  en- 
vious of  her  charms,  was  in  like  manner 
to  demand  an  inquiry^  where  would  it 
end  ?  The  idea  was  too  absurd  to  reason 
upon  it. .  The  French,  it  was  true,  claimed 
ihe  victory ;  a  strange  effect  of  conquest  1 
stealing  away  under  covert  of  the  night, 
leaving  their  whole  western  commerce  at 
our  mercy,  and  hiding  themselves  in  port, 
behind  their  forts  and  batteries ;  yet  they 
asserted  in  the  language  of  gasconade,  so 
flEunlUar  to  them,  that  they  conquered ; 
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but  they  lied.  I  hope  I  shall  receive  no 
challenge  for  this;  if  I  should,  this  House 
must  be  ah  old  man's  second. 

Capt.  fValsingham  censured  sir  Hugh's  . 
publication.  He  recollected  well,  that  he 
never  saw  more  cordiality  than  -appearec^ 
among  all  the  ofGcers  on  their  return  into 
Plymouth  afler  the  affisiir  of  the  27th  of 
July.  The  admirals  seemed  to  live  ex- 
tremely happy  together.  He  dined  almost 
every  day  with  some*  one  party  or  other. 
He  heard  both  the  hon.  admiral  and  vice- 
admiral  say  the  handsomest  things  of  each 
other  when  absent.  There  was  not  a  single 
captain  in  that  service,  he  believed,  with 
whom  at  times  he  did  not  converse ;  and^ 
he  protested,  he  never  heard  the  roost 
distant  insinuation  thrown  out  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  admiral  or  vice-admiral* 
He  had  extremely  to  lament  that  the  vice- 
admiral  took  notice  of  the  anonymous  pub- 
lication. He  had  good  reason  to  believe 
he  knew  the  author,  and  was  perfectly 
satisfied  that  it  was  a  lieutenant  aboard 
the  vice-admiral's  own  ship^  He  warmly 
recommended  unanimity,  and  said  he  would 
give  his  negative  to  the  motion. 

Lord  Shtddham  confirmed  every  thing 
the  hon.  cs^tain  had  asserted,  being  pre- 
sent at  the  scene  described ;  and  solemnly 
affirmed,  that  not  the  most  distant  insinua- 
tion transpired,  to  the  prejudice  of  either 
of  the  commanders. 

Lord  North  said,  that  the  House  had 
not  a  single  tittle  of  evidence  to  support  it 
as  a  resolution  of  a  matter  of  fact. 

Sir  iV,  Meredith  moved  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  resolutidn  be  bmitted,  because 
there  was  no  proof  of  disobedience  before 
the  House;  and  if  there  even  was,  he 
thought  it  would  be  extremely  improper 
to  order  a  trial,  upon  such  a  motion  of  pre« 
judgment. 

Lord  North  agreed  with  the  amendment ; 
and  said,  he^  should  gnre  the  remaining 
part  of  the  motion  a  negative,  in  some 
shape  or  other. 

Lord  John  Cavendish  was  of  the  same 
sentiments ;  expressing  his  sorroW^  that,  at 
so  critical  a  moment,  such  unhappy  dis- 
sentions  should  arise.  He  was  of  opinion^ 
that  it  \^ould  not  be  proper  to  give  a  direct 
negative,  but  rather  to  do  it  by  the  pre- 
vious question,  or  by  moving  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Admiral  Keppel  rose,  and  thanked  hi^ 
firiends  on  every  side  of  the  House  for  theiir 
personal  partiality  for  him,  and  their  un- 
willin^ess  that  any  inquiry  should  be  niad^ 
into  h»  cdnduct^as  one  Of  the  parties  ooB« 
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cerned  In  the  affiiir  of  the  27th  of  July. 
But  that  was  now  over ;  he  had  been  ac- 
cused, and  publicly  accused.  Specific 
diarges  of  neglect,  incapacity,  'Sec.  had 
been  lodged  at  the  Admiralty  board ;  and 
be  bad  notice,  in  consequence  of  this  ac- 
cusation, from  that  board,  to  prepare  for 
8  court-martial.  However  disagreeable 
some  of  the  concomitant  circumstances 
might  have  been,  he  was  now  forty  years 
in  the  service,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  passages  of  his  life.  He  did  not 
court  the  enquiry,  for  many  obvious  rea- 
sons, some  of  which  had  been  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  ;  but  now  that 
inquiry  was  determined  upon,  he  should 
meet  it  with  calmness,  and  inward  satis- 
faction. 

The  hon.  gentleman,  who  was  his  ac- 
cuser, had,  in  his  speech,  stated  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  conduct,  on  account  of  the 
iminuations  thrown  out  by  him  the  other 
night  He  appealed  to  the  recollection 
of  the  House,  whether  what  he  said  ad- 
mitted of  so  unfavourable  an  interpreta- 
tion ;  if  it  did,  he  surely  did  not  intend  to 
do  so.  He  stated  a  fact,  but  so  far  from 
drawing  any  conclusion  from  it,  he  said, 
fe  only  fault  that  he  knew  the  vice-admiral 
to  be  guilty  o£^  was  writing  a  letter  in  the 
morning  paper,  signed  "  Hugh  Pailiser  ;'* 
and  if  he  was  of  that  rancorous  disposition 
which  such  an  imputation  would  imply, 
he  might  have  insisted  on  having  the  hon. 
gentleman  tried  for  promoting  mutiny 
•board  the  fleet ;  for,  most  certainly,  what- 
ever went  directly  to  charge^  the  com- 
mander with  neglect,  &c.  in  this  public 
manner,  was  of  a  mutinous  tendency. 
Thank  God,  he  was  not  the  accuser,  but 
the  accused !  He  was  called  out'  to  serve 
lus  country  at  a  very  critical  period :  he 
had  performed  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities ;  and  whatever  the  issue  might  be, 
he  had  one  consolation,  that  he  hacf  acted 
ttrictly  to  the  best  of  his  judgment.  He 
•hould  decline  saying  a  syllable  to  the 
question,  as  he  could  not  think  of  voting, 
and  should  quit  the  House.  l^There  was 
an  almost  general  plaudit  at  the  end  of 
each  sentence.]     He  then  went  away. 

Admiral  Pigot  entered  into  a  recapita- 
teion  of  the  many  public  and  private  vir- 
tues possessed  by  the  hon.  admiral  who  had 
JJttt  quitted  the  House.  He  said  he  had 
been  44  years  in  the  service  himself,  forty 
of  which  he  had  the  honour  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  hon.  admiral,  both  as  a 
P"vate  and  public  man;  in  the  whole 
^wiae  of  wkicb^  he  never  knew  a  single 


action  of  his  life  that  did  not  serve  to  pro*^ 
(duce  some  instance]  highly  deserving  the 
approbation  of  every  good  and  honest  maa* 
As  to  the  vice-admiral,  he  said,  though  be 
had  not  known  him  so  long,  he  alwaye 
BSteemed  him  as  a  worUiy  nkm,  and  n 
brave  officer ;  but^  standing  as  he  did,  he 
#ouId  prefer  truth  to  opinion,  he  woukt 
express  himself  freely,  and  without  the 
least  degree  of  reserve.  The  hon.  gentle* 
man  had  accused  himself  in  a  newspaper, 
signed  with  his  own  name:  at  least,  he 
had  substantially  done  so ;  for,  in  answef 
to  an  anonymous  publication^  he  had 
written  a  letter  to  his  admiral,  in  which  he 
agitated  a  point  little  known,  and  uni-^' 
versally  imattended  to,  that  of  not  obey- 
ing the  signal  for  battle;  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  he  acted  the  part  of  hii 
own  accuser.  He  acknowledged  that  hef 
did  not  obey  the  signal ;  and  by  that  ac-* 
knowledfi;ment,  admitted  a  fact  that  it  wad 
impossible  for  the  admiral  to  explain  away 
were  he  so  inclined,  because  it  was  that 
species  of  proof  that  no  man  could  con* 
trovert.  By  the  motion  now  on  the  table, 
the  sam^  admission  on  the  part  of  the 
vice-admiral  was  brought  before  and  intq 
the  recollection  of  the  House.  What, 
then,  could  admiral  Keppel  do  ?  He  could 
not  contradict  the  yice-admiral*s  own 
words ;  he  could  not  take  a  blame  upon 
himself  which  he  was  no  way  answerable 
for ;  nor  could  he,  consistently  with  his  owx| 
honour,  or  the  service  he  was  engaged  in. 
Venture  to  sea  with  a  person  who  had,  in 
a  public  newspaper,  signed  with  his  name, 
censured  his  conduct  as  commander  in 
chief  on  the  dky  of  action.  On  the  otfaei: 
hand,  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  vice- 
admiral^  He  is  present  on  the  ^th  of 
July;  he  is  a  witness  to  the  pretended 
neglect  and  misconduct  of  the  admiral ; 
he  returns  to  port,  nd,  while  on  shore, 
continues  on  a  footing  of  friendship  with 
his  commander.  He  goes  a  second  time 
to  sea,  and  returns  a  second  time ;  and 
yet  all  this  time  there  is  not  a  word  oF* 
censure  or  complaint  on  his  part;  and 
now,  at  the  end  of  almost  five  months,  he 
exhibits  an  accusation  against  his  prin- 
cipal !  He  aflSrmed,  (for  he  would  speak 
out,)  that  the  Admhralty  acted  very  rashly 
and  nastily  in  this  business.  An  officer  m 
Mr.  Keppers  rank,  services,  and  profes- 
sional character,  deserved  another  kind  of 
treatment.  The  Admiralty-board  should 
have  deliberated,  and  have  acted  with  i| 
becoming  caution  before  they  received  the 
vice-admiral's  complaint «  at  ieast,  befoxt? 
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thej  took  a  single  official  step  in  cooae- 
quence  of  the  accusation  made  against 
Mr.  KeppeL  They  should  have  con- 
aidered  tne  grounds  of  difference,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  produced  them;  they 
should  have  jrecollected,  that  the  vice-ad- 
miral  was  personally  displeased  with  his 
prindpaL  He  said,  he  was  extremely 
aorry  for  the  conduct  of  the  yice-admiraJ, 
BO  far  as  it  respected  that  gentleman  i)er- 
•onally ;  but  he  confessed  he  was  astonish- 
ed at  the  conduct  of  the  Admiralty-board, 
which  could  act  in  so  precipitate,  and 
•eeminely  partial  a  manner. 

hora  Mulgrave  said,  the  constitution  of 
the  board  was  this :  they  were,  in  all  mat- 
ters of  accusation,  obliged  to  act  minis- 
terially ;  they  had  no  judicial  power ;  but 
when  a  complaint  was  preferred,  they 
were  of  course  not  only  compelled,  in  dis- 
charge of  their  office,  to  receive  it,  but  to 
give  the  necessary  directions  to  proceed 
to  trial.  Apply,  then,  the  constitution  of 
the  board  to  the  point  in  question*  The 
vice-admiial  prefers  an  accusation,  con- 
aisting  of  five  separate  charffes,  properly 
drawn  up,  and  specifically  pomtedl  What, 
then,  could  the  Admiraity-board  do? 
They  must  either  take  upon  them  to  pre- 
judge the  truth  of  those  charges,  or  ad- 
mit them  to  be  such  as  were  fit  to  be  sent 
to  the  consideration  of  a  court-martial. 
The  first  they  could  not,  dared  not  do, 
being  totally  ignorant  of  the  truth  or  fal- 
lacy of  them;  the  second  they  were 
obliged  to  comply  with,  because  the  mat- 
ter admitted  of  no  alternative.  If  there 
was  any  fault  in  receiving  the  accusation, 
and  actine  in  the  first  instance  ministerially 
upon  it,  by  ordering  a  court-martial,  he, 
for  cme,  was  ready  to  take  it  upon  him- 
self. 

Admiral  Pigot  said,  that  the  hand  of  the 
Admiralty-board  was  not  tied  up  in  the 
manner  described  by  the  noble  lord,  be- 
cause that  would  amount  to  a  principle 
which  would  go  to  the  destruction  of  all 
naval  service,  and  leave  every  superior  of- 
ficer at  the  mercy  of  his  inferior.  The 
yice-admiral*s  conduct  was  such  as  would 
fully  justify  caution  and  deliberation  in 
the  Admiralty-board.  Five  months  the 
vice-admiral  remains  silent ;  at  tlie  end  of 
five  months  he  exhibits  a  charge  of  neg- 
lect, &c  against  his  admiral.  In  this  in- 
terim he  serves  under  him ;  he  goes  to  sea 
a  second  time  under  his  command,  and 
liow  appears  as  an  accuser,  for  the  ex- 
"press  purpose  of  vindicating  his  own  cha- 
ncter.    He   was  pretty  sure,  the  Ad- 
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miralty-board  could  not  be  restricted  in 
the  manner  described  by  the  noble  lord  ; 
that  they  were  not  precluded  from  exer- 
cismg  their  own  judgment;  nor  were^ 
obliged,  in  any  instance,  to  give  effect  or 
existence  to  a  charse  which  they  were 
previously  persuaded  was  frivolous  or  ill- 
founded;  or  had  reason  to  suppose  ori* 
^natedmore  in  personal  resentment  than 
in  any  just  founolEition* 

Mr.  Burke  now  rose,  and  desired  an 
Act  of  the  22d  of  George  2,  s.  33,  to  be 
read,  which  provides  that  all  complaints 
against  officers  in  the  navy  shall  be  pre- 
pared within  three  years  after  the  fisict 
committed,  or  within  one  year  after  their 
arrival  in  any  port  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland.  This,  he  said,  altered  the  law  as 
it  formerly  stood ;  for,  previous  to  this 
Act,  the  Admiralty-board  might,  to  gra- 
tify resentments  or  factious  purposes,  re- 
ceive a  complaint  agaipst  any  commander, 
or  any  other  officer,  without  limitation  ia 
point  of  time.  Here,  tlien,  was  the  clear- 
est testimony  of  the  previous  existence  of 
a  discretionary  power  in  the  Admiralty- 
board.  If  there  had  been  no  previous 
discretion  in  the  Admiralty-board,  there 
could  be  no  occasion  for  confining  it.  If 
there  was  a  discretionary  power  then,  it 
continued  still  in  force,  in  every  other  re- 
spect; for  that  was  the  only  instance  in 
the  whole  Act  in  which  it  was  limited. 

Lord  Mtdgrave  said  the  clause  pointed 
to  a  particular  grievance,  and  gave  a  re- 
medy ;  but  it  was  not  by  implication,  or 
remote  deductions,  that  the  law  of  the  22d 
of  his  late  majesty  was  to  be  explained. 
It  was  an  aggre^te  of  all  the  laws  which 
were  then  in  being  relative  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, the  exercise  of  its  official  powers,  and 
all  the  subordinate  functions  exercised 
under  its  authority.  The  afiair  in  the 
Mediterranean,  under  Matthews  and  Le- 
stock,  had  given  rise  to  several  new  diffi- 
culties, which  the  statute  of  1749  was 
framed  to  correct.  It  had  been  strongly 
urged,  that  several  officers,  who  had  been 
accused  of  high  crimes,  were  permitted  to 
escape  with  impunity ;  because  there  re- 
mained a  power  in  the  Admiralty  boards 
or  commander  in  chief,  to  refuse  to  pro* 
ceed  upon  accusations  openly  and  specific 
cally  made.  He  did  not  wish  to  make  any 
application  of  what  passed  on  that  occa* 
sion  to  the  present  times  ;  but,  if  he  re- 
collected riffht,  the  vice-admiral  Lestock 
found  himself  in  a  very  disagreeable  situa- 
tion. He  found  his  condiict  impeached ; 
he  demanded  a  court  martialf  but  was  ra^ 
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fused  it  In  short,  the  numerous  inconve- 
niGicies  which  arose  in  the  course  of  that 
well-known  miscarriage  in  the  Mediterra- 
iiean,  was  the  true  cause  of  the  statute  of 
die  ^2d  Geo.  2,  in  which  it  is  specially 
enacted,  that,  upon  an  accusation  delivered 
by  a  known  accuser,  the  Admiralty  board 
shall  give  immediate  orders  for  a  court 
martial,  whidi  court  martial  shall  consist 
of  the  senior  flaff  officer  of  the  port  at 
which  the  board  snail  appoint  the  mquiry 
to  be  made,  and  the  13  senior  captains. 
This  was  the  constitution  of  the  Admi- 
ralty board:  and  under  this  constitution, 
he  contended,  that  the  board  was  bound  to 
act  merely  ministerially,  and  in  no  other 
manner  ;  the  accusation  being  made,  the 
board  had  no  option ;  they  must  act  as 
they  did,  or  not  at  all :  if,  indeed,  the  accu- 
sation was  loosely  or  inaccurately  drawn 
up ;  if  it  was  frivolous  and  vexatious  in  its 
tendency ;  if  it  was  destitute  of  specifica- 
tion ;  then  it  might  have  been  the  duty  of 
the  Admiralty  to  have  looked  to  the  con- 
sequence of  such  a  loose,  indefinite 
diar^ ;  to  which,  from  its  want  of  speci- 
fication or  inaccuracy,  no  proper  defence 
could  be  made,  nor  any  defihite  issue 
taken :  but,  he  begged  leave  to  say,  that 
the  accusation  preferred  by  the  vice-ad- 
miral contained  five  specific  defined 
diarges,  directly  affirmative  of  miscon- 
doct,  neglect  ot  duty,  of  the  admiral's  not 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  destroy  or  re-at- 
tack the  enemy ;  and  therefore  the  board 
could  not  discretionally  reject  them. 

Admiral  Pigot  said,  the  noble  lord's 
description  of  the  constitution  of  the  Ad- 
mindty  board,  under  the  statute,  was  ridi- 
culous ;  it  was  monstrous ;  and  would,  i^ 
true,  destroy  all  service  and  subordination. 
Bt  the  noble  lord's  reasoning;,  he  would 
wish  to  persuade  the  H^seof  the  existence 
•fihis  principle,  that  The  commanders  in 
diief  were  liable,  at  the  pleasure  of  any 
inferior  officer,  or  a  lieutenant,  or  a  mid- 
shipman, to  be  accused  m  the  manner  de- 
scribed by  the  noble  lord ;  on  which,  with- 
out any  previous  conununication  whatever, 
the  Admiralty  board  were  instantly  com- 
pelled, in  the  language  of  the  noble  lord, 
to  give  directions  for  a  speedy  trial.  What, 
for  instance,  would  have  been  the  case  of 
the  honourable  admiral,  now  absent  from 
his  place,  on  his  last  sailing  from  Ports* 
mouth,  when  the  very  &te  of  the  kingdom 
was  at  stake,  and  when  a  very  few  days 
May  might  have  proved  fatal,  if  some 
lieutenant  or  midshipman  aboard  his  fleet 
had  made  any  one  (i  ecific  charge,  answer- 


ing the  description  of  the  noble  lord,  re« 
snecting  his  conduct  on  the  27th  of  July  ? 
'Hiat  he  would  have  received  notice  from 
the  board,  that  a  court  martial  would  be 
speedily  held  upon  him,  to  answer  the 
specific  charge  or  charges  made ;  that  the 
next  in  command  under  him,  at  that  port, 
was  to  sit  as  president  on  his  trial;  and 
that  the  1 3  eldest  captains  were  to  be  his 
triers.  The  principle  maintained  by  the 
noble  Ibrd  went  this  length,  or  it  amounted 
to  nothing.  If  the  principle  of  discretioa 
was  abandoned  in  any  one  instance,  it  must 
in  every  other  where  the  charge  was  spe- 
cific. What,  in  this  presumed  case,  would 
be  the  condition  of  tne  nation  ?  The  ad« 
miral  must  be  brought  to  immediate  trial ; 
and  all  the  operations  at  sea  suspended, . 
till  another  successor  is  appointed.  This 
would  be  such  a  state  of  thmgs,  as  was 
monstrous  to  think  on.  He  was  certain 
it  was  never  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  Act,  nor  the  practice  of  any  one  com- 
missioner of  the  Admiralty  who  acted 
under  it,  since  it  was  framed,  to  proceed 
in  so  preposterous  and  extraordinary  a 
manner.  He  turned  to  the  conduct  of  the 
vice-admiral,  who,  he  said,  had  affected  all 
along  to  have  been  induced  to  answer  an 
anonymous  publication,  so  often  alluded 
to,  and  proceeded  to  subsequent  steps, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  clearing  up  his  ho^ 
nour,  and  having  his  conduct  mouired 
into.  Yet  what  has  the  vice-admiral  done  I 
Instead  of  urging  an  inquiry,  suph  as  be 
seemed  desirous  to  press  for  from  the  be* 
ginning,  he  had  shrunk  from  it  in  his  own 
person,  and  had  endeavoured  to  evade  it, 
by  accusing  his  commander  in  chief. 

Lord  John  Cavendish  said,  the  argu- 
ments and  deductions  of  the  noble  lord 
went  plainly  to  this,  that  every  profes- 
sional man  mieht  accuse  his  inferior  or 
superior ;  and  that  the  accusation  must  be 
received;  and  if  specific  and  direct,  the 
Admiralty  board  must  proceed  by  ordering 
an  inmiediate  trial;  because  they  acted 
ministerially,  and  were  obliged  to  comply, 
without  any  deliberation.  If  the  Aami- 
ralty  board  was  thus  tied  up,  the  most 
speedy  and  effectual  means  ought  to  be 
adopted,  to  put  that  board  upon  a  different 
footing;  if  it  was  not,  then  fevery  thu^ 
urged  by  the  noble  lord  was  at  an  end! 
It  was  the  spirit  of  all  jurisdictions  in  this 
country  to  deliberate  before  they  deter- 
mined. It  was  the  use  of  a  grand  jury  to 
stand  between  the  accused  and  accuser ; 
and  though  he  would  not  pretend  to  give 
a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  was 
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led  to  believe,  that  the  Admiralty  board 
were  invetied  with  a  declared  or  implied 
power  to  deliberate  upon  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  diarge,  and  to  apt  in 
the  capacit)r  of  a  grand  jury,  by  givm^  a 
legal  ofiecation  to  the  charge,  or  rejectmg 
it  as  ill-founded  and  vexatious. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  as  the  noble  lord  had  said, 
th^t  the  Admiralty  board  acted  only  mi- 
nisterially, and  could  only  proceed  upon 
(Specific  accusations  siven  ia  ;  and  as  he 
was  convinced  his  noble  relation,  admiral 
Keppel,  would  never  submit  now,  be  his 
provocations  ever  so  great,  to  become  an 
aa:user,  he  thought  it  would  be  extremely 
improper  to  give  the  motion  a  direct  ne« 
sative ;  because  if  sir  Hugh  should  not 
bring  on  an  inauiry  into  his  own  conduct, 
'  the  justice  of  tne  nation  would  be  eluded ; 
he/neant  if  it  should  appear,  as  he  trusted 
it  would,  that  his  hon.  relation  had  perform- 
ed bis  duty.  On  the  last  day  the  vice<» 
'  admiral  was  in  his  place,  heaaid,  be  wished 
tnost  earnestly  for  an  inquiry  into  his  con« 
duct,  if  it  could  be  so  consistently  with  the 
interests  of  his  country,  at  this  very  im- 
portant period.  Without  a  single  addi- 
tional reason  that  could  operate  on  his 
conduct  between  that  day  and  last  Wed- 
nesday, instead  of  preferring  the  interests 
of  his  country  to  personal  feding  and  jus- 
tification, what  bad  the  hon.  gentleman 
done  ?  He  had  not  applied  for  an  inquiry 
into  his  own  conduct,  the  professed  object 
of  his  newspcqper  miblication,  and  his  de- 
daratioos  in  that  House;  but  he  had,  in 
the  first  instance,  fled  from  the  inquiry 
himself,  by  accusing  his  admiral:  and  had, 
besides,  sacrificed  what  he  deemed,  and  so 
often  repeated,  to  be  the  interests  of  his 
country,  not  to  his  own  defence  or  jus- 
lification,  but  to  the  accusation  of  his 
principaL 

General  Cowwiy  said,  he  Looked  upon  it 
that  every  official  board  was  invested  with 
a  discretionary  power ;  he  believed  it  was 
f  o  in  the  army,  though  he  did  not  pretend 
to  say  positively.  When  he  presided  at 
the  board  of  Ordnance,  he  always  under- 
stood that  he  had  a  power  to  reject  com- 
plaints, as  well  as  receive  them. 

General  Keppel  said,  the.  usage  of  the 
lurmy  was  to  refer  the  complaint  to  a  board 
of  general  officers,  who  reported  to  his 
Majesty,  through  the  medium  of  the  secre- 
tary at  war ;  and  the  King  gave  orders  to 
proceed,  or  not,  as  he  thought  fit. 

Sir  Hugh  PaUiser  said,  he  &und  that 
xu>  reparation  for  his  injured  honour  was 
to  be  Qbtaiued^  but  by  a  trisl.     It  could 


not  be  expected  that  be  woidd  accuse  him- 
self. The  hon.  admiral,  absent  from  hip 
place,  though  he  censured  him,  by  openly 
declaring  that  he  would  never  serve  wit^ 
him,  at  Uie  same  time  refused  to  make  tbat^ 
kind  of  accusation  which  alone  could  put^ 
him  in  a  way  of  vindicating  himself;  he 
was  therefore  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
becoming  an  accuser,  when  he  could  not 
obtain  justice  by  any  other  mode.  If  hia 
conduct  was  criminal,  why  did  not  the 
hon.  admiral  call  him  to  account  in  a  pror 
per  manner  ?  Jf  it  was  not  criminal,  hotr 
could  the  admiral  reconcile  to  himself  the 
publicly  charging  him  with  disobedience^ 
and  accompanying  that  charge  with  a  de- 
claration that  he  would  never  again  serve 
with  him  ?  The  truth  was,  the  public  were 
disappointed  relative  to  the  event  of  the 
engagement.  No  mark  of  disapprobatioa 
appeared  in  the  conduct,  of  the  admiral, 
till  this  circumstance  was  known,  when  it 
was  industriously  circulated,  that  it  waa 
the  fault  of  the  rear-admiral  of  the  fleet 
that  the  French  squadron  was  not  re-at- 
tacked. This  was  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  And  as  to  not  making  his  accusa* 
tion  earlier,  the  same  question  might  be 
asked  of  the  admiral,  why  did  he  ^ot  meor 
tion  his  disapprobation  earlier? 

Sir  Joseph  Mavobey  said,  the  whole  had 
every  appearance  of  a  preconcerted 
scheme  to  ruin  the  admiral ;  that  the  vice- 
admiral  was  a  mender  of  the  board  which 
had  given  legal  existence  to  the  accusa- 
tion; that  he  was  called  to  that  board 
through  the  favour  of  the  first  lord  oi  the 
Admiralty,  who,  it  was  known,  directed 
its  deliberations ;  and  that  there  were  the 
strongest  reasons  to  believe  that — 

Lord  Mzi/^rrav^  called  the  last  speaker 
to  order ;  and  insisted,  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  make  charges  which 
amounted  to  a  criiftinal  accusation,  if  true, 
witnout  supporting  sucli  accusation  with 
proofs;  besides,  the  whole  matter  was 
forekpn  to  the  debate. 

^.  Burke,  to  order,  said,  that  the  hon» 
gentleman  was  not  disorderly ;  that  what 
he  was  submitting  to  tlie  House,  was  per- 
fectly relative  to  tlie  suMect  under  consi- 
deration* It  went  no  further  than  pre- 
sumption, and  of  course  called  for  no 
proofs :  suspicion  was  a  good  ground  of 
presumption,  and  presumption  was  at  all 
times,  w  that  House,  mamtainable  in  ar- 
gument. 

Sir  Richard  Suiton  said,  he  would  men- 
tion a  fact,  which  was,  that  an  hon.  friend 
of  his  (admiraLGraves)  who  had^rve^ii^ 
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America,  and,  during* his  abeence,  was 
made  the  sobject  of  news-paper  malevo- 
lence, io  or4er  to  vindicate  his  character, 
a^lHed  to  the  Admiraltv-board  for  a  court- 
martial,  but  was  refbseci,  upon  this  ground, 
that  they  could  not  bring  him  to  trial  with- 
out a  previous  accusation,  and  that  the 
King  was  perfectly  pleased  with  his  ser- 
vice*. This  fact,  he  said,  proved,  that  the 
vice-admiral  could  not  bring  on  an  en- 
quiry into  his  own  conduct,  and  that  the 
powers  of  the  Admiralty-board  were  mere- 
ly mhiisterial. 

Sir  Joseph  Mawbey  said,  he  had  a  right 
to  argue  upon  suspicion  and  presumption ; 
and  pointed  those  suspicions  directly  at 
the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  pressed, 
without  reserve,  that  species  of  presump- 
tive proof,  which  his  suspicions  supplied 
hknwith.  The  noble  lord  (Sandwich) 
WM  the  mouth  of  that  board ;  that  the  in- 
ferior commissioners  were  no  better  than 
cyphers;  and  that,  consequently,  every 
act,  whether  deliberative,  ministerial,  or 
otherwise,  was  solely  the  act  of  the  noble 
lord,  howsoever  disguised ;  that  the  pre- 
sent accusation  had  every  appearance  of  a 
preconcerted  plan  to  ruin  the  admiral; 
and  that  he  hoped  and  trusted,  that  so 
black,  malignant,  and  treacherous  a  step, 
to  strip  one  of  the  brightest  naval  charac- 
ten  this  country  could  ever  boast  of,  would 
meet  with  the  honest  indignation  it  me- 
rited, and  finally  lead  to  a  nill  detection  of 
the  authors  of  so  infamous  a  project. 

Sir  H^h  Palliser  affirmed,  upon  his 
honour,  that  he  had  no  previous  concert 
with  the  noble  lord  alluded  to,  nor  with 
any  individual  at  the  Admiralty- board; 
that  what  he  had  done  was  purely  the  vin- 
dication of  his  own  honour  and  character ; 
that,  such  being  the  object  he  had  all 
along  in  contemplation,  he  never  commu- 
nicated a  syllable  of  his  intentions  to  any 
man ;  find,  be  the  event  what  it  might,  he 
could  with  truth  repeat,  that  he  acted 
throughout  upon  his  own  jndgmerit,  with- 
out eithee  consultation  or  advice. 

Mr*  Temple  Luttrell  said,  that  he  should 
ever  look  upon  a  fact  asserted  by  any  hon. 
■Kmber  in  his  place  in  that  House,  as  en- 
titled to  full  credit,  if  not  contradicted 
upon  equal  authoritjr,  and  by  the  party 
ooocemed ;  but  when  the  fact  stated  con- 
cerned a  person  present,  and  the  fact  was 
acknowledged  by  that  party,  he  could  not 
hesitate  an  insUnt  to  give  credit  to  the 
fiifl  extent  it  had  been  asserted  and  ac- 
knowledged. The  (act  suted  by  the  hon. 
admiral,  now  absent,  was,  ttuit  the  vice- 
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admiral  did  not  obey  the  signal;  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  vice-admiral  himself, 
who  ackhowledged  the  flag  was  fiying  for 
five  hours,  but  that  the  condition  of  his 
division  did  not  permit  him  to  obey  it. 
This  was  such  a  species  of  proof,  as*  ex- 
ceeded any  other  mode,  however  formal 
or  solemn.  These  were  the  grounds  on 
which  the  latter  port  of  his  motion  was 
(bunded ;  but  he  very  readily  consented  to 
the  amendment  Besides,  he  thought  that 
the  vice-admiral,  having  no  o^r  objec« 
tion  to  the  motion,  would  gladly  close  with 
the  preceding  part ;  because  he  had  pro- 
fessed an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  to  be 
the  dearest  wish  of  his  hearts  The  only 
quidification  mixed  with  this  earnest  de- 
sire of  the  vice-admiral  was,  that  he  feared 
it  might  impede  the  pubh'c service ;  yet,  in 
a  few  days  after,  the  vice-admiral,  by  ac- 
cusing his  principal,  caused  those  very  in- 
conveniencies  he  was  so  desirous  to  pre- 
vent. Such,  then,  bebg  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  however  eager  some  gentlemen 
might  be  to  get  rid  of  the  question,  he 
hoped,  in  vindication  c^his  own  honour  aa 
a  professional  man,  that  the  vice-admiral 
would  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  bring 
himself  under  the  e(Fect  of  the  amended 
motion.  The  objection  of  inconveniency» 
&C.  no  longer  existed.  Mr.  Keppel's  trial* 
put  an  end  to  every  argument  which  could 
be  raised  on  that  ground.  The  senior  flag 
officer,  and  the  thirteen  senior  captains  at 
the  port  where  the  court-martial  was  to  be 
held,  must  attend  the  trial,  and  decide  on 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Keppel,  which  circum- 
stances would  give  an  opportunity  to  the 
vice-admiral,  at  the  same  time,  to  vindi- 
cate his  character.  The  same  trial  would 
do  for  both  ;  the  inconveniencies,  be  they 
what  they  might,  would  be  consolidated 
into  one  transaction ;  and  the  justice  of 
the  nation  be  satisfied ;  whiph,  he  affirmed, 
after  what  had  passed,  could  never  be  ef- 
fected, unless  the  vice-admiral  was  brought 
to  a  court-martial.  The  conduct  of  the 
vice-admiral,  should  he  refuse  to  close 
with  this  proposition,  would  seem  to  be 
copied  from  what  appeared  in  a  pamphlet 
towards  Uie  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  and 
looked  upon,  at  that  time,  as  the  produc- 
tion of  an  able  lawyer,.  ( Mr.  Wedderburn  ) 
in  which  it  was  observed,  that  if  the  noble 
lord  who  commanded  the  British  cavalry 
at  Minden,  instead  of  demanding  an  in- 
quiry into  his  own  conduct,  had  accused 
the  commander  m  chief,  the  prince  of 
Brunswick,  tlie  disgrace  and  dislionour, 
which  was  the  consequeQce  of  that  trial. 
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would  have  fallen  on  the  prmoe>  and  not 
upon  the  noble  lord. 

Lord  North  said,  when  he  sat  at  the 
Admiralty-board»  he  always  understood 
the  powers  of  that  board  were  merely  mi- 
nistertsL-^Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Penton  aaid 
the  same. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  be  also  had  sal  at  the 
Admiralty-board  for  some  time,  and  the 
received  opinion  of  the  board  at  that  time 
was,  that  they  had  a  right  to  act  discre- 
tionally,  and,  as  often  as  occasicm  oc- 
curred, they  had  always  done  so,  to  re- 
oeive,  in  some  instances,  and  reject  in 
others. 

Sir  ly.  Meredith  condemned  the  conduct 
o^  sir  Hugh,  and  expressed  his  earnest  de- 
sire, tfrat  pariiament  would  c^ienly  and  de* 
cisively  interfere  to  prevent  an^  inquiry. 
As  to  the  question  under  discussion,  he  re- 
membered a  particular  transaction  which 
happened  whue  he  sat  at  the  Admiralty- 
board,  which  was  perfectly  applicable  to 
it.  A  complaint  was  made  a^unst  a  cap- 
tain Clements,  by  an  officer  aboard  his 
own  ship,  of  embezzling  stores,  &c.  The 
board  did  not  directly  determine  how  to 
act.  The  complaint  seemed  to  proceed 
from  malice.  At  length,  though  sir 
Charles  Saunders  went  away,  ami  Mr. 
Keppel  seemed  doubtful  how  to  act,  he 
dismissed  the  complaint ;  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  the  first  lord  returned 
his  particular  thanks  to  him  and  his  de- 
ceased friend,  on  the  propriety  of  tfam 
conduct. 

Mr.  Burke^  after  dedariog  hb  intention 
of  giving  his  dissent  to  the  amendment, 
entered  mto  an  investigation  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  conduct  oi  the  Adnuralty- 
Doard,  which,  he  affirmed,  was  the  true 
substantial  question  before  the  House. 
But  previous  to  his  argument,  he  must  say 
a  few  words  of  the  hon.  admiral  now 
absent.  He  emphatically  asked,  was  this 
the  return  he  met  with,  after  40  years 
painful  and  laborious  service,  and  aftor 
being  in  ten  capital  engagements,  or  im- 
portant conflicts,  in  every  one  of  which  he 
had,  either  as  possessed  o(  the  sole  com- 
mand, or  acting  in  a  subordinate  diaiBcter, 
acauitted  himself  with  the  highest  honour 
and  reputation  ?  Was  it  an  adequate  re- 
turn for  a  person  of  his  rank  and  conse- 
quence, standing  forth  as  the  favourite, 
•elected  champion  of  his  country,  in  the 
moment  of  danger  and  difficulty  i  He  de- 
sired no  return,  but  that  which  he  had  al- 
ready earned,  and  was  sure  of  receiving 
without  diminutioa;   a  return  which  it 


was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Admiralty  ,ta 
bei^w,  or  witb-hokU— an  inward  coiw 
sciousnesa  of  havmg  performed  his  du^  » 
of  havinc;  stepped  forward  to  diidd  hi» 
country  &om  the  ruin  meditated  by  an  iiw 
sdent  and  ambitious  foe;  followed  by  the 
united  thanks  of  his  fellow-subjects,  the 
gratitude  and  esteem  of  every  good  maa 
of  every  party.  These  were  the  motives 
which  called  Mr.  Kepp$l  out  into  actual 
service  ;  these  were  the  rewards — and 
nobler  and  greater  codd  not  be,— ^hicb 
be  might  count  upon  receiving. 

He  then  entered  into  a  sh<Mrt  view  of 
the  action  ai  the  27th  of  July.  Thr 
enemy  vrere  driven  into  their  lurlong  faol^' 
where  they  ronained  in  privacy  and  dis- 
honour, w^ie  the  British  flag  was  borma 
triumphant  within  sight  of  their  coasts. 
He  confirmed  his  assertions,  by  commeoC- 
ing  on  the  account  of  the  engi^emeiita 
that  had  appeared  in  the  French  Gazette, 
which  he  proved  to  consist  of  an  heap  of 
contradictions,  sdisurdities,  Stc  and  the 
whole  taken  toother,  as  pubHc  informa- 
tion by  authori^,  composing  the  veriest 
gasconade  that  ever  disgraced  the  annals 
of  any  country ;  such  as  nmning  away 
under  cover  of  the  night,  and  pretending, 
that  in  the  morning  they  ^und  themselves 
accidentally  at  the  mouth  of  Brest  har- 
bour; and  their  id>andoning  the  whole  of 
their  commerce,  in  the  most  critical  season 
of  the  year,  to  fiill  a  prey  to  our  privateers 
and  letters  of  marque. 

He  begged  leate  to  remind  the  House, 
that  thenodle  lord  (Mulgrave)  who  maio« 
tained,  that  the  Admindt^-board  could' 
only  act  ministerially,  had  indeed,  in  fact, 
though  he  presumed  not  intentionaliy,— 
given  up  the  argument.  The  noble  lord's 
principal  defence  consisted  in  asserting, 
that  when  charges  were  specifically  made^ 
and  were  of  sufficient  importance^  the 
board  was  compelled  to  act  upon  thentp 
and  to  issue  an  order  for  immeonte  trial ; 
but,  adds  the  noble  lord,  if  they  seem 
frivolous,  or  the  accusation  is  not  of  aulE« 
cient  importance,  the  board  may,  and  will 
reject  Is  net  this  at  once  substituting' 
discretion,  for  acting  merely  at  an  instra* 
ment  created  by  law  ?  If  the  board  can 
deliba*ate,  examine,  and  decide  upon  the 
nature  of  a  complaint,  by  what  is  this  dis- 
a*etionary  power  limited  ?  the  noble  lord< 
has  said,  that  no  such  power  is  permitted 
or  created  by  the  statute.  Ifnot,  thenit 
must  have  resided  in  the  board  aU  along, 
and  the  board  was  not  divestad  of  it  by 
the  statute.    ShouU  iiie  noble  lord  denj* 
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tbe  bttett  then  his  excepfckm  comet  al 
fmce  to  iioUiiD^  The  boerd  is  not  com- 
fetenly  in  any  mstanoep  to  judge;  or,  if 
leompeleDt,  tlie  boerd,  ia  every  each  apt, 
ezerdset  adfacretionary  power ;  the  con- 
Abision  18  dear  ekherway.  Every  abauv- 
dity,  TiUaiDyy  and  evil,  wmch  malice^  rage, 
«rfolly,  canauggeat;,  is  a  proper  aabject  to 
be  aent  to  be  io^uired  into  by  a  oomrt-mar- 
tial,  or  tbe  Admiraky-board  have  the  right 
contended  fiur,  that  of  judging  of  the  mag- 
nitude,  extent  and  probability  of  the 
charge ;  ithe  drcamstancea  whicMi  brought 
It  into  exiflbenc^  and  every  other  matter 
connected  wilii  it  which  may  enable  l^em 
to  be  the  meana  of  promoting  general  jmd 


He  finally  proceeded  to  consider  ilie 
nature  of  me  incompetency  contended  for 
by  Che  noble  lord.  This,  he  obserred, 
must  be  either  natural  or  artificial;  thatis, 
it  memt  that  the  Admirals-board  norer 
had  the  discretional  power  maisted  i^n ; 
ar,  having  it,  that  power  was  tdcen  away 
by  the  statute.  Ihatit  had  no  natural  in- 
competency would,  he  presumed,  be  hardly 
Mserted  seriously  in  debate.  The  danse 
lead  by  the  clerk  at  the  table  paoved  it ; 
«nd  the  very  evils  stated  so  ably  by  the 
noble  lord,  which  the  statute  was  purposely 
ficaraed  .to  (wevent,  was  tbe  fiilleat  evidence 
that  thia  discretion  existed  previous  to  die 
Actofthe22dofthehiteking.  If,  then, 
the  Admiralty-board  was  not  natundly  in>- 
coflipetent,  it  fi>llowed  of  course^  that  its 
present  supposed  incompetency  must  have 
Deen  caused  by  some  subsequent  Act; 
which  could  be  no  oAer  than  that  of  the 
22d  Geo.  2,  so  often  alluded  to.  Here 
then  the  issue  lay  between  him  and  ^ 
noble  lord.  •  It  was  brought  upon  ito  true 
ground,  and  was  narrowed  to  the  sui|rie 
question;  has  the  statute  taken  away  we 
previous  discretionary  power  existing  in 
the  Admirali^-board  in  every  instance! 
He  contended  it  dkl  not,  nor  re&trained  it 
in  a  sin^  inatauce  but  tibe  one  mentioned. 
The  powers  of  the  board  remained  the 
same  after  as  before  the  fMwsin^  of  that 
Act ;  if  they  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  such 
was  the  rashness  of  those  who  now  pre- 
aided  at  that  board,  respecting  thehr  con- 
duct to  the  hon.  admiral,  that  it  was  highly 
incumbent  to  give  parliament  and  the  na-* 
tion,  the  most  satisfactory  proofit,  that  they 
could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  they 
did  without  a  breadi  of  duty ;  for  if  this 
was  not  c«nplied  with,  every  evil  and  rois- 
Ibrtnnesadi  a  precipitate  conduct  might 
be  productive  pr,  would  be  Uud  at  tbeirdoor. 


Mr.  Attorney  General  Wedderhum  al- 
lowed the  force  of  the  last  gentleman's 
arguments  as  to  the  natural  competency 
of  the  Admiralty ;  but  met  his  second  and 
third  questions  upon  the  ground  that  the 
statute  had  altered  the  law.  In  reply  to . 
the  military  officers  who  spoke  in  the  de- 
bate, he  observed,  that  the  naval  and  mi- 
litary establishments  varied  most  essen- 
tidly  in  their  constitution ;  that  the  King 
was  the  sole  and  dernier  judge  in  military 
affiurs,  of  what  was  and  was  not  fit  to  be 
sent  to  a  court  martial  for  inquiry ;  whereas 
his  Majesty  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  Admiralt^^board ;  he  could  neither,  in 
b:s  own  person,  promote  or  arrest  any 
proceeding  upon  an  accusation.  Thece 
were  two  modes  in  idiich  the  Admiralty- 
board  cobld.  act ;  one  was  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  matter  in  discussion, 
upon  receiving  an  accusation,  whi  h  he 
affirmed  they  were  bound  ministerially  to 
comply  with;  the  other,  they  were  vested 
with  a  discredonary  power,  they  might, 
upon  goo^  apparent  grounds,  accuse  from 
tiieir  own  knowledge,  or  strong  suspicions  ; 
and,  as  in  the  oth^r  case,  put  the  party 
accused  on  his  triaL  Much  had  been 
urged  to  prove  that  the  restrictive  obliga* 
tion  on  the  Admiralty  board  to  act  minis- 
terially, without  any  deliberation  or  inter- 
positiond  discretion,  was  contrary  to  the 
pervading  prindple  of  the  whole  system 
of  criminal  jurisprudence  in  this  country, 
and  the  operative  power  of  tbe  constitu- 
tion, firom  which  it  originated;  that  our 
courts,  in  every  instance,  had  placed  som^ 
qpeqies  or  other  of  deliberate  power  be- 
tween the  accused  and  accuser,  analogoua 
to  a  grand  jury.  This,  he  insisted,  was 
no  fixed  principle  of  either  wxf  constitu- 
tion or  our  laws.  There  were  many  in- 
stances in  which  a  grand  jurv  could  not 
interpose,  and  where  it  would  be  totally 
improper  that  they  should ;  but  whether, 
in  the  present  instance,  the  Admiralty- 
board  ought  to  have  a  power  to  deliberate 
and  determine  upon  their  own  discretion, 
was  not  the  question;  but  whether  they 
were  actually  invested  with  it  ?  He  was 
free  to  maintain  that  they  were  not ;  con- 
sequently, every  argument  raised  upon  the 
presumed  ability  tlmt  they  could,  instantly 
fdl  to  the  ground.  It  had  been  much  in- 
sisted upon,  that  if  the  board  could  only 
act  ministerially,  every  officer,  be  his  rank, 
or  services,  or  reputation  ever  so  high, 
would  be  liable  to  be  accused,  and  publidy 
impeached  in  the  fece  of  his  country  by 
the  very  unpleasant  oirdealof  a  court  mar* 
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tial.  ,  This  argument  had  little  more 
weight  than  the  last ;  it  clearly  imported 
no  more  than  this ;  that  to  avoid  the  mis- 
chiefs which  sucli  a  restrictive  power  mast 
permit,  more  liberal  and  extensive  powers 
ought  to  he  vested  in  the  Admiralty  board. 
But,  as  a  g^eral  principle  affecting  indi- 
viduals only,  he  did  not  see  that  tlie  gen- 
tlemen of  the  navy  stood  single  in  this  in- 
Btance.  Every  man,  be  hb  innocence 
ever  so  evident,  was  liable  not  only  to  suf- 
fer under  aspersion,  but  to  be  brought  to 
trial  for  the  commission  of  a  crime  that 
never  entered  into  his  contemplation; 
and  that,  too,  without  any  |^wer  interpos- 
ing between  the  accused  and  the  accuser. 
Such  was  one  of  the  inevitable  concomi- 
tants of  living  in  society ;  and  such  was 
the  happy  distinction  that  prevailed  in  this 
country,  that  although  every  man  was 
liable  to  be  accused,  no  innocent  man  was 
liable  to  be  punished. 

Mr.  Dunning  said,  he  did  not  mean  to 
Tise  at  80  late  an  hour,  had  not  some  law 
positions,  of  the  most  extraordinary  tex- 
ture and  tendency  he  ever  heard,  within 
or  without  the  wails  of  that  House,  fallen 
from  the  learned  eentleman  who  had  just 
eat  down.  Were  it  not  for  his  rank  in  his 
profession,  he  should  have  remained  si- 
lent; but  as  that  circun)stance  might  have 
a  tendency  to  impose  and  mislead,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  pay  a  little  attention 
to  the  argument  of  his  learned  friend.  It 
would,  lie  believed,  be  sufficient  only  to 
state  the  argument,  in  order  to  shew  the 
^oss  absurdity  with  which  it  was  fraught. 
The  learned  gentleman  sat  out  with  de- 
scribing the  Admiralty-board  as  a  piece  of 
mere  official  mechanism,  without  any  one 
power  or  ^function  but  what  was  itaaparted 
to  it  by  the  statute.  The  learned  gentle- 
man, taking  this  for  granted,  followed  it 
with  another  assertion,  which  we  are  in- 
structed to  givQ  credit  to  upon  the  same 
authority.  He  tells  you,  that  the  Admi- 
ralty-board is  thus  mechanized  by  an  act 
of  parliament.  I  admire  the  mgenuity  of 
the  learned  gentleman.  He  has  made 
one  assertion  without  proof,  and  expects 
that  you  should  believe  his  second  asser- 
tion, upon  the  modest  claim  that  the  first 
was  incontrgvertibly  established. 

After  dwelling  some  time  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  learned  gentleman's  logic,  he 
next  proceeded  to  examine  the  several 
parts  of  what  he  called  this  curious  piece 
of  mechanism ;  and  the  degree  of  impul- 
•ive  motion  supposed  to  be  communicated 
to  it  by  the  act  of  parliament.    The  accu- 


sation is  delivered  to  the  board;  tbeboard 
may  or  may  not  examine  the  charge ;  ^emt 
if  they  do,  according  to  the  learned  gien- 
tleman's  argument,  it  can  be  to  no  maan^i^ 
of  purpose,  farther  than  that  of  gratifying 
an  idle, curiosity.  But  examine  or  not, 
be  the  accusation  ever  so  absurd,  mali- 
cious, or  improbable^  the  party  accused 
must  have  immediate  notice  of  tnal.    Novr , 

1  would  ask  the  learned  gentleman,  whe- 
ther the  board,  thus  mechanically  re- 
stricted, have  in  fact  any  power  at  i|]l  ? 
Might  not  any  accusation  be  as  well  de- 
livered to  an  inferior  clerk,  or  the  office- 
keeper,  as  to  the  board  ?  The  effect  would 
be  equally  the  same  in  cme  event  as  the 
Other,  and  the  numerous  evils  arising  from 
such  an  unlimited  licence  to  accuse,  and 
such  an  uniform  ministerial  acquiescence 
in  the  pretended  obligation  to  bring  every 
such  accusation  into  actual  existence,  as 
the  first  ministerial  step  to  immediate  tried, 
be  past  remedy  or  correction,  if  the  accu- 
sation was  lodged  with  the  fire-lighter,  as 
with  the  first  commissioners.  After  say- 
ing that  the  board  had  always  a  delibera- 
tive and  discretional  power  to  receive  or 
reject,  and  that  the  Act  of  the  22d  Geo. 

2  neidier  divested,  curtailed,  or  altered 
that  power,  he  proceeded  to  controvert 
the  principles  or  law  maintained,  by  his 
learned  antagonist. 

The  first,  h^  said,  was  the  position,  that  - 
there  were  instances  in  our  laws,  in  which 
no  interpositional  power  stood  between 
the  accused  and  the  accuser.  He  defied 
the  learned  gentleman  to  support  it  by  a 
single  case  or  example.  If  in  all  in- 
stances a  grand  jury  was  not  resorted  to, 
there  was  a  discretional  power  provided  to 
answer  the  same  end.  Such  was  the  case 
in  all  criminal  prosecutions  by  way  of  in- 
formation, in  the  court  of  King's-bench, 
in  extraordinary  cases,  for  the  speedy  fur- 
therance of  justice.  There  the  party  ac- 
cusing was  to  come  into  court  substantially 
on  the  same  terms  that  he  would  come  b^ 
fore  a  grand  jury.  He  or  his  counsel 
must  state  the  grounds  of  his  q>plicatioii 
for  justice ;  he  must  give  his  reasons, 
and,  before  any  step  is  taken  to  admit  him 
an  accuser,  notice  by  rule  must  be  served 
I  upon  the  opposite  party  i  after  which  the 
I  parties  are  heard  face  to  face  upon  the 
merits ;  and  the  judges,  after  full  delibera- 
tion in  open  court,  either  grant  the  appli- 
cation made  by  the  accuser,  or,  by  retus- 
ing  it,  send  him  back  to  the  ordinary  re- 
taedy  of  procuring  justice  in  the  courts  of 
criminal  jurisdictioOf 
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As  to  the  othcfr  extradfdiiiaiy  argument, 
that  every  man,  professional  or  not  profes- 
fkmal,  however  innocent  or  respectable, 
^vas  liable  to  be  put  upon  his  trial,  on  the 
accusation  of  the  most  worthless  of  his 
specie^ ;  this,  he  contended,  was  equally 
fidlacious;  for  he  knew  of  no  instance, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  criminal 
act,  with  which  a  man  was  charged,  that 
8Qme  power  did  not  interpose  between 
him  and  his  accuser.  What  he  had  now 
menUoned,  was  already  a  full  and  sufficient 
answer;  he  would,  however,  repeat  it; 
that  no  roan  could  be  put  upon  his  trial,  till 
a  bill  was  found  against  himby  a  grand  jury, 
or  until  the  accusation  brought  against  him 
was  deliberated  upon,  either  in  parliament, 
or  the  court  of  King's-bench,  and  the  pro- 
bable truth  i3if  the  charge  fully  proved,  to 
the  satisfieictioD  of  those  to  whom  the  con- 
stitution had  delegated  this  discretionary 
power.  He  was  astonished  to  hear  such 
absurdity  obtruded  upon  the  discernment 
and  good  sense  of  the  I}ouse ;  nothing 
but  the  gross  texture  of  the  imposition  at^ 
tempted  to  be  put  upon  it  could  have  in- 
duced him  to  rise ;  because  the  question 
was  not  that  properly  before  the  House ; 
but  if  no  explanation  should  be  given,  he 
meant  to  make  this  monstrous  doctrine 
the  separate  subject  of  some  future  day; 
and  pledged  himself  to  prove  that  the  Ad- 
miralty-boBrd  had  the  discretional  powgr  he 
DOW  contended  for,  and  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  had  been  so  ably 
urged  by  several  gentlemen  on  that  side  of 
the  House. 

The  motion  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 
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Debate  in  the' Commons  on  the  Army 
EttimatesJ^  Dec.  14.  Mr.  Jenhinson 
opened  the  Army  Estimates  for  1779.  He 
mored  that  the  army  should  receive  an 
augmentation  of  14,000  men.  He  enume- 
rated the  whole  force  thus:  30,000  for 
guards  and  garrisons;  39,000  militia  and 
feodble  men  ;  44,000  British  in  America, 
Gibraltar,  &c. ;  4,000  artillery;  8,000 
troops,  Irish  establishment,  serving  in 
America ;  24,000  foreign  troops,  serving 
in  America  and  the  fortresses  in  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  and  14,000  ^ditional  com- 
panies ;  .if  to  these  were  added  78,000  sea- 
laen  and  marines ;  42,000  Europeans  and 
regular  troops  serving  in  India;  6,000 pro- 
vincials, and  10^000  on  the  Irish  estabtish- 
meat;  the  whole  force,  in  British  pay, 
would  amount  to  300,000  fighting  men ;  a 
nnlitary  pow^r  considerably  greater  than 
M  ever  been  kept  up  in  modem  times, 


except  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
th6  reign  of  Louis  14.  The  mode  of  aug- 
menting would,  he  trusted,  be  equaUy 
speedy  and  oeconomical ;  it  would  cause 
no  new  est^lishment,  or  bring  afler  it  the 
burden  of  half-pay  ;  for  the  augmentation 
was  to  consist  entirely  of  private  men, 
who,  m  the  proportion  of  two  full  com- 
panies, were  to  be  distributed  among  the 
battalion  and  detached  companies,  in  equal 
proportions,  so  as  to  complete  each  reei- 
ment  or  battalion  to  940  men.  This 
mode  was  to  take  place  immediately  in  all 
the  regiments  in  the  service,  excepting 
those  under  the  convention  of  Saratoga ; 
and  in  them  too,  when  some  fortunate 
event  should  set  them  at  liberty.  He  had 
not  the  least  doubt  but  he  should  be  able 
to  raise  as  many  men  as  would  be  sufficient 
to  make-up  the  establishment  for  the  en- 
suing year,  as  the  recruiting  service  had 
been  attended  with  amazing  success,  more 
men  having  been  enlisted  last  year  than 
during  any  of  the  three  former  years^ 

Generid  Bureoyne  could  not  repress  the  ' 
indignation  and  concern  he  felt  at  the 
slight  thrown  on  his  army  at  Boston,  by 
excepting  the  regiments  that  compose  it 
out  of  the  proposed  regulation :  upwards 
of  30  officers  belonging  to  that  corps  were 
then  in  town,  and  having  been  some  ex- 
changed, some  released  under  the  treaty, 
they  were  in  the  capacity  of  serving  their 
country,  if  administration  did  not  tie  their 
hands  by  shutting  them  out  from  the  com- 
mon lot  of  the  rest  of  theirhrother  officers. 
The  soldiers  at  Boston  deserved  the  most 
grateful  treatment  from  their  country  ; 
for  however  criminal  their  general  mieht 
have  been,  they  had  done  every  thing  that 
could  be  performed  by  men ;  they  had 
fought  more  than  once,  and  were  reduced 
to  uie  sad  task  of  surrendering,  only  when 
they  were  opposed  by  an  army  six  times 
more  numerous ;  for  at  the  time  that  it 
was  reported  in  England,  that  he  had 
12,000  regulars  under  his  command,  he 
had  not  half  that  number ;  and  at  the  time 
that  he  capitulated,  he  was  at  .the  head  of 
only  3,500  efiective  men,  and  was  attacked 
by  an  army  full  17,000  strong.  He  as- 
sented to  the  augmentation,  because  we 
shoidd  want  all  the  men  ^  we  could  raise ; 
but  he  would  not  consent  that  any  should 
be  sent  to  America  to  continue  the  war, 
which  he  beUeved  could  never  be  termi- 
nated wiUi  success  on  our  side.  He  should 
be  happy  to  hear  that  sir  H.  Clinton  was 
to  continue. in  the  conmnand  of  the  army ; 
but  as  it  was  reported  that  he  was  r^urn* 
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ioff  home,  for  not  haviiig  be«a  properiy  re* 
inmroed,  it  was  prop^  to  know,  before  we 
voted  aa  array  lor  Amertcft,  who  was  tbe 
person  to  coonaand  at ;  aad  also,  who  was 
the  minister  whp  was  to  have  the  direction 
of  the  war ;  for,  under  the  present  Ame>* 
rican  secretary,  no  success  was  to  be  ez« 
pected.  He  then  mentioned  ihe  private 
letter  which  lord  G.  Germain  had  aid  be* 
fore  the  House,  and  which,  it  was  said,  had 
dipt  into  the  bag  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  lordship ;  and  wished  the  whole  of 
his  private  correspondence  was  laid  before 
$he  House,  that  a  fair  inquiry  might  take 
place  into  his  conduct,  mid  that  of  the 
Aoble  lord. 

Mr.  Jenldnson  declared  that  he  had  not 
the  least  intention  of  throwing  a  slight  on 
She  army  at  Boston ;  his  only  motive  for 
leaving  the  re^ments  that  composed  it  out 
bf  the  regulation  proposed,  until  they  shall 
have  been  relea»^,  was,  that  the  public 
money  which  should  come  to  their  share 
for  raising  recruits,  should  not  be  raised  at 
that  time,  when  it  must  rerof^in  useless  in 
the  bands  of  the  paymaster-general,  as  no 
recruits  could  be  sent  to  them  in  their  pre 
sent  situation. 

Lord  George  Germain  said,  he  was  sorry 
that  the  hon.  gentleman's  constant  digres* 
aion  from  the  business  before  the  House, 
to  his  own  personal  concerns,  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  liim  to  trouble  the  committee 
upon  a  subject  foreign  to  the  question  on 
the  table.  When  the  papers  relative  to 
the  northern  expedition  had  been  laid 
upon  the  table,  he  really  did  not  know 
that  the  letter^  called  by  the  hon.  general 
h  private  letter,  had  been  among  them ; 
and  yet  he  would  say,  that,  if  lie  had 
known,  he  probably  would  not  have  laid 
It  aside,  as  he  deemed  it  an  instrument 
more  of  a  public  than  a  privftte  nature ; 
and  if  the  House  should  think  proper  to 
have  the  whole  of  the  correspondence 
brought  before  them,  he  would  not  have 
the  least  objection.  With  regard  to  the 
person  who  was  to  have  the  command  of 
the  army  in  America,  he  knew  of  no  other 
than  sir  H.  Clinton ;  nor  had  that  officer 
desired  to  be  recalled  in  disgust,  for  want 
of  reinforcement ;  on  the  contrai^,  in  his 
last  letter,  in  which  he  asked  leave  to  re* 
turn,  he  said  his  aid  de  camp  would  ex* 
phun  his  motive  for  it,  which  was,  that  he 
wished  to  state  his  ideas  of  the  future  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  person ;  and  that  if 
leave  should  be  granted  him  to  come  to 
England,  he  would  be  ready  to  return  to 
bis  army  in  a  week  after  be  should  have , 


conferred  with  adminiitration.  With  re- 
gard to  his  continuance  in  office,  the  veiy 
moment  he  could  learn  that  the  House 
wished  to  see  him  retire,  he  would  Iejt* 
down  his  employments  with  pleasure ;  and 
if  the  hon.  general  could  nnd  a  pleasure 
in  seeing  him  resign^  he  should  certainly 
have  that  pleasure,  if  the  army  now  in 
America  shbuld  be  ordered  to  abandon  it. 
Aa  to  reinforcements  which  gentlemen  ap* 
prdiended  were  to  be  sent  to  America, 
he  knew  of  node ;  none  were  ordered  for 
that  service^  except  the  recnsitas,  which 
were  to  fiO  up  the  vecandea  of  the  regi- 
ments. 

Lord  Adamr  Gordon  approved  of  the 
plan  for  completmg  the  regin^eots;  but 
wished  to  learn  how  ministefs  .intended  to 
raise  the  men ;  for  the  country  had  been 
already  so  drained,  that  it  would,  in  his 
opmion,  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  raiae 
the  additional  14,000. 

Mr.  Fox  was  against  pursuing  the  war 
in  America.  He  bdieved  there  was  a  fa- 
tality in  the  American  war  which  corres- 
ponded with  that  of  Xerxes  against 
Greece.  Lord  North  he  compared  to  the 
minister  of  that  prince,  whd  vindicating 
himself,  might  have  said,  **  I  promised  t6 
build  a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont ;  I  built 
it;  1  promised  to.  sail  through  Moimt 
Aihos ;  I  sailed  tbrouzh  it :  I  promised  to 
supply  your  army  wiui  all  necessaries ;  I 
performed  my  promise :  and  yet  the  whole 
army,  of  near  two  millions  of  men,  monlr 
dered  away ;  Persia  was  stripped  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  its  resources  exhausted; 
and  Greece,  notwithstanding,  maintained 
its  independence.'^  The  army  in  America 
was  a  weight  on  the  nation,  as,  it  could  do 
nothing  there  for  the  public  good,  whene 
the  people  were  so  firm  in  support  of  the 
new  government ;  but  if  the  troops  were 
withmrawn,  and  sent  upon  an  expedition 
against  some  part  of  the  dominions  ci 
l^nce,  we  should  ireap  important  advan* 
tages  from  their  operation,  even  towards 
the  reductkm  of  America,  which  he  con- 
tended was  not  to  b^  cimquered  but  in 
France.  He  positively  charged  adminis- 
tration with  having  sown  divisions  in  the 
fleet,  by  bringing  a  proaecution  against  a 
man  they  knew  to  be  innocent,  on  a  charge 
the  most  frivolous  and  unjust.  While  he 
was  up,  he  could  not  help  adverting  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord  m  a 
former  debate;  because  it  militated  So 
improperly  against  the  constiottional  prin- 
ciples of  thu  country,  and  by  whicn  he 
seemed   to  shelter   hiuMdf  behind  tht 
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tbroae ;  throwipg  a&  blame  from  himself 
fm  minister*  on  ihe  soverdgo,  as  bis^  master 
and  diredlor;  afid  insinuatiDg^  what  can- 
not  coDstituttODally  exist  m  this  country, 
that  the  King  was  hn  own  onadifised  mi« 
nister*  He  reprobated  this  lan^age,  as 
it  prdcldded  ali  debate.  No  member  in 
that  House  coiild,  after  such  an  expr^* 
mOf  charge  the  minister  with  any  blun* 
der,  gailt,  or  inattention  whatever,  nor 
impeach  any  measure^  however  dangerous 
ana  absurd. 

GoTemor  Johnstone  said,  he  saw  no 
dtierence  between  withdrawing  the  army, 
and  acknowledging  th^  independence  of 
America;  the  oooseouenoes  ot  such  a  step 
could  not  but  be  obvious:  Nov^Scotia 
■nat  be  attacked,  Newfoundland  invaded, 
Flonda  ovep-ron,  aad  Cuttda  become  sub- 
ject to  the  CoQgress:  tfae  West  Indies^ 
couldbeofno  use  tons;  as tlie trade  from 
the  islands  beineobltaed  to  pass  through 
the  Gulph  of  Florida,  for  fear  of  the 
French  at  Cape  Nicohi  Mole,  the  Gibraltar 
of  the  West  Indies,  must  be  exposed  to 
and  destroyed  by  the  American  privateers, 
if  we  had  no  port  or  fleet  there  to  protect 
it.  Another  reason  for  not  withdrawing 
the  army  was,  that  the  new  governors  of 
America,  freed  from  an  apprehenBion  of 
the  English,  would  turn  their  minds  to- 
wards strengthening  their  government, 
which  at  present  was  rather  in  a  tottering 
situation;  for  he  would  be  bold  to  say, 
that  the  affections  of  tfae  people  had  been 
greatly  weaned  from  Congress,  from  the 
moment  that  body  had  altered  Uie  form  of 
their  new  constitution;  the  abjuration 
oath  imposed  on  all  electors  in  the  colonies 
waa  stretching  a  prerogatiye  iHiich  the 
people  had  never  imoarted  or  sanctified ; 
and  so  great  was  tne  discontent  in  the 
province  of  Pensylvania,  that  out  of  SS,000 
electors  who  voted  for  the  first  Congress, 
only  600  and  odd  had  taken  tbe  abjuration 
oadi,  to  quahfy  them  to>ote  for  another 
Congress.  In  the  province  of  New  Eng- 
land,  the  Whigs  and  Torite  were  sd  nearly 
emial  in  the  provincial  assembly,  that  the 
Whigs  had  only  a  majority  of  two ;  if  the 
anny»  which  was  to  support  those  who 
might  avow  their  dislike  of  the  ruling 
powers,  was  to  be  withdrawn,  the  dissati^ 
fied,  finding  themselves  abandoned  by 
Great  Britain,  would  submit  to  the  armed 
tyraimy  of  the  Congress,  which,  by  mili- 
tary force  and  fear,  woufd  establish  their 
dDmiaion  so  firmly  over  the  continent,  that 
Botbing  could  shake  it.  The  reduction  of 
Aaicfica  bad  never  been  in^praotioiible ; 


and  the  force  sent  out  to  effect  it  had  been 
equal  to  the  undertaking,  if  properiy  ma- 
naged* He  did  not  know  to  whom  he 
should  aktnbute  the  plaunina  of  the 
southern  expedition ;  but  to  uiai  expe- 
dition, and  the  evacuation  afterwards  of 
Philadelphia^  he  set  down  the  ruin  of  ge« 
neral  Burgoyne's  army,  and  our  failure  of 
8ucce^4  He  differed,  too,  from  that  of- 
ficer in  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  he  had 
had  to  engage:  previous  to  the  afikirof 
Bennington  tne  numbers  had  been  nearly 
equal ;  nor  would  he  in  all  probability  have 
had  an  army  of  17,000  men  to  fight  at 
Still  Water,  which  brought  on  the  Sara- 
toga convention,  if  the  rebels  had  not 
been  encouraged  by  their  success  at  Ben- 
nington, and  by  the  news  of  the  southern 
expedition,  which  freed  them  from  Uieir 
alinrms.  As  to  an  invasion  of  France,  the 
gentlemen  then  in  the  House  who  had 
been  on  the  e3q)edition  against  St.  Cas, 
could  best  judge  of  the  probs^ility  of  suc- 
cess in  suoi  an  undertaking.  An  inva- 
sion of  the  French  West  Indies  would  be 
attended  with  little  more  success.  His- 
paniola  was  so  strong  that  20,000  men 
could  not  possibly  reduce  it ;  the  contest 
was  now  widely  difl&rent  from  what  it  way 
with  France  in  the  beginning  of  the  late 
war  J  for  then  we  were  witirely  masters  of 
the  sea,  whereas  at  present  the  dcHninion 
of  that  element  was  disputed  by  France* 
Upon  the  whole,  he  could  not  but  give  it 
at  his  opinion,  diat  the  war  ought  to  be 
prosecuted  in  America ;  that  it  was  not 
impossible  to  terminate  it  with  success; 
that  this  country  had  resources  sufficient 
for  the  purpose ;  and  that  to  withdraw  the 
forces  firom  America  was  nothing  else  than 
giving  up  that  independency  for  which  we 
had  t^ebccmtendingfor  so  many  years.  He 
agreed,  that  no  very  sanguine  hopes  w^re  to 
be  entertained  of  success  in  the  American 
war,  whilst  the  present  secretary  had  the 
direction  of  it.  The  hon.  general,  how- 
ever, had  but  little  tround  of  complaint 
against  his  lordship,  ror  his  army  had  been 
most  amply  supplied  with  every  thing  ne- 
cessary for  the  expedition.  As  sir  H« 
Clinton  was  a  favourite  with  the  hcML  ge- 
neral, he  might  rest  assured,  that  no  bar- 
barities  would  be  committed  in  AAerica 
while  that  commander  had  the  direction 
<^  the  army,  and  that  no  system  of  crv^hy 
had  been  mtended  by  the  commissioners,  * 
when  they  published  their  proelamation. 

Lord  howe  chfu*ged  the  noMe  lord  at  \ 
the  head  of  the  American  depWtment  with ' 
actin|^  soitMiniei  on  his  own  {loeount^  in* 
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dependent  of  every  other  member  of  ad* 
mmistration,  and  instanced  his  signing  an 
order  to  Ke  v  York,  authorizing  the  people 
there  to  fit  out  privateers  and  letters  of 
marque,  which  tended  to  dismantle  the 
fleet,  and  render  it  inferior  to  that  of 
France. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  reply  to  governor  Johnstone, 
said,  he  never  pointed  at  Old  France,  nor 
her  East  or  West  India  possessions  in  par- 
ticular ;  all  he  meant  to  say  was,  that  it 
was  impossible  that  in  her  wide  extended 
dominions,  France  should  be  invulnerable 
in  every  part ;  where  she  was  least  so,  was 
the  business  of  administration  to  discover. 
One  thing  he  would  point  out,  and  against 
which  we  should  direct  all  our  force,  the 
navy  of  France :  in  the  destruction  of  her 
marine  we  might  see  some  hope  of  re- 
covering America;  but  while  our  army 
remained  in  that  country,  we  were  to  ex- 
pect nothing  from  its  operations.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe,  it  might  be  em- 
ployed; there  we  might  contend  with 
France,  in  a  manner  that  would  make  her 
feel  that  her  own  consequence  was  at 
stake.  But  the  old  Whig  system  of  al- 
liances on  the  continent  had  been  given 
up,  and  we  were  left  to  fiffht  all  our  battles 
by  ourselves.  If  these  dliances  were  re- 
newed, France  might  then  be  taught,  that 
rashness,  not  prudence,^  had  made  her 
enter  into  the  American  confederacy. 
America  might  then  be  considered  as  a 
mistress  for  whom  France  and  England 
were  contending,  and  who  was  to  be  won 
by  the  bravest.  America,  he  said,  might 
1>e  won  in  Europe,  while  England  might 
be  ruined  in  America.  He  made  some 
observations  on  the  conduct  of  America, 
but  would  not  give  his  opinion  either  way ; 
for  he  was  not  now  equally  dear  as  he  was 
last  year,  because,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  afiairs,  it  would  tend  to  sink  our  repu- 
tation, to  make  a  tender  of  what  would  be 
treated  with  scorn  and  contempt.  The 
French  treaty  had  deprived  us  of  the  ad- 
vantages an  acknowledgment  of  American 
independence  miglit  have  brought  after  it. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  could  not  but  con- 
denm  the  folly  of  carrying  on  the  wai'  in 
America,  with  a  smaller  number  of  men, 
when  %  greater  had  failed  to  attain  the 
desired  object. 

Sir  WilUam  Heme  said,  that  an  hon. 
gentleman  had  asserted,  that  the  southern 
expedition  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  all 
the  subsequent  disasters ;  he  hoped  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  give  his  vote  for  an 
enquiry  how  that  measure  came  to  be 
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adopted.  Such  an  enquiry  was  an  «ct  of 
justice  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  individuab 
concerned ;  and  he  took  ihkt  opportunity 
of  declaring  his  expectation,  that  it  would  * 
be  one  of*  the  first  subjects  of  public  dis- 
cussion af^er  the  Christmas  receis^. 

Lord  George  Germain  declared,  bow- 
ever  inadvertently  he  had  mentioned  a 
great  personage,  in  a  former  debate,  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  skulk  behind  the 
throne,  but  fairly  to  stand  forth  responsi- 
ble for  his  conduct ;  at  the  same  time  re- 
peatinff  that  whatever  he  had  done,  was 
with  the  advice  and  approbation  of  th^- 
other  branches  of  admmistration.  He  was  V 
sorry  the  House  should  permit  gentlonen 
to  deviate  firom  the  old  parliamentary  rule  <  - 
of  never  mentioning  what  had  passed  upon 
a  former  occasion.  The  reason  was  ob- 
vious. If  any  thing  improper'  was  said, 
then  was  the  time  to  call  to  order.  When 
the  words  were  fresh  in  memory,  they 
might  be  either  acknowledged,  or  their 
meaning  explained :  but  deferred  to  a  dis- 
tant day,  it  was  impossible  to  recollect 
precisely  the  identical  words,  or*  their  full 
import.  He  was  ready  to  meet  an  en- 
quiry ;  but  he  did  not  mean  to  move  for 
one,  because  he  thought  it  would  be  inde- 
cent in  him  to  stand  in  the  place  of  an  ac- 
cuser of  others,  when  he  bad  heard  it  so 
often  alleged  in  that  House,  that  the 
failure  of  success  in  the  American  war  was 
solely  imputable  to  hunself ;  but  if  any 
gentleman  would  make  a  motion  for  that 
purpose,  he  pledged  himself  that  it  should 
meet  with  his  hearty  concurrence. 

Mr.  EUu  said,  there  was  a  magnanimily 
in  this  country,  and  sufficient  resources  to 
enable  her,  by  a  proper  exertion  of  the 
one,  and  application  of  the  other,  to  extri- 
cate herself  from  all  her  difficulties,  and  to 
put  an  honourable  termination  to  a  war 
founded  upon  the  strongest  necessity  v  ^ 
war  which  could  no  otherwise  be  conclud- 
ed, with  any  regard  to  the  reputation  and 
interest  of  Great  Britain,  than  by  vigor- 
ously opposing  the  united  powers  of  the 
rebellious  Americans,  and  the  treacherous 
French.  Much  had  been  said  about  with- 
drawing the  army  from  America.  SooDe 
eeptlemen  were  for  it,  but  he  was  not* 
Much  had  also  been  said  about  acknow* 
lodging  the  independence  of  America; 
and  even  that  measure  had  its  advocates : 
but  he  was  not  one  of  them.  He  would 
never  acknowledge  her  independence; 
and  he  thought  the  first  measure  included 
the  last,  whicli  was  his  great  objection  to 
it.    To  acknowledgiQ  the  independence  ef 
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Amencn*  however  palliated  by  expressions 
of  pnideDce  and  policy,  was,  in  his  opinion, 
waak,  disgraceful,  and  dangerous. 
•  Mr.  Burrell  said,  he  was  far  from  ac- 
loowledginffy  even  were  the  fact  true,  that 
because  a  large  army,  ill-managed,  had 
failed  to  conquer  America  when  in  her 
powerful  state,  that  a  less  force,  well^^- 
rected,  might  not  be  successful  when 
America  was  much  weakened.  He  said, 
that  the  two  pi'opositions  of  withdrawing 
our  fleets  and  armies,  or  acknowledging 
the  independency  of  America,  were  in  et« 
feot  the  same.  And  after  having  contend- 
ed that  the  pressure  of  political  affiurs  re- 
quired the  greatest  exertions  that  this 
country  was  able  to  make,  adverted  to 
vbat  had  been  aaid,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  relative  to  the  court-mfurtial  order- 
ed to  be  held  on  the  conduct,  of  admiral 
Eeppel ;  declaring,  he  shoidd  be  as  willing 
as  any  other  genUeman  to  join  in  an  ad- 
dress to  his  Majesty,  to  bestow  every  mark 
of  honour  on  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  ad- 
miral, whose  reputation  was  deservedly 
great ;  but  that  tne  charge  alleged  against 
him  teas  of  so  serious  a  nature,  that  at- 
tempting to  interfere,  and  to  take  the  bu- 
siness  out  of  the  hands  in  which  it  was  at 
present  placed,  might  rather  tend  to  pre- 
jadice  tne  admirals  fame:  and,  by  de- 
prifing  him  of  the  opportunity  of  proving 
his  innocence,  confirm  that  stigma,  which 
it  was  so  much  the  ol^ect  of  his  heart  to 
remove  in  the  most  enectuol  manner. 

Mr.  Burkff  declared  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  spoke  last  but  one,  had  ad- 
dressed himself  chiefly  to  the  passions  of 
the  House.  This  he  thought  a  very  im- 
prsper  moment  for  such  an  address ;  .he 
preferred  speaking  to  the  good  sense  and 
reason  of  those  who  heard  him.  It  was 
an  easy  thing,  and  to  the  ears  of  most 
Englishmen,  a  very  satisfactory  one,  to 
boast  of  the  magnanimity  and  the  spirit  of 
this  country^  Such  arguments  caught  the 
passions,  and  while  they  proved  nothing, 
tended  to  lead  astray  the  judgment  and 
bewilder  the  senses.  Until  it  was  made 
e^ndent  to  his  understanding,  that  with 
thirty  millions  of  ^ebt,  which  we  had 
iocurred  by  the  American  war,  we  were 
richer  than  before,  and  until  he  was  con- 
vinced that  we  could  do  more  with  a  small 
force  than  we  had  been  able  to  effect  with 
t  large  army — die  best  appointed  that  the 
vorld  bad  ever  seen — he  would  not  agree- 
that  this  was  a  moment  for  us  to  pursue 
the  same  system  which  had  put  us  in  such 
(€ril,  or  to  continue  a  war  in  America, 


where  all  our  schemes  of  conquest  had 
been  defeated,  and  where  so  much  of  oui^ 
treasure,  and  so  much  of  our  national  forces 
had  been  sacrificed  and  thrown  away.  Ho 
contended,  that  great  as  our  re^ourcea 
might  be,  it  was  the  certain  way  to  exhaust 
them  altogether,  to  apply  them  to  the  fur- 
therance of  a  desisn,  which  experience 
ought  long  since  to  have  taught  us,  it  wai 
impossible  for  us  to  accomplish. 

With  regard  to  avowing  the  indepen<« 
dency  of  America,  gentlemen  looked  a6 
the  position  in  a  wrong  point  of  view,  and 
talked  of  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  choice^ 
when,  in  fact,  it  was  now  become  a  mattef 
of  necessity.    It  was  in    this  latter'light 
only  that  he  regarded  it — in  this  latter 
light  only  that  he  maintained  that  it  wa$ 
incumbent  on  Great  Britain  to  acknowledge 
it  directly.    On  the  day  that  he  first  heard 
of  the  American  states  having  claimed  in- 
dependency, it  made  him  sick  at  heart;  it 
struck  him  to  the  soul,  because  he  saw  it 
was  a  claim  essentially  injurious  to  this 
country,  and  a  claim  which  Great  Britaia 
could    never  get   rid  of:   never!  never! 
never !  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  thought 
that  he  wished  for  the  independency  o( 
America.     Par  from  it.    He  felt  it  as  a 
circumstance  exceedingly  detrimental  to 
the  fame,  and  exceedingly  detrimental  to 
the  interest  of  his  country.    But  when, 
by  a  wrong  management  of  the  cards,  a 
gamester  had  lost  much,  it  was  right  for 
him  to  make  the  most  of  the  game  as  it 
then  stood,  and  to  take  care  that  be  did 
not  lose  more.    This  was  our  case  at  pre- 
sent ;  the  stake  already  gone  was  material^ 
but  the  very  existence  of  our  empire  was 
more,  and  we  were  now  madly  putting 
that  to  the  risk.    The  argument  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  was  in  other  words  this : 
<*  I  have  lost  my  Lincolnshire  estate — I 
have  lost  my  coal-mines  in  Northumber- 
land, and  my  tin-mines^  in  Com  wall,. but  I 
have  still  leu  a  goose  common  and  a  duck- 
decoy,  and  1  have  great  magnanimity.'' 
It  was  exactly  the  language  held  by  those  * 
who  had  gained  the  estates  of  minors  by 
dice  and  hazard.    "  You  lost  your  estate 
at   the   gaming  table — go  there   again ; 
there  it  is  that  you  must  look  for  another 
estate!"  .     • 

He  adverted  to  what  had  fallen  from 
governor  Johnstone,  relative  to  the  folly 
of  giving  up  the  independency  of  America, 
and  the  still  remaining  power  of  this  coun- 
try to  conquer  and  recover  her.-  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  declared,  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  America  ware 
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still  at  heart  the  friends  of  this  counti^ ; 
that  they  longed  most  ardently  to  avow 
their  sentiments  of  loyalty,  ana  return  to 
their  allegiance.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
said  further,  that  the  Congress  were  not 
chosen  by  the  united  voices  of  the  people 
of  America  ;  that  they  held  tiiehr  situation 
by  force,  and  that  their  tyranny  was  into- 
lerable ;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  had  men- 
tioned, that  the  vote  of  independency  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  two  only ;  and  that 
in  the  province  of  rennsylvania  where  he 
was,  therehewassurewehadSO^OOOfriends. 
If  these  things  were  so,  how  happened  it, 
that  when  we  had  at  Philadelphia  an  army 
the  finest  ever  seen,  of  18,000  men,  to 
support  the  80,00()provincials,  who  wished 
Ao  well  to  Great  Britain,  that  the  30,000 
^id  not  avow  their  loyalty  to  Great  Britain, 
and  did  nqt  deny  the  authority  of  the  600 
tyrants  who  formed  the  monster  called 
Congress,  which  held  them  in  such  oppres- 
sive subjection ;  if  30,000  dared  not  oppose 
the  usurped  power  of  Congress,  with  such 
^  powerful  support  at  their  back,  was  it 
likely  that  they  should  hereafter  do  it, 
when  we  were  not  in  the  heart  of  them  i 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  also  said,  that  in 
Massachuset's  Bay,  which  was  originally 
{he  centre  of  opposition  to  Great  Britain, 
as  it  was  the  heaa  quarters  of  rebellion,  the 
people  were  divided  into  powerful  factions, 
equally  conducive  and  prombing  to  the  in- 
terests of  this  country;  one  party  opposing 
Congress  generally,  and  the  other  opposing 
Congress  particularly,  on  account  of  the  al- 
liance they  had  made  with  France.  Surely, 
if  this,  had  been  as  the  hon.  gentleman 
stated,  his  Majesty's  commissioners  would 
have  been  more  successful!  The  propo- 
sals they  had  made  were  sufficiently  humi- 
liatmg  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  suffi- 
ciently advantageous  on  the  part  of  Ame- 
rica. 

After  dwelling  for  some  time  on  the 
a/gument  he  had  been  now  commenting 
•  on,  he  turned  to  the  subject  of  resource. 
Enterprize  and  spirit,  he  observed,  were 
good  qualities  in  the  field,  but  bad  obea 
in  the  cabinet.  Prudence  and  a  calm,  re- 
view of  the  financial  powers  of  a  country, 
were  the  first  objects  of  a  statesman.  It 
was  a  mad  appeal  to  the  passions  of  a  peo- 
ple, whose  resources  were  visibly  decay- 
ing, that  would  carry  them  through  where 
almost  every  thing  depended  upon  the  real 
sinews  of  war-~men  and  money.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  shew,  that  we  had  exhausted 
^  millions  in  the  progress  of  the  war 
hitherto;  that  we  saotud  have  occasion 
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for  nine  mSlions  for  the  service  of  the  en^ 
suing  year ;  and  that  we  had  already  voted 
a  land-tax  of '4#.  in  the  pound.  lie  com-' 
pared  this  with  die  financial  situation  of" 
prance,  introducing  the  conduct  of  M* 
Neckar,  and  the  wcmls  of  the  edict  lately 
registered  by  the  parliament  of  Paris; 
from  which  it  was  evident,  that  France,  to 
put  her  navy  on  a  respectable  footing, 
only  wanted  800,000^  and  that  she  could 
raise  that  sum  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
without  imposing  any  new  tax  upon  her^ 
subjects,  lie  compared  the  different  ne- 
cessities of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the 
different  objects  of  attention,  in  the  eyes 
of  each,  giving  France  the  credit  and  ad* 
vantage  greatly,  both  in  point  of  power 
and  finance,  and  wisdom  of  application  to 
her  resources;  deducing  from  his  argu- 
ments on  this  point  an  inference,  that  by 
going  on  with  the  American  war,  we  were 
actually  endeavouring  to  invert  the  order 
of  nature,  to  change  France  into  an  island, 
and  to  render  Great  Britain  continental, 
by  suffering  the  former  to  acquire  a  great 
naval  strength,  while  we  were  establishing 
a  large  military  force.  '  In  the  course  of 
his  speech,  he  entered  into  an  ample  in- 
vestigation of  the  propriety  of  America 
joining  with  France,  and  contended,  that 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  it  was  per' 
fectly  natural  for  revolted  subjects  to  form 
an  alliance  with  that  power  known  to  be 
most  inimical  to  the  state,  from  whose  su- 
premacy they  had  withdrawn,  and  to  whom 
the  destruction  of  the  ipterest  of  the  former 
parent  state  was  obviously  a  matter  of  de- 
sirable advantage ;  proving  his  arguments 
on  this  head,  by  enumeniting  from  history 
a  variety  of  instances  in  its  support.  He 
particularly  mentioned  the  intenerence  of 
Great  Britain  to  preserve  the  Low  Coun- 
tries from  falling  into  the  hands  of  France, 
and  to  secure  them  to  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria ;  and  iustified  both  France  and  Ame- 
rica for  their  conduct  in  this  respect,  on 
the  broad  ground  6f  policy ;  expressing  hia 
astonishment,  that  any  set  of  men  should 
be  so  weak  '^  to  talk  either  of  the  trea- 
chery of  France  or  the  ingratitude  of  Ame- 
rica, when  they  considered  that  America 
took  this  step  afl6r  she  had  been  forced 
into  independency;  and  that  France  ac- 
ceded to  It,  when  she  saw  that  Great  BK- 
tain  had  fkiled  in  her  efforts  to  conquer 
the  United  States,  and  when  she  had  such 
extensive  and  lucrative  offers  made  her  by 
the  Americans,  provided  she  would  assist 
them  in  their  enaeavours  to  establish  their 
independency.  Hfe  concluded^  v^ith  urging 
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miniflten  to  attack  Fraoce  fprmidably ;  to 
▼ote^  if  thev  could  procure  the  men^  a  still 
larger  number  than  those  amoved  for  by 

•  the  ri^ht  hon.  member;  but  to  employ 
(hem  in  any  other  service  than  against 
America. 

Governor  Johnsione^  to  explain,  declared 
the  hon.  gentleman  h^d  either  mistaken  or 
misrepresented  what  he  had  said.  With 
re^d.to  his  assertion,  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  Fennsvlvania 
and  of  New  England  were  heartily  tired 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Congress,  and  wished 
moat  ardently  to  diake  ofi*  the  yoke  of 
their  new  masters,  he  repeated  that  it  was 
a  £ict,  not  only  known  to  himself,  but  to 
every  gei^tleman  who  had  been  lately  in 
America.  He  then  proceeded  to  shew, 
that  the  powers  usurped  by  Congress  were 
not 'legally  granted  them, 'even  according 
to  the  new  copstitution  of  America;  that 
the  very  articles  of  confederation,  under 
which  they  assume  this  authority  to  enter 
into  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  were  not 
xecognized  by  the  several  provinces  in 
their  assemhfles  and  conventions;  and 
lastly,  that  the  treaty  with  France  was 
not  to  this  hour  ratified  by  the  consent  of 
those  ^semblies  of  the  tliirteeii  states, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  province 
.bidding  it  in  utter  detestation  and  ab- 
horrence. He  concluded  by  giving  it  as 
his  solemn  opinion,  that  it  would  ^  folly 
in  the  extreme  for  Great  Britain  to  admit 
.the  independency  of  America ;  that  she 
was  much  weaker  than  she  had  been  in 
preceding  years  of  the  war ;  and  that  there 
atiU  remained  a  probability  of  subduing 
her,  and  re-uniting  her  to  this  country, 
provided  we  planned  our  measures  wisely, 
and  executed  them  with  vigour  and  una- 
nimity ;  without  which  last,  he  made  no 
scrapie  to  pronounce,  that  all  our  efforts 
to  subdue  America  must  prove  ineffec* 
tual. 

LfOrd  North  said,  the  hon.  gentleman 
.who  spoke  last  seemed  to  suppose  two 
things,  which  were  ill-founded,  that  the 
commissioners  miscarried  on  accountx  of 
the  orders  sent  from  home  to  evacuate 
Philadelphia ;  and  that  administration 
seemed  desirous  to  throw  blame  upon  the 
commissioners  for  not  performing  the  ob- 
,ject8  committed  to  their  care.  To  the 
ifirsi,  he  could  answer,  that  the  measure  of 
.fffiBCuatmf  HiUadelphia  was  neither  rash 

.t^or  impolitic,  but  had  been  adopted  upon 
'jaatur^deliheration.  On  the  second  charse, 

^  woplfLdbusenre,  that  nothing  ever  fell 
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King's  confidential  servants,  which  could 
tend  in  the  least  to  justify  the  assertion. 
He  had  attended  to  the  act,  the  objects  of 
the  commission,  the  powers  delegated  by 
it,  and  the  instructions  which  accompanied 
them,  and  though  he  could  not,  iniormed 
as  he  was  at  present,  directly  affirm,  or 
bind  himself  in  future  to  say,  that  all  the 
powers  vested  in  the  commissioners  were 
strictly  exercised  and  pursued,  he  could 
fairly  declare,  that  no  instance  fell  within 
his  observation  in  which  they  had  been 
departed  from  or  neglected.  The  samia 
hon.  gentleman,  for  he  could  not  call  him 
his  hon.  friend,  had  asserted  that  America 
was  divided ;  that  the  authority  and  powers 
exercisedhy  the.Congresshad  been  grossly 
perverted  and  abused ;  and  that,  as  vet,  tlije 
treaty  of  alliance  with  France  haa  never 
been  ratified  by  the  several  legislative  bo- 
dies, acting  under  the  denomination  of  as- 
semblies or  conventions.  He  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  of  the  truth'  of  what  had 
been  thus  asserted  respecting  that  point ; 
and  puch  being  the  fact,  he  should  argue 
upon  it,  in  reply  to  whatever  had  been  ob- 
jected from  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
and  the  measures  proposed  to  be  substi- 
tuted to  those  which  he  was  about  to  sub- 
mit to  public  consideration. 

The  measures  he  alluded  to  were,  the 
declaring  America  independent,  or  in- 
stantly withdrawing  our  fleets  and  armies 
from  It.  Before  he  should  eive  his  rea- 
sons, he  begged  leave,  he  said^  to  observe, 
that  they  exactly  met  in  tlie  same  point. 
Withdraw  your  armies,  America  is  in- 
stantly independent.  Declare  her  inde- 
pendent, and  yoiir  fleets  and  armies  re- 
main there  for  no  purpose.  But  allowirig 
the  conclusion,  drawn  by  the  advisers  of 
the  measure  for  withdrawing,  and  allowing 
likewise  the  main  argument  for  withdraw* 
ing,  that  France  and  America  are  firmly 
knit  together  by  treaty  and  alliance,  what 
would  be  the  probable  consequence,  but 
the  actual  loss  of  the  possessions  we  have 
in  that  country,  of  those  provmces  which 
acknowled^  our  sovereignty,  and  prefer 
a  connection  with  the  parent  state  to 
any  species  of  political  union  with  their 
brethren  ?  What  would  be  Uie  fate  of  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  of  Canada,  Florida, 
and  Nova  Scotia  ?  Certainly  to  faU  under 
the  dominion  of  the  revolted  colonies,  or 
be  parcelled  out,  in  certain  proportions, 
between  France  and  the  revolters.  But 
to  pursue  the  idea  the  full  length  it  could 
be  considered,  leave  a  sufficient  defence 
for  thgse  places^  and  employ  your  forpe 
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with  vigoar  and  resolution,  both  in  de- 
fending our  own  possessions  m  the  sugar 
islands,  and  in  making  attacks  upon  those 
of  France.  Unless  America  -  were  first 
brought  to  a  sense  of  her  duty,  such  a 
plan  of  hostility,  though  practicable  in 
point  of  execution  as  to  conquest,  could 
never  answer  any  purpose ;  for  if  France 
and  the  colonies  still  continued  allied,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  protect  our  trade, 
or  bring  home  the  produce  of  either  our 
own  or  the  conquered  blands. 

The  esthnates  now  voted,  and  the  mea- 
Bures  proposed  to  be  engrafted  upon  them, 
brougnt  uia  arguments  of  both  sides  within 
a  very  narrow  compass.  He  should  take 
whatever  had  been  acknowledged  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  or  what  had  not 
been  contradicted,  as  so  much  fairly  adr 
mitted ;  as  the  data  from  which  every  con- 
clusion mu9t  be  drawn.  It  was  granted, 
that  great  differences  and  dissentions  pre- 
vailed in  America  ;  that  the  Congress  had 
abused  their  power ;  and  that  the  political 
^d  hostile  connection  with  France  had 
not  vet  received  that  species  of  assent 
.which  was  essentially  necessary  to  con- 
stitute «a  real  and  binding  compact  on  the 
people  of  America.  It  would  likewise  be 
allowed^  he  believed,  that  the  people  there 
were  suffering  under  the  most  pressing 
calamities  or  war,  domestic  misery,  and 
political  oppression  of  ^he  usurped  powers 
of  government.  He  appealed  to  every 
gentleman  present,  wheUier  such  a  state  of 
things,  contrasted  with  the  blessings  of 
peace,  accompanied  with  constitutional 
ireedoin  and  dependency,  did  not  give  the 
best  founded  reasons  to  expect  that  the 
colonies,  cither  separately  or  conjunctly, 
would  co-operate  in  measures  fbr  getting 
rid  of  those  oppressions,  and  dissolving 
such  a  system  of  usurpation  and  tyranny  ? 
If,  then,  on  ^is  indisputable  view  of  the 
internal  state  of  America,  the  probabilities 
were  so  strong  as  almost  to  amount  to  ac*- 
tual  i^roofs,  had  not  Great  Britain  evety 
reason  to  expect,  that  the  colonies  might 
be  brought  back  into  the  bosom  of  the 
parent  state  ?  Here  his  lordship  presented 
a  pleasing  view  of  the  strength  and  re- 
sources of  this  country,  which  he  brought 
in  counterview  to  that  of  America,  whose 

,  finances  were  ruined ;  whose  armies  were 
daily  crumbling  to  pieces ;  whose  oflScers 
w^re  disgusted ;  wnose  revenues  w^re 
mortgaged,  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
redemption;  and  whose  government  was 

'  adrpinistered  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  create 
the  execratioa  of  almost  ever^  man  under 
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it,  whether  he  supported  it  upon  principle, 
or  by  compulsion.  His  lordship  exhorted 
the  House  to  steadiness  and  resolution; 
and  contended,  that  we  were  fnlly  eoual  * 
to*  all  the  purposes  of  offensive  ^and  deren- 
sive  war ;  ana  that  having  the  means  of 
vindicating  our  honour  and  asserting  our 
rights  against  the  attempts  of  both  our 
domestic  and  foreign  enemies,  nothing 
remained,  but  to  efnploy  those  means  ti« 
goroutly,  judiciously,  and  decisively. 

This  brought  him  to  the  next  point,  the 
general  suggestions  that  the  fprce  could 
not  be  eroctually  employed,  while  our 
ablest  officers,  naval  and  military,  were  . 
daily  ill-treated  and  disgraced.  An  hon. 
gentleman  had  taken  an  opportunity  of 
censuring  administration  for  their  conduct 
towards  admiral  Keppel,  in  supposing 
that  the  Admiralty-board  had  acted  in  a 
partial,  arbitrary,  and  improper  manner. 
Before  he  delivered  his  sentiments  on  the 
propriety  of  that  conduct,  he  declared, 
that  he  by  no  means  deemed  himself  re- 
sponsible. He  was  not,  nor  cOuld  he  be  ' 
consulted  upon  it.  The  affiiir  arose  in  an- 
other department,  with  which,  in  point  of 
official  business,  lie  *  was  totally  uncon- 
nected. Whatever,  therefore,  might  be 
the  issue  of  the  inquiry,  he  thus  publicly 
laid  in  his  claim  not  to  be  considered  as 
any^  partaker  in  its  consequences.  Within 
this  reservation,  however^  he  was  free  to 
declare,  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  that  the. 
Admiralty-board  were  perfectly  justifiable 
in  what  they  did.  A  gentleman  of  great 
personal  reputation,  goes  to  the  Admi- 
ralty-board and  delivers  in  a  charge,  con-* 
sisting  of  several  distinct  accusattons^ 
against  his  superior  officer,  for  miscon-« 
duct  in  the  day  of  action.  The  hon.  gen« 
tleman,  when  insinuations  were  thrown 
out,  that  the  matter  originated  in  a  previous 
concert,  and  a  design  to  ruin  the  character 
of  the  party  accused,  rose  in  his  place, 
and  solemnly  affirmed,  that  he  never  com- 
municated the  most  distant  hint  even  of 
his  intentions,  till  he  delivered  in  his  accu- 
sation in  writing  to  the  board.  Under  sueh 
circumstances,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
board  could  reject  the  charge.  It  would 
have  been  criminal,  had  they  acted  other- 
wise. ■  They  were  bound  to  a  faithful  exer* 
cise  of  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  the 
act  of  parliament ;  if  they  had  rejected,  i( 
would  have  been  a  denial  of  justice ;  and 
even  granting  that  a  latitude  upon  a  parti- 
cular occasion  might  be  justifiable,  he  wa« 
certain,  that  the  exercise  of  such  a  lati^  - 
tade  as  ttu^  contended  for  b^  those  whg 
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censured  tlie  conduct  of  the  Admiralty- 
board,  would  lay  a  precedent  that  might 
be  productire  of  evils  which  could  not  be 
Manced  by  any  motiTes,  however  strong, 
which  were  urged  agamst  the  inquiry.     ' 

On  the  general  charge  made>  that  no- 
thing could  succeed  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  ministers,  he  should  always  refuse 
to  admit  the  truth  of  iany  proposition  of 
the  kind,  while  it  was  only  supported  by 
mere  assertion.  Several  gentlemen  had 
likewise  called  for  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  ministers  ^  and  some  had  pointed 
their  censure  directly  at  the  noble  lord 
near  him  (G.Germain)  as  the  principal  au- 
thor of  all  our  miscarriages.  An  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  ministers,  no  person 
10  that  House  more  ardently  wished  for ; 
for  he  was  conscious,  whenever  that  event 
should  happen,  that  it  would  be  found  he 
had  dbcharged  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities.  It  had  been  insinuated  that  mi- 
luBten  recommended  measures  not  their 
own ;  and  that  in  the  day  of  examination 
they  would  endeavour  to  shelter  them- 
selves under  a  certain  great  authority.  He 
noir  disclaimed  any  intention  of  resorting 
to  any  such  subterfuge.  The  measures 
pursued  were  his  measures,  in  concert  with 
the  rest  of  the  King's  servants.  He  as- 
sisted in  advising  them,  and  looked  upon 
himself  responsible,  in  every  possible  view, 
as  far  as  any  minister  can  be  responsible, 
idft  die  measures  he  advised.  If  they  were 
bounded  in  propriety,  justice,  and  sound 
policy,  he  expected  to  share  the  merit ;  if 
thej  were  weak  and  pernicious,  he  wished 
to  partake  of  the  blame  or  censure  attend- 
ing them.  As  to  the  personal  attacks 
made  on  the  noble  lord  near  him,  relative 
to  the  measures  respecting  the  war,  there, 
if  censure  was  due,  Be  laid  his  claim  for 
part ;  they  were  measures  of  state,  origi- 
Bating  in  the  Kins's  counsels,  and  were  of 
course  no  more  the  noble  lord's  measures 
than  they  were  of  any  other  member  of 
the  cabinet :  the  crimes  or  faults,  or  errors 
committed  there,  were  imputable  to  the 
whole  body,  and  not  to  a  single  individual 
who  composed  it. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  the  noble  lord  called 
loudly  for  proofs  of  whatever  was  asserted 
in  argument ;  and  yet  he  had  been  endea- 
vourmg  to  shew,  tnat  the  conduct  of  the 
Admiralty-boaid  was  perfectly  justifiable 
iu^  ordering  bis  hon.  relation  to  a  court- 
martial  ;  but  he  forgot  to  adduce  a  single 
argimient,  or  tittle  of  proof,  in  support  of 
his  opinion,  unless  mere  round  assertion 
I1tat9>  supply  the  {^^cectfitf    The  noble 
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lord  had,  in  his  opinion,  fumi^ed  the 
strongest  argument  imaginable  for  discon- 
tinuing the  war  in  America.  He  would 
not  enter  into  the  detail  of  what  was  proper 
to  be  exactly  done  upon  the  occasion; 
but  if  the  people  of  America,  both  in  their 
subordinate  legislatures,  in  lesser  societies 
and  descriptions,  and  collectively,  were 
tired  of  the  tyranny  and  oppressions  they 
suffered,  and  were  averse  to  a  friendly, 
political  connection  with  France,  war  ap- 
peared to  him  a  most  extraordinary  moae 
of  improving  this  disposition,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  union  of  affection,  and 
mutual  benefit.  He  reminded  the  noble 
lord,  that  he  had  mis-stated  his  words; 
lor  he  had  not  asserted  that  administratioa 
generally  had  sown  diss^tions  among  the 
o£Bcer8  employed  in  the  public  service, 
but  that  one  of  the  executive  branches  o£ 
government  had  acted  in  that  improper 
manner,  he  meant  the  board  of  Admiral^ ; 
and  he  still  maintained  his  former  asser- 
tion, that  the  party-^irit  which  now  so 
fatally  raged  in  the  navy^  was  fomented 
and  encouraged  by  the  conduct  of  that 
board.  As  the  noble  lord  in.  the  blue  rib- 
bon had  agreed  to  share  the  guilt  with  the 
secretary  of  the  colonies,  he  was  not  a  lit^ 
tie  amazed  to  hear  him  disown  having 
any  share  in  that  of  the  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty ;  it  was  a  de^r  proof,  however, 
of  the  treatment  his  noble  relation  met 
with,  from  the  conduct  of  the  first  lord 
not  being  perfectly  approved  of,  when 
even  the  minister,  who  was  so  full  of  plau- 
sibility, and  so  ready  with  excuses  at  all 
times,  for  the  grossest  blunders  of  himself 
and  his  brethren  in  c^ce,  was  put  to  the 
blush,  and  at  a  loss  for  a  syllable  to  say  in 
his  defence,  or  to  urge  in  palliation  of  the 
partiality,  visible  throughout  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  Admiraltv-board,  from  the 
first  moment  the  hon.  admiral  accepted  of 
the  command. 

Sir  Wm.  Meredith  recommended  the 
withdrawing  the  troops,  or  at  least  the 
not  employing  them  in  hostile  operations 
against  the  colonies.  He  maintained  thai 
tlie  withdrawing  the  troops,  and  the  em- 
ploying them  in  effective  operations  against 
the  common  enemy,  were  two  propositions 
extremely  different,  if  the  assertions  and 
information  of  the  noble  lord  were  to  . 
have  their  intended  weight ;  for  it  shewed 
plainly,  that  the  people  of  the  colonies, 
thus  described,  were  no  proper  objects  ^ 
national  resentment,  or  of.  being  coerced 
into  submission  by  force  of  arms ;  but  were 
intitled  la  oura$sotioni  not  cocrecti^Ot 
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These  people  had  UiceD  lip  anbt  to  ddM 
what  they  deened  Uietr  nghu,  the  wmm 
used  for  the  ittauMBent  of  the  ebject  had 
hecB  perverted  for  the  puifiofea  of  iaflict* 
log  swular  oppmsions  to  thoie  thej  Aook 
arms  to  resist ;  in  the  mean  time,  offers 
littie  short  of  their  ort^iAal  ohms  had 
been  made  tollKn  bjihis  ooiiotry.  Such 
heing  the  present  slate  of  Man,  Che  op* 
iioD  mm  now  at  hand,  and^  inAas  opinion* 
only  one  impediment  stood  in  the  way  of 
their  immediate  embvaobg  it.  The  prayer 
€iihe  Congress,  the  united  wishes  of  the 
people  ip  &e  several  precedent  stages  of 
She  contest,  before  the  declaration  of  in- 
depoodenqy  was,  Put  us  into  Ihe  situa- 
tion we  were  in  previous  to  the  year  176S, 
abst  is  all  we  desire.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  carrying  fire  and  desolation  throughout 
the  colonies,  and  by  that  means  uniting 
from  principle  and  motives  of  self-preser- 
iration,  both  in  the  present  moment  and  in 
future,  come  fairly  and  openly  to  an  ex- 
ipress  declaration  on  the  subject;  repeal 
all  the  fatal  Acts  passed  since  that  period ; 
and  in  the  present  presumed  disposition 
of  the  people  there  can  hardly  be. a  pro- 
bable ooubt  but  that  the  colonies  wHl  re- 
turn to  their  former  prosperous,  and  en- 
iried  situation. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the 
Jlesolution  was  agreed  to. 

Debaie  in  the  Commons  on  Admiral 
\Xeppfs  Court  Martial  Bill.']  Dec.  16. 
•Aomiral  Pwt  rose,  and  spoke  very  hu- 
■sanely  on  the  bad  state  of  health  under 
which  admiral  Keppel  had  for  some  time 
kiboared.  He  said  it  had  alarmed  his 
friends  extremely,  but  that  his  anxiety  to 
aerve  his  country  had  prevailed  over  every 
other  consideration,  and  had  induced  him 
io  leave  his  chamber,  to  take  upon  him 
the  command  of'  the  fleet  in  the  mom^at 
of  public  danger*  That  now,  by  a  most' 
imaccountable  change  of  tfffistirs,  that  offi- 
cer, who  put  hishealth  add  character  to 
the  haaavd,  for  the  sake  of  saving  his  coun- 
try, would  be  obliged,  in  a  very  Siorttime, 
to  hold  up  his  hand  as  a  crimmal,  and  to' 
atand  his  tri^l  for  his  life.  Having  very 
emphatically  described  this  revene  of  for- 
tune, he  adverted  to  the  nature  of  a  court- 
martial  held  on  board  a  ship,  and  shewed, 
thatlrom  the  extreme  heat  occasioned  by 
ao  manv  persons  being  confined  so  long  in 
one  cabin,  from  the  unwholesome  dmnn 
which  their  breaths  gave  rise  to^  and  fiEom 
the  dangerous  circumstance  of  going  jn  an 
open  beat  from  the  aUp  to  the.ahofe  dor- 


ing  the  aitting  of  the  court4nartifll  (which 
most  probably  would  continue  six  or  seven 
weeks),  the  admiral  would  run  the  risk  of 
his  life,  especially  when  it  was  considered 
that  the  trial  would  unavoidably  take  place 
in  the  iseverest  season  of  the  year.  As 
the  life  of  so  worthy  an  ofiicer  was  of  great 
consequence  to  the  public,  and  as  that 
House  could  not  shew,  him  t!oo  much  at- 
tention, he  therefore  moved  for  leave  to 
brin^  in  a  Bill  *<  to  enable  the  lord  hi^h 
admiral  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  commis- 
aioners  for  executing  the  <^ce  of  lord 
h^h  admiral,  for  the  time  being,  to  ap- 
point courtSHamrtial  to  be  held  on  officers 
either  on  board  ship  or  at  some  convenient 
place  on  shore,  as  to  them  should  appear 
necessary  and  expedient.'' 

Lord  Hc^aoe  said,  every  thing  that  House 
could  do  in  favour  of  amniral  Keppel,  pror 
vided  they  did  not  injure  his  honour  by 
their  proceedings,  was  incumbent  on 
them.  His  lordSiipseconded  the  motion; 
but  doubted  whether  there  was  time  suffi- 
cient to  pass  the  Bill  before  the  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr.  Monki&i  said,  there  were  prece- 
dents ef  a  Bill  being  brought  in,  read  a  first 
and  second  time,  conunitted,  and  read  a 
third  time,  all  in  one  day. 

Xiord  North  had.no  objection  to  a  Bill 
^specially  applymg  to  the  case  of  the  hon. 
admiral,  at  least  he  should  not  oppose  the 
bringing  of  it  in;  but  he  never  would 
consent  that  the  subsisting  law  should  be 
changed  on  light  grounds. 

L^ve  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Dec.  17.  Admiral  Pigot  brought  i^ 
the  Bill.  It  waff  read  a  mrstand  second 
time,  and  then  committed.  Several  incon- 
siderable amendments  were  made,  and  then 
the  chairman  asked,  if  any  gentleman  had 
any  clause  to  propose  ? 

Mr.  Gotdd  (Judge  Advocate)  d^red  it 
might  be  considered,  that,  under  the  Act 
for  regulating  courts-martial  in  the  navy, 
the  captains  who  try  the  cause  are  not  per- 
raittea.  to  leave  the  ship  till  the  trial  is 
over ;  because  they  are  not  to  misp  with 
the  world,  or  have  any  communication 
with  it,  wlule  they  are  sitting  in  judgm&it : 
he  ther^ore  hoped  seme  provision  would 
be  made  simikr  to  it.-— After  a  slight  de- 
bate on  the  subject,  the  Attorney  General 
drew  up  a  clause  to  the  same  effiict,  which 
was  inserted. 

Lord  MMlffnme  hmted  Uiat  the  militanr 
academy  in  ttie  dock-yard  at .  Portsmoudh 
was.  the  phice  diought  .of»  aod  whidt  ha 
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imagined  woold  be  Hable  fo  tio  objection^ 
88  there  was  a  coromodioos  ball  belonging 
to  It)  and  proper  apartments  for  tbe  olli- 
an  who  we^e  to  be  the  judges. 

The  Sdieitor  General  next  Moved  a 
dause,  tending  to  grant  a  powef  to  the 
oourt,  of  excluding  sthingers  at  disoretlODy 
for  the  better  preserving  order  and  deco- 
rum at  the  trial. '  Tlus  #aB  opposed,  and 
in  the  end  withdrawn. 

The  Speaker  said,  tbe  court  would  of 
course  have  a  diiscretionarjr  power  to  pre- 
fent  such  a  crowd  as  might  interrupt  the 
trial ;  courts  of  justice  alwAys  had  ;  there- 
fore no  provision  was  necessary ;  and  any 
restrictions  calculated  to  exclude  persotis 
of  any  denomination,  would  be  contrary 
to  the  first  princfple  of  the  EngliiA  law. 
The  doors  of  all  courts  of  justice,  as  well 
as  places  of  puWic  worship^  must  be  open; 
and  all  his  Majesty'^  subjects  had  an  equal 
right  to  be  admitted,  as  long  as  room 
could  be  found  for  them  without  incom- 
moding the  court— When  the  BiH  had 
gone  through  committee, 

Admiral  Pigot  gfi,ve  his  reasons  for 
bringing  it  in,  out  of  respect  to  the  pre- 
tenation  of  so  valuable  a  life,  which  the 
public  might  one  day  want  again.  He 
then  recapitulated  the  services  admiral 
Reppel  had  performed  for  his  country  in 
tbe  last  war,  and  concluded  with  some 
profossional  remarks  on  the  action  off 
Ushant  He  said  the  admiral  could  not 
have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did;  the 
French  for  four  days  avoided  coming  to  an 
action,  and  if  our  admiral  had  attempted 
to  draw  up  his  fleet  in  the  usual  Ihie  of  bat- 
tle, he  could  never  have  come  up  with 
them  at  all,  they  were  so  much  to  wind- 
ward of  him  ;  and  what  would  have  been 
iaid,  if  he  had  returned  into  port  without 
exchanging  a  shot  ?  The  whole  country 
wonld  have  been  in  an  uproar  and  confu* 
Don. 

The  Bill  was  afterwards  passed. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  Admiral  Kep^ 
fd*i  Court  Martial  Bill.']  Dec.  18.  As 
■ooD  as  the  Bill  was  brought  from  the 
Commons, 

The  Duke  of  BoHon  rose,  and  moved 
that  it  be  read  a  first  time.  His  grace  ob- 
•erred,  that  the  Bill  had  gone  through  the 
other  House,  and  received  its  sanction 
through  its  respective  stages  in  one  day. 
It  was  a  mode  of  proceeding,  he  acknow- 
Wged,  unusual,  but  not  unprecedented  ; 
w  an  instance  had  happened,  in  the 
coarse  of  die  Utst  session,  and  on  some 


other  occasions^  in  wliieh  a  Bitl  had  been 
sufiered  to  go  through  its  several  stages  ia 
one  day ;  the  motives  for  bringing  in  the 
Bill  carried  along  with  them  such  reasons 
for  dispensing  wkh  Uie  common  forms,  aa 
would  render  any  further  exfdanation  un- 
necessary. It  was  his  intention,  therefore, 
if  no  special  reasons  were  urged  to  the 
contrary,  after  his  present  motion  should 
be  complied  with,  to  move  the  other  stages 
ofthe  Bill  that  day. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  first  time; 
after  which  the  doko  moved  the  aeoood 
readkig. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  objected  to  tbe 
motion.  He  said,  it  was  a  standing  order 
of  that  House,  that  no  BiH,  without  very 
special  reasons,  should  go  through  more 
than  one  stage  in  one  day :  to  depart  firom 
that  rule,  without  the  full  assent  of  tfatft 
House,  which  in  ^ct  would  Bmouat  to  a 
rescinding  of  ttie  standing  order,  wae 
what,  as  long  as  he  bad  i&e  honour  of 
presiding  there,  he  would  never  coisent 
to.  In  the  first  place,  the  necessity 
pleaded,  in  hie  opmion,  did  not  exnti 
nor  was  there  any  comnranication  from 
the  other  House  wimlever ;  so  that  he  wa» 
totally  ignorant  Ofi  the  grounds  of  the  ne» 
cessityt  He  must  likewtee  add,  that  tbo 
change  made  in  a  law  of  long  standing, 
and  which  had  been  framed  on  motivoe 
of  the  soundest  policy,  ought  not  to  be 
assented  to  in  the  manner  proposed.  Ho 
should  therefore  oppose  the  second  readings 

The  Duke  of  Bolton  was  ready  to 
agree  thnt  a  standing  order  could  not  bo 
dispensed  with,  without  an  universal  ab- 
sent ;  and  therefore  could  not  say  a  word 
more  in  support  of  his  motion.  He  had 
adverted  to  that  rule  when  he  first  rosey 
and  was  ready- to  acquiesce.  Such  being 
the  case,  he  would  move  the  second  rea£ 
ing  to  morrow,  after  which  he  should 
move,  that  the  Bill  be  committed  for  Mon- 
day. On  that  day  he  was  determined  to 
propose  some  alterations,  oo  which  ac« 
count  he  should  move,  that  the  Lorfls  bo 
summoned  for  Monday  next.— -Which  was 
agreed  to. 

Dec.  21.  The  Duke  of  Bolton  moved, 
that  the  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  com* 
nittee  on  the  Bill.  The  committee  beiao 
accordingly  foVmed,  bis  grace  proceeded 
to  i^ew  several  reasons  why  he  thought 
the  cause  whence  the  necessity  of  the 
said  Bill  arose,  had  originated  in  ^e  most 
factious  motives.  H^  observed,  that  tbe 
Admiralty4>oard  aeied  in  a  raoit  iOib» 
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partial,  and  precipitate  maimer ;  and  had 
given  just  cause  to  the  public  to  auapect^ 
that  they  grossly  abused  the  powers  with 
which,  they  were  invested  by  the  law.  He 
proceeded  next  to  descant  on  the  personal 
conduct  of  sir  Hngh  PaUiser,  and  said  his 
accusation  was  the  effect  of  envy,  malice, 
and  revenge ;  but  was  called  to  order  by 

The  Lord  Chancellar,  who  remarked, 
that  the  question  before  the  House  was  in 
jsrhat  manner  a  Bill,  which  had  come  firom 
the  other  House,  and  had  received  a 
aecond  reading  here,  should  be  modelled. 
If  thought  necessary ;  or  if  no  alteration 
were  necessary,  to  let  it  pass  under  the 
fbrm  in  which  it  appeared.  He  presumed, 
'  that  every  lord  present  at  tlie  second  read- 
ing, had  approved  of  the  principle  of  the 
Bui,  otherwise  they  woula  have  testified 
their  disapprobation  of  it  in  that  stage. 
For  one,  he*  included  himself  in  that  num- 
ber ;  and  therefore  was  resolved  not  to  op- 
pose the  principle  of  the  Bill.  When  he 
said,  this,  nowever,  he  begged  leave  to  re- 
mind the  noble  duke,  that  it  was  both  dis- 
orderly and  indecent  to  introduce  extra- 
neous matter  into  the  debate ;  extraneous, 
because  the  House  had  no  cognizance  of 
either  the  accusation  made  by  sir  Hugh 
PaUiser,  or  the  probable  truth  of  that  ac- 
cusation; indecent,  because  the  asser- 
tions of  the  noble  duke  went  to  kconstruc- 
.  tive  charge  of  criminality  against  the  ac- 
cuser, and  the  Admiralty-board.  He 
thought  that  such  a  mode  of  conduct  was 
not  only  unfair  and  ungenerous,  but  would 
operate  directly  the  reverse  of  what  was 
intended,  and  hurt  that  cause  it  was  meant 
to. serve.  He  urged  farther,  that  he  had 
the  honour  of  knowing  the  honourable 
person  who  was  the  party  accused ;  and 
was  well  convinced,  that  nothing  could 
possibly  be  more  offensive  to  him,  than 
any  thing  which  might  bear  the  most  dis- 

'  tant  appearance  of  a  pre-judgment  of  the 
real  merits  of  his  cause,  or  lead  the  public 
even  to  suspect,  that  it  was  intended  that 
extnQudicial  opinfens  should  have  any  in- 
fluence upon  those  who  were  to  decide 
imon  his  real  grounds  of  justification. — 
His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  take  a 
view  of  the  bill,  and  the  object  proposed 
to  be  attained  by  iu  As  to  the  Bill,  he 
would  be  better  pleased  that  it  had  been 
framed  upon  general  principles  of  expe- 
diencjv  than  framed  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  it  to  a  particular  case.  It 
would  leave  an  opening  for  similar  i^lica- 
tions,  and  the  ilefect  in  the  law,  if  any 

'    txsitedy  would  still  remain.    Bu^  no  op- 
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SMition  being  made  to  the  principle  of  the 
ill  in  either  of  the  preceding  stages,  he 
was  not    how,  at  liberty  to  oppose  it. 
Under  the  reservation,  then,  that  the  BilL 
was  a  proper  Bill  for   the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  framed,  namely,  on  account 
of  the  precarious  state  of  health  of  the 
party  to  be  tried,  he  should,  in  the  course 
of  the  committee,  propose  such  alterations, 
as  appeared  to  him  correspondent  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Bill,  and  mov^  to  Teave  out 
whatever  seemed  to  be  an  unnecessary  de- 
parture firom  the  professed  object  of  the 
proposed  remedy,  or  went  to  supersede 
I  the  exbting  law  m  any  other  particular  but 
I  that  in  which  it  was  avowed. — Before  he 
!  proceeded  farther,    he   begged  leave  to 
j  make  a  few  remarks  upon'  the  preamble. 
j  The  preamble  states,  that  Mr.  KeppePs 
I  state  of  health,  and  the  severity  of  the 
j  season  at  which  the  court-martial  is  to  be 
j  holden,  &c,  are  the  grounds  for  altering 
the  law,  and  changing  the  usual  place  <^ 
trial  from  shipboard  to  shore.    By   the 
little  he  could  learn  of  the  general  usage 
of  parliament,  and  from  the  Knowledge  he 
attained  by  being  for    several    years  u 
member  of  the  other  House,  he  always 
understood,  that  when  a  preamble  stated 
facts,   as  a  motive  for   changing  an  old 
law,   or   for  applying   a  remedy  in  any 
given    instance,    the    facts    were  always 
proved,  and  the  House  in  which  a  BUI 
took   its   rise   sent  a  transcript  of  the 
evidence,  or  made  some  comraunicatiort 
su£Scient  to  satisfy    the  doubts   of  the 
House  to  which  it  was  sent.    At  present 
their  lordships  neither  had  ihe  proofs,  nor 
had  they    received  any    communication 
whatever  which  might  answer  as  a  substi- 
tute  for   them;    consequently  the    Bill, 
under  its  present  circumstances,  wanted 
not  only  the  sanction  Bills  of  this  nature 
called  for,  but  one  of  its  most  substantial 
requisites.     If,  on  the  other  hand,    the 
preamble  had  stated  generally,  that  the 
mode  of  holding  courts-martial  on  ship- 
board were  found  to  be  inconvenient,  and 
that  a  power  had  been  vested  in  the  Ad- 
miralty-board, pursuant  to  this  general  as« 
sertion,  it  would  be  competent  for  parlia- 
ment to  delegate  §uch  a  power.    Here  the 
case  was  different;  Mr.  Keppel  was  de-^ 
scribed  to  be  in  a  bad  state  oi  health ;  the 
Bill  proceeded  on  that  idea,  and  provided 
a  particular  remedy  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  probable  inconveniency  which 
might  arise  from  that  circumstance,  with-- 
out  adducing  a  syllable  of  proof  to  satisfy 
their  lordships  of  the  truth  of  the  fiicts» 
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Tbe  Earl  of  Coventri^  did  not  mean  to 
9feak  to  the  point  of  order  urged  by  the 
noble  lord,  nor  to  the  particular  propriety 
tf  the  Bill,  .without  the  proofs  of  its  ne- 
eessity.  But  be  could  not  avoid  observ- 
mg  that  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord 
Oferthe  way  (Sandwich)  seemed  extra- 
ordiiwy.  He  did  not  know  that  it  was 
oidte  within  order  to  allude  to  any  thing 
uat  bad  fallen  in  a  former  debate ;  but  he 
did  not  doubt  when  the  noble  earl,  whose 
lentimadta  he  meant  to  bring  into  tbe  re- 
eoUectioa  of  the  House,  should  hear  what 
relati(Hi  they  bore  to  the  present  Bill,  that 
he  could  have  no  possible  objection  to  be 
reminded  of  them.  The  first  day  of  the 
•ession,  when  several  noble  lords  pressed 
for  an  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  want 
of  success  in  our  naval  and  military  ope- 
rations, the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty,  speaking  particularly  to  the  af« 
fair  of  the  27th  of  July,  declared  without 
the  least  reserve,  that  he  was  certain  there 
was  no  ground  of  censure ;  that  both  the 
admiral  and  vice-admiral  had  performed 
their  duty ;  that  if  an  enquiry  should  take 
place,  he  was  convinced  tbe  event  would 
roily  prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion ;  and 
that  nothing  could  be  likely  to  prove  more 
&tal,  in  the  present  critical  situation  of 
a&irs,  than  an  enquiry  of  any  kind,  as 
toch  an  enquiry  would  in  all  probability 
sow  dissentions  in  tbe  navy,  retard  our 
natal  operations,  and  call  some  of  our 
ablest  officers  from  the  discharge  of  their 
profeisional  duty,  by  which  means  the 
public  service  must  greatly  su&r. — The 
noble  earl  had  emphatically  declared  that 
if  any  enquiries  should  be  set  on  foot 
(which  he  hoped  would  not  be  the  case) 
that  they  ought  to  be  general,  and  not  di- 
rected to  the  conduct  of  any  one  officer. 
The  .good  sense  which  appeared  in  what 
was  offered  by  the  noble  earl  on  the  occa* 
«ion,  gained  a  ready  admission  into  his 
Duad.  It  carried  great  weight  at  the 
time;  he  could  not  therefore  help  now 
expreraing  his  sorrow  and  astonishment, 
that  the  same  reasons  had  7U)t  operated 
with  equal  force  on  the  noble  earl  him- 
self; they  had^  scarcely  a  transient 
credit  with  bis  lordship,  for  one  of  his 
first  official  acts,  after  this  public  de- 
claration, was  in  direct  contradiction  to 
his  own  professional  sentiments.  His 
lordship  had  reprobated  a  general  enquiry, 
^  and  had  adopted  a  partial  one.  Sucli  was 
'  on  that  day  the  language  of  the  noble 
ttrl  in  office.  How  different  to  what  had 
^oce  happened,  he  would  subxfiiit  to  the 


House.  All  the  inconveniencies  so  accu- 
rately stated  by  the  noble  ^arl,  and  all  tlie 
dangers  so  forcedly  described,  had  how- 
ever been  since  approved  of.  Mr.  Keppel 
had  been  ordered  to  prepare  for  trial; 
and  that  very  board  at  which  the  noble 
earl  presided,  had  been  the  cause  of  call- 
ing this  accusation  into  that  species  of 
existence,  which  could  only  render  it  an 
object  of  a  court-martial.  His  lordship 
concluded  with  passing  high  commenda- 
tions on  the  public,  private,  and  profes- 
sional character  of  the  hon.  admiral, 
whose  health  was  the  object  of  the  pre- 
sent Bill.  It  was  in  his  opinion  every 
way  unexceptionable;  and  he  made  no 
doubt,  would  meet  with  their  loidships' 
hearty  approbation. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  acknowledged 
the  general  facts  stated  by  the  noble  lord« 
He  still  retained  the  sentiments  he  had  de- 
clared the  first  day  of  the  session :  he  had 
never  a  second  opinion  upon  the  matter^ 
and  most  sincerely  lamented  that  any  en« 
quiry  was  ever  set  on  foot.  It  was  totally 
against  his  judgment  and  approbation  that , 
it  ever  was.  He  was  aware  of  tbe  mischiefs 
it  might  cause,  and  tlie  certain  inconveni- 
encies it  must  create ;  nor  had  he  the  least 
notice  of  such  an  accusation  being  in- 
tended to  be  made  till  he  saw  it  in  writing 
as  an  official  paper  before  the  board ;  sect 
ing  it  there,  he  had  no  choice ;  he  must 
receive,  he  could  not  reject ;  and,  as  a 
member  of  that  board,  was,  from  the  na« 
ture  of  his  office,  compelled  to  act  upon  it. 
He  presumed  there  was  nothing  extraordi- 
nary nor  inconsistent  in  this«  As  a  lord 
of  that  House,  as  a  minister,  be  wished  no 
such  charge  had  ever  been  brought  for- 
ward ;  but  as  a  member  of  the  Admiralty-,  - 
board,  his  duty  over-ruled  his  opinion,  nor 
was  he  at  all  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences. The  noble  earl,  who  reminded 
him  of  what  passed  Uftpn  a  former  occasion, 
could  not  therefore  liaise  any  conclusion 
to  justify  a  charge  of  contraoiction  ;  and,  ^ 
if  his  memory  served  him  right,  nothing 
passed  but  relative  to  a  particular  enquiry ; 
as  to  a  general  enquiry,  for  his  part  he  was 
ready  and  willing  to  meet  it.  He  was  for 
a  general  encjuiry  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  he  still  remained  of  the  same  opi- 
nion ;  nay  more,  he  was  certain  that  a  ge- 
neral enquiry  would  take  place.  Their  lord- 
ships could  not  be  ignorant  that  there  were 
more  charges  behind,  and  he  could  assure 
the  House,  that  nothing  would  be  lefl  un- 
done on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty-boar  J, 
which  might  expedite  a  full  and  proper 
[H] 
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inquiry.  No  charge  had  as  vet  appeared 
against  the  yice-admiral  of  ttie  bhie.  He 
stood  before  ttie  nation  hitherto  in  the 
light  of  an  innocent  man.  The  Board 
was  already  in  possession  of  more  than 
one  testimony  in  favour  of  his  conduct  in 
the  afiair  of  the  27th  of  July.  The  hon. 
admiral  himself  had  included  him  in  the 

feneral  approbation  of  all  the  officers  under 
is  command.  The  Admiralty-board 
could  not  go  upon  hearsay ;  they  must 
act  conformably  to  certain  rules,  and 
abide  by  a  settled  system.  The  approach- 
ing-enquiry  would  lead  to  fieirther  en- 
Guiry;  and  as  soon  as  the  grounds  of 
iarther  enquiry  came  properly  before  the 
board,  the  board  would  act  consonant  to 
the  powers  with  which  they  were  invested, 
and  in  strict  obedience  to  the  rules  pre- 
scribed in  such  cases  by  the  leeislature. 
He  repeated,  that  he  extremely  lamented 
the  en(^uiry  which  gave  birth  to  the  pre- 
sent Bill.  He  knew  it  mi^ht  do  much 
mischief  at  this  particular  crisis,  and  could 
prove  of  no  one  substantial  benefit  to  the 
public ;  but  he  could  only  express  his  re- 
gret, for  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent 
It.  It  would  have  been  extremely  impro- 
per in  him,  td  pretend  to  decide  what  the 
event  of  a  trial  would  be,  while  he  re- 
mained ignorant  of  the  proofi  whidi  were 
to  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  accusa- 
tion. He  had  done  no  more  than  act  with 
the  other  commissioners.  As  h&  was  the 
first  commissioner,  it  might  be  presumed, 
that  he  had  more  power  than  the  rest,  and 
exerted  his  influence  on  the  present  occa- 
aion.  He  could  assure  their  lorddiips, 
whatever  inQuence  he  had,  he  cUd  not  ex- 
ert it,  but  had  merely  set  his  hand  to  the 
order  for  trial,  in  compliance  with  what  he 
thought  an  act  of  indispensible  duty. 

The  Earl  of  Shelbume  was  truly  asto- 
nished at  what  he  now  heard.  It  was  not 
ner,  .as  he  understood  from  the  no^le 
to  set  on  foot  the  present  enquiry; 
he  always  disliked  it ;  but  gave  no  opinion 
as  to  a  general  enfuiry,  in  which,  he  pre- 
sumed, it  was  intended  to  include  lord 
Howe,  admhral  Barrington,  and  others. 
Admiral  Keppel  had  saved  this  country 
from  certain  ruin,  if  not  conquest.  Lord 
Howe  had  saved  Rhode-Island,  and  admi- 
ral Barrington  Antigua,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  by  disobeying  his 
instructions :  yet  these  were  tlie  men  that 
the  noble  earl  thought  fit  objects  of  public 
enquiry :  these  were  the  men  whom  the 
Admiralty-boardand  ministers  thought  de- 
ierviog  of  j>ublic  accusatiooi  and  of  the 
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temporary  disgrace  of  a  public  trial.  He 
so  rar  i^reed  with  the  noble  and  learned 
lord,  that  he  thought  it  extremdy  impro^ 
per  to  bring  any  matter  before  the  piMie^ 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  admiral,  o^ 
his  accuser,  while  the  point  was  at  issiie  i 
any  thing  which  might  prejudice  the  par*' 
ties,  or  nmke  any  unwvourable  impreasiott 
on  the  public.  Tlie  law  wasop^n;  tke^ 
tribunal  was  known ;  and  there  only  could 
it  be  pro[>erly  decided.  He  had  au  iikmg 
avoided  giving  any  opinion  on  the  subject^ 
either  pimic  or  private ;  and  endeavoured 
all  in  ms  power  to  prevail  upon  his  fiieoda 
to  adopt  the  same  conduct,  partieukriy 
when  mformed  that  a  motion  was  iotended 
to  be  made  respecting  the  vice  admiral  i 
upon  that'  occasion  parttctdarly  he  ki» 
bouredall  in  his  power  to  dissuade  those 
who  communicated  the  matter  to  him,  to 
drop  it  till  a  more  convenient  season,  when 
the  whole  subject,  coraMtoed  with  sdl  ih^ 
motives  and  collateral  ctrcumstaaees  whidi 
it  involved,  could  be  fairly  md  iUUy  cen« 
sidered  together. 

He  wofud  say  netting  of  the  liigh  de« 
serts  of  the  hon.  admiral  who  stood  ae« 
cused;  they  were  written  in  indelible  cha« 
racters  in  the  hearts  of  his  graCefid  coun^ 
trymen;  nor  would  he  deny  tte  just  tri« 
bute  due  to  the  professional  merit  of  bia 
accuser.  He  had  often  mentioned  hia 
name  with  honour  in  that  House;  he  had 
heard  much  of  his  personal  courage,  and 
had  seen  him  run  the  most  rapid  race  of 
preferment.  He  did  not,  however,  think^ 
that  his  late  conduct  woidd  add  much  to 
his  fame  and  r^utation.  His  criminal  ac« 
cusations,  and  prosecution  of  a  deserrfog 
superior  officer,  might  not  prove  so  sue* 
cessful  as  his  naval  enterprizes.  He  there* 
fore  sincerely  wished,  for  the  sake  of  tba 
vice-admiral  himself,  that  instead  of  hia 
traverse  and  retrognde  courses,  he  had 
continued  to  pursue  his  usual  track,  and 
directed  all  his  manoeuvres  by  the  ndes  ai 
plain  safling.  His  abilities  and  persona! 
prowess  were  not  denied ;  but  he  feared 
that  he  had  been  led  on  to  do  what  hi^ 
better  judgment  would  forbid.  There  was 
something  very  dark  and  suspicious; 
something  of  a  complexional  bmcknesa^ 
that  would,  upon  a  dose  examination,  be 
found,  he  believed,  Mghly  deserving  of 
punishment  The  nation,  mjured  aila  In* 
suited  as  she  was,  would  call  loodly  fbr 
such  an  examination ;  and  it  would  bdiovo 
those  who  had  perverted  the  power  of  ad« 
ministering  justice  committed  to  their  care» 
to  satisfy  th«t  House  and  the  pubKCf  that 
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IpMjware  lotallv  gaUtleia  of.  what  theijr 
coodacl  a&rded^at  preMDt,  the  stroogeBt, 
grounds  of  Busplcion. 
-  The  Doble  earl  who  presided  at  the  Ad- 
auraUj*board  had  a&cted  greatly  to  la- 
ment the  ttafisrtuoate  circoiBstaDce  ofMr. 
Keppel's  beiog  brought  to  trial ;  why  did 
Bot  the  noble  earl  interpose  to  prevent  it  i 
Hie  lordship  acknowledged,  that  he  was 
fiiDy  aware  of  the  evil  comequences  which 
tnnet  follow  such  an  enquiry ;  it  was  there- 
fore the  noble  lord's  duty  to  have  iexer* 
cised  that  constitutional  discretion,  inse- 
parable from  eve^  ministerial  office  or  of- 
Bcial  department  in  the  state*  The  noble 
lord  would  not  pretend  to  say  that  he  was 
•ver-ruled  by  nuipbers^  or'  out-voted  at  the 
board.  His  lordship  weU  knew  such  a 
pretence  would  not  avail  him.  The  noble 
earl  should  have  put  a  stop  to  the  enc^iry 
in  the  only  stage  in  which  nis  interposition 
could  have  haa  e&ct.  Such  a,  procedure 
could  not  have  reflected  the  least  disho- 
nour on  either  of  tlie  fmrties,  and  would 
have  prevented  that  national  and  profes- 
■jonal  ferment,  that  must  inevitably  followi 
end  which  b^^fUk  already  so  apparently  to 
prevafl. 

The  neble  earl  had  pMntedl^  assured 
their  lordships  that  there  would  he  farther 
eaquirieSy  snd  that  these  would  beget 
othei^  Were  the  public  to  be  amused 
die  ensniBg  year  with  couit-martial  after 
pourt-martiaC  merely  to  blind  and  mislead 
the  parliamenjt  and  people,  and  draw  off 
their  attention^  while  the  Frenich'w^re  to 
he  permitted  to  gain  advantages  over  us 
pi  every  ^art  of  Ulegl^be  i  Was  the  i^an 
odopted,  m  order  to  cover  the  weakness^ 
iostabiUty,  and  inc^acity  of  our  councils* 
1M  the  noble  earl  reflect  in  time  on  his 
aiUialioD.  The  affair  of  die  27th  of  July 
was  a  agiatter  which  called  loudly  for  ia- 
y»sligalion»  and  be  reminded  his  lordship, 
|hat  ne  doubted  mudi  whether,  when  toe 
dqr  of  real  enquiry  arrived,  his  lordship 
wcttld  be  aUe  to  make  out  the  plea  of  ir- 
lesponsibiUtyy  which  he  now  so  confident- 
ly urged.  The  noUe  lord  sat  at  the  Ad- 
miraltv-board  as  president.  It  was  absurd. 
It  woiud  appear  nu^ory  for  his  lordship, 
to  defend  his  conduct  on  the  ground  of  his 
hemff  a  mere  individual  member,  of  that 
hfmAf  without  any  more  power  or  influ- 
ence, than  what  ms  vote  conferred  upon 


^  His  kirdship  assured  the  House  that  he 
did  not  me  merely  as  afrieod  to  Mr.  Kep- 
pAt  bis  prime  attention  was  directed  to 
IhifMdoifhisoeiuitij^  Jjiiitice»besidei^ 


strvmgly  urged  him  to  declare  his  senti- 
ments. If  he  saw  one  man  surrounded  by 
many  enemies,  and  powerful  ones  too,  hie 
would  naturally  be  called  to  the  assistance 
of  the  oppressed'and  injured.  If  the  per* 
son  thus  attacked  was  a  public  mao,  h«^ 
felt  for  his  country ;  if  a  private  man,  ha 
then  felt  for  himsedf ;  because  he  could 
not  tell  how  soon  he  might  stand  in  the 
same  predicament.   ^ 

His  lordship  next  said  a  few  words  re* 
lative  to  the  bill  itself,  commendii^  the 
conduct  of  the  minister  in  the  other  House, 
respecting  his  desire  that  it  should  be  made 
special,  tmd  declaring  that  it  was  very  fair 
to  put  it  upon  that  ground,  considering 
the  hasty  manner  in  which  it  was  neces* 
sary  to  oe  passed.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
as  the  Bill  was  the  most  innocent  of  any 
that  could  possibly  be  broueht  into  parlia* 
ment,  that  noble  u>rds  would  not  too  scru- 
pulously insbt  on  forms,  which  the  natum  , 
of  the  oase  might  render  it  inconvenient 
or  impossible  to  have  compliedwith.  With 
regard,  howevelr,  to  the  proof  of  the  fact 
stated  in  the  preamble,  he  understood 
there  was  a  witness  attending,  whp  could 
sustain  it  to  the  conviction  of  eyery  one  of 
their  lordships. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  the 
noble  lord  who  spoke  last  had  departed 
^om  the  subject  matter  of  the  debiite,  and 
adverted  to  the  merits  of  the  cause  id>oi|t 
to  be  tried  l^  the  court-martial,  and  had 
gone  into  a  l<Hig  and  random  aocusatioa 
of  ministers  upon  assertions,  unsupported 
by  any  proof  whatever.  It  was,  he  saic^ 
inmroner  and  disord^ly,  fur  lords  on  that 
fcidte  tne  House  to  attack  those  persons 
who  were  in  office,  and  assert  particular 
fiicts  to  have  be^  committed  by  them^ 
which,  if  tru^  would  amount  to  positive 
charges  of  a  nature  highly  criminal.  Suck 
assertions  were  the  more  un^r,  because 
they  were  so  framed,  and  had  such  a  ver 
lation,  that  if  ministers  spoke  to  them  at 
all,  they  must  of  necessity  touch  unoja 
matters  exceedingly  improper  for  public 
consideration,  and  by  no  means  fit  for  disr 
cussion  in  a  popular  assembly.  Those 
who  made  them  knew  this,  and  therefore 
urged  them  in  a  style  so  bold,  collected,  and 
confident,  ^hat  their  end  was  as  fully  an- 
swered as  if  ministers  rose  and  confessed 
the  truth  of  what  was  alleged.  He 
thought  It  necessary  to  say  thus  much,  ia 
order  that  the  people  might  not  eotertaio 
an  opinion  that  charges  were  true,  merely 
because  they  were  not  immediately  an* 
swered,  tfnd  in  order  to  shew  noble  kwd* 
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the  injustice  of  asserting  at  random,  what  it 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  and  indeed 
in  many  cases  utterly  impossible,  to  prove. 
The  noble  lord  who  spoke  last  had  asked 
what  accusations  were  to  be  next  urged, 
and  against  whom  ?  Were  they,  said  the 
noble  lord,  to  be  urged  against  lord  Howe, 
or  admiral  Barring  ton  for  breaking  through 
his  orders  ?  With  regard  to  admiral  Bar- 
ringtoii's  havint;'  violated  his  instructions, 
the  noble  lord  had  mis-stated  the  fact  to 
the  committee;  not,  he  was  convinced, 
from  any  wish  to  mislead  their  lordsh'n?^, 
but  from  his  having  been  raisin'rrmed  upon 
the  subject ;  the  error  therefore  ought  to 
serve  in  future  a?  a  caution  to  the  noble 
lord  not  to  be  too  ready  in  throwing  out 
accusations,  or  in  alleging  facts,  which 
when  investigated  would  turn  out  to  be 
fallacious  and  insupportable. 

His  lordship  observed,  that  such  a  con- 
duct was  extremely  unparliamentary  and 
Unjustifiable.  It  went  to  prejudice  minis- 
ters in  the  juclgment  of  the  parliament  and 
people,  and  of  course  was  no  less  injurious 
m  point  of  efiect,  than  indecent  and  im- 
proper. His  lordship  then  proceeded  to 
re-state  his  arguments,  relative  to  the  im- 
propriety of  the  preamble  to  the  Bill  as  it 
now  stood;  because,  the  committee  had 
no  evidence  of  the  fact  therein  set  forth, 
namely,  the  bad  state  of  health  of  Mr. 
Kep^el.  Facts  stated  in  a  preamble,  must 
be  provecf,  or  the  enacting  clauses  rest 
vpon  opinion,  while  the  reason  why  they 
ere  enacted  appear  upon  the  very  face  of 
the  Bill  fallacious,  and  which  every  man 
nay  question  or  deny  at  his  pleasure.  He 
made  no  dodbt  but  Mr.  Keppel  was  in- 
disposed {  but  yet,  in  his  opinion,  till  the 
committee  was  regularly  in  possession  of 
the  fact,  It  would  be  impossible,  without 
departing  from  the  known  and  established 
usages  of  parliament,  for  their  lordships 
to  go  into  the  preamble  of  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Sheibume  declared,  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  had  been  ill-founded 
in  a  great  part  of  what  he  had  said  in  re- 
ference to  his  speech*  He  had  given  no 
opinion  whatever  relative  to  the  court- 
martial  ordered,  nor  to  the  validity  or  in- 
validity of  the  charge  alleged  against 
the  honourable  admiral  accused;  so  far 
from  it,  he  had  only  referred  to  topics 
which  had  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
debate,  and  which  were  open  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  every  one  of  their  lordships; 
he  still  was  free  to  say,  that  tn  the  most 
calm  view  of  the  charge  against  admiral 
Keppeli  and  on  the  coolest  consideration 
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of  the  time  and  the  mannef  in  "which  Ht 
was  urged,  it  wore  a  very  black  com- 
plexion. With  regard  to  admiral  Har- 
rington, he  never  ventnred  to  assert  any 
thing  in  that  House  without  having  first 
pretty  accurately  informed  hhnself  of  the 
fact.  The  learned  lord  had  taken  upon 
him  to  contradict  him ;  he  heartily  wisned 
the  learned  lord  woidd  give  his  authoritT 
for  the  contradiction ;  he  was  free  to  tell 
the  committee  from  whence  he  learnt  the 
fact.  He  had  seen  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man high  in  ofiice  in  the  island  o^  Antigua^ 
in  which  the  writer  mentioned  that  he  nad 
heard  admiral.  Bar rington  declare  in  the 
ffice  of  the  council  of  Antigua,  that  he 
had  disobeyed  his  orders,  in  having  quitted 
his  station  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  . 
that  island  and  those  in  its  vicinity. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  reprehended 
the  conduct  of  the  learned  lord  in  his 
eflbrts  to  keep  the  House  so  much  within 
the  rigid  rules  of  order.  He  said,  if  the 
orders  of  the  House  were  not  liberally  in- 
terpreted, there  would  be  an  end  to  all 
freedom  of  debate,  and  the  arguments  of 
lords  upon  the  most  important  subjects, 
would  dwindle  into  the  insignificance  of 
petty  disputes  and  technical  wranglings  of 
lawyers  at  the  bar.  Their  lordships  were 
accustomed  to  a  very  different  mode  of 
discussion ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that 
any  mode  of  debate,  subversive  of  the  dig- 
nity and  established  usages  of  that  House^ 
would  meet  with  the  reception  it  deserved* 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  presumed 
there  was  not  a  lord  present,  who  was 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Keppel,  ignorant  that 
he  nad  for  several  years  been  in  a  very 
precarious  state  of  health.  He  remem- 
bered he  saw  him  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  night  the  motion  was  made  re- 
specting the  vice-admiral,  when  he  went 
off  with  a  glory  of  conscious  innocence 
round  his  head.  There  was  not  a  person 
present,  who  could  have  quitted  the  House . 
with  more  seeming  celerity,  strength,  dig- 
nity, and  manly  vigour,  than  he  did;  yet 
he  dined  with  him  the  same  evening,  and 
though  only  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  he 
saw  him  leave  the  Hpuse  of  Commons,  he 
took  half  an  hour  to  get  up  from  the 
ground  floor  to  the  dining-room,  being  in 
the  interim  afflicted  with  the  severest  paine 
from  cramps  in  both  his  legs. 

The  Lord  ChanceUor  continued  to  de* 
mand  the  necessary  proofs;  and  said» 
surely,  as  it  was  a  requisite  matter  of  form^ 
his  physician  might  be  called  to  the  bar^ 
to  prove  the  ail^atjoii  iu  tbe  preaii^o^ 
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Mr.  Hali&^  was  accordingly  called  to 
t|ie  bar,  and  sworn,  but  before  any  ques- 
tion could  be  put  to  him, 
'  Earl  Gower  rose,  and  declared,  that  he 
esteemed  Mr.  Keppel  as  much  as  any  one 
lord  in  that  House,  though  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  stand  np  every  day 
he  came  to  parliament,  on  purpose  to  make 
his  eulogium.  The  hon.  admiral  sought 
no  sncb  aid ;  all  he  desired  was  justice. 
His  lordship  corroborated  what  had  been 
asserted  by  the  noble  marquis. .  He  sAid, 
be  bad  known  Mr.  Keppel  tor  many  years, 
and  bad  been  witness  to  the  species  of  in- 
firmity described  by  the  noble  lord:  he 
therefore  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  to- 
tally unnecessary  to  examine  the  witness 
at  the  bar;  the  usages  of  that  House  ad- 
mitting of  the  assurance  of  any  lord  given 
ID  his  place,  to  any  matter  of  fact  properly 
withio  its  cognizance. 

As  soon  as  the  assurance  of  two  noble 
lords,  relative  to  the  health  of  Mr.  Keppel, 
was  recehred  as  sufficient  evidence  or  thie 
fact  stated  in  the  preamble. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  rose  to  propose 
bis  amendments.  He  observed,  that  the 
recital  in  the  preamble  was  extremely  im- 
proper, becaube  it  presumed  there  was  a 
cmtom,  instead  of  a  positive  statute,  which 
would,  if  let  pass  unnoticed,  imply  a  dis- 
cretionary power  where  there  was  none. 
The  recital  sets  forth,  "  Whereas  it  has 
been  usual,  &c^^  when  it  has  not  been 
vwoal,  but  the  place  when  and  where  is 
described  by  act  of  parliament  to  be  on 
ship-board,  and  no  where  else;  conse- 
^ently,  to  render  the  present  Bill  cor- 
respondent to  the  exisitng  law,  he  would 
move,  that  the  words  **  it  has  been 
iBuaJ,"  be  left  out,  and  the  following  words 
be  substituted  in  their  place,  **  by  the 
hiws  now  in  being.**  Then  this  part  of 
the  clause  would  run  thus :  "  Whereas  by 
the  laws  now  in  being,  &c.**'  It  was  not, 
he  presumed,  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  alter  the  law  in  any  other  in- 
stance, but  what  was  professed  by  its 
friends,  and  its  own  avowed  principle; 
whicb  went  no  farther  than  merely  to  ac- 
commodate the  mode  of  trial  to  the  state 
of  health  of  the  honourable  person  who 
was  to  be  the  stibject  of  it.^The  amend- 
meot  being  agreed  to,  his  lordship  again 
observed,  as  there  was  no  direct  proof  be- 
fore the  House  what  species  of  malady  the 
te.  gentleman  wis  subject  to,  and  no 

Kition  from    Mr.   Keppel   himself  had 
»  presented,  which  might  lead  to  give 
^  HifomuitioD ;  and  as  the  two  noble 


lords  had  described  it  rather  as  an  infirmity, 
than  as  any  iixed,  certain  disorder;  he 
should  move,  that  the  words  stating  the 
grounds  or  necessity  of  the  Bill,  which  set 
forth,  that  *<  Whereas  the  sai^  hon.  Au- 
gustus Keppel  was  in  a  very  bad  state  of 
health,  and  it  might  be  dangerous  to  un- 
dergo a  trial  on  ship-board,  &om  the  pro* 
bable  severity  of  the  weather,  at  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  said  court-martial  was  to 
be  hoi  den,  &c."  he  proposed  to  suit  the 
preamble  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  be- 
fore the  House,  by  leaving  out  the  words 
after  **  whereas,''  to  the  end  of  that  parti-* 
cular  sentence,  and  inserting  in  their  stead 
"  the  infirmities  of  the  said,  &c.'*  when 
the  sentence  would  run  thus :  <*  Whereas 
the  infirmities  of  the  said  hon.  Augustus 
Keppel,  &c."  This  amendment  being 
agreed  to,  he  observed,  that  the  present 
Bill  had  not  provided  any  power  to  enable 
the  court  to  adjourn  on  shore  to  proceed 
to  trial.  He  said,  a  doubt  arose,  whether, 
in  the  construction  of  the  mode  of  as- 
sembling the  court,  the  admiral,  whose 
rank  entitled  him  to  act  as  president  on 
the  trial,  and  the  senior  captains,  might 
not,  if  they  thought  proper,  absent  them- 
selves on  that  day,  and  by  that  means 
evade  the  intention  of  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment. His  lordship  accordingly  moved  a 
clause  to  enable  the  court,  when  regu- 
larly constituted, to  adjourn;  and  followed 
it  with  another,  which  ordained,  that  any 
officer  who  should,  during  the  trial,  absent 
himself  from  the  house  where  it  was  held, 
be  liable  to  be  cashiered,^  if  he  should  not 
be  abib  to  satisfy  the  court  with  his  rea- 
sons for  so  doing. — The  last  clause  he 
moved  was,  to  direct  the  manner  o^ohl-. 
ing  the  court  on  shore  to  be  literally  the 
same  as  on  ship-board.  His  motives  were 
the  same  throughout,  a  full  and  fair  pur- 
suance of  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  in 
maintenance  of  the  law  in  being.  The 
statutes  already  mentioned,  ordered  the 
mode  of  constituting  the  court,  and  the 
manner  of  its  proceedings,  and  all  the  in- 
cidental powers  belonging  to  it ;  the  Bill 
only  provided  one  exception,  which  "was 
the  state  of  health  of  the  party  to  be  tried. 
The  Duke  of  Bolton  rose  to  assign  his 
reasons  against  the  amendment,  relative  to 
the  mode  of  constituting  the  court,  and  to 
shew  the  necessity  there  was,  that  the 
members  of  the  court  should  not  be  left 
to  chance,  but  ought  to  be  spedally  ap- 
pointed. He  said  great  dissatisfaction  had 
appeared  among  the  navy  in  genera), 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  three  or 
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four  of  the  first  names  in  the  prefeesioni 
upon  application  bein^  made  to  them,  de- 
cuned  acting  as  president:  he  had  good 
reason  to  ^lieve,  that  the  same  spinl 
would  shew  itself  among  the  senior  cap- 
tains ;  the  consequence  of  which  would 
be,  that  for  want  oi  a  sufficient  number  of 
flag-officers  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
absence  of  the  senior  captains,  the  con- 
duct of  the  first  admiral  in  the  British  ser- 
vice,  and  one  of  the  first  seamen  in  the 
world,  would  come  to  be  decided  upon  by 
a  single  flag-officer,  and  young  captains, 
many  of  the  latter,  perhaps  not  one  of 
them,  who  had  seen  that  species  of  ser- 
vice which  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
determine.  Justice  demanded  kn  eflfec- 
tual,  aa  well  as  formal  administration* 
Young  captains,  whose  fortunes  had  never 
led  them  to  be  present  at  general  engage- 
ments, and  whose  rank  never  entitled  them 
to  the  command  of  a  squadron,  could  not, 
in  his  opinion,  be  competent  judses  of 
what  was  or  was  not  the  efiect  of  skill  and 
ability  in  the  day  of  action.  There  was 
another  particular,  which  urged  him  €&e 
more  earnestly  to  press  this  pomt;  that 
was,  that  several  of  the  senior  officers,  and 
those  of  longest  experience,  who  would  on 
account  of  their  rank  otherwise  have  acted 
as  judges,  were  preirented  by  being  sum- 
moned as  witnesses;  so  that  he  hoped 
there  would  be  as  many  flag  officers  as 
possible  appointed,  to  constitute  the  court, 
u  order  that  Mr.  Keppel  might  have  a 
Jair,  full)  and  indiffisrent  trial. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  assured  the  com- 
oittee,  that  he  knew  of  no  application 
being  made  to  any  officer  to  preside  at 
the  trial,  but  to  a  noble  lord,  now  absent 
from  his  place  (lord  Hawke)  who  begged 
leave  to  decline  on  account  of  his  pains 
smd  infirmities,  as  being  no  way  able  to 
undergo  the  fatigues  of  attending  the  trial. 
It  waSj^insinuated,  that  there  was  a  disin- 
clination among  the  officers  of  high  naval 
rank,  in  general,  to  serve  on  the  court- 
martial.  The  noble  duke  might  have 
aome  private  reason  for  making  the  asser- 
tion ;  but  he  begged  leave  to  assure  the 
committee,  that  tbat  was  a  circumstance 
c^  which  he  was  totally  ignorant.  He 
boped  he  stood  fully  justified  in  makine 
the  application ;  he  did  it,  as  he  believed 
t£ere  was  not  a  greater/ seaman,  or  an  ho- 
nester  man,  ever  lived,  than  the  noble 
lord.  As  to  appointii^g^  a  particular  day 
for  trial,  the  matter  was  alr^y  fiixed.  it 
was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  7th  of 
4amiary.    The  noble  duke  woukl  Jiavie 


JMaie  in  the  Lordt 
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the  persons  who  were  to  coxnpase  the 
court-martial,  named  or  ascertained ;  that 
was  impossible,  without  altering  the  lav. 
as  it  now  stood.  The  law  says,  that  oot 
such  a  day,  meaning  the  day  of  jproceedU 
ing  to  trial,  a  signal  shall  l>e  hoisted,  or- 
dering the  senior  captains  to  repair  aboard 
that  ship,  whence  the  signal  is  given; 
now  supposing,  that  any  g^ven  description 
of  officers  shcmld  be  constituted  to  try  the 
accusation  against  the  adoural,  and  that 
in  the  mean  time  one  or  more  captains 
should  come  into  the  port,  who  were  senior 
to  those  already  appointed  to  try  the  both 
admiral,  the  consequence  must  be,  that 
either  a  new  arrangonent  of  the  members 
appointed  to  serve  on  the  court-marttai 
must  be  made,  or  the  act  of  parliament 
which  enacts  Uiat  the  court-martial  shall 
be  composed  of  the  thirteen  senior  cap* 
tains,  be  broke  through.  The  latter  can? 
not  be ;  the  former  was  therefore,  in  hia 
opinion,  totally  impracticable. — He  never 
understood,  by  any  thing  he  saw  or  heard, 
that  it  was  necessary,  upon  the  trial  of  ai| 
officer,  that  there  should  be  as  many  flag- 
officers  as  possible,  in  order  to  enable  tba 
court  to  determine.  He  believed  the 
course  of  the  navy  was  otherwise.  At  all 
events,  if  it  was  not  intended  to  alter  the 
laws  now  in  being  in  that  respect,, or  to 
depart  from  the  professed  principle  of  th^ 
present  BUI,  he  did  not  see  how  any  re* 
medy  could  'be  administered  in  the  cooi^ 
mittee.  His  lordship  expressed  his  entire 
approbation  of  the  lei^rned  lord's  amendf* 
ment,  because  it  would  tske  off  a  burthen 
firom  the  Admiralty-board,  which  was  ex^ 
tremely  disagreeable,  and  would  prevent  f 
posstbuity  of  suspicion,  that  the  Admiialty*> 
board  had  acted  with  partiality  in  con- 
vening the  members  who  were  to  oonati* 
tute  the  court. 

The  Duke  of  MancheHer  got  up,  he 
said,  wjjth  a  ^at  deal  of  diffidence  to  de- 
liver his  opmiim,  when  it  differed  so  es^ 
saitially  from  that  of  the  noble  earl,  wha 
had,  fi'om  his  long  acquaintance  with 
whatever  was  done  under  the  directi<mp 
of  the  Admiral^  board,  so  many  opportifr* 
nities  of  beings  much  better  bformed  on 
the  subject ;  nevertheless  he  was  led  t^ 
imagine,  that  the  noble  earl  had  forgotten 
the  general  usage,  relative  to  the  coastir 
tuting  naval  courts-martial,  or  he  would 
never  have  asserted,  that  haying  a  suffici^ 
entnuinber  of  flag-officers  on  such  trjals, 
was  unusual,  or  yras  unattended  to  as  ua- 
necessary.  He  had  an  abstract  in  hid 
handy  wbicb  would  pr^ye  the  oontraii;^ 
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jid  diew  that  the  noble  lord  hitnself  once 
held  another  opinion*  It  was  in  the  case 
«f  bringing  aamiial  Matthews  to  trial, 
^nat  ffentleman  having  presented  a  me- 
BOfialto  the  Admiralty-board,  complain- 
ing of  the  hardship^  severity  and  injustice 
which  had  been  done  to  him,  in  procrasti- 
ottiDg  his  trial ;  the  board  answered,  that 
it  proceeded  not  from  any  neglect  or  de- 
^^d  delay,  but  merely  to  wait  till  the 
lerrice  would  admit  of  having  as  ipany 
fla^  officers  as  possible  on  the  trial,  sudi 
bemg  the  most  competent  judges  of  the 
eooduct  of  an  officer  m  high  command. 

The  Duke  of  BoUon  enforced  the  same 
•rgament,  and  pressed  it  as  a  professional 
BHm;  observing  that  the  charges  laid 
against  Mr«  Ke{jpel,  as  commander  in 
onief,  most  only  go  to  an  impeachment 
of  his  courage  or  his  conduct.  The 
former  was  not  pretended;  the  latter, 
diea,  being  the  oiuy  ground,  and,  in  fact, 
the  object  of  the  accuser,  his  grace  sub- 
mitted to  the  good  sense  of  the  ccnnmit- 
lee,  whether  young  officers  were  proper 
jadges  of  the  conduct  of  a  person  actmg 
hi  a  situation  they  must  be  totally  unac- 
qosiated  with.  As  to  the  other  amend- 
neot  rehitiTe  to  the  confining  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  pending  the  trial,  to  the 
boose  in  which  it  shouM  be  holden,  he 
expressed  his  utmost  disapprobation  of  it, 
tt  levere  and  unnecessary,  as  answering 
no  good  purpose,  but  only  adding  to  the 
diiMreeable  circumstances  inevitably  at- 
teamng  such  a  situation.  He  said,  he 
tlways  disKked  it ;  he  was  fully  persuaded 
of  die  mconveniendes  whidi  in  many  in- 
itanees  it  had  b^en  [Mroductive  of;  and  it 
only  was  meant  to  prevent  the  members 
of  the  coort  from  mixing  with  people 
widumt  doors,  and  of  course  firom  receiv- 
mg  any  impresdons  which  might  operate 
to  mmienee  their  decision ;  he  was  per- 
•oaded,  that  it  was  an  idle  and  ineffica^ 
cioos  attempt.  Though  confined  to  the 
boose,  tiiey  would  be  at  liberty  to  com- 
nmnicate  with  their  friends;  and  if  they 
could  break  then*  oaths  of  inviolable 
•eerecy,  not  to  divulge  their  opinions,  it 
Would  be  an  absurd  expectation  to  re- 
itraia  them  m  any  other  manner.  His 
grace  then  explidned  the  reasons  and  mo- 
tives that  originally  gave  birth  to  this 
daitte,  which  was  the  trial  of  admiral 
Matthews  in  1745,  when  the  members 
being  at  liberty,  the  trial  was  lengthened 
out  to  six  weeks,  and  in  the  course  of  it, 
one  or  two  of  the  members  were  arrested  by 
i&  Older  of  the  then  cUefjusace  (WiUes). 


ofthe  Common  Pleas.  His  grace  observed^ 
that  naval  court8*martial  formed  a  species 
of  criminal  jurisdiction  iu  this  respect, 
totally  repugnant  to  the  courts  of  common 
law,  or' indeed  any  other  court  civil  or 
criminal,  sanctionea  hj  the  cbmmon  law* 
They  were  in  fact  neither  a  grand  jury 
nor  a  petty  jury,  though  they  partook  in 
some  measure  of  the  nature  of  both ;  and 
the  nearest  resemblance  they  bore  to  any 
jurisdiction  was  to  that  exercised  by  their 
lordships ;  for,  like  them,  they  acted  both 
as  jurors  and  judges.  So  in  their  manner 
of  proceeding,  like  their  lordships,  courts- 
martial  adjourned  ffom  day  to  day,  and 
yet  neither  the  object  of  trial  and  en- 
quiry, nor  of  justice,  was  ever  deemed  to 
be  defeated  or  impeded  by  such  adjourn- 
ments. The  members  of  a  court-martial 
were,  besides,  sworn  to  inviolable  secrecy ; 
there  did  not,  therefore,  femain^a  single 
plea  for  preserving  the  inquisitorial  clause, 
and  whether  his  lordship  adhered  to  it,  or 
save  it  up,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  was 
determin^  to  move  for  a  total  repeid  of 
the  clause,  as  it  stood  in  22  Geo.  2. 

The  Lord  Chancellor^  after  acknowledg- 
ing that  a  proper  deference  ought  to  ba 
paid  to  whatever  fell  firom  noble  lordt 
who  were  by  habit  and  experience  familiar 
with  the  customs  of  the  navy,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  altering  old  laws,  or  enacting 
remedial  provisions,  said  the  present  was 
not  the,  time  proper  for  taking  so  general 
and  important  a  subject  into  considera* 
tion.  The  clause  alluded  to,  as  it  stood 
in  the  statute  of  22  Geo.  2,  might  or  might 
not  be  a  proper  one  ;  but  it  did  not  am>l7 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  present  Biil^ 
which  was  meant  only  as  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  law,  nramed  on  purpose 
to  accommodate  the  place  of  trial  to  Mr« 
Keppel's  state  of  health,  which  would  not 
permit,  with  safety  to  his  person,  his  being 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
at  that  seascm  of  the  year.  So  far  as  this, 
the  purposes  and  avowed  principle  of  the 
Bill  went,  and  no  farther ;  and  so  far  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  ought  to  be  clear, 
positive  and  specific.  He  assured  their 
lordships,  the  same  met  with  his  hearty 
concurrence ;  but  when  those  ends  were 
secured,  in  his  opinion,  the  Act  of  22  Geo* 
2  ought  to  be  faithfully  adhered  to  in 
every  other  instance.  What  the  noble 
duke  promised  to  do  hereader,  might  ap- 
pear extremely  worthy  of  their  lordshifM* 
attention,  but  at  present  nothing  ^f  th« 
kind  Qould  properly  come  within  the  con« 
templatien  of  the  House. 
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The  latter  clause,  as  iiiove<f  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  was  agreed  to,  as  likewise  the 
other,  for  ordering  the  manner  of  consti- 
tuting the  court  to  be  exactly  similar  to 
the  mode  prescribed  by  the  22  Geo.  2, 
by  a  sign  or  flag  hoisted  aboard  a  certain 
•hip,  &c. 

The  several  Amendments  being  agreed 
to,  the  Bill  received  the  royal  assent  on 
the  24th. 


1779. 


Motion  respecting  the  Trade  qflrdaneU] 
Jan.  19.  Earl  Nment  moved, "  That  there 
belaid  before  this  House,  an  Account  of  the 
quantity  and  value  of  goods  exported  from 
Great  Britain  to  IreUind,  and  imported 
from  Ireland  into  Great  Britain,  from  the 
1st  of  January  1768,''  which  was  agreed 
to.  His  lordship  said,'  that  this  motion 
was  preparatory  to  one  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  granting  further  relief  to  the 
trade  of  Ireland.  He  represented  the  in- 
habitants of  Ireland  as  being  in  a  famish- 
ing condition,  and  appealed  to  two  noble 
lords;,  in  administration  for  the  truth  of  his 
assertion.  He  said  that  a  secretary  of  the 
viceroy  was  jugt  come  over,  expressly  to 
lay  before  government  the  deplorable  state 
01  Ireland :  he  referred  to  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  Dr.  Woodward,  dean  of 
Clogher,  mentioning  that  all  had  been 
done  that  could  be  effected  by  contribu- 

,  tion  to  relieve  the  starving  poor,  but  in 
vain  ;  employment  alone  could  remedy  the 
evil.  He  appealed  to  the  noble  lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Treasury  for  the  truth  of 
another  observation;  that  the  revenue  of 
Ireland  was  so  diminished,  that  it  now 
yielded  little  more  than  the  expences  of 
Its  civil  establishment.  These  facts  point- 
ed the  necessity,  as  we  had  lost,  our  trade 
with  our  American  colonies,  of  taking  care 
we  did  not  lose  Ireland  next,  by  a  separa- 
tion or  invasion.  If  our  impolitic  re- 
straints were  not  removed  from  tlie  trade 
of  that  country,  we  should  lose  our  be^t 
customers  for  many  articles  of  merchan- 
dize. Good  estates  in  Ireland  were  offer- 
ed to  sale  at  16  and  14*  years  purchase,  yet 
DO  buyers  appeared  even  at  that  low  price. 
He  expected  to  be  opposed  by  those  who 
had  particular  interests  to  support  against 
the  national  welfare  intended  by  his  BiU ; 
but  he  remembered  many  similar  opposi- 

,  tions  to  Bills  which,  after  they  hod  passed, 
and  tlie  good  effects  had  been  experienced, 
had  been  highly  applauded*    For  instancei 


the  Bill  for  iroportmg  bar  iron  firom  Ame^ 
rica  was  strongly  oppo8e4  by  the  parties 
concerned  in  mines  and  iron«workg  aft 
home ;  yet  it  was  found  that  Great  Britain  • 
did  not  produce  a  tenth  part  of  the  iron 
wanted  for  consumption.  He  declared 
himself  as  warm  a  friend  to  England  as 
any  man ;  and  if  he  did  not  think  it  was 
promoting;  the  interest  of  this  country  to 
grant  Ireland  relief  to  her  trade,  he  would 
not  move  it.  He  concluded  with  a  kind 
of  prophecy,  that  if  Ireland  was  not  assisted 
in  her  commerce,  it  might  become  a  ques- 
tion in  that  House,  to  vote  a  sum  for  the 
support  of  that  country,  from  the  insuffi-% 
ciency  of  its  own  revenue.  The  esta- 
blishment of  a  cotton  manufactory,  and 
leave  to  export  the  manufacture  to  Great 
Britain,  with  leave  to  export  and  import 
to  and  from  America,  the  West  Indies, 
and  Africa,  were  the  points  he  had  in  con- 
templation. He  concluded  with  saying,  if 
a^l  he  wished  could  not  be  obtained,  he 
must  be^satisfied  with  a  part. 

Mr.  Stanley  requested  the  noble  lord 
would  give  as  long  notice  aJB  possible  of  the 
day  he  should  bring  in  his  Bill,  that  hiA 
constituents  might  be  early  apprised  of  it, 
as  not  only  the  town  of  Manchester,  but  all 
the  manufacturing  towns  in  the  country, 
concerned  in  the  cotton  branches,  were 
alarmed. 

Sir  George  Yonge  intreated  the  noble 
earl  not  to  hurry  on  a  Bill  of  such  conse- 
quence, but  wait  for  better  information* 
He  could  not  consider  the  state  of  Ireland 
in  the  melancholy  light  it  had  been  de- 
scribed ;  but  if  the  pebple  really  were  fa- 
mishing, it  was  not  owing  to  the  trade 
laws  of  this  country,  but  to  mismanage- 
ment in  their  own  internal  police. 

Mr.  T,  Tovcnshend  rembded  the  House, 
that  by  a  narrow  policy  America  had  been 
lost,  and  bid  them  beware  of  losing  Ire- 
land. He  declared  himself  impartim,  not 
having  any  property  in  Ireland;  yet  he 
considered  his  property  in  England  as  de- 
pendent in  a  grej^t  measure  on  the  prospe- 
rity of  Ireland ;  and  as  a  member  of  the 
commuiiity,  he  wished  to  remove  those 
partial  restraints  on  her  trade,  which  cer- 
tainly are  the  cause  of  her  distresses. 

Debate  in  the  Co^nmons  on  the  Bill  for 
better  Recruiting  the  Army.']  Jan.  21, 
Mr.  Jenkinson  (Secretary  at  War)  in- 
formed the  House  of  his  intention  to  pro* 
pose  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  last  session  for 
recruiting'  the  land  forces  ;  not  that  he 
objected  to  the  basis  of  the  Billi  but  b^ 
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CNMe  he  bad  seyeral  aherations  ancl  addi* 
tkms^  fea  o&r^  whieb  would  oMike  \t  requi- 
site to  frsHie  a  new  Bilk  On  a  careful  in* 
4peetieB>  ke  foufnl  that  simikir  aets  to  that 
d)mi  yewr  had  been  usually  pasaed  in  all 
femer  wace;  and  the  ohief  advanti^ 
ansibg  from  Mm^  wae  the  number  of  vo» 
loDteera  brought  in,  under  tlie  appreben- 
tton  of  being  presaed,  if  they  did  nofe  enter 
Toluntarily :  he  was  therefore  of  opinion^ 
tharevenF  posaible  enooaragement  should 
beheld  fflveh  ta yolunteers,  that^  pressing 
might  be-  rendered  the  less  necessary. 
The  Act  of  last  year  did  not  offer  alH  the 
advantages  to  volunteers  that  inight  be  ex- 
peeted,  and  it- was  oi^ngto  this  that  it  did 
not  8ueoee<k  Upon  thia  account  he  bad 
studied  every  pfobable  plan  to  render  the 
Mnriee  more  eligible  to^  free  recruits ;  and 
ibeuld  mention  his  propositions,  that  the 
House  might  have  time  to  reflect  on  them, 
if  leave  sbcxild  be  granted  him  to  bring  in 
a  BilL  It  was  his  intention  to  make  the 
leoeptien.of  the  bounty  meifeeasy^by  en- 
lirgmg.  the  powers'  of  the  conmiissioners 
of  ihe  land  tax,  and  enabling  them  to  pay 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer. He  would  likewise  make  a  clear  dis- 
tiDction  between  the  pressed  man  and  the 
Vf^uat^er,  in  the  limited  time  of  service. 
The  pressed'  man  should  be  obliged  to 
wrve  five  years,  but  the  volunteer  oidy 
tluree,  or  during  the  war ;  then  to  obtain 
his  discharge,  and  be  exempted  fromsenr* 
iig  Gomptilsively  in  any  hne  of  military 
daty  wba^ver.  He  would  also  aNotv  vo- 
lunteers the  same  privilege  atf  an  encou- 
ragement  that  was  granted  to  the  soldiers 
as  a  reward  for  services  in  the  last  war ; 
they  should  be  free,  afler  their  three  years 
isrviee,*  or  upon  a  peace,  to  set  up  imy 
trade  or  art  in  any  corporate  town  in 
Great  Britain.  The  standard  for  size,  and 
the  age  intitled  to  the  bounty,  should  be 
aker^  te  five  feet*  three  inches^  and  six- 
tedayeartf  of  age^  He  took  liotice  of  the 
great-beuaties  given  for  men  by  the  owners^ 
oTprivateersy  which  had  hurt  the  recruit- 
ifigjse^riee  last  war ;  but  he  expressed  his 
p  h<^  that  the  privileges  to  'be  o^red  by 
the^new  Bitt,  which  could  net  be  grainted 
by  the  o4haers  or  cap! aiqa  of  privateers, 
would  flsake  volunteers  prefer  Uie  King's 
aarviee*  lit  fiaeirhe  moved,  <<  Hiat  leave 
begivefr  tobrini^,  in  a  Bill  te  repeal  the 
Aetofr  tbe last  session  of  parliament ' for 
the  more- easy  and  better  reen^ting-  of 
biefifaj^ty's  land  forces  and  maHnes;' 
«4for'8Ub»titfiiliiig  other  aM^iBor^e&o- 
tiMl  pro¥iaieiiB^  Ae  ptoceHhereof;^  , 
[VOL.  XX.] 


Colonel  Bafri  expressed  his  hearty 
concurrence,  ,and  was  glad  to  find  an  idea 
of  his  own  adopted,  with  respect  to  the 
time  limited  for  the  duration  of  the  ser- 
vice of  volunteers. 

The,  Bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a 
first  time. 

Jan.  25.  The  House  went  into  a  Com- 
mittee  on  the  Bill. 

Upon  a  motion  for  reading  it  pai'agraph 
by  part^raph, 

Mr.  Turner  declared  his  sentiments 
against  proceedhig  any  fuilSier  in  the 
Bill,  because  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  a 
pressing  and  not  a  recruiting  Bill,  and  ht 
could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience 
that  any  legislature  should  have  a  power 
to  naake  pressing  legal. 

Sir  G.  Yonge  proposed  that  the  at- 
tendance of  the  recruiting  officers  on  th6 
magistrates  at  the  ouartef  session  ^oukl 
be  compelled  by  a  clause  in  the  Act. 

Mr,  Jenkituon  contended,  that  it  had 
always  been  left  to  the  War-office  to  pu* 
nish  officers  for  any  neglect  of  duty. 

The  committee  rejected  the  clause. 

Mr.  GreimUe  proposed,  that  more  no- 
tice should  be  given  to  the  magistrates  of 
the  times  of  meeting  to  carry  the  Act  into 
execution ;  a  dause  Was  insortei}  aec6rd» 
ingly.  And  moved,  that  persdns  con* 
victed  at  the  quarter  sessions,  of  having 
run  away  from  their  wives  and  childrent 
and  were  punishable  by  tilansportation  or 
hard  labour,  for  such  offence,  as  incorri- 
gible rogues,  by  statute  oS  27  Geo.  % 
should  in  lieu  thereof  be  delivered  to  the 
recruiting  officer ;  and  if  able  bodied  men, 
be  deemed  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
enlisted;  and  that  the  recruitings  officer 
should  pay  to  the  overseets  of  the  poor  of 
the  parish  409.  towards  Uie  mt^temtoce 
of  his  family.    This  clausfie  cdso  pasded^ 

Jan.  26*  Mr.  Ord  brought  up  the  reJ^ 
port  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  Charles  Bunhcru  rose  and^said;  he 
took  the  liberty  df  theri^  addressing-  i^b 
House,  and  he  was  the  rather  aftsurcid  of 
the  indidgenee  and  potieoce-  of  gentle* 
men,  because  he  so  rarely  called  updn 
then^  te  exercise  either  the  one  or  thtf  > 
other,  Hia  sentiments^  be  protested^ 
arose  from  no  factious  view,  no  wish  td 
oppose  gotemmenty:  no  desire  to  gratify 
patty:  th^'were  thje  sincere sentmients 
of  Ihb  hea#t,  the  offiipHngof  his  feelings^ 
uupron^ted,  unt^ored,  >  and  unconmrani* 
cate&i    Such  t»  they  were^  he  'Subhtitted 
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them  to  the  judgment  of  the  House.  He 
did  not  by  any  means  approve  of  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  which  was  confessedly 
calculated  to  recruit  our  armies  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  a  ruinous,  offen- 
sive war  in  America ;  a  war  which,  in  hb 
opinion,  ought  for  every  reason  of  policy 
and  humanity  to  be  abandoned.  If  we 
wished  to  retrieve  ourselves  from  our 
desperate  situation, 'and  to  avoid  impend- 
ing ruin,  the  only  means  of  effecting  so 
desirable  an  end  consisted,  not  in  recruit- 
ing our  armies,  but  in  recruiting  our 
councils.  Enlist  new  ministers,  and  pur- 
sue new  measures.  Not  that  he  meant  to 
have  it  understood  that  he  was  one  of  the 
general  herd  of  complainers,  or  that  he 
considered  our  past  misfortunes  as  an  in- 
controvertible proof  of  the  want  of  wis- 
dom in  administration.  He  had  no  such 
Idea ;  on  the  contrary,  he  knew  that  seve- 
ral of  those  who  were  employed  in  the 
first  offices  of  government  were  men  of 
•ound  judgment,  unimpeachable  integrity, 
and  extensive  talents ;  but  when  he  con- 
sidered the  tremendous  state  of  national 
afiairsy  he  thought  that  all  the  men  of 
abilities,  let  them  be  of  what  party  they 
would,  should  be  called  upon  for  their 
advice  and  assistance.  He  therefore 
wished  most  anxiously  that  gentlemen 
would  forego  their  animosities,  their  pre- 
judices, and  their  passions;  that  a  coali- 
tion of  parties  might  take  place,  and  una- 
nimity of  sentiment  once  more  prevail. 
From  unanimity  and  the  exertion  of  a 
general  zeal  to  save  the  kingdom,  he  alone 
expected  that  immediate  ruin  could  be 
avoided.  He  had  little  skill  as  an  artist ; 
but  there  were  great  and  masterly  painters 
on  both  sides  the  chair ;  the  picture  of  the 
country  which  had  been  more  than  once 
drawn  by  the  Sahator  Rosas  of  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  House  was  a  capital  exhi- 
bition; it  was  grand  and  sublime,  but 
dreadful  and  alarming.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man who  proposed  the  Bill  was  a  more 
flattering  artist,  and  had  given  a  very 
different  view  indeed  of  the  same  country. 
If  the  likeness  was  not  so  striking,  if  his 
outline  was  not  so  true  and  accurate  as  that 
of  the  gentleman  of  the  opposite  school, 
he  had  amply  compensated  for  this  trifling 
defect,  by  a  richness  of  colouring,  a  bril- 
liancy of  sky,  a  glow  of  tints  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  a  Claude  Lorrain. 
He  was  no  painter,  but  something  like 
his  brother,  though  with  inferior  powers 
of  pencil ;  any  |hing,  therefore,  that  he 
•hould  attempt  to  delineate,  would  be 


found  to  be  a  mere  sketch,  a  rough  out- 
line, and  a  rude  daubing.  To  drop  sXL 
metaphor,  he  was  far,  as  he  had  before 
said,'  from  thinking  all  the  present  mi-  ^ 
nistry  wanting  in  capacity.  The  noble 
lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  was  possessed  of  a 
sound  understanding,  an  nonest  mind, 
and  most  respectable  abilities.  The  learn- 
ed gentleman,  who  had  lately  left  that 
House  in  consequence  of  his  promotion  to 
&  high  office  (lord  Thurlow)  he  had  often 
listened  to  with  pleasure.  His  manly 
sense,  quick  discernment,  profound  sasa- 
city,  and  great  professional  knowledge ;  ms 
love  of  justice,  and  his  finnness  of  mind^ 
qualified  him  in  the  fullest  manner  to  be 
the  adviser  of  his  King,  in  a  moment  of  so 
much  danger,  and  in  which  the  counsel  of 
wise  and  upright  men  was  so  essentially 
necessary  as  at  present.  When  he  consi- 
dered the  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House,  he  saw  among  Uiem  men  of 
the  first  abilities,  and  men  whose  talents 
might  at  this  crisis  be  exercised  equatiy 
to  their  own  honour  and  the  service  of  thf 
state.  Sir  Charles  then  spoke  of  the  ta- 
lents of  three  gentlemen  of  the  opposition 
(Mr.  Burke,  Mr*  Dunning,  and  Mr. Fox,) 
in  terms  of  the  hijghest  panegyric.  The 
fruitful  imagination  of  the  first,  his  bril- 
liancy of  thought,  powerful  eloquence, 
strict  integrity  of  conduct,  and  refined 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  pointed  him  out  as 
a  fit  person  to  be  employed  in  government. 
With  regard  to  tlie  second,  his  great 
knowledge  of  both  professional  and  politi- 
cal afiairs,  his  keen  and  penetrating  per«> 
ception,  his  sound  understanding,  his  un- 
sullied honour,  and  his  wise  decisions  upon 
every  point  he  spoke  to,  rendered  him 
essentially  qualified  to  assist  in  restoring 
the  lost  dignity  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  as 
almost  every  man  in  that  House,  as  well 
as  almost  every  man  without  doors,  when 
he  tiiought  either  his  person,  his  property, 
or  his^me  in  danger,  ran  eagerly  to  hiro^ 
and  solicited  his  assistance  and  protection, 
he  saw  no  reason  why  his  country  should 
not  have  the  benefit  of  his  great  abilities  as 
well  as  individuals.  « 

Of  the  third  gentleman  he  spoke  ip  the 
following  words :  There  is  another  orna- 
ment of  his  country,  a  gentleman  with  ' 
whom  I  have  the  honour  and  happiness 
to  live  in  the  most  familiar  habits,  of  whose 
extraordinary  talents  you  are  daily  wit- 
nesses, but  whose  real  character  (dis- 
figured by  calumny,  and  those  shameftil 
and  unfounded  aspersions  whi^flow  daily 
from  a»  unrtfrtrajneii  and  licaitious  press } 
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is  vet  unknown  to  you.  Permit  me,  im- 
pelled by  the  partiality  of  friendship,  and 
•UJI  more  by  a  zeal  for  truth,  to  shew  to 
•you,  and  through  you  to  his  country,  this 
ndoable  man  in  his  proper  colours,  that 
you  may  know  to  whom  to  look  for  assist- 
ance in  this  hour  of  peril -and  calamity. 
To  dwell  on  the  shrewdness  of  his  under- 
standing, on  the  liberality  of  his  exalted 
mind,  on  his  rapid  and  unerring  judg- 
ment, on  his  convincing  and  overpowering 
oratory,  were  to  mis*spend  your  tune.  ,  Of 
his  talents  you  are  daily  witnesses:  you 
are  unanimous  admirers.  But  believe  me, 
gentlemen,  he  merits  not  your  admiration 
ody ;  he  is  deserving  of  your  respect,  of 
your  most  a&ctionate  regard:  he  re- 
sembles not  those  splendid  pebbles  which 
ingenious  industry  renders  glittering  at  a 
distance,  but  whose  lustre  fades  as  you 
approach  them :  like  the  genuine  diamond, 
he  is  more  brilliant  on  a  cbser  inspection ; 
his  amiable  qualities  are  captivatmg,  and 
uncommon  as  his  intellectual  ones ;  those 
of  his  heart  as  superior  as  those  of  his 
head ;  unlike  the  generality  of  mankind, 
his  excellence  is  more  apparent  to  those 
who  see  him  in  his  unguarded  moments, 
and,  in  defiance  of  the  levelling  maxim  of 
Rodiefoucault,  he  is  a  hero,  even  to  his 
valet  de  chambre. 

Having  concluded  his  eulogium  on  these 
three  gentlemen,  sir  Charles  recurred  to 
his  original  position,  that  our  army  was 
efficiently  numerous,  if  wisely  directed, 
to  defend  our  present  possessions. ,  That 
if  it  was  deemed  advisable,  in  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  our  finances,  to  make  fur- 
ther exertions,  in  his  opinion,  the  first  ob- 
ject was  our  navy,  on  the  power  and  su- 
periority of  which  the  existence  of  this 
country  depended.  Sailors  were  more 
wanted  than  soldiers;  good  counsellors 
more  even  than  8ailor9 :  we  needed  not  able- 
bodied  recruits,  but  able-minded  minis- 
ters, who,  by  properly  emplo3ring  and  di- 
recting the  forces  of  England,  would  ren- 
der the  burthensome  increase  of  them  un- 
necessary. On  that  ground  he  objected 
strongly  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  which 
held  out  unheturd-(tf  rewards,  immunities 
to  entice  the  labourer  from  the  plough, 
and  the  manufacturer  from  the  loom,  to 
increase  an  army,  the  enormous  expence 
of  which  we  at  present  groaned  under. 

Mr.  James  Mtirtin*  During  the  few 
years  I  have  had  the  honour  of  sitting  in 
parliament,  I  have  never  presumed  to 
trouble  the^iouse  but  once.  I  was  then 
keard  with  a  patient  indulgence,  for  which 


I  now  return  my  most  hearty  thanks.  Sir, 
I  should  be  very  sorry  if  it  could  be  thought 
that  I  was  then  so  vain  or  so  foolish  at 
to  imagine  that  a  person  of  my  humble 
abilities  could  give  either  advice  or  in- 
formation to  this  assembly;  but.  Sir,  I 
think  these  are  very  serious  times,  when 
every  man  who  harbours  honest  senti- 
ments must  wish  to  publish  and  avow 
them.  I  hope,  therefore,  I  shall  not  be 
censured  as  abusing  the  favour  of  the 
House  by  endeavouring  to  say  a  very  few 
words  on  the  present  occasion. 

Sir,  I  most  heartily  agree  with  an  hon. 
gentleman  who  spoke  in  the  committee 
upon  this  Bill,  in  what  he  .said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pressing.  I  think  no  power  what- 
ever can  make  that  practice  legal ;  and  I 
think  it  particularly  hard,  that  a  class  of 
men,  to  which,  perhaps,  this  nation  is  more 
obliged  fpr  its  defence  than  any  other,  I 
mean  the  common  sailors,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  such  inhuman  usage.  Sir,  upon 
this  principle  I  am  stroi^ly  against  the 
BiU,  and  I  am  also  as  strongly  against  it  as 
in  any  degree  assisting  to  support  the 
American  war. 

Sir,  1  have  once  fully  declared  my 
stedfast  abhorrence  of  that  war;  but  as 
J  think  £^entlemen  seem  lately  to  have  for-^ 
gotten  the  question  of  right,  and  only  to 
argue  on  the  practicability  of  it  and  the 
prospect  of  its  success,  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  repeat,  that  I  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  impolitic,  unreasonable,  unjust  and 
tyrannical  wars  that  can  possibly  be  ima- 
gined. It  was  begun  and  has  been  con-» 
tinued  on  rank  Tory  principles;  on  the 
idea  of  forcing  men  to  raise  money  con- 
trary to  their  consent,  and  in  a  manner 
opposite  to  what  they  thought  right.  Sir^ 
the  world  is  now  so  far  enlightened  that, 
I  believe,  there  are  but  few  persons  who 
dare  publicly  avow  t^e  true  genuine  Tory 
doctrines  of  indefeasible  right  and  non- 
resistance  ;  but  though  they  may  be  ipucb 
ashamed  to  own  such  notions,  the  practice 
of  many  shews  thkt  such  notions  are  but 
too  well  entertamed  in  their  private 
thoughts :  however,  1  shall  venture  to  say, 
that  an  avowal  of  such  tenets  would  be 
nonsense  too  gross  for  idiots,  and  language 
too  base  fbr  slaves.  Sir,  I  have  heard  the 
popularity  of  this  war  contended  for.  I 
would  pay  all  due  deference  to  popular 
opinions,  out  I  am  persuaded  that  there 
are  two  words  that  operate  in  this  country 
like  a,  charm;  I  mean  the  two  words,  ^ 
"  Old  England.'*  Sir,  I  love  Old  England 
as  I  ought  to  love  her,  but  I  think  that  sha 
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can  be  as  capricuMis,  as  iU-temperedy  and 
as  tyrannical  as  any  other  old  Jady  what- 
ever ;  nay.  Sir,  I  think  she  is  so  M  as  not 
merdy  to  border  upon  dotage,  b»jA  to  have 
piven  £(ff  several  years  strong  proofe  of 
insanity.     Sir,  I  rjememfoer  to  have  heard 
it  very  nobly  said  by  an  hon.  gentleman, 
whom  I  do  not  see  in  his  place,  but  whona 
i  respect  full  as  mudi  for  the  goodness  of 
Lis  heart  as  for  hi«  very  briUiant  abilities, 
that  he  would  never  sacrifice  his  opinion 
to  friendship.    Sir,  I  greatly  honour  that 
sentiment,  but  I  should  be  for  carrying  it 
&rther ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  will  agree  wijth  me,  when  I  de- 
clare, that  1  voukl  not  sacrifice  my  opi- 
nion even  to  my  country.     Sir,  I  sin- 
cerely lament,    as    an   Englishman,  the 
great  disgraces  we  have  incurred,  and  the 
heavy  losses  we  haye  austained,  in  this 
junhappy  business,  the  many  able  and  gal- 
lant officers,  and  tlie  thousands  of  brave 
men  under  their  command,  who  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  thirst  of  po^er  in  our 
ministers.    No  man  can  have  a  higher 
sense  of  the  merit  of  most  of  those  who 
have  fought  our  battles  than  myself;  but 
having  said  this,  I  shall  with  equal  firee- 
dom  declare,  that  I  had  rather  we  should 
suffer  these  losses,  and  ten  times  greater, 
nay,  any  losses  whatever,  than  succeed  in 
what  I  think  an  unjust  attempt  on  the 
liberties  of  any  part  of  mankind.    I  there- 
fore. Sir,  am  sincerely  glad  that  we  have 
not  succeeded,  and  heartily  wish  and  most 
devoutly  pray  that  we  never  may  succeed ; 
if  we  should,  I  think  our  liberties  at  home 
wouU  be  but  of  short  duration ;  and,  for 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  see  half  the  evil  in  a 
fiulure  that  would  ensue  if  we,  or  rather  if 
the  ministry  should  carry  their  point.     In 
oase  of  failure  we  lose,  it  is  true,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  empire;  but  I  no 
more  believe  that  the  mdividuals  of  a  na- 
tion are  happy  in  proportion  to  its  extent 
4j£  territory,  than  I  believe  that  particular 
persons  are  happy  in  proportion  to  their 
riches.    Sir,  as  to  the  unreas<mableness  of 
the  Americans  in  not  making  peace  with 
lis  on  our  offering  to  remove  their  griev- 
ances, I  answer,  that  we  most  insolently 
and  i^peatedly  refused  to  do  so  at  the  pro- 

Ser  times,  and  now  more  insolently  and 
lost  absurdly  offer  it  when  we  ought  to 
know  that  they  cannot  agree  with  us  with- 
out the  basest  treachery  to  that  powerful 
nation  which  has  been  the  first  to  enter 
into  alliance  with  them.  I  say  farther. 
Sir,  Miat  this  country  has  by  its  oppressive 
tnd  ^oranjiical  propeedings  forfeited  its 


right  to  f^ern  Amervcaas,  and  liiat,  upon 
revolution  principles,  tiiey  not  nobly  aaf 
bravely  in  shadcing  «« -oC  1  shall  cemfett 
mysek*,  Sir,  in  the  reflection  <hat  IlMtKe  in  ' 
no  degree  concurMid  in  this  bMsiness,  init 
that  I  liave,  on  the  contrary,  coiMtend j 
opposed  it ;  and  also,  in  <the  ooAsid^ratioA 
that  the  events  of  this  war  will  he  glorious 
lessons  to  kings  and  aaioiiters  to  Jiie  mUm- 
fiad  with  such  a  power  as  is  consistent  4i4tii 
the  goodwill  oi  the  people  govarnad. 
Sir,  according  to  my  idea,  we  have  baen 
fighting  for  a  fooli^  etiqaatte';  for  what 
should  we  iiave  lost  in  suK^rtiig  the  Aase* 
rieans  to  tax  themseWesf  i^ease,  SU','tm 
observe  the  difference  between  their  sit«M- 
tion  and  ours.  Should  we  by  f^anting 
their  petitions  for  «elf«4a«atinn  (even  aup- 
poiing  they  bad  no  absolute  right  to  de- 
mand it)  1  6^,  should  we  by  grantiiig 
their  petitions  tiave  become  slaves  f  Cw 
tainiy  not ;  but  if  w^e  enforoe  on  them 
what  they  Ahif^k  we  k«vH  no  right  ta  an^ 
force,  they  become  slaves  ^in  their  owm 
opinions  at  leaxt)  most  p^ectly,  whtcli^ 
to  liberal  minds,  is  worse  tlism  death. 

Sir,  I  am  not  one  oi  those  who  btanM 
ministers  for  want  of  success  in  this  war. 
Every  one  knows  that'  the  wisest  and  tha 
best  of  men  may  have  not  only  ilt-suceees 
repeatedly,  but  a  long  and  eoi^stant  series 
of  it ;  had  they  justice,  humanity,  or  ge- 
nerosity on  their  side,  I  should  wis^h  them 
every  good  event  that  could  beMl  them. 
Sir,  I  am  sure  I  have  no  personal  diidika 
to  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  suppe^sod 
to  have  the  conduct  of  public  afiiurs.    f 
am  hardly  known  even  by  sight  to  any  of 
them.    1  believe  some  of  them  to  be  man 
of  very  respectable  and  amiable  ^haracief^ 
in  private  life;  but  however  conscious  tliay 
may  be  of  having  acted  in  public  matters 
to  the  best  of  tlieir  abilities,  1  own,  1  am 
surprised  at  their  consumtntite  confidence 
in  holding  the  reins  of  government  afiter 
such  a  continuance  of  (inproiiperous  gui- 
dance.    Sir,  I  protest  I  am  most  totally 
disinteret^ted,  I  mean  as  a  private  man,  in 
the  establishment  of  a  ministry.    Whoever 
may  be  in  power  will  be  upsolioited  bv  me 
for  places  and  emoluments.     6ir,  1  thank 
God  £oT  giving  me  a  dispot^ition  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  a  comfortable  compe- 
tency, and  I  shall  endeavour  to  educate 
my  family  in  the  same  prinoiples  of  mode- 
ration.    Was  1  so  unhappy  as  to  be  neces- 
sitous, I  perhaps  should  yield  to  temptation 
as  easily^ as  any  one;  but  ihi»  I  am  sure 
of,  tliat^he  last  act  of  meanne^6  1  would 
be  guilty  pf  to  repair  a  bi:pken  fortoiHS 
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iMM  be  io  prostitute  nmelf  %o  Ten^litj 
wkhin  these  walk.  Sir,  1  should  as  soon 
dnik  of  lurking  m  IJhe  arenues  of  Ifhe 
fiouse  M  a  petty  jHWerer,  as  I  ^irouM  'bar- 
ter the  intereets  of  ^e  pd>lic  or  my  con- 
itituentB  for  any  thmg  a  minister  could 
^rant  me,  or  4br  any  private  advantage  or 
enelttnieflt  whatever.  Ambition,  Sir,  as 
the  word  k  geaeraHy  understood,  is  entire- 
ly out  of  fBy  Mne  of  IHe ;  but,  Sir,  I  own  I 
fasve  an  «Bibition,  and  of  whidi  I  am  not 
aslnmed ;  it  is  to  'be  an  honest,  indepen- 
^knt,  useful  member  of  padiament ;  and  I 
solemnly  pretest,  I  bad  raCber  deserve  that 
character  an4  should  be  more  proud  of  it 
tfatn  of  any  post  of  honour  or  profit  t?he 
King  bas  to  give.  If  I  may  be  allowed, 
8ir,  to  adopt  a  French  military  expression, 
I  think  we,  as  members  or  tbe  British 
senate,  want  wbat  tliey  call  Pesprit  de 
eons  ;  we  have  not  that  noble  entnusiasm 
which  should  animate  the  representatives 
sf  the  in^esty  of  the  people.  Indeed,  Sir, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  should 
want  that  enthusiasm,  if  we  consider  the 
manner  in  which  most  of  us  are  chosen 
into  this  assembly  by  every  sort  of  undue 
bioence,  and  wjth  very  little  or  no  perso- 
nal arquaintance  with  our  constituents. 
Bat,  Sir,  a  man  in  these  days,  who  should 
profess  that  he  seeks  no  private  advantage 
iy  sitting  in  parliament,  would  be  cen- 
sured as  a  b  vpocrite,  or  laughed  at  as  a 
fool;  be  chat  as  it  may,  Sh*,  i  bad  rather 
Ittve  the  weii-grounded  approbation  of  my 
own  mind,  than  the  false  applause  of  the 
whole  world  beside. 

To  return,  Sir,  to  the  question :  can  it 
be  imagined  that  the  Americans  wOl  ever 
make  anj  reasondile  terms  with  us,  whilst 
our  affiurs  are  conducted  by  those  who 
have  heaped  such  wrongs  upon  their  heads 
and  who  still  avow  those  wrongs  in  spite 
of  eonvief ion  and  all  tbe  losses  and  diffi- 
culties they  have  met  with  ?  I  find.  Sir, 
mother  solemn  fast  proclaimed,  and  a  form 
of  prayer  enjoined  for  the  success  of  our 
arms.  I  wisn  to  know,  Sir,  what  pains  or 
penakieff  I  may  be  subject  to  on  disobe- 
dience to  this  proclamation,  for  disobey  it 
I  certainly  shall,  as  a  proclamation  is  not 
the  law  of  the  land  ?  If  government  dares 
to  enforce  it,  let  It  be  enforced — if  not,  the 
prodaraation  itself  is  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible. Sir,  I  would  as  soon  worship 
the  dev9  as  pray  to  an  All-righteous  Being 
for  success  to  oppression.  That  great 
Being  baa  so  fiur  baffled  all  our  attempts, 
wid  I  trust  will  continue  to  frustrate  them, 
sokmg  as  we  wage  war  in  iniquity,  and 


are  deaf  tolihe  calls  of  po^tey,1ium8nhy, 
and  justice.     As  I  ba^  trie  htjrtiest  respect 
for  true  r^'gion,  I  condenra  -mwn  my.  soul 
diose,  who  under  pretence  of  supporting 
government,  join  m  proceedings  diametn- 
ctdly  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  Cbristiknity, 
which,  so  far  from  authorising  violence 
and  wron^,  constaetly  enjoins  patience, 
long  suffering  and  forbearance.    1  canntM; 
imagine  in  what  part  of  tbe  New  Testa- 
ment many  of  our  learned  prelates  hav^ 
found  out  that  it  is  recommended  to  carry 
fire,  sword,  and  devastation  amongst  our 
fellow  creatures,  even  supposing  we  had 
every  jnetence  of  rlglit  on  our  side.    I 
have  always^ thought  that  diristians  should 
rather  gain  men  by  persuasion  and  mildness,^ 
tban  by  violence  of  any  kind.    But  an  ie- 
norant  layman  must  not  presume  to  deciae 
upon  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  ^e 
independent,  disinterested,  and  self-deny- 
ing ben<^  of  bishops,  who  ^re  totally  free 
from  all  worldly- mind cdness,  and  have  no- 
thing in  view  but  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  mankind,  and  the  advancement  ot  Oliris- 
tianity  in  all  its  gentleness  dud  simplicity. 
Sir,  there  are  some  few  of  ahat  bendi 
whom  I  highly  revere  for  their  love  of  a 
free  constitution  and  a  general  toleration* 
Sir,  1  wish  not  to  give  offence  to  any  man 
or  set  of  men.    I  mean  nothing  perrfona% 
but  speak  my  real  sentiments,  with  a  hearty 
wish  that  corruption  and  undue  influence 
of  every  sort  may  be  driven  from  our  go- 
vernment ;  that  all  honest  men  may  unite 
in  promoting  the  public  welfare,  and  jn 
disclaiming  the  virulence  of  party  heata 
and  illiberal  animosities.     For  my  own 
part.  Sir,  however  warmly  I  may  express 
myself  on  this  occasion,  those  gentlemen 
who   are  present,   to  whom  I  have  the 
honour   to  be  known,  will  do   me    the 
justice    to  believe   that    in    private  life 
I  am  not  inclined  to   be  censorious.    I 
love  to  prmse  rather  than  to  blame,  and 
I  am  sure,  in  this  respectable  assembly^ 
I  should  particularly  avoid  falling  into 
indiscreet  and  groundless  abuse.    Sir,  it 
may  be  said,  that  I  have  constantly  voted 
in  opposition  with  a  most  punctual  con- 
formity.   It  is  perfectly  true,  and  I  hope 
I  shall  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  any 
measure  tending,  however  indirectly,  to 
this  American  war  is  to  be  promote^ ;  but 
I  can  say  with  the  greatest  truth,  that  was 
even  this  administration  engaged  in  any 
wordiy  scheme  of  pubUc  benefit,  I  should 
lend  tnem  my  feeble  assistance  with  more 
pleasure  than  I  can  possibly  find  in  vainly 
attempting  to  prevent,  with  a  respectablCj^ 
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though  not  numerous  minorit^^  their  per- 
nicious plans.  Sir»  as  I  said  before,  I 
disclaim  taking  any  delight  in  hearing  the- 
ministers  and  their  measures  condemned, 
however  they  may  deserve  it,  and  however 
necessary  it  may  be.  Indeed,  Sir,  could 
I.  have  any  satisfaction  in  the  idea  of  their 
feeling  it  and  mending  in  consequence,  it 
might  be  some  consolation ;  but  whatever 
sensibility  they  may  have  had  orieiiiallyy  I 
think  they  must  long  ere  this  have  oe- 
come  perfectly  callous.  I,  Sir,  therefore 
wish  that  many  gentlemen  near  me  would 
not  waste  that  eloquence  they  so  much 
excel  in,  on  those  who  are  not  capable  of 
being  affected  by  it,  but  leave  them  to  the 
just  condemnation  of  their  own  minds, 
and  the  contempt  and  detestation  of  an 
injured  public.  Sir,  I  have  thought  it 
ri^ht  to  say  thus  much  to  disburthen  my 
mmd  and  in  ju8ti6cation  of  my  parliamen- 
tary conduct.  Though  not  a  very  young 
man,  I  have  h^d  but  few  years  experience 
in  national  business.  .  This,  joined  to  the 
sense  of  my  slender  talents,  to  compensate 
for  the  want  of  that  experience,  has  often 
kept  me  silent  when  I  have  heartily 
wished  for  abilities  openly  to  express  what 
has  passed  within  me.  I  am  sure,  Sir,  the 
attempt  I  have  now  made  has  cost  me  very 
dear,  for  I  can  never  rise  in  this  House 
without  the  greatest  awe,  notwithstanding 
the  generous  allowance  which  is  constantly 
made  to  those  who  have  the  same  plea  for 
it  with  myself.  If  I  have  said  any  thing 
indiscreetly  or  unwarrantably,  I  shall  hope 
for  pardon,  and  that  it  will  be  imputed 
rather  to  a  want  of  judgment  than  of 
upright  intention  and  the  warmest  zeal 
to  perform  my  duty.  I  abhor  seditious, 
riotous  proceedings,  and  wish  to  be  zea- 
lously loyal  to  the  constitution  on  the  one 
hand,  but  on  the  other,  I  should  be  both 
sorry  and  ashamed  tamely  to  acquiesce  in 
a  patient  submission  to  destructive  mea- 
sures. I  wish  to  live  quietly  under  a  free 
government,  as  established  by  our  excel- 
lent constitution ;  but  I  would  wish  that 
§ovemment  always  to  consist  of  a  prince 
elighting  more  in  a  just  and  well-ground- 
ed popularity  than  in  unlimited  power ;  of 
peers  loving  independence  and  the  ap- 
plause of  their  country  better  than  lucra- 
tive places  and  court  servility ;  and  of  a 
House  of  Commons  freely  chosen  and 
composed  of  true  and  zealous  patriots. 
Sir,  I  am  persuaded  that  all  these  bless- 
ings are  not  to  be  enjoyed  by  us  till  some 
great  reform  can  be  noade  in  the  exorbi- 
tant fees,  perquisites,  and  salaries  of  cer- 
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tain  offices.  I,  Sir,  Imow  vefy  litde  of 
the  value  of  places,  but  it  seems  to  be 
universally  allowed  that  there  are  ofuuiy 
employments,  and  tome,  sinecures,  to 
which  such  profits  are  annexed  as  are  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  duty  or  dignity  of 
them.  Sir,  I  shall  be  much  obliced  to 
any  gentleman  who  will  set  me  right  if  I 
advance  any  thing  erroneously;  but  I 
'  have  heard  that  an  auditor  of  tne  exche- 
quer, a  paymaster  of  the  forces,  a  trea- 
surer of  the  navy,  and  some  others,  have 
such  opportunities  of  making  immense 
fortunes,  that  as  long  as  there  are  men  in 
the  world,  who  estimate  happiness  in  pro- 
portion to  wealth,  so  long  must  such  offi- 
ces be  temptations  too  strong  for  persons 
of  conunon  virtue  to  resist.  I  hope  some 
gentleman  of  weight  and  abilities,  equal 
to  such  a  task,  will  take  these  matters  mto 
consideration,  and  that  they  will  find  all 
the  support  and  encouragement  that  sucb 
an  undertaking  would  deserve.  I  also 
hope,  that  if  there  should  be  any  new  ar- 
rangement of  a  ministry,  that  the  greatest 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  characters 
of  those  who  are  to  compose  it,  as  well  at 
to  their  abilities,  for  I  need  not  inform 
this  House,  that  great  abilities  if  employed 
to  wicked  purposes  may  be  infinitely  more 
detrimental  to  the  public,  than  any  want 
of  capacity  whatever.  If  gentlemen  really 
think  that  this  country  is  in  tliat  melan- 
choly situation  so  much  complained  of, 
the  greatest  exertions  should  be  made  by 
every  rank  of  persons  and  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  state,  to  reform  all  abuses, 
private  and  public,  and  to  restore  us  tP 
prosperity,  dignity  and  virtue. 

The  Report  was  agreed  to ;  and  the 
Bill  was  afterwards  passed. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Conirae- 
tors'  BiU.2  Feb.  12.  Sh-  P.  J.  Oerke 
moved,  <<  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  for  restraining  any  person,  being  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from 
being  concerned  himself,  or  any  person  in 
trust  for  him,  in  any  contract  made  by  the 
commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury, 
the  commissioners  of  the  Nary,  the  board 
of  Ordnance,  or  by  any  other  person  or 
persons  for  the  public  servicei  unless  the 
said  contract  shall  be  made  at  a  public 
bidding."  He  declared  his  intention  was 
to  preserve  the  independency  of  the  House» 
as  the  only  means  of  preserving  our  excel- 
lent constitution.  He  complained  of  th6 
influence  of  contractors  on  Sections,  firom 
the  power  they  had  of  making  pronuaes  af 
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proTtsioD  for  voters  in  subaltern  depart- 
ments under  them ;  he  remonstrated  against 
the  power  of  a  first  lord  of  the  Treasury, 
who  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  ex* 
haosted  with' taxes,  and  borrowing  money 
on  the  most  disadvantageous  terms,  could 
bestow  30  or  40,000/.  on  a  favourite  con- 
tractor ;  and  if  40,  wly  not  80,000/.  He 
mentioned  a  variety  of  abuses  in  the  con- 
tracts for  serving  the  army  in  America, 
particularly  one  with  respect  to  hay ;  and 
complained  of  the  manner  of  disposing  of 
a  late  contract  offered  by  advertisement 
to  the  lowest  bidder,  that  is,  the  person 
who  should  offer  to  serve  government  on 
tiie  cheapest  terms:  yet,  the  proposals 
sent  to  the  Treasury  had  been  opened 
there,  and  so  managed  during  a  whole 
week  before  any  answer  could  be  obtained 
by  the  several  proposers,  that  it  was  evi- 
dent it  was  meant  from  the  beginning  to 
pve  it,  as  all  other  things  had  been  given, 
to  North  Britons ;  a  Simon  Fraser  had  the 
contract,  and  because  the  rum  contract 
was  not  sufficient,  Mess.  Muir  and  Atkin- 
son bad  a  part  of  it« 

Lord  North  said  the  proposals  all  came 
to  the  Treasury,  sealed  up  in  consequence 
of  the  advertisement ;  that  they  were  all 
opened  together,  and  given  to  the  clerks 
to  make  calculations,  and  to  point  out  wtio 
o&red  the  cheapest  terms  upon  the  whole* 
It  was  found  th<rt  Mr.  Eraser's  were  the 
lowest,  and  diercfore,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  advertisement,  his  proposals 
were  accepted;  and  he  gave  undeniable 
security.  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas  was  one ; 
the  Treasury  knew  of  no  fraud ;  if  there 
was  any,  and  the  h6n.  member  could  pro- 
duce evidence  of  the  fact,  the  Treasury 
board  would  thank  him  for  the  in  forma- 
tioD ;  if  any  clerk  was  guilty  of  any  col- 
lusion, he  would  be  severely  punished. 
As  to  abuses  in  the  execution  of  the  con- 
tracts, he  could  only  say  the  Treasury  was 
dways  ready  to  hear  complaints,  and  to 
prosecute  contractors,  if  they  were  well 
founded.  His  lordship  was  against  the 
motion,  because  such  a  Bill  would  throw 
eovernment  entirely  into  the  hands  of  sel- 
fish men,  by  obli^ng  them  in  all  cases  to 
submit  to  advertismg,  and  the  public  would 
be  worse  served. 

Sir  F.  J.  Clerhe  still  adhered  to  his 
pointy  that  the  disposal  of  the  contract  to 
Mr.  Fraser  was  collusively  managed  by 
die  clerks  of  the  Treasury,  though  it  might 
have  been  too  trifling  a  concern  for  his 
lordship  to  look  into  minutely. 

Mr.  Alderman  Hurley  md,   he  had 
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had  millions  of  the  public  money  passed' 
through  his  hands,  in  consequence  of  his 
contract  with  government;  and^  when  a 
committee  had  been  appointed  last  year 
to  inquire  into  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  money,  he  had  brought  his  accounts 
made  up  to  the  time,  and  there  they  were 
now  lying  on  the  table;  and  though  many 
insinuations  had  been  thrown  out  against 
hini,  yet  these  accounts  had  never  yet 
been  examined;  it  would  not  take  the 
committee  two  days ;  and* till  it  was  seen 
if  he  had  defrauded  the  public  in  his  con- 
duct, he  thought*  it  was  condemning  him, 
or  any  man,  unheard,  to  deprive  him  of 
his  seat  in  parliament,  merely  because  he 
served  government  in  the  way  of  his  pro- 
fession. One  merchant  might  import 
large  quantities  of  hemp,  another  of  iron 
or  naval  stores ;  to  whom  were  they  to  sell 
them,  but  to  government  ?  and  was  a  man 
to  be  deprived  of  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
parliament  on  that  account  ?  Numbers  of 
persons  he* could  point  out,  some  in  both 
Houses,  who  either  by  profession,  mar- 
riage, or  descent,  were  concerned  in  some 
branches  of  commerce,  which  would  sub- 
ject them  to  the  exclusion  intended  by^ 
this  motiort,  for  what  were  they  but  con- 
tractors ?  Some  had  gunpowder  mills, 
others  iron  works,  others  cannon  founde- 
ries;  nay,  the  gentlemen  whose  estates^ 
were  covered  with  oaks,  felled  them  arid 
sold  them  to  the  riavy;  the  others  sold 
their  articles  to  the  office  of  ordnance; 
and  in  this  light  he  made  them  nil  appear 
to  be  contractors.  As  to  influence  at 
elections,  the  promises  of  titles  and  ho- 
nours tempting  men*s  ambition,  was  as 
much  tq  be  dreaded  as  any  other.  He 
concluded  by  saying,  as  the  hon.  gentle- 
man was  an  old  sportsman  and  loved  hunt- 
ing, he  wished  he  had  singled  out  a  stoiKer 
deer  from  the  herd  of  contr.ictors,  who 
might  have  offered  him  a  good  chace. 

Sir  p. ./.  Gierke  thought  he  could  not ' 
have  flxed  upon  a  stouter  than  one  who 
had  made  S7,000t  in  one  year,  by  one 
contract. 


;i 


The  House  divided : 

Tellers. 

V   A  $  Sir  P.  J.  Gierke 
^^^^  JsirG.Yonge   - 

Noes  J  ^'"f  "J  "^^^'^   "  ? 
x^uno  ^  jyj^  Robmoon   ...   $ 

So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 
The  Bill  was  shortly  aAer  brought  in,  and 
read  a  first  and  second  time. 
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March  11.  On  the  motion  for  going 
inta  a  committee  on  the  said  Bill> 

Mr.  Onsioiv  was  a^nst  the  Speaker's 
lea:iring  the  chair.  He  did  not  doubt  the 
hon*  gentleman^  who  brought  in  the  Bill, 
meant  it  tor  the  good  of  his  country ;  but 
in  his  opinion,  it  would  produce  worse  evils 
than  those  it  intended  to  remedy.  It 
would  force  the  nmuster  to  put  up  all  con- 
tracts to  public  auction;  disappomtmentSy 
frauds  and  failures  would  be  the  conse^ 
quence.  And  in  parliament,  instead  of 
respectable  merchants^  instead  of  tlie  fair 
contractors  with  government,  you  would 
have  their  substitutes,  and  the  very  name 
of  proxies  be  detested.  Besidies,  he 
thought  it  an  encroachment  on  the  privi- 
leges *o£  the  electorsr  that  the  House 
should  determine  they  should  not  chuse 
merchants  or  men  in  trade  to  represent 
them,  because  possibly  they  might  sell 
their  merchandize  to  goviemment.  This 
fPQuld  l>e  an*  alarming  innovation. 

Sir  J.  Goodricke  d>served,  that  the  Bill 
,  proposed  an  innovation  in  the  constitution^ 
and  narrowed  the  elective  powers  of  the 
people;  that  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported oa  very  clear  and  solid  grounds ; 
that  no  such  grounds  had  been  alleged, 
that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  went  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  persons  in  lucrative  em- 
plovments,  and  of  all  officers  in  the  army 
and  navy;  and  that  no  arguments  had 
been  alleged,  no  evidence  adduced  for  the 
excluding  contractors  from  the  House, 
more  than  any.  of  the  aborve  persons.  He 
observed  ftirther,  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  were  so  vague  as  to  render  it  quite 
nugatory ;  that  the  unavoidable  indennite 
nature  and  circumstances  of  contracts,  and 
of  what  is  called  public  bidding,  not  in  the 
least  restrained  by  this  Bill,  would  after  its 
passing  mto  a  law,  still  allow  corrupting 
ministers  to  hkve  a».  nuiny  effiictual  con- 
tractors in  the  House  as  they  have  at  pre- 
sent, and  probably  with  more  detrinKnt  to 
the  public  interests*.  He  endeavoured  to 
shew,  that  contracts  could  nol  by  law  be 
insured  to  the  lowest  bidder,  without  im- 
minent prejudice  to  the  public  service; 
and  that,  if  this  Bill  really  had  efiect,  the 
mercantile  interest  would  be  improperly 
discouraged,  from  a  place  and  influence  in 
the  Houst  of  Commons^  because  their  seat 
would  interfere  with  the  pursuit  dP  an  ho- 
nourable and  profitaMe^  branch  of  their 
business ;.-  to  wit,  the  acceptance,  of  con- 
tracts, offered,  to  theim  by.  government. 

Sir  WUHam  ff^oib  tliaokedtheframer 
oif  the  Bill,  for  histSteady  perseveraBoe  in 


so  good  a  cause.  He  said^  there  weie 
merchants  enough  out  of  the  House,  and 
the  Bill  did  not  preclude  the  ministry  from 
contracting  with  them ;  but  he  could  not* 
help  being  of  opinion,  that  the  temptation 
of  a  profitable  contract  of  20  or  30,000^ 
was  too  mucli^  and  might  influence  men  ta 
vote  contrary  to  their  real  sentiments  and- 
to  the  interest  of  tlieir  country. 

Sir  Thomas  Frankiand  said,  it  was  welL 
known,  that  profit  and  loss  waa  the  naer- 
chant'a  God  and  devil ;  and  if  gain  bad  aa' 
influence  out  of  the  House  with  meA  in- 
trade,  why  not  within  it  ?  He  told  a  droit 
story  of  a  man  addressing  a  letter  to  him« 
He  thought  he  was  mistaken ;  but  upon* 
seeing  him,  he  said,  No,  Sir,  1  find  you 
have  great  parliamentary  interest,  and  I* 
wish  you  would  get  me  into  paiiiament. 
And  pray,  said  sir  Thomas,  what  are  yoai 
A  corn-factor  I  And  I  suppose  when  iov 
parliament  you  would  get  a  good  contracts 
— I  should  be  obliged  to  you,  Sir.  He- 
told  him  he  would  have  nothing,  to  do  witb 
him  ;  and  aflerwards  he  went  down  into. 
Yorkshire,  to  oppose  some  of  the  Yorfc* 
shire  members,  and  for  this  he  got  two  Ta- 
luable  contracts; 

Mr.  James  LuttreU  said,  he  hoped'  bt. 
should  not  be  single  in  a  division- unod  thi«s 
busu^ess,  as  he  had  been  upon  the  last;* 
but  he  should  never  be  ashamed  of  stand* 
ing  alone  in  a  good  cause.  For  bis  owv 
part,  he  saw  a  dangerous  ministerial  influ-*' 
ence  arising  from  contractors  being,  mene^ 
hers  of  parJiament,  and  thought  it  strictly; 
constitutional  to  oppose  it.  He  consider- 
ed the  post  of  secretary  of  state  for  th#* 
colonies  at  this  time,  as  no  other  than  a* 
contract  of  emoluments  and  hig^;  hooouTB^* 
destructive  of  the  independenev  of  pavlia*' 
ment.  He  considered  them  au  as*  pernio 
cious  to  the  very  existence  of  the  coosti*' 
tution,  and  he  had  seen  the  effects  of  thaiv 
having,  seats  in  that  House.  Would  tha(« 
man^  said  he,  who  has  a  contract  for  oarw 
toudi  boxes,  vote  for  the  ooaclusieaof  the* 
war;  or  he  who  supplies  the  army  witbi^ 
cheeae  and  soun  crout  ?  It  could  net-W 
expected  that  those  who  fedon^the  oenti^- 
nuance  of  the  war,  would  vote>fer  ita>coB*^ 
dnsioa. 

Sir  George  Womhtodl  objected  to  th«0 
conclusion,  and  said  it  Inight^as  'weU  be 
declared,  that  offieerswhote^road  to  p^* 
ferment  and  honour  lay  in  the  field  of  wa?^ 
would  not  vote  for  p^aoe*:'  He  BpokiB4i^th#^ 
daag^of  little  men  iMrp^g  the  ooBtraetan 
and  the  misfortunes  that  wStld:  arise  frDmT 
: adventurers ^executing^thebmiltii  bfiily4 
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Mn  Pox  fbse  chfefly  td  bbsdrte  on  the 
remark,  that  it  was  a  personal  attack,  on 
tfadse  who  DOW  hdld  contracts.  For  his 
*  part,  he  did  not  see  it  hi  that  light;  but  if 
the  gentlemen  in  that  situatidn  present 
Considered  it  as  sach,  they  should  have 
fethred,  as  lord  George  Germain  had  dond 
On  the  former  question  respecting  him. 
He  maintained,  that  if  the  new  created 
office  was  not  within  the  sj^rit  of  the  Act 
of  queen  Anne,  the  contractors  were  ?  for 
persons  holding  great  emoluments  irom 
goyernnient  were  within  the  clause.  The 
parfiamentary  effect  of  contracting  wtis 
two-fold,  and  both  the  action  and  Uie  re- 
action tended  to  destroy  the  mdependence 
of  the  House.  He  then  stated  the  mutual 
obligation  between  the  contractors  and 
the  nrinistcr.  The '  romistcr,  in  the  first 
place,  said  to  the  contractor*  "  I  give  you 
a  good  contract,  on  condition  that  you 
give  me  a  good  vote  ;"  and  in  the.  second 
place,  the  contractor  re-acts  upon  the  mi- 
nister, "  I  have  given  you  a  good  vote, 
give  me  a  good  contract;  I  voted  fbr  you 
the  other  night,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
tdy  senses ;  I  voted,  that  we  had  4?2  ships 
ready  for  sea,  when  we  had  but  six  ;  and, 
I  voted  that  the  French  fleet  did  not  con- 
sist of  S2  ships,  when  admira)  Keppel  had 
but  20 ;  though  both  the  focts  lay  upon 
the  tnble.  I  have  voted  all  this  to  do  you 
service,  and  I  expect  you  will  not  hesitate 
to  give  me  a  good  thing ;  therefore,  you 
must  not  quarrel  with  me  for  two-pence  a 
gallon  on  rum,  or  a  farthing  on  a  loaf  of 
bread."  And  says  the  minister  to  another, 
"  You  know  I  gave  you  an  advantageous 
contract)  worth  to  you  20,000/.  therefore, 
1  must  have  a  sure  vote  in  you.**  Here 
was  the  worst  of  all  ties,  a  double  influ- 
ence, a  reciprocity,  which  this  Bill  was 
mteiided  to  remedy.  But  perhaps  the  in- 
•nraificant  advantage  cf  75  per  cent,  is  no- 
thing in  the  consideration  of  a  huddling 
Treasury  board,  who  had  currency  and 
sterling  always  at  their  elbow. 

The  question  befeg  put,  That  the 
Speaker  do  now  leftye  the  chair;  the 
House  divided : 

Tellers. 
V        $  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend   J  ,  ^ . . 

^»^*  ?Mr.-Grenville ^^ 

vT        $Sir  John  Irwfn >  i^.;- 

*^°»»?  Mr.  Robinson    -..-.>  ^^^ 
Soitpaissed  in  the  negatii^e. 
Lord  Korth  then  moved,  "That  this 
House  will,  upon  this  day  four  ninths, 
cesolve  itsdf  into  tf  committed  upoii  the 
Had  BHf:'^  whidr  #as  aj^reed  to. 
[VOL.  XX.  ] 


JTft^  Thtinks  of  tht  Cdmmom  gvcen  U 
Adpiintl  Krppei.*^  Ffeb.  12.  Colonel 
Bdrt^  rbse,  and  in  a  feeling,  pathetic  man- 
ner addrefespd  the  House,  hoping  he  shotild 
be  permitted  to  read  the  paper  which  hfe 
then  held  in  his  hand.  He  then  read  th* 
-   •  ■  ■   '"•- 

♦  **  The  «;? ent,  as  well  as  the  circtirtistadceli 
of  the  trial  of  Adrtiifal  K<»ppel,  afe  too  well 
and  foh  g^ueratly  known  to  render  onr  enter- 
ing wto  any  detail  of  the  Subject  necessary. 
It  will  soffice  t6  observe,  that  the  court-martial, 
after  a  toos:  sitiinif  of  thirty  days  upon  actual 
business,  a'ud  a  patient  heianng  "and  inTCsiiga- 
tion  of  ihe  almost  endless  deVd  of  evidience 
which  it  naturally  afforded  on  bolH  sides,  at 
len<;th  acqUiltfed  the  admiral  ^  every  charge 
laidaffainst  him,  m  the  fWlest,  dcArest,  and  to 
hino  most  honourable  terms  ;  farther  declaring 
that  be  had  behaved  as  became  a  judicious, 
brave,  and  experienced  officer.  And  that  Hk 
tlie  same  tin^e  considering  themselves  as  a 
court  of  mililary  honour,  as  well  as  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  they  marked  the  conduct  of  his 
accuser,  in  the  body  «f  the  sentence,  with  the 
strong  and  severe  condemnation,  *  that  the 
«  charge  was  malicious  rfnd  ill-founded.'  It 
was  supposed  to  he  upon  the  same  principle 
that  the  court  did  not' close  the  trial,  and  im« 
mediatdy  proceed  to  sentence  as  soon  as  the 
prosecutor's  evidence  was  finished  ;  it  appear- 
ing then  evidently,  that  the  admiral  must  ha?« 
been  fully  acqulMctl  upon  the  very  testimony 
which  was  intended  to  operate  against  him. 
But  it  was  generally  thought,  that  the  court 
deemed  it  a  reparatiiin  due  to  the  admiral  to 
hear  the  evidence  in  his^favoUr ;  and.  that  the 
world"  should  be  acquaftnted  wiib  that  unparal- 
leled weight  of  testimony  to  his  conduct,  ho* 
npnr,  and  character,  which  was  afterwards 
given  by  86  grtat  a  oomber  of  distiogpished, 
brave,  and  expenenced  officers.  The  Addresa 
of  the  president  of  the  court-martial,  upon  re- 
storing his  sword  to  the  admiral,  was  no  less 
flattendfa:  to  the  latter  than  the  sentence  wai 
honourable. 

•«  The  gederal,  public,  atid  untistia^  r^ic^ 
itigs,  whiah  took  place  in  stnih  varltfos  and  re- 
mote parts  of  tbe  kingdom  open  this  occasiont 
aeemed  to  afford  a  stronsr  presumption,  that 
tbe  people  in  general  considered  this  business 
to  be  at  least  as  moch  a  public  as  a  private 
concern;  and  indeed  the  whole  manner  of 
celebrating  this  event  seemed  rather  as  if  it 
had  been  a  great  national  deliverance  than  that 
merely  of  an  individuaf.  The  rejoJcinsrs  and 
ittrtnAtnatMni  in  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster wei-e  of  such  a  magnitude  as  has 
scarcely  been  exceeded  upon  any  public  occa- 
sion wbalever.  The  excesses  committed  by 
the  populace  in  the  latter,  which  were  dii-ected 
against  the  houses  or  persons  of  those  whose 
supnosed  share  in  this  transaction  had  drawn 
on  them  the  odium  of  the  multitude,  were  in- 
deed furious,  and  had  a  tendency  to  shock  and 
disgust  many  of  ttldse  who  partook  tbe  most 
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•entence  of  the  court-martial  on  the  ho- 
nourable acquittal  of  admiral  Keppe],,and 
the  short  speech  of  the  President  on  re- 
atoring  his  sword  to  him.  Here  he  paused, 
Und  then  said,  I  will  not  add  a  word  more, 


[139 


but  shall  present  this  paper  for  the  appro- 
bation of  the  House,  being  assured  ottneir 
general  concurrence.  lie  then  handed  to 
the  chair  the  following  motion :  **  That 
the  Thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  the 
Jion.  admiral  Augustus  Keppel,  for  his 
distin^ished  courage,  condu<^  and  abi* 
Mtyy  m  defepding  this  kingdom  in  the 
course  of  the  last  summer,  effectually  pro- 
tecting its  trade,  and  moi^e  particuklrly 
fpr  hb  having  gloriouslv  upheld  the  honour 
of  the  British  flag  on  the  27th  and  28th  of 
July  last." 

Sir  G.  Savile  rose  to  second  the  motion, 
from  the  fear  in  the  general  struggle  of  sO 
full  a  House,  who  should  be  foremost  to 
express  their  sense  of  the  admirer's  meri- 
torious conduct,  he  should  be  deprived  of 
that  honour. 

The  motion  wais  carried,  with  only  one 
dissenting  voice. 

'  Feb.  18.  Admiral  Keppel  came  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  amid^  the  plaudits 
of  the  people,  who  followed  him  to  the 
.  tery  door.  When  he  had  taken  his  seat, 
.  The  Speaker  save  him  the  Thanks  of 
the  jHouse  as  foUows : 

"  Admiral  Keppel;  This  House  have 
d(me  you  the  distinguished  honour  of  or- 
dering their  thanks  to  be  given  to  you, 
an  honour  never  conferred  but  upon  ex- 
traordinary merit;  which  thanks  it  is  my 
duty  to  communicate  to  vou  in  your  place. 

**  After  having  sat  so  long  in  this  chair, 
I  hope  it  is  unnecessary  to  declare,  that  I 
have  been  always  happy  to  obey  the  orders 
of  Uie  House ;  and  Jt  have  now  a  particular 
satisfaction  in  that  obedience.  Indeed, 
every  generous  mind  must  feel  satisfaction, 
when  the  day  of  honourable  acquittal  suc- 
ceeds to  the  dajr  of  severe  trial;  and  this 
pleasure  was,  1  believe,  never  more  ge- 
neral, nor  more  smcere,  thsm  upon  the 
present  occasion. 

"  You,  Sir,  was  called  by  your  so- 
Yereign,  with  the  approbation  of  all  de- 

helirtily  in  the  general  joy.  E? en  the  iron 
gates  and  pallisades  of  the  Admiralty  were  Dot 
•officiant  to  preserre  that  building  from  re- 
eeivmg  strong  marks  of  the  popular  indigna- 
tion ;  nor  were  some  of  the  great  dfficers  of 
state  free  from  sufficient  cause  of  alarm,  until 
the tcoops  were  brought  forward. to  their  pro- 
^—''—'*   ^LBaual  fi&gister. 


scriptions  of  men,  particularly  those  of 
your  own  profession,  to  a  station  of  thQ 
utmost  difficulty,  and  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. The  safety  of  this  country,  and 
the  honour  of  the  British  flag,  were  trusted 
in  your  hands,  when  the  enemy  was  ex- 
pected upon  our  coast ;  and,  notwith* 
standing  the  most  able  discharge  of  thia 
great  aiid  momentous  trust,  you  was  ac* 
cused  of  misconduct  and  neglect  of  duty. 
Butt  ^^^  A  v^ry  long  and  mil  investiga- 
tion, by  men  m  every  respect  the  best 
qualified  to  judge,  that  charge  appeared 
to  be  ill-grounded  and  malicious;  and 
your  judges  have  unanimously  and  honour- 
ably acquitted  you;  and  have  further  add- 
ed, that  your  conduct  on  the  27th  and 
28th  days  of  July  last  was  that  of  a  judi- 
cious, brave,  and  experienced  officer* 
Surely  then  it  cannot  be  matter  of  sur- 
prize, that  extraordinary  marks  of  respect 
and  esteem  are  shewn  to  such  a  character. 
We  now  know,  witb  certainty,  that  our 
confidence  in  you  was  not  misplaced ;  and 
we  entertain  a  well-grounded  hope  that 
there  stilt  remain  among  the  naval  officera 
talents  and  abilities  fully  equal  to  this  dan- 
gerous crisis. 

*<  Amidst  this  general  joy,  I  cannot  help 
repeating  the  singular  pleasure  which  I  feel 
in  giving  you  the  thanks  of  this  House, 
which  I  now  do,  for  your  distinguished 
courage,  conduct,^  and  ability,  in  defend- 
ing this  kingdom  in  the  course  of  the  last 
summer,  eTOCtually  protecting  its  trade, 
and  more  particularly  for  your  having 
cloriously  uphel4  the  honour  of  the  British 
flag  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  July  last." 

Upon  which,  Admiral  Keppel  said, 

**  Mr.  Speaker; 

"  It  is  impossible,  by  any  expressions  I 
can  use,  to  do  justice  to  my  feelings  of 
gratitude  to  the  House,  for  the  honour 
they  have  done  me  by  their  approbation  of 
my  conduct. 

**  The  good  opinion  of  my  feflow-citi- 
zens,  expressed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  natiob,  cannot  but  be  received  by  me 
as  a  most  acceptable  addition  to  the  satis- 
faction I  felt  in  the  recent  sentence,  to 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  allude,  of 
a  court-martial ;  the  result  4)f  a  full  and 
deliberate  inquiry,  expressive  of  their  sen- 
timents of  the  subject  referred  to  their 
examination,  in  terms  equally  honourabla 
to  themselves,  and  to  me. 

'<  The  pleasure  I  feel  at  this  momept  if 
not  a  little  heightened  by  the  unavoidable 
re€oUecti<y  of  the  very  di&rent  emotiona 
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I  felt  when  I  was  last  in  this  House,  and 
in  this  place. 

**  1  should  be  guilty  of  great  injustice, 
*%  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  I  neg- 
lected to  inform  this  House,  that  my  efibrts 
for  the  public  service,  in  the  instances  in 
which  the  House  has  been  pleased  te  dis- 
tioguish  them,  were  most  zealously  se- 
conded by  many  as  gallant  and  able  offi- 
cers as  the  navy  of  England  ever  pro- 
daced ;  to  whose  attention  and  spirit,  next 
to  the  Divine  Providence,  the  success  of 
these  efforts  ought  to  be  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  ascribed. 

**  I  cannot  sit  down  without  returning 
to  you.  Sir,  personally,  my  j)articular 
thanks,  for  the  very,  very  obliging  terms 
in  which  you  have  executed  the  com- 
mands of  tne  House.'' 

The  Thanks  of  the  Lords  men  to  Ad' 
mralKeppeL']  Feb.  16.  The  Marquis 
of  Rockingham  moved,  *<  That  the  copy 
of  the  charge  exhibited  by  vice  admiral 
sir  Hugh  PaUiser  against  the  hon.  admiral 
Augustus  Keppel,  on  which  the  said  ad- 
nunl  has  been  tried  by  a  court-martial ; 
and  also  of  the  sentence  of  the  said  court 
thereon,  might  be  read."  And  the  same 
being  read  accordingly,  the  noble  marquis 
Introdoced  his  motion  with  a  few  prefatory 
observations  on  the  eminent  deserts  of  the 
admiral,  whom  he  was  proud  to  call  his 
hon.  iriend;  on  the  cruel  treatment  he 
bad  received  from  administration,  and  the 
means  that  had  been  devised  to  rob  him 
of  his  life,  or,  which  to  him  would  appear 
infinitely  more  terrible,  to  disrobe  him  of 
his  honour  and  his  professional  reputation. 
His  lordship  descanted  on  the  nature  of 
the  chaise,  the  time  of  bringing  it  forward, 
the  particular  circumstances  which  brought 
itinto  existence,  which  was  a  principle  of 
self-impunity  and  recrimination  in  the  ac- 
cuser, and  of  malevolence,  envy,  and  per- 
secution, in  those  who  had  the  power,  but 
not  the  will,  to  put  a  stop  to  such  a  scene 
of  cruelty  and  injustice,  in  the,  first  stage. 
He  presumed,  ttiat  after  hearing  the  con- 
tents of  the  papers  which  had  now  been 
read,  there  would  be  very  little  occasion 
to  have  recourse  to  any  other  proofs  of  the 
propriety  of  the  motion  he  was  about  to 
make.  A  Action  to  return  the  thanks  of 
that  House  to  the  gallant  admiral  for  his 
▼ery  meritorious  services.  Even  his  se- 
cret enemies,  if  any  such  were  present, 
would  find  themselves  so  peculiarly  cir- 
.camstanced,  as  to  contradict  their  inward 
.feelings  and  secret  wishes,  0|^  the  present 


occasion.  Being  on  his  legs,  however,  he 
could  not  omit  the  opportunity  he  had  of 
his  testifying  his  sentiments,  respectlnfi^ 
that  great  naval  officer,  whom  he  esteemea 
to  be  the  pride  and  ornament  of  his  coun- 
try ;  of  consummate  skill  and  experience 
in  his  profession,  and  one  of  its  best  bul- 
warks in  the  hour  of  danger.  He  could 
not  help  observing,  that  there  were  many 
very  suspicious  circumstances  attending 
the  fate  of  this  great  man,  from  the  very 
day  of  battle,  until  the  instant  he  was 
brought  to  trial.  He  was  then  in  th^ 
country,  and  occasionally  moved  to  seve- 
ral parts  of  it,  and  he  could  not  but  ob- 
serve, that  no  sooner  had  the  account  of 
the  engagement  reached  the  public  know- 
ledge, than  reports,  pretended  fiEicts,  anec- 
dotes, and  remarks  on  the  admiral's  con- 
duct, began  to  be  disseminated  to  his  dis- 
advantage. He  knew  the  zeal,  the  ar- 
dour, the  ability,  of  Mr.  Keppel,  too  well 
to  permit  those  reports  to  make  the  least 
impression  on  his  mind.  As  certain  pe- 
riods advanced,  he  was  more  and  more 
convinced,  that  those  misrepresenta-^ 
tions  originated  all  from  the  same  quarter ; 
yet  when  the  charges  came  forward  in  the 
formidable  shape  they  did,  he  confessed, 
he  was  staggered ;  and  though  he  never 
doubted  of  the  admiral's  zeal,  courage  fnd 
ability,  as  a  seaman,  he  confessed  he  re* 
tained  some  doubts,  whether  from  his  libe^ 
rality  of  spirit,  and  consciousness  pf  hav- 
ine  acted  as  an  honest  man,  and  perform* 
ed  his  duty,  he  had  not  aduiinistered^  s 
pretence  to  his  enemies  to  effect  his  dis- 
grace* It  was  this  particularly  which 
called  him  down  to  Portsmouth,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  triaL  There  he  stayed  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time ;  and  his  at- 
tendance at  Portsmouth  led  bun  to  be  a 
witness  of  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the 
court-martial ;  a  conduct  which  must  do 
the  gentlemen  who  composed  it  eternal 
honour,  in  the  eyes  of  every  noble  lord 

g resent.  He  wished  to  avoid  particulars ; 
ut  only  consider,  for  an  instant,  their  pa- 
tience and  forbearance.  To  sit  to  hear 
out  a  cause,  to  the  very  last  stage,  which  - 
the  evidence  in  no  part,  on  the  side  of  the 
prosecution,  was  able  to  support.  But 
that  was  not  all ;  when  even  these  fbnns 
were  gone  through,  what  further  task  did 
the  court  impose  on  itself?  Not  the  bare 
acquittal,  as  a  matter  of  course  on  the  evi- 
dence brought  to  support  the  prosecution. 
No ;  though  a  court  of  justice,  they  went 
a  step  farther ;  they  acted  as  a  court  pf 
honour.    They  admitted  the  admiral  ta 
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hifi  defence,  w^en  no  defence  was  n^ces* 
8«iy,  eiicept  in  ^he  full  mmptcn^ce  of  his 
honour.  They  sat  several  days,  only  to 
h^ar  so  (naoy  fresh  evidenp^  of  his  skill, 
valour,  9nd  conduct ;  i^  tlie  result  of  tb^ 
whole  was,  thaf  from  the  malice  of  his 
enemies,  Mr.  Keppel  arrived  to  an  honour 
which  no  other  professional  man  ever  ex- 
perieoced,  were  his  victories  or  services 
ever  so  transceudently  meritorious.  The 
most  able,  disinfurested,  aud  gallant  set  of 
officers,  that  ever  did  honour  to  any 
count ry,  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other 
which  should  be  roost  loud,  in  bestowing 
thp  highest,  tlpe  most  deserved,  and  best 
earned  encomiums  on  his  good  conduct, 
bravery,  and  uiurivalkd  iudgment.  The 
nuvrquis  then  moved,  **  'I  hut  the  thanks  of 
this  House  be  given  to  the  hon.  admiral 
Augustus  Keppel,  for  his  distinguished 
cou,rage,  conduct  and  ability,  in  defending 
this  kingdom,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
summer,  effectually  protecting  its  trade, 
as  ^r  m  his  comaoand  extended ;  and 
moce  particularly  {or  his  haying  gloriously 
uphf^ld  the  honour  of  \}\e  British  flag  pa 
the  27th  and  2Sth  days  of  July  last." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  dukje 
of  Bolton,  and  agreed  to  nenu  coru 

The  Thanks  of  their  lordships  being 
communicated  to  admiral  Keppel,  by  the 
Lt>rd  Chancellor,  the  admiralretumed  the 
followinfj  Answer : 

**  My  Lord, 

**  The^  very  distinguished  notice  yfh\c\, 
tha  House  of  liords  ha^  been  pleased  to 
ta^  of  my  services  in,  the  coura^  of  the 
laat  summer,  confers  on  n^e  th^  hi^^est 
honour;  the  advantages  which  th^ir  loi^- 
ships  have  thought  worthy  of  their  thanks, 
ai^  due  to  Cods  blessing^  to.  t^ie  galjant 
behaviour  of  many  great  and.  aj^le  officers 
who  served  in  Uie  fleet,  apd  to  the  biai^^ry 
of  the  seamen. 

<<  I  can  only  say,  tht^t  the  wi^rmest  gra* 
titude  for  this,  great  honour  ^d  &vour 
will  make  me  ever  desiroua  of  meriting  it 
by  the  mpst  strenuous  endeavours  to  serve 
my  country. 

"  I  beg  leave  to  return  your  lordship 
nay  best  thanks  for  the  flattering  and  po- 
hte  manner,  in  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  communicate  to  me  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  House.  I  have  the  honour  to 
bc>  &c.  A.  Keppel." 

«  AwUey-Square,  Feb.  17,^779;^ 
•<  To  the  right  hon.  lord  Thurlow." 

J^ebatc  m  the^Cinrnnons  on  th^  StdU  of 


the  Trade  and  G^mmefc^  of  Irefand^Ji 
Feb.  15.  Lord  Newhaven  ad4resii^  th^ 
House  in  a  very  pathetic  manner,  in  &- 
vQur  of  Ir^and.  He  pain  ted  her  distre«ie4 
situation  with  much  sensibility,  and  honed 
gentlemen  voul4  consider  the  dblieatiOM 
this  country  were  under,  to  take  fjt  those, 
burthensome  restrictions  that  lay  upon  het 
trade.  He  staled,  that  the  inoporis  far 
which  Gla^sgow,  Biristol,  Liverpool,  and 
the  other  seapor(  towns  so  loudly  c^Uiedt 
were  not  more  than  9,000^.  and  a  fi^actioA 
in  their  &vour,  and  fo^  this  sui»  they  !«;» 
boured  and  stretched  all  their  intor^t  W . 
distress  that  unhappy  country.  He  gaive 
as  an  instance  of  that  distress,  an  aooounl 
of  a  nfian«  wh<^  when  his  cattle  had  heea ' 
seized  to  satisfy  his  landlord,  had  pi^ayed 
for  leave  to  bleed  them,  that  his  perishing 
family  inight  subsist  for  some  days  longer 
on  the  blood.  The  eo^pert  BiU  graaled 
in  favour  of  Irelapd  la^  session,  hit  aaid» 
would  be  of  no  avail^  if  parliaweat  did  not 
al^o  gmtnt  them  an  ia^^t  triwhe^  sini^e^  ji 
they  cfuld  not  take  comipodities  !«  nelvni 
at  the  West  Indui  maji;kets»  their  tradi9 
wxHjJd  be  nugatory.  He  therefore  wished 
to  bring  in  a  ^iil  granMi^  Irdand  a  fbe# 
import  trade  fsom  the  We^t  Ifi^  islaiK^ 
But  i^  the  i^e^n  ti^ie,  and  aa  %preDara(tory> 
measune,  kfi  YO^ld  miove>  Ynat  tm 
House  do  form  tlienoselvos  into,  a  comoia^p 
te^.  oi  th^  whole  Hoiiae;i  to.  consider  oTthe 
be^t  means  of-,  gia^tin^  Ireland  an  impart 

Sir  Thomas  ^eerton  obj^cfied  to  tUa 
mojtiop.  He  said  that  lihe  distnessea  of 
Britain  were  e<j|^l  to  those  of  Ireland,  and* 
that  ip  grantf  ng^  them  favours  we  mast  not 
forget  oursolvies*  This  we^  no  time  to 
create  disturbances. at  home,  by  giving  up 
the  trade  of  the  country,  apd  he  was  sflnsir 
bk  that  ao  import  tjade  could  not  be 
granted,  tp  Ireland  without  awakening  cla?* 
mQurs  of  ar  ^&[j.  alarming  nature.  The 
people  did  not  even  now  sit  easy  under 
their  misfortunes.  Edh^burgh  had  heen^ 
for  spme.d^ys,  ip  the  possession  of  flbmob. 
London  bad  been  ofiended.by  one,  and  the 
whole  people  felt  and  loudlv  lamented^eir 
distresses*  Thp  county  whidii  he  had  tha 
honour  to  r^esent,  wa^  in  a.very  lameuAa* 
bl^  situation  with  respect  to  trade>  and  h# 
was  sensible  that  if  it.  wasr  pei^flkted  to  the 
Irish  to  import  cotton,  which  was  thestapJe 
manufacture  of  Manchester  and  ita  es* 
virons,.  the  trade  of  the  county  would  b^ 
totally  annihilated  He  therefore  moved' 
that  Uie  consideration  of  thia  HiifiitM^  ||^ , 
pojiltpoiied  {91  wn  lOQAlbft 
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Sir  George  Yenge  seconded  tbb  motion, 
and  was  m^tttk  in  bis  opposition  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  noble  lord.  He  said,  he  con- 
deifed  it  bad  been  the  sense  of  parlia- 
ment last  jear»  that  nothing  more  was  to 
be  granted  to  Ireland  than  was  granted^ 
and  he  thought  they  were  verj  wdl  satis- 
fied, at  least  tbo  worthy  gentleman  who 
was  their  ambassador,  sir  Lupius  OErien, 
had  expressed  the  utmost  satisfiictioo,  and 
the  greatest  gratitude  for  what  had  been 
done.  He  defrlcved^  1^e  wished  to  gtre 
every  reason^Ie  indulgence  to  Ireland^ 
and  if  a  mode  could  be  found  out  to  do  so< 
without  injuring  Britain,  no  man  wouM  be 
n>ore  happy  or  moreeamest  than  himsdf  in 
4oiBg  iu  But  this  was  no  time^  nor  was 
the  mode  proposed  the  most  eligible,  for 
doiag  services  t^  Ifeknd.  He  conceived 
the  greatest  pajrt  of  her  misfovtunea  arose, 
not  from. the  restrietioss  cf  trade,  but 
from  the  fault  of  her  intenia)  policy.  1^ 
thameiid  a^  waste  ei  their  treasure  in  the 
sapport  of  pensioners  and  placemen,  was 
the  great  souree  of  their  ealaattties,  and 
before  they  came  imploiing  the  assistmice 
ci  Britain^  they  should  dQ  all  tibey  could 
to  extricate  themsdves.  Be  wodd  not 
dbre  to  nay  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  going  upon  ^is  business  at 
this  time.  When  we  had  nothing  left  to 
bestow,  burdened  with  taxes,  involved  in  a 
W4r,  and  sinking  under  every  calamity, 
^is  mis  BO  time  to  throw  away  the  Httle 
temoant  we  had  lefi  of  trade  and  manu- 
fiicture. 

Lord  North  e^npresaed  his  litonishment, 
that  further  reliei  should  be  asked  fW  Ire- 
land* befone  time  had  been  taken  to  ob- 
serve how  far  the  indulgences  granted  bed- 
operated  towards  it.  No  one  had  a  greater 
desire  to  serve  Ireland  than  he  had :  but 
die  cooomepcial  situation  of  ^lis  country 
was  by  no  means  to  be  thought  able  to 
give  way  in  favour  of  the  trade  of  that 
country,  who  had>  it  mjast  be  admitted, 
every  indolence  granted  to  her  last 
seasioa  that  the  ctrcumstances  of  the 
times  would  allow,  of;  and  as  for  further 
pnvilejges  in  trade,  his  lordship  was  clearly 
of  opinion^  they  could  not  be  granted 
without  materially,  afifectiog  the  interest  of 
tUsldngdom* 

Mr.  Burke  exploded  the  arguments 
against  the  motion,  with  keenness  and  sa- 
line. He  wanted  wtords  to  express  hia 
•nazeooent  at  the  ostensible  reasons  given 
for  the  opposition  to  the  motion.  It  had 
been  pronoancedl  dangerous  fbr  us  to  con- 
iid«  tfa^JlawB  relating  to  the  trftde  of  Ice- 


lend.  And  what  was  the  reason  given 
agaiist  our  relieving  Ireland  I  Why,  truly, 
that  we  ought  to  do  nothing,  because  if  we 
did  grant  her  one  thing,  she  might  ask 
another.  Such  horrid  reasoning  was  too 
gross  to  dwell  upon !  It  was  such  narrow 
and  illiberal  policy  as  this  that  bad  lost  ui 
America  for  ever,  and  wo^ld  in  all  proba« 
bility  prove  the  destruction  one  itej  or 
another  of  the  British  empire. 

Mr.  SUmletj  re^Hrobated  the  idea  of  re- 
lieving Ireland*  on  account  of  our  own  db» 
tresses,  remarking  that  England  aaght  to 
enjoy  a  more  beneficial  trade  than  Ireland, 
as  the  taxes  she  jpaid  were  much  l^^er» 
wnd  the  whole  oi  the  navy  by  which  ^ 
latter  was  protected^  entirely  paid  by  tba 
farmer. 

Lrord  Nuseni  supported  the  eanse  of 
Ireland.  The  distresses  of  the  Irish,  he 
affirmed,  could  not  be  suffered  te  go  unre- 
lieved much  longer,  without  endangetfing 
thesafetj  of  this  country ;  for  however  de« 
pressed  it  mi^t  be  in  itself,  it  was  for  oiar 
own  interest  to  put  the  commereo  of  Ire- 
land  upon  a  better  footing.  Upon  the 
whelOy  a  relief,  a^d  the  most  speedy  one 
that  could  be  given,  was  the  only  thing 
that  could  be  done  ta  prevent  rebelhoa 
in  Ireland. 

LfOrd  Beatichamp  wae  of  the  same  cfi'- 
nien,  and  hinted  tibat  the  Ifititt  were  »o 
reduced,  that  they  had  not  been  able  to 
pay  fvor  the  militia  they  were  empowered 
to  call  out,  remarking  at  the  same  time  the 
independent  companies  that  had  been 
raised  to  the  amount  of  20,000  men,  as  it 
subject  of  enquiry  highly  worthy  theatlen* 
tion  of  the  House. 

Sir  Harry  Hoghton,  Mr.  GrenviHe, 
and  several  other  members,  spoke  <m  the 
same  side. 

General  Contmy^  lamenting  that  t^e 
question  could  not  be  granted  in  the  man- 
ner it  stood,  and  willing  at  the  same  time 
that  something  should  be  done  for  Ireland^ 
moved,  ^*  That  this  House  will,  upon  die 
25th  instant,  resolve  itself  into  a  commit* 
tee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  coi>* 
sideratton  the  several  acts  of  parliament  re- 
lating to  the  trade  and  connnerce  of 
Ireland." 

This  motion  brought  on  some  little  con* 
versation,  when  IV&.  Bamber  GascoynO' 
moved  for  the  order  of  the  day  to  be  rml« 
which  being  put,  was  agreed  to  without!  a' 
division,  and  the  House  adjourned. 

Debate  in  ike  Commons  on  Sir  WilHam 
Hmn^s  Motumjbr  Fapers  relating  to  the 
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Conduct  of  the  American  IFar.li  Feb,  17. 
Sir  WilUam  Howe  said,  that  imputations 
had  been  throirn  oo  himself  and  his  bro* 
ther,  for  not  terminating  the  American 
war,  last  campaign ;  the  very  contrary  of 
which,  he  would  venture  to  saj»  would 
appear,  when  an  inquiry  was  instituted, 
ror  this  purpose  he  had  a  motion  to  make ; 
by  which  it  would  appear  whether  the  fault 
lay  in  the  commanders  of  his  Majesty's 
fleets  and  armies,  or  in  the  ministers  of 
state.  Whoever  it  was  that  deserved 
censure,  he  hoped  would  meet  with  it. 
He  should  therefore  move,  **  That  there 
be  laid  before  this  House,  copies  or  ex- 
tracts of  all  letters  and  correspondence 
tiiat  passed  between  his  Majesty's  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  American  department 
end  sir  William  Howe,  from  the  9d  of 
Ai^ust  1775  to  the  16th  of  May  1778." 

Lord  Howe  wished  to  retire  ^om  all 
public  men  and  public  measures,  but  he 
wished,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  it  with  ho- 
nour. The  King  had  ^been  graciously 
pleased  to  honour  his  brother  and  himself 
with  his  royal  approbation,  but  ministry 
had  withhdd  it  from  them.  He  there- 
fore hoped  the  House  would  be  unani- 
mousljr  of  opinion  that  an  inquiry  into  the 
Amencan  war  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
shew  whether  it  was  the  fault  of  the  com- 
manders, or  of  administration,  that  it  had 
not  been  closed. 

Lord  North  professed  great  respect  for 
t^e  two  commanders,  and  said,  he  was  not 
to  be  charged  with  any  want  in  his  duty  to 
them.  As  to  their  conduct  in  the  Ame- 
rican war,  he  had  never  censured  it.  He 
had  never  pronounced  either  the  general 
or  the  noble  lord  to  blame  in  any  part  of 
it ;  and  as  to  giving  them  the  approbation 
of  administration,  no  opportunity  had  of- 
fered for  doinff  it,  nor  could  he  think  the 
proposed  inouiry  at  all  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient ;  ana  though  it  met  with  his  ac- 
quiescence, It  was  not  because  it  was 
agreeable  to  him,  but  because  it  was  agree- 
able to  the  hon.  general  and  hb  noblje 
brother. 

Mr.  Burke  observed,  that  a  confession 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord  of  no  little 
value.  He  had  admitted  the  two  com-^ 
manders  had  not  been  to  blaftie,  and  that  an 
mquiry  into  the  war  was  not  at  all  necessary 
or  expedient ;  now,  if  that  really  was  the 
case,  namely,  that  an  inquiry  was  not  ne- 
cessary or  expedient,  there  could  then  be 
no  blame  at  all  to  be  traced.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  the  papers  called  for  would 
b^  laid  before  thj^  £[o(i0e>  that  justice 
Slight  be  done. 


Governor  Johnstone  said,  as  a  member 
of  parliament  he  hftdaright  to  express  his 
opinion  on  the  conduct  (h  any  person  act^ 
ing  hi  a  great  public  trust.  It  was  in  that 
lisnt  he  had  said  what  were  his  sentiments 
of  the  American  war,  and  the  commanders 
employed  there;  and  he  must  confess, 
thathe  always  had  condemned  the  southern 
expedition,  which  he  now  understood  to 
be  a  plan  of  the  two  commanders,  and  not 
in  consequence  of  any  instruction  fVom 
home.     This,  indeed,  was  not  his  own 

i'udffment,  but  the  opinion  of  officers  yery 
ligh  in  the  Sjervice,  who  were  also  readj 
to  join  with  him  in  thinking,  that  the  ar- 
maments sent  out  under  lord  and  sir  W. 
Howe  were  adequate  to  all  the  purposes 
they  were  to  effect.  He  hoped  the  in- 
quir3r  into  it  would  be  as  frill  as  it  ought  to 
be,  since  the  southern  expedition  was,  in 
his  opinion,  the  grand  cause  of  the  loea 
of  our  northern  army  under  general  Bur- 
goyne,  and  every  subseauent  misfortune. 
He  should,  therefore,  as  tie  had  promised, 
second  the  motion.  But  he  was  no  ac- 
cuser :  he  stood  up  as  a  member  of  par-^ 
liament,  and  thought  reproaches  came 
with  a  very  ill  grace,  for  his  having  occa- 
sioned an  inquiry,  which  those  who  made 
them  long  ago  thought  highly  expedient. 

Lord  Hotve  hoped,  as  the  governor  did 
not  censure  the  expedition  to  Philadel- 
phia on  his  ovm  opinion,  but  on  the  senti- 
ments of  many  officers,  when  the  proper' 
time  arrived,  he  would  produce  those  of- 
ficers, when  he  doubted  not  he  should 
owe  a  vindi&tion  of  his  conduct  to  the 
good  offices  of  his  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  could  by  no  means  as- 
sent to  the  opinion,  that  the  force  under 
the  two  commanders  had  been  adequate  to 
the  end  in  view.  He  must  adopt  the  very 
opposite  opinion,  because  the  force  had 
been  found  inadequate.  Indeed,  ten  times 
the  force  would  have  been  equally  so.  It 
was  the  force  of  justice  that  resisted  them, 
and  that  was  a  force  never  to  be  subdued ; 
yes,  there  was  a^time  when  his  hon.  friend^ 

i governor  Johnstone)  was  pleased  to 
link  so,  and  that  England,  when  she 
went  against  America,  fought  against  ju&* 
tice.  But  he  did  not  wonder  at  the  at- 
tempts that  had  been  made  to  depreciate 
the  noble  lord  and  his  gallant  brother. 
Every  commander  was  to  be  abused  and 
traduced^  How  was  a  man  to  get  into 
the  esteem  of  administration  ?  Why,  he 
was  to  blacken^  the  character  of  our  com* 
manders,  and  he  was  sure  to  succeed.  On 
the  other  band,  let  a  man  but  speak  well 
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pf  them,  and  he  was  sure  to  draw  the 
enmi^  of  ministrv  upon  him.    Hence  sir 
W.  Howe,  and  his  noble  brother,  sir  Gay 
CaoitoD,  general  Burgovne,  admiral  Kep- 
pel,  were  the  objects  of  ministerial  malig- 
oity,  and  in  proportion  as  they  were  writ- 
ten down,  80  was  the  person  by  whom  it 
was  done  raised  in  the  estimation  of  admi- 
nistratioiu    Every  attack  Upon  them  was 
made  for  govemmeot.    But  the  ministry 
had  no  desire  to  go  into  an  inquiry  of  the 
American  war«     They  had  had  enough  of 
trials.    The  court-martial  on  admiral  Kep- 
pel  bad  given  them  a  dose.    They  wanted 
no  more  inquiries.    It  had  furnished  them 
with  a  text  on  the  conduct  of  their  own 
commanders,  and  they  were  sicL    Yes, 
they  were  sick  of  it  to  their  souls ;  and 
while  a  general  happiness  had  diffused  it- 
self through  all  ranks,  while  people  of  all 
denominations  were  in  a  manner  intoxi- 
cated with  joy,  felicitating  one  another  at 
10  glorious  an  event — propitious  equally  to 
the  cause  of  virtue,  and  of  our  maritime 
glory,  those  treacherous,  those  pitiful  mi- 
nisters  were  shut  up  in  darkness  brooding 
over  their    horrors    of   disappoiutment. 
They  saw  not  the  illuminations,  but  re- 
tired from  the  transports  of  the  world. 
The  portly  building  of  the  Admiralty  wore 
a  dismal  aspect,  sorrow  hung  about  it. 
But  the  malice  of  administration  was  to 
check,  if  possible,  the  happiness  felt  on 
the  occasion*    An  obsolete  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  therefore  raked  up,  a  clause  re- 
torted to,  to  try  capitally  a  young  man 
found  in  the  most  alarming  act  of  break- 
ing' the  windows  of  sir  Hugh  Palliser's 
house.    This  act  of  parliament,  so  seldom 
heard  of,  and  never  but  on  the  most  ex- 
traordmary  occasions,  was  to  be  used  to 
the  conviction  of  this  young  man  to-mor- 
row moroing,  as  he  understood  from  very 
good  authority.    Not  for  breaking  win- 
dows—not for  hurting  sir  Hugh  P^liser's 
house,  much  less  demolishing  it :  but  for 
being  pleased  at  the  acquittal  of  admiral 
Keppel.    That  was  the  crime  for  which 
he  was  to  be  hanged — that  was  the  crimen 
for  which  he  had  been  prosecuted  with  so 
horrid  a  severity — and  the  very  counsel 
he  IukI  retained  for  his  trial  taken  away, 
h  whatever  point  of  view  he  considered 
this,  horror  and  indignation  suppressed 
twhile  all  power  of  reproach.     No  lan- 
guage could  do  justice  to  H^q  infamy  of 
the  proceeding.    When  sir  William  Howe 
lent  over  the  news  of  his  leaving  obtained 
a  conquest    (and  sir   William  was  then 
caQed  a  great  and  able  general ),  i;io  pains 


were  taken  by  administration  to  prevent 
illuminations.  An  action  was  brouffht  in 
the  court  of  King's-bench  by  a  quakerfor 
a  riot  and  breaking  of  his  windows.  The 
cause  came  before  judge  Willes.  And 
how  was  it  decided?  The  judge  was  of 
opinion  that  the  act  was  to  be  justified  by 
the  occasion ;  it  was  thought  strange  that 
one  man  should  be  found  to  resist  the  ge«* 
neral  joy,  and  the  jury  were  directed  to 
find  a  verdict  accordingly.  If  ministry 
would  look  into>  riots,  let  them  go  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  the  mob  had  not  only  obliged 
government  to  tell  them,  that  they  will  not 
only  not  pass  the  bill  in  favour  of  poperyi^ 
but  will  not  even  suffer  it  to  be  brought  in* 
Did  the  Attorney  General  proceed  against 
Half  and  MacqUirk  for  the  murder  of  IVf  r. 
Clarke  at  Brentford  ?  And  yet  is  a  boy  to 
be  tried  for  his  life,  because  he  was  heard 
to  halloo  for  admiral  Keppel,  and  in  the 
tumult  of  his  joy  found  to  break  a  windoir 
or  two !  But  why  was  it  ?  \Vliy,  truly,  tho 
spirit  of  the  people  was  to  be  depressed^ 
and  because  the  ministry  failed  m  their 
designs  to  murder  admiral  Keppel,  the  lif0 
of  an  unhappy  yotith  was  to  be  pitiful!/ 
sacrificed  to  their  resentment. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  Wcdderburn  ros* 
to  vindicate  administration  from  havih|f 
any  share  in  the  prosecution  against  tho 
rioters.  He  solemnly  declared,  that  he 
had  received  instructions  from  no  man; 
that  he  would  receive  instructions  from  no 
man ;  that  he  would  not  pursue  the  pro« 
secution  merely  to  gratify  any  set  of  men; 
nor  would  he  be  forced  to  give  it  up  from 
any  consideration  of  fear  or  apprehension, 
though' torrents  of  eloquence  should  bo 
employed  to  shake  him.  A  grand  jury 
had  found  a  bill  against  th^n;  that  hsr 
thought  just  ground  for  prosecution ;  ha 
would  not  say  more,  as  he  did  not  wish  ta 
anticipate  the  trial>  or  prerjud^e  the  mat« 
ter.  He  had  not,  as  yet,  received  full  in- 
formation of  tlie  business  from  the  solid* 
tor  of  the  Treasury ;  when  he  had,  he 
would  form  his  opinion  of  it  ^  and  if  hsi 
should  find  sufficient  matter  against  the 
rioters  to  justify  a  capital  prosecution^ 
nothing  should  prevent  hhn,.  aa  first  cri<« 
roinal  lawyer  for  the  crown^  to- pursue  it* 
If,  on  the  contrary,  be  should  find  the  of- 
fence of  a  less  criminal  complexion,  he 
would  drop  it;  but  in  either  case,  he 
would  solely  act  from  his  own  judgment^ 
unbiassed  by  respect  for  persons,  unawed 
by  clamour  or  opposition.  The  lawj  with 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  found  so  much 
fault,  he  had  ever  heard  extolled  as  the 
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bulwark  of  the  Brotettttit  Sucoenioii ;  it 
was  fhuned  at  the  accession  of  the  pre- 
sent fiunily  to  the  throne,  when  it  was  as 
dangeroQS  to  be  a  Whig  as  at  present  it 
was  to  be  a  Papist  in  Glasgow  or  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  to  that  law  might  be  ascribed 
the  enjoyment  of  our  present  liberties. 
He  admitted  that  merely  breaking  win* 
dows  was  not  a  capital  offence,  but  if 
breaking  windows  and  forcing  open  doors 
were  not  to  be  punished,  where  was  the 
security  of  our  lives  and  properties  ?  If  a 
mob  was  to  consist  of  masters  of  families, 
husbands,  Others,  and  house- keepers,  he 
would  pay  some  respect  to  them,  oecause 
he  did  not  dread  the  same  fatal  effects 
from  the  excess  of  their  joy  as  from  that 
of  footmen,  hair-dressers,  and  apprentices ; 
their  heat  would  soon  subside.  In  pu- 
nishing, he  would  pay  no  respect  to  per- 
sons ;  at  least  he  would  not  seek  for  the 
weak  and  poor,  and  let  the  rich  and  power* 
ful  escape ;  he  would  let  a  score  of  ap* 

Erentices  escape,  if  he  could  find  out,  and 
e  would  certainly  search  for  them,  people 
high  in  rank,  who  might  have  created  the 
riot,  by  distributing  money  or  t>ther 
ways. 

Mr.  Dunning  .acknowledged  the  pur* 
poses  for  which  the  law  was  framed  to 
DO  such  as  the  learned  gentleman  had  re- 
presented them  to  be ;  but  he  could  not 
think  that  the  learned  gentleman  would 
suppose  that  a  law  made  for  securing  the 
Protestant  Succession,  ahould  be  made 
use  of  to  hang  people  for  breaking  of  win- 
dows. It  was  not  the  law  itself  he  dis- 
liked, but  the  application  that  was  made 
of  it.  He  requested  the  learned  gentle- 
man would  weigh  well  the  matter  before 
he  should  proceed  to  extremities.    He 

J)aid  some  compliments  to  his  understand- 
ng,  but  could  not  aroid  observing,  that 
it  was  rather  singular  that  he  did  not  get 
his  information  n-om  the  solicitor  of  .the 
Treasury  before  he  had  gone  the  lengths 
to  which  he  had  already  proceeded. 

The  Attorney  General  returned  Mr. 
Dunning's  compliments,  and  assured  him 
there  was  no  opinion  fbr  which  he  had 
more  respect  than  for  his ;  but  he  ought 
to  consider,  that  the  law  owed  double  pro- 
tection to  a  person  obnoxious  to  the  popu- 
lace; particularly  when  that  person  was 
to  be  tried  by  his  country,  and  might  be 
deprived,  if  unprotected,  of  the  means  of 
asserting  his  innocence,  if  he  is  innocent, 
through  the  fury  or  enthusiasm  of  the. 
people. 

Sir  JV.  Meredith  said,  that  no  crown 


lawyer  had  proceeded  against  th^  Hotefv 

Procured  to  stab  the  constitution  at  tRe 
fiddlesex  election,  though  murder  had 
been  committed.  On  the  contrary,  those 
who  had  taken  up  the  matter,  and  followed 
the  prosecution  to  as  necessary  a  convic 
tion  as  this  country  ever  saw,  were  CTei* 
since  looked  upon  as  the  enemies  of  ^p^ 
vemment ;  yet  when  a  young  man,  per- 
haps in  the  hour  of  rashness,  had  been  de- 
tected in  breaking  a  pane  of  glass  in  an 
uninhabited  house,  the  Attorney  General 
had  been  found  to  prosecute  him  for  his 
life,  and  in  so  doing  to  make  a  merit  in 
point  of  duty  to  his  country. 

Mr.  Burke  acknowledged  that  every 
protection  was  due  to  an  obnoxious  per- 
son, but  contended,  at  the  same  trme, 
that  the  rioters  had  done  ho  more  than 
some  of  the  first  characters  of  the  nation 
would  have  done.  No  one  had  been  more 
extravagant  in  his  joy,  if  any  thing  could 
be  called  extravagant  on  such  occasion, 
than  the  great  lord  Hawke  was,  when  he 
heard  of  the  sentence  of  acquittal ;  he 
deemed  it  a  triumph  and  glory  to  his 
countiT,  far  transcending  the  most  bril- 
liant victory  he  himself  had  ever  gained. 
He  ascribed  the  prosecution  to  malice, 
resentment,  and  every  thing  that  was  dia*- 
honourable. 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wilkes*  s  Motion  for  expungingthe 
Resolution  respecting  his  Expulsion.^  reb. 
18.  Mr.  fVilkes  moved,  That  the  entry  in 
the  Journals  of  the  17th  of  February  1769, 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  upon  the 
return  of  a  knight  of  the  shire  to  serve  in 
parliament  for  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
in  the  room  of  John  Wilkes,  esq.  expelled 
thta  House,  might  be  read.  And  the  same 
being  read  accordingly ;  he  moved  **  That 
the  Resolution  of  Uus  House,  on  the  17th 
of  February,  1769,  ;  That  John  Wilkes, 
*  esq.,  having  been,  in  this  session  of  par>- 

<  liament,  expelled  this  House,  was  and  is 

<  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to 
V  serve  in  this  present  parliament,*  be  ex- 
punged from  the  Journals  of  this  House, 
as  being  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the 
whole  body  of  electors  of  this  kingdom." 
The  House  divided :  For  the  motion,  1^ ; 
A  gainst  it,  202. 

Debate  on  Mr.  Fox's  Motion  for  the 
Dismissal  of  Sir  Hugh  PaUiser  from  the 
Navy,"]  Feb.  19.  Mr.  Fox  said,  a  report 
was  current,  that  sir  Hugh  Pdliser  nad 
that  morning  resigned  the  lieutenancy  of 
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marines  and  the  government  of^Scarbo- 
Yough,  he  therefore  desired  to  know,  if 
that  report  was  true :  because,  if  it  was 
•true,  he  would  be  iree  to  confess  he  did 
not  know  how  to  act.  He  had,  indeed, 
come  prepared  with  a  motion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  that  unfortunate  gentleman,  but  he 
was  not  willing  to  press  hard  upon  him  in 
his  present  situation  ;  he  therefore  would 
not  move  any  thing  till  he  should  be  in- 
formed. 

Lord  North  said,  that  he  had  that  morn- 
ing received,  a  letter  from  the  first  lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  acquainting  him  that  sir 
Hugh  Palliser  had  resigned  the  lieutenancy 
of  marines,  as  also  the  government  of 
Scarborough,  and  had  vacated  his  seat  in 
parliament. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  this  fact  partially 
altered  his  intention,  but  did  not  overthrow 
it  entirely ;  it  was,  he  said,  to  him  a  matter 
of  great  disquiet,  that  his  Majesty  had  not 
been  advised  by  his  ministers  to. dismiss 
sir  Hugh  Palliser ;  such  a  measure  would 
have  shewn,  in  some  respect,  a  disappro- 
bation of  his  conduct,  and  would  have  dis- 
countenanced the  suspicions  that  were 
awake  in  every  breast,  of  the  prosecution 
having  been  upheld  by  the  ministry,  and 
not  been  perhaps  unfavourable  to  a  person 
too  respectable  to  be  named  :  it  would  be 
impossible,  he'said,  for  any  person  to  con- 
.  vince  the  people  without  doors,  that  ad- 
ministration were  not  the  authors  of  the 
accusation  against  admiral  Keppel,  consi- 
dering how  much  circumstances  of  suspi-  I 
cion  rested  against  them :  it  was  necessary, 
he  thought,  for  the  honour  of  the  King,  I 
that  the  prosecutor  should  have  been  dis-  | 
missed  from  all  his  employments ;  and  with  ; 
that  intention  he  had  prepared  a  motion,  | 
after  waiting  a  considerable  time  to  see  if 
mif^istcrs  would  have  advised  his  Majesty  ] 
to  have  done  this,  for  an  address  to  his  | 
Majesty,  representing  to  him,  that  sir 
Hugh  Palliser  had  been  proved,  hy  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial,  to  have  pre- 
ferred an  ill-founded  and  a  malicious  charge 
against  his  commander ;  and  therefore  such 
a  person  was  very  unfit  to  continue  in  any 
employment,  civil  or  military,  under  the 
crown ;  and  praying  him  to  dismiss  him 
from  all  those  he  possessed.  He  said^  the 
prosecutor  had  no  more  now  than  his  rank 
of  vice-admiral  in  the  navy ;  but  still  he 
Uiought  it  necessary,  for  the  honour  of  the 
King,  that  some  public  mark  of  disapproba- 
tion should  be  shewn,  to  disarm  the  suspi- 
dons  that  were  upon  the  conduct;of  the  mi- 
nistry—the ministry,  who  had  barely  writ- 

[YOL.  XX.] 


ten  to  admiral  Keppel  a  cold  letter  on  his 
acquittal,  authorising  him  to  hoist  his  flag 
again  on  board  the  Victory ; — who  had  let 
tire  prosecutor  down  regularly,  permitting 
him  first  to  give  up  the  Admiralty,  and 
eight  days  afterwards  to  resign  two  other 
employments,  when  it  was  suspected  that 
a  motion  was  to  be  made  to  'strip  him  of 
ibem  ;  and  who,  in  short,  had  taken  all 
possible  pains  to  show,  that  they  were  his 
associates  and  friends.  He  wished  n^ot, 
he  said,  to  persecute  the  unhappy  gentle- 
man ;  it  was  in  kindness  to  him  that  he 
wished  to  make  this  motion,  that  no 
court-martial  whatever  might  be  held  upon 
him,  since  no  other  purpose  could  be 
served  by  one  than  that  of  pei^ecutiori. 
No  court-martial  could  clear  him  of  the 
charge  of  having  made  an  ill-founded  and 
malicious  accusation  ;  and  that  charge,  of 
itself,  established  as  it  was  by  the  sentence 
of  the  late  honourable  independent  court, 
entirely  disqualified  him  from  ever  serving 
agaiu.  He.  said,  that  a  court-martial 
mignt  be  appointed  on  hira  at  his  own  re- 
quest, although  he  was  dismissed  from  liis 
rank  of  vice-admiral.  We  had  an  instance 
of  it  in  the  case  of  lord  George  Sackville. 
At  the  same  time,  he  said,  he  would  not 
press  his  motion,  if  he  found  it  was  disa- 
greeable to  the  House.  The  motion  was, 
•*  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  representing  to  his  Majesty, 
that  it  appears  to  this  House,  from  a  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial,  that  sir  Hugh 
Palliser,  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  has  pre- 
ferred a  malicious  and  ill-founded  accusa- 
tion, of  a  capital  nature,  against  his  coni- 
mander- in- chief;  and  therefore  humbly 
requesting,  that  his  Majesty,  in  consider* 
ation  of  the  honour  of  the  British  navy, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  those  jealousies 
and  animosities  which  must  necessarily 
arise  amongst  his  officers,  whilst  they  are 
liable  to  be  associated  in  service  witli  a 
person  judged  guilty  of  a  malicious  and 
ill-founded  accusation,  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  remove  the  said  sir  Hugh  Pal- 
liser from  all  his  military  employments.** 

Admiral  Pigot  said,  that  although  his 
honoured  friend,  the  admiral,  had  met  with 
so  distinguished  an  acquittal,  much  yet  re- 
mained to  be  done  for  him.  No  disap- 
probation had  been  shewn  to  the  prosecu- 
tor. But  no  court  martial,  he  hoped, 
would  be  had  upon  the  conduct  of  the  vice- 
admiral,  since  the  most  honourable  acquit- 
tal from  a  disobedience  of  orders,  could 
not  clear  him  from  having  brought  an  ill- 
founded  and  malicious  charge. 
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Lord  Howe  thought  the  conduct  of  sir 
Hugh  had  been  such  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible ibr  him  to  be  continued  in  the 
navy ;  but  if  he  was  really  to  be  tried  by  a 
court  martial,  he  would  not  support  the 
motion  for  an  Address,  though  he  did  not 
think  but  that  he  was  even  then  (should 
the  request  be  complied  with^)  equally 
liable  to  be  tried. 

Mr.  Morton  thought  any  thing  contain- 
ed in  the  proceedings  on  the  table  of  the 
Jate  court  martial,  besides  the  acquittal  it- 
self, to  be  very  irregular,  and  could  not 
but  consider  it  as  extremely  extraordinary, 
that,  afler  sir  Hi^h  had  adopted  a  course 
of  conduct  for  discharging  nimself  from 
the  imputations  against  him,  the  House 
would  not  let  him  pursue  it. 

Mr.  Hans  Stanley  thought  it  very  hard 
that  sir  Hugh  should  be  pronounced  to 
have  brought  an  ill-founded  charge  before 
he  had  been  convicted  of  the  crime.  No 
Uame,  he  said,  could  lie  uport  administra- 
tion, for  the  vice-admiral  had  declared 
that  whatever  he  had  done  was  his  own 
act  and  deed,  without  the  participation  of 
a  second  person.  He  then  went  into  a 
metaphysical  definition  of  the  word  <  ma- 
lice,' which,  at  length,  he  insisted  was — a 
•udden  impulse  of  me  mind. 

£arl  Nugent  was  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  an  act  of  extreme  cruelty  to  re- 
move sir  Hugh  from  his  situation  as  an 
admiral,  as  his  bravery  had  not  been  in  the 
smallest  degree  impeached. 

Mr.  Burke  begged  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  pretended  injustice  ot  pronouncing 
.  sir  !l4igh  to  have  brought  an  ill-founded 
and  miuicious  charge,  because  the  fact  was 
tinsupported  by  any  copy  of  record,  the 
absurdity  of  which  being  once  admitted, 
would  e&ctually  overthrow  the  authority 
of  the  parliament,  wliich  had  ever  exer- 
cised a  power  of  supposing  whatever  was 
fit  and  reasonable  tot  them  to  suppose. 
But  the  ministry  were  perfectly  r^ht  in 
(encouraging  the  doctrine ;  for  if  they 
never  could  be  impeached  ^'ut  upon  a 
legid  proof  of  thehr  crimes,  miiEuie  out  by 
the  copy  of  some  record,  no  minister,  he 
would  venture  to  say,  would  ever  be  im- 
|>eached.  As  to  the  idea  that  it  would  be 
cruel  to  address  the  King  for  the  dismis- 
sion of  sir  Hugh,  because  he  was  to  be 
tried  by  a  court  martial,  it  was  in  his  opi- 
nion, highly  ridiculous,  and  he  should 
think  it  yery  strange,  if  he  was  not  at 
.  liberty  to  turn  a  servant  out  of  his  service, 
because  he  might  happen  to  have  a  high- 
way robbery  Alleged  against  him.   He  then 


Inverted  to  the  definition  given  f>y  llifr. 
Stanley  of  malice,  which  ne  evc^r  haa 
thought  to  be  evil  prepense;  and  con« 
eluded^  by  observing,  that  the  ministri^ 
ought  to  be  aware  now  they  ordered  a 
court  martial  on  sir  tiugh,  lest  his  blooa 
should  thereby  be  dra^n  upon  their  heads. 

Lord  North  said,  it  would  have  been 
very  improper  to  have  censured  sir  Hugn, 
as  a  court  martial  was  to  be  had  on  nia 
conduct.  Indeed  a  trjid  could  sot  be  or- 
dered at  his  own  request.  It  was  unpre- 
cedented. But  a  trial  there  most  un- 
doubtedly would  be.  With  respect  tfo  thft 
imputation  thrown  on  administration,  he 
assured  the  House,  that  sir  Hugh  never 
had  consulted  him.  Indeed  the  charge 
was  in  itself  ridiculous.  Was  it  for  th6 
honour  and  interest  of  ministry  I 

Mr.  Fox  being  offended  at  the  manner 
the  motion  was  opposed  by  the  noble  lord 
and  the  friends  of  administration,  who,  he 
said,  not  only  maintained  their  neigative 
upon  the  ground  of  the  impropriety  of 
coming  to  any  resolution  which  nught  bear 
the  appearance  of  affecting  sir  llugh  upon 
his  expected  trial,  but  likewise  amounted 
to  an  implied,  if  not  a  direct  justification 
oi  his  conduct,  pressed  his  motion  in  order 
to  collect  the  sense  of  the  House.  The 
question  was  on  the  point  of  being  put^ 
when 

Greneral  Contoai/  rose,  and  recommend- 
ed his  hon.  friend  to  consent  to  have  his 
motion  withdrawn,  and  pledged  himself  to 
the  House,  that  if  no  otner  person  under- 
took to  do  it,  and  administraUon  meant  to 
adhere  obstinately  to  the  language  they 
held  this  day,  that  of  retaining  sir  Hugh 
in  the  service,  he  would  himsmf  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  by  motion,  upon  one 
similar  t^  that  now  made. 

Mr.  Fox  acquiesced,  with  some  degree 
of  reluctance,  and  the  motion  was  with- 
drawn. 


Debate  on  Colond  ^arrts  Motion  re* 
feting  limited  Service  in  the  Amu^J} 
Feb.  22.  On  the  order  of  the  day  for  gomg 
mto  a  committee  on  the  Mutiny  Bill,  <    ^ 

Cobnel  Barrt  observed,  that  when  the 
supplies  for  the  army  were  voted,  he  had 
taxen  an  opportuiuty  of  hinting,  that  he 
should  at  some  proper  time  propose  to  the 
House,  that  every  soldier  should  be  in  the 
army  for  a.Umitea  term  only.  Indeed,  the 
House  had  already  passed  an  Act  to  that 
purpose,  respecting  recruits  to  be  taken 
mto  his  Mfdestys  service,  but  what  he 
now  had  to  mst  was  tbai  k  m%ht  extend 
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to  the  military  in  general.  That  soldiers 
^oidd  be  eimstea  for  life  was,  in  his  opi- 
nion,  a  most  preposterous  idea«  ^nd  had 
•  ever  bem  repugnant*  to  Ips  feelipes.  In 
tuj^rt  of  thi|t  opinion,  there  was  a  grea^ 
hwjer  (ludgeBlackstone)  m  this  country, 
|rho  might  1^  mentioned ;  i^r  that  he  had, 
though  even  a  fnend  toprero^tive,  laid  it 
Bown  as  a  maxim,  that  it  woqid  be  agree- 
able to  the  constitution  of  this  free  Coun- 
try, and  conducive  to  tfie  ipilitary  service, 
&at  soldiers  should  be  enlisted  to  seive  for 
a  limited  time.  In  other  countries  the 
methcxl  had  long  been  in  practice;  naY> 
be  believed  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  ni 
France,  in  Spain,  and  on  the  continent, 
he  wap  sure  it  wa9  in  use.  Haw  surpris- 
ing— |iow  astonishing  was  it  t4)en|  that  m 
Englaipil  Qlone,  soldiers  should  be  kept  in 
claverr  for  life !  ft  was  the  Wdship  that 
cauaejS  so  muph  desertion.  For  those  and 
many  odier  reasons,  he  would  therefore 
move,  "  That  i^  be  ^  instruction  to  the 
said  committee,  that  they  have  power  to 
receive  a  clause  of  clauses,  for  limiting  and 
ascertaining  the  time  of  service  of  such 
^n-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  as 
are  already  enlisted,  and  of  such  persons 
as  shall  hereafter  be  enlisted  in  the  army/' 

Sir  fF.  Hovoe  said,  though  he  did  not 
quite  coincide  with  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
U)^,  yet  if  it  should  he  resolved  to  limit 
the  servitude  of  soldiers,  he  thought  that 
ten  years  would  be  a  more  proper  term 
than  seven.  For  he  wqs  of  opinfon,  that 
tnen  could  hardly  be  brougfit  into  any  lise- 
ifid  discipline  within  the  l^t  mentionefl 
tiine ;  ^d  the  difficulty  he  believed  was 
iiardly  to  be  foreseen,  how  coVnmaaders  in 
diiefwould  be  able  to  act  with  ^oldiers 
abroad :  in  the  East  Incites,  for  instance, 
I houk)  the  soldiers  cltum  a  discharge  under 
the  propose^  clause,  bo^  were  they  to  be 
t>roi]ght  home  ? 

Mr.  Jenicinson  opposed  tiie  motion, 
whidi,  he  insisted^  went  to  deprive  the  army 
of  men  at  the  very  time  th%  should  bj6- 
come  most  able  t6  serve.  And  for  what 
purpose  ?  The  soldiers  were  contented, 
Yiot  a  single  complaint  l)ad  been  received 
from  l!h^,  an^  the  servfce  could  not  bp 
jpol  upop  a  better  footing  than  d^e  one  on 
1r^<^  it  stood.  i<j[or  c^ld  be  diink  it  a 
tta^  ^  slavery,  it  beioK  P^teper  the  cage 
Jthat  officers  fotmp  it  diJS^uU  iti  getting  nd 
of  their  men.  than  that  tl^e  men  ^oliciteil 
their  'discbafW;  and  as  to  the  mo4e  <^f 
suffi^ring  thefr  servitu^p  to  expire  at  a 
^en  tfme^  tperely  to  give  them  an  oppof- 

Jt^  pfrerealisttng,  U  wotil^  incr^aaid  the 
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expences  of  the  state,  and  would,  iti  all 
probability,  occasion  an  application  to  par- 
liament fbr  farther  supplies.  He  moved 
the  previous  question. 

Sir  /*.  J.  Clerke  thought  the  motion 
wa§  founded  on  principles  perfectly  con- 
sonant with  the  iiature  of  our  constitution, 
ipd  the  dictates  of  justice.  The  certainty 
of  men  serving  for  life,  was  the  cause  of 
frightening  men  from  the  army.  In  his 
time  he  ^new  many  instances  of  brave  and 
healthy  young  men,  ratlier  entering  into 
tfip  militia,  because  for  Uiree  years  only, 
than  into  his  Majesty's  seryice,  where  they 
were  st^e  to  remain  for  ever  in  slavery. 

General  Ccanwaj^  owned  that  under  the 
late  duke  of  Cumberland,  with  whom  he 
had  thd  honour  to  serve,  he  had  imbibecl 
his  sentiments,  which  were,  that  soldiers 
ought  to  be  continued  in  the  army  for 
life ;  but  that  he  had  of  late  years,  from 
much  experience  a,fid  serious  reflection, 
entirely  altered  his  opinion,  which  he  was 
free  to  confess,  though  he  was  however  in? 
clined  to  thhik  that  the  matter  well  merited 
a  Bill,  and  was  by  no  means  to  be  intro- 
duced as  a  clause  in  the  Mutiny  Act.— ^ 
General  Burgpjme,  and  sir  Ed^eard  Astley 
were  of  die  same  opinion. 

Colonel  Sttiart  was  entirely  of  the  same 
opinion  as  the  Secretary  at  War. 

Mr.  Burke  declared  ne  was  never  more 
astonished  in  his  life  than  he  h^d  been  at 
the  arguments  brought  against  the  motion. 
The  soldiery,  it  had  been  insisted  upon, 
were  not  in  a  state  of  slaveiy.  The  ques- 
tion, in  his  opinion,  would  be  to  see  whe- 
ther they  were  in  slaver]^  or  not,  and  If 
thev  ^ere,  to  examine  if  4t  was  necessary 
and  expedient  to  continue  them  in  that 
state  of  ^Javefy  for  the  good  of  the  service. 
What  he  conceived  or  a  slave  was  to  be 
compelled  to  serve  at  the  will  of  another 
for  fife.  That  he  thought  wa^  a  state  pf 
slavery.  And  was  it  necessary  ?  Was  h 
expedient  ?  Not  one  single  reason  had 
been  advanced  in  support  of  it;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  limiting  the  servitude 
of  a  soldier  was  proved  to  be  fraught  witn 
consequences  the  most  beneficial  to  the 
army,  as  well  as  honourable  to  the  constf* 
tutipn  of  this  ft^e  country.  One  great 
u^e  it  would  liave,  would  be  to  prevent  de- 
sertion, as  no  one  would  think  it  wortfi 
while  to  nm  such  a  risk  of  losing  his  li^t 
when  he  might  )iave  but  a  few  years  to 
continue  in  flie  army.  For  what  was  ft 
that  made  the  lif^  or  a  soldier  so  terrible, 
but  his  being  oblioed  to  serve  as  such  for 
ever  f  That  **  evei^was  thp  dreadfal  worfl 
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that  made  bim  miserable.  Even  were  we 
obliged  to  leave  a  friend  for  ever,  should 
we  not  feel  in  the  severest  manner  i  That 
«  ever '  cut  off  all  hope,  which  every  one 
knew  to  be  the  balm  of  life.  And  surely 
the  way  in  which  a  soldier — (honourable, 
when  not  for  ever) — lived,  cutting  off  his 
fellow  creatures,  ought  to  have  a  period. 
In  every  situation  of  life  man  had  son^- 
thing  to  look  forward  to.  How  could  the 
late  secretary  at  war  have  borne  his  situa- 
tion, but  that  he  had  other  objects  in  view 
to  sweeten  the  fatigue  of  office,  under 
which  the  noble  lord  (Barrington)  patiently 
struggled  for  25  years,  and  through  almost 
as  many  administrationi.  Even  you.  Sir, 
(to  the  new  secretary  at  war)  would  never 
have  sufferejil  yourself  to  have  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  succeed  the  noble  lord,  un- 
less you  were  taught  to  look  forward  to 
that  reward  which  soothes  and  exhilarates 
us  und^r  every  trouble,  and  to  expect  that 
you  should,  hke  that  noble  lord,  be  enabled 
one  day  or  other  to  retire  with  the  fruits 
and  comforts  of  your  labour.  Nay,  even 
you.  Sir,  (addressing  himself  to  the 
Speaker)  serve  but  for  a  term  of  jears. 
Did  you  sit  in  that  chair  for  fife,  it  would 
be  horrid  to  you.  But  some  other  place. 
Sir,  awaits  you  af^r  all  your  toils  and 
difficulties  in  supporting  the  majesty  of 
the  Commons. 

Lord  Westcote  said,  he  was  against  the 
motion,  because  he  knew  many  great  men 
SO  years  ago,  who  were  against  a  plan  of 
this  kind  at  that  time,  when  he  remembered 

feneral  Conway  against  it.  He  did  not 
now  what  had  altered  the  ^eneral*s  opi- 
nion, but  his  own  was  not  changed.  As 
the  House  seemed  willing  to  put  it  o^  he 
hoped  the  hon.  colonel  would  withdraw  his 
inotion. 

Mr.  Aubrey  said,  that  notwithstanding 
the  noble  lord  thought  the  House  desirous 
of  paving  the  motion  withdrawn,  he  was  of 
£0  different  an  opinion,  tHat  he  hoped  His 
right  hon.  friend  would  persevere  in  it,  as 
he  did  not  doubt  of  the  propriety  or  the 
success  of  putting  it ;  for  it  seemed  to  him, 
that  the  principle  of  the  motion  was  not 
cither  in  lustice  or  policy  bferior  to  that 
.in  which  he  succeeded  last  year,  and  for 
jwhich  every  independent  man  felt  the 
highest  obhgations  to  him ;  that  motion 
was  for  the  inquiry  into  the  extravagant 
expenditure  of  the  public  money :  and  it 
was  in  the  memory  of  the  House,  that  in 
Jipite  of  all  the  opposition  the  most  leading 
men  on  the  Treasury-bench  gave  to  it,  and 
in  particular  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 


now  secretary  at  war,  who  so  strongly  op- 
posed the  present,  it  was  carried  without 
10  much  as  a  division. 

Sir  George  Yonge  said,  he  had  not 
heard  an  argument  against  the  propriety 
of  carrying  the  present  motion  at  thus 
time ;  therefore  he  wished  gentlemen  would 
attend  to  the  motion  itself,  in  which  they 
would  find  that  it  was  not  to  take  place 
till  the  end  of  the  war.  All  that  was 
meant  was  to  hold  out  to  the  old  soldiers 
tlie  consolation  of  their  being  then  to  ex« 
pect  equal  justice. 

The  House  divided : 


Tellers. 

xi^c-     fMr.JoUiffe      .    .     -    -T 
^^^*    IMr.  Robinson       -    r    -J 
So  the  motion  passed  in  the  negative. 
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Debate  on  Mr.  Fox*s  Motion  Jbr  Papers 
respecting  the  State  of  the  French  Fleet  irt 
Brest."]  Feb.  23.  Mr.  Fox  moved,  "That 
there  be  laid  before  thb  House,  copies  or 
extracts  of  all  letters  and  papers  received 
by  any  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  or  by 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
containing  any  intelligence  respectinj^  the 
equipment,  number,  and  force,  of  the 
fleet,  which  sailed  from  Brest,  under  the 
command  of  Monsieur  D'Orvilliers,  in  the 
month  of  July  last.''  He  would  not,  he 
said,  enter  into  the  whole  of  the  enquiry 
this  motion  was  intended  to  produce,  but 
he  would  so  far  explain  the  expediency  of 
it,  that  ministry,  if  they  meant  to  refuse 
|he  papers,  might  assign  reasons  for  such 
refusal.  His  reasons  for  desiring  these 
papers  were,  to  know  if  the  mini&try  had 
any  intelligence  of  the  force  of  the  French 
fleet  in  Brest  water,  when  they  first  sent 
admiral  Keppel  out  with  only  twenty  ships 
of  the  line.  If  they  did  not  know  it,  they 
were  guilty  of  the  grossest  ignorance ;  for 
there  were  many  channels  open  to  obtain 
information.  If  they  did  know  it,  they 
were  culpable  in  the  highest  degree  for 
sending  out  that  brave  admiral  with  so 
unequal  a  force ;  that  if  he  had  not  pro- 
videntially taken  the  Pallas  and  the  Li- 
come,  and  thereby  discovered  that  the 
French  had  32  ships  of  the  line,  the  Bri- 
tish fleet  and  their  gallant  'commander 
might  have  fallen  a  sacrifice.  He  wished 
to  know  what  grounds  of  defence  admi- 
nistration meant  to  take  on  the  dav  of  en- 
quiry, which  must  come,  and  could  not  be 


irv,  ¥ 
aded, 


evaded,  as  the  salvation  of  this  country 
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depended  upon  it.  He  wished  to  bring 
them  to  a  point ;  would  they  avow  that 
they  had  no  intelligence,  ^nd  confirm  the 
opinion  long  entertained  by  all  unpreju- 
judiced  people,  that  they  are  incapable  of 
managing  the  afiairs  of  a  great  empire  ? 
If  they  meant  to  say,  they  had  inteNi- 
gence,  how  came  it  that,  after  the  boasted 
declaration  of  the  first  lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  of  his  colleagues,  admiral  Keppel 
found  only  six  ships  of  the  line  complete- 
ly ready  when  he  went  first  to  Portsmouth 
to  take  the  command;  afler wards  14;  in 
all  20,  with  which  he  was  to  face  an  enemy 
with  32 ;  after  declarations  from  the  Ad- 
miralty at  tlie  beginning  of  the  last  session, 
that  we  had  34  ships  of  the  line  completely 
manned,  ready  to  put  to  sea,  and  in  a  fort- 
night after  should  have  42  ?  If  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  French  force,  it  appeared 
to  him  very  extraordinary  that  wnen  ad- 
miral Keppel,  with  a  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion wnich  did  hini  as  much  honour  as 
any  action  of  his  life,  returned  into  port 
for  a  reinforcement,  and  wrote  to  the  Ad- 
miralty that  he  Jiad  discovered  the  real 
strength  of  the  French,  that  board  never 
expressed  any  approbation  of  this  conduct 
at  80  critical  a  juncture,  though  it  had 
been  the  means  of  saving  the  British  fleet, 
and  perhaps,  this  country  from  invasion. 
He  was  sorry  to  observe,  that  at  this  very 
hour,  though  the  whole  nation  were  sen- 
sible of  his  distinguished  services,  he  had 
received  no  token  of  approbation  from  his 
royal  master,  nor  had  sir  Hugh  Palliser 
received  any  mark  of  the  King's  dis- 
pleasure. 

Lord  North  opposed  the  motion:  his 
chief  objection  being,  that  exposing  intel- 
ligence received  by  government,  at  all 
times,  even  at  a  distant  period  after  the 
events,  would  be  improper ;  but  so  soon 
as  th«  motion  aimed  at,  might  be  very 
prejudicial  to  individuals ;  might  do  much 
narm,  and  could  not  do  any  good.  As  to 
the  admiral's  conduct  in  returning  into 
port,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned, 
be  had  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  discre- 
tion of  thfe  measure ;  and  if  the  Admiralty 
did  not  express  approbation,  he  was  cer- 
tain nobody  ever  thought  there  was  any 
blame. 

Mr.  T.  Townshend  said,  that  artifices 
vere  made  use  of  to  stop  all  enquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  ministers.  The  nation,  how- 
ever, now  called  for  an  enquiry  so  loudly, 
that  it  could  not  be  denied  by  any  but  the 
dependants  of  administration. 

Admiral  Keppel  rose,  and  desured  the 


House  to  take  notice,  that  whatever  was 
the  design  or  the  event  of  the  motion 
made  by  his  hon.  relation,  he  had  no  part 
in  it.  He  hdd  always  acted  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  with  an 
honest  heart ;  he  feared  no  man,  nor  did 
he  blame  any.  tie  desired  he  might  not 
be  charged  with  betraying  any  secrets  of 
government,  or  the  dfenartment  of  ad- 
ministration under  which  he  served;  he 
knew  what  belonged  to  secret  instructions ; 
and  he  never  revealed  to  any  of  his  fleet 
what  were  the  discoveries  he  had  made 
from  the  papers  of  the  Pallas  or  the  Li- 
corne ;  nor  at  any  time  his  instructions* 
He  was  therefore  at  a  loss  to  know  the 
reason  of  his  being  treated  with  coldness 
by  the  Admiralty,  or  tl^at  he  bad  not  re- 
ceived any  marks  of  the  royal  favour  since 
his  acquittal.  One  thing  he  must  men- 
tion, which  he  thought  singular,  but  he 
would  not  censure.  In  the  ofiicial  letter 
sent  to  him  from  the  Admiralty  board, 
after  his  trial,  restoring  him  to  his  flag  and 
rank,  that  part  of  the  sentence  which  re- 
flects the  nighest  honoiu:  on  him  is  left 
out,  viz.  <<  that  so  far  from  having  tar- 
nbhed  the  glory  of  the  British  flag,  he  had 
behaved  as  became  a  judicious  brave  of- 
ficer." They  likewise  omitted  the  words 
**  malicious  and  ill-grounded  charges,** 
and  that  the  acquittal  was  **  unanimous." 
Tlie  admiral  added :  I  have  received  the 
thanks  of  my  country,  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  perhaps  more  than  my  best 
services  merited ;  but  these  tokens  of  ap- 
probation will  bear  me  up,  and  carry  me 
through  my  duty  for  the  remainder  of  my 
life :  having  my  kiqg  to  please,  my  coun- 
try to  serve,  and  the  good  opinion  my  fel- 
low citizens  have  of  me  to  preserve,  all  I 
can  say  is,  that  my  life  is  at  their  service, 
but  my  honour  I  must  take  care  of  my- 
seiT. 

Lord  Mul^ave  said,  that  the  letter 
from  the  Admiralty  which  the  hon.  admiral 
complained  of,  was  a  mere  official  order ; 
that  there- was  no  idea  of  shewing  the  hon. 
admiral  the  least  coolness ;  the  only  idea 
was  to  take  off  the  suspension  the  first 
moment  they  knew  of  the  sentence :  that 
he  was  at  the  board  when  it  was  drawn 
up ;  that  it  was  sent  in  the  common  man- 
ner :  and  that  the  hon.  admiral  might  be 
well  assured  he  would  never  have  given 
his  consent  to  any  letter  meant  to  appear 
as  a  cold  letter  to  admiral  Keppel,  or  that 
should  seem  to  convey  either  a  want  of 
joy  on  his  acquittal,  or  a  want  of  respect 
to  bis  person. 
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Colimel  Barrif  wAo  bad  the  letter  in 
}^  band,  read  it^  and  thought  the  House 
would  9ee  lA  it  a  great  cool^esQ  indeed. 
H^  declared  be  had  hqard  that  yioe-adoii- 
iral  PalJ^ser,  so  far  from  meetmg  with  dig- 
approbation  for  his  conduct  pn  the  27tb 
and  28th  of  Juiy>  had  been  appl^ded. 

Admiral  Keppel  declared»  that  whether 
the  letter  he  had  received,  and  which  took 
off  his  suspension,  was  or  was  not  meant 
as  a  cold  letter,  he  certainly  felt  it  to  be  a 
cold  letter,  llie  noble  lord  had  said,  no- 
thing had  been  done  but  wha^  was  com- 
pion;  he  begged!  leave  to  say,  that  the 
)p^hole  o^  his  case  was  extremdy  i^ncom- 
inon.     When  he  was  upon  his  trials  a 

{reat  ipany  questions  were  suggested  to 
im  fi$  proper  to  be  put  by  him :  but  he 
disdained  putting  any  that  might  be  im- 
puted to  dirty,  mean  motives;  Uiaf  among 
others,  he  had  information  that  a  letter 
Lad  been  §ent  to  capt  Bazeley  by  sir 
JIugh  Palliser,  (and  begged  pardon  for 
using  tlie  name»  he  never  womd  mention 
It  again  as  long  as  he  lived,)  declar- 
ipg  that  thq  King  had  expressly  than]ced 
him  for  the  con4uct  of  the  blue  squadron 
on  the  27th  of  July,  and  desired  tha^  his 
thanks  might  be  communipated  to  the 
officers  of  that  divisiop.  The  admiral 
jaidy  be  made  no  use  of  the  information 
upon  bis  trial,  he  was  above  i^.  The 
poble  lord  had  talked  of  his  joy  mon  k^ 
iu:quitta]«  He  begsed  the  noble  lord  to 
«opsider  always,  that  h^  separated  his 
fyrofessional  from  his  official  character. 
in  the  former^  be  knew  po  m^  more  re* 
^^ctable,  or  who,  ix^  th^  €;omp]and  of  f^ 
snip,  would  behave  ijfior^  honourably. 
ja^e  admiral  repeated  hjs  gratitude  jtp  the 
public,  and  said  he  was  aware  |be  now 
6too4  l^  ft  very  ticklish  situation,  as  the 
least  ill  conduct,  or  fal^e  step,  wou^ld  be 
attended  with  much  worse  cousequences 
jm  him  than  in  any  oth^r  oi^cer* 
Th^  House  divideiji  • 
Tollers. 


^'^*  iMr!  fiSler  .    I   .1    I  .}   ^ 

ir  Grey  Cooper  -    -  -1 

ir  Henry'Hoghton  -  -j" 

So  it  pas§e4  ii^  Ae  negative. 


Noss 


1S4> 


DebfUe  in  the  PtmUQim  on  the  £u^e^] 
f  e^.  24?.  The  Hoi^^e  \^if^  in  a  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  ar)fl  M^ans» 

Mr.  Burke  s^,  tha^  he  thought  it  ex- 
jtremely  improper  to  go  into  a  committee 
of  supply  and  ways  and  ine^Si  till  ^ 


whole  of  the  intei^ed  supply  and  ways 
an4  means  were  before  the  House.  f<or 
instance,  the  army  extraordinaries,  which^ 
by  what  he  could  learn,  formed  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  supply  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  was  not  yet  delivered  in.  To 
pretend,  therefore,  to  open  a  budget,  with- 
out having  the  whole  of  ^e  debt  and 
credit  si^e  of  the  account  undbr  the  In- 
spection of  those  who  were  to  pass  it,  waa 
unprecedented  and  delusive. 

JLord  N(yrth  replied,  that  in  times  of 
peace,  and  when  lar^e  sums  were  not 
wanted,  the  usage  had  been  such  as  de- 
scribed by  tbe  hon.  gentleman;  but  hi 
%me^  of  war,  the  custom  had  been  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  he  had  not  searched 
the  Journals  of  the  last  war.  It  wa^  uni- 
fo^nly  the  practice,  even  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  for 
which  he  appealed  to  the  House,  and  the 
deviation  from  it  last  year  did  not  apply ; 
for,  though  the  extraordin^ies  were  not 
voted,  the  account  of  them  was  upon  the 
table  for  seve^ral  days.  It  might  seem  to 
be  a  matter  of  no  creat  consequence, 
whether  the  extraordinaries  were  or  were 
not  inc]ude4,  because  whenever  thev 
should  be  presented  they  would  be  granted. 
That  was  not  his  objection ;  it  was  this, 
by  holding  back  the  extraordinaries,  and 
the  increase  of  the  navy  debt  during  the 
last  year,  the  people  would  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  fhe  real  expence  of  the 
cao^paigB. 

Mr.  ^.  Hartley  said^  he  understood  the 
increase-  of  the  navy  debt  amounted  to 
above  2,2Q0,QQQ^  and  he  presumed  the 
extraordiinaries  o^  the  army  were  enor- 
mou?.  }t  was  therefore  in  vain  to  keep 
these  circumstances  from  the  public  eye, 
or  think  of  preventing  the  securities  from 
cpqning  into  fnarket  in  some  negotiable 
shape  or  other.  He  had  heard  that  the 
.noble  lord  had  pledged  himself  to  those 
who  engaged  for  the  loan^  not  to  issue 
any  farther  negotiable  securities,  till  ailer 
a  certain  day,  at  some  montl)s  distance. 

Lord  North  acknowledged,  that  the 
navy  debt  was  considerably  increased. 
The  army  extraordinaries  amounted,  he 
understood,  to' 2,026,000/.  Those  he  did 
not  niean  to  include  in  the  account  of  the 
supply  of  this  day ;  but  it  would  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  they  were  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they 
had*  The  same  method  he  proposed  fo 
adopt  in  stating  other  particulars,  to  take 
(|t)em  by^uess;  the  difference  woql4  n6t 
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prore  a  great  deal ;  they  might  be  more, 
^ey  might  be  less.  As  to  issuing  further 
l^egodable  securities,  he  confessed  it  was 
part  of  the  ^reement  with  ttie  sentlemen 
who  engaged  for  the  loaD|  that  lie  should 
IMiytin  after  Michaelmas,  negociate  or  issue 
|mj.  It  was  a  condition  they  steadily  ad- 
hered tOy  and  to  which  he  was  obliged  to 
submit.  His  lordship  said,  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  public  accounts  was  hot 
to  include  the  whole  of  what  was  meant 
by  the  cant  word  Budget,  but  only  a  part 
of  it. 

His  lordshtp  then  proceeded  to  state 
the  debtor  and  creditor  side  of  his  ac- 
count, and  made  the  whole  amount  to 
opwards  of  15  millions ;  navy,  army,  and 
ordnance  8  millions ;  army  extraordinaries 
S  miUions ;  navy  debt  2  millions ;  a  million 
vote  of  credit,  and  about  a  million  miscel- 
laneous services.  To  balance  this,  there 
would  be  7  millidns  loan ;  2  millions  sink- 
ing fund ;  2,700,0(XM.  land  aad  malt  tax ; 
1,500,0002.  excheouer  bills ;  1  million  new 
vote  of  credit ;  and  about  1,200,000/.  ne- 
gociable  securities,  to  be  issued  subse- 
quent to  29th  Sept  1779. 

bis  lordship  next  expressed  the  great 
difficulty  he  had  been  under  m  negotiating 
a  loan,  owing  to  the  very  high  terms  that 
had  been  insisted  upon  by  the  monied  peo- 
ple, which  had  obliged  him  twice  to  break 
off  all  correspondence  on  the  occasion.  In 
conseauence  of  thi^,  the  persons  with  whom 
he  haa  been  treating  had  stood  forth  in 
defence  of  the  reasonable  proposals  they 
had  demanded,  and  with  wnich  they  were 
agreeable  to  close  with  government,  when 
it  should  be  found  that  more  eligible  ones 
were  not  to  be  met  with,  which  they 
trotted  would  most  undoubtedly  be  found 
the  case.  Driven  thus  to  the  expedient, 
his  lordship  had  applied  to  other  quarters, 
and  sought,  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
to  obtain  a  better  bargain.  But  in  vain. 
Alter  searching  for  it  a  very  considerable 
time,  he  was  convinced  at  th^  end  of  the 
pursuit,  that  he  ought,  for  the  service  of 
the  state,  to  return  to  the  people  he  had 
first  negotiated  with,  and  to  close  with 
them  on  the  terms  they  had  stood  to  as 
bk  and  reasonable.  This  he  had  accord- 
bffly  dohe,  though  very  much  against  his 
wul ;  but  he  was  urged  to  it  by  the  neces- 
sity be  was  under :  and  the  only  reason, 
indeed,  that  he  could,  afler  all,  pretend  to 
furnish  was,  that  he  had  done  it  because 
he  could  do  no  better.  This  being  the 
case,  he  had  terminated  his  treaty  with 
the  subscribers  for  a  loan  of  7  millions, 


though  he  could  havts  wished,  as  he  had 
endeavodred,  to  have  made  it  at  least  one  . 
million  more.  The  subscribers  of  the  loatl 
had  bound  him  in  a  promise  net  to  issue 
any  negotidble  jpaper  frohi  govern  nient  be- 
fore Michd^lnlas  next.  The  only  provi- 
sion as  yet  ititiie  by  parliament  toward)^ 
the  services  of  the  present  year,  was  by 
the  land-tax  and  malt  bills,  from  which 
about  2,t)5D,000/.  will  arise,  which,  with 
seven  to  be  borrowed  by  the  new  loan, 
four  by  Exchequer  bills,  and  about 
1,400,000/.,  intended  to  be  raised  by  ne- 
gotiable papers,  to  be  issued  after  Mi- 
chaelmas, tbgether  with  some  extraordS- 
naries  yet  to  be  voted.  Would  make  up 
nearly  15  millions,  and  complete  the  sum 
necessary  for  the  service  of  the  current  year. 
The  terms  he  had  proposed  for  the  new 
loan  were  9  per  cent,  in  the  consolidated 
funds,  an  annuity  for  29  years  of  3/.  15«. 
per  cent,  and  a  douceur  of  seven  lottery 
tickets,  in  a  lottery  consisting  of  49,000, 
at  10/.  a-piece.  This  mode  of  granting 
annuities,  ne  apprehended,  must  be  deem- 
ed a  most  pleasing  way  of  raising  money, 
as  in  29  years  the  state  would  he  freed 
from  3i  per  cent.  His  lordship  then  ex- 
plainecr  in  what  manner  these  7  millions 
were  to  be  funded,  and  hoped  in  the 
course  of  a  month  to  be  able  to  point  out 
in.what  way  the  remainder  of  the  supply 
required  iVas  to  be  procured,  remarking 
at  the  sahie  time,  that  449,000/.  were  to 
be  derived  from  the  lottery  of  the  present 
year,  the  tickets  of  which  being  delivered 
out  at  10/.  each,  would  give  a  profit  of  3/« 
on  every  ticket  to  the  subscribers.  How 
the  interest  of  this  loan  waa  to  be  dis- 
charged, he  would  lay  before  the  House 
in  a  day  or  two,  till  when  he  would  be^ 
leave  to  postpone  entering  upon  the  new 
taxes  that  Were  to  enable  government  to 
do  it,  though  he  must  own  it  was  rather 
unusual  to  defer  it  in  that  manner. 

The  great  advantages  held  forth  to  the 
public  in  the  present  loan,  might  be  sup- 
posed sufficient  to  maintain  the  propriety 
of  an  open  subscription;  but  he  was  per- 
suaded of  the  contrary ;  for  the  truth  was, 
that  the  loan  of  last  year  suffered  chiefly  by 
part  of  it  falling  into  the  hands  of  adven- 
turers, and  persons  of  small  property ;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  per- 
sons tnus  circumstanced,  alarmed  at  the 
fall  of  stocks,  ran  to  market,  and  glutted 
it  in  such  a  manner  that  before  the  budget 
was  opened,  the  omnium  was  below  par ; 
whereas,  if  the  whole  had  remained  m  a 
few  opulent  hands,  tiicy  cotild  have  held 
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it  back  from  market,  and  by  that  means  in 
some  degree  kept  up  its  price  to  a  little 
above  par,  and  prevented  those  fatal  con- 
seauences  which  so  immediately  followed. 
Wnen  small  operations  of  finance  were  to 
be  undertaken,  he  was  convinced  that  an 
open  subscription  was  the  roost  beneficial 
to  the  public ;  but. in  the  midst  of  a  war, 
when  great  sums  were  to  be  borrowed  and 
funded  and  a  great  deal  of  unfunded 
debt  was  floating  in  the  market,  he  was 
thoroughly  convinced  that  an  open  sub- 
scription would  never  answer. 

His  lordship  said,  that  though  the  war 
iiiould  be  continued,  we  should  still  have 
the  means  of  carrying  it  on  with  vigour, 
and  be  enabled  to  procure  as  much  money 
as  we  might  want.  If  the  terms  of  the 
loan  were  hard,  our  credit  was  good,  and 
in  high  reputation ;  and  though  it  might 
not  be  thought  necessary  or  proper  in  the 
future  prosecution  of  it  to  continue  bor- 
rowing and  funding,  means  might  be  de- 
vised for  raising  the  necessary  supplies 
within  the  year.  Such  a  plan,  he  was 
satisfied,  would  be  productive  of  many  be- 
nefits, nay  singular  advantages.  It  would 
tend  to  raise  tlie  value  of  the  funds  already 
in  being ;  it  would  rouse  the  people  at 
large  to  the  most  vigorous  exertions;  it 
would  fully  restore  public  credit.  He  did 
pot  pretend  to  determine  exactly,  whether 
such  a  plan  was,  or  was  not,  practicable. 
He  thought  there  ypas  nothing  very  diffi- 
cult in  it,  if  there  was  a  full  confidence 
in  government.  Holland,  he  understood, 
had  done  it;  and  he  could  conceive  no 
reason  why  Great  Britain  might  not  do 
what  any  other  nation  had  done,  or  might 
not  set  the  example;  though  no  such  plan 
had  been  adopted  before.  It  was  true, 
that  great  sacrifices  must  be  made,  and 
many  gratifications  given  up ;  but,  if  the 
measure  should  become  necessary,  that 
consideration  ought,  and  he  believed  would, 
give  way.  The  honour,  the  glory,  nay  the 
very  existence  of  this  country  might  re- 
quire it.  He  threw  this  out  only  loosely ; 
for  though  war  was  necessary  at  present, 
peace  was  the  object  which  he  still  held 
m  view.  There  were  only  three  events 
that  sttuck  him,  which  could  render  peace 
desirable  to  any  man  who  had  the  interest 
and  glory  of  his  country  at  heart.  These 
were^  the  return  of  Atnerica  to  her  former 
state  of  obedience ;  the  relinquishing  her 
connection  with  France ;  or  France  feiax- 
ing  in  her  demands :  they  were  in  a  man- 
ner connected  together.  The  two  former 
HO  man  was  at  liberty  to  pronouoce  upon, 


I  and  the  latter  there  was  little  probability 
of  at  present.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs, 
it  was  therefore  fair  to  presume,  that  a 
prospect  of  peace  was  at  a  considerable 
distance. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  war  had 
not  been  altogether  equal  to  our  expecta- 
tions. But  in  another  year  there  was 
every  ground  to  hope  it  would  be  better. 
To  that  period  he  wished  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  he  did  not  fail 
drawing  by  that  time,  should  it  be  requisite, 
the  most  complete  and  ample  resources 
from  the  East  India  Company ;  in  whose 
welfare  the  public  had  taken  so  large  a 
share,  and  in  whose  success  it  most  un- 
doubtedly ought  to  participate  to  the  very 
utmost.  His  lordship  drew  a  comparisoa 
between  the  finances  of  this  country  and 
those  of  France,  in  the  course  of  which 
some  very  handsome  compliments  were 
paid  to  M.  Necker,  the  French  minister 
at  the  head  of  the  finance,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  finance  sheivn  on  our  side^ 
after  which  his  lordship  took  occasion  to 
observe,  that  notwithstanding  the  boasting 
made  by  France,  that  all  her  supplies  had 
been  nearly  expended  in  their  navy,  yet  it 
had  been  very  far  from  making  a  respect- 
able appearance.  Upon  the  whole,  a  con- 
fidence in  ministry,  the  noble  lord  thought 
highlj'  conducive,  at  this  time,  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  public. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  rose  to  expose  the  fu- 
tulity  of  the  argument  used  by  the  noble 
lord,  who  was  still,  he  observed,  at  his 
usual  ingenuity,  attempting,  as  Ije  ever 
had  done,  to  defend  his  conduct,  because 
it  had  not  been  in  his  power  to  do  better. 
Yet,  another  year  we  might  possibly  do 
better,  and  to  that  period  men  were  to 
look  for  the  salvation  of  their  country. 
How  long  had  this  language  been  held  ? 
How  many  years  had  we  been  taught  to 
expect  what  we  were  to  trust  to  another 
season  f  He  would  intreat  the  House  to 
look  to  the  difficulties  the  noble  lord  had 
met  with  in  negociating  the  loan  for  the 
present  year,  though  the  noble  lord  had 
told  the  House,  and  that  with  a  degree  of 
confidence  that  should  seem  as  though  it 
were  true,  that  the  nation  was  far  from 
being  in  a  bad  situation.  But  how  was  it; 
last  year  ?  Even  then  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  necessary  supplies  to 
have  been  ppocured  but  for  the  duplicity, 
not  to  say  ai^honesty,  of  the  minister,  whp 
had  given  tlie  subscribers  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  we  should  not  be  engaged  in 
a  French  war,  though  at  that  very  time 
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the  mintstiT  were  in  actual  possession  of 
dispatches  nrom  lord  Stormont,  informing 
them  that  the  treaty  between  France  and 
America  had  been  signed. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  he  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  astonishihent  at  the  insolence 
of  telling  the  House  that  new  taxes  might 
be  raised  without  beins  burthensome  or 
oppressive  to  the  people.  Good  God! 
after  all  the  enormous  supplies  that  had 
been  voted,  and  nothing  done,  was  the 
House,  was  the  nation,  to  be  told  that 
new  taxes  were  to  be  raised!  He  la- 
mented that  15  millions  more  were  to  be 
lavished  aWay  against  America.  The  dif- 
ficulty the  noble  lord  had  met  with  in 
getting  the  loan  done,  was  what  he  was 
not  surprised  at.  Yet  we  were  not  so  poor, 
but  that  we  niight  hold  out  another  year. 
We  still  might  keep  ourselves  above  water. 
What  a  happbess  was  that !  We  had  ex- 
pended above  30  millions, — and  we  were 
not  yet  totally  ruined !  We  still  were  able 
to  pursue  the  American  war.  But  not  in 
the  usual  way.  No,  we  were  now  to  have 
a  curious  abridgment.  A  little,  pretty 
mug  war  was  now  to  be  carred  on. 

Governor  Johnstone  observed,  that  by  a 
mention  of  the  American  war,  he  felt  him- 
self called  on  to  deliver  his  opmion.  He 
had  oflen  said,  that  the  reduction  of  the 
Americans  was  not  impossible,  and  that 
we  were  equal  to  the  task ;  but  then  he 
expected  tnat  the  war  would  have  been 
pushedon  with  spirit  and  activity ;  for  it  was 
only  by  that  means  that  we  could  become 
victorious.  He  was  happy  that  his  opi- 
nion was  confirmed  by  tne  last  breath  of 
the  earl  of  Chatham,  who  would  never 
consent  to  give  up  America.  We  had  at 
present  very  pleasing  prospects  before  usj 
the  success  in  Georgia  was  flattering,  and 
our  feats  on  the  island  of  St.  Lucia  gave  a 
lustre  to  our  arms.  The  next  accounts 
from  the  East  Indies,  he  made  no  doubt, 
would  bring  advice  of  the  destruction  of 
the  French  force  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  present  state  of  America  fulfilled  his 
propnecies ;  the  Congress  was  divided,  as 
much  as  ever  he  had  foreseen  and  foretold ; 
the  paper  money  had  sunk  firom  6  to  12 
per  cent. ;  and  general  Washington  had 
written  to  the  Congress,  to  inform  them 
that  he  could  not  keep  his  army  together, 
unless  means  should  be  contrived  to  raise 
the  value  of  the  paper  currency.  The 
French  complained  of  the  Americans,  and 
these  in  their  turn  complained  of  the 
French,  while  both  seemed  very  little  sa- 
tisfied with  their  connection.    Not  to  act 
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with  vigour  at  such  a  crisis  were  madness. 
The  empire  of  the  sea  was  at  present  the 
great  object  in  dispute.  Some  mismanage-' 
ment  on  the  27th  of  July  had  prevented 
us  from  completely  deciding  that  point ; 
he  did  not  mean  to  injure  an  unfortunate 
man  going  to  trial ;  but  misconduct  there 
certainly  was  somewhere  on^  that  day. 
Now  to  abandon  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
the  Floridas,  and  Rhode-island,  would 
leave  tlie  Americans  at  liberty  to  let  loose 
all  th«ir  privateers  against  our  islands;, 
and  if  they  should  fall,  the  whole  contest 
would  be  at  an  end.  The  empire  of  the 
sea  would  be  gone,  and  it  would  be  out  of. 
our  pqwer  ever  to  recover  it ;  for  America  ■ 
was  so  situated,  that  what  with  the  raw 
materials  she  had  herself,  and  the  assist- 
ance she  could  draw  from  France,  in  can- 
vas and  cordage,  she  could  soon  raise  ft 
navy,  that  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
France,  would  beat  us  out  of  the  seas. 
What  she  had  done  already,  though  hard 
pressed  by  a  war,  might  give  room  to 
guess  at  what  she  might  do,  if  she  should 
enjoy  some  years  of  peace.  The  situation 
of  their  country,  full  of  creeks  and  bays, 
and  ratersectea  with  navigable  rivers, 
made  the  watery  element  almost  natural  to 
them.  From  alb  this  he  concluded  that 
our  contest  with  America  was  not  for  ire- 
venue  but  for  empire ;  for  if  they  should 
triumph,  all  our  glory  would  be  at  an  end. 
M.  Neckar  was  certainly  averse  to  the 
war,  because  it  deranged  his  plans  of 
ceconomy  ;  the  merchants  of  diflerent 
ports  had  sent  remonstrances  to  him ;  the 
people  in  general  disliked  the  war,  and 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  in 
France  were  ashamed  of  the  perfidious 
part  their  court  had  acted ;  the  ruin  of  the 
French  trade  would  soon  make  them 
tired  of  a  war  which  was  attended  with 
ruin  and  disgrace.  At  such  a  time  was  it  ' 
proper  to  relax  ?  In  his  opinion  we  should 
redouble  our  efforts,  and  we  should  soon 
put  a  glorious  conclusion  to  hostilities. 

Mr.  Fox  maintained,  that  though  lord 
Chatham  would  not  give  up  America,  it 
was  because  he  wished  to  regain  it  by  a 
peace;  at  aU  events  lie  never  had  con- 
tianded  that  our  troops  should  remain  in 
America ;  with  the  late  noble  earl  it  was 
a  maxim,  that  America  was  not  to  be  con- 
quered in  America ;  he  would  have  made 
continental  connections,  and  forced  France 
to  defend  her  dominions  against  a  host  of 
foes. 

Governor  Johnstone  answered,  that 
though  lord  Chatham  might  not  havf 
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thought  it  necessary  to  figkt  ttle  French, 
in  America,  yet^e  never,  siucely,  would 
aufSbr  an  army  to  remain  inactive  in.  Ame- 
rica* For  his  part,  he  would  keep  the 
army  there,  reinforce,  and  make  it  act 
with  spirit,  in  order  to  subdue^ the  rebels : 
it  his  hott.  friend  would  brinj^  the  army 
back  i^ith  the  intent  of  facilitating  the 
conquest  of  America^  tlieir  object  was  the 
aamei  but  the  means  as  different  as  they 
could  hh\  so  different,  indeed,  that  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  ask  his  hon*  friend 
whether  he  intended  to  give  up  America 
or  not  ?  He  had  asked  the  noble  lord  if  the 
American  war  was  relinauished,  and  he 
leceived-an  answer ;  his  tion.  friend  was 
therefore  bound  to. answer  the  question  he 
then  put  to  him.  There  was  no  man  who 
bad  a  more  sovereign  contempt  for  the 
present  administration  than  he  had;  but 
ne  had  still  rather  give  them  his  support, 
while  they  seemed  determined  to  prosecute 
ttie  war,  than  those  who,  if  they  were  in 
office^  would  abandon  it.  We  wanted  no- 
thing but  spirit ;  redoubled  efforts  would 
secure  us  success.  If  Spain  should  de-^ 
dare  against  us,  should  we  crouch  and 
give  up  the  contes^?  No!  like  Britons 
who  never  «hew  more  magnanimity  than 
in  distress,  we  should  strain  every  nerve 
%o  face  every  enemy.  When  France  beat 
us,  and  the  Dutch  with  us,  out  of  the  Eng- 
Gsh  Channel,  and  with  a  broom  at  their 
mast-head  swept  our  own  seas,  did  our  an- 
cestors despair  ?  No  1  they  gloriously  ex- 
erted them^selves,  and  soon  snatched  the 
Hceptre  of  the  seas  from  France.  When 
Russia,  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Saxony, 
all  declared  against  Sweden,  did  the^oung 
Charles  12  implore  the  mercy  of  his  ene- 
mies ?  No !  like  a  hero  be  opposed,  and 
by  the  vigour  of  Iris  exertions,  m  six  weeks 
time  dissipated  a  storno  that  threatened^ 
his  kingdom  with  nothing  le^  than  abso- 
lute destruction.  Did  the  king  of  Prussia, 
when  opposed  singly  to  a  continent  in 
arms,  decline  a  war,  and  poorly  sue  for 
peace  ?  No !  he  bravely  opposed  himself 
to  the  danger,  and  by  his  spirited  exer- 
tions, made  the  conclusion  of  the  war  as 
florious  to  himself^  as  it  had  threatened  to 
e  fatal.  Let  Britain  do  the  like,  and  vic- 
tory would  every  where  attend  her  co- 
lours: for  spirit  and  perseverance  over- 
come every  opposition. 
The  Resolutions  were  then  agreed  tp. 

March  1;  Lord  Norih  opened  his  bud- 
get. He  began  with  saying,  that  his  op- 
ponents had  endeavoured  to  establidi  tne 


folk)wing  propositions  r  that  the  defidencjr 
of  the  house  and  servanfts  tax  shewed  the 
inability  of  this  country  to  bear  greater 
burdens  than  those  she  at  present  laboured 
under ;  and  that  the  plan  alluded  to  by 
him,  of  raising  the  supplies  within  the 
year,  was  totally  impracticable.  The  first 
was  a  fact  accompanied  with  no  reasoning 
whatever ;  U)e  second  was  mere  specula- 
tive reasoning,  without  any  proof  to  sup- 
port it.  The  conclusion  was,  that  the 
whole  of  the  deficiency  arose  from  the  real 
produce  of  these  two  taxes;,  whereas,  the 
greater  part  of  it  arose  from  the  operatioa 
of  the  servants  tax  having  heen  postponed 
for  a  whole  year,  and  both  the  servants 
and  house  tax  being  not  properly  collected* 
False  entries,  and  lists  of  the  number  qf 
servants  kept,  were  given  in  and  received; 
the  houses,  were  under-rated,  being  set 
down  at  the  ancient  rents,  instead  of  the 
real  value.  Warehouses,  &c.  contrary  to 
the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  Act,  were 
exempted;  and,  where  no  ancient  rent 
existed,  the  new  assessment  generjdly  fe. 
▼cured  the  p^son  who  was  charged  to  the 
tax,  to  the  ^eat  detriment  of  the  revenue. 
The  conclusion  was,  therefore,  fll-founded, 
to  the  extent  contended  by  them ;  for  the 
general  ov  annual  defalcation  from  the 
sum,  for  which  these  taxes  were  taken, 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  real  produce, 
when  properly  collected.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  commissioners  had  been  ap- 
pealed from,  and  a  reference  made  to  the 
judges,  who  were  of  a  contrary  opinion 
with  the  commissioners.  The  latter  how- 
ever had  not  acceded;  and,  in  order  to 
put  the  matter  out  of  all  4oubt,  he  meant 
shortly  to  prdpose  some  amendments  iii 
both  Acts. 

As  to  the  impracticability  of  raisFng,  in 
any  given  situation  of  things,  the  necessary 
supplies  within  the  year,  he  begged  to  saj 
a  few  words  In  answer  to  that  objection. 
It  had  been  contended,  that  whatever  any 
man  contributed  out  of  his  usual  expendw 
ture ;  that  was,  more  than  he  already  con- 
tributed to  the  general  support  of  the  state, 
hi  the  usual  and  established  mode  of  tax- 
ation, would  disable  him  proportionably  to 
contribute  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state, 
through  the  medium  of  the  taxes  already 
established ;  a  person'  wlio  contributed  a 
certain  sum  must  retrench  some  of  his  or- 
dinary expences.  Thus,  for  instance, 
(Bvery  former  gratification  he  abstained 
from,  wouM  tend  to  lessen  the  revenue, 
and  what  the  public  received  in  ooehand^ 
she  would  give  away  with  another.    Thii, 
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be  yaid,  would  be  by  no  means  the  case ; 
fbr,  aKbough  the  proposition  might  be  par- 
tiaUjr  true  in  respect  of  some  persons,  the 
aoney  being  called  into  circulation,  and 
tbe  greatfest  part  of  it  spent  within  the 
kingdom,  the  nation  would  lose  nothing, 
great  numbers  of  people  would  be  be- 
nefited ;  and,  at  tbe  conclusion,  the  nation 
vould  be  a  sainer,  as  she  would  incur  no 
additional  debt.  What  was  taken  in  one 
way  from  the  people,  would  be  civen  in 
BDother.  Tlie  merchant,  manufacturer, 
and  mechanic,  ^  ould  be  able  to  spend 
more,  though  others  wotild  of  course  spend 
less ;  so  that,  on  ths  whole,  the  total  ina- 
bOity  to  spend  would  be  nearly  the  same, 
aad  neither  the  present  generation  nor 
poGterlty  would  be  obliged  to  provide  for 
the  interest  of  new  loans.  He  did  not, 
however,  look  upon  himself  pledged  to 
prove  the  practicability  of  the  plan,  or  as 
standing  engaged  to  carry  such  a  plan  into 
execution.  All  he  said  was,  that  he  be- 
lieved it  was  practicable,  which  he  still 
bought,  though  he  did  not  pretend  to 
say  that  he  knew  the  means  of  carrying  it 
Into  execution.  I^  indeed,  the  extraordi- 
nary aids  within  the  year  were  to  be  lost 
to  this  country,  the  deductions  would  be 
fair  and  conclusive ;  but  as  the  nation 
woald  still  retain  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  no  material^  difference  would 
arise  but  the  change  of  owner,  it  could  not 
affisct  the  general  consuziption  in  any 
great  degree,  if  at  all. 

His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  propose 
the  new  taxes  for  paying  the  annuity  to 
be  incurred  bv  tlie  loan.  These,  he  said, 
were  intended  to  be  a  surcharge  of  5  per 
cent  on  the  net  produce  of  the  customs  and 
excises,  and  a  tax  upon  po^t-chaise  horses. 
To  come  at  the  probable  produce  of  the 
surcharge  tax,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
state  the  amount  of  the  funds  on  which  it 
Witt  to  be  laid,  tlie  customs  and  excises. 
The  average  produce  of  the  excises,  afler 
deducting  the  drawbacks,  on  an  averase 
of  the  three  last  years,  was  5,520,4?i7K ; 
customsditto,  2,519,403/.;  total  8,059,820/. 
A  surcharge  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  above 
would  be  401,991/.:  from  which  deduct 
the  surcharge  on  the  brewerj',  which  was 
B7,^0/. ;  the  net  produce  of  the  surcharge 
taxwfllbeJjl4,521/. 

The  tax  upon  post-chaises,  at  the  rate 
of  one  penny  per  mile,  allowing  each 
hired  chaise  in  England,  of  which  there 
were  4,0009  to  go  two  stages  each  day,  it 
would  produce  a  daily  income  of  600/.  per 
dfl^i  or  z jl9J0O0f»per  annual ;  but^  deduct- 


ing one-fourth  from  this  computation,  he. 
would  take  it  at  164,000/.  which  added  to 
the  314,000/.  made  in  the  whole,  478,000/L 
The  interest  of  seven  millions  borrowed  at 
6f  per  cent,  was  472,000/.  so  that,  accord- 
ing to  diis  computation,  the  sum  of  abo\A  ^ 
6,000/.  would  remain  to  be  carried  to  the 
credit  of  the  sinking  fund. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  be  went 
hito  a  great  number  of  minute  computa- 
tions, in  order  to  shew  the  very  little  ef- 
fect the  surcharge  duties  would  have  upoA 
the  customs  and  excises,  so  as  to  reach 
the  consumer.  The  brewery  was  exempt- 
ed, because  beer  was  a  great  article  of 
consumption  with  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people  ;  and  if  agreeable  toXhe  committee, 
ne  would  exempt  soap,  candles,  and  lea- 
ther from  the  surcharge.  The  amount  of 
those  duties,  taken  upon  an  average  of  the 
three  last  years,  was  700,000/.  consequent- 
ly the  surcharge,  if  computed  upon  Uiai 
sum,  would  be  about  35,000/.  If  the , 
committee  should  agree  to  supply  this  de- 
ficiency in  any  other  manner,  ne  was  per- 
fectly satisfied,  and  on  ^hat  supposition 
two  modes  had  suggested  themselves  for 
effecting  it,  without  laying  on  any  addi- 
tional burdens,  these  were  either  restrain- 
ing or  entirely  taking  away  the  privilege  * 
of  franking  of  letters^  or  taking  off  the 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
cambrics.  Here  his  lordship  was  enter- 
ing into  a  very  wide  field,  to  shew  the 
abuses  that  had  crept  in  the  exercising  of 
the  privilege  of  franking  of  letters,  but  was 
interrupted  by  a  general  murmur  of  disap- 
probation; on  which  he  stopped  short, 
and  proposed  the  taking  off  the  prohibition 
of  foreign  cambrics.^  He  said,  the  prohi- 
bition answered  no  end  whatever,  that  the 
same  quantity  was  imported,  and  that  th^ 
law  answered  no  end  but  diminishing  the 
revenue,  and  giving  encouragement  to 
smugglers.  He  would  therefore  take  the 
duty  upon  cambrics  in  his  account  for  the 
sum  it  usually  produced  when  the  impor- 
tation was  permitted,  in  lieu  of  the  sur- 
charge-tax upon  soap,  candles,  and  lea- 
ther ;  the  difference  between  the  two 
would  be  but  trifling,  the  cambric  duty 
generally  producing  from  about  32,000/.  to 
35,000/.  per  annum.  It  was  true  that  sum 
would  make  no  part  of  the  present  resolu^ 
tion,  for  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  in 
a  BUI  upon  a  motion  for  leave  to  repeal, 
but  in  effect  it  would  be  the  same  thing ; 
for  when  the  Bill  was  repealed,  the  produce 
of  the  tax  would  oC  course^  make  part  of 
d^e  fiugplies.of  the  year. 
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His  lordship  concluded  with  recurring 
to  the  practicabilitv  and  numerous  bene- 
fiis  that  would  be  derived  from  raising  the 
supplies  within  tlie  3^68^  It  was^  he  con- 
fessedy  a  matter  that  required  great  con- 
sideration, avid  would  be  accompanied 
with  many  difficulties ;  but  he  had  no 
doubt  but  it  might  be  effected.  He  would 
not  wish  to  be  understood,  howerer,  that 
stirring  such  a  proposition  implied  any  de- 
claration or  acknowledgment  that  we  were 
at  the  end  of  our  resources ;  far  from  it, 
we  had  still  many  and  great  resources. 
It  was  n^t  thrown  out  as  an  act  of  neces- 
sity, but  of  wisdom  and  sound  policy.  It 
would  prevent  us  from  borrowmg  on  dis- 
advantagenus  terms,  and  would  prevent 
an  accumulation  of  further  burthens.  In 
short,  it  would  render  the  present  funds 
more  valuable  to  tlie  stockholders.  There 
^ere  many  annuities  determinable,  which 
would,  at  different  periods,  come  in  aid  of 
the  national  supplies,  one  in  particular,  of 
one  per  cent,  on  twelve  millions,  which 
would  be  120,000/.  besides  several  others. 
The  charter  of  the  East-India  Company 
was  near  expiring,  and  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  as  well  as  in  justice,  assistance 
might  be  fairly  expected  from  that  quarter. 
There  were  many  objects  of  taxation, 
which  he  forbore  to  mention.  When, 
therefore,  he  recommended  the  House  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  propriety  of 
raising  the  supplies  within  the  year,  he 
recommended  it  as  a  plan  of  policy,  not  of 
necessity* 

Mr.  Ftdteney  observed,  that  he  was  not 
in  the  House  on  the  24tli  ult.  but  had 
heard,  that  two  hon.  gentlemen  had  con- 
troverted some  positions  in  a  pamphlet  of 
his  lately  published,  particularly  his  hon. 
friend  near  him  (  Mr.  Burke.)  He  under- 
stood, that  the  ground  of  objection  stated 
by  that  hon.  gentleman  was,  that  what- 
ever was  given  in  aid  by  the  faculty-tax, 
mentioD^  In  the  pamphlet,  which  was  a 
tax  of  IBs.  per  cent,  on  what  each  contri- 
butor was  worth,  would  proportionably 
disable  him  from  contributing  in  the  ordi- 
nary mode  to  the  establislied  taxes  of  the 
state.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  it 
would  not  only  prove  of  public,  but  indi- 
vidual benefit.  Whatever  property  he 
possessed,  whether  in  lands,  houses, 
stock,  &c.  would  be  of  more  intrinsic 
value,  and  to  those  who  were  to  derive 
under  him.  In  a  public  light,  the  advan- 
tages of  a  public  contribution  over  a  loan, 
must  be  obvious  to  (he  meanest  observer ; 
and  he  was  entirely  of' opinion,  that  the 


money  raised  within  the  year,  would  all 
remain  within  the  kingdom,  or  shortly  re* 
turn  to  it;  so  that  instead  of  receiving 
with  one  hand,  and  giving  it  away  with  the 
other,  respecting  individuals,  it  would  only 
be  a  transfer  of^ property ;  and  as  to  the 
state,  the  immediate  and  future  benefits 
would  be  immense  and  permanent.  To 
strengthen  his  ar^niment,  he  contended, 
that  no  nation  could  long 'support  a  war, 
on  the  scale  of  expence  and  the  exorbitant 
interest  we  were  obliged  to  pay'  for  the 
money  borrowed.  Some  such  plan,  as 
that  laid  down  in  his  pamphlet,  must  be 
adopted,  or  the  nation  would  be  undone. 
He  condemned  the  terms  on  which  the 
present  loan  was  negociated;  but  pre- 
sumed no  better  could  be  procured. 
When  the  noble  lord  knew  what  advan- 
tages the  subscribers  sought  be  should 
have  taken  care  to  have  satisfied  them  in 
the  manner  least  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tion. That  his  lordship  might  have  easily 
done,  by  making  the  whole  operation  in 
the  3  per  cent,  consols:  it  would  have 
made  an  immediate  saving  to  the  nation 
of  upwards  of  140,000/.  per  annum,  which, 
in  the  course  of  29  years,  would  go  very 
near  to  extinguish  the  whole  of  me  loan 
within  that  period,  should  the  3  per  cents 
continue  much  under  par. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  the  raising  the 
supplies  within  the  year,  must  solely  be 
drawn  from  property,  either  lands,  houses, 
stock,  or  moveables.  That  it  was  pre- 
sumed, and  well  understood,  that  most 
men  in  this  country  lived  to  the  extent  of 
their  incomes;  consequently,  every  shil- 
ling drawn  from  their  pockets  proportion- 
abfy  unfitted  them  for  purchasing  the  gra- 
tifications or  luxuries  of  life.  If  the  tax 
was  a  tax  upon  those  who  lived  by  their 
labour,  it  would  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses be  a  tax  upon  the  necessaries  <^ 
life ;  if  upon  property,  it  would,  however 
given  or  received,  amount  to  a  tax  upon 
Uie  luxuries  or  gratifications  of  life ;  so 
that  in  either  or  both  events,  it  must  reach 
the  consumer  and  the  commodity,  and 
ultimately  the  revenue  be  drawn  from  the 
consumption.  If  the  manufacturer,  mer- 
chant, or  mechanic  was  less  employed  in 
their  respective  professions,  it  would  af- 
fect them  equally  with  a  tax,  and  that  it 
must  was  e^dent;  because  their  em- 
ployment must  bear  a  proportion  to  the 
demand  for  thehr  merchandize,  labour,  or 
manufactures.  That  a  few  individuals 
would  he  enriched  by  this  mode  of  raising 
the  supplies  was  certain)  but  that  the 
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whole  mass  of  people,  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  would  be  iiupoTerished,  was 
equally  true. — He  rose,  he  said,  only  to 
point  out  the  fiedlacy  of  the  noble  lord's 
reasoning,  lest  any  person  should  be  de- 
ceived by  it.  He  would,  for  instance,  ask 
tiie  noble  lord,  whether  the  tea  duty  or 
excise  did  not  produce  half  a  million  an- 
nually ?  Now,  upon  the  noble  lord's  hy- 
pothesis, he  presumed,  that  ailer  the  sup- 
plies within  the  year  were  raised  by  aids 
drawn  from  properly,  there  would  not  be 
as  much  tea  drank,  or  any  other  given 
commodi^,  of  what  might  be  called  mere 
articles  <h  luxury.  The  idea  was  equally 
ill-founded  and  absurd.  No  man  had  any 
motive  for  securing  or  increasing  his  pro- 
perW,  but  maintSaining  himself,  proviaing 
for  ids  family,  or  from .  avarice.  These 
would  aU  continue  to  operate  upon  his 
conduct  in  every  situation;  their  opera- 
tions ¥rere  natural,  systematic,  and  uni« 
form.  So  long,  then,  as  they  directed  his 
conduct,  it  was  to  be  presumed,  that  they 
would  prevent  him  from  adding  to  the 
public  stock,  without  retrenching  his  ex- 
pences.  When,  therefore,  these  motives 
ceased  to  influence  human  actions,  then 
would  the  noble  lord's  plan  be  practica- 
ble, but  not  a  moment  sooner. — He  ob- 
served wliat  pains  Uie  noble  lord  took,  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
extrinsic  matter.  He  says  such  a  plan 
may  be  practicable;  but  says  he  does  not 
know  the  means.  That  is,  he  affirms  the 
practicability,  while  he  acknowledges  that 
ne  does  not  know  that  it  is  so.  Again, 
the  noble  lord  has  given  a  descant  on  the 
brewery,  and  the  ability  of  the  brewers  to 
pay  the  tax,  without  raising  the  price  of 
Deer  to  the  consumer ;  but  what  is  all  this 
for?  or  to  what  purpose?  Only  to  tell 
you,  that  he  does  not  mean  to  tax  the 
brewery.  He  desired  the  noble  lord  to 
consider  the  possible  consequences  which 
might  arise  from  laying  additional  duties 
upon  commodities  usea  in  our  manufac- 
tures ;  which,  if  too  high,  would  probably 
aftct  both  our  manufactures  and  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Fox  particularly  remarked  on  the 
confidence  with  which  the  noble  lord  spoke 
of  great  resources,  and  the  fkcilky  of  pro- 
curing future  loans,  when  all  the  House 
had  to  do  to  be  convinced  of  the  fallacy 
and  designed  delusion  of  such  declara- 
.  tionS)  was  to  recollect  when  the  noble 
lord,  so  lately  as  the  preceding  Wednes- 
^f  opoalv  and  rep^itedly  pdmowledged, 
^  I  waoted  eight  millionff^  but  after  the 


most  strenuous  efforts,  was  not  able  to 
procure  more  than  seven.  I  pressed  the 
subscribers  on  the  necessity  or  getting  the 
other  million,  but  was  not  able  to  prevail." 
How  far  this  recent  declaration  accorded 
with  the  pretended  resources  and  ability 
of  this  country,  he  left  to  the  noble  lord 
to  reconcije.  He  would  likewise  wish  the 
noble  lord  to  recollect  the  deficiencies  in 
die  servants  and  house-tax,  no  less  than 
nearly  one  half,  and  see  what  right  he  had 
to  expect  any  credit  on  the  probable  pro- 
duce of  any  tax  which  he  might  think 
proper  to  propose.  Tlie  noble  lord  had, 
mdeed,  confessed  he  had  been(  mistaken 
in  his  computation  of  last  year ;  he  ex- 
pected to  hear  the  same  confession  from 
nis  lordship  the  next.-^His  hon.  friend, 
who  had  just  sat  down,  said,  that  though 
the  taxes  were  far  from  being  what  he 
coulcf  wish,  such  was  the  state  of  public 
credit,  that  he  would  agree  with  them, 
because  he  cou)d  not  himself  propose  ^ 
better.  He  afiecied  no  such  candour; 
such  a  language,  should  it  become  preva- 
lent, would  be  little  short  of  the  surrender 
of  Uie  rights  of  parliament.  The  ques- 
tion was  open  to  every  member  present, 
to  approve  or  object  to.  He  might  ob- 
ject, and  see  the  impropriety  of  a  tax, 
and  yet  not  come  prepared  to  substitute 
another  in  its. room.  Every  member  was 
not  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  nor 
could  the  most  intelligent  come  sufficiently 
prepared,  when  intricate  operations  of  fi- 
nance were  to  be  submitted  to  their  judg- 
ment, to  substitute  another,  instead  of  the 
plan  proposed  by  government.  For  in- 
stance, the  terms  oftheloan  were  strongly 
objected  to  the  last  night  by  him  among 
the  rest.  If  the  House  were  acquaintea 
with  them^  previous  to  their  being  pro- 
posed, and  that  gentlemen  had  time  to 
turn  the  matter  m  their  thoughts,  they 
might  frame,  reasons,  and  make  use  of  ar- 
guments sufficient  to  shew,  that  the  bar- 
gain was  a  bad  bargain,  and  that  the  sub- 
scribers might  be  equally  well  secured, 
and  still  a  very  consiaerable  saving  made 
to  the  nation. — He  said  the  noble  lord's 
detail  was  calculated  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  mere  trifles,  or  to  waste  it 
in  an  account  of  what  might  be  done,  but 
what  his  lordship  did  not  mean  to  do. 
The  noble  lord  tells  you  that  the  addi- 
tional 5  per  cent,  on  the  produce  of  the 
customs  and  excises,  is  but  a  mere  trifle, 
and  can  be  therefore  easily  borne.  The 
noble  lord  may  tell  you  so  the  next  year, 
and  the  year  after ;  but  is  the  noble  lord 
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9ure  ibat  the  ongioal  ftmd  on  wtuch  tUi 
•urcharge  it  computed^  wjH  continue 
equally  productive?^  Is  he  certain,  that 
the  decay  of  trade  lo  one  iostaDce>  and 
Ihia  additional  tax  in  the  other,  may  not 
both  aflfect  the  import  and  coosumptioa? 
If  the  excise  and  customs  have  decreased 
8o  much  within  the  two  last  years,  what 
security  has  he  that  they  will  not  decrease 
in  a  larger  proportion  the  pext  ?  or  that 
the  sinking  fund,  which  has  produced 
onlv»  two  millions  within  tlie  fast  year, 
will  j^roduce  half  that  sum  the  next  ?  or 
that  instead  of  raising  the  iotereat  of  the 
money  borrowed  upon  new  taxes,  we  are 
ncijt,  in  fact,  mortgaging  the  produce  of  the 
sinking  fund,  to  new  treditors,  after 
having  already  pledged  it^  by  the  most  so- 
l^nm  sanctions  of  parliament,  but  to  the 
old  ones? — The  noble  lord  had  covol- 
plained  of  the  evasions  made  use  of,  in 
order  to  defeat  the  servants'  and  house- 
tax,  by  which  means,  the  Acts  whi^h  im- 
posed them  were  prevented  from  a  due 
and  legal  operation.  His  lordship  seemed 
to  insinuate,  that  this  af  ose  from  the  partial 
conduct  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  carry  thase  Acts  into  execution.  This 
was,  at  best,  but  an  assertion  without 
proof,  and  must  be  received  as  such ;  the . 
noble  lord,  it  is  true,  called  in  the  autho- 
rity of  the  judges  to  his  support;  this,  he 
3was  bold  to  maintain,  was  an  extrajudicial 
opinioA.  The  appeal  lay  to  the  commis- 
pioners,  and  they  were  fully  conopetcnt  to 
decide  upon  it.  But,*  said  the  noble  lord, 
I  will  move  to  amend  those  Acts;  Why 
jaot  state  the  amendment  to  the  House  i 
The  truth  is,  the  noble  lord  knows  that 
the  taxesi  however  the  Acts  may  be  amend- 
ledf  will  still  be  deficient,  as  well  as  be 
knows,  that  the  present  new  ones  will  fall 
considerably  short  of  what  he  has  taken 
itk&ifi  £br.— -He  concluded  with  some  ob- 
ji^vations  on  the  tax  upon  post-chaises,  as 
tending  to  prevent  that  free  communica- 
tion, which  ifras  one  of  the  great  causes  of 
,  tur.present  flourishing  state;  and  attended 
with  such  difficulties  and  expenoe  in  the 
QoHectiony  as  would  occasion  much  injury, 
iwd  be  of  no  material  service  to  the  re- 
?entte. 

Lord  North  replied  to  the  two  hon. 
jgentlemei^  who  spoke  last  He  said,  that 
9oe  of  them  (Mr.  Burke)  supposed  every 
jDgn  was  influenced  by  pleasure  and 
^iwrice ;  and  that  be  wbe  eave  to  the  state, 
ST  he  came  under  the  first  de^ription, 
muit  retrench,  his  expences.and  abstain 
trflgi  gmtificatiops ;  wdtbattb^ftTadciaus 


man  would  ipend  no  more  th«i  he  djd 
before,  and  would  deduct  whatever  be 
thus  contributed  from  bis  usual  expeD' 
diture.  The  pronositiqn  -was  far  trom 
being  well  founded;  he  hoped  thai;  there 
were  many  influenced  by  omer  and  more  - 
generous  motives;  numbere  would  sup- 
port  government  that  were  neither  spend-  ' 
thrifU  or  misers.  The  hon.  eentleman 
had  condemned  the  anpeal  to  ue  twelve 
judges,  land  supposed  that  the  conmokia* 
sioners  were  competent  to  finally  decide* 
He  esteemed  the  gentlemen  in  the  com- 
mission as  a  very  honest  respectable  hodjr 
of  men ;  but  however  &vour^y  he  was 
disposed  to  thin)^  of  them,  he  could  not 
put  their  opinions  on  the  footing  of  ao 
solemn  a  aetermination.  Hiere  was  a 
clause  in  the  Act  which  gave  a  dernier 
apjpeal  to  the  judges ;  and«  as  to  the  de- 
cision itself^  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  a  most 
respectable  one,  for  he  believed  that  fhe 
benches  in  Westminster-hall  were  occo- 
pied  by  as  independent  a  set  of  men  as 
ever  sat  there.  ^ 

Mr,  Burlce  had  n^xer  said  that  gratifi- 
cations and  avarice  were  the  only  twa 
motives  to  human  actions.  What  he  said 
tras,  that  gratifications,  evarice,  or  making 
a  provision  for  one's  family  or  posterity 
were  the  leading  causes  which  operated 
in  general  wi^h  mankind,  which  lie  was 
ready  to  maLitain,  and  follow  it  with  his 
first  coiiclusion,  that  every  man,  who  con- 
tributed in  a  private  or  public  manner^ 
whether  by  tax  or  gratuity,  would,  upon 
some  one  of  those  motives,  find  himself 
obliged  to  retrench  his  ordinary  expenceSy 
and  of  course  abstain  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  from  those  gratifications  by  which 
he  formerly  contributed  to  the  support  of 
the  state. 

Sir  Richard  Sutton  said,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  miscon- 
ceived the  idea  thrown  out  in  (he  pamphlet 
of  his  hon.  friend^  and  the  arguments  re- 
sorted to  by  the  noble  lord ;  for  the  ques- 
tion was  not,  whether  a  man  could  pajr 
out  of  his  annual  income  what  he  wanted 
to  raise  by  way  of  mortgage  upon  that 
income,  but  wlfietber  the  nation,  upon  a 
public  emergency  of  the  first  importance^ 
could,  in  its  collective  capacity,  raise  15 
millions  within  the  year. 

Mr,  Comtoait  contended  that  the  5  per 
cent,  duty  would  be  easily  collected,  and, 
if  any  difficulties  should  arise  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  post-chaise  tax,  it  might 
undergo  a  revision  the  next  sejssion^  wlien 
the  substantial  ot^ectioni  made  to  it^  woi 
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founded  la  experience^  migl^t  be  readtly 
removed. 

Mr.  T.  Tonmshend' saidf  that  wlien  tfie 
bottse-tax  came  under  die  consideration 
of  the  House,  be  believed  that  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  executed  very  par- 
tially. Out-houses  were  charged  rated, 
which  was  not  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature; favour  was  shewn  in  some  in- 
stances, and  the  utmost  rigour  exercised 
in  others.  He  was  rated  for  his-house  in 
the  country,  which  was  no  more  than  a 
cot,  40/.  while  he  understood  that  the 
noble  lord  who  possessed  a  family  mansion 
ID  the  country,  was  charged  but  10/. 

Mr.  Bdiiey  complained  greatly  of  the 
additional  tax  upon  sugars.    He  said  he 
and  his  fkmily  paid  duties  to  the  amount 
of  30,000/.  a  year,  and  that  the  additional 
tax  5  per  cent,  would  affect  his  property 
greatly,  and  was  indeed  more  tnan  the 
planter  in  any  part  of  the  West  Indies 
could,  m  the  present  situation  of  affairs, 
weH  bear.     Hk  own  part  of  that  sum, 
which  was  paid  into  the  exchequer,  was 
nearly  ^,000  guineas  net  money,  which 
was  more  than  what  he  received  clear 
after  all  deductions  and  outgoings,  so  that 
the  doty  unon  sugars,  before  the  present 
tax,  was  fully  equal  to  cent,  per  cent,  of 
the  dear  produce.    Therefore,  when  the 
Mible  lord  represented  the  additional  tax 
to  be  only  w*  per  cwt.  upon  sugar,  now 
worUi  64^.,  ana  2|^.  upon  rum,  worth  8^. 
per' gallon,  his 'representation  was  falla- 
doas,  and  served  his  lordshio^s  present 
parpose,  that  of  misleading  the  House ; 
ror  he  must  have  known  that  the  planter 
BOt  only  paid  the  duties,  which  were  al- 
most 7*.,  or  J^.  a  pound,  but  likewise  10*. 
freight,  and  an  insurance  equal   to  pne 
I    thidi  part  of  its  value.    His  lordship  could 
not  forget  how  low  the  price  of  rum  was 
in  Jamaica ;  for  he  could  not  forget  the 
ofer  he  made  to  him  of  taking  the  con- 
tnurt,  which  he  made  with  Muir  and  At- 
lioton  at  4^.  \d.  per  gallon,  at  half  that 
pnrice,  or  even  less  upoti  a  large  transac- 
tion.   He  then  spoke  of  the  very  spirited 
«erUons  the  people   of   Jamaica    were 
Baking    for    its,  .defence,    an    expence 
tmounting  to  4,000/.  per  day,  or  about 
,    wie  million  per  annum.    This  brought  to 
I  lib  recollection  one  circumstance,  which, 
»ith   many  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
»nght  easily  account  for  the  great  desire 
liis  Majesty's  ministers  had  to  continue 
^  war.    it  was  relative  to  the  son  of  tlve 
W)We  lord  over  the  way  (G.  Germain) 
^^Wa  his  lordship  had  appointed  receiver 


general  of  Jamaica,  which  entide^him  tb 
a  poundage  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  public 
receipt.  This,  upon  4',000/.  a  day,  made 
bpwards  of  70,000/.'  per  annum.  AH 
wonder  therefore  must  cease  at  ministerg 
being  fond  of  perpetuating  this  bloody 
and  destructive  war,  when  they  werfe 
urged  on  by  such  powerAil  incentives* 
But  he  would  have  them  shorten  their  mad 
career,  and  take  timely  warning  not  U> 
oppress  the  West  India  islands  too  mnch» 
lest  they  should  lose  them  as  they  had 
already  lost  North  America;  and  the 
noble  lord,  in  particular,  lest  his  infhnt  son 
should  lose  tnat  very  lucrative  office  h« 
held  in  Jamaica. 
The  Resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

Debate  on  Mr,  Fox*s  Motion  of  Censure 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  Admiralty,  in  send"' 
ing  out  Admiraf  Kisppel  tviih  too  small  a 
Force*.^  March  8.  The  order  of  the 
day  being  read, 

Mr.  Fox  rose.  He  began  with  remark- . 
ing,  that  the  orders  of  the  House  had  been 
disobeyed;  that  the  papers  moved  for 
some  days  ago,  being  copies  of  those  found 
aboard  the  Pallas  and  Licome  French 
frigates,  had  in  part  been  with-held ;  and 
such  of  them  as  had  not,  were  not  pro- 
duced till  since  the  House  met,  by  wnicb 
means  the  members  were  prevented  from 
knowing  any  thing  of  their  contents.  The 
papers  alluded  to,  had  been  transmitted  by 
nis  hon.  relation,  (admiral  Keppel)  to  the 
Admiralty-board ;  and  though  moved  for 
on  the  first  instance,  and  though  they 
could  be  copied  in  a  few  minutes,  they 
were  Witli-held.  Such  a  conduct  would 
fully  justify  him,  in  postponing  his  motion, 
that  gentlemen  might  have  time  to  peruse 
the  papers ;  but  as  he  meant  to  state  them 
as  part  of  his  speech,  it  would  answer  the 
ena  he  proposed,  which  was  to  shew  the , 
comparative  strength  of  the  respective 
squadrons,  at  the  tmie  the  honourable  ad- 
miral quitted  the  Channel  There  was 
still  something  which  had  a  worse  appear- 
ance than  the  mere  delay;  that  was  the 
omitting  entirely  the  letter  from  the  ad- 
miral, ^ich  accompanied  the  enclosures. 
He  then  proceeded,  and  in  a  prefatory 
discourse,  after  seating  the  seeming  ad- 

*  At  fbor  o'clock,  the  Hbtwe  ppet0iited'» 
most  i^speotthlc  ftppearance^  wiim»o^\%wnX 
was  unoccupied  ro  any  |iart  of  it,  and  upwards 
of  6fty  meuihera,  for  whom  there  was  no  roo9i 
ID  the  body  of  the  House,  were  obliged  t9  sU 
in  the  side  galleries. 
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Tanta^  which  gofernmenti  mereljr  mo- 
narchical had  over  those  limited  or  mixed, 
made  the  following  observations.  The  ge- 
neral opinion,  which  prevailed  was,  that  in 
governments  merely  arbitrary,  or  where 
the  direction  of  the  power,  force,  and  re- 
aources  of  the  cot°>monwealth  were  vested 
In  a  single  person,  or  in  a  few,  all  the  func- 
tions of  government  were  performed  with 
sreater  facility  and  dispatch,  particularly 
m  times  of  war.  Secresy,  which  was  the 
life  of  counsel,  was  secured ;  dispatch  and 
viffour  were  only  bounded  by  the  abilities 
of  the  state.  Tne  blow  was  struck,  or  the 
necessary  precautions  were  taken,  as  it 
were,  before  the  cause  was  known;  and 
the  people  acquiesced  in  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  their  rulers.  On  the  other 
band,  in  governments  where  the  political 
machine  consisted  of  different  movements, 
where  its  parts  were  more  complex,  and 
the  motion  of  the  whole  depended  upon  a 
combination  of  various  movements,  its  mo* 
tionswere  slower;  they  were  regular,  but 
less  vigorous ;  they  were  liable  to  be  de- 
feated, because  their  stated  progress  was 
made  public,  befo^  the  proposed  efiect 
could  take  place. 

This  was  a  speculative  proposition,  that 
no  man  could  deny.  Inde^  on  the  first 
hearing,  it  commanded  assent.  It  was  an 
abstract  proposition,  equally  clear,  that 
those  advantages  arising  in  arbitrary  go- 
vernments were  balanced  by  others  en- 
joyed in  free  governments.  The  latter 
were  better  calculated  for  times  of 
peace.  Men  were  more  effectually  pro- 
tected in  their  persons  and  properties; 
they  gave  encouragement  to  the  exertions 
of  private  individuals;  they  called  forth 
talents  out  of  obscurity,  into  the  service  of 
the  state ;  they  were  &vourable  to  mer- 
cantile adventure,  to  the  extension  of 
trade  and  commerce ;  they  inspired  a  love 
of  country,  and  a  spirit  of  honest  indepen- 
dency ;  in  short,  free  governments,  while 
they  put  every  man  upon  a  Idvel,  and  ren- 
dered him  independent  of  every  thing  but 
the  law,  combined  every  member  of  the 
society  in  one  common  interest,  and 
created  a  personal,  as  well  as  public  pride, 
which,  when  properly  directed  and  judi- 
ciously restrained,  was  the  strongest  ex- 
citement to  great  and  glorious  actions. 

Such  were  on  one  hand,  the  advantages 
that  in  theory  were  supposed  to  be  annexed 
to  governments,  where  the  whole  power  of 
the  community  was  vested  in,  and  exer- 
cised by,  a  single  person  ;  and  such  on  the 
other,  were  the  distinguishing  characte- 


ristics of  governments  constituted  imoa 
the  broad  basis  of  public  freedom.  But, 
although  in  theoiV,  each  proposition 
seemed  equally  eviclent,  experience  held 
a  different  language.  The  truth  was,  that 
the  arts  of  peace  had  not,  at  all  times, 
been  more  successfully  cultivated  in  states 
republican  and  free,  nor  yet  those  of  war, 
in  countries  purely  arbitrary  and  despotic. 
No  nations  had  been  more  successful  in 
war  than  those  in  which  the  body  of  the 
people  had  a  share  in  the  public  counsels ; 
none  had  oftener  failed,  than  those  who 
excluded  them  entirely  from  interfering 
in  the  administration  of  public  affiiirs. 

The  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and 
Rome  exhibited  the  strongest  proofs  of  the 
former.  This  country  would  remain  a 
monument  to  the  end  of  time,  of  the  fortu- 
nate and  almost  irresistible  exertions  of  a 
mixed  government  Holland  and  Switzer-  . 
land  further  confirmed  the  truth  of  thispro- 
position,  That  no  form  of  government  is  so 
well  calculated  for  the  happiness  of  its  sub- 
jects, for  internal  prosperity,  and  exter- 
nal strength,  as  that  in  which  the  power 
is  delegated  by  the  people,  and  exercised 
by  the  executive  power  under  their  controul. 

The  reason  wiiich  struck  him  was  this : 
the  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  the 
state,  being  separate  and  distinct,  the 
crown  and  its  ministers  are  conditionally 
vested  with  as  much  power  as  is  necessary 
for  the  discbarge  of  the  trust  committed 
to  their  care.  The  executive  power  may 
make  peace  and  war  ;  may  enter  into  al- 
liances ;  may  incur  expences ;  may,  in 
short,  adopt  every  measure,  which  the- 
terms  of  such  a  trust  can  be  supposed  to 
imply,  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as 
they  think  proper ;  followed  only  with 
this  single  condition,  that  they  are  respon- 
sible to  parliament  for  their  conduct.  If 
they  act  negligently,  comiptl v,  or  traitor- 
ously, they^  do  it  at  their  periL— at  the  ha- 
zard of  their  lives,  honours,  and  fortunes ; 
whereas,  in  arbitrary  governments,  where 
men  are  subject  to  the  same  failings  and 
vices,  being  not  subject  to  a  like  controul, 
or  to  be  called  to  any  account  for  their 
conduct,  their  conduct  being  directed  by 
the  only  person  in  whose  power  it  is  to 
disgrace  or  punish  them,  so  long  as  they 
preserve  the  confidence  of  the  sovereign 
they  have  nothing  to  fear,  or  to  deter 
them  from  giving  the  most  pernicious 
counsels  their  ambition  or  per;K>nal  inte- 
rests may  prompt  them  to.  They  have  no 
accounts  or  afler-reckonings  to  settle  with 
the  public,  whom  they  have  oppressed  or 
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betrayed ;  if  they  have  been  able  to  flatter 
a  weak  priDce  into  a  favourable  opinion  of 
their  services,  or  to  persuade  a  wicked 
one,  that  their  incapacity  was  the  eftect 
of  a  zeal  for  his  person,  and  an  implicit 
obedience  to  his  commands,  they  are  sure 
to  be  honoured  and  caressed  at  court, 
while,  perhaps,  they  are  execrated  and  de- 
tested throughout  the  nation. 

How  far  the  doctrine  of  a  free  govern«. 
ment,  retaining  a  dernier  controul  over  the 
executiye  power,  was  applicable  to  the 
constitution  of  this  country,  was  a  subject 
worthy  of  the  particular  attention  of  the 
House,  because  it  was  a  matter  most  in- 
timately connected  with  the  subject  of  de- 
bate of  the  present  day^  The  controul  he 
alluded  to,  was  the  inquisitorial  power 
vested  in  that  House  ;  a  controul,  which 
he  presumed  no  gentleman  present  would 
deny  had  been  so  beneficially  and  success- 
fully exercised  upon  many  former  occa- 
sions. It  amounted  fairly  to  this:  We 
have  confided  in  administration,  for  the 
e&cting  such  and  such  purposes,  which 
can  be  better  brought  about  by  the  few 
than  the  many  ;  the  trust  is  conditional ; 
we,  who  have  delegated  the  power,  re- 
serve a  right  to  withdraw  our  confidence, 
when  we  discover  that  it  has  been  impro- 
perly bestowed  or  abused ;  a  want  of  abi- 
lity or  integrity,  equally  disqualifies  the 
persons  intrusted,  and  subjects  them  to 
punishment  or  dismissal,  according  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case.  He 
said,  parliament  might  forbear  the  exercise 
of  this  right  of  punishment  and  enquiry, 
but  they  could  not  divest  themselves  of  it, 
it  being  of  the  very  essence  of  the  consti- 
tution :  they  had  a  right  to  exercise  it  in 
two  ways ;  the  one  by  way  of  prevention, 
the  other  judicially.  It  was  the  .duty  of 
parliament  to  remove,  upon  good  grounds, 
in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  further  evils^ 
Wicked  and  weak  counsel'iors  were  proper 
objects  of  removal,  in  the  first  instance;  of 
condign  punishment  upon  a  constitutional 
investigation,  and  legal  proceedings,  in  the 
ifecond«  Parliament  stood  between  the 
people  and  the  executive  power  ;  and  it 
was  only  through  that  medium  the  people 
could  constitutionally  seek,  or  legally  ob« 
tain,  redress. 

He  was  free  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
motion  of  the  present  day  was  founded 
strictly  in  the  principles  he  had  now  laid 
down;  it  looked  immediately  to  removal 
as  the  first  step  to  enquiry,  and  conse- 
quent punishment.  It  might  be  said, 
aod  he  expected  to  hear  it  urged   wi&h 
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all  imagrnable  confidence  and  plausibi' 
lity,  «•  What !  criminate  without  cause^ 
and  punish  without  proof  I  Would  you 
condeipn  a  person  absent,  and  un-* 
heard  ?"  The  proper  answer  to  these  ques-* 
tions  would  depend  upon  the  sense  of 
the  Hoiise.  It  would  rest  solely  with  the 
House  to  judge  whether  the  facts  he  should 
slate  offered  good  ground  of  crimination^ 
If  they  did,  it  would  afterwards  rest  with 
tl>e  House,  whether,  the  proofs  were  suffi- 
cient to  support  a  public  accusation,  or 
parliamentary  impeachment.  It  would 
rei^t  with  those  whom  the  constitution  had 
appointed  to  decide  in  the  last  instance,  to 
declare  whether  the  party  or  persons  ac-* 
cused  were  guilty ;  and  to  direct  the  na-« 
ture  and  extent  df  the  punishment* 

Ministers  had  hitherto  evaded  eVery 
thing  which  could  possibly  lead  to  an  in-< 
quiry  into  their  conduct,  by  refusing  every 
document  necessary  for  their  acquittal  or 
conviction ;  every  thing  which  might  lead 
to  proofs  of  their  guilt  or  innocence.  The 
papers  which  he  had  moved  for  some  days 
since,  relative  to  any  information  they 
might  have  received  concerning  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Brest  squadron,  afforded  a  re* 
centproof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Thd 
fate  of  that  motion  was,  that  it  received 
a  negative ;  and  he  presumed  that  many 
gentlemen  who  voted  in  the  majority  on 
that  occasion,  voted  merely  on  the  reason 
assigned  by  tJie  noblc.lord  in  the  blue  rib*' 
bon :  *«  That  the  disclosing  secrets  of  state, 
which  must  be  the  case  if  the  papers  then 
moved  for  were  granted,  would  be  danger- 
ous, and  might  prove  of  the  worst  conse-» 
quence."  This  plausible  objection  would 
be  removed.  The  information  necessary 
to  support  the  motion  he  meant  to  make^ 
wouldbe  grounded  on  the  evidence  on  the 
table,  which  contained  no  secrets  of  states 
secondly,  the  answers  he  expected  to  re- 
ceive to  the  questions  he  proposed  to  put 
to  his  hou.  relation  near  him^  would  sup- 
ply, he  trusted,  what  was  deficient  in  the 
papers  ;  and,  thirdly,  nothing  would  oi' 
could  come  out  but  what  wat  known  ta 
all  Europe,  and  consequei  tly  to  every 
gentleman  present,  who  had  turned  hia 
thoughts  to  the  subjects 

He  then  proceeded  to  state  his  facts^ 
and  point  to  his  conclusions.  His  facts 
were,  that  although  administration,  or  he 
would  speak  out,  he  meant  the  earl  'of 
Sandwich,  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty^ 
had,  in  the  naonth  of  November  1777,  nofr 
by  a  casual  expression,  which  dropped 
from  him  in  debute,  but  repeatedly  in  au« 
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Bwer  to  doubts  started  and  assertions  to 
the  contrary,  made  by  several  persons  in  a^ 
certain  respectable  assembly,*  solemnly 
affirmed,  and  pledged  himself  in  his  official 
capacity,  that  there  were  then  35  ships  of 
tiie  line  ready  for  sea,  and  fit  for  actual 
service,  and  7  more  in  great  forwardness, 
which  would  be  ready  for  sea  in  a  fort- 
night ;  notwithstanding  which,  early  in  the 
month  of  March  following,  when  the'  hon. 
admiral,  by  the  desire  of  bis  sovereign, 
went  to  Portsmouth  to  examine  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  ships,  there  were  not 
more  than  6  ships  of  the  line  in  a  state  fit 
to  meet  an  enemy.  That  after  that  pe^ 
riod  great  diligence  was  used ;  yet,  in  the 
monui  of  June,  the  force  actually  ready  for 
sea  was  little  superior,  if  at  all,  to  what  it 
had  been  stated  m  the  preceding  Novem- 
ber. That  early  in  the  montfi  of  June, 
admiral  Keppel  was  sent  to  cruize  off  tbe 
coast  of  France  with  20  ships  of  the  line 
only,  though  by  the  papers  on  the  table, 
taken  aboard  the  Pallas  and  Licome,  it 
appeared  there  were  then  27  ships  of  the 
line  lying  in  Qrest  water,  and  5  more  in 
great  forwardness  ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
whole  S2  were  at  sea  early  in  the  month  of 
July ;  which  force  was  acconmanied  bv  a 
mach  greater  proportion  of  irieates  than 
the  British  squadron,  the  number  being 
15,  including  those  which  were  cruizing 
oiF  Brest  harbour.  He  then  corroborated 
the  facts  stated  in  this  narrative,  by  read- 
ing such  parts  of  admiral  Keppel's  defence 
upon  his  trial  as  directty  applied  to,  or 
served  to  confirm  them.  He  also  read  the 
papers  taken  aboard  the  Pallas  and  Li- 
corne,  containing  an  order  for  providing 
iinchorage  in  Brest  water  for  27  sail  ot 
the  line,  stating  their  rates,  the  flags  to  be 
borne  aboard  them,  and  that  anchorage 
would  be  likewise  wanting  for  five  more, 
not  then  ready.  The  Kne  of  battle  con- 
sisted of  one  of  113,  one  of  106,  eight  of 
84  and  80,  20  of  74  and  64,  one  of  56^  and 
one  of  50  guns. 

The  conclusion  which  this  state  of  facts 
supported  was  obvious  to  the  most  mode- 
rate capacity,  and  must  equally  strike  the 
meanest  as  the  most  enlightened  under- 
standing, which  was,  that  when  admhral 
Keppel  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  9th 
of  June,'  with  20  ships,  with  orders  to 
cruize  off  Ushant  for  so  many  days,  the 
Admiralty  board  musf  have  known  that 
there  were  then  50  ready  to  proceed  to 
tea  in  Brest  water,  or  they  were  ignorant 
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of  the  fact.  If  the  former,  it  was  an  act 
of  the  highest  criminality,  to  risk  the  fiite 
of  this  country  on  so  ereat  a  disparity  of 
force ;  nay,  allowing  tnat  the  French  had 
but  27  ships  ready  for  sea,  the  Admiralty  - 
board  were  no  less  blameable.  Had  unt 
engagement  happened,  which  must  inevi- 
taHy  have  been  the  case  had- not  admiral 
Keppel  returned  into  port,  the  conse-^ 
quences  troqld  probdl^ly  nave  proved  fatal 
to  the  naval  power  of  this  country.  If  the 
western  squadron  had  been  defeated,  it 
would  have  probably  gone  to  the  exter« 
minating  the  seeds  of  a  navy  of  this  coun-^ 
try;  our  trade  would  have  been  ruined, 
our  coasts  would  have  been  insulted,  and 
there  would  have  been  nothing  to  prevent 
M.  D'Orvilliersfrom  burning  and  aestroy-' 
ing  our  two  great  naral  arsenals,  Ports« 
mouth  and  Plymouth.  On  the  other  hand, 
presuming  that  the  first  lord  of  the  Admi-> 
ralty  was  i^orant  of  the  real  naval  force 
of  France  m  the  Bey,  would  not  the  con^ 
sequences  to  the  nation  have  been  the 
same  i  And  was  not  his  conduct  equallv 
criminal  ?  Negygence  in  persons  in  high 
trust,  to  whom  the  safety  and  protection 
of  the  state  are  committed,  was  not  like 
negligence  on  ordinary  occasions  ;  negli«- 
gence  in  such  men  amounted  to  crimina- 
lity, and  for  persons  in  high  and  respon^ 
sible  situations  to  plead  ignorance,  in  jus« 
tificatlon  of  their  misconduct  and  neglect^ 
was,  in  fact,  acknowledging  thetnselvea 
guilty.  But  his  present  motion  not  being 
immediately  directed  to  punishment,  but 
removal,  it  was  enough  for  Lkn  to  main« 
tain  and  prove,  that  the  fiite  of  this  natioi^ 
was  committed  to  an  unequal  contest,  and 
^t  those  who  had  wflfulltr  or  undelign- 
edly  led  the  nation  into  so  hazardous  a  8i<« 
tuation,  ought  instantly  to1>e  removed,  as 
unworthy  of,  or  unequal  to  the  trust  com* 
mitted  to  their  charge. 

It  might  be  said.  Is  not  removal  a  kind 
of  puoisnment  I  In  some  instances  it  cer^ 
tainly  was  not.  Here  it  was  meant  aa 
some  degree  of  punishment,  or  rather 
leading  to  it.  The  removal  was  incidental, 
not  dhrectly  personal,  because  the  dbjeet 
was  the  preservation  of  the  state;  the 
measure  of  removal  was  the  measure  adopt* 
ed  to  the  attainment  of  that  object,  iie 
add,  the  Journals  of  parliament  contained 
Sieveral  precedents' of  motions  of  removal, 
not  proceeded  with  upon  evidence  amount^ 
ing  to  criminal  conviction.  Such  were 
the  cases  of  the4u|^e  of  Lauderdale  aa:id 
lord  Danby,  m  the  reign  of  Chlnrles  2 ;  of 
lords  Orfiiffdy  Soniersy  and  HaUfito,  in  that 
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afidng  WiUiain^  of  the  bishop  of  Wor- 
eetttttf  in  the  Queen's  reign ;  ot  lord  Ox- 
hrd  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Ut;  and 

•  of  several  others,  whose  names  he  did  not 
inunediately  recollect.*  The  pn^rktj  of 
the  proceeoing  was  manifest;  for  if  the 
mischief  was  ^at  and  the  evil  alarming, 
and  no  other  timely  remedy  could  be  ap- 
plied, removal  was  the  only  step  that  could 
mapeadf  or  put  a  period  to  the  evil.  In 
the  present  instance,  therefore,  if  the 
gronnds  of  complaint  were  sufficient  to 
wapj^art  the  resolution,  it  odled  for  nothing 
iBpre  to  jtHti^  removal  It  might  be  saio. 
Are  pro<»edmgs  to  stop  here?  By  no 
means.  His  motion  was  this,  he  said : 
^  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  the 
Midinff  ttdimral  Keppel  in^  the  month  of 
Jane  last,  to  a  stauon  off  the  coast  of 
France,  with  a  squadron  of  20  ships  of  the 
line,  and  foar  fingates,  at  a  time  when  a 
French  fleet,  consistmg,  as  there  is  great 
i«sson  to  bdiieve,  of  82  ships  of  the  line, 
and  certainly  of  27,  with  a  great  number 
of  fiigstes,  was  at  Brest,  and  ready  to  put 
to  sea,  was  a  measure  greatly  hazardmg 
the  ssfefy  of  the  kingdom,  without  any 
prospect  of  an  adeouate  advantage."  He 
was  free  to  aoknowledfie,  that  if  he  carried 
tins  motion,  he  would  follow  it  with  ano- 
tiier  for  the  removal  of  the  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty:  and  it  would  then  rest  with 
that  House,  whether  the  facts  stated  in 
hk  motion  would  not  furnish  matter  suffi- 
cient to  found  upon  it  a  parliamentary  im- 
peachment. 

He  had  ihas  declared  Vm  objects  with- 
out reserve:  be  looked  upon  lord  Sand- 
wich to  be  the  head  and  mouth  of  the  ad- 
mindty  board,  and  of  course,  in  every 
sense  responsible  for  its  conduct:  and  he 
was  the  more  urged  to  say  so,  because  it 
would  serve  to  shorten  the  debate,  and 
prevent  the  several  members  of  that  board 
who  were  present  in  their  places,  from  en- 
terin|^  into  persoiud  justifications.  In  their 
judicud  and  ministerial  capacity  they  were 

•  only  responnble :  but  as  they  had  no  direct 
communica^n  with  the  sovereign;  as 
they  were  not  admitted  to  his  councils ;  as 
their  advice  was  never  sought  nor  taken ; 
as  no  one  pert  of  the  prcmosition  stated  in 
the  motion,  though  fiilqr  proved,  could 
reach  them ;  he  did  expect  that  the  gen- 
tlemen, occupying  seats  at  that  board, 
woidd  not  take  up  the  defence  of  their  own 
conduct,  as  a  proof  of  the  innocence  of 
—  .        "■■-., 

•  See  VeK  4,  pp.  0«6.  OSS.  Vol.  5,  pp.  125f . 
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the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  If  they 
could  controvert  the  facts,  or  justify  them, 
in  that  case  the  subject  lay  open  to  them, 
as*itdid  to  every  other  member;  but  as 
ibcy  were  not  answerable  for  the  state  of 
the  navy  in  June  last,  or  at  any  preceding 
period ;  as  it  was  not  by  their  advice  the 
squadron  under  admiral  Keppel  was  sent 
to  sea ;  as  they  could  not,  in  the  usual 
exercise  of  the  powers  or  functions  of 
their  office,  be  acquainted  with  the  state 
and  condition,  the  number  and  strength 
of  the  Brest  fleet ;  in  fine,  as  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  counsels  which  dictated 
tne  measure  of  sending  admired  Keppel  to 
sea,  they  must,  from  these  several  circum- 
stances,  be  exculpated  from  all  blame  on 
that  account;  at  least,  from  any  thing 
which  at  present  appeared  to  the  Contrary. 
The  measure,  whether  wis^  or  injudiciouf^ 
presented  itself  to  them,  after  it  had  been 
considered,  matured,  and  determined  upon 
elsewhere.  They  might  retain  contrary 
(pinions,  but,  as  a  matter  of  state,  pre- 
viously decided  upon  in  his  M^jesty^s 
councils,  they  hadT  nothinff  to  do  but  to 
obejr.  The  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the 
admiralty,  having  all  the  necessary. infor- 
mation, could  only  decide,  and  be  alone 
responsible,  and  consequently  he  expected 
to  hear  that  sort  of  justincation  which 
went  to  the  measures  and  conduct  of  the 
noble  lord,  only  relied  upon. 

He  did  not  wish  to  be  understood — ^for 
he  was  persuaded  o£  the  contrary — that 
even  if  admiral  Keppel  had  bpen  defeated, 
and  a  descent  had  been  taiade  on  this  king- 
dom in  conseouence  of  that  defeat,  that  a 
conquest  wotud  have  ensued ;  but  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  House,  the  very  perilous  si- 
tuation this  nation,  in  such  an  event,  would 
have  been  reduced  to ;  and  how  incum- 
bent it  was  upon  the  House  to  pass  a 
marked  censure,  and  express  the  strongest 
displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  those  who 
had  staked  the  fate  of  this  country  on  the 
issue  of  so  perilous  a  contest.  In  tbe  first 
instance,  the  possibility  of  having  the 
seeds  of  all  future  navies,  as  it  were,  ex- 
terminated; in  the  second,  putting  us  to 
the  hazard  of  contending  for  our  all  with  a 
raw,  undisciplined  militia,  just  embodied, 
and  a  very  inadequate  military  force, 
mostly  composed  of  cavalry.  He  would 
not  carry  his  ideas  as  far  as  ^ose  enter* 
tained  by  the  French,  that  a  landing  once 
made,  the  contest  would  only  be,  who 
sbouldpossess  the  Tower  of  London;  buthe 
would  say  thus  much,  that  without  an  army, 
without  posts,  without  fortresses  to  inter- 
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rupt  them  in  their  march  from  the  water- 
siue»  our  situation  would  be  indeed  terrible. 
No  roan  trusted  more  to  the  spirit  and 
native  bravery  of  Britons  than  he  did ;  yet 
he  c6uld  not  help  thinking,  that  in  the  two 
possible,  nay  probable,  events,  of  a  partial 
destruction  of  our  naval  force,  and  an  in- 
vasion under  the  circumstances  described, 
the  ruin  of  our  trade  and  commerce  then 
returning  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  to  the  amount  of  many  millions, 
our  want  of  military  preparation  and  in- 
ternal strength,  the  effect  the  whole  must 
have  upon  public  credit,  the  facility  of 
landing  on  our  coasts,  and  of  pouring  in 
troops  from  titne  to  time,  to  almost  any 
amount,  the  means  of  supplying  them  with 
provisions  in  a  few  hours,  till  they  had 
gained  a  footing  in  the  country,  all  these 
field  out  such  a  correct  picture  of  what 
might  have  been  the  consequences  of  *a 
defeat  at  sea,  as  fully  justified  the  highest 
censure  of  that  House,  on  the  authors  of  a 
nieasure,  which  risked  at  once  our  dearest 
interests,  our  independence,  nay,  our  very 
existence  as  a  free  nation. 

We  commented  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
miral's defence  which  be  had  read  soon 
afler  he  rose,  and  contended  next  that  the 
treachery  of  ministers  to  their  Country, 
the  persecution  and  prosecution  of  his  gal- 
lant relation,  demanded  the  utmost  indig- 
iiation  of  that  House.  He  went  into  a 
variety  of  argumentative  proofs  to  shew, 
that  instead  of  trusting  to  an  inferiority  in 
any  engagement  in  the  narrow  seas,  on 
which  the  fate  of  this  country  might  pos- 
sibly depend,  we  ought,  as  an  act  of  ne- 
cessary prudence  and  policy,  always  to 
endeavour  to  have  a  decided  superio- 
rity. Our  insular  situation,  the  nature  of 
our  internal  defence,  demanded  such  a 
precaution,  nay,  it  was  the  very  idea  of 
the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty 
himself,  who  had  said,  that  we  ought  not 
only  to  be  superior  to  France  alone,  but 
that  no  person  was  fit  to  preside  over  the 
naval  department,  who  did  not,  at  all 
times,  take  care  to  have  a  naval  force  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  whole  House  of  Bour- 
bon united.* 

He  begged  leave  to  repeat,  that  he 
wished  for  the  fiillest  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  the  facts  stated  in  his  motion ;  but  mi- 
nisters had  refused  them  under  various 
pretences.  The  House  acquiesced  in  that 
refusal,  and  he  had  no  more  to  say  on  the 
•ubject,  so  far  as  it  respected  what  had 
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passed.  The  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon, 
besides  saying  that  the  papers  called  for 
would  give  improper  information  to  our 
enemies,  said,  that  those  papers  would  be 
necessary  for  the  justification  of  ministers* 
The  moment  was  then  arrived,  when  they 
were  called  upon  by  the  nature  of  the  mo- 
tion, to  produce  them  in  their  own  de- 
fonce.  if  they  refosed  it,  would  it  not  be 
prima  Jade  evidence,  that  the  productioa 
oi  them  would  make  against  and  not  iitt 
them  ?  They  were  refused  in  a  very  thin 
House,  but  from  the  present  full  appear- 
ance, he  trusted  that  the  Home  would  odl 
for  them,  or  draw  the  obvious  conclusicHi* 
Be  that  as  it  might,  if  he  could  not  pro- 
cure the  very  t^t  proofs,  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  the  next  best  evi- 
dence, namely,  the  papers  taken  aboard 
the  Licome  and  Pallas,  further  corrobo- 
rated, confirmed,  and  explained,  by  the 
testimonv  of  the  honourable  admiral  in  his 
place.  With  that  intention,  and  with  the 
permission  of  the  House  and  hb  hotaioura- 
ble  relation,  he  would  put  such  questions 
to  him,  as  he  thought  were  necessary  to 
prove  CO  its  satisfaction,  the  two  leading 
facts  stated  in  his  motion,  that  of  the 
number  of  ships  under  the  honourable  ad- 
miral, and  the  force  under  the  command 
of  M.  D'Orvilliers,  the  day  the  former 
sailed  from  Plymouth. 

Admiral  Keppel  rose,  and  expressed  his 
feelings  on  his  present  embarrassed  situa- 
tion. He  said,  he  was  called  upon  by  his 
honourable  frieiid  to  answer  to  several 
questions,  which  he  was  satisfied  would 
fall  short  of  the  necessary  information. 
He  never  would,  upon  any  provooation, 
disclose  those  secrets  entrusted  to  him  as 
a  professional  man.  As  for  the  informa- 
tion stated  out  of  his  defence,  it  was  to 
the  best  of  his .  knowledge  strictly  true. 
He  was  called  into  the  King's  closet  in 
November  1776,  and  consulted  by  his  so- 
vereign. He  gave  him  his  opinion  like  an 
honest  man,  at  the  time,  but  heard  no 
more  on  the  subject,  till  called  upon  by 
his  sovereign  last  March ;  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  he  still  retained ;  but,  to  his 
great  disappointment,  when  he  arrived  at 
Portsmouth,  he  did  not  find  above  six 
ships  of  the  line  <^  fit  to  meet  a  seaman's 
eye."  He  acknowledged,  that  great  exer- 
tions soon  succeeded ;  and  that,  consider- 
ing the  state  of  the  navy  at  the  period  al- 
luded to,  compared  with  what  it  was  three 
months  after,  the  conduct  of  the  Admit 
ralty-board  meritjed  approbation, 
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He  then  proceeded  to  state  several  par- 
ticulars mentioned  by  Mr.  Fox,  till  he 
came  to  the  taking  of  the  Pallas  and  Li- 
come,  where  the  papers  read  at  the  table 
wei e  found.  He  ainrmed,  he  was  never 
^  more  distressed  in  his  life,  than  on  the 
straggle  which  arose  in  his  breast  upon 
the  occasion ;  a  struggle  between  his  feel- 
ings and  his  honour,  and  his  dutj  to  his 
king  and  country.  His  love  of  his  coun- 
try, however,  at  length  prevailed,  and  he 
turned  his  back  on  his  enemy  for  the  first 
time.  He  returned  to  his  native  country 
with  grief  and  anxiety,  and  lamented  that 
the  public  safety  made  it  necessary,  or 
that  iote  should  have  determined  that  the 
tevere  lot  had  fallen  to  his  share. 

He  was  severe  Upon  administration  ; 
said,  he  Irnd  been  open  and  explicit  all 
along;  and  that  he  little  expected  that 
when  he  had  opened  the  real  sentiments  of 
his  heart  to  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
any  intentions  to  ruin  and  betray  him  were 
in  contc^mplation.  He  was  not  conscious 
of  giving  any  cause  of  offence,  unless 
pointing  out  to  administration  where  they 
were  wrong ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  fina- 
ing  fault,  but  in  order  |o  prevent  the  like 
in  future.  When  he  determined  to  return 
home,  he  threw  himself  on  the  judgment 
of  his  country,  whose  safety  and  protec- 
tion was  his  principal  object ;  for,  had  he 
followed  hia  own  feelines,  he  certainly 
ihould  not  have  returned,  be  the  conse- 
quence what  it  might.  He  went  into  se- 
veral other  particulars,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  bestowed  the  highest  commen- 
dations on  the  conduct  of  lord  Howe. 
He  disclaimed  all  connections  with  admi- 
nistration, at  any  time;  and  said,  that, 
considering  his  state  of  health,  and  the 
uniform  conduct  of  the  Admiralty-board, 
it  would  not  be  prudent,  nor  in  any  way 
consistent  with  his  honour,  to  serve  again 
under  the  present  board  of  Admiralty. 

Mr.  Fox  now  proceeded  to  put  the 
questions  to  him,  as  a  member,  delivering 
his  testimony  in  his  place.  The  first 
question  he  put  was,  How  many  ships  of 
tae  line  had  he  under  his  command,  when 
hesailed  firom  Plymouth  ? — Twenty.  How 
many  frigates  ? — Here 

Mr.  Brett  rose  to  desire  that  the  ques- 
tions might  be  taken  down  in  writing. 
The  noise  being  very  great,  lord  North 
and  lord  Howe  rose  at  the  same  instant, 
bat  the  first  thing  that  could  be  heard  was 
lord  Howe^s  desiring  that  the  admiral's 
^idence  might  be  taken  down  in  writing. 

J4>rd  North  objected  to  this  proposition. 

t 


He  said,  that  no  notice  having  been  given 
that  witnesses  were  to  be  examined,  it 
was  extremely  improper.  It  would  amount 
to  evidence  only  on  one  side ;  and  if  any 
motion  was  meant  to  be  engrafted  upon 
the  evidence  thus  given,  the  House  coidd 
come  to  no  resolution  upon  it,  because  it 
was  no  more  than  partial  evidence.  He 
did  not  apply  the  word  *  partial'  to  the  hon. 
admiral,  but  merely  to  preserve  the  order 
and  regularity  of  proceeding,  which  in 
matters  of  accusation  always  supposed,  be- 
fore any  decision  was  had,  tliat  witnesses 
were  examined  on  both  sides. 

Sir  Grey  Cooper  adopted  the  same  idea, 
and  contended,  that  no  step  in  a  criminal 
prosecution  could  be  taken  till  the  party 
was  informed  of  the  nature  of  his  accusa- 
tion, in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
repel  the  charge  by  contrary  testimony. 

Mr.  Fox  replied,  that  hb  motion  con- 
tained no  matter  of  criminal  accusation ; 
that,  in  its  utmost  extent,  it  led  only  to 
removal ;  that  another  species  of  evidence 
must  be  adduced  to  support  a  criminal  ac- 
cusation ;  consequently,  that  the  principle 
laid  down  did  not  apply.  The  House, 
when  the  evidence  was  .given,  would  be 
the  best  judge  whether  it  was  sufficient  to 
support  his  motion  upon  a  plain  matter  of 
fact ;  if,  in  the  month  of  June  last,  admiral 
Keppel  received  orders  to  proceed  off 
Ushant  with  20  ships  of  the  line,  whfle 
there  were  for  certain  27  ships  of  equal 
force  lying  in  Brest-water :  and  if  this 
fact  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
House,  his  motion  must  go ;  and  tlien  the 
question  of  the  noble  earl^s  removal,  as 
first  commissioner  of  the  Admiralty,  would 
next  present  itself  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  He  begged  leave  to  repeat, 
that  removal  did  not  imply  legal  guilt,  or 
consequent  punishment ;  that  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  and  the  usage  of  parlia- 
ment, contradicted  any  such  idea:  that 
there  were  numerous  precedents  in  su^ 
poK  of  this  doctrine,  and  particularly  m 
the  year  1674*,  there  was  one  in  point,  - 
when  a  charge  of  an  offensive  nature  being 
made  against  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  one 
or  more  members  rose  in  their  places,  who 
testified  that  they  had  heard  him  tell  the 
king,  that  *<  Your  majesty's  edicts  ought 
to  be  obeyed ;  for  they  are  equal  with  the 
laws,  and  ought  to  be  observed  in  the  first 
place.'**  What  was  the  consequence? 
The  House,  against  which  the  communi- 
cation was  made,  instantly  agreed  to  ^ 
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mAAcom  to  ^e  tfaroBe,  to  remove  Lauder* 
dale  from  his  presence  and  cotuicils  for 
ever, 

Mr.  CormoaU  objected  to  taking  down 
the  eridence  of  the  kca.  admiral  m  writ- 
iDff;  obsenringy  that  the  precedent  dted 
did  f^ot  apply,  only  as  to  the  removal ;  for 
It  did  not  appear  tW  the  evidence  alluded 
io  ii\  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale 
was  committed  to  writing. 

Mr.  r.  Tommhend  remWked  with  seve- 
rity on  the  word  <  side/  used  by  the  noble 
lord  in  the  blue  ribbon.  He  hoped  that, 
in  a  matter  whidi  concerned  the  safety  of 
the  state,  he  should  have  heard  nothing  of 
the  word  side ;  but  now  he  was  folly  con* 
vinced,  that  the  whole  of  the  business  was 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  the  word  side ; 
that  side  had  sent  out  the  admiral  with  an 
inferior  forc^;  that  side  had  refused  to 
thank  him  for  saving  his  country  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  honour  and  personal  secu« 
rity ;  that  side  had  depreciated  the  victory 
of  the  27th  of  July,  and  called  it  a  d^eat ; 
that  side  had  instituted  an  ill-founded  md 
malicious  prosecutioD  against  him,  as  a  re- 
ward of  his  high  and  meritorious  services ; 
that  9ide  had  refused  to  testify  any  mark 
of  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  his  ac- 
cuser; that  side  had,  on  the  contrary, 
shewn  every  mark  of  approbation  to  the 
accuser,  and  a£Porded  him  all  the  protec- 
tion they  dare,  consistently  with  their  own 
immediate  interests ;  and  that  side,  by  the 
aame  spirit  of  rancorous  persecution  and 
malice,  was  determined  to  drive  the  hon. 
admiral  for  ever  itom  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  spoke  likewise  to  the  point 
of  order,  and  said  it  was  to  die  highest 
degree  absurd  to  talk  of  .receiving  evi. 
dence,  and  refuse  tlte  making  any  use  of 
it,  which  <nu8t  be  the  case  if  not  committed 
to  writing. 

A  orodigious  uproar  now ,  succeeded ; 
order  being,  however,  restored,  the  Speaker 
aaid,  the  evidenoe  must,  if  received,  be 
committed  to  writing. 

Lord  Hocoff  proposed  that  the  questions, 
ftt  well  as  answers,  should  be  tnken  down. 

Mr.  J%itg  quoted  a  precedent  in  point 
'firom  the  Journals,  on  a  debate  upon  the 
miscarriage  of  the  last  Dutch  war,  when 
the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  the 
find,  commanded ;  for,  upon  a  question  of 
&ct  arising  in  the  House,  it  appeared  in 
ihe  Journal,  which  was  read  by  the  Clerk, 
that  evidence  was  immediately  called  for^ 
given,  and  taken  down  in  writme. 

Lord  Norths  in  reply  to  ifr.  Town- 
abend,  on  the  word  'side/  called  upon 


the  Speaker;  who  answared,  that  no  ques- 
tion could  be  taken  down  tn  writing,  in 
order  to  frame  a  motion  npon  the  evi- 
dence, unless  the  Houae  was  in  a  previous 
enquiry. 

Mr.  Bynff  appealed  again  to  the  preoe-  , 
dent  recited,  and  added  another  respect- 
ing the  examination  of  the  sheriff  at  the 
bi^,  in  the  case  of  the  Brentford  riot,  at 
the  Middlesex  election.  He  observed  the 
very  disorderly,  unfair  manner,  the  House 
had  proceeded,  in  respect  of  the  vight  hon. 
baronet  over  the  way  (sir  W.  Meredith) 
who  had  presented  himself  three  or  four 
times  to  the  House,  and  though  he  had  a 
paper  in  his  hand,  which  he  presumed  was 
a  motion,  he  was  as  often  obliged  to  sit 
down,  and  two  or  three  times  to  give  way, 
partioilarly  to  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
r&bon. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  took  up  the  pre* 
cedent  so  much  relied  upon  by  the  hon, 
gentleman  who  spoke  last.  He  said,  it 
appealed  by  the  precedent,  that  there  was 
a  committee  sitting  at  the  time  of  the  mis* 
carriages  on  the  Dutch  war,  and  that  the 
evidence  civen  before  the  House  was  re* 
forred  to  Uiat  committee. 

Sir  fV.  Meredith  tlien  moved,  «  That 
the  questioDs  proposed  to,  and  answers 
made  by,  admiral  Keppel,  be  taken  down 
at  the  table  as  evidence.'' 

Lord  North  rose  in  warmth,  and  said  he 
had  a  motion  to  make  as  well  sis  the  right 
hon.  gentleman ;  it  was  not  indeed  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  if  the  hon.  gentle- 
man made  his,  he  would  move  Uie  one  he 
intended  by  -way  of  amendment.  His 
amendment  was,  **  noenquiiy  having  been 
instituted  by  the  Hmise.''  He  then  ined 
several  viofent  expressions,  and  after  ob- 
serving that  the  Speaker  had  abready 
given  his  opinion  against  committing  the 
evidence  to  writing,  made  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing words :  <<  The  House  is  bound  by 
the  authority  of  the  Chair  in  all  cases 
whatsoever.'* 

Mr.  Fox  moved,  that  these  words  b^ 
taken  down.  This  gave  birth  to  g>ea( 
confusion.  The  worcu  given  to  the  Cleric 
to  be  taken  down,^were  not  the  exact 
words  spoken ;  the  uproar  bemg  too  great 
for  the  Clerk  to  hear,  or  the  members  to 
recoiled. 

Lord  North  rose  to  palliate,  but  refused 
in  e&ct  to  explain ;  but  at  length  he  qua- 
lified the  expression  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  *^  The  House  is  bound  by  the  power 
of  the  Chair  m  almostall  cases,  if— and  hero 
be  said  he  was  inl^nipted— if  the  House 
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iboald  80  determine.'*— This  apology  was 
acoq>ted. 

Mr.  Dempiter  caHed  upon  the  Chair  to 
gifetis  opinion.  He  contended  it  was 
hig  dotj,  and  in  the  warmth  of  expression 
nid,  if  he  refused,  he  would  Complain  of 
hiffl  to  his  constituents. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  had  tko  predilec^ 
tien  one  way  or  the  other ;  that  in  the  per« 
fonottice  of  his  duty  he  cared  for  neither 
tide  of  the  House ;  that  he  did  not  dip  in 
^  politics  of  any  or  either  party,  ana  he 
eaUed  Almighty  Ood  to  bear  witness,  that 
what  be  was^oing  to  say,  proceeded  from 
his  real  opinion.  His  opinion  then  was, 
Ibat  the  evidence  could  not  be  committed 
to  writing,  unless  there  had  been  an  en^ 
fm  before  the  House. 

Tne  question  being  put  upon  lord 
North's  Amendment,  the  House  dhrided : 
Tellers. 

«-{£:b^  : : 

So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative.  As 
toon  as  the  members  returned  into  the 
House,  the  question  was  put  on  sir  W. 
Meredith's  motion,  which  passed  in  the 
negative. 

Mr.  Fox  them  proceeded  to  put  several 
other  questions  to  admiral  Keppel,  which 
were  answered  substantially,  as  he  had 
•tated  them  in  his  speech.  He  observed, 
as  toon  as  this  scei^e  was  closed,  that  the 
notion  for  taking  down  the  questions  and 
inwrert  in  writing,  was  lost  by  the  opinion 
Mtered  from  the  Chair.  He  was  satis- 
fied that  the  Chair  had  acted  strictly  im- 
P^'^y ;  yet,  he  could  not  help  observ- 
ttg,  that  the  Chair,  ^en  first  consulted, 
tnswered  without  reserve,  **  that  the  evi- 
^ence  ought  to  be  taken  down  by  the 
Clerk.''  ^ 

The  Speaker  replied,  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tkaan  had  omitted  the  latter  part  of  the 
•catence,  which  was,  **  if  the  House  was 
Id  aa  enquiry.'* 

Mr.  F<kc  resumed  his  speech.  He  de- 
clared, he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
poofs  contained  in  die  answers  given  by 
hit  hon.  relation,  that  the  fleet  sent  under 
luB  comimnd  was  considerably  Inferior  to 
that  of  France  then  preparing  to  sail  from 
Brest.  He  descanted  on  the  negligence, 
•hsiinacy,  or  designed  treachery  of  minis- 
terg,  their  creduKtfr  in  trusting  to  the  as* 
•wrances  of  France,  when  so  often  warned 
Geooi  that  side  of  the  Houde ;  and  when 


they  luid  actual  informatioo  of  die  formi- 
dable naval  armao^t  gomg  on  at  Brest 
and  Toulon ;  their  indolence  and  unpar- 
donabie  inattentidn  to  the  measures  neces-> 
sary  for  our  home  defence,  and  the  secu-^ . 
rity  of  our  distant  possessions  and  depen« 
dencies. 

The  only  defence  which  administration 
could  set  up  was,  either  to  plead  that  they 
did  not  know  the  effective  strength  of 
France,  or  that  they  did;  m  eiUier  of 
which  cases,  he  should  leave  it  with  the 
judgment  of  the  House,  whether  their 
conduct  was  not  bi^y  culpable?  And 
wfaetlier,  in  the  first  instance,  they  ou^hf 
not  to  be  immediately  removed,  particu« 
lariy  the  noble  lord,  who  was,  ffoo»  hia 
office,  more  especially  responsible  for  the 
measures  pursued  and  adopted  in  his  own 
proper  department?  His  motion,  as  h» 
observed  before,  did  not  go  so  far  as  the 
noble  lord's  removal ;  but,  if  it  ^ouUI 
meet  with  the  approbadon  of  a  majority 
of  the  House,  he  meant  most  eertaintv  ta 
follow  it  with  a  proposition  to  diat  e8ectw> 
He  then  moved,  **  That  it  appears  to  this 
House,  that  the  sending  admnral  Keppe]> 
in  the  month  of  June  Is^t,  to  a  station  off 
the  coast  of  France,  with  a  squadron  of  20 
ships  of  the  line,  and  4  fri^tes,  at  a  dma 
when  a  French  fleet,  consisting,  as  there 
is  great  reason  to  believe,  of  32  ships  of' 
the  line,  and  certainly  of  27>  with  a  great 
number  of  frigates,  was  at  Brest,  and 
ready  to  put  to  sea,  was  a  measure  greatly 
hazarding  the  safety  of  these  kii^oros, 
witliout  any  prospect  of  an  adequate  ad-^ 
vantage." 

Lord.  Mulgrave  made  a  long  defence^ 
To  the  written  proofs  on  the  table,  he  re- 
plied, that  they  were  the  most  loose  and 
ladefim'te  imaginable.  They  were  without 
date,  and  contained  no  more  than  an  order 
to  the  pilots  to  provide  anchorage  for  sa 
many  ships  of  such  and  such  rates ;  but 
no  proof  that  any  such  ships  were  in  ex« 
istence :  nay,  ta  come  to  the  fair  conclu- 
sion, the  paper  proved  the  contrary ;  for 
it  contained  evidence,  not  that  the  ships 
were  ready  for  sea,  but.  that  anchorage  &r 
them  in  Brest  water\was  ordered,  when 
they  should  be  ready.  If  the  written  evi- 
dence was  defective,  the  parole  evidence 
of  the  hon.  admiral  in  his  place,  must  be 
equally  so ;  because  it  was  founded  on  the 
written.  It  was  true,  the  hon.  admiral 
had  gone  into  a  variety  of  matter  not  at  aU 
connected  with  the  modoo  on  the  taUe. 
It  might,  if  correctly  stated,  have  been  ad- 
mitted as  proof  of  prerious  negligeacei- 
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but  did  not  apply  to  the  period  mentioned 
iri  the  motion,  which  was  specifically  con- 
fined to  the  state  and  condition  of  our 
naval  force  in  the  month  of  June.  Indeed, 
in  his  opinion,  the  hon.  admiral  might  have 
as  well  introduced  the  history  of  his  whole 
life.  His  counsel  might  have  advised  him 
to  it  in  their  professional  capacity,  a  matter 
very  proper  to  be  introduced  into  his  de- 
fence, upon  a  criminal  prosecution,  other- 
wise, were  the  hon.  aamiral  to  follow  his 
own  judgment,  he  was  convinced  he  would 
have  contented  himself  with  replying  to 
the  charges  made  against  him,  indepen- 
^nt  of  any  extraneous  matter.  Here  his 
lordship  entered  into  a  detail  of  proofs,  to 
shew,  that  the  fleet  in  the  preceding 
November,  consisted  of  35  ships  of  the 
line  ready  for  actual  service,  and  some 
more  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness  as  to 
be  ready  in  a  few  days.  He  named  the 
ships,  their  rates^  &c.  and  instead  of  36  or 
3^1  according  to  the  assertion  of  the  hon. 
mover,  he  said  the  number  amounted  to 
44  actually  ready  in  June,  4*  more  ready 
in  a  few  days,  including  those  left  behind 
and  those  ready  for  sea  wbich  afterwards 
joined  the  admiral,  before  the  engagement 
of  the  27th  of  July,  making  in  the  whole 
48  or  49. 

In  answer  to  the  charges  of  criminality 
or  neglect,  he  said  there  was  no  proof  of 
either.  The  fleet  under  Mr.  Keppel  con- 
sisted of  20 ;  that  actually  ready  for  sea  at 
Brest,  but  of  17 ;  so  that  by  every  rate  of 
naval  warfiire  established  in  this  country,  he, 
had  a  right  to  say,  that  20  ships  of  the  lineg 
witli  a  large  proportion  of  three  deckers, 
might,  without  any  imputation  of  a  crime, 
be  diought  a  match  for  17  French.  He 
Hud,  t)iere  was  one  circumstance  which 
happened,  that  confirmed  him  more  than 
any  other,  that  the  French  fleet,  even  so 
late  as  the  23i:d  or  24th  June,  was  inferior 
to  the  western  squadron ;  that  was,  the 
merchantmen,  which  were  permitted  to 
pass  unmolested  through  the  squadron, 
the  day  ^he  Pallas  and  Licome  frigates 
were  taken.  The  strength  of  the  British 
fleet  must  have  been  known  to  them. 
Why,  then,  if  the  Brest  squadron  had 
such  a  superiority,  not  instantly  proceed 
to  sea  in  quest  of  the  British  fleet  ?  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  Though  M.  D*Or- 
villiers  was  in  possession  of  this  informa- 
tion, he  did  not  quit  Brest  water  till  the 
8th  of  July,  a  period  of  almost  three 
weeks  after  the  receipt  of  this  information. 
The  hon.  admiral  had  said,  when  he  found 
the  strength  of  the  French  fleet,  though 


he  did  not  call  a  coiincil  of  war,  as  by  the 
custom  of  the  navy  such  councils  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  he  had  consulted  seve- 
ral of  his  officers,  what  was  most  fit  to 
be  done,  who  were  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  mc^t  proper  to  return.  All  be 
could  say  as  to  that  was,  he  had  not  con* 
suited  him.  He  was  separated  from  the 
fleet,  and  when  he  opened  his  orders, 
though  he  did  not  approve  of  them,  he 
cheerfully  obeyed  and  acquiesced,  under 
the  idea  that  the  hon.  admiral's  long  ex- 
perience enabled  him  to  judge  and  deter- 
mine, what  would  be  most  Ijkely  to  advance 
the  service^ 

His  lordship  then  gave  a  history  of 
the  conduct  of  lord  Hawke,  who  cheerfully 
undertook  a  similar  service,  with  six  ships 
only,  in  the  summer  of  1758,  when  a  ru- 
mour had  been  spread,  that  France  was 
preparing  to  invade  us,  on  a  cruize  of  14 
days,  when  administration  sent  out  orders 
to  him  to  return.  Those  orders,  howeref , 
never  reached  him  ;  and  the  admiral  did 
not  return  till  he  performed  the  service  be 
was  sent  on,  that  of  watching  the  motions 
and  learning  the  strength  of  the  enemy, 
and  protecting  our  trade.  His  lordship 
read  a  copy  of  an  answer  of  lord  Hawke 
to  the  Admiralty-board,  in  which  that  able 
and  gallant  seaman  told  them,  that  he 
would  never  return  into  port,  or  neelect 
his  duty,  when  the  enemy  had  only  a 
trifling  superiority. 

He  treated  the  bugbears  raised  by  the 
hon.  mover  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  a 
defeat,  as  the  mere  creatures  of  a  warm 
imagination.  He  presumed,  that  even  if 
the  worst  had  happened,  that  Mr.  Keppel 
had  been  defeated,  the  enemy  .would  not 
have  procured  a  victory  so  cheaply,  as  ta 
be  ready  to  follow  it  with  the  burning  of 
our  naval  arsenals.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  probable,  that  in  such  a  conflict,  they 
would  be  so  roughly  handled  as  to  return 
to  their  own  ports  to  refit.  The  only  en- 
^gement  in  which  the  French  proved 
victors  at  sea,  was  that  under  lord  Torrinff- 
ton,  off  Beachy-head,  in  king  Williaon  a 
time;  and  then,  instead  of  pursuing  the 
advantage  they  had  gained,  or  attacking 
Portsmouth  or  Plymouth,  instead,  in  the 
language  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  of  at* 
tempting  <<  to  exterminate  the  seeds  of  all 
future  navies  in  this  country,^'  they  can-* 
tented  themselves  with  the  honour  of  the 
victory,  and  retired,  very  prudently,  to 
their  own  ports,  in  order  to  repair  the 
damages  they  had  sustained  in  batlJe. 

Admiral  Keppel  began  with  remarkin^^ 
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that  the  noble  lord  had  called  bis  defence 
uBcoramon,  and  had  said  that  he  might  as 
well  have  given  the  whole  history  of  his 
life  in  it*  as  many  things  he  had  thought 
proper  to  offer  to  the  court.  The  noble 
tora  had  also  said  that  it  would  have  been 
more  proper  for  him  to  have  trusted  to 
himself,  and  that  he  was  not,  in  his  opi- 
nion, obliged  to  his  advisers.  He  enter- 
tained very  difi'erent  sentiments;  he 
thought  himself  highly  indebted  to  his 
coaittely  and  as  long  as  he  lived  should 
own  his  gratitude  to  them,  and  consider 
that  but  for  them  he  might  have  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  one  of  the  mosl  uncommon  at- 
tacks that  ever  was  made  on  an  officer. 
The  noble  lord  seemed  to  have  forgot  that 
his  defence  did,  in  fact,  contain  the  his- 
tory of  his  life,  for  that  he  had  mentioned 
in  it  hb  40  years'  services.  The  noble 
lord  said,  that  he  never  consulted  him  upon 
the  subject  o^  his  return  to  port.  It  was 
very  true.  The  noble  lord  was  a  young 
officer,  and  he  would  not  put  him  to  the 
difficult  of  givmghis  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. Young  men  were  generally  eager 
to  fight,  and  knew  not  wh^t  prudence  and 
dismtion  meant.  It  was  right  to  send 
them  out  where  bravery  and  personal  ex- 
ertion were  the  only  requisites,  but  it  was 
wrong  to  place  them  in  situations  that  de- 
ntDoed  thought,  deliberation,  and  judg- 
ment He  did  not  much  regard  the  senti- 
ments'of  youn^  officers  on  points  respect- 
ing which  oflncers  of  great  experience 
were  only  competent  to  judge,  but  he 
had  heard,  since  he  last  came  nome,  that 
the  noble  lord  disapproved  of  his  return 
fi>r  a  reinforcemeit.  The  noblfe  lord  had 
aJloded  to  the  conduct  of  lord  Hawke,  in 
what  he  deemed  a  similar  situadony '  in 
1758 ;  he  wished  the  noble  lord  had  recol- 
lected the  circomstances,  and  considered 
bow  finr  the  two  situations  did  or  did  not 
agree.  Was  lord  Hawke  sent  out  to  meet 
a  poweHbl  enemy  ?  What  were  his  in- 
ttmctions  ?  What  were  the  objects  in  view 
in  sending  hhn  out  f  The  noble  lord,  if  he 
was  acquainted  with  those  instructions, 
could  easily  distinguish  between  the  differ- 
ence of  object  and  difierence  of  situation. 
He  was  a  young  officer  hunself  ^oard 
lord  Hawke's  fleet.  He  well  remembered 
they  did  not  go  out  to  fight  the  French, 
bat  to  watch  them.  He  made  no  doubt  If 
the  noble  lord,  who  commanded  that  little 
squadron,  had  met  with  the  enemv,  that 
be  would  not  have  turned  his  back  upon 
them  on  account  of  a  trifling  superionty, 
but  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  near  that 
X  VOL.  XX.] 


great  naval  officer  ever  reprisehted  as 
ready  to  rush  upon  inevitable  destruction, 
sooner  than  turn  his  back  upon  an  enemy 
whose  decided  superiority  would  ensure 
them  certain  victory. 

The  Only  colour  of  defence  setup  by 
the  noble  lord  was,  that  we  not  only  had 
an  equality,  but  there  was  no  evidence  that 
we  had  not.  The  first  was  evident,  for  if 
there  had  been  either  32  or  ^  ships  of 
the  line  in  Brest-water,  the  French  mer- 
chantmen, which  were  permitted  to  pass 
through  our  fleet  unmolested,  having  given 
intelliga»ce,  if  the  French  fleet  had  been 
ready  to  go  to  sea,  they  would  instantly  have 
let  slip  their  cables  and  taken  advantage  of 
their  superiority ;  and  as  to  the  written  evi- 
dence, printed  without  date,  &c.  it  amount- 
ed to  just  nothing ;  it  might  relate  to  any 
other  fleet,  or  any  other  circumstance,  bm 
well  as  that  to  which  it  was  applied.  On 
the  first  he  must  observe,  that  it  would 
have  been  ajneasure  extremely  hazardoua 
for  D'Orvilliers  to-trust  hunself  to  sea  with 
27  or  32  ships  of  the  line,  until  he  had  au- 
thentic informatiofi  whether  admiral  Byron 
had  left  the  Channel,  and  was  on  his  way 
across  the  Atlantic;  the  wind,  besides, 
might  not  be  favourable  for  leaving  Brest ; 
and  the  truth  was,  that  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Byron's  destination  was  known  at  Paris^ 
and  orders  reached  Brest  for  the  squadron 
to  proceed  to  sea,  D'Orvilliers  immediately 
weighed  anchor.  It  was  not  the  mere 
sailing  from  Pljrmouth  of  Mr.  Byron  that 
determined  the  resolution  of  tKe  Fcench 
cabinet,  but  a  moral  certainty  of  the  des- 
tmation  of  the  force  under  his  command. 
How  was  it  possible  for  the  merchantmen 
to  report  more  than  they  saw  I  that  they 
had  met  with  a  British  fleet  of  dO  ships  cf 
the  line,  with  three  flags;  or  how  could' 
the  minister  of  marine,  \qpon  such  in&rma- 
tion,  hazard  the  fleet  of  France,  till  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  the  British  naval 
force  was  divijded,  and  that,  instead  of  20^ 
there  might  not  hiave  been  actually  under 
his  command  35,  for  so  many,  including 
the  two  ships  lefl  bdiind,  were  then  ac- 
tually fit  for  sea.  As  for  the  noble  4ord*« 
comments  on  the  written  evidence,  his 
lordship  must  have  known  that  it  was  not 
the  papers  found  aboard  the  Pallas  and 
Licorne  that  solely  determined  his  judg- 
ment of  the  effective  strength  ot  the 
French  fleet,  but  the  examination  of  seve- 
raT  prisoners,  who  all  agreed  in  the  same 
account,  that,  when  they  left  Brest  some 
days  before,  there  were  27  ships  of  th^ 
line  ready  forsea^and  firemiore  ma  great 
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itftte  of  lbMrardn«M ;  and  lie  ippealad  to 
Um  tebli  loitl  hinMalf,  whether  at  was  p<w- 
abie  -ibr  those  five  thipe^  if  ihej  bad  net 
been  nearly  reedf  for  eea,  te  hate  tailed 
but  of  Brest  on  the  8th  of  July  fbUowkigy 
equmped  for  the  batde. 

The  noble  lord  had  laid  great  stress  on 
the  impropriety  of  an  ^yfficer  decliniog  to 
teeet  an  enemy  with  a  trifling  BupOTority 
against  hisi.  He  agreed  ee  far  with  the 
moble  lord,  that  a  trifling  superiority, 
m  the  opinion  of  thecemmander,  ought  to 
be  always  balanced  by  a  proper  confidence 
in  the  skilly  spirit,  and  native  bravery  of 
ihe  officers  and  seamen  under  his  cotoi- 
toand.  When  he  sailed  from  Plymouth 
he  went  fuUy  impressed  with  this  idea. 
He  was  informed  Uiat  the  Brest  fleet  con- 
sisted of  qo  more  than  17  sail  of  Uie  line 
it  for  actual  hostile  service ;  but,  however 
Gonfidently  this  assurance  was  ^iven  him, 
he  measured  them  in  lus  own  mmd  at  24 ; 
and  in  that  opinion  was  determined  not  to 
avoid  them :  but  when  from  the  papers  on 
the  table,  and  the  accounts  received  from 
persons  taken  on  board  the  frigates,  he 
WBs  convinced  that  the  French  force  con- 
sisted c£  27,  for  he  confidssed  he  did  not 
rate  it  higher  (though be  was  now  satisfied 
iSbaX  it  consisted  of  32)  he  thought  it  his 
duty  most  rductantly,8ofar  as  it  concern- 
ed himself  end  the  honour  of  the  British 
flag,  to  return  into  port  for  a  reinforce* 
aaenty  and  ilot  risk  the  honour  and  dearest 
kitereAs  of  this  countiy  in  so  unequal  a 
eontest  If  fate  had  otherwise  determined, 
and  the  squadron  under  his  command  had 
been  obliged  to  contend  with  such  a  supe- 
liority  of  force,  though  he  dare  not  answer 
flir  the  event,  he  was  firmly  persuaded 
that  the  victory,  if  that  jhould  be  the  case, 
larould  be  dearly  purchased;  and  ^t  the 
British  seaBien*woii1d  do  every  ^ing  which 
Ihe  joost  sanguine  expectations  could  furo- 
mise  from  men  overbenM  by  superior 
force  and  numbers. 

Bit  Edoktrd  During  mentioned  his  long 
acquaintance  with,  and  the  peraonal  d>- 
ligataonr  he  owed  to  the  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  a^nst  whom  the  present  mo- 
tion was  manifestly  intended,  and  afto  his 
fcoo*  friend  who^oke4ast;  but  ifpariia- 
ment  had  any  controul  over  the  ex^utive, 
he  was  clearly  of  opioion  that  there  was 
evidence  sufficient  to  justify  the  proposed 
^C^.  Was  there  a  man  in  the  House  who 
iDOttld  fairly  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
aay  that  the  French  were  not  superior  to 
us  at  sea,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Byron  lefl  the 
fihanael?  Was  Uiere  a  second,  taking  in 


all  the  cifcumatances  of  risk  end  e^rideait 
danger,  who  could  say  that  the  noUeJonif 
who  had  led  the  nation  into  this  .penioua 
otuation,  was  any  longer  fit  to  preside  aa 
our  marine  councils  ? 

Lord  North  said,  he  was  not  surprised, 
at  what  bad  &ilen  from  the  hon.  geatle- 
man  who  spoke  last*.  Honourable  gentle- 
men  who  were  absent  from  the  debate,  or 
being  fiitigued  from  sitting  up  >late,  or  fjrom 
any  other  cailse,  had  thought  proper  lo 
refreA  themselves,  came  down  in  f^oei. 
humour  to  give  their  own  opinions,  but 
frequently  mistook  the  ouestioo,  being  to- 
tally ignorant  of  what  nad  passed  while 
they  were  away.  The  hon»  gentleoian 
who  now  sat  down— *Here  his  lordsliip  was 
peremptorily  called  to  order  from  every 
side  of  the  House. — He  begged  pardon^ 
he  said;  all  he  meant  to  sav  was,  that 
gentlemen  frequently  ijaistooK  the  ques- 
tion, and  he  hoped  that  was  not  disorderly* 

His  lordship  said,  he  should  consider 
the  que8tu)n  as  it  fairly  presented  itself  to 
the  House :  first,  whether  there  was  evi* 
deoce  to  supj^rt  the  motion ;  secendiy,  if 
there  was  evidence,  whether  the  Admi- 
ralty-board, from  the  general  situation  of 
public  aiiiEurs,  was  not  fully  justified  in 
their  conduct  ?  On  the  first  of  these  hia 
lordship  repeated  the  facts  and  arguoienfes 
urged  by  lord  Mulgrave.  He  said,  the 
papef  found  aboard  the  frigates  contained 
only  an  order  to  provide  anchorage ;  that 
if  Uie  Brest  fleet  was. superior,  it  would 
not  have  remained  in  harl^our  till  the  8tb 
of  July,  after  receiving  information  of  our 
real  strength  by  the  merchantmen  which 
were  sufiered  to  pass  unmolested ;  and 
that,  consequently,  instead  of  there  being 
any  proof  tibat  there  were  S2,  or  even  S7 
ships  of  the  line  in  Brest  water  ready  for 
sea,  the  evidence  bore  the  other  way ;  for 
the  fiiir  conclusion  was,  that,  if  they  had 
so  considerable  a  superiority  over  the 
western  squadron,  D'Orvilliers  would  hava 
instantly  proceeded  to  sea;  that  he  did 
not  so,  and  only  sailed  with  S2  oo 
the  8th  of  July,  proved  that  he  had  no 
such  force  ready,  and  that  he  sailed  on 
that  day  with  no  more  than  S2,  whi^. 
was  hardly  probable,  if  there  were  82 
ready  early  in  June. 

The  second  question  might  be  divided 
under  two  heads.  Did  the  Admirdkjr 
know  of  this  force  ?  and,  knowing  it,  wane 
they  justifiable  in  sendbg  Mr.  Keppel  to 
sea  ?  For  his  part«  fie  knew  of  no  etioh 
force  being  rea<iy  for  sea  at  Brest  at  the 
period  aUi^ed  to,  and  if  it  was  crimiaal^a 
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be  igniMmt  of  chat  drcuniBtanee^  as  stated 
hf  tne  hon.  geiHleman  who  made  the  mo- 
ttofk,  he  had  the  iinptidence,  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  aame  hon*  geDl^Hian,  to- 
airow  bis  igniurance  of  the  fact  at  the  m- 
stant  he  was  spetddog^  fiut  to  come  ftwrly 
and  directly  to  the  second  question ;  s^ip- 
poaing  that  ministers  had  known  the  fact, 
would  gentlemen  contend  that  in  a  war 
with  France  we  were  to  run  no  risk  ?  Let 
gentlemen  consider  what  this  nadon  had 
at  stake  at  the  time,  no  less  than  the  whole 
offhe  trade  from  th^  East  Indies,  Jamaica, 
tfie  West  Indies,  and  the  coast  of  Africa* 
neets  returning  from  Spain,  Portugid, 
and  the,  Mediterranean.  [Great  disorder 
kk  the  House  at  the  mention  of  the  word 
Mediterranean.^  Gentlemen  might  laugh, 
but  indecent  and  unparliamentary  as  such 
a  conduct  certainly  was>  he  declared  that 
no  noise  or  disonjbr  should  prevent  him 
Irom  pursuing  his  argument.  Attend, 
then,  to  the  circumstances :  though  admi- 
nistration had  the  fbllest  and  most  specific 
in^rmation,  that  there  were  S2  ships  of 
the  line  ready  for  sea  when  Mr.  Keppel 
sailed  with  20,  would  it  not  be  proper  that 
Mr.  Keppel  should  have  been-  sent  out, 
both  as  a  convoy  with  the  outward  bound 
fleet,  and  in  order  to  protect  the  severtd 
merchant  fleets  then  daily  expected  to  re* 
tarn  from  the  different  parts  of  the  globe ; 
so  that  taking  the  conduct  of  adhiinistM- 
tion  in  either  light,  as  knowing  or  not 
knowing  tile  fiact  staled  in  the  motion, 
which  he  must  observe  again  was  sup- 
port by  no  evidence,  suffiieient  to  war- 
rant the  House  to  come  to  the  vcfte  de- 
^red ;  their  conduct  was  eoually  dictated 
by  policy  and  prudence,  ir  no  such  ftfct 
existed.  Administration  must  have  acted 
as  they  did;  if  the  fact  was  as  had  been 
stttted  DT  the  hon.  gentleman,  adininistra- 
#on  had  adopted  the  measure  as  appji" 
c^le  to  the  then  situation  of  afiiBurs .  The 
admiral,  indeed,  had  returned  before  the 
arrival  of  the  first  West  India  fleet,  but 
he  had  no  doubt,  nevertheless,  but  his 
preaencein  the  Bby,  had  facilitated  its  safe 
anivd. 

•  After  iofbrcing  these  arguments,  in  ^ 
Ysrietv  of  lights,  his  lordship  obaerved, 
that  the  present  motion  was  meant  to  lead 
lo  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  his  official  capacity;  but  he 
toired  gendemeni  before  they  proceeded 
lo  a  vote,  to  understand,  tiUt  such  a  vote 
la  thai  intended  by  the  hon.  gentleman  to 
flNlow  the  present,  wotdd  not  be  a  censure 
niaedjr  of  die  fint  kM*  of  Ae  Adnirakyy 


but  of  all  his  Majesty's  confidentbd  ser- 
vant. He  himself  was  equally  cmninal 
with  the  noble  earl ;  so  was  every  other 
efficient  member  of  the  cabinet,  it  it  war 
criminal  to  send  ou^  admiral  Keppel  with 
SO  ships,  he  co-operated  in  the  measure, 
and  advised  it,  as  well  as  the  nob}e  eaii. 
The  noble  earl  was  only  responsible  for 
his  share.  It  was  a  crime  in  <^mmon,  or 
DO  crime.  Indoed,  a  ease  might  happen, 
in  which  acting  merely  mmirterially,  tha^ 
noble  earl  might  be  obliged  to  execute 
officially  what  he  had  previously  disap- 
proved  of  in  council^  by  being  over-ruled* 
by  a  majority  ei  the  King's  servanli.  So 
that,  whatever  determination  the  House 
might  think  proper  to  coh^  to,  he  wished^ 
to  have  it  understood,  as  an  inevitable 
conclusion,  that  there  was  no  possibility) 
without  being  g«^y  o(  the  aaost  mamfese 
injustice,  of  directing  the  intended  vote  o§ 
censure  against  any  one  particular  mem* 
her  of  the  cabinet,  without  Involving  the 
whole  in  its  consequences. 

The  hon.  gentleman  had  thought  proper 
again  to  refer  to  words  which  had  fidlett- 
mm  hini  in  a  former  debate,  relative  to* 
admical  Keppel's, return  to  port.  Itwae 
unparliamentary,  and  contrary  to  order, 
to  make  such  allusions,  but  as  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  been  so  disorderly,  he  must 
of  necessity  follow  him.  The  hon.  gen* 
tleman  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  declared 
that  administration  had  blamed  admiral 
Keppel  for  retur4[)ing  to  port ;  he  had  then- 
felt  it  necessary  to  ;say,  tnat  be  liad  nevei* 
he«d  of  any  such  bkune;  that  no  blame 
was  ascribable  to  the  hon.  admiral,  for  tbatr 
the  prudence  and  propriety  of  the  measure 
was  an  ample  justification  of  it.  This  ex« 
pression  had  been  much  eaeilledat;  onf 
what  ground  he  oov^d  not  possibly  guess. 
The  words  ^^ere  simple  in  their  import^ 
obvious  in  their  application.  Did  the  hoiu 
gentleman  mean  to  say  t|;iat  the  hon.  ad> 
miral's  return  was  not  prudent  andproper  ¥ 
Or  what  would  he  have  had  him  said  more 
innnediately  to  the  point  ?  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman also  had  talked  of  the  admiral'a 
instructions  being  with-held  ifrom  him  at 
a  matter  of  defonoe  on  his  kte  trial ;  and 
tho  hon.  admiral  had  himself  repeated  the 
assertion.  Did  nof  the  hon.  admiral  re« 
ooliect  what  had  passed  on  that  head  be« 
tween  him  and  administration?.  Did  he 
not  remember  tfaat^  on  his  application, 
word  had  been  sent  him  that  any  part  of 
his  instructions  that  went  to  the  matter 
contained  in  the  charge  exhibited  a^nat 
faisi,  irhi«h  ha  AoM  poiHt  Out|  she«id 
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thtt  a  station  off  Brest  was  a  dangetoos 
statioiiy  and  should  ne^er  be  taken  bul 
upon  great  emergencies.  As  to  the  idea 
thrown  out  by  the  noble  lord  io  the  blue 
ribbon,  that  the  sencBog  Mr.  Keppel  to 
sea  was  by  way  of  convoying  tbe  outward 
boimd  trade,  it  was  quite  new  to  him.  If 
that  was  all  that  was  intended,  why  not 
give  him  orders  to  convoy  the  fleet  into 
Sie  sea,  and  then  return  into  port  ?  On 
tbe  o^ker  hand,  he  understood,  that  Mr. 
Keppel's  instructions  were  toinake  a  star 
tionary  cruize,  within  certain  limits.  The 
general  reasoning  of  the  two  Doble  lords 
was  indeed  very  extraordinary ;  the  noble 
lerd  in  the  blue  ribbon  in  particular.  He 
applauds  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  admiral, 
ftf  his  returning  rato  port,  and  at  the 
some  time  contends,  that  his  force  was  su- 
perior, that  19^  he  grants  the  conclusion, 
but  denies  the  premises  from  which  that 
conclusion  is  drawn.  .If  Mr.  Keppel  was 
Buperioc  to  the  Brest  fleet,  he  merited 
censure,  not  praise,  for  turning  his  back 
upon  an  inferior  enemy ;  if  he  was  inferior, 
then  the  premises,  which  are  the  facts 
stated  in  the  motion,  are  incontrovertibly 
true.  Such  are  the  absurdities  men  are 
driven  to,  when  they  find  it  their  interest 
to  deny  what  tbey  know  to  be  true. 
It  is,  however,  an  instance  of  the 
noble  lord's  candour,  to  push  his  argument 
no  farther  than  he  thinks  it  necessary  for 
his  own  defence,  and  that  of  his  coMeagues 
m  office.  His  lordship  is  conscious  how 
unjust  it  would  b^  to  make  such  a  charge 
as  applying  to  the  hon.  admiral's  conduct, 
md  how  neceesary  it  is  to*  htm  to  ^Mmd 
his  justification  upon  l^at  ground. 

The  question  being  put,  at  half  past 
one,  on  Mr.  Fox's  motion,  the  House  di- 
vided: 


BAiU  OH  Mr.  Fw$  MMon 


[Sdi 


Yeas 


Tellers. 
Mr.  ThoraasTownshend 


\  Sir  PhUip  Jeaninga  Gierke  $  ^'^^ 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative* 


"^  **  This  was  aa  uousaal  division  ea  tbe  tide 
«f  tfaemiaority.  And  the  mioialtr  shewed  a 
dtfroe  of  pasiioa  and  ▼themeaoe  io  difienwt 
parts  ef  tbw  dahate,  which  was  aat  at  all  ouato- 
flsary  with  bios.  It^  was  observed  by  same, 
who,  from  loai<  experieoee,  tbiak  thay  may 
lt>rm  an  opinion  on  tbe  appearaoces  of  thiogs 
hi  that  House,  tfiat  tbe  question  would  probably • 
have  been  carried  in  the  affinnatire,  if  the 
1nM%  lord  at  the  headaf  admiiiislratioa^  bavhig 


Deiaie  on  Mr.  Fox*  s  Motion  tespectif^ 
tko  Stateqfihe  Navj/ upon  the hreakmg  out 
of  ike  War  wHk  Pr4mee.y  MaidiS*  At 
half  paal  ibur,  the  Hoose  bemg,  if  pes' 
sible^  more  etowdsd  than  it  was  on  tbedd 
instant, 

Mr.  jRkp  roae  ua  panroance  of  the 
notice  he  had  gtviD.  Ua  opened  the 
pounds  of  his  molioii,  whiob,  he  «M» 
m  several  respects,  resembled  thai  which 
he  had  submitted  to  the  Houae  on  the 
3d  tnetant ;  the  diiewnee  between  bsih 
motions  was  Uiis;  the  principle  was  the 
same,  but  tiie  former  one  was  partieabr 
aodspeciflo.  It  stated aifactw^iiGh he wai 
sure  no  gentleman  in  that  House  doiri>led 
of  who  had  spent  a  smgio  thought  npon 
it ;  nay,  he  would  venture  farther ;  a  ^Kt 
of  which  neither  of  the  aoble  lords  theni' 
sehres  (Naeth  aAd  Mdgrave)  who  so 
strongly  coodbaied  the  motion,  msbelieved, 
^  that  adasirai  Keppel  went  out  in  June 
with  90  ships  of  the  line,  though  there 
wave  then  27  certaiiity,  if  not  S3,  lykig  in 
Brest  water.''  The  preaei  t  proposition 
was  a  general  one :  it  contiuned  matter  of 
public  and  universal  notoriety;  it  called 
fbr  no  specific  or  narrowed  proofe;  he 
would  trust  it  to  the  feelings  and  convic« 
tion  of  every  hon.  gentleman  present 
That  was  the  evidence  he  would  adduce: 
that  was  tbe  just  tribunal  he  would  appeal 
te ;  on  that  testimony,  which  every  tbush- 
ing  man  nnist  secretly  avtbmit  to,  and 
every  honest  nsaa  avowedly  declare,  he 
trusted  the  fate  of  his  motion.  He  wookl 
not  examine  this  gentleman  totJie  number 


equally  perceif  ed  tbe  sama  indications,  bad  not 
immediately  ap|iUed  bimsclf  to  prevent  tbeir 
e^ecL  For  that  mioister,  observing  strong 
marks  of  defection,  particularly  among  tbtt 
part  of  the  country  gentlemen  who  support 
adrainistratioo,  recalled  both  them  and  hU 
other  wavering  friends  to  the  standard,  by 
openly  declariog,  that  tbe  nsotioci.  of  ccnsai^ 
against  tbe  first  lord  of  tbe  Admiraliy  went  di- 
rectly to  bioMeli;  and  ta  all  the  oiher  BMsis- 
ters;  that  there  couM  be  no  disoiimioation } 
as  ibey  W4;re  all  equally  concerned  io  the  coa- 
dnct  of  public  afiairs,  tbey  were  all  equally 
Tiabte  to  answer  for  the  consequences ;  there 
eouhl  be  no  separate  praise  or  censure ;  what* 
ever  reached  one»  must  reach  the  whole.  Not* 
wtthataodlag  this  defieat,  Mr.  Fox  '  did  not 
abandon,  he  only  shiAed  bis  fffoood  ;  sad 
keeping  hia  ob|eet  atiil  steadily  ia  .  view, 
brought  tbe  business  forward  under  anothev 
form  a  few  days  after.  As  he  had  given  earlv 
notice  of  bis  intention,  admiaistratioo  rallied  aU 
their  forces,  and  tbe  House  was  even  more  full 
than  it  had  been  on  the  precediog- debate.**— 
Annual  Regiiteiv 
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of  diipi  fit  for  ChMuidi  «emce  at  liiatime ; 
he  would  not  trouble  bis  boo.  reUtkm  to 
infiirm  the  Hoose  a^ioy  bow  many  be 
b4  under  bis  command  wben  be  fell  in 
vilh  tbe  Licorna  and  die  PalUis ;  be  would 
Dot  trouble  tbe  noble  lord  over  tbe  way 
(Ugwe)' to  prove  our  inferiority  in  Ame- 
rica; nor  toe  whcAe  world  to  prove>  that 
we  IumI  totally  abandoned  our  trade  and 
coonnercey  our  consequence  and  fortreBtes, 
in  the  Mediterranean  No;  be  sbauld 
af md  aoy  of  tbeae  forma  to  necessary  to 
tobitaQtiate  cbarges  where  there  was  tbe 
BMxt  gliamieriBg  ray  of  doubt  or  ^Hispepsei 
sr  bttitation,  whereon  to  bang  a  loop. 
But  was  that  tbe  case  liere  i  No ;  he  was 
ceitain  it  was  not.  He  should  hear  every 
ftot  and  argument  resorted  to,  bat  that  of 
tbe  terms  « the  proposition  beine  not  lite- 
rally and  AdMtantially  true,  lie  sboidd 
not  b^or  a  syllable  of  the 'Oootents  oontro- 
vertsd,  but  a  great  deal  abwut,.«<  Why 
cooe  to  this  viole  at  this  time?  If  true,  the 
daofer  is  passed.  Why  enminate  widiout 
the  necessary  forms  of  l^al  or  iudioial 
process  ?  And  above  all,  what  madness  to 
ceoK  to  a  vot«,  wtben  that  very  vote  goes 
sfeatoaUy  not  only  to  a  censure  of  tbe 
Mniralty  board,  or  rather  tbe  first  lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  but  to  the  final  overthrow 
ef  administration,  and  those  immediately 
csBMoled  or  dependent  upon  it  r'  Before 
h  •]proceeded  further,  he  begged  leave  (o 
tsitify  his  entire  approbation  <f£  tbe  oon- 
duet  of  the  rigbt  non«  gendeman  under 
the  opposite  gallery,  (Mr.  Rice^  for  bis 
{mitaioe,  sagacity,  and  foresignt.  The 
right  ben.  gentleman  gave. notice,  on  « 
iamer  day,  that  he  woidd  oppose  the  Ball 
■sved  by  an  hon.  friend  respecting  con* 
tractors,  but  he  bad  declined  tbe  combat. 
He  peroeived,  by  tbe  complexion  of  the 
HoQse,  that  a  certain  description  of  men, 
who  came  dawn  that  day  to  give  the  mi* 
iMttf  their  countenance  and  support  on 
tbe  present  question,  would  withhold  it  on 
the  other.  He  admired  tbe  right  hon. 
geatleman's  prudence.  It  would  not  be 
pleasant  for  the  noble  lord  and  himself  to 
veonain  in  a  minority ;  it  would  bave  an 
darmiog  appearance,  and  might  in  tbe  end 
be  productive  of  several  very  disagreeable 
circumstances. 

Such  being  the  ground  of  public  noto- 
nety,  such  tbe  uninterrupted  current  of 
pohiic  fame,  such  tbe  acknowledgments  of 
•dmbistration  themselves,  he  could  scarce- 
^  reconcile  it  to  respect  for  that  House, 
te  go  into  any  detailed  proof  whatever, 
virtit  not  aa  wdU  to  shew  what  ministers 


bad  not  dose,  what  they  had  neglected, 
and  the  promises  they  had  repeatedly 
made,  as  the  means  which  the  nation  and 
that  House  bad  put  into  their  hands,  and 
the  sanguine  expectations  they  bad  to  form 
upon  such  means  and  such  assurances. 

To  lay  this  as  part  of  the  basis  on  which 
bis  motion  was  to  rest,  be  begged  leave  to 
state  a  few  particular  fads  from  tbe  papers 
on  the  table,  which  contained  a  series  of 
five  years  of  peace  at  two  respective  pe- 
riods; the  one  including  the  five  years 
following  the  treaty  of  peace  entered  into 
at  Aiz-la^bapelle ;  the  other  of  tbe  five 
years  of  peace  preceding  the  year  1775. 
These  he  read  in  bis  plaoe,  by  wbicli  it 
appeared,  that  the  nana  peace  establish- 
ment which  took  place  in  1749,  upon  aa 
average  of  the  five  yettts  taken  togedier^ 
amounted  to  do  more  than  938,000^  while 
the  avenge  of  tbe  latter  five  jrears  amount- 
ed to  1,788,000^.  per  annum,  or  an  in- 
crease of  neariy  double.  This  then  led 
him  to  compare  the  expence  of  the  navy 
at  the  commencement  of  tbe  two  succeedf- 
ing  wan,  to  the  peace  establisbmeots  aK 
ready  mentioned.  In  the  year  1756,  the 
first  of  the  late  war,  the  expences  amount^ 
ed  to  no  more,  including  qavy  extraordi* 
naries,  &c,  dian  what  was  voted  in  1778, 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  tbe 
navy  debt  of  the  former  period  was  but 
1,600,000/.  ;  whereas  the  navy  debt  of 
1778  was  considerably  above  two  millions* 
Then  it  was  in  proof,  as  well  in  point  of 
bringing  conviction  home  to  gentlemen's 
minds,  as  supported  by  every  mode  adopt- 
ed for  discovering  legal'  truth,  that  our 
peace  establishment  cost  us  neariy  double 
m  tbe  latter  period  to  what  it  did  in  tbe 
former;  and  that  the  whole  of  our  naval 
expenditure  In  1778,  exceeded  what  it  was 
in  1756,  by  full  half  a  million. 

If,  then,  our  peace  and  war  establish- 
ments, latterly,  were  superior  hi  point  of 
expence,  the  next  obvious  consiaeration 
would  be,  whether  our  naval  preparation 
and  efiective  strength  was  proportionably 
superior,  which  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected; or  whether  it  was  even  equal, 
which  could  hardly  entitle  those  who  had 
the  management  of  it  to  any  praise ;  or, 
lastly,  whether  it  was  consideri^Iy  inferior, 
and  fbmished  just  cause  for  the  censure  of 
that  House,  and  the  well-founded  resent- 
ments of  the  people  at  large.  By  an  au- 
thentic paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
it  appeared,  that  the  ships  of  the  line  of 
battle  in  1756,  were  no  less  than  89,  while 
the  present  fir^t  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
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first  year  of  his  war  establishineiit^  was  not 
able  to  make  out  above  42  ships  of  the 
line,  with  a  very  deficient  proportion  of 
frigates.  He  should  speak  more  particu- 
larly to  that  circumstaoce  in  bis  further 
progress ;  but  he  could  not  avoid  making 
the  proper  use  of  these  facts,  thus  con- 
trasted, pecause  they  went  to  prove  a  part 
of  his  motion,  which  stated  one  of  the 
grounds  for  desiring  the  House  to  agree 
with  the  vote  of  censure,  that  the  state  of 
the  navy  was  not  adequate  to  the  sums 
voted  ;  because  the  sums  voted  during  the 
last  peace,  were  nearly  double  what  they 
were  the  preceding,  while  the  naval  force, 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  former  war, 
was  more  than  double  to  what  it  was  at 
present. 

As  the  assertions  of  ministers  formed 
another  ground  of  his  intended  motion, 
that  consideration  would  brine  him  back 
to  Uie  number  of  ships  actually  ready  for 
sea  at  the  b^mning  of  the  year  1778. 
Towards  the  dose  of  the  preceding  year, 
in  December  1777,  it  was  asserted  by  a , 
noble  lord  in  the  other  House ;  he  would 
not  forbear  to  name  him,  the  first  lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  It  was  lord  Sandwich  who 
asserted  not  m  the  warmth  of  debate,  nor 
in  a  hurry  or  passion  of  any  kind,  but 
coolly,  gravely,  and  repeatedly,  in  his  of- 
ficial character,  that  we  had  then  35  ships 
of  the  line  ready  for  immediate  actual  ser* 
•  vice,  and  seven  more  would  be  ready  in  a 
few  days ;  and  doubtjs  having  been  started 
of  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  as 
often  as  they  arose,  his  lordship  followed 
them  with  this  observation,  <<  That  no  per- 
son wais  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  naval  aiiairs  of  this  country, 
'who  did  not  at  all  times  take  care  to  have 
a  navy  equal  to  cope  with,  or  superior  to 
the  whole  united  force  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon/'  This  was  the  language  of  the 
noble  lord  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December  1777;  yet,  in  upwards  of  six 
months  afler,  the  whole  naval  force  of 
Great  Britain  hardly  amounted  to  the 
number  stated  by  the  noble  lord  ;  in 
March  there  were  but  six  actually  ready 
and  collected ;  and  even  in  June,  when  his 
bon.  relation  below  him  sailed,  there  were 
little  more  than  the  number  mentioned  in 
December,  attended  with  this  additional 
circumstance,  that,  instead  of  being  able 
to  cope  with,  or  being  superior  to  the 
unitea  force  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  we 
were  not,  at  the  beginning  of  June  and 
July,  even  equal  to  France  alone.  On 
the  8th  of  July,  the  French  fleet,  consist- 


ing of  32  ships  of  the  line,  with  a  consider^* 
able  number  of  frigates,  sailed  from  Brest ; 
on  the  9th,  admiral  Keppel  sailed  with 
only  24,  though  six  bad  joined  or  followed 
him,  between  that  and  the  23rd  of  the  same 
month. 

He  did  not  confine  these  assertions  to 
the  noble  lord  in  tlie  other  House ;  for  he 
had  heard  them  frequently  repeated,  con- 
firmed, and  stamped  with  the  superscrip- 
tion of  ministerial  authority,  by  the  noble 
lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  and  very  often 
urged  and  pressed  by  almost  every  member 
and  friend  to  administration  in  that  House. 

He  was  likewise  at  liberty  to  add,  that 
this  motion   neither  tended  to   nor  ex- 

{>ressed  any  exclusive  censure  on  the  first 
ord  of  the  Admiralty,  farther  than  mere 
removal,  on  the  grounds  already  men- 
tioned, his  incapacity  or  wilful  neglect; 
the  general  censure  was  directed  to  all 
the  ministers  equally.  If  he  had  retained 
any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  the  conduct 
of  the  noble  lord  (North)  on  Wednesday 
put  it  beyond  a  question,  or  the  least  de- 
gree of  uncertainty.  The  noble  lord  ge- 
nerously stepped  rorth,  with  all  bis  popu- 
larity and  interest  in  that  House,  to  do— - 
what  ?  To  shield  his  friend,  to  share  his 
misfortunes,  to  rescue  him  from  his  ene- 
mies, or  to  perish  gloriously  in  the  at- 
tempt. Formerly,  the  noble  lord  was  con- 
tent to  share  only  so  much  of  the  blame  or 
credit  of  every  measure.  *'  He  had  no- 
thing .to  do  in  any  office  but  that  in  which 
he  presided.  He  was  no  minister  but  in 
his  own  department.''  But  now  the  noble 
lord  has  totally  changed  his  language: 
he  has  taken  at  least  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility upon  himself,  and  divided  the  rest 
among  nis  colleagues  in  office.  Be  it  so ; 
he  has  pledged  himself,  and  his  Cabinet 
friends,  to  aU  the  measures^  of  the  Admi- 
ralty board.  The  motion  is  fituned  ac- 
cordingly. Every  hon.  gentleman  will 
now  know  how  to  conduct  himself.  If  he 
votes  for  the  motion,  he  will  give  it  his  as- 
sent on  the  degree  of  truth  which  it  pre- 
sents ;  if  he  perceives  its  tendency,  and 
sees  that  it  involves  a  censure  upon  all  his 
Majesty's  confidential  servants,  then  all 
will  be  open  to  him;  the  question  will 
present  fairly  the  alternative,  ^'  Are  such 
men  to  be  longer  confided  in,  or  is  it  better 
to  trust  to  further  contingencies,  or  at 
once  withdraw  our  support  ?"  The  noble 
lord,  by  his  conduct,  or  rather  popular 
confidence,  the  last  night,  brought  the 
point  to  the  issue  now  described ;  and,  for 
his  part,  he  was  perfectly  content,  as  hm 
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tbougiit  ft  iituch  btMeri  «•  it  mtomitU 
t»«ry  ti4e  of  the  llomm,  thu  gMUemtii, 
when  tbey  were  desired  lo  titU.  slioiild 
hmofw  tiw  firil  eKlent  t0  wWoli  the  prapo- 
ikm  ttdto  w«b  wtooded  to  b0  carried* 

He  tkeQ  proceeded  (o  hit  ooackwiotit, 
whick  were,  tfast  Mir  amy  wm  not  in  a 
better  aaad  mote  ^tnaidable  t tatd  at  the 
-Md  of  tiie  jFoar  1770,  ihao  It wat  In  1754; 
that  in  1756>  the  tnpeiiocs  of  the  navy 
ipere  ktt  by  \\M  m  ntittioii  tfian  in  1778 ; 
thatitt  1756Bev6rthekoi,wehad89thtpt 
of  the  line»  thoodi  in  177B  we  had  aot 
more  than  ooe  hm  the  noaiber  t  that  in- 
atead  of  being  aUe  lo  oopt  with,  or  heiaiiir 
aoporior  to  any  foOoe  wMoh  Ffonce  aod 
SfMM  uoked  could  tend  againtt  at,  we 
trere  not  equal  to  France  alone.  Thit  he 
OBdeavoored  to  tikew  wat  the  caae  in  the 
tnooth  of  July  in  res|Kct  of  the  hone  de- 
leoGOi  of  oar  fonoe  in  America  and  in  the 
Mfldkertanean.  In  Jiiae,  and  in  the  early 
port  of  Joly»  we  wore  mani^Mtly  inferior 
tO'Iif.  D'Orvittiert;  ui  the  Modttonooean4 
die  taferioriiy  wot  cleariy  eindoiit»  and  id 
Aatorica  lord  How«  wat  mooi&ttly  infe*** 
iior  to  M*  D'Ettaing.  Heace  it  wat  ovi«> 
daoty  that  not  only  the  endt  were  not 
proportioned  to  the  giten  meant^  bat  that 
the  firtt  lord  of  die  Adaoiralty  and  aMit- 
ton  10  that  Hoote  had  brafaen  their  fhith 
with  the  public,  and  wieto  no  loagar  wor* 
Iky  of  puoiic  cpafidance* 

He  begged  leave  to  anticipate  one  of 
the  aohie  lord't  groat  argaiotnit,  or  rather 
pttaM  of  debate  S^rt  the  noble  loi4, 
*  I  wat  not  the  anther  of  the  AaMrioaa 
war.  America  rebelled.  1  am  not  an^ 
•werahk  for  the  eteott  of  the  French  war ; 
it  wae  the  perfidy  of  France  that  made  that 
hiogdom  aoet  our  reboUtoua  tvbjectg.  I 
dtd  not  eocoorage  the  Bottoniaat  to  de- 
oMy  the  tea,  nor  to  rite,  nor  to  fight,  nor 
4o  «9olave  themaefaret  independent,  &ew" : 
13aoiiflh  the  aobfe  lord  it  contdout  that 
•he  did  agot  lake  a  tingle  tlap  through  the 
whole  botiaett ;  that  the  ook^  on  tl^  part 
of  AoMriea,  or  Fraaoe,  wat  not  IttoraUy 
ivelold,  which  amounlt  jott  to  that,*  thle 
noble  lord  confoundt  the  cautewith  the 
efiicty  he  paetiiaiet  that  the  ofibct  took 
plate  halore  the  caute^  and  tha  caitte  fol<- 
JowodtheeiKt. 

While  he  W8i  upon  ihit  part  of  thotiih'' 
jtcty  heoaid^  it  woukl  not  he  qakt  {aroigw 
lotocibh  s  little  on  ^  repeatedottufancet 
hy  other  minitlert,  «t  well  at  the 
tintfaoother  Uouae.  When  the 
Mvo  to  Ite^bainietioo 
af  the  tea  aaat  Oo  AlMcion  broke  ait  in 


that  ooiidtryy  tiie  noble  lordV  laagtiage  in 
the  bhie  ribbon  wat,  «  Patt  the  Bolton 
Port  Bill,  and  the  neoet&itiet  of  the  nOQpIo 
wiU  compel  them  to  tiibmit."  Well,  th^ 
noble  kMrd  wat  aEMttaken,  the  people  di4 
not  aubmit«  Sayt  the  aoblo  lord  4gain» 
"  Sond  a  few  regimentt^  and  force  %hm 
Port  Bill  down  the  throait  of  the  di^coiH 
tented  and  dMlkiout  with ,  powder  aad 
bfdl*'*  That  recipe  not  prOvmg  efilco« 
otoos,  tayt  the  noble  lord,  <<  We  will  hdd 
oat  terms  to  them,''  whkh  gave  birth  tp 
hit  lordth^'t  celebrated  CoilciUatory  Pro« 
potkkm.*  The  conciliatory  propo$itio4 
wat«  howev^,  treated  with  the  Contempt 
and  detition  whidi  it  mitrited*  It  itsporti^ 
ed  tiiis';  ^  Give  uaat  much  m  you  pteote^ 
we  will  accept  of  it,  and  take  afterward^ 
at  much  at  we  think  fit,  in  addition ;"  that 
it,  <<  Give  ut  somothing^  and  we  will  then 
tccamble  Cor  at  much  nMMre  ^  we  caft 
plunder  you  of,  either  1^  force,  or  ttrata^ 
gettJ*  The  noble  lord  Andii^  hantotf 
bafled  ia  att  h\$  pkint,  at  length  grew  drt^^^ 
fatted  and  angry.  The  whole  for^  of 
thit  country  wat  to  be  tried,  t|ie  meat  vio 
^oront  nmatwret  wove  to  be  made ;  every 
tiling  wat  to  be  carried  by  the  hand  of 
ttrength,  and  America  wat  to  be  brought 
to  the  feet  of  Great  Britain,  and  tubmit  to 
^  unconditional  tubmiitita.^*  Tbit  Mgh« 
this  boattfol  language  proved  at  vhiim 
gbriottt,  aad  the  attenmt  at  UBnro^>ero«i 
as  every  other,  to  bulfy  and  oeceive,  to 
eheat  and  frightea.  The  people  of  Ame* 
rica  had  too  moch  good  teoae  aad  readiH 
tion  to  submit  to  either* 

In  thete  tevend  tiagai^  fentlemen  on 
hit  tide  of  the  Houte  were  not  uinniad^ 
ful  of  their  duty.  At  friendt  to  theJT 
countf y,  thty  reasoned,  they  argued,  ibt^f 
ventured  to  predicts  They  did  not^--por* 
haps  they  coMt  not  br mg  that  apeciet  of 
piDof  which  was  required  to  .tupport  a 
Criminal  charge  in  a  court  of  law. — They 
did  not  attempt  to  criminate,  cloture,  ar 
impeach;  thiv  ttatcd  the  fiicts  which 
they  heard ;  they  wcrti  pert>aded  of  the 
truth^  of  many  of  thi^m  ;  they  reatoned  U- 
Iserally,  thev  foretold  the  probable  coote« 
quenoes,  they  conjuredt .  remonatrated# 
and  threatened*  They  unluckily  spoke 
with  a  pifdphotic  tpirit ;  and  when  every 
day's  miiconduct  brought  ut  into  that 
precise  aituatien  adueh  openly  iavited  the 
interference  of  fereion  powert,  what  waa 
tJ^  hmguaft  ihey  adanlcd  ?  "  Take  care 
of  Fsanca  aad  Spaio.^    And  what  were 
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the  uniform  answen  ?  **  The  finances  of 
France  are  exhausted,  her  income  is  not 
equal  to  the  eipences  of  her  peace  estab- 
lisnment :  her  navy  iff  Unnihilated :  she  is 
on  the  ere  of  national  bankruptcy :  she  is 
Vaxed  to  the  utmost  extent  she  is  able  to 
bear:  she  is  without  internal  resources  or 
credit.  Spain  is  in  a  condition  equally  im- 
becile, and  is  incapable  of  assisting  France, 
or  of  performing  the  terms  of  the  family 
compact.  France  or  Spain,  however  well 
inclined,  will  not  set  so  dangerous  an 
example  to  their  own  colonies ;  they  will 
not  encourage,  foment,  or  support  rebel- 
lion in  the  British  colonies,  lest  the  con- 
tagion may  spread  to  those  possessed  by 
themselves  in  the  new  world.  But  allow- 
ing the  worst  that  can  possibly  happen ; 
grant  that  they  should  be  instigated  by 
motives  of  mistaken  policy,  of  revenge,  of 
false  and  dishonest  ambition,  their  state  of 
weakness  and  total  inability,  with  our  de- 
cided superiority,  will  be  our  best  security. 
They  know  it  is  in  our  power  to  chastise 
them.  France  or  Spain  know  better ;  and 
if  they  were  indaned  to  combine  or  unite 
against  us,  they  are  not  so  blind  as  not  to 
foresee,  that  such  a  combination  would', 
nay,  must,  terminate  in  their  ruin  and 
disgrace.'' 

A  time  however  arrived,  when  cpnjec- 
'  ture  seemed  to  receive  some  countenance 
^om  actual  appearances.  Mr.  Dean  ar- 
Tived  at  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1776.  I 
happened  to  be  in  Paris  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival ;  trhen  I  mentioned  the  circumstance^ 
in  this  House,  I  was  laughed  at.  The 
noble  lord  and  his  friends  on  his  right  and 
-left  hand  observed,  **  that  Mr.  Dean 
might  have  taken  this^  trip  for  his  amose- 
inent,  or  for  business,  oc  for  curiosity,  or  at 
most  in  the  character  of  a  mere  merchant ;'' 
in  short,  every  motive  was  assigned  but  the 
true  one.  All  did  not  end  here.  Dr. 
Franklin  soon  fbllowed,  bnt  ministers  still 
continued  infidels,  at  affected  it.  Said 
thev,  **  the  doctor  is  an  entlrasiast ;  he  is 
zealous  in  tbe  cause  which  he  has  himself 
produced  into  being.  But  whatever  his 
errand  might  be,  signified  verr  little,  the 
appearances  of  the  court  of  Versailles 
were  such  as  might  be  trusted  to  wiUi 
safety;  they  were  of  the  most  sacred  and 
solenm  nature.  Dr.  Fkanklin  was  treated 
coldly,  and  with  manifest  neglect,  nay, 
'  with  contempt.  .  The  court  of  France  re- 
fused to  receive  him  in  a  public  character.** 
In  short,  the  opposite  bendies  treated  9¥&a 
*eirry  suspicion  of  the  kind,  as  the  mere 
•ftct  of  firioBary  ftv,  or  origiAating  in 


factioQ,  till  that  gentteman  wasinfown  to 
have  transacted  busmess  with  the  French 
king's  ministers. 

So  matters  rested  till  a  new  scene  un- 
folded  itself,  tUl  the  tobacco  contract  waa 
publicly  known  and  acknowledged  by  the 
French  court.  Even  then  the  appearance 
of  delusion  was  kept  up,  for  it  could  be  no 
more.  The  lame  and  ridiculous  apology 
made  by  that  court,  was  instantly  adopted 
by  ministers  in  that  House:  ^*  It  was  only 
a  conraiercial  contract,  dictated  by  neces- 
sity. It  had  nothing  political  in  it,  nor 
any  seeds  of  hostility  in  ita  nature.  To- 
bacco must  be  had,  to  sepure  to  the  crown 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  branches  of  its 
revenue ;  Great  Britain  could  net,  in  the 
present  situation  of  affiurs,  supply^  the 
comraodtty,  and  a  supply  must  be  sought, 
where  only  it  could  be  had."  So  the  delu- 
sion was  kept  up,  till  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  between  France  and  the  Congress 
delegates  could  be  no  longer  concealed ; 
not  when  it  was  known  in  that  House,  for 
he  had  communicated  it  in  his  place,  in 
ten  days  after  it  was  signed ;  but  when 
the  rescript  delivered  by  the  count  de 
NoaiUes,  in  almost  four  weeks  after  that 
communication,  rendered  the  further  con- 
ceahnent  totally  impracticable. 

The  folly,  madness,  and  deli»ive  arts  of 
the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  and  of 
ministers  in  both  houses  of  parliament; 
were  nevertheless  exerted  as  strongly 
during  the  intermediate  period,  between 
the  actual  signing  and  the  delivery  of  the 
rescript,  as  at  any  ftmner  one.  **  No  sudi> 
treaty,"  it  was  said,  <*  existed.  France 
had  neither  the  will  nor  ability  to  carry  it 
into  execution."  And  to  conclude  tW 
whole  ofthifljpolitical,1arcical  delusion,  thojr 
desired  paruament  to  agree  to  the  passing 
of  certain  Acts,  and  to  the  del^;adng  cer- 
tain powers  to  conunissioners,  uioogh  mi- 
nisters, as  it  had  since  come  out  in  actual 
proof,  knew  at  the  very  instant  they  pro- 
posed them,  that  thfey  must  prove  4otallr 
nugatory,  a«Ml  serve  only  to  render  this 
country  despicable  in  the  e3res  of  lA 
Europe. 

He  presented  this  argument  in  a  variety 
of  lights,  and  dreir  &e  following  iiie* 
rence ;  that  ministers  acted  under  Ute  do- 
minion of  the  grossest  and  dullest  igiw- 
rance,  and  were  therefore  unworthy  of 
public  trust  or  confidence;  or  from  simtter,, 
corrupt,  and  concealed  motives,  and  ftur-^ 
ther  urged  by  some  powerfiil  crimmal  in- 
fluence, operating  upon  tkmr  minds,  had 
wilfully  oBsled^  and  by  H  studied  seriM  of 
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delonoos  and  a  pmconcerted  plan  of  im» 
positiooty  had  imperoepliblj  aragged»  or 
rather  allured,  this  infatuated  country  to 
the  very  verge .  of  destruction.  Thit  was 
a  dilemma  from  which  neither  the  blind 
confidence  or  studied  plausibility  of  the 
iM>ble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  coiud  extri- 
cate hiia.  The  alternative  was,  that  mi- 
nisters were  either  ignorant  or  treacherous. 
If  ignorant*  was  there  a  gentleman  in  that 
House  who  would  trust  hb  dearest  and 
nearest  concerns  to  such  men  I  If  trea- 
cherous, where  was  the  person  who  would 
be  mad  enoi^  to  trust  his  most  important 
concerns  to  men  wbo»  he  was  persuaded, 
would  sacrifice  th^m  to  their  own  dishonest 
ttid  corrupt  views  i 

He  agam  returned  to  the  substance  of 
his  motion,  and  entered  into  further  parti- 
culars in  support  of  iL  He  observed,  that 
in  April,  France  detached  twelve  ships  of 
the  hne»  though  we  were  not  able  to  de- 
tach an  equal  number  till  about  the  same 
iime  in  the  month  of  June*  We  gave 
France  fall  time  to  efect  their  purpose, 
liad  not  the  elements  so  remarkably  be- 
friended us,  which  must  have  at  once  de- 
stroyed our  naval  force  in  America;  and, 
as  the.  consequence  of  such  an  event, 
given  her  a  decided  superiority  in  the  Eu- 
ropean seas.  If  M*  D'Estain^  had  not 
reipained  so  lon^  in  the  Mediterranean, 
which  was  occasioned  by  adverse  winds, 
it  was  probable  thi^  he  would  have  reach- 
ed the  coasts  of  America  befiure  Mr.  Byron 
left  I^vmouth.  There  were  papers  on 
Che  table  which  shewed,  that  ministry  were 
acquainted  with  D'Estaing's  destination 
before  he  even  sailed.  Knowing  that  cir- 
cumstance, if  they  were  able,  why  did  they 
Aot  detach  as  soon  as  the  &ct  came  to 
Iheir  knowledge ;  or  if  they  were  not  able, 
whidi  he  believ^  was  the  truth,  why  did 
they  not  send  out  a  few  ships,  at  least,  to 
put  the  noble  lord  over  tne  way  (lord 
Howe)  nearly  upon  an  equality  with 
lyEsiainff?  On  t&e  contrary,  the  noble 
lord  was  left  to  chance,  to  meet  an  enemy 
bfinitdv  superior,  and  the  fate  of  the  fleet 
under  his  command,  and  the  army  of 
course,  exposed  to  hnminent  danger*  The 
superior  genius  of  the  noble  lora,  it  was 
Irae,  stood  unrivalled ;  for,  by  an  effort, 
which  had  exalted  him  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  thought  most  fiivourably  of  him, 
and  had,  if  possible,  rendered  him  more 
dear  than  ever  to  his  grateful  country,  he 
rescued  it  firom  a  blow  which,  if  it  had 
proved  succesful,  must  have  produced 
wsmq^sai^e^  which  it  must  have  long  felt, 


and  which -perhaps  could  never  he  retriev«> 
ed ;  but  notwitlistanding  the  noble  lord's 
unexampled  bravery  and  ability,  had  the 
French  fleet  arrived  but  even  six  days 
sooner,  his  e3U9erience  and  professional 
skill  would  not  nave  been  sufiicient.  He 
must,  with  the  whole  of  his  .little  force, 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice,  and  with  him,  per- 
haps, the  naval  power  and  glory  or  Great 
Britain.  , 

Fortune,  indeed,  had  been  very  kind  to 
us.  We  had  had  our  esc^s  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  She  had  been 
our  constant  attendant  The  ministry,  on 
a  former  night,  complained  of  ill  luck ;  but 
he  would  balance  the  account  with  them  * 
on  that  scores  though  he  was  persuaded 
that  fortune  had  fairly  declared  on  their 
side.  He  would  therefore  try  Ihem  on 
the  merit  and  wisdom  of  their  measures. 
The  noble  lord  already  alluded  to  could 
soon  satisfy  the  House  on  that  head.  He 
could  readily  inform  the  House  how  infe- 
rior we  were  to  France  ip  America,  as  it 
was  now  well  known  and  acknowledged, 
we  had  been  in  Europe.  How  did  this 
accord  with  the  opinion  of  the  noble  eail 
in  the  other  House,  who  presides  at  the 
Admiralty-board,  <^  that  minister  ought  to 
lose  his  head,  who  had  not  a  fleet  equal,  if 
not  superior  to  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spam.''  That  assertion  was» 
and  ever  would  be,  alive  in  his  memory* 
That  noble  lord  had  forfeited  his  word  to 
the  public ;  he  had  pronounced  his  own 
condemnation ;  nor  a|d  he  see  upon  what 
ground  those  who  had  hitherto  supported 
the  present  administration,  could  continue 
to  support  them  in  the  pursuit  of  roeasucea 
which,  from  the  verv  commencement, 
were  impracticable ;  which  were  rendered 
still  more  so  in  their  progress ;  and,  abovo 
all,  how  that  House  could  put  a  further 
trust  in  men  who  had  forfeited  all  future 
confidence,  from  repeated  breaches  of 
public  faith,  and  that  in  instances,  where 
the  honour,  interests,  nay,  the  very  exist-, 
ence  of  this  country  were  most  materially 
concerned. 

The  hon*  gentleman  concluded  with 
moving,  <<  That  it  appears  to  this  House, 
that  &  State  of  the  Navy,  on  the  break* 
ing  out  of  the  War  with  France,  was  very 
unequal  to  what  this  House  and  the  nation 
were  led  to  expect,  as  well  from  the  de- 
clarations of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  as 
from  the  ^reat  sums,  of  money  ^rantecL 
and  debts  mcurred,  for  that  service,  and 
inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  various 
Sfsrvices  for  which  it  was  the  duty  of  his 
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BfltjMty^'htlnistert  to  hftfe  provkM  at  io 
Itoportnnt  a  orids/' 

Liord  MtUgra<oe  contended,  dNif  tile 
terms  of  the  motkm  were  not  iupfMirled 
hj  the  facts  stated.  In  the  first  place,  he 
iaid)  it  was  extremelv  unfair  and  irregnlar 
to  refbr  to  matters  wmch  fell  in  former  de- 
bates, and  much  more  so  to  anj  thing 
i^ch  nngbt  or  might  not  hare  been  said 
by  a  member  of  me  other  House.  He 
stated  the  possibfKtj  either  way,  eren  as 
to  generd  opinion ;  but  when  a  motion  of 
censure  came  to  be  framed  upon  such 
loose  uncertain  grounds  as  what  might 
have  passed  m  the  course  of  debate  in 
either  House,  the  injustice,  as  well  as  the 
absurdity,  of  coming  to  a  vote  thus  in« 
atructed  and  informed,  was  too  palpable 
to  deserve  a  single  sentence  of  animadver* 
sion.  He  obseived,  that  the  main  ground 
of  the  present  vote  was,  that  admird  Kep- 
pel,  having  but  20  ships  of  th«  fine,  wa$ 
fnfbrior  to  the  French  squadron.  No  such 
ftict,  be  insisted.,  appeared.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  day  admiral  Keppel  sailed,  June 
the  5th,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  French  fleet,  in  Brest  water,  did 
hot  exceed  17  at  most:  consequently, 
When  the  hon,  admiral  sailed,  he  was  su- 
perior to  the  squadron  then  lying  at  Brest. 

The  next  ground  in  point  of  Ikot  was, 
diat  France  was  superior  to  us  in  Ame* 
rica,  the  contrary  of  which  was  equally  evi» 
dent;  for  though  the  neble  lord  (Howe) 
ini^t  not  have  been  entirely  equal  to 
D'Bstaing;  before  die  arrival  of'admiVal 
pyron,  the  pmb^ility  #as,  that,  with  the 
Assistance  of  the  flflies  and  litigates,  he 
Would  at  least  have  been  able  to  defbnd 
blmsdf  tOi  reinfiirced.  The  hon.  gentle- 
tnan  says,  why  npt  detach  earlier  i  The 
reascm  Was  olmous ;  becai|se  it  would  not 
be  prudent  to  detach  till  we  were  sure  of 
P'Estaing*s  destination.  If  we  had  de- 
tached, and  D*Estaing  came  round  to  re- 
fnfbroe  lyOrvilliers,  then  how  would  the 
gentlemen  on  the  opposite  bendies  da- 
fiiour  f  You  have  detached,  and  thereby 
have  left  thb  island  at  the  mercy  of  our 
enemies,  who  are  by  that  means  much  su- 
oerior  to  us.  In  ^e  then  situation  of  af- 
fairs, he  contended  that  ministers  acted 
wisely  and  prudently;  that  they  were  jus- 
ttled  not  to  detach  too  early ;  t!)at  Ame- 
Hca  was  not  without  a  respectable  naval 
dft^noe ;  and  that  as  soon  as  Mr.  B3rron 
avHved,  we  had  a  detlded  superiority  in 
those  parts. — Upon  the  last  head,  in  point 
of  proof  redirecting  the  neglect  of  the  fort* 

tmm  mi  pomiuer^  of  the  Mediterra* 


n»an,  ht  wUd  it  w»  istltrty  iatpessMe  to 
p«oi4dt  a  suitaUa  4iCnioe  to  poisawiuaa 
so  ^deir  extended  as  Ihoaa  belonging  td 
Greai^EfritaiB,  that  some  mvl  be  negleot- 
ed ;  and  that  in  eKarcisiaff  the  diaerotion 
inherent  in  ministers,  no  bhttae  coirid  be 
hnputed  to  tbem  ^m*  having  directed  their 
attention  t»  pUM»s  of  the  greatest  «ofiae^ 
qoence,  in  respect  that  tl^y  were  aMwe 
vulnersMe,  and,  of  eearse,  more  Iftely  ta 
invite  an  s^ck.  As  to  the  oomparative 
state  of  the  money  granted  for  navsl  ser- 
vices in  the  two  intenoii,  previous  to  tb« 
breaidng  out  of  the  last  and  present  war, 
and  the  state  of  the  ieets  in  1755  aad 
1T76,  he  said  no  fair  inference  could  be 
drawn,  it  presented  nothing  direet  or  pr»« 
perly  applicable.  It  was  well  known  that 
the  ships  were  larger  now  than  at  die 
former  period  ;  that  in  the  number  there 
were  a  gfreat  many  sroaH  6CPs  and  64>*s,  that 
our  74's  were  built  much  larger,  diffsriffig 
very  little  in  point  of  tonnage  from  our  old 
second  rates ;  and,  that  although  we  had 
not  ibr  the  home  service  above  4^  ships  ct 
the  line,  we  had  a  vwr  considerable  force 
in  America ;  so  that  fairly  oomparing  the 
exertions  at  both  periods,  he  was  persuadU 
ed  that  our  force,  in  1778,  was  substan- 
UaBy  equal  to  what  it  was  in  1756;  which* 
besides,  Was  not  a  foir  way  of  comparing 
the  respective  means  and  exertions,  for 
1756  was  not  the  first  but  the  secennd  year 
of  the  war,  if  the  focts  had  hem  as  stated 
by  tive  hon,  gentleman,  which  was  not  tba 
case ;  for  we  had  but  89  ships  of  the  Ikie 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war^  18  ef 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy.—* 
His  lordship  concluded  with  answering  Mr, 
Fox  en  Ae  subject  of  imputed  good  luck ; 
for  h'e  contended  that  France  had  been 
saved  from  ^rtain  destruction  by  a  tnc^ 
cession  of  esoaoes  as  extraordinaiy  as  vm^ 
expected,  O'Onrilliers  had  escaped  freiq 
admiral  Kcjmel,  D'Estaing  had  escaped 
from  lord  Howe,  off  Rhode  Island ;  he 
h^l  afrervvards  escaped  from  Mr.  Byron  to 
the  Weit  Indies.  If,  however,.feitune  had 
declared  in  pur  foveur,  whidi  he  did  not 
recollect,  in  a  single  instance,  to  have  been 
the  case,  it  was  a  good  reason  for  not 
changing  the  present  adminlstnition.  If 
they  were  in  luck,  let  them  hold  Uie  bes; 
till  they  threw  out«  At  present,  there  wptt 
little  prospect  of  that ;  for  the  odds,  to 

gursue  the  shnile,  were  evidently  in  theip 
ivour.  The  first  efibrts  <^  Fran^  wero 
always  the  most  vigorons,  from  the  nature 
of  her  government  i  while  ours  were  a|« 
waprs  diatoiyi  firom  the  fiaoie  ^  ear  CQ«« 
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fiiiiitiMi.  Wh«ti  that  hiiyidiBWf  WM 
nmovedly  ve  had  ahraji  firwmd  Tictdcmt. 
Oar  force  wouldl  hm  9i9eij  ^  iocraaaio#^ 
wliile  thain,  faimdg  already  attained  I0  ibc 
meridian,  would  be  on  (he  decline.  On 
tlie  wfaol^i  ^  ^f^  ^®  pMaeot  motion  as  a 
ple^M>Bcerted  attack  upon  adroinigtratioia, 
m  order  to  dme  them  ftom  their  places ; 
on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  the  reasons 
given  alreadr,  be  shoold  gt?e  his  hear^ 
D^^atWe  to  the  motion. 

Lord  Heme  stated  the  dtScultj  he  U^ 
boured  under,  in  what  manner  to  conduct 
bmnelf^  standing  as  he  did.  He  rose  to 
second  the  motion  of  the  bon.  geotleman ; 
but  meant  to  have  contented  himself  with 
Btving  a  silent  affirmative  to  the  motion,  if 
be  had  not  found  himself  so  particdarly 
referred  to  by  the  bon.  gentleman  and  thie 
noble  lord  who  spoke  last.  It  was  well 
known  that  administration  and  he  had  an 
lAhr  to  settle ;  that  he  had  pledged  him' 
self  to  the  House  to  bring  on  an  in3]»iry 
into  bis  and  his  brother's  conduct.  Tnere 
was  a  motion-on  the  Journals  for  a  copy  of 
the  correspondence  between  him  and  the 
noble  lord,  secretary  of  state  for  the  Ame* 
rican  dcpmrtment ;  if  he  should,  therefore, 
fo  fuHy  into  the  question  naturally  ffrow* 
rag  out  of  the  present  debate,  it  would  bear 
an  appearance  of  a  wish  to  mislead  those' 
who  were  to  determine  on  his  conduct, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  farther  from 
bk  intention^t  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
remained  totally  unconcerned,  it  might  be 
construed  into  an  approbation  of  measures ; 
be  meant  not  to  speak  of  those  that  might 
er  might  not  al^  him,  which  he  was 
Mly  persuaded  were  weak,  incapable,  and, 
if  longer  pursued,  must  terminata  in  the 
destruction  of  the  naval  power  of  this 
country,  and  consequently  of  the  country 
kself.  He  thought  that  the  means  pot 
into  the  hands  of  administration  wereaocb 
as  emMed  them  to  have  a  much  more  re* 
mectable  navy  on  foot,  and  that  above  all 
nings,  the  Mediterranean  ought  to  have 
been  provided  for;  beiofp  thoroughly  con- 
vinced  that  it  would  be  impossible  at  any 
time  for  this  country  to  preserve  its  naval 
Superiority,  while  that  service  was  neglect- 
ed, or)  which  was  the  case  at  present,  ap- 
parently abandoned.  He  was  not  in  £u. 
rrne  at  the  time  the  matters  particularly 
a^hrerted  to  in  ibe  motion,  and  so  dearly 
slated  and  ably  enforced  by  the  hon.  gen- 
tieman  who  made  it,  happened ;  but,  in 
his  opinion,  they  vrere  so  weO  supported  in 
ftct  and  arwument  as  to  Justify  the  vote 
Itt  iniendw  to  give^-^Bmre  ho  sa|  down, 


he  hoped  he  sbeuld  be  oermttted  to  aar 
tbua  much :  that  he  was  (mOived  into  m 
command ;  dttt  be  was  deceived  whDe  be 
retained  it ;  that,  tired  and  disgusted,  be 
desired  penmssion  to  resign;  thathe  would 
have  returned  as  soon  as  he  obtained  km^ 
but  he  could  not  4iink  of  doing  so  while  a 
superior  enemy  remamed  in  the  American 
aeas ;  that  as  soon  aa  Mr.  Byron's  arrival 
removed  that  impediment,  by  giving  a 
decided  superiori^  to  the  British  arras^ 
he  i^adly  eashraced  the  irst  opportunity 
ef  returning  to  Europe;  that,  on  the  whole 
his  situation  was  such,  that  he  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  been  compelled  to  resign; 
and  a  thorai^b  reeoUection  of  what  he 
su&redy  induced  him  to  decline  ^y  risk 
of  ever  retomiog  to  e  situation  which 
might  terminate  in  equal  iU-treatmenI, 
mortiQcatioo,  and  disgust.  Such  were  has 
sentiments  respecting  the  motives  that  in- 
duced him  to  resttn  the  command  in  Ame- 
rica ;  and  such  mr  declining  any  foture 
service,  so  long  as  the  present  ministem 
remained  in  oace;  for  nest  experience 
had  sufficiently  convinced  nim,  that  besides 
raking  his  honour  and  professiima]  charao* 
ter,  he  could,  under  such  coiJnselS)  render 
BO  essential  service  to.  his  country. 

Admiral  Keppel  refdied  to  the  n<^le  lord 
who  spoke  last  but  one.  He  contended 
that  the  evidence  alreedy  before  the  House 
was  fully  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  French 
fleet  vras  superior  to  oitfs,  when  he  sailed 
from  Plymouth ;  and  kept  in  port  only  till 
it  was  kpownfor  certain  that  admiral  B  jron 
had  gone  to  America.  He  was  astonished 
bow  the  noble  lord  dared  assert^  against 
the  Biiost  complete  evidence,  and  in  the 
face  ^  the  nation,  that  the  Brest  fleet  con-' 
sisted  of  no  more  than  17  riiips  of  the  line. 
When  it  was  notorious  to  all  Europe,  that 
in  a  yery  few  days  after  he  met  with  the 
Pallas  and  Licome  frigates,  M.  D'Orvil- 
liers  was  sent  to  sea  with  32  sail  of'  tlie  line. 
Was  his  squadron  suddenly  created  I  He 
presumed  the  noble  lord  could  be  no 
strancer  to  the  difficulty,  the  improbability, 
he  might  add  impossibtiity,  of  fittmg  out, 
equipping,  and  manning  15  sail  of  the  line 
withm  so  short  a  period.  He  would,  in* 
deed,  rest  the  fact  upon  the  noble  lord's 
own  argument,  both  the  last  and  the  pre« 
sent  erening.  Said  the  noble  lord,  $8 
ships  were  ready  for  actual  service  in  No*^ 
vember  1777,  and  7  more  in  such  a  stale 
of  preparation  as  to  be  ready  to  proceed 
to  sea  m  a  few  days.  What  did  the  noble 
lord  chiefly  rest  the  defence  of  the  Admi- 
ralty-board on}  Bi|t  that  in  seven  moiitbi 
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after,  in  June,  we  had  A%  ihipc  of  the  line, 
that  had  within  the  period  been,  or  were 
ready  for  sea ;  for  out  of  that  number  the 
crews  of  two  were  sickly,  and  of  course 
UMenriceable  at  the  time ;  the  Mars  was 
condemned,  and  two  others  were  under- 
going a  repair.  So  that,  «cc^ding  to  the 
noble  lord's  account,  so  far  as  efecti¥e 
operations  at  sea  were  in  question,  we  had 
in  the  course  of  seren  months,  been  able 
to  add,  only  two  skips  to  our  number, 
while  he  was  so  generous  as  to  suppose 
that  France  could  add  fifteen  in  loss  man  a 
tnonth.  If  the  noble  lord  really  believed 
what  he  said,  and  looked  forward  to  the 
deduction  which  must  immediately  present 
Itself  from  the  consideration  of  such  pre- 
«nises,  he  would  furnish  a  most  melancholy 
argument  to  prove  how  unequal  a  contest 
we  must  wage  with  a  nation,  which  could 
augment  their  navy  with  15  sail  of  the  line 
in  a  few  days,  while  it  was  with  the  utmost 
lid>our  and  industry  we.  could  add  three 
only  to  our  number  in  seven  months. 

The  noble  lord  had  affected  to  pay  him 
Tery  high  compliments ;  more,  he  was  con- 
scious, than  he  deserved,  or  the  nobte  lord 
intended;  for  it  was  pretty  evident  that 
his  lordship  had  taken  special  care  to 
blend  with  those  constrained  compliments, 
A  certain  portion  of  other  matter,  sufficient 
to  prevent  his  hearers  from  mistaking  his 
meaning.  He  received  his  professions  of 
fnend^p  and  his  ungenerous  and  ill- 
founded  insinuations  with  equal  indiflferenee 
and  contempt.  The  enmity  and  indirect 
misrepresentations  whidi  accompanied 
them,  were  too  near  the  surface  to  pass 
undiscovered.  He  held  both  precisely  in 
the  same  light,  he  despised  them  equaUy, 
and,  if  he  had  choice,  it  would  be  his  en- 
mity and  not  his  friendship. 

He  then  proceeded  to  speak  to  the  mo- 
tion. He  said,  when  he  sat  at  the  Ad- 
miralty-board, in  1765  and  1766,  a  plan 
was  submitted  to  the  board,  and  finally 
adopted,  to  have  at  all  times  80  ships  m 
the  line  of  battle^  with  a  proportionable 
number  of  frigates,  ready  ror  actual  ser- 
vice :  that  is,  in  a  certain  state  of  equip- 
ment and  preparation,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  navy,  in  times  of  peace, 
amounted  to  the  same  thing;  and  though 
.  this  plan  had  been  totally  lUMindoned,  and 
the  fleethad  been  almost  totally  annihilated 
at  the  present  noble  lord's  coming  to  pre- 
side at  the  Admiralty-board,  it  appeared 
by  the  papers  so  ably  commentea  upon 
by  his  hon.  friend  who  made  the  motion, 
Chat  a  fleet  of  80  ships  of  the  line  might 


be  constiructed  from  the  very  ked,  laundied, 
and  at  sea  at  tlie  close  of  the  year  1777 ; 
whereas  by  the  noble  lord's  own  account^ 
there  were  not  at  that  period,  including 
those  in  North  America,  East  and  West 
Indies,  &o.  quite  50.  But,  besides  the  de- 
ficiency in  nu^mber,  he  was  well  warranted 
in  afiirmine  that  the  ships  were  not  in^  a 
good  condition,  nor  fit  to  bear  long  or 
difficult  services ;  one  great  cause  of  which 
was,  en^loyin^tbem  in  cruises,  on  account 
of  a  want  of  frigates.  He  remembered  on 
a  rumour,  abou(  five  years  since,  relative 
to  a  formidable  armament  then  said  to  be 
going  on  at  Toulon,  and  upon  a  later  oc- 
casion, when  he  was  advised  with  in  No- 
vember 1776,  he  took  occasion,  both 
within  and  without  that  House,  to  point 
out  the  want  of  frigates.  Nevertheless, 
though  the  quarter  part  of  our  frigatea 
were  on  the  other  nde  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  he  pressed  the  necessity  of  speedily 
supplying  that  deficiency,  that  part  of  the 
service  was  totally  neglected,  our  large 
ships  weresent  to  sea  on  every  triflingocca- 
sion,  by  which  they  were,  in  a  great  mea» 
sure,  crippled  and  unserviceable.  The 
expence  of  repairing  large  ships  was  im- 
mense ;  and  what  was  worse,  when  wanted 
for  actual  service,  many  of  them  were 
obliged  to  go  into  dock  to  repair.^ 

He  answered,  what  he  termed  the  noble 
lord's  bold  and  confident  assertions,  that 
France  being  able  to  make  head  against 
us  at  all  during  the  summer  campaiffn, 
was  merely  owing  to  a  series  of  good  &r<- 
tune,  which  was  proved  by  a  succession  of 
escapes.  For  his  part,  if  fortune  or  luck 
took  any  share  in  the  events  of  the  cami^ 
paign,  he  thought  she  had  rather  declared 
m  our  favour,  than  in  that  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  our  luck  that  prevented  D'Estaing, 
when  he  imderstood  the  situation  of  our 
naval  and  military  force,  not  to  have  pro* 
ceeded  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  takii^  th^ 
situation  there,  afterwards  ocoupi^  by 
lord  Howe,  which  he  should  have  done, 
as  by  that  means  lord  Howe,  with  an  in- 
ferior force,  must  have  gone  for  Halibx, 
and  the  whole  commerce,  victuallers,  trans** 
ports,  &c  bound  for  New  York,  would 
nave  fallen  into  his  hands.  Sir  H.  Clin- 
ton's army  would  have  been  starved,  and 
God  only  knew  what  fatal  consequences 
both  to  the  fleet  and  army  might  have  fol- 
lowed 1  It  was  our  luck,  i&t  when  he 
found  lord  Howe  so  advantageously  sta- 
tioned, D*£stai^  did  not  wait  for  admiral 
Byron's  squadron,  which,  scattered  and 
disabled  09  it  was,  must,8hip  by  sbip,hav« 
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ftlleir  an  easy  ptey  to  bin.  It  was  mir 
luck  that  he  dia  not  act  more  vigorously 
on  his  arriTal  at  Rhode  Uand.  It  was  our 
lock  that  admiral  BarringtOD  did  not  fdl  a 
sacrifice  to  D'Estaing  b^ore  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Byron,  and  tlmt  the  same  circum- 
stances accompanied  the  facility  ofdefend- 
ing  and  the  difficulty  of  attacking  an 
enemy  thus  fortunately  stationed^ 

He  was  very  full  on  the  neglect  of  our 
trade  and  fortresses  in  the  Mediterranean. 
He  acknowledged  that,  in  the  situation  of 
affiiirsy  it  would  have  been  very  imprud^t 
to  detach  a  force  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  leave  our  coasts,  &c.  defenceless.  He 
was  consulted  on  this  subject,  and  thought 
It  neither  safe  nor  proper.  But  why? 
Because  we  could,  not  spare  a  sufficient 
force  from  the  home  defence,  which  was 
ibe  very  substance  of  the  present  motion. 
But  he  ever  did,  and  ever  should  think  it 
the  duty  of  ministers,  to  provide  a  suffi- 
cient naval  force  for  the  Mediterranean. 
In  case  of  a  rupture  with  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  or  with  either  of  its  branches, 
a  squadron  stationed  at  Gibraltar  would 
always  nrevent  a  junction  between  the 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  on  the  coasts  of  the  ocean. 
Nature  had  seemed  to  form  this  as  a  bar- 
rier, which  would,  at  all  times,  enable 
Britain  to  divide  their  power ;  because, 
whether  they  attempted  a  passage  from 
the  Mediterranean,  or  firom  the  ocean, 
Into  thd  latCer,  either  force  must  be  equal, 
or' superior  to  the  British  fleet;  and  the 
enemy,  till  united,  though  greatly  supe- 
rior, roust  enm:e  upon  terms  not  at  all 
adequate  to  their  strength.  Upon  these 
considerations,  therefore,  he  thought  it 
highly  incumbent  upon  this  country  to 
have  at  all  times  a  fleet  so  stationed  at 
Gibraltar,  or  in  its  vicinity,  as  to  prevent 
m  jutiction  between  the  fleets  of  France, 
jn  the  sea  and  in  thie  ocean :  and  like- 
wise, as  circumstances  might  render  it  ne- 
ces8arT>  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
unitecL  On  the  whole,  be  pronounced 
the  Admiralty-board  totally  negligent, 
snismformed,  and  every  way  uneoual  to 
the  administration  of  t^e  naval  amdrs  of 
thitf  country. 

Mr.  Adam  said,  the  facts  stated  on  both 
sides  were  so  diametrically  opposite,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  come  to  a  vote  one 
way  or  otner  without  hattrd  of  error  in 
justice^  pardcularlya  vote  of  censure  or 
removal,  which  was  to  affect  an  absent 
person,  and  in  some  respects,  all  his  Ma- 
jesty%  confidential  servants.    The  &ct8 


ftated  in  the  preceding  debate^  were  of 
that  nature  to  authorize  a  direct  negative 
or  affirmative ;  because  there  was  evidence 
before  the  House,  which  the  House  was 
competent  to  decide  upon,  whether  or  not 
the  torce  was  such  respectively  at  such  a 
period  in  the  Bionth  of  June^  The  vote 
now  proposed  presented  no  such  degree 
of  certamty^  U  embraced  a  variety  of 
objects,  not  one  ciif  which  were  in  proof  t 
and  implied  a  c^Mure  upon  presumed  acte 
of  negligence  or  criminality.  They* 
might  be  truly  stated^  our  force  might 
not  be  adequate  tawhat  that  House  were 
led  to  expect  from  the  declarations  of  mt^ 
nisters,  to  the  sums  expended,  nor  to  tlui 
important  crisis  of  affiiirs,  which  miost  cerw 
tainly  ministers  were  bound  to  provide 
for ;  but  was  there  an^  proofii  of  those  di& 
ferent  charges  sufficient  to  satisfy  th<» 
consciences  of  tlie  House  to  come  to  b 
vote,  which,  if  it  meant  any  thing,  im* 
ported  a  criminal  censure  i  Besides,  bf 
nad  another  motive  for  wishing'  to  put  off 
the  decision  at  present,  by  the  way  of  tbd 
previous  question :  because,  if  the  motion 
should  receive  a  direct  negative,  it  would 
put  an  end,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
session,  to  the  inouiry.  He  had  strong 
reasons  to  believe,  that  administration  were 
both  negligent  and  criminally  culpable  $ 
but  belief  onfy  or  loose  opinion,  was  not 
sufficient  to  aetermine  a  vote,  which  im-^ 
plied  a  specie^  of  condemnation,  which 
might  probably  lead  to  much  more  serious 
consequences  than  mere  removal.  He 
believed  there  were  good  grounds  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  and  Uiat  it  called  loudly  for 
enquiry.  He  thought  they  had  been 
shamenilly  remiss  in  duty,  and  be  trusted 
a  day  would  come  when  tliey  would  be 
called  to  a  solemn  account.  But  he 
hoped,  when  that  day  arrived,  that  the 

Croofii  of  th^ir  innocence  or  guilt  would 
e  made  to  appear  in  a  regular  and  sati»» 
factory  manner,  and  that  nothing  would 
be  received  upon  trust,  which  might  ope* 
rate  towards  their  condemnation  or  ac- 
quittal. To  avoid,  therefore,  the  extremes 
equdly  to  be  avoided,  that  of  coming  to  a 
precipitate  vote  of  censure,  without  sisita- 
Die  proof,  or  of  acquittal,  where  blume,  he 
had  reason  to  believe,  was  certainly  due> 
he  would  move  the  previous  question, 
^whidh  would  leave  the  matter  snbject  to 
future  revision  and  examination,  and  pre- 
vent the  question  from  receiving  a  direct 
negative,  which,  firomthe  circumstancea 
already  mentioned,  he  should  be  sorry  09 
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Sit  #AinH»  Mtmn  taid^  he  cntcrtanied 
teiy  diffisrent  idews  from  the  hatu  geatl»> 
man  Who  ipoke  kHt.  The  heo*  geeSkimi 
atidy  th«l  he  had  vc^ed  for  tke  propoai* 
tion  o«  tlie  8rd  in^Unt,  because  the  eri* 
deuce  before  the  Houie,  of  the  facta 
atatedy  wei«  to  well  pi^ved  to  faia  satia- 
facttoiiy  aa  to  Jyatity  ma  vote ;  b^t  that 
^ere  being  no  evidenoe  of  the  vote  pro- 
poaed  by  £t  hon.  gentleman  wlio  made  the 
present  motion^  he  must  withhold  his  aa- 
aent  Now,  for  my  part,  the  ground  of 
ikM  hon.  eentleman's  dissent  uA  assent 
hare  str«ck  me  in  a  different  manner ;  -for 
though  I  voted  against  the  motion  of  the 
9rd,  I  find  myse&P  bound  to  give  my  fall 
aiisent  to  ^at  now  moved.  It  ooatains 
■natter  of  public  notoriety,  as  well  known 
without  tnis  House  as  within;  aa  well 
imown  to  all  Europe,  I  am  aorry  to  say  it, 
4M  to  the  Britiah  pariiameot.  It  talks  of 
Ibe  expectations  of  the  parliament  and 
Mlion  upon  the  asaunoMaes  of  miaiiters. 
la  there  a  man  in  tfaia  House  who  doubts 
audi  assurances  we#e  repeatedly  given? 
But  auppesteg  there  had  not  one  been 
^ven,  does  that'exonerate  ministers  firom 
oi^  duty  and  responaibilitv?  WouUitbe 
an  apology  for  them  to  pJeady  that  they 
were  not  bound  to  a  performapace  of  their 
trusts,  or  to  attend  aUm  their  power  to  the 
praeervation  of  the  state,  becauae  they  had 
BWt  added  verbal  pronuaea  to  more-sMemn 
engagements  ?  But  the  real  subject 
matter  of  thisd^Mite  depends  upon  some* 
^iitg  more  than  vague  promiMs  or  loose 
Msertiom,  made  in  either  tbb  House  or 
the  other.  What  have  been  the  sams 
'granted  I  What  has  been  our  state  of  pre* 
paration?  Has  our  navy  been  adequate 
eo  the  services  ministers  wove  bound  to 
provide  for?  Here  lies  the  true  issue; 
what  ministers  have  done,  not  what  they 
premised;  what  they  were  bound  to  per- 
tbrm,  not  what  they  said  diey  wodd  do. 
I  say  no.  I  appeal  to  the  feelings  and 
conviction  ef  every  independent  man  en 
cusry  side  of  the  House.  I  ap|>eal  to  the 
aatfon;  I  might,  witheut  being  juaUy 
charged  with  absurdity,  extend  tl^  appeal 
beyond  this  island,  aod  appeal  to  aU  £u. 
rope.-*-!  would  recommemi  to  gei^emeR 
an  coBttder  our  relative  situation  in  ne- 
epeet  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  I  woukT  ^ 
mve  them  reflect  on  the  rank  we  held 
srmoag  nations  of  the  first  dass,  if  not  the 
ftrst  ourselves,  within  that  descriptioa; 
C6irfeasmg  oryMdmgtoJMmeaa  ourau- 


peiiior.  I  wo«M  wish  them  to  eo>naidee 
what  has  been  and  is  looked  upon  to  be 
the  aeoroe  of  our  power  aod  greatness  » 
eur  trade  and  ecoinieree,  the  oonse^ueni 
number  of  our  aeamen^  and  our  naval  sv 
penority,  which  ail  inseparably  give  «a 
richea  and  power,  and  every  tlmg  deriveil 
fhim  aa  extensive  commerce,  numeroua 
dependencies,  andtrafama(;ine  domiDions) 
and  the  means  ef  retakiing  and  protecting 
them.  Strip  us  of  our  marine  pre-emi* 
aenoe,  and  where  nmst  we  find  ourselves  I 
Not  among  the  first  powers  of  Europe,  far 
from  it.  Many  countries  exceed  us  infi- 
nitely in  extent  of  dominiony  ethers  in  m* 
ttve  produce^  and  perhaps  manufiictures. 
If,  therefore,  we  ahouldever  even  come  ta 
an  equality  upon  our  proper  element,  wttii 
any  other  power,  our  importance  araat 
^;  eveiY  thins;  we  poasess  out  of  thm 
island  wiU  be  held  by  a  Tery  precarioua 
tenure,  and  our  influence  and  consequence 
aoiong  the  great  pow^s  of  Europe  must 
depart  with  the  eaose  whmh  chiefty 
created  it.-«»I  do  not  apeak  from  mere 
n>ecolatioBu  I  was  da  the  continent,  durw 
ing  te  soaasnar  naval  caaipaiga,^  and  ol 
Vienna  wtien  the  account  or  Ae  engage* 
ment  of  the  27th  of  July  readied  ^»t  ca<r 
pital.  I  happened  to  be  at  a  court  ex** 
tremdy  well  inclined  asarsaNls  the  inte* 
rests  of  thn  countij,  which  liiey  hmw 
proved  to  my  own  knowledge,  in  aeverai 
instances,  and  diot  on  occaesens  too,  id 
which  stieng  temptatiooa  had  been  tfarewp 
out,  in  or&r  to  warp  that  diniositiea  to 
our  prqadice.  One  in  particular,  while  I 
wlw  there,  relative  toprapea^ons  made  by 
one  ef  the  Congress  wegates^  relative  ta 
the  epenhkga  trade  between  our  subjects 
in  AoMrica,  aod  the  empress  queen's  do* 
nuoiona  in  the  Netherhmda,  which  wan 
treated  with  that  indifiennce  aDdocaatempt 
I  hope  such  propositi<»a  will  ever  meet 
with,  when  made  by  rebellious  sub^cts^ 
reaiatinctiie  constitetian  and  go^mment, 
to  whicSi  they  ore  bouod  by  evorr  tie  of 
gratitude  and  obedienoe.  I  menUoa  thia 
circumstance,  aa  weH  to  point  owt  the  dis^ 
position  of  the  court  where  I  was,  when  ast. 
account  of  the  affiur  of  the  27th  of  Jnlf 
reached  me,  as  to  shew  that  tbe  feeliuga 
expressed  on  the  occasion  by  diat  court, 
wepe  the  genume  oi^priag  of  aaaty  and 
good  will^  and  apply  directly  to  the  tubil 
ject  of  the  present  debate.  What  was  the 
impression  that  narrative  made  I  The 
court  of  Vienna  heard  it  with  astonish>- 
ment.  Their  sentiments  accorded  exactl]^ 
with  these  ideas  I  hove  stated.  Thej 
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Imagined  Great  Britain  lords  paramount 
of  the  ocean,  aod  invincible  at  sea ;  and 
they  looked  upon  an  undecided  contest, 
or  draven  battle,  of  such  evil  consequences 
to  Great  Britain,  as  to  its  efiects,  as  to  be 
little  short  of  actual  defeat ;  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  that  if  once  the  em- 
pire of  the  qcean  came  to  be  seriously  dis- 
puted by  France,  or  any  other  nation, 
jftritain  would  shortly  be  disrobed^  of  her 
power  and  greatness,  which  must  decrease 
in  proportion  as  her  naval  glory  grew  less 
sptenqid,  or  rfie  permitted  a  rival  to  share 
it  with  her, — These,  Sir,  >vilh  the  noto- 
riety of  the  facts  on  which  the  motion  is 
supported,  are  my  reasons  for  giving  ray 
hearty  affirmative  to  it,  I  have  forborne 
entermg  into  detail,  because  I  take  the 
whole  nuitter  as  it  presents  itself  to  me, 
and  as  it  has  struck  all  Europe.  Ministers 
have  been  to  blame  to  trust  to  an  equality ; 
the  Mediterranean  should  be  provided  for, 
in  the  terms  of  the  motion ;  therefore  I 
shall  conclude  with  saying,  that  the  fleet 
of  this  country  was  not  adeouate  to  the 
important  services  his  Majesty^s  ministers 
were  bound  to  provide  for. 

Mr.  2>m;?/eiu/^fe//said,  that  although, 
afleir  the  forward  part  hi  had  taken  in 
navy  matters  for  several  p^««>ions  past,  it 
might  oe  expected  he  would  rise  to  trou- 
ble gentlemen  for  some  length  of  time  on 
the  very  comprehensive  question  now  in- 
troduced, yet  he  on  all  occasions  disliked 
to  enter  upon  such  subjects,  where  figures 
and  dry  matters  of  fact  were  necessary, 
and  which  the  temper  of  that  House  could 
never  relish,  especially  when  such  dull 
work  interfered  with  the  more  captivating 
powers  of  oratory— with  florid  declama- 
tion— with  personal  inuendoes  and  sar- 
casms, or  those  jocular  sallies  for  which 
the  noble  Jord  in  the  blue  ribbon  is  so  fa- 
mous in  a  full  house,  and  on  days  of  the 
most  solemn  and  critical  import  He 
thought  the  fairest  way  to  discuss  this  bu- 
siness, which  certainly  tended  to  crimi- 
nate the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was, 
to  consider  of  the  means  that  have  been 
put  in  that  noble  lord's  hands  for  main- 
taining and -improving  the  navy,  and  to 
see  how  those  means  have  been  applied ; 
comparing  his  numagement  with  that  of 
his  predecessors  in  office,  and  comparing 
also  his  official  declarations  with  the  actual 
state  and  condition  of  the  royal  fleet. 
Lord  Hawke  presided  at  the  Admiralty 
board  during  the  years  1767,  1768,  1769, 
jsnd  1770:  tne  naval  grants  of  parliament 
in  his  time,  for  the  peace  establishment, 
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came  annually  to  about  1,550,000/.  and 
the  exceedings  on  the  debt  of  the  navy, 
exclusively  of  the  interest  accumulating 
thereon,  did  ^  not  amount,  comntunibus 
annis,  to  40,000/.  llie  last  year  of  lord 
Hawke's  naval  administration  was  indeed 
more  expensive  ;  for  in  September  1770, 
preparations  were  made  for  a  war  with 
Spain ;  and  by  the  end  pf  December,  it 
appears,  from  the  navy-board  accounts, 
there  were  13,000  men  raised  more  than 
had  been  provided  for  by  parliament,  be- 
sides an  extraordinary  exertion  in  equip- 
ping very  numerous  squadrons  gf  capital 
ships  to  be  in  readiness  for  aption  if  requi- 
site. At  the  beginning  of  January  1771, 
the  earl  of  Sandwich  succeeded  lord 
Hawke ,  he  found  28,000  seamen  and  ma- 
rines, and  81  sail  of  the  line  of  battle, 
which  only  waited  to  receive  their  war 
complements,  and  to  be  completed  with 
those  naval  stores,  of  which  there  wag 
plenty  in  the  several  dock-yards.  A  fort- 
nigjht  after  lord  Sandwich  took  his  seat  at 
the  Admiralty,  the  convention  to  restore 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
was  signed  in  London,  which  rendered  it 
expedient  to  reduce  our  naval  charges, 
and  to  dismantle  the  greater  number  of 
our  men  of  war  then  in  coumiission.  How- 
ever, as  40,000  men,  at  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 4/.  per  month  each  man,  had  been 
voted  by  parliament  the  preceding  No- 
vember, neither  the  Admiralty  nor  the 
Treasury  judged  it  necessary  to  be  sparing 
of  expence ;  so  that  in  the  first  year  of  the 
noble  earl's  naval  government,  there  was 
issued  for  the  navy  from  the  Treasury- 
board,  no  less  a  sum  than  2,880,000/.  and 
upwards,  over  and  above  200,000/.  given 
by  the  House  of  Co  nmons  in  that  year  to 
discharge  so  much  of  the  navy  debt.  And 
the  state  of  the  navy  debt  on  the  Journals 
for  the  years  1770  and  1771  prove,  that 
no  part  of  that  enormous  sum  went  to- 
wards the  debt  contracted  under  lord 
Hawke  in  1770.  I  wiU  allow,  tljiat  about 
100,000/.  was  at  that  time  expended  in  re- 
plenishing the  several  store-houses  con*- 
sumed  by  the  fire  at  Portsmouth ;  after 
which,  the  dockai,  the  magazines,  and  ship- 
ping, were  perhaps  altosrether  in  a  far  bet- 
ter state  than  at  any  &rmer  aera  of  our 
naval  history.  During  the  years  1772, 
1773,  and  1774,  which  were  prior  to  the 
American  disturbances,  the  supplies  of 
parliament  for  the  navy  were  large,  beyond 
any  precedent  of  peace  establishment ;  the 
debts  contracted  were  at  the  same  time 
beyond  all  bound* :  for  a  proof  of  which^ 
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be  wished  gentlemen  to  look  at  the  deht  i 
of  the  naty  on  the  Journals  as  it  stood : 
December  1772.  •  He  sliould  not  ^nter 
much  upon  the  extra  charges  of  the  navy 
since  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  | 
with  America,  because  he  could  not  do  it 
with  the  same  precision,  nor  comparative 
estimate.  He  might  be  told,  that  this  war 
was  of  an  unprecedented  nature,  and  at- 
tended with  charges  which  never  could 
occur  before ;  and  for  his  part  he  had  al- 
ways subscribed  to  that  old  adage^  that 
^*  war  is  at  all  times  a  monster  of  such  an 
appetite,  that  'tis  impossible  to  guess  what 
he  may  devour.'*  However,  no  person 
will  be  bold  enough  to  deny,  that  parlia- 
ment has  implicitly  grantea  whatever  mo- 
nies have  been  asked  by  ministers  for  the 
service  of  the  navy  ;  but,  Sir,  has  it  been 
faithfully  applied  to  the  uses  for  which  it 
was  allowed  ?  Certainly  not.  Immense 
estimates  have'  been  given  in  and  voted  for 
repairing  ships  year  after  year,  to  the 
amount  of  some  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
which  bhips  have  never  been  touched ;  the 
Hero,  the  Dragon,  the  Arrogant,  and 
others,  which  we  have  so  often  been  told 
were  in  forwardness,  and  nearly  finished, 
and  on^tlie  faith  of  which  official  assertion 
we  supplied  still  further  sums,  are  not  one 
of  them,  even  at  this  day,  fit  for  service, 
nor  has  the  money  been  laid  out  on  them, 
nor  any  one  of  them.  The  only  article  in 
the  navy  magazines  that  has  been  c6nsi- 
derably  added  to  by  the  present  ministers, 
is  the  article  of  foreign  timber,  in  con- 
tracts for  which  they  have  been  sufficiently 
lavish ;  but,  Sir,  it  is  to  the  destruction 
and  not  the  preservation  of  our  navy  that 
foreign  timber  has  been  introduced  pre- 
ferably to  our  British  oak ;  such  contracts 
may,  indeed,  enrich  a  few  individuals 
here,  and  also  the  towns  of  Bremen,  Ros- 
tock, or  Stettin ;.  but  the  wood  is  of  a  bad 
quality,  and  ought  not  to  be  used  at  all.  Bri- 
tish timber  might  have  been  obtained,  and 
the  proper  methods  of  seasoning  and  pre- 
serving of  it  been  thoroughly  known,  if  due 
attention  had  been  paid  to  so  essential  an 
object 

As  the  noble  lord  (Sandwich)  who  is 
peculiarly  an  object  of  our  consideration 
to-day,  was  pleased,  in  another  place,  to 
comment  upon  certain  arguments  used  by 
me  in  this  House  during  a  former  navy 
debate,  I  may  be  allowed  to  ofier  a  few 
observations  upon  his  .  reasoning.  His 
lordship  maintains,  that  the  navy-expendi- 
ture is  at  this  day  pretty  nearly  the  same 
as.  in  former  tiiqes,,  so  far  back  03  the  Pro- 


[2a, 

tectorate  in  1651.  Now,  Sir,  what  resem- 
blance may  be  found  between  the  navy-  . 
estimateii  of  that  o^ra  and  those  of  the  pre- 
sent, I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover.  The  pay 
of  your  seamen,  which  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Protectorate  was  from  1S«.  to  16^.  per 
man,  is  now  higher  by  one  third.  Th# 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  of  the  service, 
which  in  1779  amounts  to  near  a  million 
sterling,  came  exactly  to  the  sum  of 
20,000/.,  and  the  noble  lord,  who  breaks 
up  the  King's  ships  by  scores,  at  his  own 
pleasure  merely,  who  sells  them  when  and 
for  what  sums  he  pleases,  now  and  then 
>  re-purchasing  them  at  above  double  th^ 

()rice  they  were  sold  for ;  I  say,  the  noble 
ord  might  have  learnt,  that  m  the  time  of 
the  Protectorate,  the  Commons  considered 
in  committee  on  the  propriety  of  breaking 
up  a  single  man  of  war  (the  Dreadnought) , 
and  when  the  Commons  had  approveid  of 
their  report,  they  sent  to  th6  other  House 
for  its  concurrence.  A  certain  naval  mi- 
nister in  this  House  (Mr.  Ellis)  is  conti- 
nually referring  us  to  examples  of  a  rather 
later  date,  the  reigns  of  Charles  2,  and 
king  William  ;  let  us  see  if  either  of  those 
will  warrant  t[ie  present  misconduct  The 
former  of  the  two  was  indeed  sufficiently 
corrupt  and  prodigal,  during  the  first 
Dutch  war:  upon  an  enquiry  into  th« 
state  of  the  navy,  there  was  discovered  a 
considerable  waste  of  the  public  monies, 
the  treasurer  of  the  navy's  account  ill 
kept,  and  many  sums  paid  into  his  hands 
totally  unnoticed.  He  was  punished  ac- 
cordin^y.  In  the  second  war  against  the 
republic  of  Holland,  our  maritime  affiur* 
were  still  worse  conducted,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  that  fiagitious  set  of  ministers 
called  the  Cabal,  who  prevailed  Upon  their 
sovereign  to  rob  the  Exchequer,  and  ,ta 
suspend,  by  virtue  of  his  regal  authority^ 
the  operation  of  an  act  of  parliament  ror 
the  better  r^ulating  and  manning  the 
royal  fleet.  But  the  ministers  who  com- 
posed that  Cabal  at  length  met  with  their 
deserts,  and  their  impeachments  upon  you^ 
Journals  might  well  be  held  up  in  terrorem 
to  those  who  now  occupy  their  places  in 
the  state,  and  who  approach  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  to  their  measure  of  guilt. 
However,  Charles  2  at  leneth  owned  hb 
faults,  and  in  a  Speech  to  his  parliament 
used  these  words,  <<  I  have  not  been  as 

food  an  husba^^  of  my  people's  money  as 
ought  to  have  been,  nor  as  I  am  resolved 
to  be  in  future."  The  Commons,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  reign,  took  care  that 
the  money  for  the  navy  should  be  applied 
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to  the  specific  purposes  for  which  it  was 
ffrantedy  under  severe  penaltiesy  ascertain- 
ing, the  rates  of  ships  of  war  to  be  built  for 
the  rojal  navy,  with  their  tonnage,  and 
price  to  be  given  per  ton,  &c.  In  proof 
of  this  Mr.  Luttrell  referred  to  the  navy 
grants  for  167 5,  and  1676. 

He  then  took  a  short  view  of  the  navy 
during  the  reigns  of  king  William,  queen 
Anne,  and  George  1,  proving  that  the 
Commons  had  held  it  their  indispensible 
duty,  from  time  to  time,  to  inspect  strictly 
the  navy  accounts,  correct  roismanage- 
inent,  punish  delinnuents,  as  in  the  year 
1710  and  1711,  ana  obtain  from  the  crown 
directions  for  the  Admiralty-board  to  re- 
trench the  navy  charges,  as  in  1 699,  and 
1700,  tmder  sir  George  Rook.  He  then 
desired  the  Clerk  to  read  the  speech  of 
George  1,  October  19,  1721.  in  which  the 
king^  complains  of  the  weight  of  the  navy 
debt  as  a  signal  detriment  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  public  credit ;  yet  the 
navy  debt,  which  is  now  five  millions  and 
upwards,  and  which  will,  eight  months 
hence,  amount  to  at  least  seven  millions, 
was  then  but  1,700,000/.  and  when  sir 
Joseph  Jekyll*  fa  most  respectable  cha- 
racter in  his  day)  moved  for  an  exact  ac- 
count of  this  debt  to  be  laid  before  par- 
liament, he  was  seconded  by  the  minister 
himself  (sir  Robert  Walpole),  who  agreed 
that  parliament  could  not  justify  it  to 
themselves  nor  to  their  constituents,  to 
give  away  the  public  money  blindfold ; 
but  he  begged  leave  to  assure  the  House, 
that  of  1,700,000/.  no  less  than  1,100,000/. 
had  been  incurred  durins  the  late  reign, 
and  the  600,000/.  in  addition,  which  had 
been  accumulating  ever  since  1714,  to 
that  time,  was  cmiefly  occasioned  by  a 
greater  number  of  seamen  having  been 
employed  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Bal- 
tic, during  the  war  with  Spain  and  Swe- 
den, than  had  been  provided  for  by  par- 
liament at  4/.  per  month  each  man,  and 


ihe  remainder  accrued  from  the  interest    turns  of  the  naty-office,  there  were  about 


jof  navy  and  victualling  hills ;  but  he 
pledged  himself  to  the  House  that  not  a 
fihillinff  had  been  advanced  for  the  navy, 
but  what  had  been  expressly  approved  of 
l>y  the  House. 

He  next  took  a  view  of  the  late  reign, 
end  plainly  demonstrated,  that  enquirie» 
were,  from  session  to  session,  had  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  to  the  application 
of  the  monies  allowed  for  the  royal  fleet, 
^nd  lists  constantly  demanded  ana  granted, 
^    ■  ■    ^  ,  .    .       )  ■ 
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of  the  ships  actuaUy'in  commission,  with 
their  number  of  men  respectively,  sta- 
tions, &c.  which,  being  produced  to  the 
House  in  the  subsequent  years,  could  give 
no  information  to  the  enemv  within  the 
possibility  of  mischief.  He  instanced  the 
years  1740,  1741,  and  1742,  particularly 
two  orders  in  1741,  which  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  foreign  war.  But  before  he 
concluded  he  would  indulge  the  hon.  mem-, 
ber  who  spoke  on  the  navy  business  a  fayf 
nights  ago  (lord  Mulgrave)  with  a  com- 
parative view  of  the  navy  in  the  years 
1759  and  1778,  which  the  noble  lord  had 
onlv  slightly  touched  upon.  For  in  1759 
— the  most  glorious  period  of  the  most 
glorious  maritime  war  this  country  was 
ever  engaged  in— 60,000  seamen  and  ma- 
rines were  voted  in  parliament ;  the  num- 
bers actually  raised,  as  we  iind  by  the 
book  on  your  table,  were  80,000  at  a  me- 
dium. We  had  65  sail  of  the  line  in  the 
several  squadrons  of  North  America,  Ja- 
maica, Leeward  Islands,  East  Indies,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  upon  cruises  or  con- 
voys ;  we  had,  besides  that  number  abroad, 
27  sail  of  the  line  at  home;  in  all,  in  June 
1759,  in  commission  and  actually  fit  for 
sea,  92  men  of  war  of  the  line,  besides 
store-ships  and  hospital-ships;  23  ships  of 
50  guns,  54  frigates  of  32  guns  and  up* 
wards,  and  42  sixth-rates.  In  June  1778, 
we  had  on  foreign  stations,  27  of  the  line 
(including  Byron's  squadron),  and  at  home 
22  of  thejine,  excludve  of  store-ships  and 
hospital-ships  in  commission,  and  actually 
employed ;  about  30  frigates  of  32  guns 
and  upwards,  14  ships  of  50  guns,  and 
40  sixth-rates.  The  grants  for  the  navy 
in  1759  were  about  3,700,000/.  and  the 
debt  in  addition  was  1,624,000/.  the  grantf 
for  the  navy  in  1778  were  about  4, 100,000/., 
and  the  debt  in  addition  is  1, 764,000/.  »«d 
that  the  navy  last  year  cost  above  half  a 
million  more  than  in  1759;  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that,  according  to  the  rei^ 


10,000  men  fa  pay  in  1759  more  than  in 
1778.  In  1759  your  74  gun  sliips  were 
allowed  650  men,  and  now  their  establish- 
ment is  lowered  to  600  men. — He  con- 
cluded with  shewing,  in  opposition  to  lord 
Mulgrave's  state  of  the  two^eeU  on  th« 
27th  of  July  last,  that  the  French  fleet, 
notwithstanding  our  superior  number  of 
three-decked  ships,  was  in  fiict  as  strong 
as  that  under  Admiral  KeppeU  He  like*« 
wise  made  some  animadversions  upon  sir 
Richard  Worsley's  assuming  the  character 
of  an  independent  country  gentleman.  H# 
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severely  censured  aidministratlon  in  having    confidence.      The  hon*  gentleman  who 


contracted  for  *24  and  ^8  gun  ships  these 
four  or  fise  years  last  past,  and  not  having 
provided  iho  larger  frigates  of  32  and  36 

funs,  which  were  the  most  useful  in  a 
rench  and  Spanish  war;  he  observed, 
that  only  one  frigate  of  that  description 
was  to  be  launched  in  the  course  of  the 
current  year ;  and  he  exhibited,  in  very 
alarming  colours,  the  present  condition  of 
our  fifth  and  sixth-rate  ships. 

Sir  ttichard  IVorsUy  took  notice,  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  made  the  motion 
had  alluded  particularly  to  a  description 
of  men  in  that  House,  among  whom  he 
wished  to  rank  himself;  and  whom  the 
Hon.  gentleman  had  described  as  coming 
down  t6  the  House  that  day,  to  give  their 
support  to  the  minister.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man said,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  re- 
minding the  country  gentlemen,  how  mi- 
nisters had  deceived  them  ;  how  they  had 
promised  an  American  revenue  and  un- 
conditional submission;  but  that  instead 
of  performing  their  engagements,  they  had 
rehnquished  the  most  distant  thoughts  of 
either.  He  could  answer  for  one,  and 
doubted  not  but  it  was  the  case  of  num- 
bers of  gentlemen  present,  that  he  recol- 
lected every  'one  material  measure  that 
was  proposed,  the  circumstances  which 
made  them  riecessaiy,  or  abcoinpanied 
them ;  and  he  could  safely  lay  his  hand 
upon  his  heart  and  affirm,  that  he  never 
gave  a  vote  upon  any  one  of  tWbse  mea- 
sures that  he  repented  of,  or  that  he  would 
not  repeat  under  similar  circumstances. 

Mr.  Grenville  said,  as  to  the  main  fact 
on  which  the  motion  turned,  that  of  the 
comparative  states  of  our  navy,  in  1756 
and  1778,  he  had  an  authentic  ttaper  in 
his  hand,  which  he  believed  woUld  appear 
decisive  to  the  House.  It  was  copied  trom 
the  papers  of  an  honoured  and  most  dear 
relation.  The  fact  wos,  that  the  British 
iiavy  consisted  of  above  130  ships  of  ihe 
line,  and  150  frigates,  in  1756 ;  of  which 
89  of  the  line,  with  102  frigates,  were  ac- 
tually fit  for  service ;  60  of  the  line  de- 
tached in  squadrons,  convoys,  stations,  &c. 
and  the  remainder  retained  for  home  de- 
Ibnce.  He  was  convinced  a  change  of 
measures,  and  of  course  of  men,  was  be- 
come necessary ;  he  would  hot  take  a 
place  under  the  present  administration, 
nor  under  whoever  might  be  called  by  the 
\oice  of  the  nation  to  succeed  them ;  but 
he  could  not  avoid  givine  his  public  testi- 
mony that  he  thought  me  present  minis- 
ters were  no  longer  deserving  of  national 


spoke  last  had  said,  he  gave  his  confidence 
to  administration.  He  could  say  the  same. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  voted  in  support 
of  administration  :  so  had  he.  The  hon. 
gentleman  still  gav^  them  his  confidence 
and  support,  he  never  repented  of  a  vote 
he  gave  them,  nor  had  giv^n  one  that  he 
would  not  again  repeat.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man declared  himself  a  country  gentleman. 
He  hoped,  both  from  his  independent 
views  and  particular  situation,  he  had  a 
claim  to  be  enrolled  in  that  class;  but 
whatever  similarity  there  might  subsist  lit 
other  respects,  their  present  sentiments 
very  widely  differed.  He  was  now  con- 
vinced, that  the  measures  respecting  Ame- 
rica were  wfong  at  the  outset ;  that  they 
were  worse  conducted ;  that  instead  of 
resting  the  claims  of  this  country  over  her 
colonies,  on  grounds  truly  constitutional, 
we  had  set  up  demands,  which  if  attended 
with  successes,  must  have  terminated  in 
tyranny  and  oppression.  That  instead  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  first  complaints,  by 
adopting  measures  of  a  lenient  nature,  we 
increased  the  public  disdontents,  and  irri- 
tated and  iunamed;  that  when  things 
arose  afterwards  to  the  alarming  height 
they  did,  we  fed  the  disease  by  weak  and 
irresolute  measures,  instead  of  acting  with 
vigour ;  and  that  finally,  when  we  Resolved 
to  adopt  a  conduct,  which  if  proper  at  all, 
should  have  taken  place  much  earlier, 
we  found  ourselves  totally  inadequate  to 
the  task,  and  were  afterwards  compelled 
to  sue  for  terms,  and  those,  too.  of  the 
most  humiliating  and  disgraceful  nature, 
which,  considering  the.  time  they  were  of- 
fered, and  the  other  concurrent  circum- 
stances, which  were  the  cause  of  such  con- 
cessions, so  derogatory  to  the  honour  and 
most  essential  interests  of  this  country, 
they  were,  it  might  well  be  expected,  ire- 
jected  with  the  contempt  they  deserved. 
He  should  sit  down  with  declaring,  that 
every  part  of  the^  hon.  gentleman's  propo- 
sition met  with  his  most  hearty  approba- 
tion. 

Lotd  North  agreed  i^ilh  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman ^\iO  moved  the  previous  Question, 
that  there  was  no  evidence  beiore  the 
House  to  justify  the  proposed  vote ;  but 
contended,  that  giving  a  negative  did  not 
preclude  the  House  fi'om  entering  into  an 
enquiry  hereafter.  The  charges  were 
direct ;  they  were  miktters  worthy  of  public 
consideration,  and  ought  to  be  enquired 
into.  The  previous  question  was,  there* 
fore^  unneo^Maiy.    Facta  were  sWed  ui 
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the  motion  which  had  not  a  tittle  of  ppoof 
to  support  thfim  ;  consequently,  till  they 
were  proved,  the  most  regular  mode  of 
proceeding  was  to  meet  them  with  a  direct 
negative. — His  lordship  said,  he  did  not 
build  upon  his  popularity,  or  parliamentary 
influence,  in  order  to  shield  the  first  lord 
of  the  Admiralty.  What  he  said  the  other 
night  proceeded  from  motives  of  justice. 
The  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  w^^s  no 
more  censurable  than  any  ot^ef  of  his 
Majesty's  confidential  servants.  He  had 
but  obe  voice  in  determining  measures  of 
state,  and  was  therefore  no  farther  respon- 
sible than  for  what  came  to  his  individual 
share.  His  lordship  then  read  the  mo- 
tion,, and  endeavoured  to  shew  that  no 
part  of  it  was  supported  by  fact.  In  an* 
swer  to  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  that  our  force  in  1756  consisted  of 
89  ships  of  the  line,  he  insisted  that  it  was 
no  more  than  71,  whereas,  the  present 
force  amounted  to  80  ships  of  the  line. 
He  proceeded  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
preposition  in  the  same  manner,  and  met 
every  sinele  fact  with  a  contradiction. — 
tlis  lordsTiip  lastly  replied  to  Mr.  Luttrell, 
and  entered  into  a  great  variety  of  conf- 
putations,  in  which  was  included  the 
whole  question  relative  to  the  grants  for 
naval  services;  the  manner  of  voting 
them,  and  making  up  the  accounts;  of 
passing  those  accounts  at  the  office  of  the 
auditor  of  the  exchequer ;  of  the  incurring 
the  expences  under  the  several  heads  of  ex- 
penditure, as  well  those  voted  by  estimate, 
to  those  coming  under  the  description  of 
6xtra  service  or  navy  debt ;  of  the  requi- 
sitions to  the  board  of  treasury,  and  the 
warrants  issued  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  &c. — He  next  replied  to  several 
parts  of  the  speeches  of  lord  Howe  and 
admiral  Keppel.  He  said  the  noble  lord 
had  expressed  an  intention  of  retiring  from 
the  service.  He  confessed  he  was  sorry 
for  U,  because  he  was  well  convinced  of 
his  great  professional  ability ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  totally  unconscious 
that  any  cause  of  disgust  had  been  given 
to  the  noble  lord.  If  there  had,  he  could 
truly  affirm  that  he  had  no  hand  in  it ;  and 
was  persuaded,  that  every  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty^s  confidential  servants  were  equally 
olameless.  He  was  sure  that  they  enter- 
tained the  highest  respect  for  him  as  an 
officer  and  a  man  ;  and  they  might  well 
be  charged  with  all  the  folly  and  incapa- 
city laid  at  their  door,  if  they  could  have 
entertained  a  design,  or  entered  into  any 
conspiracy  to  defeat  the  successful  execu- 


tion of  measures,  which  they  had  so  nearly 
at  heart,  and  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
promote. — Much  had  been  xsaid  relative 
to  the  neglect^of  ministers,  respecting  the 
protection  of  our  commerce  in  the  Medi-  ' 
terranean,  and  the  necessity  there  was  for 
sending  a  force  into  that  sea.  He  thought 
that  objection  had  been  fully  answered  by 
the  confession  of  the  homadfmiral  hiraseli^, 
who  acknowledged,  that  on  being  con- 
sulted as  to  the  propriety  of  detaching 
early  to  the  Mediterranean,  he  gave  bis 
opinion  against  it.  Much  of  the  same  ar- 
gument had  been  repeated  b^  the  hon« 
gentleman  who  made  the  motion ;  by  the 
noble  lord,  and  the  hon.  admiral,  o(  our 
inferiority  of  force  id  the  month  of  June 
last ;  that  point  had  been  already  decided 
upon,  the  sense  of  the  House  had  been 
taken,  and  it  had,  afler  solemn  debate,  de- 
clared that  the  evidence  of  the  fact  was 
not  sufficient  to  entitle  It  to  the  sanction  (£ 
a  vote.  But,  independent  of  any  pre- 
vious opinion,  he  thought  now,  as  he  had 
done  tnen,  that  the  French  fleet  was  not 
superior  to  ours,  when  the  hon.  admiral 
sailed  from  Plymouth.  He  believed  the 
force  was  pretty  nearly  balanced,  that 
both  fleets  were  in  a  forward  state  of  pre- 
paration, and  the  event  proved  the  strong 
grounds  on  which  this  conclusion  rested  % 
because,  when  both  squadrons  got  sight  of 
each  other  on  the  23a,  they  were  thirty 
ships  to  thirty ;  though  on  the  27th  the 
French  were  mferior,  on  account  of  two 
ships  of  their  squadron  having  been  by 
some  accident  separated,  or  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  keep  company  with  the  rest  of 
the  fleet— On  the  whole,  the  prime  ob- 
ject of  sending  the  squadron  to  sea  at 
either  time,  when  the  admiral  flrst  sailed 
from  Plymouth,  and  afterwards  from 
Portsmouth,  being  to  protect  our  trade 
and  commerce  both  outward  bound  and 
returning,  he  thought  it  a  very  wise  mea- 
sure to  send  Mr.  Keppel  to  sea ;  the  event* 
proved  that  it  was.  Our  merchant  fleets 
proceeded  with  safety  to  their  different 
destinations ;  our  East  and  West-India 
fleets  were  protected;  the  commerce  of 
our  enemies  was  interrupted,  and  became 
the  prey  of  our  privateers  almost  to  its 
total  rum  :  so  that,  on  the  whole,  he  wait 
enabled  to  affirm  on  the  justesi  grounds  Of 
fact  and  probability,  that  we  were  equal 
to  France,  if  not  superior,  in  the  month  of 
June ;  and  that  instead  of  the  first  lord  of 
the  Admiralty  or  his  Majesty's  ministers 
deserving  censure,  for  sending  the  hon« 
admiral  to  sea  with  twenty  ships  of  ^e 
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line»  tbey  merited  the  thanks  of  that 
House,  and  of  the  public  at  large. 

Mr.  Bj/ng  replied  to  lord  North  upon 
the  supposed  want  of  proo(l  The  noble 
lord  read  the  motion,  part  by  part,  and 
bad  endeavoured  to  put  a  negative  upon 
each  separate  position.  In  imitation  of  the 
noble  lord,  he  begged  the  House  to  in- 
dulge him  in  the  same  manner.  He 
,  should  not  press  the  same  facts,  which  had 
been  already  so  ably  and  correctly  stated 
by  his  hon.  friend  who  made  the  motion, 
nor  the  very  important  authentic  docu- 
ment, read  some  time  since  by  another 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Grenville)  which  had 
not  even  been  attempted  to  be  invalidated 
l)y  any  one  person,  except  by  a  loose  asser- 
tion made  by  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon.  He  should  appeal  to  the  feelings 
and  conviction  of  the  House,  and  read  his 
hon.  friend's  motion  negatively,  and  then 
leave  it  to  the  good  sense  and  mtegrity  of 
the  House  whether  any  person  present 
would  give  the  motion,  thus  altered,  his 
assent.  The  motion  would  then  run  thus : 
"^  It  appears  to  this  House,  tliat  the  state 
of  the  navy,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  with  rrance,  was  very  equal  to  what 
this  House  and  the  nation  were  led  to  ex- 
pect." Where  was  the  man  daring  enough 
tQ  maintain  that  proposition  ?  And,  <<  ade- 
quate to  the  exigencies  of  the  various  ser- 
vices for  which  it  was  the  duty  of  hw  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  to  have  provided  for  at  so 
important  a  crisis.''  Does  not  this,  on  the 
first  blush,  appear  equally  false  and  ill 
founded  ?  Or  will  the  noble  lord  undertake 
to  say,  **  that  either  were  equal  or  ade- 
quate, to  the  declarations  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers  ?"  He  will  not,  he  cannot.  Or, 
lastly,  will  any  man  contend  **  that  the 
creat  sums  of  money  granted,  and  debts 
incurred,  on  account  of  the  naval  ser- 
vices,** were  exactly  correspondent  "  to 
the  real  state  of  the  navy  ?"  He  proceeded 
•  to  observe  upon  the  motion  in  this  manner, 
and  created  a  deal  of  mirth  on  every  side 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Burke  next  rose,  and  was  severe 
upon  the  language  of  the  noble  lord  in  the 
blue  ribbon,  bow  on  that  and  the  preced- 
ing day,  relative  to  the  collective  respon- 
«ibility  of  ministers,  and  the  individual 
irresponsibility  of  each,  for  matters  trans- 
acted in  his  respective  department ;  a  lan- 
guage, he  contended,  equally  new  in  that 
House  and  out  of  it ;  fur  it  amounted,  in 
fact,  to  an  avowed  irresponsibility,  both  in- 
dividually and  collectively.  The  chan- 
cellor, the  aecretaries  of  state,  the  ^t  lord 


of  the  Treasury  or  Admiralty,  according 
to  this  doctrine,  might  do  or  suffer  any 
thing,  without  being  amenable  to  parlia- 
ment or  the  nation.  If  they  were  over- 
ruled in  cabinet,  says  the  noble  lord,  they 
cannot  be  responsible ;  if  they  are  not 
over-ruled,  neither  can  thfey  be  respon- 
sible :  so  that  whatever  any  minister  had 
done,  or  hereafter  might  do,  he  was  by  no 
means  answerable  for;  because  the  evil  or 
mischief  transacted  was  transacted  in  the 
company  of  others.  Who  are  tliose  others  ? 
That  no  man  can  tell ;  the  advisers  of  the 
crown  are  enjoined  to  secrecy.  They  may 
be  the  first  movers  or  abettors  of  the 
greatest  of  all  possible  mischief,  or  any 
member  of  a  committee  or  council  may 
consent  to  be  the  instrument  of  carrying 
it  into  execution  :  but  what  of  that  ?  The 
instrument  may  perpetrate  the  mischief, 
though  as  one  of  tne  King's  advisers  he 
should  disapprove  of  it,  with  iimjunity ;  if 
he'b  a  mover  in  it,  he  is  equally  beyond 
the  reach  of  public  justice  or  parliamen- 
tary censure ;  because  it  cannot  be  deem- 
ed bis  act,  but  that  of  the  majority  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  proposed.  But  who  are  the 
persons  that  compose  this  majority?  That 
IS  not  to  be  told ;  somebody,  or  some  per- 
sons, have  committed  the  crime,  but  no 
man  is  to  be  questioned  for  it.  The  noble 
lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  in  his  usual  pithy 
and  humorous  manner,  related  a  sayinz  of 
the  late  sir  Godfrey  Kneller,.  tliat  a  tbief 
was  not  to  blame,  but  the  person  who  lefV 
the  thing  stolen,  in  his  way,  which  ope- 
rated as  a  temptation  to  him  to  commit 
the  criminal  act.  He  begged  leave  to  tell 
another  storv,  he  hoped  no  less  applicable. 
Two  men  with  cloaks  went  to  an  eating* 
house,  and  one  of  them  stole  a  piece  of 
meat,  and  concealed  it  under  his  cloak ; 
Oh,  said  the  master  to  one  of  them,  vou 
are  the  thief,  restore  me  my  meat.  No^ 
says  the  thief,  I  am  not,  I  give  you  leave 
to  search,  having  previously  shifted  it  to 
his  companion.  The  latter  being  ques*. 
tinned  in  the  same  manner,  returned  it 
with  equal  dexterity  to  his  colleague.  So 
It  was  with  the  confidential  servants  of  the 
crown,  on  the  present  occasion,  If  any 
of  them  is  charged  personally,  it  is  not  his 
act,  but  that  of  his  brother  advisers;  and  if 
the  whole  body  is  charged,  another  rises 
and  answers  for  his  share  only,  but  leaves 
the  nation  to  find  out  and  search  for  the 
real  authors ;  for  the  noble  lord  tells  yo\j, 
that  every  thing  is  determined  by  a  majo- 
rity not  known,  nor  whom  no  persons  but 
themselves  are  permitted  to  luiow.    Hi' 
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then  moved,  that  the  speeches  from  the 
throne  from  the  26th  October  1775,  till 
the  last  delivertd  in  November  1778,  be 
turned  to,  and  that  part  of  them  respect- 
ing the  disposition  of  foreign  powers  read ; 
which  being  complied  with,  he  observed, 
tliat  they  contained  the  most  full  and  com- 
plete evidence  of  the  public  acts  of  minis- 
ters, contrasted  with  the  real  situation  of 
public  afi^irs.    In  them  they  haa,  parti- 
cularly for  the  three  i^t  years,  stated  their 
apprehensions  of  the  interference  of  fo- 
reign powers,  accompanied  with  the  fullest 
assurances  of  taking  the  most  effectual 
cteps  lor  putting  this  country  into  a  pro- 
per state  of  naval  defence.    They  assured 
us,,  that  France  and  Spain,  so  long  as  two 
years  since,  were  arming,  and  gave  it  as'  a 
r^on  for  an   increased  naval  establish- 
ment.   Were  they  at  the  end  of  those  two 
jears  equal  to  France  atid  Spain  united, 
or  even  to  France  alone  ?  On  the  opening 
of  the  last  session,  they  again  stated  their 
apprehensions  of  the  formidable  naval  ar- 
niaments  going  on  in  the  ports  of  Spain. 
Would  the  noble  lord,  or  any  one  person 
in  that  House,  rise  and  aver,  that  our  navy 
was  at  this  instant  in  a  situation  to  con- 
tend whh  the  united  fleets  of  France  ai\d 
Spain?    He  was  sure,  confident  as  they 
were,  they   neither    would,    nor   dared., 
Here,  then,  was  the  clearest  evidence, 
*ri«ing  frota  parliamentary  documents,  and 
those  of  the  highest  nature,  proceeding 
from  the  mouths  of  ministers  themselves, 
that  the  state  of  the  navy,  in  the  terms  of 
the  motion,  was  unequal  to  what  **  the  na- 
tion and  that  House  were  led  to  expect 
from  the  declarations  of  ministers."     He 
would  not  go  back  either  to  the  close  of 
the  year  1777,  or  to  Jul^  1778 ;  but  he 
would  put  the  question  fairly  and  roundly 
to  ministers  up  to  the  present  moment. 
Was  the  state  of  the  navy,  at  this  instant, 
•uuposing  Spain  should  think  proper   to 
take  a  part  in  the  quarrel,  equal  to  those 
declarations  which  ministers  had  put  into 
the  mouth  of  their  sovereign  ?     Were  we 
either  superior  to,  or  able  to  cope  with, 
the  nnited  force  of  the  whole  House  of 
Bourbon  ?    He  concluded  with  giving  his 
assent  to  the  motion  of  his-hon.  friend. 

Lord  Howef  in  reply  to  lord  North,  con- 
demned the  several  naval  arrangements,  so 
far  as  they  respected  Europe.  He  said  it 
was  highly  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
force  hi  Brest  harbour  was  not  supciior  to 
that  sent  out  under  the  command  of  his 
hon.  fr-iend ;  that  tlife  Mediterranean  had 
bocn  diamefuily  neglected;  and  that,  in 


his  opinioQ,  our  home  defence  was  no  war 
answerable  to  the  vast  sums  expended; 
nor  at  all  **  adequate  to  the  services  ne- 
cessary to  be  provided  for  at  so  important 
a  crisis.*' 

Admiral  Keppel  denied  that  he  was  sent 
out  either  as  a  convoy,  or  to  protect  the 
home  trade.  Neither  of  those  were  th© 
objects,  unless  by  consequence.  He  al- 
lowed, if  the  Brest  fleet  was  kept  in  har- 
bour, that  of  course  the  home  trade  waa 
thereby  protected :  but  the  way  to  effect 
that,  was  not  by  sending  him  out  with  an 
inferior  force ;  for  if  he  had  kept  the  sea, 
both  his  squadron  and  the  trade  wo^ld 
have  run  the  risk  of  being  destroyed.  The 
noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  and  the  other 
noble  iord  near  him,  had  mentioned  in 
argument,  that  there  was  no  proof,  but  the 
imperfect  papers  found  aboard  the  Pallas 
and  Licome,  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Brest  fleet.  This  matter  had  been  pur- 
posely or  mistakenly  misrepresented.  He 
had  not  solely  relied  on  the  information 
contained"  in  the  papers.  Persons  taken 
aboard  had  been  examined,  their  informa- 
tion compared,  and  the  whole  uniform 
correspondent  stream  of  evidence  was, 
that  there  were  27  ships  of  the  line  then 
lying  in  Brest  water,  perhaps,  by  what  ap- 
peared to  the  contrary,  at  that  very  instant 
at  sea. 

As  to  the  fleet  under  his  command 
being  superior  on  the  27th  of  July  to  that 
of  France,  as  asserted  by  the  noble  lord 
who  spoke  first,  he  was  mistaken,  or  did 
not  attend  to  his  assertions  properly.  The 
fleet  of  France  was  superior  in  number, 
but  in  point  of  strength  nearly  equal.  If 
we  had  seven  three-deckers,  they  had  a 
great  number  of  eighties;  and  though  he 
granted  in  some  situations  three-deck 
ships  were  better  than  those  of  two",  he 
doubted  much  if  in  an  engagement  siich 
as  that  of  the  27th  of  July,  that  two- 
deckers,  being  more  manageable,  and 
capable  of  quicker  movements,  and 
easier  worked,  were  not  fully  equal  to 
three-deckers,  many  of  which  were 
known  to  be  slow  sailers.  At  all  events, 
if  he  had  his  option,  he  did  not  know 
which  he  would  have  chose.  He  would 
have  fought  either  fleet  with  equal  con- 
fidence of  success.  He  did  not  mean  to 
arrogate  to  himself  any  superior  ability, 
nor  to  insinuate  that  the  French  were 
equal  to  us  in  point  of  skill  or  bravery, 
but  merely  as  to  the  poiut  of  effective 
strength. 

Sir  James  Lowther  said  he  was  Cor  th« 
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previous  questioo  moved  early  in  the  day 
by  Mr.  Adam ;  and  said,  if  tliere  was  an 
enquiry,  it  ought  to  be  a  judicial  enquiry. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  about  a  quarter  after 
twelve,  and,  begged  that  no  person  would 
give  a  vote  in  favour  of  his  motion,  who 
was  not  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  general 
facts  stated  in  it  were  fully  proved  both 
literally  and  substantially,  and.  that  minis- 
ters had  foiled  in  their  repeated  assurances 
to  the  nation  and  that  House. 

At  one  the  House  divided  on  Mr.  Fox's 
motion : 

Tellers. 

V   ^    c  Lord  John  Cavendish  -  -  >    ,  »-^ 
^^^^  }  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend  -$    ^^* 

Nn*s  cLordBeauchamp  -    -    -J   04/; 
^^^*  ^Mr.  Charles  Townshend  -$    ^^ 
So  it  passed  in  tlie  negative.    * 

Debate  in  the  Omimons  on  a  Motion  for 
granting  further  Relief  to  Protestant  Dis- 
ierdersT^  March  10.  Sur  Henry  Hoghton, 
agreeably  to  the  notice  he  had  given  some 
days  before,  said  he  should  move  for  some 
farther  relief  beixi^  granted'  to  Protestant 
Dissenters.  Sir  Henry  entered^  in  a  sum- 
mary way,  upon  the  whole  extent  of  the 
argument  of  religious  toleration  ;  and  con- 
tended, that,  as  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
nation,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  reproach 
to  this  country,  that  its  established  church 
still  retained  the  prejudices  of  barbarous 
times,  and  continued  the  practice  of  into- 
lerance and  persecution,  m  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  true  priociples  of  Christianity, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  precepts  of  the  di- 
vine institutor  of  our  holy  religion.  Sir 
Henry  spoke  of  the  favour  lately  done  to 
the  Koman  Catholics  by  the  legislature, 
asserting  that  the  measure  was  exceeding- 
ly  wise  and  proper,  but  arguing  that  it  was 
much  more  necessary  to  afford  some  re- 
lief to  the  Protestant  Dissenters ;  and  that 
after  such  a  step  as  parliament  had  last 
year  taken  respecting  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, it  would  be  the  most  absurd  piece  of 
conduct,  and  the  most  violent  incon* 
aistency,  if  they  refused  to  extend  a  simi- 
lar degree  of  toleration  to  sects  who  were 
quiet,  inoffensive,  and  useful  citizens,  and 
whose  religious  opinions  came  so  much 
nearer  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. He  then  took  occasion  to  shew, 
that  his  argument  was  not  built  merely 
upon  his  own  private  opinion ;  he  said 
that  some  of  the  most  learned  and  best  in- 
formed members  of^  the  established  church 
entertained  the  same  sentiments,  and  not 


only  men  whose  pr^ssion  was  not  cle- 
rical, but  ministers  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  ministers  who  had  attained  very  high 
honours  in  the  church.  In  support  of  this 
assertion,  he  mentioned  tlie  bishop  of 
Exeter,  who  Jn  his  sermon,  preached  op 
the  30th  of  January,  had  emphatically  ex- 
pressed his  wishes  that  religious  toleration 
were  extended,  and  that  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  might  have  a  legal  security  for 
the  free  exercise  of  their  worship.  With 
the  leave  of  the  House,  sir  Henry  read  an 
extract  from  the  bishop's  sermon,  couched 
in  the  strongest  terms  of  philanthropy,  li- 
beral sentiment,  and  solid  sense.  Having 
finished  his  recital,  sir  Henry  concluded 
with  moving,  '<  That  tliis  House  will,  im- 
mediately, resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of  grant- 
ing further  Relief  to  Protestant  Dissenting 
Mmisters  and  Schoohnasters." 

Mr.  Montagu  seconded  the  motion,  an^d 
as  he  conceived  every  man  in  that  House 
had  the  liberality  to  be  an  advocate  for  to- 
leration>  he  could  not  suppose  any  one 
would  rise  to  oppose  a  motion  so  fair,  and 
of  so  little  extent,  as  that  of  his  hoo. 
friend  ;  ior  which  reason,  he  declared,  he 
would  not  add  a  word  in  support  of  his  ar- 
gument, but  would  reserve  his  sentiments 
for  a  future  occasion. 

Sir  fV,  Bagot   began  with    professing 
himself  as  zefuous  an  advocate  tor  tolera- 
tion as  any  man  in  the  House.    He  beg- 
ged, however,  that  gentlemen  would  con- 
sider that  the  motion  led  to  a  matter  of  9s 
much  importance  as  had  ever  been  agi- 
tated in  parliament,  no  less  than  an  altera- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  this  country ; 
an  essential  alteration  in  her  establishment 
of  church  and  state.    He  took  a  short  re-* 
view  of  our  present  situation ;  said,  these 
were  i^JB  of  tumult,  of  division,  of  jea- 
lousy, and  of  war:  declaring  that  there 
wanted  nothing  but  the  implacable  spirit 
of  religious  controversy  to  blow  upon  t|ie 
very  existence  of  this  empire.*   He  wished^ 
thetefpre,  that  the  agitation  of  a  question 
of  so  serious  a  nature  were  postponed  till 
quieter  times,  and   the   minds    of  .ro^n 
were  less  agitated  and  less  inflamed.    He 
said  that  it  was  dangerous,  at  this  par- 
ticular crisis,  to  attempt  aay  alteration  in 
the  religious  laws  of  this  country.    That 
there  was    no  complaint  of  persecution 
made  by  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  nor 
any  desire  expressed  by  them  of  having  a 
greater  degree  of  toleration  than  they  now- 
enjoyed.    On  the  contrai'y,  from  the  ser-^ 
mons  of  some  of  the  nunisters  of  that  per«^ 
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foasioo,  aod  from  other  publicationsy  it 
was  obvious,  that  the  toleration  as  it  now 
ftodd  was  ample,  and  that,  under  that  to* 
leration,  doctrines  were  disseminated  of  a 
very  extraordinary  nature  indeed*  He 
spolce  of  the  alarmmg  progress  of  Atheism^ 
and  of  the  multiplicity  of  atheistical  opi- 
nions which  were  daily  issued  from  tne 
press.  He  called  the  recollection  of  the 
fioD.  gentlemen  who  made  and  seconded 
the  motion,  back  to  what  had  passed, 
when  it  was  last  attempted 'to  alter  the 
laws  ^respecting  Protestant  Dissenters. 
At  that  time  the  petitioners  came  to  par- 
liainent  with  a  pledge  in  their  hands,  a  test 
that  they  were  Christians,  and  yet  it  was 
thought  improper  to  grant  them  the  relief 
prayed  for.  They  had  at  that  time  asked 
m  relief  on  the  express  condition  of  using 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  preaching  the 
Gospel  as  the  divines  of  the^  established 
church  did;  now,  he  understood^  they 
were  to  be  lefl  at  large,  neither  to  sub- 
icribe  to  the  articles,. nor  to  give  any 
pledge  whatever  as  a  security  that  they 
would  not  oppose  the  fundamental  doc< 
trines  of  Christianity. 

Mr.  Montagu  begged  the  hon.  baronet 
to  consider,  that  the  present  motion  did 
not  go  in  the  leasts  to  alter  the  constitu- 
tion; on  the  contrary,  it  was  only  the 
first  stage  of  an  endeavour,  to  afford  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  the  same  degree  of 
toleration  which  had  lately  been  granted 
to  Roman  Catholics.  He  was  not  a  liHle 
•mazed  to  hear  the  doctrine,  that  a  Bill  to 
)Farrant  toleration  would  create  tumult 
and  occasion  controversy;  he  had  ever 
imagined,  that  an  extended  toleration 
would  put  a  i^top  to  the  latter,  and  prevent 
the  former.  He  had  been  accustomed  to 
think,  that  religious  controversy  arose 
from  bigotry,  firom  enthusiasm,  from  ob- 
stinacy, and  from  ignorance,  and  not  from 
^  libersd  allowance  of  opinion,  upon  a  sub- 
ject respecting  which  all  sentiments  were 
rather  founded  in  hope  than  in  certainty^ 
The  hon.  baronet  haa  professed  himself  a 
friend  to  toleration,  and  vet  rose  to' oppose 
H,  where  it  migh^  be  given  without  the 
least  danger  to  the  state,  or  to  individuals. 
The  intention,  it  was  true,  was  to  give 
free,  unlimited  toleration  to  the  Protestant 
DLisenters.  The  hon.  baronet  had  wished, 
that  they  might  subscribe  to  the  articles 
^  the  established  church.  Was  it  possible, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  fb  make  a  more 
absurd  requisition  ?  What !  ask  a  religious 
sect,  of  a  peculiar  way  of  thinking,  to  sub- 
Kribe  to  the  articles  of  another  sect  of  a 
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directly  opposite  opinion  ?  There  was  such 
a  manifest  inconsistency  in  the  supposition^ 
that  it  was  not  worth  a  moments  argu* 
ment. 

Sir  George  Yon^e  declared  himself  an 
advocate  fortoleration,  was  heartily  pleased 
tliat  the  business  was  begun  upon,  rejoiced 
that  it  had  got  into  such  able  hands,  and 
promised  the  hon.  mover  his  assistance 
and  concurrence. 

Mr.  IViUces  said ;  I  rise  not  at  this  time 
to  enter  into  the  merits  of  so  important  a 
question  to  religious  liberty  ^among  us, 
but  to  answer  the  objections  of  the  bon^ 
gentleman  near  me,  against  going  into  a 
committee  for  this  consideration.  This 
early  opposition  is  more  harsh  than  well- 
judged.  He. thinks  the  question  should 
not  now  be  agitated,  because  a  time  of 
tumult,  distress,  and  war,  is  a  very  impro- 
per season  to  make  the  least  change  ui  the 
state  of  religion  in  any  country.  t)id  the 
worthy  baronet  forget  that  a  just  relief  was 
the  very  last  year  granted  to  many  op* 
pressed  loyal  subjects,  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  an  important  change  made  in 
theu:  situation  among  us?  Yet,  Sir,  the 
last  year  was  equally  a  year  of  tumult, 
distress^  and  war.  Not  the  least  inconve- 
nience of  any  kind  has  arisen  from  the  act 
>  of  last  session  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, from  so  ^eat  an  alteration- in  our 
ecclesiastical  police.  On  the  contrary, 
the  nation  has  more  firmly  attached  to  it 
by  the  ties  of  gratitude  a  very  considera^ 
ble  number  of  useful  subjects.  Not  the 
least  tumult  or  disturbance  has  been  the 
consequence  o^  that  wise  measure.  It  is 
impossible.  Sir,  that  toleration  can  create 
tumults  apd  religious  wars.  Persecution 
16,  indeed,  a  most  active  demon,  delightipg 
in  human  sacrifices,  has  drench^  our 
fields,  a^d  dyed  our  scaffolds,  with  the 
slaughter  of  the  victims  of  religious  rage ;  > 
but  t^e  spirit  of  toleration  i^  ooociliatinjg, 
heals  divisions,  and  teachea  men  mutual 
forbearance,  .qaeekpesS)  gentleness,  and 
universal  benevolence.  The  worthy  baro* 
net,  in  the  great  compass  of  his  readings 
will  not  give  a  single  proof  of  the  mischief 
even  of  the  most  unlimited  toleration ;  but 
he  will  find  innumerablemarks  of  the  bloody 
footsteps  of  the  revengeful  and  remorseless 

Sersecutor,  less  intent  to  save  than  to 
estroy. 

Another  objection,  which  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman has  urged,  is,  that  there  is  no  peti- 
tion before  tl^  House  from  any  body  of 
the  Protestant  dissenters,  no  complaint  of 
persecution,  no  instance  of  severity  against 
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any  of  the  sects  which  diflfer  from  the  e«- 
taUishment.  When  the  House  proceeded 
the  last  year  to  give  relief  to  the  Roman 
CiltholicSy  was  any  petition  previodsly  pre- 
sented I    Was  a  committee  appointea  to 
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state  the  various  facts  of  persecution,  or 
even  harsh  usage?    Were  any  cases  of 
that  nature  urged  in  proof?    No,  Sir ;  the 
House  preceded  on  the  liberal  idea  of 
removing  all  unjust  and  impolitic  restraints, 
on  the  justice  of  leaving  the  sDbject  free 
as  to  all  opinions  merely  religious,  on  the 
natural  rights  of  every  man  to  worship  his 
Creator  in  the  manner  which  he  thinks 
most  acceptable  to  the  Deity.    The  Ro- 
man'  Cath^cs  had  not  been  harassed  by 
any  legal  prtraecutions ;  but  the  laws  were 
unrepealed  which  put  them  in  the  power 
of  every  infamous  informer.    They  were 
subject  at  any  time  to  the  most  rigorous 
penalties,  at  all  times  to  the  most  mortify- 
Hig  restraints.    The  wisdom  and  equity  of 
parliament  at  last  interposed,  and  restored 
theni  to  several  of  their  natural  rights. 
Surely,  Sir,  the  Protestant  dissenters  have 
a .  much'  stronger  daioF  on  government. 
They  have  steadily  supported  the  canse  of 
freedom.     They  have  acted  on  almost 
everv  occasion  with    spirit  and   vigour 
against  those   who  have  endeavoured  to 
overthrow  this  free  constitution,  and  bury 
liberty  in  its  ruins.    As  the  consequence 
and  proof  of  their  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  they  have  been'amons  the  most 
zealous  for  the  succession  in  the  present 
illustrious  ^unily,  a  succession  ofieu  se- 
cretly attempted  to  be  undermined,  and 
openly  invaded  by  the  tools  of  arbitrary 
power,  both  at  home  and  abroad.    At  this 
nour,  however,  the  dissenters  remain  sub- 
ject to  several  barbarous  and  cruel  laws, 
•nacted  on  the  spur  of  a  present  necessity, 
as  it  was  thought,  and  therefore  acquiesced 
in  almost  without  murmuring,  but  laws, 
which  disgrace  a  thinking  people,  and  are 
a  contradiction  to  every  pnnoiple  of  sound 
policy. 

The  hon.  gentleman  near  me  has  op> 
posed  the  motion  on  another  ^ound,  the 
danger  of  it  to  the  estabHshed  church  at 
this  alarming  period.  He  pathetically  la- 
ments the  progress  of  Atheism,  and  the 
publication  of  many  atheistic^  books 
withro  the  last  twenty  yean.  I  think  this 
accusation  on  our  country  ill  founded.  I 
believe.  Sir,  I  have  read  more  books  of 
religious  controversy  than  the  worthy  ba^ 
ronet,  and  I  denj  the  publication  of  the 
numerous  atheistical  works,  which  have 
engaged  the  public  attention,  in  this  couu- 


try,  even  for  the  last  half  centuiy.    I 
might  call  for  the  proof  of  a  single  atheist- 
icflS  book,  of  the  least  note,  published  in 
the  18  years  of  this  pious,  if  not  glorious 
reign.     Deism  indeed.   Sir,  sound  pure 
Deism,  has  made  a  rapid  progress,  not 
only  in  this  island,  but  in  every  part  of  the 
continents    It  is  almost  become  the  reli- 
gion of  Europe.    Atheism  is  certainly  not 
the  prevailing,  fashionable  error  of  this 
enhgntened  age   or  countnr,   but  every 
year  adds  to  the  numbet  of  the  disciples 
of  Deisnt.    I  have  not  heard  of  any  out- 
rages or  violent  persecutions  among  the 
Deists,  although  certainly  they  are  greatly 
multiplied  of  fate;  but  we  hate  to  lament 
the  uncharitable  spirit  of  most  sects  of 
Christians,  and  evien  of  not  a  small  num- 
ber of  the  established*  church  of  our  own 
country,  of  which  1  am  a  member  as  well 
as  my  good  neighbour.    The  hon.  gentle- 
man is  not  well  informed.    It  is  a  mistake 
to  impute  all  the  late  publications  against 
the  received  system  of  the  CbpStian  reli* 
gion  to  the  rrotestant  dissenters  of  any 
denomination.    The  fhct  is,  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  greater  part  are  member^  or 
the  established  church  of  England. 

As  the  laws  now  stand,  a  dissenting 
preacher  is  oblfged,  iff  order  to  avoid  severe? 
penalties,  and  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  Act 
of  Toleration,  to  subscribe  the  39  articles  of 
the  church  of  England,  that  is  of  another 
church,  except  the  34th,  35th,  and  36th, 
and  a  part  of  the  26th  Article.    I  hope  we 
shall  CO  into  a  committee  to  consider  of  the 
repesJ  of  so  Uiyust  and  uncharitable  a  sjrs- 
tem  of  laws.    1  will  not  now.  Sir,  examme 
the  orthodoxy,  or  absurdity,  of  the  doc* 
trinat  parts  of  the  39  articles ;  but  I  desire 
to  protest  against  any  man's  being  com- 
pdied  to  subscribe  them,  because  they 
militate  against  the  first  great  principle  of 
Christian  charity.    In  the  8th  article  we 
find,  <<  that  the  three  creeds,  Nicene  creed, 
Athanasius's  creed,  and  that  which  is  com* 
monly  called  the  Apostles'  creed,  ought 
thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed  i 
for  they  may  be  proved  by  most  certain 
warrants  of  Holy  Scr^ture."    Now,  Sir, 
one  article  of  raith  in  the   Athanasiau 
creed  is,  that  **  except  every  one  do  keep 
whole  and  undefiled  the  Catholic  fiiith,  aa 
set  forth  in  that  creed,  without  doubt  he 
shall  perish  everlastingly.**    I  want  words. 
Sir,  to  express  my  horror  at  the  total 
want  of  Christian  charity,  the  indecency, 
the  foolish  prejudice,  and  even  insolence 
of  such  a  declaration.    A  much  higher 
church  authority  than  St.  Ath&nasius,  th« 
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Apostle  Peter,  assures  us,  that  "  in  every 
natioD  he  that  feareth  God,  and  worketh 
nghteousness,  is  accepted  with  him  ;'*  and 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  St,  Paul, 
seems  to  hold  a  very  difierent  doctrine; 
for  he  tells  us  of  three  beautiful  sisters,  the 
three  Christian  Graces,  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity^  which  abide,  these  thre^,  but  he 
adds,  **  the  greatest  of  these  is  Charity.'' 
I  hope  the  committee  will  exempt  the 
Protestant  dissenting  ministers  and  school- 
masters from  being  called  upon  to  sub- 
scribe this  monstrous  proposition  of- St 
Athanasius.  1  think  it  our  duty,  for  these 
considerations  belong  directly  to  tlic  juris- 
diction of  parliameiit.  By  the  very  writs 
of  election,  we  are  called  together  to  con- 
sider of  **  certain  arduous  and  urgent  af- 
fairs concerning  the  State  and  the  Church,*' 
The  moment  likewise  appears  to  be  hap- 
pily chosen,  for  the  bandage  is  at  last  &llen 
from  the  eyes  of  Superstition,  and  Persecu- 
tion drops  her  iron  rod. 
.  I  am  not  struck  by  the  dread  of  the 
danger  to  the  church,  with  which  some 
gentlemen  seem  alarmed.  On  tlie  con- 
trary, I  think  it  would  do  honour  to  our 
church  to  treat  with  tenderness,  all  those, 
who  are  unhappy  enough  not  to  be  in  her 
bosom.  1  admire  the  temper  with  which 
^e  late  indulgencies  to  tne  Roman  Ca- 
tholics were  received,  and  most  t^ertainly 
a  reformed  church  must  be  still  more 
kindly  disposed  to  their  Protestant  bre- 
thren. Our  Master  has  told  i^^  in  the 
largest  and  most  general  terms,  that 
«*  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  his  name^  he  was  in  the  midst  of  them." 
Sir,  I  honour  the  ingenuity  of  the  worthy 
baronet  who  made  the  motion,  in  contriv- 
ing to  oblige  us  to  liear  many  pages  of  a 
sermon,  by  reading  them  as  part  of  his 
speech.  It  was  h^pjly  imagined;  for  I 
understood,  on  a  late  occasion,  not  one 
member  of  this  Hogse  attended  you.  Sir, 
to  St.  Margaret's,  and  I  believe  the  ihan- 
cellor  likewise,  on  that  day,  was  left  with- 
out a  single  lord.  Surely,  Sir,  it  is  then 
hieh  time  to  discontinue  the  observance 
or  that  annual  fast  for  the  death  of  a  ty- 
rant. Many  other  sermons  have  been 
quoted  by  other  gentlemen,  but  the  proof 
arising  from  them  only  eoes  to  the  private 
sentiments  of  the  preacher,  or  of  Uie  few ' 
who  hear,  or  read,  and  approve  those  ser- 
mons. I  really  think  the  general  opinion 
of  the  clergy  at  this  day,  is  for  a  liberal 
toleration,  and  I  trust  a  majority  even  of  the 
episcopal  order  will  assent.  They  have 
Acquiesced  in  the  justice  done  to  the  Ro- 


man Catholics,  and  I  hope  the  present  re- 
lief intended  to  the  Protestant  dissenting 
ministers  and  school-masters  will  not  be 
given  with  reluctance,  nor  in  the  least  de« 
layed,  but  cordially  adopted  both  by  clergy 
and  laity. 

Sir  Koger  Newdigate  was  against  the 
motion,  and  contended  that  it  was  equally 
unwbe  and  dangerous  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  established  religion,  to 
alter  the  laws  of  toleration.  He  begged 
gentlemen  to  remember  that  thev  repre- 
sented millions  of  Protestants  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  and  that  they  ought  in  duty 
to  regard  their  interests,  in  preference  to 
those  of  a  few  Protestant  dissenters.  He 
said  that  the  Protestant  dissenters,  at  pre- 
sent enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  toleratioi^ 
in  this  country,  than  in  any  country  in 
the  world;  asserted,  that  our  church 
breathed  an  air  of  meekness  andlibera]ity» 
but  that  the  dissenters  themselves  shewed 
a  spirit  of  persecution  and  intolerance ;  in- 
stancing the  present  persecution  of  the 
members  and  ministers  of  the  church  ot 
England  by  the  Americans, 'declaring  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  ship  came  home  from 
across  the  Atlantic,  in  which  there  was 
not  one  or  mcH'e  clergymen  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  who  had  been  deprived  of 
their  livings,  stripped  of  their  property, 
and  even  forced  to  fly  for  their  lives.  He 
asserted,  that  when  the  Bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  dissenters  was  last  in  agitation,  his 
levees  were  everjr  morning  crowded,  not 
with  divines  of  the  church  of  England 
trembling  for  their  incomes,  not  with  dig- 
m'taries  of  the  church  of  England  trembling 
for  their  episcopal  honours ;  but  with  ho- 
nest, wortny,  and  respectable  Protestant 
dissenters,  good  Christians,  and  orthodox 
ministers,  who  came  to  complain  of  the 
danger  of  the  measure  in  agitation,  and  to 
beg  that  he  would  oppose  it;  because^ 
mmer  the  pretext  of  relieving  them  from 
subscription,  it  would  let  in  the  Anti -Trini- 
tarians, the  Anabaptists,  and  all  manner 
ofsectSj  andbeattenided  with  consequences 
infinitely  mischievous  to  religion  in  general. 
As  a  proof  that  the  present  Act  <^  Tole- 
ration went  far  enough,  he  nientioned  the 
late  publications  of  the  dissenters  t  not 
pijblications  merely  upon  >points  of  pole- 
mical controversy,  but  striking  imme- 
diately at  revelation,  and  denying  the  im- 
materiality of  the  soul.  These  publica- 
tions, he  declared,  came  not  from  igno- 
rant men,  from  the-  lower  order  sf  dis- 
senters, but  from  its  ministers  and  preach- 
ers;   (torn  divines  of  that  cburch  of  ac« 
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knowledged  learbing  and  acknowledged 
ability.  He  said  further,  that  the  present 
^)plication  was  not  for  a  trifling  relief,  but 
for  an  essential  alteration  in  the  legal  esta- 
blishment of  the  religious  constitution  of 
the  country ;  for  an  imperium  in  imperio  ; 
for  a  degree  of  power  being  given  to  Pro- 
testant dissenters,'  which  was  extremely 
alarming,  and  ought  to  be  opposed  l^ 
every  man  who  held  the  constitution  of  his 
dountry  sacred,  arid  who  regarded  the  re- 
ligion of  his  country  in  its  proper  light,  as 
the  foundation  of  all  our  liberties. 
'  Sir  Adam  Fergusson  declared  he  rose 
'  principally  to  set  the  hon.  gentleman  right, 
respecting  one  of  his  assertions.  He  had 
said,  the  Protestant  dissenters  enjoyed 
more  toleration  in  England,  tlian  any  sect 
enjoyed  in  any  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe ;  the  assertion  was  ill  founded.  The 
religion  of  this  united  kingdom  was  noto- 
riously of  two  kinds;  episcopal  in  Eng- 
land, presbyterian  in  Scotland.  The  Epis- 
copalians who  were  in  Scotland,  conse- 
Sjently,  were  dissenters  from  the  esta- 
ished  church  there.  No  sect  whatever 
coald  enjoy  greater  toleration.  At  Edin- 
burgh they  had  a  very  large  church,  and 
performed  their  religious  offices  with  the 

Greatest  splendour  and  the  greatest  free- 
om.  It  was  a  matter  much  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  What 
was  more,  those  of  the  established  church 
of  England  who  lived  in  Scotland  were 
suflered  to  exercise  their  religion  there,' 
without  being  asked  to  subscribe  to  any 
article  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  or  to 
give  any  test  whatever  of  their  principles. 
He  took  notice  also  of  the  absurdity  of 
calling  upon  dissenters  to  subscribe  to  ar- 
*  tides  opposite  to  their  religious  opinions, 
and  said,  he  feared  there  might  be  found 
some  instances  of  dissenting  ministers 
having  subscribed  the  thirty-nme  artideSi 
several  of  which  they  did  not  believe. 

Sir  J,  Goodricke  thought  it  was  the 
properest  time  of  any  to  gfant  die  relief  re- 
quested ;  union  was  much  wanted  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  this  would  pro- 
mote it. 

Sir  H.  Hoghton  said  a  few  wordaf  to 
clear  the  Americans,  on  the  authority  6f 
Dr.  Franklin,  from  the  charge  of  perse- 
cuting the  clergy  there  of  the  church  of 
England. 

The  question  being  put,  the  motion 
passed  amiost  unanimously,  and  the  House 
went  into  a  committee  directly,  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu in  the  chair.  A  Resolution  was 
.  come  to,  that  leave  be  ^iven  to  bring  in  a 


Bill  for  the  further  Rdief  of  Protestant 
Dissenting  Ministers  and  Teachers:  and 
the  report  of  the  said  Resolution,  was  or- 
dered to  be  IJrought  up  on  the  17th. 

Motion  for  a  Committee  on  the  State  of 
the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Ireland.^ 
The  House  being  resumed. 

Lord  Newhaven  hoped,  as  a  spirit  of  to- 
leration and  liberality  had  gone  forth  in 
the  House,  that  the  relief  he  had  to  pro- 
pose for  Ireland  wouhl  not  fail  of  success. 
When  he  moved  for  a  general  enquiry  hito 
the  laws  respecting'  the  trade  of  that  king- 
dom, he  was  told  that  he  was  too  general, 
and  ought  to  lay  before  the  House'  some 
specific  relief.  He  had  therefore  adopted 
tnat  nnode.  But  before  be  intimated^ it, 
he  would  beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words. 
The  noble  lord  then  took  a  cursory  re- 
view of  the  trade  of  Ireland.  ITie  fact» 
-which  his  lordship  stated,  to  shew  how 
much  the  distressed  state  of  Ireland  af-  . 
fected  England,  were,  that  on  an  average 
of  the  last  ten  years  the  exports  from 
England  to  Ireland  were  decreased  about 
600,000/.,  and  in  the  two  last  years  thej 
had  decreased  716,000/. :  that  the  exports 
from  Ireland  in  the  last  two  years  had 
decreased  155,000/. ;  of  which  decrease 
75,000/.  were  on  the  staple  of  linen ;  that 
the  exports  from  England  into  Ireland  on 
an  average  of  ten  years  were  ^,057,000/. ; 
that  the  imports  ff^m  Ireland  into  Eng- 
land were  but  1,353,000/.;  so  that  the 
balance  in  fkvour  of  England,  on  an 
average  of  ten  years,  was  704,000/.  per 
annum,  which,  multiplied  by  the  ten  years, 
plainly  shewed  that  England  gained  by 
the  trade  of  Ireland  alone  7,040,000/.  in 
that  time.  He  moved,  ^<  That  this  House 
will,  on  the  19th  instant,  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take 
into  consideration  so  much'  of  the  Several 
acts  of  parliament,  relating  to  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  Ireland,  as  relates  to  al- 
lowiift  the  importation  of  sugars  flrom  the . 
British  jcolonles  and  plantations  into  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland.**  ' 

Governor  Pownall  objected  to  this  mode 
/of  proceeding.  No  complaints  had  come 
regularly  from  Ireland  before  the  House 
of  the  distresses  of  that  country,  or  the 
relief  they  expected :  two  or  three  lords  in 
that  House,  members  of  the  Irish  parlia* 
ment,  had  indeed  informed  them  of  it ; 
but  this  was  no  ground  to  proceed  dpon. 
It  ought  to  have  come  to  the  House  rrom 
authority,  from  the  lord  lieutenant  of  that 
kingdom^  representing  thesti^te  of  Ireland^ 
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to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  then  it 
would  have  been  properly  introduced ; 
bot  without  some  case  in  point,  for  one 
Doble  lord  to  produce  one  proposition  for 
the  free  import  of  sugars,  another  to  come 
afterwards  with  some  other  demand,  per- 
haps for  indigo,  and,  .should  we  recover 
Carolina,  for  rice,  and  a  third  for  some 
other  produce,  it  was  like  pulling  the 
horse-tail  to  pieces  hair  by  hair,  instead  of 
catting  it  off  at  once.  The  distresses  of 
Ireland,  like  those  of  England,  arose  from 
the  American  war. 

The  motion  was  also  opposed  by  sir  G. 
Yonge,  sir  Adam  Fere usson,  sir  P.  Gierke^ 
and  Mr.  Cruger,  and  supported  by  lords 
Nugent  and  Beaucharop,  Mess.  T.  Towns- 
hend,  W.  Ellis,  Dempster,  sir  E.  Astley, 
ar  Cecil  Wray,  Mr^  Gilbert,  and  ^en. 
Conway :  Mr.  Vaughan  advised  an  union, 
as  the  best  way  to  relieve  Ireland.  Some 
would  have  a  general  enquiry  now,  which 
was  argued  by  the  friends  to  the  motion  as 
inconsistent,  because,  when,  a  fortnight 
ago,  a  general  inquiry  was  moved  for,  the 
fiSme  gentlemen  would  agree  only  to  a 
special  one ;  and  now  that  a  specific  pro- 
fMOBition  was  made,  they  wished  a  seneral 
one.  Very  little  came  out  in  the  debate ; 
the  distresses  of  England  were  given  as 
reasons  why  no  relief  could  be  granted  to 
Ireland.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  con- 
tended, that  England,  in  pity  to  herself, 
should  assist  Ireland ;  for  Ireland  had  been 
ahrays  her  best  customer;  but  of  late 
years  the  exports  to  that  kingdom  had 
alarmingly  decreased;  from  papers  then 
on  the  table  the  exports  to  Ireland  amount 
generally  to  2,100,000/.  per  ann.  but  had 
decreased  last  year  595,000/.  The  re- 
venue of  Ireland  had  decreased  in  propor- 
tion ;  for  from  a  paper  produced  by  lord 
Beauchamp,  from  the  collector  of  the  port 
of  Dublin,  it  appeared,  that  in  the  months 
of  March  and  April  1777,  there  had  been 
paid  in  the  port  of  Dublin  for  duty 
40,000/. ;  but  in  the  year  following,  there 
bad  been  the  amazing  falling  ofTof  32,000/. ; 
no  more  than  8,000/.  having  been  received 
m  the  port  of  Dublin  in  1778,  To  these 
considerations  was  added,  the  danger  that 
might  arise  to  England,  if  the  motion 
should  be  negatived,  from  20,000  men  in 
trms,  over  whom  the  crown  had  no  con- 
troul. 

yiT.Dempsttr.  A  general  enquiry,  he 
Sttd,  is  allowec?  to  be  necessary,  on  all 
hands,  for  the  distress  of  Ireland  is  but  too 
manifest ;  but  if  a  eeneral  relief  cannot 
bii  applied^.  let  us  at  least  lipply  9  political 


one.  A  noUe  lord  says,  Ireland  has  a 
broken  leg;  another  lord  says,  she  has 
a  cancer ;  a  third  says,  she  has  broke  her 
arm ;  the  facts  are  believed  by  all ;  but 
what  relief  ensues  ?  If  a  little  sugar  is 
required  for  her,  it  is  cruelly  denied ;  if 
hemp  wanted,  it  is  taken  away  by  England, 
perhaps  through  kindness  indeed,  lest  un- 
fortunate Ireland,  in  a  fit  of  despair  for  the 
wretched  condition  she  is  in — sliould  hang 
herself. 

The  House  divided : 


Yeas 


{ 


Tellers. 
Lord  Newhaven    ■ 
Lord  Beauchamp  • 


:}" 


^^^*  tSir  Adam  Fergusson-    -J 
So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative 
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Delate  on  the  Right  (jf  Lord  George 
Germain  (as  third  Secretary  of  State)  Jo 
sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,"^  March  1 1 . 
On  the  order  of  the  day  being  read. 

Sir  Joseph  Manahey  rose  and  said : 

I  have  presumed  to  draw  the  atten- ' 
tion  of  the  House  to  a  question  of  great 
importance  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  House ;  a  question  relative  to  the 
right  which  the  noble  lord  (George  Ger- 
main) who  is  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
American  department,  claims  to  a  aeat 
amongst  us,  whilst  he  fills  that  office. 
From  a  due  sense  of  my  own  inability,  I 
have  wished,  ever  since  the  illegality  of 
his  sitting  here  occurred  tome,  (now  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago)  that  this 
question  might  have  been  brought  for- 
ward by  some  gentleman  of  greater  weight 
and  ability  than  myself;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose I  suggested  those  wishes  to  several 
gentlemen  of  this  House.  No. such  per* 
son  having  stood  fortH,  I  think  I  should 
ill  discharge  the  duty  I  owe  to  that  great, 
respectable,  and  independent  county, 
which  has  done  me  the  honour  of  sending 
me  hither  as  its  representative,  if  I  neg* 
lected  to  agitate  this  question. 

I  am  aware.  Sir,  that  many  gentlemen 
will  supposii  I  am  actuated  by  personal 
considerations.  To  such  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  say,  I  disclaim  all  personal  motives 
whatever.  The  noble  lord,  whose  admi- 
nistration I  have  uniformly  opposed,  be- 
cause I  differ  entirely  with  him  on  the  le- 
gality as  well  as  expediency  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  has  never  given  me  any  personal 
offence ;  besides,  I  have  been  led  oy  edu* 
cation,  reflection,  and  conviction,  to  tbink 
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highly  of  that  great,  just,  and  necessary 
Revolution,  at  uie  end  of  the  last  centuir* 
which  secured  our  civil  and  religious  li- 
berties. I  have  been  led,  in  consequence, 
to  entertain  a  veneration  and  respect  for 
the  noble  and  gallant  spirits  who  took  the 
Itod  in  that  Revolution.  Amongst  the 
foremost  of  that  number,  I  read  with  plea- 
sure the  name  of  the  earl  of  Dorset,  a  no- 
bleman not  more  distinguished  for  the 
gracefulness  of  his  manners,  bis  love  of 
nteratureand  the  muses,  than  for  his  steady 
and  incorrupt  patriotism.  The  noble  lord 
who  sits  opposite  to  me,  is  the  grandson 
of  that  amiable  nobleman,  and  as  such  m^ 
mind  has  entertained  a  prejudice  in  his 
favour.  I  am  very  little  acquainted  with 
that  noble  lord,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to 
aay,  that,  having  had  the  honour  a  few 
times  in  my  life  of  meeting  him  round  the 
same  table,  his  good  humour,  good  sense, 
and  complacency  have  been  such,  as  in  no 
degree  to  lessen  that  prepossession. 

But  it  may  be  said,  I  am  influenced 
merdy  by  motives  of  opposition  to  admi- 
nistration. I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two 
upon  that  head :  I  have  sat  a  considerable 
time  in  this  House,  now  near  20  years, 
during  almost  the  whole  of  which  time  I 
have  been  in  opposition ;  not  because  of 
any  dislike  to  the  persons  of  ministers, 
but  because  I  thought  their  measures  were 
such,  that,  as  an  honest  and  independent 
man,  I  ought  not  to  approve.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  short,  very  short  administration, 
whose  general  measures  I  supported,  be- 
cause I  thought  it  founded  on  the  truest 
principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  and,  if 
1  may  use  die  expression  of  a  great  orna- 
ment of  this  House  at  the  time,  now  un- 
fortunately no  more,  because  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be  unconnected  with  <<  the  man 
^hat  wanted  wisdom,  and  held  principles 
incompatible  with  freedom."  The  mem- 
bers tnat  composed  that  administration 
seemed  to  me  to  realize  their  professions  ; 
they  procured  to  be  enacted  propositions 
they  had  thrown  out  whilst  in  opposition ; 
they  repudiated  and  rejected  acts  they  had 
opposea  when  on  this  side  of  the  House. 
Of  that  administration  I  will  only  say, 
that  every  man  in  this  House,  every  man 
in  this  city,  every  man  in  this  kingdom, 
must  now  be  convinced,  that,  if  it  had 
continued  till  this  time  in  power,  or  their 
successors  in  oflBce,  and  the  noble  lord  in 
the  blue  ribbon  in  particular  had  adopted 
their  principles,  we  should  not  now  be  de- 
ploring the  melancholy  situation  of  this 
country)  a  situation  which  has  brought 


distress  and  ruin  to  our  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, and'  tradesmen;  a  situation 
which  has  tarnished  the  glory  of  the  Eng- 
lish name  abroad,  and  has  brought  on  u- 
most  national  bankruptcy  at  home.  If 
the  members  that  composed  that  adminis- 
tration should  come  again  into  power^ 
strengthened  as  I  hope  they  will  be  bj 
gentlemen  who  have  in  general  thougat 
alike  oh.  political  subjects,  unless  they  de- 
sert their  principles,  they  will  have  my 
cordial,  though  it  should  be  feeble,  sup- 
port. 

When  I  talked  of '^  the  man  that  wanted 
wisdom,  and  held  principles  incompatible 
with  freedom,''  I  trust  no  gentleman  that 
hears  me  will  think  I  can  be  weak  enough 
to  believe  that  public  spirit  and  integrity 
are  the  growth  of  any  particular  country, 
much  less  that  they  are  to  be  found  only 
orl  the  particular  side  of  any  particular 
river.  There  never  was  a  time  when  I 
did  not  detest  such  an  idea ;  with  all  the 
zeal  of  youth,  (and  young  men  who  are 
honest  are  apt  to  be  zeuous)  I  at  that 
time^ contemned  such  an  opinion;  senti- 
ments of  that  sort  are  only  suited  to  the 
breasts  of  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar ;  they 
were  never  entertained  by  me.  The  Scot- 
tish nation  have  shewn  themselves  in  all 
times  friends  to  freedom ;  I  may  appeal 
for  the  truth  of  this  observation  to 
the  resistance  they  made  to  the  tyranny  of 
tbeir  own  kings ;  I  may. appeal  to  their  op- 
position to  the  despotic  measures  of 
Charles  the  1st;  I  may  appeal  to  their 
conduct  at  the  Revolution,  and  afterwards ; 
if  any  thing  has  made  them  appear  lesc 
forward  in  the  support  of  general  freedom 
in  our  own  times,  I  fear  it  may  have  arisen . 
from  the  indiscriminate  abuse  which  has 
been  thrown  upon  them  as  a  nation. 
There  are  many  gentlemen  in  this  House, 
of  that  country,  and  many  without  doors, , 
with  some  of  whom  I  have  the  honour  of 
being  acquainted,  whose  abilities,  inte- 
grity, and  love  of  liberty,  are  exceeded  bj 
no  set  of  men  whatever.  The  time  is 
come,  I  trust,  when  Englishmen,  Scotch- 
men, Welshmen,  and  Irishmen,  will  unitt 
and  rescue  the  King  and  country  from 
measures,'which,  if  persbted  in^  roust  bring 
ruin  upon  both. 

But  it  may  be  said,  why  not  have  taken 
up  this  question  sooner.?  My  answer  b,  it 
did  not  occur  to  me  when  the  noble  lord 
was  admitted  to  this  present  office.  In- 
deed, in  my  o\vn  opinion,  this  is  as  fit  a 
time  as  any  to  agitate  the  question.  If, 
when  the  noble  lord  waa  first  appoiated^ 
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to  give,  as  it  was  said,  vigour  and  energy 
to  the  co^Dcils  6Cthe  crown,  I  had  then 
attempted  to  bring  forward  this  enqiury, 
thinking,  as  I  have  always  thought,  of  the 
injustice  and  inexpediency  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  it  would  nave  been  said,  I  want- 
ed, on  that  account,  to  deprive  the  public 
cf  his  services.  Indeed,  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  for  noe  at  that  time  to  have 
stopped  his  career,  when  he  was  mounted 
on  tne  great  horse  of  **  unconditional 
submission,"  and  surrounded  by  ^ntle- 
men  in  this  House,  encouraging  his  pro- 
gress by  the  offer  of  13  and  14*.  in  the 
Kund.  The  time  is  come  when  they 
ve  recovered  their  senses,  and  have 
found,  instead  of  tranferring  their  public 
burthens  to  the  Americans,  they  are  load- 
ed with  taxes,  which  neither  they  nor  their 
posterity  will  see  the  end  of. 

That  I  do  not  take  up  this  question,  and 
other  enquiries  I  mean  to  make,  as  a  mere 
measute  of  opposition  to  ministers,  must 
have  appeared  by  the  motion  I  made  a 
short  time  ago,  for  a  copy  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  American  commissioners,  with 
a  view  of  shewing  that  they  were  preclud- 
ed thereby  from  sitting  m  this  House. 
That  motion  had  a  tendency  to  affect  the 
seats  of  gentlemen  foir  whom  I  entertain 
▼ery  great  respect,  and  who  have  in  gene- 
nd  agreed  with  me  in  political  conduct 
here.  I  applied  to  no  one  to  second  that 
motion,  believing  a  gentleman  who  had 
before  allowed  the  inference  I  meant  to 
draw  from  it,  would  have  done  it ;  as  it  is, 
I  shall  not  make  it  again,  but  shall  be 
ready  to  second  such  a  motion,  if  any  one 
eke  will  make  it. 

With  all  my  veneration  for  the  Revolu- 
tion, I  am  obhged  to  confess,  that  the  op- 
position it  met  with  from  a  considerable 
party,  and  the  pressure  of  the  times,  begat 
the  necessity  of  heavy  taxes,  and  introduc- 
ing a  system  of  funding  or  borrowing  mo- 
ney on  the  expected  produce  of  those 
tax68,  which  has  since  been  carried  to  a 
height  that  must  fill  every  thinking  man  in 
•  this  country  with  the  most  fearful  appre- 
hensions. The  patriots  of  those  times, 
however,  aware  or  the  influence  Uie  crown 
would  acquire  by  the  establishment  of  new 
officers  for  the  collecting  and  managing 
those  taxes,  took  care  to  discjualii^  such 
officers  from  sitting  or  voting  m  this 
House.  Hence  arose  the  various  acts  of 
parliament  establishing  such  disqualifica- 
tions. 

Before  the  Revolution  there  were  but 
f^w  disqualifications  affecting  the  elected. 


I  know  but  of  two  acts  of  parliament,  one 
in  the  1st  Henry  5th,  confining  their  resi- 
dence to  the  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs, 
for  which  they  served ;  the  other  the  23rd 
Henry  6,  respecting  knights  of  shires. 
There  were,  indeed,  certain  disqualifica- 
tions, by  the  /ex  et  consuetudo  parUamenti  ; 
as  that  neither  aliens  nor  minors  should  be 
elected;  that  the  clergy  could  not  be 
chosen,  because  they  sit  \n  convocation ; 
persons  attainted  of  treason  or  felony  could 
not  sit,  because  they  are  unfit  to  sit  any 
where :  the  judges,  my  lord  Coke  says,  ^ 
cannot  sit,  because  of  their  attendance  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  In  my  poor  opim'on, 
there  may  be  another,  and  as  good  a  rea- 
son assigned,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  highly 
improper  to  blend  the  legislative  and  judi- 
cial capacities  together. 

Here  let  me  remark,  by  the  way,  that 
at  a  time  when  the  judges  of  England  are 
prevented  by  the  law  and  custom  of  par- 
liament (which  is  the  law  of  the  land) 
from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  ju<&es  of  Scotland  are  declared 
incapable  of  being  elected  by  the  7th  Geo. 
2,  the  very  great  impropriety  of  the  fudges 
for  the  pnncipality  of  Wales  sitting  m  this 
House.  I.  b^g  leave  to  recommend  this 
matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  has  moved  to  augment  the 
Welsh  judges'  salaries,  and  to  me  notice 
of  the  gentleman  who  complained  of  the 
want  of  qualification  in  the  commissioners 
of  the  land  tax  for  certain  counties  there, 
hoping  that  they  will  bring  in  a  Bill  to  ex- 
clude Welsh  judges  from  a  seat  in  this 
House ;  they  shall  have  my  assistance  in 
that  business,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  it  is 
highly  proper,  that  the  venerable  and 
chaste  character  of  a  judge  should  not  be 
injured  and  lessened  by  politicsd  alterca- 
tions here.  I  have  no  ill-wiH  to  the  three 
or  four  gentlemen  of  that  description  at 
present  amongst  us,  for  whom  1  bear  re- 
spect; but  when  I  wish  to  guard  this 
House  firom  the  improper  influence  of  the 
crown,  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  wish 
its  influence  in  this  instance  corrected. 

The  Act,  Sir,  of  the  5th  and  6tli  W. 
and  M.,  which  laid  a  duty  on  salt,  beer, 
ale,  and  other  liquors,  expressly  declared, 
that  no  person  concerned  in  farming,  ma- 
naging, or  collecting  the  said  duties  shall 
be  capable  of  sitting  in  parliament.  It 
also  disqualifies  the  managers  of  all  other 
aids  that  shall  hereafter  be  granted.  The 
11th  and  12th  Wm.  excluded  thp  com- 
missioners of  excise,  of  appeal,  comptrol- 
ler^ and  auditor.    The  12th  and  1 3th  Yim. 
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excluded  the  oommissionera  of  the  cus- 
toms. It  went  furdier,  and  even  forbids 
them  from  usmg  any  influence  with  voters 
under  certain  penalties.  The  4th  of  Anne 
went  still  further,  and  excluded  various 
descriptions  of  men,  all  of  whom  are  ex- 
pressly declared  incapable  of  being  elect- 
ed by  the  6th  of  Anne. 

This  Act  of  the  6th  of  queen  Anne  is 
entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  security  rf  her 
majesty's  person  and  government,  and  of 
the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  Pro- 
testant line.'*  It  was  become  necessary 
to  make  divers  alterations  in  relation  to 
the  Act  passed  in  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, in  th^  4<th  year  of  her  reign,  on  ac- 
count of  the  happy  union  of  England  Imd 
Scotland.  The  25th  section  of  this  Act 
runs  in  these  words,  <'  And  be  it  further 
enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
no  person,  who  shall  have  in  his  own 
name,  or  in  the  name  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons in  trust  for  hhn,  or  for  his  benefit, 
any  new  office  or  place  of  profit  what- 
soever under  the  crown,  which,  at. any 
time  since  the  25th  of  October  1705,  has 
been  created  or  elected,  nor  any  person 
who  shall  be  a  commissioner,  or  sub-com- 
missioner of  prizes,  secretary  or  receiver 
of  prizes,  nor  any  commissioner  of  trans- 
ports, nor  any  commissioner  of  the  sick 
and  wounded,  nor  any  agent  for  any  regi- 
ment, nor  any  commissioner  for  any  wine 
licences,  nor  any  governor  nor  deputy 
governor  of  anj^  of  the  plantations,  nor 
any  commissioner  of  the  navy  employed 
in  any  of  the  out-ports,  nor  any  person 
having  any  pension  from  the  crown  during 
pleasure,  shall  be  capable  of  being  elected, 
or  of  sitting  or  voting  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  any  parliament 
which  shall  be  hereafler  summoned  and 
holden."  The  17th  section  of  the  same 
Act  runs  as  follows:  **  Provided  also,  and 
be  it  enacted,  that  in  order  to  prevent  for 
the  future  too  great  a  number  of  commis- 
sioners to  be  appointed  or  constituted  for 
the  execution  of  any  office,  that  no  greater 
number  of  commissioners  shall  be  made 
or  constituted  for  the  execution  of  any 
office,  than  have  been  employed  in  the 
execution  of  such  respective  office  at  some 
time  before  the  first  day  of  this  parlia- 
ment.'^ The  Act  goes  on  and  declares, 
that  the  election  and  return  of  all  such 
•hall  be  void,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
whatever ;  and  if  any  person  declared  in- 
capable, shall  presume  to  sit  or  vote  as  a 
member  of  any  future  House  of  Com- 
mons, such  person  so  sitting  or  voting, 
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shall  forfeit  500^  to  be  recovered  by  such 
person  as  shdl  sue.  Tliere  is  also  a  clause 
declaring  every  person^  disabled  to  be 
elected  to  sit  or  vote  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  any  parliament  of  England, 
shall  be  disabled  from  sitting  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  any  parliament  of  Great 
Britain;  and  a  special  clause  that  the 
commissioners  for  the  disposal  of  398,085/. 
to  be  given  by  way  of  equivalent  t<r  Scot- 
land, shall  not  be  thereby  disabled.  The 
1st  Geo.  1,  8.  2,  c.  56,  disables  any  persoa 
from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  shall  have  any  pension  from  the 
crown  for  any  term  or  number  of  yea^s, 
and  subjects  such  person  as  shall  so  sit  to 
the  penalty  "of  20^.  per  day.  The  17th 
Geo.  2  regulates  the  elections  of  members 
to  serve  for  Scotland^  and  incapacitates 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  session,  court 
of  justiciary,  and  barons  of  the  court  of 
exchequer  m  Scotland,  from  being  elect- 
ed members  of  parliament. 

During  the  administration  of  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  various  attempts  were  made  to 
restrain  the  influence  of  the  crown  over 
this  branch  of  the  legislature ;  place  and 
pension  Bills  were  frequently  brought  in^ 
and  two  x>r  three  times  actually  passed  the 
Commons,  but  were  as  often  lost  in  the 
other  House.  On  the  retreat  or  removal 
of  sir  R.  Walpole,  an  Act  passed  in  1742, 
15th  Geo,  2,  which  disabled  the  commis*. 
sioners  of  revenue  in  Ireland,  the  conoi* 
missioners  of  the  nay}'  and  victualling 
offices,  clerks  in  various  departments,  and 
many  other  descriptions  of  men,,  who, 
from  their  situation,  were  supp6sed,  na- 
turally enough,  to  be  under  influence, 
from  sitting  in  parliament,  and  subjecting 
such  as  should;  notwithstanding,  presume 
to  sit  and  vote,  to  a  penalty  of  20/.  a  day. 
In  the  33d  Geo.  2,  an  Act  passed  tt>  oblige 
members  to  deliver  in  a  schedule  of  their 
qualifications,  and  take  and  sul>scribe  an 
oath  of  the  same.  These,  Sir,  are  all  the 
dbqualifications  on  the  persons  to  be 
elected  to  parliament,  excepting  that  there 
are  three  Acts  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  and  one  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  2,  dis- 
abling the  registers,  or  their  deputies,  for 
the  three  ridings  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  from  sitting  in  par- 
liament. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  account  of 
all  the  Acts  of  Parliament  on  the  subject 
of  disqualification,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
shew,  that  the  noble  lord  who  holds  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  American 
department^  has  no  right  to  a  seat  in  this 
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House.  That  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state  is  of  very  ancient  establishment  in 
this  kingdom,  I  am  ready  to  allow, 
though  they  were  not  always  considered 
of  equal  importance  as  now.  I  have  en* 
deavoured  to  acquire  all  thd  knowledge  I 
oonld  of  that  office;  I  think,  therefore,  I 
am  warranted  in  saying,  that  there  never 
was  more  than  one  secretary  of  state  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  8. 
Cbamberla^ne  says,  in  a  very  old  edition, 
<<  In  the  reign  of  Henry  8,  there  was  but 
one  secretary  of  state;  but  towards  the 
end  of  that  reign  it  was  thought  fit,  that 
weighty  and  important  office  should  be 
discharged  by  two  persons,  both  of  equal 
authority,  and  both  stiled  principal  secre- 
taries of  state,  one  for  the  southern,  the 
other  for  the  northern  department.'*  Two 
secretaries  of  state  only  were  appointed  at 
the  same  time  in  king  Henry's  reign.  In 
the  time  of  his  successor,  Edward  6,  there 
were  only  two  secretaries  of  state,  till 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign ;  a  third 
secretary  was  then  appointed  in  the  person 
of  sir  John  Check.  Of  this  appointment, 
as  I  expect  to  hear  much  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  House,  I  will  presently 
speak  more  fully.  In  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth  there  were  but  two  secretaries 
of  state ;  there  were  no  more  in  the  reign 
of  king  James.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  1 , 
there  were  but  two,  they  wore  secretary 
Windebank,  at  one  time,  aad  Coke ;  and 
afterwards,  sir  Henry  Vane,  the  elder, 
succeeded.  At  the  Restoration,  sir  Ed-* 
ward  Nicholas  and  sir  William  Morrice- 
were  the  secretaries.  On  or  about  1670, 
lord  Arlingtoar^acceeded  sir  E.  Nicholas, 
and  sir  Joh»i-Trevor  sir  W.  Morrice. 
There  continued  to  be  only  two  secre- 
taries of  state  during  the  remainder  of 
Chatles  2's  reign.  Ihere  were  but  two 
in  the  reign  of  James  2,  There  were  no 
more  than  two  in  that  of  king  William, 
nor,  I  believe,  in  that  of  queen  Anne;  atj 
least  in  that  part  of  it  which  preceded  the 
year  170/5. 

Having  thus  shewn  that  originally,  and 
till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  8,  ihere 
was  but  one  secretary  of  state,  and  after-  | 
wards  but  two  (except  in  the  single  case  | 
of  sir  John  Cheek,  in  Edw.  Sth's  time)  I  ' 
now  proceed  to  take  more  particular  no- 
tice of  that  appointment.    I  contend.  Sir, 
that  that  precedent  is  not  such  as  should 
have  attention  piud  to  it. ,  It  was  estab- 
liflbed  in  a  time  of  (action,  and  existed  but 
a  moment.    Gentlemen   know   that  the 
^ke  of  Northumberland  plotted  to  bring 
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the  crown  into  his  own  family,  in  consc 
quence  of  the  marriage  of  his  son  the  lord 
Guilford  Dudley  with  the  lady  Jane  Grcy^ 
who,  after  the   king's  sisters  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  was  presumptive    heir  to   the 
throne.    He  prepared  himself  according- 
ly :  some  of  his  creatures  were  pot  into 
old  offices,  for  others  new  offices  were 
created.    Sir  John  Cheek  had  been  the 
king's  preceptor ;  he  had,  it  lAay  be  rea« 
sonabiy  *  presumed,  in   consequence,  an 
influence  over  the  royal  mind.    Mr.  Se- 
cretary Cecil  had  besides  married  sir  John 
Cheek's  sister,  and  Cecil  had  at  first  ob- 
jected to  the  settlement  of  the  crown  in 
favour  of  the  lady  Jane,  though  he  after- 
wards became  a  witness  to  it ;   it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  Northumber- 
land's views,  to   gain  sir  John  Cheek  a 
new  office,  a  new  appointment  was  there- 
fore created  for  him,  that  of  third  secre- 
tary of  state;   he  had  besides  douceurs 
given  him.     Sir  William   Petre  was  the 
other  secretary ;  a  man,  I  roav  safely  say, 
without  principle ;  who  served  four  crown- 
ed heads,  in  that  ci^acity,  as  diiFerent  in 
intellect  and  turn  of  mind  as  principle ; 
namely,  Henry  8,  Edw.  6,  queen  Mary^ 
and  jqueen  Elizabeth.    Strype,  in  his  Ec- 
clesiastical Memorials,  in  1553^  says  of  sir 
John  Cheek,  **  In  the  next  month,  viz* 
June,  a  third  secretary  was  appointed  (a 
thing  not  known  before)   viz.  sir  John 
Cheek,  whose  love  and  zeal  for  religion 
made  him  safe  to  the  interest  of  lady  Jane  ; 
and  a  gift  was  added  to  him,  and  his  heiiiSf 
of  Ck^e  in  Suffolk,  with  other  lands,  to; 
the  yearly  value  of  one  hundred  pouncte." 
That  the  appointment  m  his  favoui^  waa 
merely  the  result  of  political  arrangemeoty 
to  forward  the  duke  of  Northumberland'a 
views,  I  think  is  beyond  a  doubt ;   tie  was 
appointed  in  1553 ;  king  Edward  died  on 
the  6th  of  July  following,  and  on  the  1 9th 
the  lady  Jane  resigned  her  pretension  to 
the  crown ;  so  that  sir  John  could  only 
have  held  that  office  for  a  month.    That 
he  was  the  duke   of  North un^erland'a 
principal  agent,  I  have  no  doubt ;  he  fled 
on   Mary's  accession:    he  was  brought 
back,  imprisoned  in  theTower,  and  stripped 
of  his  substance ;  to  save  his  life  he  signed 
a  declaration,  professing  Popery,  and  died 
in  1557«  contemned,  as  he  deserved  to  be, 
by  all  good  men,  for  wanting  principle.    I 
trust  the  House  will  agree  with  me^  that 
such  a  precedent,  in  sudi  a  tin^e,  for  such 
a  purpose*  and  for  a  mouth  only,  deserve* 
not  the  least  attention. 
I  ani,  Sir,  at  a  loss  to  guesa  upon  whoi- 
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ground  the  noble  lord's  nght  to  a  seat  in 
Siis  House  will  be  defended,  I  contend 
that  it  is  a  new  of&cep  new  in  &ct|  though 
not  in  name.  The  noble  l(Mrd  saems  cau- 
tiously to  have  avoided  any  new  descrip* 
tion,  and  therefore,  in  the  grant  on  the 
table,  it  is  called  the  office  of  one  of  his 
Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state ; 
but  the  truth  is,  his  lordship  is  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies  only.  Look  into 
the  Red  Book,  there  you  will  find  the 
officers  of  the  different  departments ;  those 
for  the  southern  and  northern  depart- 
ments, and,  under  the  head  of  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies,  the  name  of  the 
noble  lord ;  his  office  is  confined  to  the 
correspondence  with  the  colonies  and 
America  only ;  enquire  of  your  generals, 
enquire  of  your  admirals,  some  of  whom 
are  now  in  the  House,  they  will  tell  yoU; 
that  their  orders  came  through  the  office 
of  the  noble  lord,  and  I  have  been  inform* 
ed,  I  believe  from  pretty  good  authority, 
that  his  lordship,  as  secretary  of  state  for 
the  colonies,  disposes,  in  that  capacity,  of 
all  employments  there;  they  have  giv^n 
in  the  grant  an  old  name  to  a  new  mfice, 
with  a  manifest  intention  of  avoiding  de* 
taction,  and  the  Act  of  queen  Anne«  I 
trust  such  an  evasion  will  not  suffice. 

3ut,  Sir,  if  gentlemen  should  still  enter- 
tain doubts,  whether  it  be  or  not  a  new 
office,^  they  must  allow  at  l^»t  that  it  is  an 
extension  of  an  old  one ;  and,  as  such,  the 
noble  lord  is  rendered  incapable  of  being 
elected,  and  of  sittii^  and  voting  in  this 
House.  The  27th  section  of  the  6th  of 
Anne,  which  I  have  just  read  to  you,  ap- 
plies expfesslv  to  this  very  case;  it  de- 
clares, in  order  to  prevent  too  RreaC  a 
number  of  commissioners  from  bemg  ap- 
pointed for  the  execution  of  anyoffiea, 
that  no  greater  number  of  commissioners 
•hall  be  appointed  for  the  execution  of 
any  office  than  have  been  employed  in  the 
e)cecution  of  such  respective  office  before 
the  first  day  nf  that  pariiament.  It  is  in- 
cumbent, therefore,  on  the  noble  lord,  or 
his  friends,  to  prove,  that  before  that  parlia- 
ment, there  existed  more  than  two  secre- 
taries of  state,  which  I  contend  never  was 
the  case,  except  during  a  single  ponth  of 
Edward  6th's  time;  a  precedent  which, 
from  what  I  have  said  of  it,  I  trast  wiH  noH 
have  any  weight. 

The  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies  was  first  established  in  1768,  in 
fiivour  of  the  earl  of  Hillsborough ;  he  was 
succeeded  in  1772  by  lord  Dartmouth; 
in  1775  the  noUe  lord  ovei  the  way  took 


that  office.  I  have  been  informed,  that  ft 
'very  respectable  gentleman,  now  dead^ 
who  was  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, I  mean  Mr.  Charles  Townshend^ 
had  once  a  strong  desire  for  this  ofice ; 
but,  on  enquiry,  he  believed  it  would  dis* 
able  him  from  a  feat  in  this  House,  aod 
he  therefore  dropped  such  intention.  It 
has  been  reportea,  that  a  very  hon.  ami- 
able gentleman,  since  also  dead,  once  agi- 
tated this  question,  with  a  view,  likemine^ 
to  shew,  thiat  the  office  disquidifies  from  a 
seat  in  this  House.  1  had  great  peraonak 
respect  for  that  hon.  gentleman  7  Mr* 
Grenville),  whatever  I  might  thinx  of 
him  as  a  minister ;  he  has  left  this  coun* 
try  a  legacy,  whidi  alone  will  transmit  his 
name  to  posterity  with  honour ;  I  mean 
the  Act  for  trying  controverted  elections^ 
and  I  have  forgot  his  errws.  If  that  hon. 
gentleman  ever  did  agitate  such  a  ques-*- 
tion,  I  am  sure  it  was  not  in  this  House* 
In  his  time  the  office  was  filled  by  a  peer 
of  parliament,  and  could  not  have  been* 
the  object  of  parliamentary  disqualtfica* 
tion.  He  must  have  gone  alone  on  tha 
power  of  the  crown  to  establish  such  aa- 
office,  a  question  entirely  different  from^ 
mine.    ' 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  the  House, 
in  issuing  the  writ  for  a  new  election,  and^ 
by  receiving  the  noble  lord  again,  after 
the  acceptance  of  his  present  office,  has 
decided  the  question  m  his  favsiir.  la 
the  courts  below  I  have  always  understood^ 
a  pre^dent,  addoced  from  a  transaction 
passing  sub  sUenthf  without  amiroent, 
without  a  hearing,  h&s  no  weight.  No 
man  will  contend,'  that  atraoeaction,  has^ 
tily  and  inadvertently  tifken,  when  the 
question  of  law  was  not  thoc^ht  of,  cao 
give  a  right  to  a  seat  in  this  House,  againsT 
an  express  act  ef  parliament.  Such  aa 
idea  is  as  new,  as  it  is  ill-founded. 

On  the  whc^,  Sir,  I  trust  I  have  shewn 
that  the  noble  lord  sits  in  this  House, 
against  the  letter  and  spi^t  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  which  ought  to  be  strictly  eo^ 
forced  in  times  like  the  present,  when  pri- 
vate distress,  and  public  difficukieB,  present 
themselves  too  forcibly.  Let  us  not  for<* 
feit  the  good  opinion  of  our  constituents, 
by  tolerating  the  riolation  of  an  Act,  in- 
tended to  preserve  this  House  from  cor* 
ruptioh  and  undue  influence.  They  will 
grumble  die  nrare  at  the  heavy  burthens 
this  ruhioas.  and  wicked  war  lias  brought 

Son  them,  when  they  think  the  members' 
this  Hooae  share  in  the  spoils,  and  fttten 
by  tboyotettbsjrgtseiBsoi^Mirtofit.    I 
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now  mtrre  you,  Sir,  **  That  the  right  hod. 
iord  George  Germaki,  having,  since  the 
-conunenGenient  of  •thk  present  parliament, 
been  mpointed  to,  and  still  holding,  the 
office  ct  one  of  his  Majesty's  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  in  addition  to  the 
two  ancient  offices  for  the  soutliem  and 
^lorthem  department,  was  and  is  disqttali- 
£ed  from  sitting  aod  Voting  in  this  House, 
hy  an  Act  made  in  the  6th  of  queen  Anne, 
^Btitled,  *  An  Act  for  the  security  of  her 
^  Majesty's  person  and  eovemment,  and 
^  of  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the 
'  Protestant  line.'  ** 

Mr.  Tempk  LuttreU  stood  up  to  second 
the  motion,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  ex- 
press his  sense  of  the  essential  service  the 
4kim,  member  rendered  the  public,  by  en- 
deavouring to  enforce,  at  this  day,  the 
Act  of  the  6th  of  queen  Anne.  He  was 
furetent  in  the  House  when  the  worthy  bd- 
itmet  first  apprized  the  minbters  of  his  in- 
'tention,  and  confessed  it  appeared  tahim 
"that  sir  Joseph  had  then  entered  on  the 
4Hitline  of  his  arguments  with  great  dear- 
seas  and  judgment.  The  motion  now  agi- 
tated particularly  applies  to  a  noble  lord 
ficing  me,  and  I  think  he  is  properly 
Imnight  fbrward,  because  we  were  can- 
4idiy  told  by  the  other  noble  lord,  who 
courted  him  to  an^UKseptance  of  this  office, 
thAt  the  8ecretarysh%>  of  state  for  the  co- 
-ioDies  would  certainly  not  come  within  the 
het  of  places  created  since  1705;  it  is^ 
therefore  understood  by  the  noble  lord 
with  the  blue  ribbon,  to  be  an  office  o£ 
tuscient  institution,  before  our  American 
plantations  had  an  existence ;  for,  since 
the  days  of  the  first  British  settlers,  ia  tiiat 
quarter  of  the  globe,  till  1705,  there  never 
fiave  been  three  secretaries  of  state  for 
the  kingdom  of  England,  and  its  depen- 
dencies. 

To  demonstrate  therefore,  that  thu 
commission  is  within  the  true  construction 
of  the  Act  of  queeo  Anne,  I  should  think 
totally  needless;  and  that  I  need  only 
ctand  up  to  second  the  motion  literally, 
without  further  trouble  to  the  House,  had, 
not  recent  experience  within  these  walls 
convinced  me,  that  there  are  gentlemen 
on  the'oUier  side  6(  the  flpor,  of  a  very 
*learhed  and  respectable  profession,  whose 
ouperior  faculties  of  mind  I  greatly  ad- 
mire, but  who,  with  the  most  specious  re- 
-finement  and  dexterity,  can  make  every 
-thing  here  carry  with  it  the  semblance  of 
law  and  reason,  or  the  contrary,  just  as 
may  best  correspond  with  their  political 
-purposes.    A  commander  in  chief  of  your 
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declmres  before  this  House,  (the 
grand  inauest  of  the  nation)  that  he, was 
prevented  from  renewing  the  battle  with 
the  enemy,  because  an  inferior  officer  un- 
der his  command  did  not  obc^  his  signal 
so  to.  do,  which  was  fiying  several  hours. 
The  in^rior  officer  expressly  allows  the 
fact,  yet,  say  some  of  the  long-robed  ora- 
tors to  the  right  of  your  chair,  the  fact  is 
not  known  to  the  House,  so  as  to  establish- 
thereon  an  application  to  the  crown  for  an 
enquiry.  The  judgment  of  the  court  mar- 
tial, now  on  your  table,  which  compe- 
tently decides,  without  appeal,  upon  the 
charges  brought  before  them^  pronounce 
those  charges  to  be  malicious  and  ill- 
founded  ;  yet,  say  the  same  learned  geit- 
tlepaen,  we  cannot  possibly  proceed  upon 
that  adjudication,  nor^admit  there  was  any 
malice  in  the  case,  in  consequence  of 
which  to  address  the  executive  power  on 
behalf  of  die  people  we  represent,  and  re- 
move a  public  servant,  obnoxious  to  the 
whole  kingdom  and  dangerous  to  the 
state.  However,  these  very  courteous  ad- 
vocates can  themselves  proceed,  in  a  moirt 
summary  way  to  rejudge  the  judges,  and 
their  sentence;  and  without  hearing  the 
<me,  or  pretending  to  understand  the  evi- 
dence which  induced  the  other,  condema 
bodi.  I  say  therefore,  that,  if  a  new  world 
was  found  out  for  us,  by  the  two  shioa 
now  adventuring  under  commodore  Cook, 
and  another  court  calendar  made  up  of  the 
places,  containing  as  many  departments  as 
there  are  members  of  this  House,  I  doubt 
not  but  some  crowrn  lawyer  would  hold  it 
his  duty  to  plead,  that  these  offices  were  of 
ancient  standing,  some  time  since  the 
creation  of  the  dobe,  previously  to  the 
year  17Q5„  and  tnerefore  excepted  in  the  ^ 
clause  of  the  Act  of  queen  Anne,'  which 
limits  the  general  exclusion  of  placemen. 
I  shall  observe  that  the  occasion  and  sub- 
ject of  the  Act  are,  in  my  opinion,  per- 
&ctly  evident.  Through  the  exorbitant 
revenues,  and  increasing  power  of  the 
crown,  corruption  had  miuie  very  alarming 
stride!  amidst  these  benches,  and  caused 
just  apprehensions  for  the  liberties  of  the 
subject,  and  maintenance  of  our  free  con- 
stitution. But  the  more  immediate  motive 
for  the  Act  I  take  to  be  this.  The  Whig 
administration  of  that  sera  testified,  on 
many  occasions,  a  suspicion  (and  the  latter 
years  of  her  majesty's  reign  proved  it  not 
altc^ther  groundless)  lest  queen  Anne 
should,  before  the  close  of  her  political 
career,  wish  to  restore  the  unhappy  fe- 
mily  of  Stuart,,  to  which  die  was  so  near 
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in  bloody  rather  than  elevate  to  the  throne 
her  remote  relation  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick. The  summer  preceding  the  Act  of 
1707i  the  princess  Sophia  of  Hanover  had 
been  naturalized,  when  the  son  of  James 
2  immediately  made  his  appearance  on 
the  opposite  coasts,  and  meditated  an  in* 
vasion.  The  introduction  of  a  Jacobite 
ministry  might  give  birth  to  new  offices, 
and  new  emoluments,  the  temptations  of 
which,  should  secure  a  clear  majority  in 
either  House  of  Parliament  to  favour  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  against  the  Ha- 
nover succession.  The  Act  is  entitled, 
^<  An  Act  for  the  security  of  her  Majesty's 
person  and  government,  and  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown  in  the  Protestant  line.'' 
It  was  a  primary  object  of  the  Act  in  ques- 
tion, to  confine  the  patronage  and  in- 
fluence of  the  crown  within  the  bounds  it 
then  had.  And  tlic  clear  interpretation 
of  the  Act  is,  "  The  members  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  have  already  a  suf- 
ficient share  of  loaves  and  fishes,  and  they 
shall  possess  no  more."  Now  comes  the 
question ;  whether  the  office  of  a  third  se- 
cretary of  state,  in  addition  to  the  two 
former  secretaries,  add  to  the  number  of 
placemen ;  and  whether  there  is  a  new  ac- 
cession of  court-patronage  i  Will  any  gen- 
tleman contend,  that  there  is  not  new  ho-* 
Hour,  new  authority,  new  emolument,  and 
pew  protection?  Look  at  the  new  ap- 
pointed salaries  of  the  secretaries,  clerui, 
&c.  and  consider  that  the  noble  lord  has, 
by  virtue  of  this  office,  bpoome  chief  mi- 
nister for  the  civil  war,  on  the  other  side 
tlie  Atlantic.  As  a  commissioner  for  trade 
and  plantations,  he  could  certainly  not 
have  exercised  the  same  powjer  offioially. 
But  will  it  be  maintained,  that  the  noble 
lord  is  still  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  board  of  plantations,  merely  under 
another  denomination  ?  I  have  the  noble 
lord's  own  word  in  this  House,  that  he  is 
no  more  a  lord  of  trade  than  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  **  nominally" 
(says  the  noble  lord)  **  stands  in  the  com- 
mission as  well  as  mys^f,"  His  grace  of 
Lambeth  is  not  named  in  the  commission. 
I  presume  he  meant  the  bishop  of  London  ; 
and  if  that  prelate  should  be  appointed  to 
the  noble  lord's  office,  1  in^agine  it  could 
not  but  W  considered  as  a  new  and  distinct 
post.  However,  if  the  noble  lord  can 
shew  that  he  is  still  at  the  head  of  the 
board  of  trade,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  for  it ; 
because  I  shall  then  know  to  whom  I 
nhould  apply,  upon  those  commercial  con- 
sul which  mm  ere  Ipng  caU  for  \h^  s^ 


rious  attention  of  parliament;  and  for 
which,  it  seems,  no  one  member  of  admi- 
nistration holds  himself  peculiarly  respon^ 
sible.  Let  us  now  consider  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state ;  and  much  to  the  pur>- 
pose  may  be  learnt  from  lord  ClareQdon. 
He  states  the  two  secretaries  of  state  io 
his  time  to  be  essentially  different  as  to 
character,  dignity,  and  duties  of  office, 
from  what  they  were  in  earlier  days,  be- 
fore the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  so  that 
the  case  cited  by  the  member  who  made 
the  motion,  fi'om  the  memoirs  of  sir  John 
Cheek,  cannot  possibly  apply.  The  sta^ 
tute  of  precedency  shews,  that  there  was 
but  one  principal  secretary  to  the  king,  at 
the  end  of  Henry  the  eighth's  reign.  At 
whose  accession,  Fox,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, and  lord  privy  seal,  had  been  appointed 
to  that  iMffh  arid  important  post ;  and  a 
very  ingenious  author  in  that  age  saya,  ' 
that  the  accession  of  wealth  whidi  came 
to  the  king,  on  the  decease  of  his  father, 
as  well  as  foreign  correspondences,  and 
many  literary  controversies  about  religion, 
made  it  a  useful  and  necessary  office* 
Before  the  appointment  of  this  eccle;iia8ttC| 
there  was  no  officer  of  rank  about  the  court 
in  a  similar  station.  There  were  secreta- 
ries indeed,  and  clerks  to  the  several  boards 
of  state,  particularly  to  the  king's  council. 
I  say,  therefore,  again,  that,  if  we  are  told 
from  over  the  way  that  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  6th,  there  were  three  or  fbur  se* 
cretaries  of  state,  I  deny  the  fact ;  or  that 
a  single  precedent  in  point  can  be  pro- 
duced before  1705,  when  the  operation 
of  tlie  Act  commences ;  but  even  suf^ose 
that,  at  some  obsolete  period,  for  a  special 
purpose,  or  from  neglect  to  call  in  the  old 
conmiisdon,  directly  upon  issuing  the  new 
one,  there  might  have  been  three  officera 
somewhat  consonant  to  our  modern  secret 
taries  of  state,  I  am  confident  that  plea 
would  never  be  brought  forward,  were  the 
great  oracle  for  the  law,  of  the  opposite 
form,  here  in  his  place  (the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral)  ;  for,  if  I  much  mistake  not,  I  have 
heard  him  positively  say,  that  even  acta 
of  parliament  may  have  a  prescriptive 
disusance,  by  which  they  are  virtually 
cancelled.  At  the  accession  of  Henry 
7,  that  king  for  a  certain  space  of  time> 
put  the  office  of  lord  high  steward  of  Eng* 
land  into  commission,  and  appointed  nine 
persons,  many  of  whom  were  commoners^ 
to  execute  its  service,  and  enjoy  the  fees  : 
now,  if  the  ministers  of  these  days  weie 
to  advise  their  sovereign  to  do  the  sam^, 
and  w^  had  nine  commissiooen  among  m 
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for  ihe  office  of  lord  Iiigh  steward^  could 
any  meinl>er  of  parliament  cooscientiously 
or  consistently  with  his  duty  to  the  public^ 
vote  that  such  commissioners  were  meant  to 
be  excepted  out  of  the  Act  of  quoen  Anne, 
as  holdmg  appointments  of*  ancient  and 
established  existence?  If  such  evasions 
and  quibbles  hold  good,  how  can  the  Act 
possibly  take  the  effect  intended,  which 
was  to  ^top  the  further  influence  of  the 
crown,  and  by  new  ofiBces  or  emoluments 
out  of  the  public  purse,  seduce  the  dele- 
gates of  the  people  from  their  integrity 
and  independence  ?  I  understand  the  noble 
lord  is  soon  to  be  called  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords ;  therefore,  the  part  I  now  take 
cannot  be  deemed  a  personal  attack  upon 
him ;  if  we  vote  him  out  of  our  company, 
it  may  probably  expedite  his  patent  of 
peerage.  Surely,  Sir,  the  numerous  ma- 
jority of  Monday  last  on  the  side  of  go- 
vernment, respecting  the  good  manage- 
ment of  the  navy,  and  the  vote  of  the  pre- 
ceding week,  which  declared  it  judicious 
and  necessary  to  send  20  sail  of  the  line  to 
a  station  off  Brest,  when  there  were  from 
27  to  32  of  the  line  at  that  port,  and  not 
another  man  of  war  at  home  equipped  for 
battle ;  no  body  of  troops  in  readiness  to 
defend  us  from  invasion ;  I  say  these  ma- 
jorities prove  that  there  are  persons  enough 
among  us,  subservient  to  the  nod  ofa  mi- 
nister, and  court  places  enough  for  every 
good  end,  without  infringinff  the  statute 
of  1707*  Let  us  draw  the  hne  where  the. 
positive  law,  of  the  land  hais  drawn  it,  and 
not  wrest  the  letter  of  the  law  to  an  in- 
terpretation diametricallv  the  reverse  from 
its  legislative  spirit.  The  hon.  member's 
motion  must  then  succeed.  It  is  not  that 
I  aft'ect  a  disesteem  for  placemen  in  ge- 
neral; to  serve  our  country  in  a  post  of 
trust  ax^d  industry,  1  hold  to  be  highly 
honourable ;  but  I  would  have  the  labourer 
worthy  of  his  hire ;  attaclied  to  govern- 
ment so  long  as  he  can  remain  attached 
consistently  with  his  obligation  to  his  fel- 
low citizens  of  the  community  at  large; 
but,  I  by  no  means  improve  of  those  of- 
fices which  increase  in  value,  just  in  pro- 
portion to  tlie  accumulating  distresses  of 
our  constituents  and  weight  of  taxes. 
Many  holders  of  sueh  offices  are  now  in 
my  eye ;  when  the  interests  of  the  execu- 
tive power  are  at  variance  with  the  legis* 
latnre  (as  is  too  visibly  the  case  at  pre- 
sent) a  reform  of  ministers  must  ere  long 
correct  the  evil,  and  those  only  can  be 
called  honest  or  loyal  who  endeavour  to 
jepoppile  the  will  ov  the  king  their  master 


with  the  wishes  of  his  subjects.  It  indeed 
becomes  us  to  be  doubly  vigilant  at  this 
crisis  over  the  rights  of  those  who  sent  us 
hither,  because  we  know,  and  daily  fed, 
the  inordinate  influence  of  bad  men.  But 
I  foresee,  looking  round  me,  that  we  shall 
have  but  a  small  number  go  forth  in  behalf 
of  the  motion.  Were  I  alone  on  this 
question,  till  I  hear  more  cogent  argu- 
ments in  its  favour,  than  I  am  yet  aware 
of,  I  would  on  no  account  yield  up  the 
point  without  a  division.  There  are  many 
gentlemen  of  great  abilities,  with  whom  I 
usually  have  die  satisfaction  to  •agree  in 
opinion,  who  are  absent  on  this  day ;  and 
I  wish  the  conduct  of  those  present,  in 
saving  so  valuable  an  office  as  the  third  se-, 
cretaryship,  may  not  have  a  tendency  to 
sanction  a  very  bitter  remark,  I  have  often 
h^rd  without  doors,  upon  the  outs  as  well 
as  the  ins;  which  is,  that  both  parties 
agree  in  leaking  the  public  spoil  as  large 
as  possible.  'Die  stake  of  places  and  sa- 
laries they  both  hold  sacred,  and  on  no 
account  to  be  diminished,  though  they 
wrangle  and  fight  about  the  sharing  of  it ; 
if,  however,  such  idea  should  be  impressed 
from  the  early  part  of  this  day's  business, 
I  shall  still  hope,  that  the  zeal  of  the  op-, 
position,  upon  the  Contractors*  Bill,  which 
IS  to  come  on  next,  will  preserye  their 
character  for  disinterestedness  and  sui- 
cerity. 

Lord  George  Germain  said,  after  the 
handfome  manner  in  which  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  introduced  the  motion,  he 
should  not  take  up  much  time  of  the 
House.  When  the  post  was  offered  to 
him,  he  took  the  best  advice,  and  was  in- 
formed, it  did  not  disqualify  him  from 
holding  a  seat  in  that  House;  if  he  had  so 
considered  it,  he  never  would  have  ac- 
cepted it.  It  was  no  new  office ;  his  seat 
had  been  vacated,  and  he  had  beqn  re- 
chosen  without  any  objection ;  he  was  se- 
cretary of  state  at  large,  and  not  connected 
with  the  Board  of  Trade,  though  he  some- 
times attended  as  first  lord.  However, 
the  House  was  at  liberty  to  decide  upon 
it  now ;  and  let  their  decision  be  what  it 
might,  he  would  acquiesce  with  the  most 
perfect  resignation.  Having  said  this,  he 
withdrew  into  the  Speaker's  room,  that  he 
might  not  give  a  vote  in  his  own  cause. 

Mr.  De  Grey  (under  secretary  of  state 
in  lord  George's  office)  said,  if  the  ap- 
pointment was  not  new,  the  noble  lord  was 
then  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Conmions ;  he  had  many  precedents  since 
queen  Anne's  time,  to  shew  there  bad 
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been  %ix  diflSnrent  appointmentt,  of  three 
iQsd  once  four  secretaries  of  state.  He 
md  also  the  account  of  the  appointment 
of  a  third  secretary  In  the  time  of  Edward 
6U19  as  mentioned  by  the  hon.  mover,  of 
which  he  would  say  nothing.  In  the  year 
1706^  (a  time,  he  confeMed,  eince  the 
Act  of  theOth  of  qaeen  Anne)  more  busi* 
Bess  arising,  the  queen  declared  in  covncili 
iSiat  she  thought  it  fit  to  create  a  third 
Secretary  of  state.  The  |>atent  was  the 
aame  as  the  noble  lord's ;  it  was  given  to 
a  peer.  There  was  an  instance  where 
there  were  four  secretariefs  of  state,  one  of 
whom  was  a  commoner,  that  was  in  17^; 
Ihere  were  the  duke  of  Roxburgh  and  two 
others ;  one  of  whom  going  wim  the  king 
to  Hanover,  sir  Robert  Walpole  was  ap- 
pointed fourth  secretary  of  state.  A  new 
writ  issaed  on  the  4th  of  May  172S,  he 
was  re-elected,  and  his  seat  was  never 
Questioned.  In  1730,  it  was  not  given  in 
as  a  new  place,  when  the  account  of  such 
was  called  for.  Lord  George  had  been 
re-elected,  and  no  objections  taken :  there 
had  been  therefore  two  determinations  of 
Ae  House;  besides,  the  office  of  paymas- 
ter of  the  forces  had  been  divided,  and  no 
objection  taken ;  other  offices  had  also 
been  divided,  and,  if  not  permitted  to  be 
occupied  by  a  commoner,  it  would  be 
transferred  to  the 'House  of  Peers.  The 
late  Mr.  Grenville  had  enquired,  and  had 
given  up  his  objections ;  besides,  it  conld 
not  be  new.  Lord  George  sometimes,  in 
the  absence  of  other  secretaries,  had  in- 
troduced ambassadors.  He  then  moved, 
to  leave  out  the  words  of  the  motion,  '<  in 
addition  to  the  two  ancient  offices  of  the 
aoothem  and  northern  departments.'' 

Mr.  Pukeney  said,  he  was  not  in  tiie 
House  when  the  hon.  gentleman  opened 
his ,  motion ;  but  he  Uiought  no  stress 
lihould  be  laid  on  any  enqubies  of  Mr. 
Grenville,  for  it  was  impossible  he  shimld 
Aink  of  any  question  like  the  present. 
Lord  Hillsborough  who  was  first  appointed 
secretary  of -state  for  the  colonies,  held 
the  office  when  Mr.  Grenville  died ;  and 
tiierefbre,  if  he  enquired  at  all,  it  must 
have  been  onhr  into  the  power  the  king 
had  of  establishing  such  an  officer ;  in 
which  he  was  of  opinion,  the  king's  right 
to  make  such  an  appointment  was  clear. 
But  the  question  now  is,  whetlier  a  man, 
holding  that  office,  can  sit  in  this  House  ? 
I  think  he  cannot;  because,  though  it  is 
not  a  new  office,  yet  it  fiills,  in  my  opinion, 
tmder  the  clause  which  prevents  any  in- 
crease of  old  departments.    A  blot  u  no 


Uoi  till  it  is  hit :  the  cases  the  hon.  sen- 
tleman  has  brought,  of  there  being  roree 
and  four  secretaries  of  state  at  the  same 
time,  are,  by  his  own  confession,  cases 
since  the  6th  of  queen  Anne,  and  conse* 
quentiy  do  not  apply. 

Shr  Atitm  Fergumon  was  of  the  samo 
opinion;  bat  confessed,  that  between  tha 
dissohitton  of  the  two  last  paritaments  of 
England  and  Scotland,  ana  the  Meeting 
of  tlie  first  parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
there  had  been  four  secretaries  of  state, 
two  for  England  kad  two  for  Scotland. 

Sir  George  Yonge  was  satisfied,  that  the 
offii^e  was  anterior  fo  the  act  of  queen 
Anne,  but  had  his  doubts  whether  an  ad- 
ditional secretary  was  not  such  an  increase 
of  commissioners  as  the  law  pronounced  to 
be  a  disqualification. 

Sir  Richard  Sutton  saw  no  room  for 
doubt  in  that  circumstance,  for  secretaries 
of  state  were  not  commissioners,  but  could 
act  from  themselves  and  independent  of 
each  other. 

Lord  North  pursued  the  argument,  and 
said,  that  as  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury 
he  was  obliged  t6  act  in  conjunction  with 
others ;  and  a  majority,  or  a  quorum,  was 
necessary  to  make  an  act  of  the  treasury. 
The  secretaries,  on  the  contrary,  were  ■ 
quite  independent  of  each  other,  and  could 
act  separately :  so  that  they  had  not  the 
least  feature  of  commissioners. 

Sir  Joseph  Mawbei/ then  said,  that  before 
he  came  tnat  day  into  the  House,  he  be- 
lieved there  must  have  been"  discovered 
some  precedents  which  had  escaped  him, 
from  the  confident  manner  in  which  his 
motion  had  been  reported  to  be  ill-founded; 
his  astonishment  was  now  great,  on  finding 
that  Che  arguments  agaii>st  it  were  such  as 
only  justified  one  act  of  illegality  by  ano- 
ther ;  because  since  the  6th  of  Anne,  sir 
Robert  Walpole  had  sat  illegally,  therefore 
the  noble  lord  was  so  to  sit.  The  House 
had  not  determined  that  either  had  a  right 
to  their  seats;  the  objections  had  never 
occurred.  With  respect  to  the  office  of 
pv^-master,  he  contended  it  was  illegally 

a[>lit,  if  both  the  possessors  bad  seats  in 
lat  House ;  it  was  ulegal  that  a  third  vice- 
treasurer  of  Ireland  should  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  hon.  gentleman  below 
him,  the  Pay-master  of  the  forces,  had  a 
riffht  to  lie  alone  in  that  department,  and 
if  ne  should  be  quartered  on  him,  he  would 
move  he  should  have  a  bed  to  himself 
Let  us  keep  thb  House  chaste,  and  cor- 
ruption in  tne  other  House  cannot  do  much 
harm.    The  motion  for  leaving  out  iht 
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words  was  improper,  because  the  words  in 
the  motion  recited  the  real  fact;  howeVier, 
k  bad  discharged  his  owd  mbd :  he  still 
thought  his  motioD  proper,  and  would^  if 
be  stood  alone,  divide  the  House. 

The  division  then  took  place,  when 
there  appeared  only  one  person,  besides 
the  two  tellers,  sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  and 
Mr.  Temple  Luttrell,  for  the  uMtion,  to 
ii5  against  it ;  that  penon  wtts  Mr.  James 
LuttreH. 

Motions  reacting  the  State  of  Ireland.'] 
March  12.  Mr.  romnaU  moved  for  an 
tccount  of  the  British  imports  from  tbe 
West  India  islaads  for  Oiree  years  last 
past. 

Mr.  T.  Taxvnskend  begged  the  hon. 
Biember  would  ivittuhiaw  lus  motion,  as  it 
would  if  acceded  to,  only  be  amusing  the 
public  with  the  expectation  of  something, 
when  nothing  in  reality  was  to  be  expect* 
ed.  But  every  thin^  now  was  lost  fin  the 
mfluence  of  the  minister.  When  the  mo* 
tion  was  agitated  the  other  day  for  the 
relief  of  Ireland,  the  noble  lord  thought 
fit  to  withdraw,  but  t>n  another  occasion 
(Mr.  Fox's  motion )  the  nofale  lord  had  sent 
his  messengers  into  every  part  of  the  coun* 
try  for  members  to  haste  to  town,  and  at' 
tend  their  duty  in  parliwnent.  He  therefore 
hoped,  that  nothing  farther  would  be  at<- 
tempted.  It  was  only  adding  insult  to  the 
iojories  of  the  people  to  pretend  to  do 
them  any  service,  circumstanced  as  things 
were  at  present.  Ireland  had  been  too 
long  amused,  and  it  was  cruel  to  buoy  her 
up  any  longer  with  hopes  of  relief,  when 
toe  most  reasonable  proposkton  that  could 
be  made  for  that  purpose  had  been  slighted. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  hon.  member  thought 
it  bis  duty  to  bid  administration  be  aware 
of  Ireland,  for  that  there  wanted  but  little 
more  to  drive  her  to  desperation,  and  to 
those  fatal  expedients  for  self-^preservation 
that  America  had  been  compelled  to  re- 
sort to. 

Lord  iVbWA  rose  to  express  his  surprise, 
that  the  hon.  meaAer  on  every  occasion 
Bade 'it  a  point  to  honour  him  with  perso- 
osl  attacks.  When  he  had  through  accL* 
dent  absented  himself  from  the  House 
when  tlie  Irish  business  was  under  consi- 
deratjon,  he  was  accused  of  neglecting  his 
doty,  and  of  having  sneaked  away  firom  the 
question,  though  his  sentiments  thereon 
were  extremely  well  kndwn.  On  the  other 
hand,  because'  be  had  been  present  at  a 
popidar  motion,  he  was  made  tne  subject  of 
oliUQe  mi  -reproadi  fer  haying  inflntnced 


the  House.  With  respect  to  Ireland^  il 
was  well  known  that  he  had  been  a&ainsli 
relieving  her  distresses  in  the  mannerlately 
proposed.  But  was  he  an  enemy  to  thai 
country  ?  Very  far  from  it.  He  had  fre« 
wiently  evinced  his  abactions  for  her* 
Jrlaoes  in  that  kingdom!  usually^  held  by 
Englishmen,  he  had  given  to  the  natives* 
The  pension  list  he  had  never  thought  of 
increasing,  however  strong  the  induce:* 
ment ;  nor  had  he  been  inattentive  the  ]mt 
session  to  her  commercial  interest.  But 
as  to  serving  her  in  the  way  that  was  sd^ 
gested  the  other  day,  he  always  hadf  and 
^ways  slTould  be  strongly  i^am^t  it.  Yet 
no  one  was  more  desirous  Umn  he  was  cdT 
doing  something  for  her,  and  indeed  it  wai, 
his  intention  to  put  his  design  inta  ex!eci»- 
tion  by  offisring  a  plan  infinitd|y  more  to 
her  advantage^  than  allowing  her  to  impost 
her  sugars  immediately  fironi  the  West 
India  idands,  which  could  da  Ir^nd  no 
real  good,  while  it  would  prove  greatly 
disgusttng  to  England. 

Mr.  FowmU  'upon  this  withdrew  hit  . 
motion. 

Mr.  Burhey  with  mudi  warmth,  declared 
he  never  tliought  the  noble  lord  negligent 
in  his  parliamentary  duty.  The  greatlord 
Chatham,  than  whom  no  minister  was  ever 
more  vigilant  in  his  office,  never  had  at^ 
tended  parliament  as  he  had  done.  Nor 
had  any  minister  before  acquired  so  gneal 
an  influence.  But  had  that  influence  been 
employed  to  any  good  purpose  ?  If  it  l»d* 
it  was  an  influence  every  one  wpuld  wish 
to  see  encouraged,  but  it  was  procured 
aad  estaldished  for  the  sole  purpose  of  8ub« 
verting  the  freedom  of  that  House,  and  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people.  Tha 
noble  lord  had  talked  mndi  of  personid 
invectives.  What  personal  abuse  had 
ther^  been?  Had  he  concerned  himsdf 
with  him  any  further  than  as  to  his  public 
conduct  I ;  Tliat  was  the  only  point  he  had 
touched  upon.     As  to  the  noble  lord's 

Eretended  affisction  for  Ireland,  how  had 
e  shewn  it?  There  were  places,  indeed, 
on  the  Irish  establishment  formerly,  given 
to  Englishmen  that  were  now  given  ta 
Irishmen,  but  why  were  not  the  piensi<m8  . 
themselves  taken  away  ?  What  right,  too^ 
had  the  noble  lord,  in  the  name  of  commoii 
sense,  to  pretend  to  any  care  of  Irdand  i 
Were  there  not  at  this  very  time  11,000 
land-forces  actually  under  anns  in.Ire* 
land  without  any  kind  of  subordinatiotai  ' 
upon  government,  or  any  member  there* 
of?  Waa  this  a  fact  or  not?  Ifitwasafact 
(and  it  it  w«s  not  he  desired  he  might  be 
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contradicted)  how  had  the  noble  lord 
•hewn  a  reffard  for  Ireland,  when  she  was 
no  miserabfj  supported  by  the  state,  as 
to  be  obliged  to  submit  to  have  a  body^ 
11,000  men  in  arms,  ndther  in  the  pay  or 
controul  of  that  minister,  who  had  boasted, 
with  such  effrontery,  of  the  vast  care 
he  had  taken  of  her  ?  These  were  circum* 
stances  that  called,    indeed,    upon    the 

Sirited  interference  of  the  House.  Not 
at  he  blamed  those  soldiers.  Both  the 
officers  and  the  men  he  was  sure  deserved 
every  compliment  that  could  be  paid  them. 
But  was  it  possible  for  that  House  to  sit 
tamely  under  such  a  fact  ?  For  his  part, 
lie  was  determined  not  to  sit  down  before 
lie  had  sifted  the  matter  to  the  bottom. 
With  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  noble 
lordy  if  it  produced  any  thing  at  all,  it  was 
one  eternal  scene  of  anarchy  and  confu* 
«ion.  But  what,  alas  I  was  that  compared 
with  the  anarchy  that  Uie  noble  lord  had 
raised  throughout  the  whole  continent  of 
America  ?  Even  with  the  ministry  them- 
«elves,  what  but  anarchy  and  confusion  was 
to  be  seen  amongst  th^m  ?  To  gjve  the 
House  a  recent  instance :  the  noble  lord  at 
the  side  of  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue^  rib- 
bon (lord  Beauchamp)  had  taken  a  prin- 
cipal part,  if  not  the  lead  ii^  the  Irish  bu- 
amess,  but  though  both  the  noble  lords 
were  in  administration,  and  sat  together 
at  the  same  boards  yet  was  the  noble  lord 
opposed  by  the  minister  in  his  laudable  en- 
deavours in  the  cause  of  Ireland. 

Hie  Speaker  now  rose  to  inform  the 
hon.  menmer,  that  he  could  not  suflbr  him 
.  to  proceed  unless  he  had  some  motion  to 
ofier  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Burke  thereupon  prq>osed,  <*  That 
an  inquiry  be  made  into  the  fact  of  there 
being  11,000  men  now  under  arms  in  Ice- 
land unknown  to  government." 

Lord  North  did  not  rise  again,  and  the 
motion  was  withdrawn. 

State  of  Public  Credit— And  Term  of 
the  Loan^']  The  order  of  the  day  being 
read  for  bringing  up  the  report  from  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  on  the 
Tax  Bills, 

Mr.  Husset/  objected  to  its  being  brought 
up.  The  proposition  for  the  loan,  of 
which  the  noble  lord  had  accepteil,  he 
stated,  by  calculations,  to  be  about  one 
million  m  money  more  to  the  public, 
than  the  bargain  he  had  rejected.  The 
bargain  he  had  rejected,  however,  was  an 
annuity  of  5  per  i:ent,  for  ten  years,  and 
1  per  cent,  by  way  of  tontine,  with  benefit 


of  survivorship :  this  he  calculated  to  be 
about  a  million  better  for  the  public  than 
the  other.  He  also  stated  a  mode  of  rais^ 
ing  the  loan  preferable  to  either  of  the 
two  propositions,  by  which  he  thought 
the  debt  would  be  annihilated  in  29  years: 
this  was  by  offering  the  3  per  cenu  to 
market ;  the  seven  millions  would  have  re- 
ouired  somewhat  above  eleven  millions  of 
that  fund,  which  would  have  required  an 
interest  of  350,000/.  Now,  the  interest  on 
the  present  loan,  to  be  raised  by  the  taxes 
of  this  year,  was  470,000^. ;  there  would 
be  a  surplus  of  l^OOCV.  flowing  in  from 
the  taxes,  which,  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  the  3  per  cents,  would  buy  in  the  prin- 
cipal of  seven  miDions  in  29  years. 

Mr.  Jachan  said,  that  the  interest  of 
money  in  Great  Britain  now  stood  at  6 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Fdx  agreed  with  him,  and  proved, 
by  calculations,  that  the  public  had  bor- 
rowed the  seven  millions  at  6  per  ^nt.  for 
ever. 

Mr.  David  Hartley.  Sir,  so  many  sound 
and  unanswerable  arguments  have  been 
offered  by  the  gentlemen  on  thk  side  of 
the  House,  upon  the  general  state  of  Pub- 
lic Credit,  and  more  especially  upon  the 
terms  of  the  present  year's  Loan,  that  I 
can  have  but  little  to  add  upon  that  head. 
The  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Trea- 
sury is  reduced  to  this  dilemma,  either  to 
confess  that  the  terms  of  the  loan  are  ex- 
orbitant and  unjustifiable,  or,  if  he  con- 
tends that  the  present  extortionous  rate  of 
interest,  which  he  allows  to  the  subscribers, 
is  become,  under  his  management  of  pub- 
lic afl&irs,  the  national  rate  of  interest  for 
money,  he  gives,  by  that  confession,  a  fatal 
blow  to  public  credit,  and  thereby  declares 
that  the  national  resources  are  at  the  last 
gtusp.  It  is  within  a  few  years,  I  might  say 
within  a  few  months,  that  the  state  otpubiic 
credit  was  sufficient  to  support  parliamen- 
tary loans  for  the  public  use  at  3^  per  cent. 
The  loan  of  this  present  year  is  at  the  rate 
of  between  6  and  7  per  cent  llie  extra- 
vagant difference  of  the  national  rate  of 
interest  at  periods  respectively  so  near  to 
each  other,  forms  a  financial  paradox,  to- 
tally novel  and  inexplicable,  according  to 
any  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  has 
been  defended  by  the  noble  lord.  The  in- 
congruity, however,  is  apparent  upon  the 
consideration  of  tlie  manner  of  making' 
this  loan,  and  of  the  constituent  parts  (^ 
it.  If  the  noble  lord  comoMts  himself  to 
the  raeroy  of  money-lenders,  without  any 
financial  exertions^  or  prudential  pnn»* 
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lioM,  op  hW  own  part*  for  the  defence  of 
public  credit  which  \$  comoiitted  to  his 
care,  what  can  he  expect  but  that  money- 
jobbers  should  impose  their  own  unre- 
itraioed  terms  upan  him  i  Can  it  be  be- 
lieved,  that  the  national  rate  of  interest 
ibould  rise  in  a  few  months  from  S^  to  5 
per  cent«  ?  This  is  impossible ;  nor  do  we 
fiod  that  money  upon  private  securities 
has  riacn  in  any  such  enormous  proportion ; 
but  the  noble  lord  sufiers  himself  to  be 
imposed  upon,  and  dictated  to  by  the  mo* 
ney-jobbers,  who  have  no  view  but  to  pro* 
cure  a  premium  to  the  loan  of  the  year, 
without  any  consideration  of  the  rate  ot 
ioterest  upon  the  loan  itself.  Whether 
that  rate  of  interest  be  4,  5,  or  6  per  cent, 
it  is  equal  to  them  if  they  can  but  get  an 
exorbitant  premium,  for  transmitting  the 
bargain  through  their  hands.  When  any 
one  bargain  ia  offered,  the  premium  hangs 
over  the  bargain  itself,  while  negociating, 
•od  brings  down  the  stocks  to  a  lower 
level ;  then  the  bargain  takes  9  new  posi- 
tion, or  starting  place  from  that  reduced 
level,  and  still  the  noble  lord  is  bound  to 
pitHluce  an  exorbitant  superadded  pre- 
iDium,  to  a  bargain  already  blown  upon, 
tnd  .depreciated  under  the  imbecility  of 
Ui  negociation ;  thus  adding  extortion  to 
premium*  and  premium  to  extortion,  at 
tbe  mercy  oi  merciless  Jews  and  money- 
jobbers. 

If  the  noble  lord  would  but  exert  the 
Acuities,  which  his  situation  supplies  him 
with,  to  do  justice  to  the  public  in  driving 
^eir  barg^ms,  he  might,  upon  the  funds 
mortgaged  for  this  single  year,  have  raised 
•ome  millions  more  to  the  public  supply, 
M  the  subscription  money  for  tliat  annuity, 
which  he  has  mortga^  to  the  public 
creditors  in  the  loan  of  this  your.  He  has 
k>aded  the  public  this  year  with  an  annuity 
of  472,000^  which,  if  he  had  had  the  wis- 
dom to  have  protected  public  credit,  in- 
stead of  leavine  it  adrift  at  the  mercy  of 
the  money-lenders,  might  have  produced 
more  than  9  millions  to  the  public  supply, 
instead  of  only  7  actually  raised.  This 
f&ving  might  have  been  made,  even  allow- 
ing a  rise  of  the  public  interest  of  money 
from  31  to  4^  per  cent,  for  the  loan  of  the 
present  year,  which  it  needed  not  to  have 
exceeded, under  wise  and  prudent  conduct. 
Above  2  millions  might  thus  have  been 
Froduced  to  the  public,  either  for  their 
corretkt  expences,  or  in  diminution  of  the 
Present  enormous  outstanding  debt,  if  mi- 
sters would  have  exerted  their  vigorous 
P^iwers  iftdiie  tipse  fi>r  th^ftuppoit  ^pub- 
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lie  credit.  This  allowance  of  4|  per  cent* 
as  the  national  rate  of  interest  for  this 
year's  loan,  is  adequate  to  any  suppoaable 
necessary  rise  of  interest  in  the  case,  if 
ministers  had  given  their  attention  to  the 
support  of  public  credit.  But  even  at  5 
per  cenL  the  annuity  with  which  the  public 
IS  charged  this  year  might  have  produced 
8,400,000/.  instead  of  only  7  millions  now 
barffained  for.  So  much  tor  the  waste  and 
neglect  of  the  public  resources  for  the 
present  year  1779. 

The  same  thing  likewise  happened  ia 
1 778.  Six  millions  only  wereborrowed  upo^ 
the  fund  of  that  year,  which,  according  to 
any  reasonable  rateof  mterest  for  that  year, 
if  ministers  would  have  exerted  themselves 
strenuou;(ly  for  the  support  of  public  cre- 
dit, would  have  produced  to  the  supplies  of 
that  year  above  7  millions.  The  occasion 
of  the  waste  of  the  public  supplies  was  the 
same  in  both  these  cases.  In  the  first 
place,  the  total  neglect  of  supporting  pub- 
lic credit  on  the  part  of  ministers ;  and 
secondly,  the  ill-judged  construction  of 
the  terms  of  the  loans  themselves.  The 
public  granted' the  short  annuities,  as  they 
are  called,  viz.  those  for  the  periods  of  SO 
and  29  years,  at  the  rate  of  12  years  pur- 
chase in  1778,  and  in  the  present  year  at 
il|  years  purchase,  although  they  were 
intrinsically  worth  4  or  5  years  purchase 
more.  This  was  so  much  more  wastOf 
without  any  possible  excuse.  These  bar- 
gains were  not  even  to  the  gain  of  the 
money-jobbers  themselves,  as  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  sell  them  out  in  detail  in 
anv  degree,  according  to  their  intrinsic 
value,  from  their  novelty,  and  from  the 
general  ignorance  abroad  of  their  real 
value.  This  was  throwing  away  bargains 
of  great  intrinsic  value,  at  the  expence  of 
the  public,  upon  ignorant  purcltaseirs,  who 
from  that  ignorance  of  the  real  intrinsic 
value,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  give 
you  any  greater  purchase-money  for  such 
bargains  than  they  would  under  twenty  other 
shapes  have  given  for  a  bargain  less  ex<- 
pensive  apd  onerous  to  the  public  by  20  or 
30  per  cent.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  public  concerns  of 
this  kingdom  are  conducted. 

But,  Sir,  the  noble  lord  talks  much  of 
his  resources,  and  indeed  they  had  need  to 
be  large,  if  they  aire  to  be  thus  lavishly 
squandered  away.  With  any  common  de- 
gree of  forecast  and  arrangement  of  mea- 
sures, the  noble  lord  might  have  saved  a 
perpetual  rent-change  upon  this  country  of 
l$0 fiOQl.  a  year,  for  everv  upoia  the  loan 
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of  this  year,  and  another  perpetual  charge 
might  have  been  saved  the  last  year,  ofhalf 
as  much  more.  These  savings  oiuy  ( to  speak 
of  no  others)  might  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  provided  for  several  millions  more, 
which  are  now  hanging  upon  the  public  as 
outstanding  debts.  "Die  amount  of  all  the 
mortgaged  funds  and  taxes,  which  the.no- 
ble  lord  has  imposed  upon  this  country  for 
the  support  of  a  cursed  American  war,  in 
four  years,  including  the  present  year,  is 
not'less  than  1,100,000/.  per  annum,  and 
there  still  remains  between  15  and  20  mil- 
lions of  outstanding  debt  to  provide  for. 

Navy  debt .j6:5,26o,000 

Exchequer  bills      .    -    -    .    2,000,000 

Vote  of  credit 1,000,000 

Negotiable  paper  proposed  for 

this  year     ......     1,300,000 

Arrear  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 

and  charges  anticipated  upon 

it,  for  the  loan  or  this  year, 

and  the  deficiencies  of  the 

two  last 1,500,000 

Besides  all  these,  the  general 

arrears  of  war  cannot  be  esti^ 

mated  at  less  than  10,000,000/. 

or  nearly,  especially  as  a  Spa- 

nish  war  seems  not  very  ais« 

tant       1O,<)OO,0OO 


Total  -    .    X21,(X)0,000 


As  the  last  article  in  this  account  may 
possibly  be  bought  questionable,  1  make 
a  great  deduction,  when  I  state  the  out- 
ittanding  debt  as  between  15  and  20  mil- 
lions, suppose  18  millions  at  a  medium. 
In  this  calculation,  I  go  by  the  experience 
of  the  last  war,  since  whidi  time  the  scale 
of  public  expenceand  extravagance  is  un- 
measurably  enlarged. 

I  have  so  often  stated  to  this  House  the 
eitpences  of  the  American  war  from  time 
toHime,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  them 
in  detail.  1  will  therefore,  only  state  in 
vhort,  that  if  they  were  last  year  between 
^  and  40  millions,  as  I  then  explained 
them  to  be,  they  cannot  now  be  over- 
stated at  the  full  sum  of  40  millions  and 
jip  wards.  But  is  this  the  whole  of  the  ac- 
<!bunt  of  the  expence  and  loss  imputable  to 
this  accursed  war  ?  No,  Sir,  by  no  means. 
That  account,  when  laid  b^re  you,  will 
strike  you  with  terror.  What  think  you, 
Sir,  of  a  destruction  and  annihilation  of 
{mother  40  millions  of  capital,  to  the  sin- 
ffle  share  of  the  proprietdrs  in  the  national 
funds  ?    The  public  stocks  ha?e  been  re* 


duced  from  88  to  GO  per  cent  a  £rii  of 
near  30  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  capital 
of  the  national  funds,  which,  upon  a  total 
of  near  150  millions,  is  not  less  than  40 
millions  annihilated.  So  much  for  the  lot 
of  taxation  distinctly  and  separately  iiB- 
posed  upon  the  creditors  in  the  public 
funds,  over  and  above  their  respectirv 
share  of  general  taxes  upon  articles  of  ne- 
.cessity  and  of  daily  consumption.  Let  ut 
next  go  to  the  landholder,  and  nnake  an 
estimate  of  his  separate  lot  of  taxation, 
over  and  above  his  proportion  in  the  com* 
mon  burthens  annually  imposed.    Is  no 

fmrt  of  his  riches  and  property  annihi- 
ated  and  destroyed?  Here,  Sn-,  is  the 
heaviest  blow  of  all  to  the  foundation  of 
national  riches.  What  is,  or  rather  I 
should  say,  what  was,  a  very  few  yens 
ago,  the  national  rental  of  lands  ?  I  think 
J  should  not  be  justified  to  state  this  rental 
at  less  than  SO  millions  a  year.  What  is 
the  defalcation  upon  the  capital  value  of 
this  rental.  Those  who  are  concerned  in 
landed  property,  will  tell  you  that  it  is  not 
less  than  five  years  purchase,  viz.  from  90 
and  uDwards,  to  25  years  purchase.  From 
this  aeduction  of  plain  and  well-kno^n 
facts,  set  down  a  kws  of  property  to  the 
landholders  of  Great  Britain  of  150  mil-. 
Hons,  or  perhaps  still  more;  for  in  the 
present  gloom  of  public  affiiirs,  lands  are 
still  falling  in  years  purchase  from  day  to 
day.  Add  to  all  this,  what  is  now  acta* 
ally  upon  the  heels  of  the  landed  man, 
viz.  the  decline  of  the  very  rent  of  the 
land  itself,  and  you  will  double  that  loss  to 
him.  You  will  scarcely  leave  to  him  one 
half  of  his  property.  '  Let  ministers  put 
these  things  together,  and  then  take  a 
view  of  their  handy  work  in  this  fatal  Ame* 
rican  war,  in  one  total. 

Expences  of  the  American 
war,    as  by  parliamentary 
supplies  and  public  docu*         £, 
ments,  more  than    ...    40,000,000 

Destruction  of  capital  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  public 
funds 40,000,000 

Diminution  of  the  value  of 
the  rents  of  Great  Britain  150,000,000 


Total    •    .    .  230,000,000 


If  this  should  be  thought  to  be  a  spe* 
culative  account,  my  answer  is,  douole 
this  account,  and,  I  fear,  you  would  bm 
nearer  to  the  mith. 

But  tbe  noble  lord  at  tite  head  of  tb« 
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.  Treasury  still  boasts  o&  his  resources.  I 
confess  to  .you  Sir,  I  do  not  see  from 
whence  he  wilt  dra^r  them^  whilst  he  con- 
iioues  so  obstinately  drivine  this  country 
to  ruin.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  where  1 
would  recommend  you  for  resources,  my 
answer  would  be  very  short  and  explicit, 
and  far  from  desponding.  Change  your 
public  measures,  and  the  tide  of  your  own 
inherent  resources  would  flow  back  again 
upon  you  up  to  the  lips.  Peace  restored 
with  cordiality  and  confidence  to  America, 
would  fill  our  qup  of  plenty  to  the  very 

,  brim.  Your  lands  would  once  more  re- 
cover their  rent  and  value.  Stock-holders 
would  recover  and  realize  their  now  dimi- 
nished capitals.  The  riches  of  national 
industry,  by  manufactures  and  conunerce, 
would  acquire  permanence  and  stability ; 
and  all  the  public  resources,  for  great  and 
necessary  national  exertions,  would  ride 
in  the  deep  and  unfathomed  bosom  of 
plenty,  riches,  and  power. 

When  will  ministers  relent  ?  When  will 
their  obstinacy  abate  ?  Will  no  conside- 
ration either  of  the  safety  of  their  coun- 
try, or  even  of  personal  security  to  them- 

.  Bcives,  induce  them  to  adopt  wise  coun- 
sels ?  Look  to  the  state  of  foreign  powers. 
Have  we  an  ally  in  Europe  ?  or  rather  is 
not  every  power  in  Europe  conspiring  our 
downfall  ?     We  have  been  amused  from 

.  time  to  time  with  ministerial  declarations, 
in  king's  speeches,  and  in  parliamentary 
debates,  &c.  first,  that  France  would  never 
support  the  Americans  in  their  resistance 
to  this  country,  and  that  nothing  could 
ever  prevail  upon  that  court  to  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  America.  This 
was  our  language  and  expectation  last 
▼ear;  but  France,  as  we  all  know,  has 
lon^  ago  taken  the  roost  decisive  part 
agamst  us.  Holland  is  at  this  moment 
adverse  to  us  in  her  conduct,  and  hostile 
in  her  memorials  and  declarations;  and, 
what  is  still  a  plainer  language,  in  her 
military  preparations,  for  maintaining, 
what  they  express  in  gentle  terms,  neu- 
trality ;  but  which  means  neither  more  nor 
less  than  this :  I  will  trade  where  I  please, 
touch  me  if  you  dare.  Sweden  is  con- 
nected with  France ;  and  Bussia  is  at  best 
a  doubtful  friend  to  us.  But  it  is  Spain 
which  holds  the  balance  of  peace  and  war 
in  her  hands.  There  is  the  rub  in  the 
way  between  ministers  and  the  object  of 
their  resentful  pursuit,  the  subjugation  and 
dominion  of  America.     Spain  is  the  thorn 

,  in  their  side :  I  tell  it  them  again,  Spain  is 
the  thpm  in  their  side. 


Spain  is  under  arms,  and  ministerf 
have  long  known  it.  I  have  rtow  in  my 
hands  the  state  of  the  Spanish  fleet  and 
armaments  for  a  jear  and  a  half  past. 
It  is  above  a  year  since  they  have  begun 
publicly  to  arm  in  the  face  of  Europe. 
We  all  know  these  things  very  well.  If  I 
were  required  to  give  proofs  of  what  I 
say,  I  can  bring  proof  to  your  bar,  from 
those  who  have  been  on  board  of  the  Spa* 
nish  armaments.  Such  armaments  amount 
to  a  positive  declaration  of  war  on  the 
part  .of  Spain,  only  reserving  to  themselves 
the  precise  period  when  and  where  to 
strike  the  first  blow.  Let  not  ministers 
deceive  this  House  or  their  country :  let 
them  speak  out  what  we  are  to  expect.  I 
apply  to  the  country  gentlemen  not  to  suf- 
fer tnemselved  to  be  amused  any  longer. 
No  man  is  unapprised  of  the  present  cri- 
tical state  of  our  national  concerns.  No 
man  is  ignorant  of  the  family  compact,  as 
well  as  of  the  ambition  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  If  any  man  can  doubt  of  the 
armaments  of  Spain,  I  ofier  the  positive 
proofs.  But  no  one  does  doubt  of  them. 
Yet  ministers  would  prevail  with  us  to 
acquiesce  under  the  shallow  pretexts,  that 
40  sail  of  the  line  of  Spanish  ships,  ready 
for  sea,  are  only  intended  to  preserve  a 
neutrality.^  They  would  have  us  to  be- 
lieve these  idle  tales,  and  to  go  blindfold 
on;  but  thev  dare  not  publicly  assert 
them.  I  will  put  that  to  tne  test..  Let 
the  minister  stand  up  in  his  place  in  par- 
liament, and  declare  boldly  like  a  man, 
Spain  shall  not  have  Gibraltar :  let  him 
say,  Snain  shall  not  have  Jamaica :  let  him 
give  pledges  positive  (if  he  has  any  to 
give)  that  they  shall  not  support  the  hos- 
tilities of  France :  let  him  give  the  proofs, 
and  then  this  country  may  know  what 
they  have  to  depend  upon.  But  if  he 
shelters  himself  in  a  faUactous  silence ;  if 
he  refuses  such  pledges  and  such  proofs, 
then  I  apply  this  uncontrovertible  infe- 
rence to  the  niistaken  and  misled  support- 
ers of  the  •  American  war ;  Spain  is  be- 
tween you  and  America.  - 

Sir,  you  are  so  well  apprized  of  my  dis- 
positions and  views  upon  the  subject  of 
this  fatal  American  war,  that  you  will  not 
wonder  at  my  being  so  earnest  to  point 
out  to  you  all  the  dangers  of  our  situation 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  if  ministers  are 
sufiered  to  persist  in  it.  Is  there  a  man 
so  extravagant  as  to  think  it  practicable 
for  this  country  to  succeed  in  the  subju- 
gation of  America,  with  the  House  of 
Bourbon  in  actual  h9fUlit7  agaiwt  tt8|  aod 
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every  other  power  in  Europe,  secretly 
wishing  and  conspiring  to  supplant  us? 
But  you  may  say,  how  shall  we  make 
peace,  and,  upon  what  foundation  ?  The 
foundation  Is  plain  and  obvious.  Lay  your 
foundation  in  a  total  change  of  all  your 
public  conduct  and  measures.  Withdraw 
your  hostile  armaments  from  America, 
and  open  a  rational  and  explicit  treaty 
upon  grounds  of  sincerity  and  confidence ; 
declare  by  public  and  national  authority 
whatever  terms  the  wisdom  and  prudence 
of  parliament  may  think  proper  to  propose, 
but  let  them  be  nxed  and  certain,  and  not 
liable  to  a  subsequent  refusal  by  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  war. 

It  has  been  said,  what  larger  offers  can 
we  make  than  those  which  were  refused 
last  year  ?  I  say,  Sir,  that  no  offers  from 
this  country  were  refused  by  America 
last  year.  Your  commissioners  were  not 
empowered  by  the  Acts  of  the  last 
year  to  make  any  explicit  offers  whatso- 
ever. An  insidious  right  of  refusal  to  any 
terms  which  might  have  been  concerted  by 
negotiation,  was  what  the  British  ministry, 
who  are  the  only  enemies  which  America 
has  in  this  country,  had  reserved  to  them- 
selves. The  offer  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners to  America  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  this :  Lay  down  your  arms  in 
your  several  provinces ;  break  your  fkith 
with  those  allies  to  whom  you  have  been 
.  fatally  driven  in  self-defence,  by  the  re- 
lentless persecution  of  a  British  ministry ; 
and  when  thus  disarmed  at  home,  and  un- 
protected from  abroad,  commit  yourselves 
unconditionally  to  the  mercy  of  those  very 
ministers  who  have  ever  shewn  themselves 
your  bitterest  enemies. 

Sir,  I  shall  not  now  add  any  more  upon 
any  specific  terms  of  negotiation  for  peace ; 
1  shall  content  myself  with  preparing  the 
{[round,  by  suggesting  those  considerations 
of  prudence  and  justice  which  ought  to 
lead  this  country  to  peace.  I  shall  take 
It  for  granted,  that  this  session  will  not 
break  up  without  some  distinct  specific 
parliamentary  grounds  of  negotiation  for 
peace  between  this  country  and  America. 
1  shall  think  ministers  criminal  in  the 
highest  degree  if  they  omit  jt.  But  in  any 
case  the  session  shall  not  pass  without  some 
propositions  on  that  subject  being  offered 
to  vour  consideration,  even  if  I  should  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  offering  the 
simple  thoughts  of  a  private  individual. 
If  I  should  be  reduced  to  that  necessity,  I 
should  do  it  with  the  greatest  deference. 
X  oflbr  tbe  precedence  t<>  gentleme]^  of 


Raman  Catkolie$  nfSooHand.  f860 

greater  abilities  than  myself,  but  for  sio- 
cerity  and  good  will  I  give  place  to  none. 

The  first  Resolution  being  then  read. 
That  5  per  cent,  be  laid  on  the  produce 
of  the  excise ;  an  objection  was  nmde  to 
this  new  excise  on  malt,  as  the  malt- tax 
was  an  annual  fund,  therelbre  it  was 
thought  it  could  not  be  given  as  an  ap« 
propriation  to  pay  the  interest  of  perpetual 
annuities.  It  was  agreed  to  recommit  it* 
The  other  Resolutions  passed  without  op- 
position. 


Roman  Cath  lien  of  Scotland J\  March 
15.  The  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland 
having  taken  his  seat  for  the  first  time  this 
session,    * 

Mr.  Wilkes  said :  I  am  glad  to  see  in  his 
place  the  first  law  officer  for  the  crown  of 
Scotland.  I  have  a  real  ret^pect  for  his 
very  superior  abilities,  and  am  always 
charmed  with  his  manly  eloquence.  I 
waited  with  impatience  for  his  arrival  to 
call  upon  him  to  make  good  his  promise 
last  year  to  the  House,  to  bring  in  a  BHl 
this  session  for  the  rtJief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  northern  parts  of  this 
island.  I  remember  his  observation  the 
last  session,  that  the  penal  laws  of  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdom  agninst  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  enacted  pre^ 
vious  to  the  Union,  and  were  of  so 
complicated  a  nature,  that  it  would  re. 
quire  a  good  deal  of  time  fully  to  investi- 
gate them,  in  order  to  frame  a  Bill  for 
their  total  or  partial  repeal.  He  therefore 
declared  it  advisable  to  defer  the  relief  of 
Scottish  Roman  Catholics  till  the  next 
session,  when  he  pledged  himself  to  the 
House  that  he  would  have  a  Bill  ready  for 
that  purpose.  The  idea  was  approved  by 
both  sides  of  the  House,  and  warmly  re- 
commended to  the  hon.  gentleman's  pecu- 
liar attention.  So  much  of  the  pre>vnt 
session  is  already  elapsed,  that  I  diink  it 
my  duty  on  his  first  appearance  t<>  remind 
him  of  thnt  parliamentary  enga<rement, 
which  I  doubt  not  he  is  nttdy  immediately 
to  fulfil. 

Mr.  Dundas  repHed,  that  he  had  fcmnd 
such  tumults  and  insurrections  in  ail  pans 
of  Scotland,  and  so  violent  an  opposTtir»n 
to  the  measure,  that  in  the  counties  where 
he  was  most  interested,  he  had  done  every 
thing  m  his  power  In  reconcile  tfie  people 
to  it ;  but  finding  it  in  vain,  he  Yiail  eon- 
suited  tlie  principal  Romati  Catholics,  who 
had  given  it  as  then*  opinion,  tliat  it  wOold 
be  much  better  to  decline  all  attempts  to 
procure  a^  Act  in  their  fiiTouri  tiU  time 
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and  eool  persoasion  should  remove  the 
unhappy  pt^jodices  of  the  Protestants  of 
that  country  against  them, 

Mr.  Wilkes.  1  think  it  is  now  apparent 
that  the  honour  and  independency  of  this 
House  have  been  meanly  sacrificed  by  the 
friends  of  administration  to  the  seditious 
popidace  in  Scotland.  An  example  of  a 
fatal  nature  has  been  given  by  the  mobs 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  to  the  mob  of 
L>ondon  to  rise,  and  endeavour  by  similar 
outrages  to  prevent  any  matter  of  moment 
displeasing  to  them  fVom  ever  being 
brought  into  parliament.  The  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh  appear  to  have  been  ap- 
prized of  the  intended  riot  some  days  be- 
fore, and  at  least  connived  at  the  tumult. 
If  the  accounts  published  there  are  to  be 
crefdited,  tliey  actually  aided  and  abetted 
the  rioters.  They  saw,  with  pleasure,  the 
-varioiM  cruelties  exercised  by  a  lawless 
iMmditti.  They  exerted  their  authority 
only  against  those  who  endeavoured  to 
quell  the  riot.  By  a  proclamation  in  their 
Bame,  four  days  after  the  riot,  they  seem 
to  plead  guilty ;  for  they  declare,  "  afier 
diis  public  assurance  the  lord  provost  and 
magistrates  will  take  the  most  vigorous 
measures  for  repressing  any  tumultuous  or 
riotous  meeting  of  the  populace,  which 
HMiy  hereafter  arise;  bemg  satisfied  that 
any  future  disorders  will  proceed  only  from 
the  wicked  views  of  bad  and  designing 
men;**  a  very  handsome,  although  indi- 
rect compliment  to  the  good  views  of  the 
former  well-meaning  rioters.  A  solemn 
prtomij^  fjad  been  made  in  the  name  of 
government  to  the  mob  by  the  lord  justice 
clerk,  that  no  Bill  in  flavour  of  the  Scottish 
Roman  Catholics  should  be  brought  into 
die  House  of  Commons  this  sessmn.  Is 
it  possible,  Sir,  to  imagine  a  more  igno- 
minious surrender  of  the  dignity  of  par- 
liament, or  a  more  perfect  annihilation  of 
our  legislative  rights?  A  British  parlia- 
ment is  controlled  in  their  proceedings  by 
an  Edinburgh  mob,  and  we  are  forbid  even 
beginning  an  act  of  justice  or  humanity 
by  an  ignorant  and  insolent  mob,  by  a  mad 
and  lawless  rabble.  The  public  &ith, 
pledged  in  the  most  solemn  manner  by 
government  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Scotland,  is  grossly  violated.  The  Attor- 
oey  General  was  proceeding  capitally 
against  some  rioters,  who,  in  the  general 
joy  for  the  triumph  of  virtue  and  bravery 
over  malice  and  persecution,  had  broken 
windows  in  this  metropolis ;  yet  the  mob 
of  Edinburgh,  who  had  pulled  down  and 
set  fire  to  houses,  and  totaHy  rained  tome 


innocent  inclividuals,  are  unnoticed  by  the 
law  officers  of  the  crown.  Instead  of 
punishment,  they  meet  with  applause ; 
they  obtain  the  object  for  which  they  had 
riotously  assembled.  England,  Sir,  haa 
relaxed  her  penal  laws  against  the  Roman 
Catholics :  Ireland  has  relaxed  her  penal 
laws ;  but  Scotland  obstinately  refuses,  al- 
though her  penal  laws  are  much  more  bar- 
barous than  those  of  the  other  two  king^ 
doms.  It  becomes  then,  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  parliament,  in  this  crisis,'  to  act 
whh  spirit.  The  conduct  of  administra- 
tion appears  to  me  highly  criminal,  and 
the  legislature  ought  therefore  to  interfere. 
Every  government  owes  protection  to  its 
subjects,  or  forfeits  their  allegiance.  When 
I  am  informed  that  the  peaceable  and  loyal 
Roman  Catholics  of  Scotland  find  no  se- 
curity, even  in  the  capital,  for  their  lives 
and  property,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert, 
that  there  is  a  dissolution  of  all  govern- 
ment. 

Debate  on  Mr.  Dunning* s  Motion  re* 
specting  the  Poxver  ftf  the  Board  tfAdmi*, 
ralty  to  Grant  or  Refuse  Courts  MartiaL'^ 
March  15.  Mr.  Dunningy  havhig  given 
notice  (hat  he  had  a  moticm  to  make  re- 
specting the  conduct  and  power  of  the 
board  of  Admiralty,  in  granting  courts-mar- 
tial., and  some  papers  which  he  had  moved 
for  being  laid  on  the  table,  now  rose.  He 
began  with  stating  a  complaint  against  the 
crown  officers  respecting  tlie  papers 
moved  for,  and  on  which  his  motion  was 
to  be  grounded.  He  observed,  that  many 
weeks  since  a  motion  had  been  made,  and 
met  the  approbation  oCthe  Home,  for  co- 
pies of  all  the  proceedings  upon  applica- 
tion for  courts  marrial,  or  for  enquiries  rc* 
specting  thenr^  which  had  been  nade  to 
the  Admiralty-board  since  the  passing  of 
the  22d  Geo.  2 ;  that  the  persoOs  whose 
duty  should  have  suggested  a  very  dif- 
ferent line  of  conduct,  had  reftised  to  give 
the  papers  desired,  or,  which  amounted  to 
pretty  much  the  same  thing,  had  pleaded 
an  utter  inability  to  comply  with  the  order 
of  the  House,  under  various  pretexts  and 
stale  excuses ;  that  at  length,  upon  loose 
hrformation  suggested  to  him,  he  waa 
obliged  to  fix  upon  three  instances,  that 
of  capt.  Croolohanks  in  17S9,  of  capt. 
Stott  two  or  three  years  since,  and  of  capt. 
Clements*  complaint  of  his  inferior  offi- 
cers. He  begged  leave  to  call  to  the  re- 
collection of  the  House,  that  wlien  the 
general  motion  was  first  made,  it  was  nar- 
rowed to  commtssioDed  officers  from  oA- 
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'cers,  which  would  have  included  warrant 
•nd  petty  officers  as  well  as  commissioned 
only,  under  the  idea  of  its  being  perfectly 
practicable  to  comply  with  it  thus  narrow- 
^.  But  to  return,  though  several  days 
had  elapsed  since  he  moved  for  the  parti- 
cular papers,  they  had  not  all  been  pro- 
duced till  within  a  few  minutes.  He  con- 
demned such  a  conduct  as  highly  disre- 
spectful to  parliament,  as  an  hindrance  to 
the  furthering  of  public  justice,  and  as  an 
acknowledgment,  that  whut  administration 
were  not  able  to  meet  fairly,  upon  the 
ground  of  hci  or  argument,  they  were  de- 
termined to  suppress.  He  was  obliged  to 
proceed  as^ell  as  he  could  without  them, 
and  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  but  he 
should  be  able  to  support  his  motion  on 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  existing  law, 
without  tcavelling  to  procure  assistance 
out  of  the  act  of  parliament  itself. 

He  then  adverted  to  the  particular  cir< 
cumstance»  of  ^e  transaction  which  gave 
birth  to  the  present  motion.  That  the 
Admiralty  ought  to  have  a  discretionary 
power,  it  was  a  decided  point  with  him 
that  they  had  that  power.  The  necessity 
of  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  was  obvi-. 
ous  to  the  meanest  understanding;;  which 

^  he  proved  upon  the  possible  case  of  an 
admiral  being  accused  by  an  ^inferior  offi- 
cer, when  proceeding  upon  actual  service 
of  the  first  importance,  the  success  of 
which  might  totally  depend  upofn  dispatch. 
Just  at  the  instant,  suppose  a  specific  com- 
plaint to  be  lodged,  wnat  must  be  the  con- 
sequence if  no  discretionary  power  was 
vested  in  the  Admiralty-board  t  That  the 
commander  in  chief  must  immediatelv 
have  his  conduct  enquired  into ;  that  all 
operations  must  be  suspended :  but  that 
waa  not  all ;  though  his  station  could  be 

' ,  inmiediately  supplied  and  ably  filled,  would 
the  matter  rest  tnere  ?  By  no  means.  The 
principal  officers  of  the  fleet  must  attend 
as  witnesses,  or  be  superseded  by  others  of 
less  experience,  unacquainted  with  their 
inferior  officers,  the  ships  and  the  seamen 
they  were  to  command  without  knowledge 
of,  or  confidence  in,  each  other.  In  short, 
till  the  fate,  of  the  party  accused  should  be 
determined  one  way  or  other,  the  public 
service  must  stand  still.  Such,  a  state  of 
things  presented  an  imaginary  scene  of 
the  highest  folly  and  absurdity.  It  sup- 
posed, that  the  Admiralty-board  had  no 
power  but  to  do  harm ;  to  bring  on  ine- 
vitable destruction  upon  their  country  ; 

.  to  defeat  the  very  end  for  which  tliey  were 

.constituted,  that  of  controul  and  public  , 


preservation.  But,  thank  God!  the  case 
was  clearly  otherwise ;  they  possessed  the 
discretion  contended  for;  they  were  lar 
gaily  invested  with  it,  and  had  exercised 
It  for  a  number  of  years,  indeed  as  long  at 
there  was  a  regular  naval  establishment  in 
this  country. 

After  this  exordiimi  he  proceeded  to 
state  the  scraps  of  paper,  as  he  called 
them,  upon  the  taUe,  and  contended,  thai 
few  and  imperfect  as  they  iq[>peared,  they 
were  fully  sufficient  ta  support  the  motion 
he  was  about  to  submit  to  the  considen^ 
tion  of  tha  House.  The  first  was,  that  of 
capt  Crookshanks.  He  complained  of  a 
captain  under  his  command,  in  an  engage- 
ment with  a  Spanish  man  of  war  called  the 
Glorioso.  He  had  himself  been  tried  for 
not  giving  his  assistance  to  his  inferior, 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  and  was,  upoa 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  declared  in- 
capabhe  of  serving  again  during  his  Ma^- 
jesty's  pleasure.  When,  therefore,  he  ap^ 
plied  for  a  court-martial  on  his  accuser,  he 
was  refiised  in  the  very  terms  which  ought 
to  have  been  used  to  su:  Hugh  Palliser, 
when  he  delivered  in  his  accusation  on  the 
9th  of  December  last  to  the  Admiralty^ 
board.  He  was  told,  «<  That  t^at  board 
would  never  receive  any  accusation  which 
originated  in  a  spirit  of  resentment  and  re- 
crimination." 

He  next  stated  the  case  of  captain 
Stott,  who  was  complained  of  by  his  lieu- 
tenant, and  that  made  up  in  a  ^ecifiic 
charge ;  and  concluded  his  proofs  with  the 
cases  of  captain  Clements  at  one  time, 
charged  by  the  i;naster  of  his  ^ip,  the 
Pallas,  and  his  charges  lately  against  his 
inferior  officers,  instances  in  neither  of 
which  any  trial  had  been  had,  though  the 
charges  were  direct  and  specific.  But  he 
had  no  occa&ion  to  cite  cases  at  all  to  sup- 
port his  motion ;  the  words  of  the  act  of 
parliament  famished  him  with  sufficient 
proof;  proof  so  acpple  indeed,  that  he 
would  venture  to  pr^ct,  that  there  was 
not  a  professional  man  in  that  House, 
ea^er  as  many  of  them  might  be  to  distio- 
guish  themselves  in  the  present  contest, 
mat  would  be  hardy  enough  to  diqpute 
the  discretionary  powers  vested  by  the 
statute  of  the  22d  rathe  late  king,  m  the 
Admira)ty4)oard ;  or  rather  to  prove  this 
negative,  that  no  such  power  was  vested 
in  the  board  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
statute,  or  that  the  power  existed  before 
in  the  board,  and  was  divested  by  the 
statute. 

To  prove  the  first  in  the  affirmative^  he 
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laid  it  downas  clear  indisputable  law,  that 
fifom  Charles  2  to  the  year  1749>  a  discre- 
tionary power  was  vested  and  exercised 
hj  the  Admiralty-board ;    that  the  statute 
did  not  Iknit,  alter,  or  restrain  this  discre- 
tion in  any  instance  but  one,  namely,  that 
of  restraining  the  time  of  receiving  com- 
jJaints  to  wiUiin  three  years  afler  the  fact 
committed,  and  six  months  after  the  arrival 
of  the  party  in  any  port  in  Grreat  Britain ; 
and  finally,  that  both  the  words  of  the  sta- 
tute, and  the  powers  delegated   to  the 
commanders  of  squadronai  &c,  and  to  the 
uatform  usage  of  the  board  itself,  all  met 
in  one  single  point,  that  the  board  were 
posessed  of  the  discretion,  and  always  ex- 
ercised it  when  they  thought  proper.    He 
proceeded  to  confirm  this  part  of  the  ar- 
gument by  references  to  the  statute  it- 
seE    In  the  clause  which  directs  the  trial, 
and  vests  the  power  for  ordering  it,  he  ob- 
terfed,  that  it  concludes  with  the  words, 
•*  if  occasion  should  require,"  which  words 
cootained  in  themselves  the  most  apt  de- 
scription of  a  discretionary  power ;  it  says, 
do  such  a  thing  if  occasion  should  require ; 
that  is,  if  ypu  thmk  proper:  do  not  do  it, 
if  you  think  the  complaint  improper.  The 
dmise  idiich  empowers  the  Admiralty- 
board  to  give  instructions  to  commanders 
gmng  on  distant  service,  defines  that  part 
of  the  powar  thus  delegated  in  the  same 
uaaner.    It  commands  or  directs  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  to  instruct 
the  officer  or  commander  to  do — what? 
lo  order    enquiries  and    courts-martial, 
when  on  distant  service,  whenever  they 
ihall  iee  occasion  for  them.    He  shewed, 
that  thb  was  the  sense  in  which  all  ad- 
minfls  and  officers  in  high  command  had 
uniformly  interpreted  their  instructions, 
tnd  acted  under  Uiem,  and  condenmed 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  bo4rd 
could  delegate    a    discretionary   power 
which  they  were  not  possessed  of  them- 
lelf  es ;  and  concluded  this  part  of  his  ar- 
gument with    commenting    on    the  last 
clause  in  the  statute,  which  reserves  and 
confirms  every  power  vested  in  the'Admi- 
nhy-board,  by  all  laws  and  statutes  here- 
U£nt  in  being,  in  as  full  and  ample  a 
manner  as  they  had  ever  been  possessed 
and  enjoyed. 

He  then  proceeded  to  apply  his  ar^- 
ttient  directly  to  the  first  motion  he  m- 
tended  to  move.  If  his  facts  and  reason- 
im  were  tme,  if  he  was  right  in  matter 
•f  law,  and  dear  in  point  of  opinion,  which 
he  trusted  was  confessed  bv  the  House, 
hiimotioa^would  ifpear  in  the  light  of  an 


incontrovertible  conduaioo,  collected 
from  his  prenuses.  He  accordingly  should 
move,  **  That  it  is  the  dot^  of  the  Lord^ 
Conmiissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  upon 
charges  exhibited  to  them  of  naval-of- 
fences, to  direct,  refuse,  or  delay  the 
holding  of  Courts-Martial,  as,  upon  consi* 
deration  of  the  circumstances'  of  the  case^ 
and  a  due  exercise  c(  a  sound  discretion, 
there  shall  be  occasion.'*  He  did  not 
wish  to  take  the  House  by  surprize ;  but 
if  this  resdution  should  meet  tlie  approba- 
tion of  the  House,  as  he  doubted  not  it 
would,  he  gave  notice,  that  he  would  fol- 
low it  by  another,  which  frould  bring  the 
question  into  discussion  rdative  to  the 
ffood  or  bad  conduct  of  the  Admiral^* 
board,  in  ordering  admiral  Keppel  to  be 
tried  on  an  accusation  made  by  sur  Hugh 
Palliser.  That  board  would  then  have  a 
full  opportunity  of  vindicating  their  con-< 
duct  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  and  declar- 
ing fiiirly  and  openly  whether  they  acted 
through  ignorance  or  desisn. 

He  then  read  his  second  motion,  which 
was,  <«  That  the  conduct  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  on  the 
9th  of  December  last,  in  conung  to  an 
immediate  resolution  to  direct  a  Court- 
Martial  for  the  trial  of  the  hon.  admiral 
Keppel,  commander  in  chief  of  a  fleet  of 
his  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  (on  a  charge 
exhibited  against  him  on  that  day  by  vice- 
admiral  sir  Hugh  Palliser,  a  member  of 
that  board),  was,  as  far  as  it  proceeded  , 
upon  the  ground  of  a  supposed  want  of 
discretionary  power  to  refuse  or  delay 
that  direction,  unwarranted  by  th^  letter 
or  spirit  of  the  said  act  of  parliament,  con- 
trary to  the  antecedent  practice  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  would,  if  admitted,  establish 
a  principle  injurious  to  the  service,  and 
detrimental  to  the  state;  and  that  the 
measure  is,  upon  any  other  ground,  inde- 
fensible, under  the  actual  curcumstancet 
of  the  case.*' 

Lord  Mulgrave  confessed  his  Inferiority 
in  point  of  legal  construction,  to  a  gen- 
tleman whose  profession  not  only  led  nim 
to  studies  of  that  kind,  but  whose  abilities, 
habits,  and  great  legal  ingenuity,  were  fre- 
quently exercised  in  putting  two  interpre- 
tations directly  contradictory  and  repug- 
nant to  each  other,  upon  the  same  statute. 
After  some  further  reflections  of  the  same 
tendency,  and  before  he  proceeded  to  ar- 
gue the  question,  he  observed  that  the 
complaint  of  the  disrespect  shewn,  to  the  ^ 
House,  in  not  complying  with  its  orders 
relative   to  papers,   was.  extremdy  ilK 
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founded,  because  it  was  impossible  to  be 
obeyed.  What  was  the  order  ^  N6  less 
than  for  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  all 
the  courts-martial  which  had  b^n  held 
since  the  passing  of  the  22d  Geo.  2.,  a 
period  of  30  years,  and  which  were  of  that 
magnitude,  he  believed,  as  scarcely  to  be 
contained  in  16  large  yolumes  in  folio. 
Tbe  truth  was,  that  it  was  not  thought 
proper  to  suspend  the  public  business  of 
the  nation,  merely  to  copy  those  papers, 
which  the  hon.  gentl^nan  confessed  he 
could  do  without.  Besides,  the  other 
House  had  given  very  extensive  orders  for 
papers,  whidi  had  not  yet  been  complied 
with ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  comply  with 
both,  without  neglecting  all  other  public 
business. 

As  to  the  motion  read  by  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, he  was  astonished  how  it  could  be 
ottered  by  a  gentleman  of  the  long  robe, 
who  must  know,  that  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  declaring  the  law,  was 
not  law,  and  let  that  declaration  be  ever  so 
strong,  left  the  law  precisely  as  it  found  it : 
Bor  would  the  courts  in  Westminster-hall 
be  influenced  by  any  such  extra-judicial 
determination ;  diey  would  not  pay  it  the 
least  attention;  they  would  declare  the 
law,  not  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. If  the  Admiralty-board  had  acted 
improperly,  the  laws  of  the  country  were 
open,  and  redress  could  be  obtained  by 
the  injured  party.  That  House  could  no 
more  declare  the  law,  than  they  could 
make  it.  It  composed  but  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  legislature.  A  vote  of 
that  Houi^e  was  no  more  than  an  opinion  ; 
it  neither  bound  nor  could  reach  any  man, 
unless  he  had  offended  against  the  laws  of 
Ids  country,  and  if  he  had,  he  was  amena- 
ble only  to  a  legal  tribunal. 

He  gave  the  history  of  the  cases  cited 
from  the  papers  on  the  table,  which,  after 
nearly  an  hour's  detail,  amounted  simply 
to  this,  that  captain  Crookshanks  was  re^ 
fused  to  be  heard  as  an  accuser,  merely 
because,  afler  the  engagement  with  the 
Glorioso,  he  went  aboard  the  oaptain  iof 
tbe  Warwick,  and  in  presence  ot  all  the 
eiBcers  and  seamen,  purposely  called  upon 
deck,  bestowed  the  highest  commenda- 
,  tioas  on  the  prowess  and  skill  of  oaptain 
Erskine,  who  with  a  50  gun  sliip  had  main- 
tained so  warm  and  long  an  engagement 
with  a  Spanish  man  of  war  of  74>  guns. 
The  a^r  of  captain  StoU  was  not  of  a  na- 
ture properly  cognizable  bj  tbe  Admiralty- 
board ;  lor  it  was  only  a  charge  of  having 
entertained  and  rated  on  th^  books  land- 


men as  ordinary  seamen,  a  distinction 
which  it  would  be,  indeed,  very  diQoult  to 
ascertain;  but  taking  the  couiplaint  as 
eventually  well  founded,  it  came  within 
the  description  of  embezalepaeiU,  rather 
than  of  any  criminal  ofience  properly  cog* 
nizable  by  the  Admiralty-board.  The 
complaint  of  captain  Clemnints  against  his 
inferior  officers  was  trivial  in  itself;  and 
all  the  instances  in  which  trials  had  been 
refused,  were  such  onl^  where  the  charges 
were  loose  and  indefinite,  and  wanted  that 
degree  of  certainty  which  was  .necessary 
to  the  party  accused,  to  come  uponequu 
terms  to  his  defence. 

After  repeatedly  saying  that  the  stream 
of  precedents  militated  against  tlie  learned 
gentleman's  motion,  he  quoted  the  partt* 
cular  case  of  captain  Powlet,  the  present 
duke  of  Bolton.  In  a  letter  which  capt 
Powlet  wrote  to  the  late  duke  of  Bedford^ 
whom  he  imagined  to  be  still  at  the  bead  of 
the  Admiralty,  he  complained  of  the  con- 
duct of  his  principal,  the  late  admiral 
Griffin,  for  misconduct.  The  duke» 
though  out  of  office,  as  soon  as  he  receiv* 
ed  it,  transmitted  it  to  the  Admiralty* 
board.  When  the  admiral  arrived  m 
England,  he  complained  of  captain  Pow* 
let.  A  question  arose.  Whether  the  letter 
thus  transmitted,  should  be  deemed  a  pri* 
vate  intimation,  or  public  correspondence  i 
It  was  at  length  finally  determined,  thai 
the  complaint  of  capt.  Powlet  should  be 
enquired  jnto>  and  the  captain  expressing 
a  reluctance  and  dislike  on  tbe  occasioot 
that  a  private  letter  should  be  turned  into 
a  public  accusation,  in  a  letter  io  tbe 
board,  he  was  answered^  that  when  he 
lodged  his  complaint,  he,  should  have 
known  that  his  admiral  must  be  tried ;  and 
he  was  informed,  that  the  board  were, 
doing  their  duty  when  they  directed  him 
to  make  his  charge.  From  the  words 
<  must'  and  <  duty,'  it  was  plain,  the  lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  at  the  time,  held  them* 
selves  bound  to  order  a  trial,  as  soon  as  • 
specific  charge  should  be  exhibited.  The 
first  letter  sent  to  capt.  Powlet  was  that 
from  which  was  copied  the  one  sent  to  ad* 
miral  Keppel,  to  desire  htm  to  bring  his 
charge  against  >  sir  Hu^  Paliiser.  Gen* 
tlemen  might  think  proper  to  be  ofiended 
at  the  style  of  the  letter,  but  tb^  ought 
now  learn,  that  it  was  an  official  one.  It 
was  tnie,  the  admiral,  in  tbe  case  bdfi>re« 
mentioned,  recriminated ;  but  he  waa  toUU 
that  he  must  first  answer  tbe  charge  «f  hie 
inferior  officer,  before  any  charge  he  made 
cuuM  be  jNToperly  en^innred  ioto.^ 
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A  great  deal  i)f  pains  had  been  taken  in 
loimer  debates  on  this  subject;  to  trace 
out  an  analogy  betireen  the  power  of 
grand  juries  and  the  Admiraliy-board. 
tar  his  part,  he  could  not  discover  the  si- 
militude. The  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
•the  objects  of  enquiry,  B^ere  very  dirorent. 
Not  to  be  condemned  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
was  the  chief  interest  and  object  of  the 
person  accused :  the  event  of  his  trial  was 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  public,  so 
that  Justice  was  done :  but  in  military  and 
naval  courts-martial,  the  public  was  deeply 
interested,  when  the  parties  accused  were 
.persons  in  high  command.  The  persons 
thus  called  to  account,  might  have  the 
safety,  protection,  and  dearest  interests  of 
.the  nation  committed  to  their  care,  and  it 
ever  should  be  an  object  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  the  people  that  no  man  should  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  whose  character  had  been  im- 
peached, till  the  truth  of  the  charge  was 
enquired  into ;  and,  indeed,  common  jus- 
tice and  humanity  required  it,  in  behaUT  of 
the  person  accused. 

It  was  evident,  that  when  the  constitu- 
tion empowered  a  set  of  men  to  discharge 
any  particular  trust,  that  it  meant  to  de- 
legate every  thing  necessary  for  effecting 
it.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Admiralty-board 
in  particular,  to  ^e  that  officers  hod  done 
their  duty;  to  examine,  without  thepower 
to  give  an  opinion  whether  the  matter  was 
deserving  or  enquiry,  could  answer  no  pur- 
pose whatever.  To  prevent  superior  com- 
mands from  falling  mto  improper  hands, 
was  one  of  the  prime  duties  of  the  Admi- 
ralty-board*  where  any  cause  of  doubt 
arose,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  board  ta.send 
the  ground  of  doubt  to  be  enquired  into ; 
and  when  charges  and  insinuations  were 
thrown  out,  it  was  the  only  means  an  offi- 
cer had  of  vindicating  his  character. 
Many  proofe  had  been  given  of  the  earnest 
desire  of  officers  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
right  by  applications  to  the  board,  to  have 
their  conduct  enquired  into,  which,  in  ge- 
neral, had  been  /dways  .complied  with. 
Were  it  otherwise,  it  might  open  a  door  to 
collusion,  tor  cover  guilt,  because,  if  no  ac- 
cuser appeared,  the  person  charged  or  sus- 
pected might  be  permitted  to  escape  with 
nnpunity.  Admiral  Kaowles,  though  high 
in  rank  and  reputation,  had  been  tried  on 
a  charge  of  four  of  his  captains,  though 
file  accusation  was  groundea  on  what  must 
be  esteemed  an  act  of  gallantry.  The 
beard  who  ordered  the  trial  were  never 
censured  for  sending  tbe^complaiAt  to  be 
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enquired  Into.  Captain  Arbuthnot  was 
accused  by  a  ver]r inferior  officer  ;  his  in« 
nocence  was  not  questioned  at  the  time, 
yet  sir  C.  Saunders  and  Mr.  Keppel,  who 
then  sat  at  the  board,  were  never  blamed 
for  ordering  him  to  be  brought  to  his  trial. 
Mr.  Windsor  must  now  be  tried,  when  re- 
stored to  liberty,  for  the  loss  of  the  Fox ; 
yet  all  mankind  must  subscribe  to  the  gal- 
lantry and  high  professional  merit  of  the 
honourable  captain :  but  nevertheless^  the 
Admiralty-board  had  itnot  in  their  power 
to  stop  the  established  form  of  justice.  His 
lordship,  upon  the  whole^  contended,  that 
whatever  toe  law  in  technical  construction 
might  seem  to  import,  it  was  tlie  usage 
that  would  and  ou^ht  to  determine  t^ 
question.  The  practice  had  been  uniformly 
to  send  complaints  to  a  court-martial, 
when  they  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  ad- 
mit of  an  issue :  the  complaint  preferred 
against  sir  Hugh  Falliser  came  within  that 
description ;  and,  as  far  as  that  principle 
led)  ^6  was  ready  to  maintain  against  every 
gentleman  of  the  long  robe  within  and 
without  that  House,  that  the  Admiralty- 
board  vvere  not  invested,  either  by  the 
ancient,  or  any  subsequent  law,  with  the 
discretionary  power,  to  the  extent  insisted 
upon  by  the  learned  gentleman. 

Lord  i/otoe  said,  the  doctrine  so  confi- 
dently urged  by  the  noble  lord  gave  him 
just  cause  of  alarnu  He  had  acted  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  from  the  Admiralty- 
board.  Those  instructions  vested  in  him 
what  he  deemed  a  discretionary  power. 
He  had  acted  conformably  to  those  in- 
structions :  but  what  was  he  told  now  by 
an  high  official  authority,  no  less  than  the 
mouth  of  the  Admiraltyoboard  in  that 
House,  That  though  his  instructions  were 
discretionary,  those  who  delegated  this 
discretionary  power  had  no  sach  power 
themselves.  If  this  should  really  be  the 
case,  he  hoped  that  a  Bill  would  be  brought 
in  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  Act  in 
the  first  instance^  and  for  protecting  such, 
as  had  acted  under  those  powers  in  the 
second.  For  his  part,  as  long  as  he  knew 
any  thing  of  naval  service,  a  discretionary 
power  was  regularly  exercised ;  and,  till 
the  aSair  of  admiral  Keppel  brought  the 
question  into  discussion,  was  constantly 
acquiesced  in.  The  instructions  stated 
the  power,  and  defined  it;  it  was  con- 
stantly exercised  by  every  naval  com- 
mander, as  soon  as  he  quitted  the  narrow 
seas ;  nay  more,  one  clause  in  the  Act 
even  extended  to  the  merchants'  service, 
and  vested  a  discretionary,  power  inta  ces- 
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tarn  imm))er  of  captains  or  matters  of  trad- 
ing Tessels ;  for  in  any  |K>rt  where  there 
happened  to  be  at  the  same  time  fire  Bri- 
lisii  mastets  of  8hips>  upon  a  complaint 
against  any  master,  petty  officelr,  or  sea- 
man, aboard  those  ships,  it  was  competent 
for  the  officers  to  proceed  to  enquiry  and 
judffment,  referring,  however,  the  sentence 
finiuiy  to  the  Admindty-board.  He  wished 
sincerely  to  have  the  matter  fully  explained. 

Mr.  hum  Stanley  said,  if  he  assented  to 
the  motion,  he  should  give  his  assent  to  a 
.  motion  which  he  did  not  approve  of,  par- 
ticularly as  it  was  a  resolution  precedent  to 
an  intended  vote  of  censure ;  if  he  gave  it 
a  negative,  he  must  give  it  to  a  proposition 
several  parts  of  which  he  looked  upon  to 
be  true.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  Ad- 
miralty-board were  invested  with  a  power 
to  direct,  refuse,  or  delay  courts-martial ; 
consequently  he  could  not  vote  against 
that  part  of  the  motion.  Experience  jus- 
tified him  in  affirming,  that  during  the  8 
years  he  sat  at  the  Admiralty-board,  which 
were  the  6  most  glorious  years  this  country 
ever  knew,  upon  complamts  preferred,  it 
was  always  imderstood  that  the  board 
might  reject  or  entertain  the  charge  if  they 
thought  proper.  At  the  same  time  he  did 
not  like  the  word  discretion,  as  stated  in 
the  motion ;  it  was  a  word  too  loose  and 
indeterminate ;  nor  could  he  ever  assent 
to  what  appeared  to  him  so  liable  to  abuse ; 
for  it  mignt  create  a  power  not  to  receive 
any  complaint,  however  justly  founded,  or 
to  entertain  any  accusation,  however  ab- 
surd, preposterous  and  improbable. 

Mr.  T.  Toumshend  congratulated  the 
hon.^nt]eman  who  made  the  motion  on 
his  victory  over  administration,  so  far  as 
.  his  motion  went.  A  gentleman  of  high 
character,  of  great  weight  with  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  had  now  declared,  in 
the  terms  moved  by  his  hon.  friend,  that 
the  Admiralty-board  had,  a  right  to  direct, 
refuse,  and  delay  a  court-martial.  What 
was  this  but  the  very  discretion  contended 
for  ?  But  the  hon.  gentleman  does  not  like 
the  word,  because  it  is  too  loose ;  nor  the 
^leciflcation,  because  it  is  too  definite.  He 
will  not  give  the  motion  an  affirmative,  be-> 
cause  it  may  lead  to  a  vote  of  censure ; 
nor  a  negative,  because  it  is  founded  in 
truth ;  b  short,  the  hon.  gentleman's  ar- 
gument goes  to  this,  that  he  will  not  vote 
for  a  proposition  which  he  knows  to  be 
right,  lest  it  should  be  followed  by  another 
which  be  does  not  approve  of.  He  made 
several  other  observations  to  the  same 
affect,  and  sat  down  with  observiog,  that 


all  the  ministerial  mechanic  powers  of  the 
Admiralty-board,  which  had  been  stated  as 
the  only  apology  for  sending  sir  Hugh 
Palliser  9  accusation  to  be  enquired  into, 
were  totally  abandoned  by  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman ;  they  were  set  up  as  the  temporary 
defence  of  the  day,  andf  bein^  found  no 
longer  tenable,  were  thrown  aside,  and  the 
&vourite  argument  of  not  coming  to  any 
vote  which  may  immediately  or  remotefy 
a&ct  administration  resorted  to  in  the 
last  instance. 

Mr.  Hans  Stanley  appealed  from  the 
hon.  eenUeman's  conclusions:  he  denied 
that  he  acknowledged  a  discretionary 
power  in  the  Admiralty -board,  in  the 
sense  conceived  by  the  last  speaker ;  and 
that  he  said  he  would  vote  for  the  motion, 
if  he  was  to  vote  at  ail ;  for  the  truth  was, 
that  he  could  nfeither  vote  for  nor  against 
it  in  the  manner  it  presented  itself  to  the 
House.  If  it  was  altered  so  as  to  meet  hk 
ideas,  he  would  then  vote,  but  not  until 
then.  He  gave  an  intimation  of  wishing 
that  the  motion  were  disposed  of  in  some 
other  manner  than  giving  it  a  direct  ne- 
gative. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  Wedderbum  ac- 
knowledged tliat  he  had  been  led  into  a 
hasty  opinion  when  the  question  was  last 
mentioned  in  that  House,  though  not  to 
the  extent  nor  in  the  manner  which  had 
been  alluded  to  by  his  learned  friend.  He 
perfectly  coincided  with  his  learned  friend, 
that  the  Act  of  22  George  2,  gave  no  new 
power,  nor  took  away  any  old  one,  exoqpt 
m  the  single  instance  mentioned  by  him, 
relative  to  the  limitation  of  the  time  for  re- 
ceiving an  accusation  either  in  Great-Bri- 
tain or  elsewhere.  The  powers  vested  in 
the  board  on  its  first  constitution,  conti- 
nued the  same  to  the  present  instant.  He 
therefore  begged  to  remind  the  House, 
that  although  what  he  offered  on  the  sub- 
ject was  hastily  offered,  he  nevertheless 
reserved  to  himself  the  natural  right  of 
re-consideration  and  revisal.  He  aid  not 
commit  himself  blindly ;  it  was  never  his 
manner.  He  always  spoke  under  the  re- 
•erve  of  future  revision ;  and  he  was  now 
as  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  Admi- 
ralty-board had  a  right  to  direct,  refuse,  or 
dl^y  courts-martial,  as  he  was  when  the 

Question  was  first  agitated  to  state  his, 
oubts,  and  give  a  conditional  opinion  that 
no  such  power  existed.  , 

He  thought  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  on  the  present  occasion  fully  justifiw 
the  conduct  of  the  Admiralty-board. 
What  were  they  i  An  officer  of  high  nv^ 
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and  of  the  ^rst  reputatkMi  in  his  profeMion^ 
makes  a  specific  accusation  against  his 
commander  in  chief,  not  of  equal  rank, 
but  of  equal  reputation  with  the  person 
whom  he  accused*  What  did  the  accuser 
stake  ?  Every  thing  valuable  and  dear : 
the  fruit  of  forty  years  services;  a  fame 
and  reputation  purchased  with  his  best 
ability ;  his  pro&ssional  rank ;  his  seat  at 
the  AdiBiralty-bosrd ;  the  lieutenant  gene- 
ralship of  the  marines ;  the  government 
of  Scarborough  Castle ;  and  eventually  his 
jseat  in  that  House.  Was  i>ot  one  half  of 
these  a  sood  j^edge  to  the  Admiralty- 
boEurd  and  the  public  when  staked  upo)i 
an  accusation  consistmg  of  five  specific 
artides.  For  his  part,  he  never  believed 
the  charge  to  be  true ;  and  yet  he  con- 
fessed he  was  staggered  when  he  consi- 
dered how  little  the  vice-admiral  of  the 
blue  had  to  gain,  and  how  very  much  he 
bad  to  lose,  and  which  he  knew  he  must 
lose,  if  he  fhiled  in  making  good  his  accusa- 
.  ticMi.  He  had  already  experienced  in 
port,  what  he  well  deserved.  He  had 
been  declared  by  a  most  respectable  and 
honourable  body  of  men,  the  members  of 
the  court-martial  who  tried  admiral  Kep- 
pel,  as  the  author  of  a  malicious  and  ifl- 
Ibunded  accusation.  He  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  assertion  had  been 
proved,  and  well  proved;  and  the  vice- 
suirairal  ought  and  must  take  the  conse- 
quences of  his  malice  or  folly,  no  matter 
which,  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with  the 
present  debate.  He  did  by  no  means  wish 
to  pre-judge  the  vice-admiral,  who,  he 
understood,  was  to  undergo  a  trial  into  his 
conduct,  relative  to  the  afiair  of  the.^th 
of  July.  Far  from  it ;  he  presumed  that 
the  vice-admiral  was  an  able  and  gallant 
officer ;  all  he  meant  to  say  was,  that  such 
an  accusation,  made  by  such,  a  man,  justi- 
fied the  conduct  of  the  Admiralty-board, 
and  precluded  them  from  exercising  a  dis- 
cretion, which,  in  almost  any  circumstances 
short  of  those  already  mentioned,  would 
perhaps,  have  been  extremely  proper,  when 
exposed  to  the  deservedly  hiffh  character 
and  the  eminent  services'  of  the  com- 
mander In  chief,  as  well  as  the  numerous 
inconveniences  which  in  times  of  war  must 
ever  accompany  public  enquiries  of  so  ex- 
tensive and  important  a  nature. 

The  main  part  of  his  argument,  which 
was  collateral  on  the  subject  at  the  time 
alluded  to,  he  would  never  give  up,  as  the 
more  he  considered  the  subject,  the  more 
be  was  convinced  he  was  right ;  he  meant 
the  supposed  analogr  between  the  powers 


vested  in  the  Admuralt3r-board,and  those  in- 
terpositrooal  or  discretionary  powers  vested 
in  grand  juries  upon  bills  of  indictment 
and  informations  m  the  court  of  Kms's- 
bench.  The  same  ideas  which  prevaued 
with  his  learned  friend  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, seemed  yet  to  keep  possession  of  his 
mind.  The  motion  said  as  much :  the 
words  <<  according  to  the  circumstismces  of 
the  case,"  had  evidently  this  interpositional 
or  discretionary  power  in  view.  Would 
the  learned  gentleman  say,  that  the  Admi- 
ralty-board had  the  capacity  to  act  as  a 
grand  jury,  or  as  the  court  of  King's- 
bench  ?  Could  they,  as  well  as  the  two 
latter,  enquire  into  the  **  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  ?"  Could  they  exa- 
mine witnesses,  either  ex  parte  as  a  grand 
jury,  or  as  the  court  of  King's-bench  ?  If 
they  could  not,  what  circumstances  of  the 
case  could  possibly  come  legally  within 
their  cognizance  ?  None  at  all.  He  should 
therefore  never  consent  to  come  to  a  vote» 
resting  on  the  broad  ground  of  discretion. 
Such  a  vote,  considered  even  as  a  rule  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  navy,  would  only 
serve  to  distract  and  confound,  and  lead 
to  uncertainty,  error,  and  abuse.  For 
instance,  there  was  a  commander  of  a 
squadron  now  preparing  to  depart  for  the 
East  Indies.  He  might  not  probably 
leave  Portsmouth,  shoidd  the  present  vote 
pass,  before  he  would  learn  that  this  House 
had  declared  the.law,  <<  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
of  every  officer  under  them  in  their  several 
subordmate  ranks  and  situations,  to  exer** 
cise  a  due  and  sound  discretion/'  Well, 
the  admiral  proceeds  perhaps  till  he  gets 
beyond  the  line,  and  then  takes  up  a  lKK>k 
of  great  law  authority,  which  informs  him^ 
that  discretion  is  the  law  of  tyrants.  In 
such  a  case,  what  is  the  admiral  to  do  ?  A 
vote  of  this  House  tells  him  to  exercise  a 
due  and  sound  discretion  upon  the  circum- 
stances arising  befbce  him ;  the  great  law 
authority  warns  him,  that  discretion  is  the 
tyrant's  law.  His  three  great  propositions 
were,  that  the  board  were  invested  with  a 
discretionary  power;  that  the  power  so 
vested  was  not  analogous  to  any  power 
exercised  in  the  courts  of  common  and  cri- 
minal law ;  and  that  it  was  iibsurd  to  come 
to  a  vote,  to  shew  that  a  discretion  was 
vested  in  the  Admiralty-board  generally^ 
when  the  nature  of  the  discretion  itself 
was  limited,  by  including  in  the  same  vote» 
that  the  board  had  a  right  to  direct,  re* 
fuse,  and  delay  sending  complaints  to  be 
sent  to  a  court-nuurttal.     Before  be  sat 
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down.  He  declared  he  wa§  partly  otitic 
opinion  of  the  hon.  eentleroan.  He  could 
not  say  thdt  the  AdmiriiUy-board  had  not 
a  discretion,  nor  that  they  had,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  these 
words  importing  an  intermediate  enquiry,' 
between  the  receiving  of  a  complaint,  and 
sending  it  to  a  court-martial.  Thinking, 
therefore,  that  a  direct  negative  or  affirma- 
tive would  be  equally  improper,  he  begged 
to  suspend  the  decision  of  the  question 
one  way  or  other,  by  moving  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  Burke  was  severe  on  the  reasoning 
df  the  learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last. 
He  approved  much  of  his  candour  and  ex-  ! 
plicit  conduct,  in  reprobating  the  absurd 
ideas  of  his  friends,  which  he  had  so  warm- 
ly espoused  before  Christmas;  and  la- 
mented that  he  had  not  pushed  both  a  lit- 
tle further,  and  applied  them  fully  on  the 
present  occasion. 

The  learned  gentleman  had  given  up 
two  points  without  reserve.  He  acknow- 
liedged,  that  the  present  board  possessed 
every  substantial  power  enjoyed  by  their 
predlecessors  since  early  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  2,  and  that  the  powers  so  possessed 
amounted  to  discretionary  powers;  but, 
says  the  learned  gentleman,  though  a  dis- 
cretion is  lodged  in  the  board,  tliey  must 
not  be  told  that  they  have  it,  particularly 
by  this  House.  When  the  power  w 
spoken  of  at  first,  it  is  extremely  necessary 
to  deny  its  existence^  with  a  reserve,  how- 
ever, of  ^cknowledgine  it  hereafter,  when 
it  can  be  no  longer  de&nded.  But  attend 
to  the  manner  and  further  purpose  of  this 
concession ;  it  is* acknowledged,  that  this 
power  exists,  but  sooner  than  resolve  one 
way  or  the  other,  the  hon.  and  learned 
^ntleman  has  proposed  the  previous  ques- 
tion. By  tbis  means,  as  well  in  form  as 
efiect,  the  learned  gentleman,  the  first 
law-officer  of  the  crown,  tells  you,  that  the 
Admiralty -board  were  merely  ministerial ; 
he  tells  you  now,  that  he  retamed  a  reserve 
within  his  own  breast  of  recanting  his  first 
opinion,  and  thereby  retaining  his  credit 
and  integrity.  Well,  what  is  the  effect  of 
Ul  thisr  He  divides  his  discourse  into 
three  parts;  in  the  first  he  states  the  dis-' 
cretion  contended  on  this  side  of  the 
House ;  in  the  next,  that  it  does  not  par- 
take of  the  discretion  exercised  By  grand 
juries  and  the  cotirt  of  King's-bench,  in 
granting  or  withholding  informations;  and, 
thinlly,  because  it  is  not  such  a  species  ai 
discretion,  and  becaui^e  it  is  limited,  it 
•mounts  to  no  discretion  at  aU.    Thus, 


idiethef  the  discretion  exists,  or  doefs  not 
exist,  forms  no  part  of  the  qoestion ;  fot  if 
it  does,  it  arises  not  from  «<  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  f*  and  if  it  does  not 
exist  precisely  in  that  manner^  it  cannol 
be  exercised. 

The  learned  gentleman  continuea^^but  a 
very  short  thne  of  the  same  opinion ;  fbr, 
ifter  labouring  a  greflt  deal  to  prove  that 
the  discretion  contended  for  oh  this  side 
of  the  House,  bears  no  resemblance  to  any 
other  species  of  legal  discretion  whatever, 
he  spends  above  half  an  hour  in  argument 
to  prove,  that  though  the  Admiralty-board 
had  a  discretionary  power,  they  coidd  not 
properly  exercise  it,  according  to  the 
*<  circumstances  of  the  case;**  the  very 
words  in  the  motion  with  which  he  has 
quarrelled,  and  his  motives  for  witfaholdhig 
his  assent  and  getting  rid  of  the  motion 
by  the  previous  question.  The  vide-ad* 
miral  was  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  tH^ 
service,  of.  great  reputatibn  in  his  profisa- 
slon,  possessing  considerable  posts  and 
emoluments  unoer  government,  ^he  losa  o^ 
which  he  hazarded  on  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  accusation  preferred  by  him  against 
his  superior  officer.  Now,  by  any  rule  of 
common  sense,  or  deduction,  what  are  all 
these  but  the  circumstances  of  the*  case  t 
Did  not  the  board  deliberate  and  determine 
upon  those  circumstances  ?  If  thc^did,  dien 
the  learned  gentleman's  ground  of  objection 
fisdls  instantly  to  the  ground ;  if  they  did 
not,  they  acted  ignorantly  and  crimmaliy 
in  not  exercising  that  discretion  which  the 
law  had  vested  in  them. 

The  learned  gentleman  finding  himself 
bewildered,^  however,  in  endl^s  mazes  of 
intricacy  and  contradiction,  has  recourse 
to  a  most  curious  and  novel  mixture  of 
fact,  supposition,  and  argument.  He  takes 
it  for  granted,  that  sir  Edward  Htighea^ 
now  destined  for  the  East  Indies,  should 
the  House  come  to  the  proposed  vote, 
will  unfortunately  go  out  possessed  with 
the  preposterous  idea,  that  he  is  justified 
by  tnis  vote  to  exercise  a  broad  discretion, 
what  next  ?  Why,  as  soon  as  sir  Edward 
passes  the  line,  so  fate  hath  decreed  it,  he 
will  take  up  some  great  law  authority  to 
peruse,  and  having  perused  it,  he  will  ^en 
and  there  find  contained  in  Uie  said  law- 
book, that  discretion  is  the  law  of  tyrants. 
What  then  is  the  conclusion?  That  sir' 
Edward  will  not  know  in  the  world  ^hat 
to  do.  if  he  disobeys  the  vote  of  this 
House,  he  will  be  guilty  of  a  breadi  of 
privilege,  or  at  least  a  breach  of  duty ;  if 
ne  docB  not  disobey  it,  then  comeahis  con- 
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science  accusing  hkxii  remindfaig  faim  that 
he  has  preferred  discretioDf  tte  tyrant's 
Unr.  So  that  if  he  does  not  act  discre* 
tiooall^y  which  the  Uw  impowers  him  to 
do;  or  if  he  acts  merely  ministerially^ 
which-the  law  forbids  him  to  do,  according 
to  the  concessicms  of  the  learned  gentle* 
man  himself,  sir  £dward  is  sure  to  remain 
in  douht  and  uncertainty,  and  when  he  is 
acting  perfectly  right,  according  to  his 
own  judgment  and  opinion,  he  must  be 
|>ersuaded  he  is  acting  perfectly  wrong, 
and  contrary  to  his  conscience. 

He  was  willing,  however,  not  to  shock 
the  learned  gentleman|simder8tanding,  by 
tracing  an  analogy  between  the  proceed- 
ings ot  the  Admiralty-board  and  our  courts 
ol'  criminal  and  common  law.    He  would 
acknowledge,  that  the  board  had  no  right 
to  examine  witnesses  ex  parte  upon  oath, 
like  a  grand  jury  ;  nor  to  receive  written 
testimonies  upon  oath,  like  the  court  of 
King's-beoch,  previous   to  the  granting 
or  refui»ing  an  information.     But  as  the 
learned    gentleman     had    described    the 
board,  statinj^  the  probabilities  which  de* 
ter mined  their  conauct  on  one  side,  why 
not  suopoae  that  they  ought  to  have  in- 
formed themselves  as  muc£  as  they  could 
on  the  otiier ;  and  after  putting  them  in 
opposite  scales,  determine  fiaiirly  in  favour 
ot'  the  weightiest  I  Why  not  take  the  long 
and  able  services  of  the  commander  in 
chief  as  the  basis  to  plead  on,  as  well  as 
the  services  of  sir  Hugh  Palliser  \   Why 
Bot  consult  the  vice*8^niiral  of  the  red, 
sir  John  Lindsay,  ^ir  John  Lockhart  Ross, 
and  the  captains  La  Foresee,  W  alsingham, 
Gower,  &c.  I     If  the  board  could  not  exa- 
mine them  upon  oath,  they  miffht  confer 
with  them  as  officers,  and  consult  them  as 
gentlemen  and  men  of  honour.    If  what 
those  gentlemen  would  have  said  could  not 
be  received  as  evidence,  it  might  well  be 
opposed   to  an  accasation  not  given   in 
upon  oath.    The  opinions  of  such  men,' 
bad  the}'  been  desired,  miffht  well  meet 
the  opinion  of  that  of  sir  Hugh  Palliser, 
fat  Ym  accusation  was  no  more.    He  was 
not  bonnd  to  prove  in  any  other  manner 
bat  by  the  oaths  of  other  men ;  so  that 
take  it  in  any  sense,  if  the  opinions  of  those 
gentlemen  already  mentioned  had  centra* 
dieted  that  of  the  vice-admiral  of  the  blue, 
it  would  have  been  no  more  than  weighing 
opinion  against  opinion.  ' 

He  ob^rved,  that  the  noble  lord  who 
opposed  the  motion,  had  with  his  usual 
ability  contended,  that  a  vote  of  the  House 
of  CommoiiSi  declaring  the  \m  was  not 


l8W»  nor  binding  upon  the  oomis  ih  West- 
minster-hall. He  agreed  with  bira  most 
heartily ;  but  he  tn»ted  that  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  did  not  render  what 
was  before  legal,  illegal.  If  it  ^id  net, 
then  the  observation  went  for  nothing. 
But  the  question  of  law  was  already  given 
up,  by  the  noble  lord's  learned  friend,  who 
spoke  last;  therefore,  a  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  declaring  what  the  law  was» 
when  it  went  to  declare  what  the  law  was 
acknowledged  tolie,  was  not  usurping  the 
whole  legislative  power  into  their  own 
bands,  but  a  mere  opinion^  that  the  legis- 
lature had  declared  the  law  to  be  such  aa 
stated  in  the  vote. 

The  noble  lord's  sentiments  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  brought  a  very  re- 
markable circumstatice  fresh  into  his  mind, 
which  proved  that  his  lordship  once  en- 
tertained a  very  difiereot  opinion.  Hia 
lordship  moved  a  proposition  ivt  that 
House  some  years  since,*  and  mmntained 
the  propriety  of  it  in  a  very  able  manner, 
in  which  it  was  asserted,  tniit  o^  of  the 
ordinary  functions  of  the  first  law-officer 
of  the  crown  was  contrary  to  law;  and  the 
fundamental  privileges  of  the*p66p1e  under 
the  constitution  ;  it  seenied,  fcowever,  that 
the  noble  lord  exerted  hlnSjtfelf  in  this 
spirited  attempt  to  no  pui^JWe*;  for  if  it 
had  been  carried  by  a  votcf*oi^  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  would  lia?#^*  availed  no- 
thing, it  would  liavebeenlftti^egardedby 
the  judges  in  \Vest\iiin5tei5<a|lj^which  was 
not  the  language  held  by*trtftron  that  oc- 
casion, and  which  he  wjd^II* -not  have 
treated  as  an  <'xtra-judit%l^ihioo,  that 
no  man  was  obliged  to  tft'El^lice  of  oi' 
obey,  because  it  had  nbjiliH  sanction  of 
the  other  two  branches  d^le  legislature. 

After  some  farther*  JB^ns  on  the 
former  and  present  condif^fel^'  'the  noble 
lord,  he  again  resumed  hiefefPftitvations  on 
1*ie  arguments  of  the  loara^^  gentleman 
who  spoke  lai^t,  which  he  tieW  up  in  a 
variety  of  strong  lights,  aS' involving  a 
series  of  absurdity  and  contfad'Sction.  He 
concluded  with  recomm e^^ijg  to  the 
House,  to  come  to  the  vote  dl&siffed,  as  the 
only  means  of  removing  that  contrariety 
of  opinion  every  person  on  the  oj)posite 
bench  held  with  himself,  and  every  mdlvi-' 
dual  who  spoke  held  with  the  spesdcer  who 
preceded  him. 

•  Alludinfir  to  captain  Phipps's  motion  on 
the  2rih  of  November,  1770,  respectingr  the 
power  of  the  Attorney  General  to  file  Informa- 
tions £xH>fficio.    See  Vol.  16,  p.  lllir. 
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Mr.'  Solicitor  Genial  Wallace  8aidhe 
riiould  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the 
legal  questioDy  to  shew,  that  the  discretion 
Tested  in  the  Admiralty  board  was  not 
analogous  to  any  other  species  of  power 
exercised  in  any  of  the  stages  of  criminal 
proceeding.  The  board  had  be^  impro- 
perly described  by  the  hoa.  gentleman 
who  spoke  last ;  for  it  could  not  authori- 
tatively send  for  vice-admiral  Harland, 
for  sir  J.  Lindsav»  or  sir  J.  Lockhart  Ross ; 
nor,  if  they  had  sent  for  them^  and  inter- 
rogated them  on  the  afiair  of  the  27th  of 
Jiuy,  were  they  bound  to  answer.  Nor 
could  their  loose  opinions,  not  eiven  upon 
oath,  nor  under  the  sanction  of  any  le^ 
provision,  outweigh  the  positive  duty  which 
the  law  imposed  upon  them  in  the  capa- 
city of  commissioners,  having  before  them 
no  less  than  an  accusation,  which,  if 
proved*,  rendered  the  party  convicted 
liable  to  suffer  death.  The  distinction 
lodged  in  a  grand  jury  and  the  court  of 
King's-bench,  was  of  a  very  di^rent  tex- 
ture. The  grand  jurors  had  a  rig))t  to 
examine  witnesses  ex  parte,  and,  on  that 
medium  of  proof,  find  or  reject  the  Bill  as 
they  thougnt  proper.  In  like  manner, 
the  court  of  King's-bench  hear  the  parties 
by  their  counsel  in  court,  and  are  m  pos- 
fession  of  facts  by  affidavits,  which  is  the 
great  ground  of  proceeding.  He  went 
&rgely  into  this  subject,  to  prove,  that  the 
discretion  possessed  by  the  Admiralty- 
board  did  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  that 
inherent  in  grand  juries,  and  the  court  of 
King's-bench. 

.  He  then  met  the  great  argument,  that 
the  Admiralty-board  had  the  discretion 
contended  for,  but  declined  to  exercise  it, 
which  he  defended  upon  the  three  follow- 
ing grounds ;  the  magnitude  and  specifi- 
cation of  the  charge,  the  character  of  the 
accuser,  and  the  strong  probabilities  which 
presented  themselves  to  the  board,  that  a 

gerson  so  circumstanced  would  not  have 
rought  an  accusation  totally  false.  The 
accusation  was  direct  and  specific,  and 
composed  of  five  separate  articles,  upon 
any  one  of  which  issue  might  be  taken, 
aiKi  the  proof  eventually  lead,  to  the  con- 
denmation  of  the  accused,  or  the  infJEuny 
and  ignominy  of  the  accuser. 

What  was  the  next  consideration  which 
ought  to  have  pressed  itself  on  the  minds 
of  the  Admiralty-board?  The  rank  and 
character  of  the  accuser.  Who  is  this 
man  ?  He  is  a  person  of  very  high  cha- 
jracter  in  his  profession,  of  long'  and  me- 
rited sepricei  of  great  rank  as  a  professional 


man,  ^d  was  a  witness  and  actor  in  the 
transactions  of  the  27th  of  July.  But 
supposing  that  the  board  had  carried  their 
doubts  to  their  fullest  extent,  would  not 
the  pledge,  which  the  accuser  held  out  to 
the  board,  be  sufficient  to  do'  away  all 
doubts  and  surmises  ?  Wliat,  then,  is  the 
nature  of  this  pledget  No  less  than  a  vice 
admiral,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  lieutenant-general  of  the  ina« 
rines,  a  governor  of  Scarborough  castle, 
and  a  member  of  that  House,  possessing 
places  and  emoluments  little  short  of 
5,000^  per  annum,  who  is  the  author  <^ 
the  charge.  What  then,  in  the  accepta- 
tion of  the  common-sense  of  mankind, 
does  sudi  a  conduct  amonntto,  but  that  a 
great  and  respectable  naval  c^cer,  of  dis- 
tinguished reputation  in  his  profession, 
comes  to  the  Admiralty-board,  and  tells 
them  substantially,  **  Tnis  is  my  charge 
against  admiral  I^ppeL  ,  I  pledge  myself 
to  prove  every  article  of  it ;  you  cannot 
doubt  my  intentions,  for  1  iiave  staked 
forty  years  service,  my  rank,  reputation, 
and' great  emoluments  on  the  event.  I 
must  bring  the  charge  home  to  the  party 
accused,  or  my  ruin  is  inevitable.'^  Here 
he  launched  forth  into  very  passionate  ex- 
pressions'against  sir  Hugh  Palliser,  and 
bestowed  several  harsh  epithets  on  hia 
conduct,  which  he  attributed  to  the  worst 
motives,  those  of  envy,  rancour,  resent- 
ment, and  self  defence.  He  said  he  was 
no  longer  worthy  of  notice,  that  he  hoped 
the  justice  of  the  nation  would  be  satis- 
fied by  bringing  him  to  a  trial,  and  though, 
for  want  of  rigorous  prosecution,  sir  Hugh 
should  be  acquitted,  he  would  be  one  of 
the  first  in  that  House  to  rise  to  move,  or 
readiest  to  second  a  motion  of  censure  on 
the  JVdmiralty^board,  if  they  should  again 
employ  a  man  who  had  been  convicted, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  very  properly  con- 
victed, of  the  worst  of  all  human  crimes, 
that  of  preferring  a  malicious  and  ill- 
founded  accusation  against  bis  principal  in 
command.  His  conclusion  on  the  whole 
was,  that  the  Admiralty-board  had  a  dis- 
cretion of  a  particular  nature,  but  not 
founded  in  previous  enquiry  ;  and  that 
upon  the  circumstances  which  accompa- 
nied the  accusation  made  by  sir  Hugh 
P&lliser  on  the  9th  of  December,  though 
they  were  competent  to  refuse  or  delay, 
they  were  fully  justified  in  immediately 
directing  a  court-martial.  He  spoke  for 
upwards  of  an  hour,  and  very  ably. 

Mr.  Dundat  re-stated  some  of  the  argu- 
ments used  by  Mr,  Attorney  and  Mr.  S9* 
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licttor ;  talked*  of  sir  ,  Hugh  P^liser  as  a 
gallant  officer,  accusing  another  gallant 
officer  with  misconduct;  and  contended, 
that  th6  Admiralty-board  could  not  have, 
acted  otherwise  than  they  had  done, 
without  being  gqilty  of  manifest  partiality. 
He  travelled  through  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
cellaneous matter,  such  as  riots,  window 
breaking,,  processions  into  the  city,  &c. 
and  afterwards  returned  to  the  subject, 
wishm^  rather  to  meet  the  motion  fairly 
and  directly  than  by  the  previous  ques- 
tion, because  the  words/*  circumstances 
of  the  case"  could  not  be  supported  in  the 
first  motion,  as  the  board  bad  no  authority 
whatever  to  enquire  into  circumstances; 
and  of  course  no  censure  could  lie  on  the 
Admiralty-board,  for  not  exercising  a 
power  they  confessedly  had  not. 

Admiral  P^ot  contended,  that  the  board 
had  a  discretion  in  the  instance  alluded  to, 
and  were  specially  called  |)y  the  very 
words  objected  to  in  the  motion,  <<  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,"  to  reject  the 
complaint.  What  were  those  circum- 
stances ?  A  vice-admiral,  knowing  of  the 
crimes  alleged  by  him  against  his  superior 
in  omunand,  comes  into  port,  after. being 
witness  to  a  conduct  which  deserved  ca- 
pital punishment,  and  remains  silent  He 
sails  a  second  time,  under  the  same  com- 
mander, on  whose  skill  and  conduct  the 
very  safety,  nay  existence  ef  this  country 
depended.  Hitherto  not  a  syllable  of 
complaint  escapes  his  lips,  till  attacked  in 
print  by  an  anonymous  writer,  who  charg- 
ed him  with  disobedience  of  orders.  Here 
then,  after  some  months,  for  the  first  time, 
in  order  to  defend  himself,  he  finds  ftult 
with  his  commander  in  a  newspaper,  to 
which  he  signs  his  name.  Nevertheless, 
a  month  intervenes  and  no  charge  b  made. 
At  the  end  of  that  month,  the  aSBair  of  the 
27th  of  July  happens  to  be  mentioned  in 
that  House,  when  he  again  repeats  his 
char^.  He  confesses  he  did  not  obey 
the  signal ;  he  says  he  could  not  obey  it ; 
and  charges  the  admiral  with  being  the 
cause  of  his  not  being  able  to  perform 
his  duty,  by  his  mistakes  and  errors  in 
his  mode  of  engaging;  he  adds  at  the 
same  time,  *^  'fiiere  is  nothing  I  more 
nncerely  wish,  than  to  have  my  conduct 
enquired  into ;  but  I  decline  it  merely  on 
account  of  the  advancement  of  the  public 
service,  which  must  materially  su&r  ^ould 
I  be  brought  to  trial.**  Well,  a  day  was 
appoipted  when  the  House  should  next  be 
in  a  committee  of  supply,  on  the  navy 
----     -       On  that  day  he  attended  in 


his  place  in  that  House ;  both  the  admhrals 
were  present ;  sir  Hugh  PaHiser  said,  t]>e 
committee  #ould  be  deferred  till  Friday^ 
when  he  would  again  attend  in  his  place. 
This  was  about  a  quarter  after  three.  In 
a  few  minutes  after,  sir  Hugh  quitted  the 
House,  with  the  accusation  in  his  pockety 
which  was  received  by  the  board  at  half 
past  three,  and  a  letter  sent  at  half  past  ten 
that  night  to  admiral  Keppel  to  prepare 
for  his  trial.  This  plain  narrative  of  facta 
furnished  *'  the  circumstances  of  the  case," 
which  would  have  fully  justified  the  board 
in  refusing  a  trial.  Sir  Hugh's  silence  at 
Plymouth,  and  from  thence  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  anonymous  publication,  hta 
apolc^y  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  not 
demanding  a  trial  into  his  own  conduct,  his 
secretly  preferring  the  accU£!ation  previous  ' 
to  the  day  in  which  the  matter  was  again 
to  be  discussed  in  the  Hopse  of  Conamonsy 
and  his  declaring  in  his  place  in  that 
House,  afler  the  accusation  was  received' 
by  the  board,  that  he  would  never  have 
preferred  it,  were  it  not  to  clear  his  own 
character.  These,  he  said,  were  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case ;  circumstances 
more  than  sufficient  to  shew,  that  the  ac- 
cusation originated  either  in  the  most  base 
and  unmanly  malice,  or  in  a  principle  of 
self-defence  and  conscious  guilt  or  negli- 
gence in  the  day  of  action. — The  admiral 
then  passed  several  high  encomiums  on  the 
two  great  officers  about  to  quit  the  service 
(Howe  and  Keppel.)  He  recapitulated 
their  various  services  in  very  flattering 
terms.  He  begged  lord  Howe's  pardon 
for  speaking  favourably  of  him  to  bis  face^ 
as  he  knew  no  man  liked  it  less;  spoke  of 
his  great  services  at  Rhode  Island ;  read  a 
long  letter  firom  his  brother  who  com- 
manded there,  highly  extolling  the  con- 
duct of  his  lordship ;  and  concluded  with 
a  general  testimony,  how  calculated  by 
every  virtue,  public  and  private,  he  was  to 
conquer  and  command,  by  the  interest  he 
had  m  the  heart  of  every  British  seaman. 
He  trusted  the  expression,  however 
homely,  would  not  offtod  his  lordship : 
that  was,  <«  Give  us  Black  Dick,  and  we 
fear  nothing.*'  He  added,  though  from 
particular  circumstances  several  great  naval 
characters  were  disgusted,  he  could  never 
hear  without  pain,  that  it  might  and  would 
affect  the  service  in  general.  It  was  re- 
ported, that  upwards  of  20  captains  of  the 
first  reputation. were  on  the  point  of  retir- 
ing from  the  service.  He  had  made  an 
inquiry  concerning  its  truth,  and  he  was 
glad  to  find  it  was  totally  groundless. 
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liord  tfyftfue  anftvrcrod  the  coniplimeiits 
paid  him  by  the  last  boo.  gentleman,  con- 
fessed hovr  little  he  desemd  them;  and 
pbserred,  that  he  would  deserve  the  epi- 
^et  of  <<  black,'*  indeed,  in  a  very  differ- 
^t  sense,  if  he  did  not  feel  the  most  grate- 
Bil  emotions  at  his  heart,  on  tlie  very  fa- 
vourable opinion  bis  country,  his  brother 
officers  and  seamen,  entertained  of  his 
'  feeble  attempts  towards  a  performance  of 
his  duty.  He  said  netertheless,  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  trust  the  little  reputa- 
tion he  iiad  earned  by  40  years  service,  his 
personal  honour,'  and  every  thing  else 
which  he  held  dear,  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  had  neither  the  ability  to  act  on  their 
own  judgment,  or  the  integrity  and  good 
sense  to  follow  the  advice  of  others,  who 
might  know  more  of  (he  matter. 

Greneral  Convoay  said,  the  gentlemen  of 

the  Ions  robe  who  opposed  the  motion,  had 

cloudeait  over,  and  thrown  the  whole  into 

uncertainty  and  confusion.    They  had  in 

one  part  of  their  ''arguments  contended 

even  for  the  discretion  they  laboured  roost 

earnestly  to  prove,  that  it  was  a  particular 

species  of  discretion  ;  they  agreed  in  fact 

to  the  tenus  of  the  motion,  and  finally  had 

laboured  to  put  off  the  decision,  by  the 

means  of  the  previous  question,  because 

they  doubted  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 

discretion.      He  then   entered  into  the 

'  question  at  large,  to  shew  that  the  Admi- 

ndty  board  had  a  discretional  power  to 

send  or  not  to  send  the  accusation  to  be 

'  enquired  ipto,  and  that  there  never  was  an 

occasion,  upon  the  apparent  circumstances 

;  of  the  case,  which  called  more  pressingly 

,    foV  the  discretional  interposition  of  the 

'  Admiralty  board. 

Mr.  Fox  laid  the  princip)il  stress  of  his 
'  argument  on  the  Admiralty-board,  not 
"'  only  sending  admiral  Keppel  to  trial  in 
^  tiie  hasty  precipitate  manner  in  which  they 
^  did,  but  refusing  him  the  use  of  such  part 
-  ^f  his  instructicms  as  might  be  necessary 
•to  his  defence.    He  read  the  letters  which 

*  passed  between  the  admiral  and  the  board, 
■  pending  the  trial,  which  he  contended 
'amounted  €6  a  direct  denial:  because, 
'first,  they  tell  him,  that  they  will  admit 
^-him  to  make  use  of  such  part  of  his  in- 
j'  structions  as  may  not  be  the  means  of  con- 
'  veying  improper  intelligence  to  the  ene- 
my; and  when  the  admiral  applied  the 

^  second  time,  he  was  in  fact  refused,  for 

*  he  received  a  copy  of  no  part  of  the  in- 
^  structions.  He  concluded,  emphatically, 
;^ that  the  man,  the  earl  of  Sandwich  (he 

named  him)  who  deprived  this  country  of 


two  of  her  bsayest  admrfls,  was  a  greater 
traitor  to  the  nation  than  the  man  who  set 
fire  to  the  dock-yards. 

Lord  North  spoke  in  ansmer  to  moat  of 
the  arguments  th^tt  had  been  urged  on  ihe 
other  side.  His  diief  e^rt  was  to  dis- 
tinguish the  £BUDe,  services  and  reputation 
attending  the  conduct  of  admiral  Keppel, 
from;  what  he  called,  the  false  and  spiua- 
o\is  pretemions  built  upon  them  by  the 
friends  of  the  present  motion.  His  lord- 
ship launched  forth  into  the. highest  pane- 
ffyric  on  the  admiral,  who,  as  a  first  rate, 
he  represented  as  sailing  before  the  wind, 
with  all  his  sails  set  and  streamers  flying ; 
he  observed,  that  opposition ,  had  focceid 
themselves  into  the  snrouds,  some  on  the 
yards,  &c    Thej 

<<  ID  their  little  bark  attendant  sail, 
"  Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale." 

After  pursuing  this  idea  for  some  time,  his 
lordship  compared  them  to  the  barnacles 
which  fasten  upon  a  ship's  bottom,  render 
it  fdml,  and  impede  its  progress.  In  one 
view,  he  observed  they  added  to  the  tri- 
umph ;  in  the  other,  they  rendered  the  ad- 
miitd's  bottom  foul,  his  courses  slow,  and 
if  hci  did  not  shake  them  off  in  time,  they 
might  soon  render  a  repair  extremely  ne- 
cessary. His  lordship  went  into  a  variety 
of  proofs  to  shew  that  the  board  could  not 
have  acted  otherwise  than  they  had ;  for 
that  if  the  trial  had  been  refused,  it  would 
furni^  a  pretence  for -saying  that  they 
received  a  complaint,  or  perhaps  advised 
it,  and  refused  to  send  the  charge  to  be 
enquired  into,  on  purpose  to  prevent  the 
admiral  from  proving  his  innocence. 

Colonel  Barre  was  severe  upon  lords 
North  and  Sandwich,  who,  if  they  knew 
what  every  crown  lawyer  now  confessed, 
had  behaved  like  traitors  to  their  country : 
they  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  sa- 
crifice admiral  Keppel  to  their  mdice  and 
revenge.  He  warned  the  noble  lord  in 
the  blue  ribbon,  who,  since  his  late  decla- 
rations in  that  House,  was  equaUy  j^spon- 
sible  ^ith  the  noble  earl  in  the  ether 
House,  that  if  admiral  Keppel  and  lord 
Howe  were  to  be  driven  from  the  service 
of  their  country,  or,  as  he  emphatically 
expressed  himself,  if  this  country  should 
be  despoiled  of  their  services  by  such 
machinations  and  cabinet  intrisues,  that 
his  and  the  noble  earl's  bead  alluded  to, 
M^uld  be  staked  on  the  event.  He  was 
called  to  order  by  the  House,  and  parti- 
cularly by  Mr.  Penton ;  but  he  grew  more 
violent,  and  conipared  his  Mi^ty's  nil- 
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Disters  to  a  kncpf  of  midnight  conspirators, 
^  plotting  their  coantry's  ruin,  and  pro- 
tcribing  the  liret,  fortunes  and  reputation 
of  every  man  who  was  likely  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  accompHsfameilt  of  their  deep- 
laid  but  weak  and  nefarious  system;  a 
■ystem  every  way  calculated  to  ruin  the 
nation,  to  render  parliament  shamefully 
servile  and  contemptible,  and  to  arm  a 
lew  chosen  iostruments  with  a  species  of 
power,  no  less  destructive  of  the  constitu- 
tion, than  of  the  personal  glory  and  ease 
of  the  sovereign,  and  the  general  prospe- 
rity and  happiness  of  the  people. 

Mr.  St.  John  concliidea  the  debate  with 
an  eologium  on  the  public  and  private  vir- 
tues of  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  ; 
on  his  great  ministerial  abilities,  contempt 
of  money,  indefatigable  industry,  and  dis- 
regard of  power  and  worldly  honours. 

The  previous  question  being  put  on  Mr. 
Dunning's  first  motion,  the  House  di- 
Tided : 

Tellers. 

^-«  iM^^R^Sr. : : : :  i.^^^- 

8o  it  passed,  in  the  negative.  The  ques- 
tion being  then  put  on  me  second  motion, 
the  House  divided : 

Tellers. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Debates  in  the  Commons  on  the  Bill 
far  the  ReUef  of  Protestant  Dissenters,] 
Mardi  17.  Mr..  Montagu  reported  from 
the  Committee  to  whom  it  was  referred  to 
consider  of  granting  further  relief  to  Pro- 
testant Dissentins  Ministers  and  School- 
Masters;  Hiat  ne  was  directed  by  the 
Committee  to  move  the  House,  that  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  further 
relief  of  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers 
and  School-Masters.  He  then  moved  ac- 
cordingly. Sir  H.  Hoghton  seconded  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Mousey  rose,  not  to  oppose  bring- 
ing in  a  Bill  of  that  sort,  but  as  he  should 
not  be  in  town  when  such  Bill  was  de- 
bated, to  express  some  doubts  he  enter- 
tsiined  of  the  propriety  of  the  measure. 
He  said  the  conauct  of  the  legislature 
from  the  time  of  passing  the  Toleration 


Act  to  the  present  day,  sjbrded  a  lesson 
of  great  circumspection,  as  they  had  ever^ 
declined  making  any  alteration  in  the  law^ 
upon  this  subject,  although  their  attention 
had  been  often  called  to  it.  He  observed 
that  th^  objects  of  the  proposed  Bill  were 
persons  whose  province  it  was  to  instrupt 
mankind ;  that  from  the  first  establishment 
of  our  national  church  the  legislature  had 
anxiously  laboured  to  secure  all  persons 
of  that  description  ■  in  the  doctrine  and 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England ;  that 
without  such  foundation  the  Church  could 
not  have  stood,  and  the  Test  Act  never 
would  have  passed ;  that  though  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Bill  were  confined  to  preachers 
of  dissenting  congregations,  that  was  in 
truth  to  all  dio  world  who  would  come  and 
hear  them,  any  body  was  a  dissenter  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  audience;  that 
a  preacher  and  teacher  was  a  public  trust, 
that  indulgence  to  tender  consciences, 
liberty  to  use  their  own  form  of  worship, 
and  to  abstain  from  such  modes  as  any 
men's  opinions  rejected,  were  already  al- 
lowed ;  that  it  was  difficult  to  say,  how  far 
tests  in  favour  of  the  established  church 
should  be  extended,  but  it  was  a  great 
deal  to  expect  from  any  legislature,  that  it 
should  authorise  any  order  of  men  to 
preach  against  its  own  church,  which 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  Bill;  that  the 
late  Act  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catholics 
afforded  no  argument  in  favour  of  this 
Bill,  unless  it  could  appear  that  not  only 
papists  but  popish  priests  were  actually 
tolerated;  and  he  inclined  strongly  to 
think  that  though  the  present  form  of  the 
several  tests  might  admit  of  amendment, 
yet  that  some  sort  of  test  in  favour  of  the 
Church  of  England  ought  to  be  required 
from  those  who  were  professedly  to  teach 
the  subject  of  religion,  unless  we  wished 
to  multiply  rather  than  tolerate  dissenters. 

Sir  IVm,  Bagot  moved  to  postpone  the 
bringing  in  a  Bill  for  the  said  purpose  for 
four  months. 

A  debate  ensued  thereupon,  in  which 
Mr.  Burke,  sir  G.  Yooge,  sir  G.  Savile, 
and  Mr.  T.  Townshend,  pressed  the  im- 
propriety of  refusing  relief  to  Protestant 
dissenters,  when  it  had  been  so  lately  and 
so  wisely  granted  in  the  last  session,  to  dis- 
senters ofthe  popish  religion. 

Sir  W.  Bagot  rose  again,  and  particu- 
larly insisted,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  at- 
tempt givine  such  general  toleration  at  a 
time  when  me  nation  was  so  critically  cir- 
cumstanced, that  the  least  alarms  were 
highly  dangerous,  and  instanced  the  mis-' 

[X] 
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chiefs  committed  in  Scotland  at .  tbe  idea 
of  giving  toleration  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics :  he  contended,  that  such  of  the  dis- 
senting mtnifiters  as  were  truly  ChristiaDS 
were  against  the  present  Bill,  being  fear- 
ful that  the  cause  of  Christianity  would 
suffer  by  the  opportunity  which  would 
thereby  be  given  to  methodists,  and  an  in- 
finite number  of  other  improper  teachers, 
to  spread  schism  through  the  minds  of  the 
people.  He  insisted,  diat  the  church  and 
constitution  now  established  were  so  inti- 
mately connected,  that  the  lea^t  alteration 
in  one  was  dangerous  to  the  other,  and 
that  nobody  coidd  tell  to  what  mischief 
the  proposed  plan  of  toleration  would  lead. 

Lord  Lewisham  expressed  his  disappro- 
bation of  an  application  l>eing  made  for 
this  relief  at  the  moment  of  our  national 
humiliation,  which  was  not  thought  neces- 
sary when  his  present  Majesty  mounted 
the  throne  of  these  kingdoms.  He  quoted 
his  Majesty's  speech  to  parliament  at  the 
lime  of  his  accession,  which  mentioned  the 
happy  union  of  his  people  on  the  grounds 
of  toleration,  those  of  the  established 
church  not  repining  at  the  toleration  of 
tlie  dissenters ;  and  the  dissenters  not  re- 
pinmg  at  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
others.  He  wished  to  know  what  hardships 
had  been  imposed  on  those  people  since 
that  period,  when  they  founa  themselves 
fo  happy  ?  And  undertook  to  shew,  from 
the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  Charles  2, 
which  imposed  the  restraints  on  dissenters, 
that  tliey  tended  to  prevent  the  dissemi- 
nation not  only  of  schism,  but  of  treason 
and  rebellion,  as  appeared  upoi>  the  face 
of  the  Act. 

Mr.  2\  Townshend  rejected  the  idea  of 
to  essential  a  connection  between  our 
church  establishment  and  our  constitution, 
that  any  alteration  in  one  must  endanger 
the  other.  If  that  position  had  been  true, 
how  could  the  same  legal  government  sup- 
port two  distinct  church  establishments, 
^that  /of  England  and  that  of  Scotland, 
which  difiered  so  very  essentially  from  one 
another  ? 

^  Sir  George  Samle  went  more  metaphy- 
sically into  the  subject,  to  shew  how  litUe 
the  theoretical  opinions  .or  interpretations 
of  particular  artides  or  mysteries  of  faith 
could  affect  the  government  of  our  state. 
He  marked  the  mdecencv  as  well  as  the 
absurdity  of  opening  the  door  of  toleration 
to  some  di^nters,  and  telling  others  we 
could  not  think  of  letting  them  pass ;  and 
he  concluded  by  declaring  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  if  singularity  between  our 


church  and  constitution  was  reoUy  neces- 
sary, our  church  would  in&llibly  approach 
nearer  to  the  liberal  construction  of  our 
government,  in  proportion  as  it  approach- 
ed towards  universal  and  unlimited  tolera- 
tion. 

,  The  question  being  put,  that  the  d^>at* 
be  adjourned  till  Ms  day  four  months ; 
the  House  divided.    The  Yeas  went  forth*' 


Tellers. 


Y£AS 


CSirWm.  Bagot 
tSir 


:} 


6 


Sir  Roger  Newdigate    - 

xTrv-o    fMr.  Frederick  Montagu    -1  ,^ 

^^^^  JMr.  Alderman  Sawb|%e  -f  ^^ 

So  it  passed  in  the  negativ^.    Leave 

was  then  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill ;  which 

was  read  a  first  and  second  time  without 

any  debate. 

April  20.  The  House  went  into  a  com- 
mittee on  the  Bill,  Mr.  Montagu  in  the 
chair.  A  Petition  was'  read  nrom  ,'the 
chancellory  masters,  and  scholars  of  the 
university  of  Oxford  against  the  Bill, 
unless  some  clause  should  be  inserted  in 
it,  declaratory  of  the  Christianity  of  those 
who  were  to  be  relieved  by  it ' 

Lord  North  urged  the  propriety  of  the 
petition,  and  insisted  that  as  guardians  to 
religion  and  morality,  parliament  should 
take  care  that  no  doctrmes  should  be  al- 
lowed to  be  difiseminated  through  the  land 
subversive  of  Christianity,  which  was  the 
basis  o£  the  constitution  :  the  Bill,  without 
such  a  clause  as  was  required,  would  give 
a  legal  toleration  to  the  public  preaching 
of  doctrines  no  less  repugnant  to  religion 
than  to  the  safety  of  the  state ;  the  Turk, 
the  heathen,  the  idolator,  might,  by  virtue 
of  the  Act,  think  themselves  tolerated  in 
propagating  their  tenets,  and  overtumuig 
the  established  religion.  To  obviate  such 
dangers,  he  would  lay  a  proposition  before 
the  committee,  to  which  he  was  sure  the 
dissenters  would  subscribe,  and  conse- 
(^uently  he  could  not  foresee  any  opposi- 
tion to  it :  he  then  moved,  That  in  order 
to  be  relieved  by  the  Act,  every  dissenter 
should  make  a  declaration,  purporting  that 
<<  I,  A.  B.  do  solemnly  declare,  that!  am 
a  Christian,  and  a  Protestant  Dissenter ; 
and  that  I  take  the  holy  Scriptures,  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  they 
are  generally  received  in  Protestant  coun-' 
tries,  for  the  rule  of  my  faitli  and  practice,** 

Mr.  Fox  was  against  cloggioff  the  Bill 
with  any  kind  of  test  at  all,  and  objected 
to  the  present  one,  though  ever  so  proper ; 
because  if  parliament  had  a  powei  of  im^ 
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Mting  what  was  true  on  the  Protestant 
dBBenterSy  they  might  at  another  time 
oblige  tfaem  to  subscribe  to  what  was  false. 
Besides  what  scripture  were  those  men  to 
aubscribe  to?  Was  it  the  scripture  as  we 
•r  ^e^  conceived  ?  But  aooner  than  take 
the  Bui  with  the  proposed  amendment,  he 
would  have  the  objects  of  it  contemn  the 
whole  of  it,  and  relinquish  all  farther 
thought  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  r.  Tauamhendyiz&iox  the  Bill,  and 

Eiid  many  compliments  to  the  Protestant 
issenters,  as  n  sect  that  had  ever  shewn 
themselves  zealouft  and  disinterested  sup- 
porters of  the  present  family  en  the  throne. 
Lord  North's  preposition  was  warmly  op- 
pooed  by  Messrs.  Croft,  Dunnine,  WUkes, 
Turner,  sir  G.  Yonge,  sir  W.  Mereditli, 
lords  J.  Cavendish,  G.  Gordon,  and  Serjeant 
Ailair ;  and  as  warmly  supported  by  Mr. 
Bui^e  and  sir  A.  Ferguson,  sir  W.  Bagot 
and  Mr.  H.  Goodricke.  The  arguments 
were  speculative  and  metaphysical;  and 
hinged  chiefly  on  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  the  interferen^  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate in  matters  of  fieuth. 

Mr.  WUhes  said : 

Mr.  Montague;  I  am  a  steady 
friend  to  religious  liberty  and  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  therefore  I  hope  to 
see  this  Bill  go  through  tlie  committee, 
undogged  by  either  of  the  tests  proposed 
by  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  or 
the  hon.  gentleman  near  him  (sir  H. 
Hochton  )•  Neither  of  them  has  advanced 
~a  salable  to  prove  the  claim  of  the  civil 
magistrate  to  interpose  in  matters  of  pri- 
vate opinion,  to  over- rule  the  rights  of 
conscience,  or  to  dictate  a  creed  for  the 
rest  of  the  comihunity.  1  deny  that  the 
civil  magistrate  has  the  least  concern  with 
the  salvation  of  souls,  or  that  any  power 
of  that  nature  is  delegated  to  him.  Men 
aaeemble  in  society  only  for  the  security 
of  their  eivil  rights,  for  the  preservation 
and  possessioB  of  life,  liberty,  houses, 
goods,  effects,  all  kinds  of  property.  The 
magistrate  is  therefore  armed  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  state  to  assist  the  weak 
a^pdnst  die  violence  of  the  strong.  Here 
hia  ^wer  ends.  It  need  not,  it  cannot  be 
carried  further.  My  faith,  whether  robust 
or  feeble,  must  depend  on  the  persuasion 
of  my  own  mind,  on  die  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  my  miderstanding,  on  the  convic- 
tion, whioi  reasoning  may  operate.  A 
person  cannot  be  privileged  to  think  and 
examine  matters  of  faith  to  be  believed 
bj  aoothen    So  f)ur  only  as  I  know;  can 


I  give  a  full  assent.  Some  gentlemen 
near  me  are  mistaken,  when  they  talk  in 
so  confidential  a  strain  of  the  sincerity  and 
certainty  of  their  faith,  for  no  man  could 
ever  actually  believe  every  thing  in  the 
39  articles,  because  no  man  ever  could 
understand  the  whole.  In  every  unintelr 
ligible  proposition,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
cide as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood.  Vain 
self-love  makes  a  bigot  think  any  opinion 
diilerent  from  his  own  to  be  heresy,  but 
every  man  is  undoubtedly  orthodox  to 
himself.  The  power  of  compulsion  in 
points  of  faith  would  lead  to  the  enacting 
of  error  no  lesis  than  of  truth.  Such  a 
claim  is  attended  with  this, plain  absurdity, 
that  the  civil  magistrate  must  every  where 
have  the  same  jurisdiction,  and  that  the 
sole  right  of  judging  must  be  in  him.  I 
shall  therefore  be  commanded  at  London 
to  subscribe  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
but  if  I  were  bom  in  the  latitude  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  Mufti  might  equally  claim 
my  belief  of  the  Koran.  If  I  ^ere  a  na- 
tive of  Indostan,  the  Veidam,  the  Gentoo 
creed,  and  the  Ordinations  of  the  Pundits, 
must  be  acknowledged  of  divine  autho- 
rity ;  but  in  the  north,  all  the  various  na- 
tions of  the  o|d  Scandinavia,  would  have 
held  out  to  me  the  inspired  Edda,  or 
System  of  Runic  Mythology.  The  chril 
magistrate  can  clearly  have  no  right  to 
prescribe  error ;  and  we  see  how  infinitely 
It  varies,  while  truth  is  simple  as  well  as 
uniform.  It  cannot  then  depend  on  the 
magistrate  to  enact  truth,  for  we  find  how 
fallible  he  is,  that  he  often  enacts  error, 
and  no  man  will  assert  that  I  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  embrace  error.  But,  Sir, 
no  other  man  c^n  think  and  determine  for 
me  in  matters  of  conscience.  The  same 
argument,  which  brings  conviction  to  the 
mind  of  one  man,  often  operates  very 
feebly  on  another.  If  I  am  not  convinced, 
can  I  fairly  assent  or  believe  ?  Or  am  I  to 
be  compelled  to  the  declaration  of  a  fals- 
hood  ?  The  portion  of  reason  which  God 
has  given  every  man,  can  alone  decide  for 
him  on  the  truth  or  &lshood  of  any  propo- 
sition held  out  to  him  by  another.  'By 
his  own  reason  alone  can  he  judge,  ana 
will  he  be  judged. 

I  am  at  a  Toss  to-  guess  on  what  pre- 
tence, except  the  lust  of  power,  in  some 
countries  the  civil  magistrate  has  usurped 
the  claim  of  decreeing  articles  of  faith  for 
the  rest  of  th^  community.  If  I  am  a 
ffood  subject  of  the  state,  loval  to  the 
prince  and  zealous  for  the  welfare  of  my. 
countryi  is  not  the  great  end  of  my  asso* 
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ciaiing  in  civil  society  fully  answered  ?  I 
have  stipulated  for  protection  to  my  per- 
•cn  and  property  from  the  laws,  and  the 
return  is  obedience  to  them.  I  an^to  de- 
fend  the  state,  which  defends  roe ;  but  has 
this  the  legist  connection  with  my  believ- 
ing the  religion  of  another  man,  with  any 
mode  of  faith?  In  all  cases  where  the 
poblic  weal  is  not  interested,  I  preserve 
jfay  natural  liberty.  Four  or  five  French 
Wits  some  years  ago  sacrificed  a  goat  to 
Bacchus.  They  had  a  right  to  make  a 
burnt  offering  of  their  own  goat  to  whom 
they  pleased  ;  to  eat  any  part  of  it  them- 
selves, and  consume  the  rest,  according  to 
their  private  caprice.  But  if  a  man  should 
attempt  to  sacrifice  his  son  to  Moloch, 
the  civil  magistrate  ou^ht  to  interpose, 
and  punish  not  the  sacrifice,  but  the  foul 
murder.  The  distinction  is  dear  and 
founded  in  reason.  The  one  is  a  foolish, 
but  harmless  act,  not  attended  by  injury 
|o  any  person.  The  other  is  a  horrid 
breach  of  the  necessary  police  of  every 
state,  a  violation  of  a  most  important  law. 
The  great  Locke  puts  a  similar  case :  '*  If 
may  people  congregated  upon  account  of 
religion,  should  be  desirous  to  sacrifice  a 
calf,  I  deny  that  they  ought  to  be  pro- 
hibited by  a  law.  Meliboeus,  whose  calf 
it  IS,  may  lawfully  kill  his  calf  at  home,  and 
burn  any  part  of  it  he  thinks  fit.  For  no 
injury  is  done  to  any  one,  no  prejudice  to 

,   another  man's  goods.    And  for  the  same 
reason  he  may  kill  his  calf  also  in  a  reli- 
gious manner.    But  if  the  interest  of  the 
commonwealth  required  all  slaughter  of  j 
beasts  should  be  forbom  for  some  time,  in  ; 
order  to  the  increasinff  of  the  stock  of  i 
cattle,  Ihat  had  been  destroyed  by  some 
extraordinary  murrain ;  who  sees  not  that  | 
the  magistrate,  in  such  a  case,  may  forbid  j 
all  his  subjects  to  kill  any  calves  for  any 
pse  whatsoever  ?" 

.  Such,  Sir,  are  the  sound  principles  of 
toleration ;  and  yet  Locke  was  so  alarmed 
by  the  bigotry  and  rancorous  opposition  of 
the  Oxford  Tories,  then  too  in  high  credit, 
that  he  did  not  venture  to  speak  out,  and 
to  argue  with  all  the  powers  of  his  enlarged 
understanding.  He  says,  that  he  would 
tolerate  the  idolater,  not  the  Atheist.  I 
cannot  assign  any  cause  of  difference,  sup- 

f  Dosing  each  to  be  a  peaceable  subject. 
Was  David  Hume,  the  professed  Atheist, 
one  of  the  most  humane  of  our  species,  an 
irreproachable  denizen,  not  to  be  allowed 
to  reside  quietly  in  his  own* house  ?  Could 
iuch  a  proscription  come  from  a  Locke  ? 
Can  A  o^ao  forfeit  all  his  franchises  for  a 


mistaken  point  of  speculation  ?  As  to  the 
Atheist  being  admitied  into  placet  of 
trust  or  profit,  that  is  a  further  eoosidera-i 
tion.  Locke  argues,  *^  that  promises,  c&» 
venants,  and  oaths,  which  are  the  booda 
of  human  society#  can  have  no  hold  upon 
an  Atheist'*  I  admit  the  observatioa  as 
to  oaths,  most  shockingly  multiplied 
among  us  on  every  occai^ipn.  Perhaps  pe- 
nalties of  a  heavy  nature  might  be  as  ef; 
fectu^l  with  mankind  in  general.  The 
reasoning  does  not  hold  good  as  to  pro- 
mises and  covenants.  Thiti  i»  t!ie  doctrine 
of  mere  violence.  I  would  not.  Sir,  per- 
secute even  the  Atheist.  I  think  he  has  a 
right  to  toleration,  and,  for  my  own  part,  I 
pity  him,  for  he  wants  the  consolation  ' 
which  I  enjoy. 

I  would  support  the  sublime  dome  <^  St* 
Paul's,  but  I  would  not  destroy  a  beautiful 
Pantheon.  I  wish  to  see  rising  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  a  Christian  cathedral,  near 
its  gothic  towers,  the  minaret  of  a  Turkish 
mosque,  a  Chinese  pagoda,  and  Jewiab 
synagogue ;  witli  a  temple  of  the  sun,  if 
any  Persians  could  be  found  to  inhabit 
this  island,  and  worship  in  this  gloomy 
climate,  the  God  of  their  idolatry.  The 
sole  business  of  the  magistrate  is  to  take 
care  that  they  did  not  persecute  one  ano- 
ther, for  priests  of  all  religions  are  the 
same.  I  speak  not  individually,  but  gene* 
rally,  as  too  fond  of  power,  ambitious, 
grasping  at  wealth,  honours,  and  prefer- 
ment, luxurious,  indolent,  S'ntoleraiit, 
Even  the  Toleration  Act  appears  to  me 
incomplete,  and  in  a  degree  to  breathe  the 
spirit  of  persecution.  1  agree  with  the 
lK>n.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  (Mr , 
Powys)  that  it  has  great  need  of  amend- 
ment. There  is  an  absurd  intolerance  re- 
maining even  in  that  Act,  as  if  nothing 
himian  could  be  perfect,  as  astronomeita 
remark  spots  in  the  sun.  One  of  the 
clauses  enacts,  that  '<  it  shall  not  extend 
to  give  any  ease,  benefit,  or  advantage,  ta 
any  person  that  shall  deny,  iu  his  preadi- 
ing  or  writing,  the  doctrine  of  the  bleated 
Trinity^  as  it  is 'declared  in  the  aforesaid 
articles,''  that  is,  the  thirty-nine  articles. 
Ndw,  Sir,  many  learned  and  pious  men 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  Athanasian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  enjoined  to  be- be- 
lieved by  the  thirty-nine  articles,  is  direct 
polytheism.  It  is  certainly  a  (speculative 
opinion,  uninteresting  to  the  weliUre  of  the 
community,  and  therefore  I  ought  to  be 
left  at  liberty  to  reject  or  adopt  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  my  prt<r 
vate  judgment.    Notwithstanding  the  pr^* 
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terent  test  to  be  added  to  this  BitL    I  am 
against  the  old^test;   and  when  we  have 


siso 

•eat  forbearance  of  the  church,  which  we 
are  now  reminded  of,  we  know  from  such 
exanmles  as  Whiston,  Clarke,  and  Hoad- 
ly,  that  even  in  this  century  good  and 
exemplary  men  have  suffered  persecution 
on  account  of  this  very  iloctrtne,  and  va- 
rious species  of  pretended  heresy,  who 
were  preserved  merely  by  the  interposi- 
tion oi  the  humane  rulers  of  the  state. 

According  to  the  present  system  of 
laws,  there  is  not  only  a  real  persecution 
of  the  Protestant  dissenting  mmisters,  but 
a  direct  invasion  of  the  natural  rights  of 
the  laity,  of  everjr  man  who  has  the  http- 

r'ne:»  of  a  father's  name  in  this  country, 
suppose,  Sir,  it  will  be  readily  admitted, 
that  the  good  education  of  children  is  the 
Boost  important  duty  of  every  parent.  I 
will  then  suppose,  as  1  am  toid  is  actually 
the  case  of  a  noble  lord  distinguished  for 
his  great  political  knowledge,  and  refined 
taste  in  the  polite  arts,  that  a  father  is  of 
opinion  a  certain  dissenting  clergyman 
will  educate  his  son  better  than  any  other 
person.  [Supnosed  to  allude  to  lord 
Shdburne  and  Dr.  Priestley.]  It  be- 
comes, then,  the  duty  of  a  father,  under 
such  a  persuasion,  to  commit  the  educa- 
tion of  his  son  to  that  tutor.  ,  Is  he  then 
to  subject  the  dissenting  clergyman  to  the 
most  ridiculous  restraints,  **  not  to  come 
within  Hve  miles  of  a  city,  town  corporate, 
or  borough,  unless  only  in  passing  upon 
the  road,  or  unless  required  Dy  legal  pro- 
cess, to  imprisonment  without  bail  6r 
mainprize,  or  to  heavy  pecuniary  penal- 
ties? '  Or  is  he  to  violate  the  strongest  in- 
junctions of  nature  ?  I  will  venture.  Sir, 
to  affirm,  that  there  are  not  in  Europe 
men  of  more  liberal  ideas,  more  general 
knowledge,  more  cultivated  understanding, 
and  in  all  respects  men  better  calculated 
to  form  the  rising  generation,  to  give  the' 
state  wise  and  virtuous  citizens,  than  the 
doctors  Price,  Priestley,  and  Kippis.  Yet 
the  rod  of  persecution  hanss  over  them  by 
a  single  thread,  if  they  do  not  subscribe 
ibirty-five  articles  and  a  half  of  our  church. 
A  mercenary  informer,  or  a  blind  aealot, 
may  bring  under  the  lash  of  the  law, 
men,  who  do  honour  to  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  and  the  most  abandoned  of  our 
species  have  it  now  in  their  power  to  per- 
secute virtue  and  genius,  when  exerted 
fer  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

The  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  and 
the  hon.  g«itleaian  near  him,  with  a  cu- 
rious inconsiitency,  are  for  abolishing  one 
vdigioos  test,  and  substituting  between 
them  two  others,  for  each  proposes  a  diS- 


got  rid  of  that,  my  voice  will  never  be  for 
&esh  shackles  on  tender  consciences.  I 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  magistrate 
not  having  a  right  to  interfere,  except  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  order  of  society, 
and  to  protect  our  civil  rights.  Are  the 
thirty-nme  articles  connected  as  to  doc- 
trinal points  with  the  civil  duties  or  rights 
of  the  subject  ?  Certainly  not.  Whence 
then  can  arise  the  right  of  compulsion  to 
the  subscription  of  them  ?  They  are  even 
hostile  to  civil  liberty*  and  therefore  unfit 
to  be  imposed  on  the  subjects  of  a  free 
state.  The  article  which  enjoins  the  Ho* 
milies  to  be  received  as  a  godly  and  wholes- 
some  doctrine  will  be  considered  as  a  libel 
on  this  free  constitution  by  every  man 
who  has  read  the  Homily  against  rebellion. 
That  Homily  declares,  that,  for  conscience 
sake,  we  must  submit  to  a  **  Caligula,  a 
Claudius,  or  a  Nero,  foolish  rulers,  or  most 
cruel  tyrants.''  Then  was  the  Revolution 
unjust.  Is  a  free-born  Englishman  to  be 
called  upon  to  subscribe  a  doctrine,  which 
no  man  in  Turkey  believes  or  acts  upon  ? 
Absurdities  will  in  vain'^  be  preached  and 
enjoined.  In  every  extreme  ca^e  we  find 
Nature  resumes  her  riglits,  and  Justice 
triumphs, in  one  country  by  the  bow-strmg, 
in  another  by  the  axe.  All  points  of  spe- 
enlative  doctrine  ought  to  be  equal  to  the 
civil  magistrate.  Will  it  be  asserted  that 
a  person,  who  believes  only  in  tlie  Divine 
Unity,  and  whose  religious  worship  is  re- 
stricted to  the  one  sole  self-existent  Crea- 
tor, may  not  be  as  faithful  a  subject,  as 
another  who  believes  the  Athanasian  doe- 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  and  pays  divine  ho- 
nours to  inferior,  to  derived  beings.  They 
both  may  contribute  equallv  to  the  enor- 
mous taxes,  which  the  noble  lord  is  year 
after  year  enforcing  for  this  iniquitous  and 
accursed  American  war.  So  far  both  ought 
to  be  held  in  the  same  estimation  by  our 
pditicid  rulers.  Is  a  person  to  be  deemed 
motious  for  not  believing  the  sobjection 
of  every  individual  of  the  human  race  to 
everlasting  damnan'on  for  a  crime  to  which 
he  was  not  consenting,  committed  before 
his  existence  ?  May  I  not  hold  the  uni- 
versality and  impartiality  of  the  divine 
goodness,  if  I  live  peaceably,  and  obey  the 
laws  of  my  country  ?  Surdy»  Sir,  a  good 
subject  may  doubt  that  every  man u  mhis 
own  nature  inclnied  to  evil,  and  that  every 
person  bom  into  thisworld  deaenretb  Ood  a 
wrath  and  damnation*  I  rasy  be  sealooa 
for  the  Pfotcstaat  sBOOSSsion  in  the  Hovse 
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of  Hanover,  tndyet  not  believe  that  the 
last  sweet  prince  of  thitt  illustrious  line, 
the  very  young  Octavius,  had  in  to  few  days 
abode  among  us  deserved  God's  wrath  and 
damnation.  Upon  my  word,  Sir,  the  doc- 
trine of  some,  who  call  themselves  ortho- 
dox, and  deal  out  damnation  so  liberally, 
makes  an  humane  man  tremble.  Let  us 
no  longer  think  of  imposing  these,  or  any 
other,  articles  of  faith.  Experience  tells 
i^Sy  that  terrors  and  rewards  may  create 
temporary  proselytes  and  hypocrites,  but 
reason  only  can  make  a  sincere  convert. 

^  It  is  high  time  to  proclaim  religious  liber- 
ty in  its  full  extent  to  a  people,  who  have 
long  abjured  the  spiritual  tyranny  of 
Rome. 

The  hon.  gentleman  near  the  noble  lord 
says,  that  he  **  is  for  the  declaration 
against  Popery,  because  it  is  a  civil  test, 
and  as  such  it  forms  a  clause  of  the  Bill  on 

'  our  table.'^  There  is  not,  Sir,  in  that  de- 
claration a  single  syllable  respecting  the 
civil  rights  of  mankind.  Tenets  of  religion 
only  are  laid  down  in  that  declaration. 
The  words  of  it  are,  **  I  do  believe  that  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supjper  there 
is  not  any  transubstantiation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  at  or  after  the  consecra- 
tion thereof  by  any  person  whatsoever ; 
and  that  the  invocation  or  adoration  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  any  other^  saint,  imd  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as  they  are  now 
used  in  the  church  of  Rome,  are  supersti- 
tious and  idolatrous.'^  These,  Sir,  are 
merely  controverted  points  of  speculation, 
with  which  th6  magistrate  is  not  concerned 
except  as  an  individual,  as  a  private  Chris- 
tian.   They  cannot  affect  the  public  peace 

~  or  safety  of  the  state.  A  Roman  Catho- 
lic may  believe  these,  or  purgatory^  auri- 
cular confession,  extreme  unction,  and 
other  doctrinal  points ;  yet  if  he  will  take 
what  is  really  a  civil  test,  the  oath  pres- 
cribed by  the  Act  of  last  year,  that  *^  he  de- 
nies the  pope,  or  any  other  foreign  prince 
having  any  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction, 
power,  superionty,  or  pre-eminence,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  within  the  realm,  and 
that  he  will  be  faithful,  and  bear  true  alle- 
giance," which  the  most  resectable  Ro- 
man Catholics  have  done,  he  then  has  a 
claim  to  the  same  civil  immunities  with  all 
other  subjects.  I  wish  not  to  offend,  but 
I  declare  Chat  I  am  sorry  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic has  not  the  enjoyment  of  every  fran- 
chise which  is  claimed  by  his  fellow-sub- 
jects, on  the  same  terms  of  allegiance,  and 
giving  the  same  security  to  the  state.' 


Gentlemen  seem  surprised,  but  it  appears 
to  me,  by  that  oath  the  Roman  Catholic 
directly  abjures  the  imperium  in  imperiof 
gives  security  for  the  public  peace,  and 
allows  die  magistrate  all  the  power,  which 
the  great  purposes  of  society  confer  u^on 
him.  I  plead  his  cause,  because  I  tlm^ 
it  that  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  rights 
of  private  conscience,  no  less  than  the 
cause  of  all  Protestant  dissenters.  I  be- 
lieve I  may  do  it  without  suspicion ;  for 
no  man,  who  ev;er  continued  so  long  at 
Rome  and  in  Italy,  was  ever  less  siispected 
of  being  tainted  with  the  errors  of  Popery. 
Religion  should  teach  us  the  most  refined 
humanity,  and  all  her  ways  shouldbe  peace. 
The  bigot  is  seldom  the  virtuous,  the 
meek,  the  amiable,  or  the  learned  cha- 
racter. 

The  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  pro- 
poses another  test,  an  oath  of  being  a 
Christian,  a  Protestant,  and  believing  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  severally  recehred 
among  Protestants,  to  be  the  word  of  God. 
The  same  objection  lies  to  the  compulsion 
of  this,  as  of  any  other  creed,  because  it  is 
acknowledging  the  usurped  power  of  the 
magistrate.  Is  human  authority  to  give 
the  sanction  of  a  revelation  from  God  to 
books  of  divine  inspiration  ?  Are  all  Pro- 
testant churches  agreed  as  to  the  rcanon  of 
Holy  Scripture,  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
sacred  text  ?  In  the  Old  Testament  are 
the  Songs  of  Solomon  universally  adopted 
as  inspired  writings  by  all  Protestants^ 
The  exquisite  poetry  of  them  will  always 
be  admired;  but  some  sober  Christians* 
haVe  doubted  whether  the  spirit  of  godli- 
ness and  true  devotion  was  to  be  found  in 
many  of  the  luxurious  wanton  descrip^ 
tions  in  the  eastern  style.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected, that  they  ratlier  suegested  too  sen- 
sual ideas,  and  that  the  colouring  was  too 
warm.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  Epis- 
tle of  St.  Jude  has  been  doubted  of  as  part 
of  the  inspired  writings,  from  -the  account 
of  Michael  the  archangel  contending  with 
the  Devil  about  the  Ix^ly  of  Moses.  Are 
our  own  divines  universally  agreed  about 
the  authenticity  of  all  the  books  received 
as  holy  writ  ?  Have  no  doubts  been  enter- 
tained by  then  even  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  as  we  have  it  in  the  Greek?. 
We  find  then,  that  this  proposition  of  the 
noble  lord  is  by  no  means,  like  his  propo« 
sitioAs  for  taxes,  dear  and  precise,  to  sub- 
scribe the  hply  Scriptures,  as  received  by 
Protestants,  ror  it  is  not  yet  settled  which 
are  the  canonical  books.  If  all  Protes- 
tants were  agreed  «i  to  the  authenticity  of 
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the  volumes,  yet  another  difficulty  would 
occur.  Is  die  text  in  so  pure  a  state  that 
I  am  certain  it  was  dictated  by  the  wisest 
and  best  of  beinss,  that  it  is  truly  the  Word 
of  God?  We  all  know  of  the  thirty  thou- 
a^d  various  readings  in  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment, some  of  them  confessedly  impor- 
tant ;  and  most  of  ^e  bishops  have  encou- 
raged a  learned  divine  of  our  church,  Dr. 
Kennicott,  to  examine  the  various  manu- 
scripts  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  restore 
the  genuine  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
It  is  not  therefore  perfect,  and  conse- 
quently ^ought  not  to  be  imposed  as  the 
uuiltless  work  of  the  Author  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift.  The  indefatigable  doc- 
tor has  ahready  discovered  many  thous^Mid 
various  readings  in  the  Hebrew,  and  it  will 
be  lucky  if  he  does  not  double  the  number 
of  the  Greek.  Our  classical  diocesan 
(Dr.  Lowth)  candidly  confesses  the  vari- 
ous imperfections,  the  corruptions,  the  per- 
haps wilful  .mistakes  of  copyists,  the  addi- 
tions and  interpolations  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  in  his  excellent  lectures,  De  sacra 
Poesi  Hebrseorum,  and  in  the  judicious 
Dissertation  on  Isaiah;  nor  does  he  con- 
fine himself  to  that  sublime  prophet.  The 
same  remarks  are  made  on  a  great  variety 
of  passages  in  almost  all  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  We  ought  not  then  to 
be  called  upon  to  subscribe  every  error  of 
a  copyist;  every  interpolation  of^'^an  igno- 
rant writer,  as  the  immediate  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  idea  of  imposing  this  test.  Sir,  the 
noble  lord,  probably  as  a  complaisant 
chancellor,  has  adopted  from  the  petition 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Their  con- 
duct has  been  uniform,  to  abridge,  on 
every  occasion,  as  far  as  they  could,  both 
reRgious  and  civil  liberty.  The  noble  lord 
is  deservedly  at  their  head.  Their  sister 
University  has  more  liberal  and  enlarged 
sentiments.  Cambridge  refused  to  peti- 
^on  against  a  clear  right  of  their  brethren ; 
but  Oxford  perseveres  in  the  fatal  maxims 
of  arbitrary  power  in  church  and  state. 
The  Oxford  Decree  of  1683  still  remains 
unrepealed.  -  It  is  entered  in  perpeticam 
rei  memoriam  in  the  registry  of  tne  con- 
vocation, and  publicly  ^xed  in  the  halls, 
libraries,  and  refectories.  It  not  only 
condenuis  every  principle  which  can  justify 
the  glorious  Revolution,  but  even  self- 
preservation,  as  a  fundamental  law  of  na- 
ture, is  declared  to  be  a  proposition  f^ilse, 
jeditious,  and  impious.  In  1685,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxfora  acknowledged,  in  q  so- 
lemn recognition,  James  2  to  be  sovereign, 


without  any  restrictions  or  limitations. 
No  wonder.  Sir,  that  frona  this  poisoned 
source  have  flowed  the  most  polluted 
streams.  Unconditional  su'^^i.sion  from  ' 
our  American  brethren  is  naturally  exact- 
ed by  men  who  have  been  taught  that  a 
king  of  England  is  not  a  limiteomonarch, 
but  a  sovereign  without  any  restrictions  or 
limitations.  It  is  lucky  for  England  that  . 
all  our  generals  and  admirals  were  unable 
to  enforce  it  in  tlie  new  world.  The  Ox- 
ford Petition  on  our  table  expressly  com- 
plains, ^<  that  the  Bill  does  not  provide 
that  ministers  and  schoolmasters  shall  make 
any  profession  whatever  of  their  belief- in 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
or  even  the  authori^  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  praya,  that  the  Bill  may  not  be 
permitted  ta  ^ass  into  a  law  in  the  unli- 
mited form  it  was  at  first  proposed.** 
What  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris* 
tianity  are,  and  what  is  the  canon  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  University  left  to 
their  chancellor,  and  his  majority  in  this 
House  to  determine.  The  Act  of  last 
year  in  &vour  of  the  Roman  Coolies  ex- 
tended te  <<  Papists,  or  persons  professing 
the  Popish  religion,  ana  keeping  school 
or  taking  upon  themselves  the  education. 
Or  government,  or  boarding  of  jrouth;** 
and  yet  Oxford  did  not  petition,  although 
there  was  no  religious  test,  no  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Holy  Scriptures  imposed  by 
that  Act.  The  present  Act  is  "  for  fur- 
ther relief  oif  Protestant  dissenting  minis- 
ters and  schoolmasters,"  and  a  test  is  in- 
sisted upon  for  our  Protestant  brethren. 
Whence  this  marked  partiality  and  ten- 
derness to  the  Roman  Catholics  ?  this  un- 
generous treatment  of  Protestants  ?  Are 
the  Roman  Catholics  thought  so  generally 
Tories,  and  the  dissenters  Whi^,  that  a 
political  friendship  at  Oxford  is  formed 
with  the  first,  and  an  ill-dissembled  ran- 
cour seems  to  prevail  against  our  Protes^ 
tant  brethren  i 

A  Bill  similar  to  this  passed  the  Irish, 
parliament  in  1719,  a  critical  period,  in 
which  religious  toleration  was  not  so  well 
understood  as  at  present  The  peace  of 
our  neighbouring  Kingdom  was  not  endan- 
gered by  that  relief  given  to  a  worthy 
'body  of  men,  nor  in  a  course  of  60  years 
has  the  least  inconvenience  been  suggest- 
ed for  an  attempt  at  its  repeal.  Here 
then  is  a  forcible  argument  from  fact,  that 
all  the  imaginary  niischiefs  suggested  bv, 
gentlemen  against  the  church  of  Ehelapd, 
as  being  again  in  ^danger  from  the  Bill,  d^-« 
serve  no  attantion.    This  BHl  can  affi^ 
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neither  the  existence  »ot  the  prosperity 
of  the  church.  It  leaves  all  archhishop- 
ricks,  bisbopricks,  fat  deanries,  and  golden 

^  prebends,  to  their  lucky  possessors.  It 
only  secures  the  Dissenters  from  persecu- 
tion. They  do  not  ask  for  the  fabric  of  a 
single  silver  shrine  of  Diana.  They  ac- 
quiesce under  the  state  patent  granted  to 
others. 

Sir,  I  contend  for  the  most  general  and 
unlimited  toleration,  and  I  wish  the  Bill 
still  more  extended,  to  take  in  all  sects  and 
f\\    religions.     An    universal    toleration 

;  mighty  in  a  good  degree,  answer  the  iro- 
{>ortant  purposes  of  a  general  naturaliza- 
tion Bill.  It  might  recruit  this  unpeopled 
and  impoverished  empire.  After  the  infi- 
nite drains  of  this  American  war,  the  pro- 
digious waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  arid 
we  are  still  bleeding  at  every  vein,  it  might 
call  under  the  mild  protection  of  our  laws 
numberless  mhabitants  from  every  part  of 
the  world.  It  might  pour  fresh  vigour 
into  a  weak  and  feeble  nation,  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  almost  sinking  under  a  varie- 
ty of  oppressions.  The  wisest  prince 
'iri  Europe  has  found  this  theory  confirmed 

-  by  a  long  happy  experience,  The  king 
of  Prussia  has  said,  *<  Le  faux  zdle  est  un 
tyran  qui  d^peuple  les  provinces.  La  to- 
llrance  est  une  tendre  m^re  qui  les  rend 
florissantes.''  Holland  owes  its  rank 
among  the  first  states  of  Europe  to  one 
single  circumstance,  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty flourishing  so  greatly  in  the  united 
province^.  By  this  she  has  arisen  to  an 
amazing  height  of  power  in  the  worst  cli- 
mate, and  under  every  natural  disadvan- 
tage. In  a  commercial  light  let  us  be  in- 
structed by  the  wary  Hollander^  that  the 
direct  road  to  population  and  wealth,  is 
entire  security,  and  freedom  of  private 
judgment,  to  every  peaceable  inhabitant.  I 
havd  observed  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  that 
divineservicetothesame  Deity  is  performed 
in  the  same  church  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  morning,  and  the  Protestants  in  the 
evening,  and  that  they  live  together  in  per- 
fect harmony.  Surely  then,  Sir,  Protes- 
tants of  all  denominations  might  be  on 
equal  terms  of  good  will  and  charity  to 
each  other.  "  Peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  towards  men,"  are  the  best  political 
maxims  for  society ;  and  if  we  go  further, 
we  are  told  that  <<  the  tares  should  be 
iuifered  to  grow  with  the  wheat  till  the 
harvest.*' 

The  progress  of  knowledge  in  ahnost 
every  nation  has  softened  £e  rigour  of 
their  laws  respecting  retigious  wori^ip,  or 


at  least  has,  in  a  degree,  suspended  their 
execution,  Scotland  alone  excepted.  Some 
have  adopted  a  general  principle  of  tole- 
ration. France  has  a  Protestant  at  the 
head  of  her  finances.  The  last  diet  of 
Sweden,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all 
the  orders,  granted  a  full  toleration.  Even 
the  clergy  preached  it' as  sound  doctrine 
no  less  of  the  church  than  of  the  state* 
I  hope  a  spint  of  wisdom  will  govern  this 
House,  and  make  us  embrace  the  present 
auspicious  moment  of  convincing  all  fo« 
reign  nations,  that  this  island  will  be  the 
asjHum  of  persecuted  religion  and  virtue. 
Among  our  greatest  glories  let  it  be  re^ 
corded,  that  every  foreigner  as  well  as  na« 
tive  here,  in  full  security,  enjoys  all  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  inesti- 
mable privileges  of  civil  and  religious  li-* 
berty,  unclogged  by  penal  tests.  This 
Bill,  supposing  it  to  pass  without  the  tests, 
is  laying  a  solid  foundation,  on  which  a 
fair  superstructure  may  be  raised,  and 
therefore  I  give  it  my  hearty  support. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  amena- 
ment ;  Ayes  88  :  Noes  58. 

The  Conmiittee  then  went  through  the 
Bill,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  ad- 
journed. 

April  28.  The  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Dissenters  Bill  was  brought 
up. 

Mr.  Dunning  was  against  any  test,  and 
maintained  that  the  enjoynient  of  any 
right,  civiV  or  religious,  in  a  free  govern* 
ment,  ought  not  to  be  clogged  with  re* 
strictions;  that  government  having  se- 
cured the  established  religion  of  the  coun- 
try by  law,  and  confined  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  the  church  to  the  mini^* 
ters  of  that  religion,  all  dissenters  from  it, 
while  they  behaved  themselves  as  loyal 
subjects,  ought  to  eojoy  their  own  religi- 
ous opinions  without  restraint,  as  a  com* 
mon  right  belonging  to  them  by  the  na« 
ture  of  the  constitution  itself.  He  de- 
clared, that  many  of  the  Protestant  dis- 
senting ministers  had  authorized  him  to 
give  their  reasons  against  signing  the  pro- 
posed declaration.  He  then  reau  a  paper^ 
containing  amongst  other  things,  the  dis- 
tinguishing tenet  by  which  Protestant 
Dissenters  are  known  throughout  Europe^ 
which  is,  that  they  deny  the  authority  of 
the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion^ 
and  therefore  they  cannot  consistently 
sign  a  test  which  admits  of  that  authority^ 
On  this  ground  he  said  he  was  apprehen- 
sive the  Bill  with  the  dedaration  might  d« 
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mischief;  for  those  who  coald  not  8ign  it 
would  be  liable  to  the  penal  statutes  still 
in  force ;  and  if  one  single  prosecution 
arose  in  consequence  of  this^  instead  of 
being  a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  Prolestant 
dissenting  ministers- and  teachers,  it  would 
be  an  Act  for  oppressing  them.  If  there- 
fore the  declaration  was  agreed  to,  he 
should  vote  against  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Goodricke  expatiated  on  the  neces- 
sity and  sound  policy  of  freedom  in  reli- 
gion ;  there  ought  to  be  no  tie  upon  men's 
professions  of  faith ;  and  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  or  the  will  of  God, 
that  was  all  vague;  for  tenets  of  every 
kind  had  been  broached  as  scripture  doc- 
trine. 

Sir  H.  Hoghton,  Mr.  Montagu,  shr  G. 
Yonge,  Mr.  Rous,  sir  G.  Savile,  and  Mr. 
Turner,  spoke  against  the  Declaration. 

Lord  North  defended  it,  and  said  he 
Was  well  apprized  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  dissenting  ministers  would  not  unwil- 
lingly sign  it;  and  the  few  who  did  not 
must  be  well  convinced  they  never  would 
be  molested.  It  was  not  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  In  no  part  of  administration  was 
there  any  disposition  to  trouble  men  for 
their  rehgi«us  opinions.  The  bench  of 
bishops,  and  particularly  the  head  of  the 
church,  was  a  man  of  a  different  opinion. 
On  this  account,  and  as  no  instance  could 
be  produced  in  this  reign  of  any  Dissenter 
being  molested,  he  was  astonished  at  the 
bringing  in  of  such  a  Bill  at  this  time ;  but 
as  they  hod  thought  proper  to  do  it,  he 
had  proposed  a  declaration,  which  no  man 
who  was  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant 
Dissenter,  could  refuse  to  sign.  As  to 
Deists,  and  persons  denying  the  Trinity, 
or  professing  other  singular  religious  opi- 
nions, not  being  either  Christians  or  Pro- 
testants, the  Bill  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  But  certainly  the  state  had  a  right 
to  guard  against  authorizing  men,  by  au- 
thority of  parliament,  to  be  teachers  of 
their  notions ;  this  was  a  matter  of  great 
importance ;  he  should,  therefore,  vote  for 
the  Declaration. 

Mr.  Rom  said,  the  conscientious  man 
was  the  only  man  who  would  be  injured 
by  the  Declaration ;  for,  not  being  able  to 
sign  it,  he  would  remain  open  to  perte- 
cutioD,  and  the  power  of  persecution  would 
remain,  though  the  liberal  disposition  of 
our  present  rulers  might  prevent  the  exer- 
cise of  it. 

On  a  division,  the  Declaration  was  car- 
ried by  95  against  59* 
[VOL.  xxo 


April  80.    The  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed  the  Commons.    It  was 
carried  through  the  House  of  Lords  with- 
out debate;  and  on  the  18th  of  May  re-^ 
ceived  the  royal  assent. 

Petition  oj  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Scot* 
land  for  Relief.']     March  1 8.     Mr.  Burke ' 
said  he  had  a  Petition  from  several  of  his 
Majesty's    Roman    Catholic    subjects  of 
North  Britain  to  present  to  the  House. 

Lord  North,  by  his  Majesty's  command, 
acquainted  the  House,  that  his  Majesty, 
having  been  informed  of  the'  contents  of 
the  said  Petition,  recommends  it  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  Then  the 
Petition  was  brought  up  and  read,  setting 
forth, 

"  That  we,  your  petitioners,  the  Roman 
Catholics  residing  in  the  cities  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  beg  leave,  with  the 
most  profound  respect  and  deference,  ta 
lay  before  this  honourable  House  the 
treatment  we  have  lately  met  with  from 
the  fury  of  a  misguided  populace,  and  to 
implore  that  redress  and  protection  which 
we  are  persuaded  this  honourable  House 
will  think  that  our  wrongs  require,  and 
which  the  known  justice  and  humanity  of 
the  British  legislature  give  us  ground  to 
expect:  We,  and  the  rest  of  our  brethren 
in  Scotland,  have,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  endeavoured,  by  our  molensive  and 
dutiful  conduct,  to  approve  ourselves 
harmless  and  useful  subjects  of  the  British 
empire ;  and  were  ready  to  embrace,  with 
pleasure,  every  opportunity  of  serving  our 
country,  though  at  the  expence  of  our 
lives  and  fortunes  :  encouraged  by  the 
spirit  of  humanity  and  toleration,  which 
we  had  reason  to  believe  distinguished  aa 
enlightened  and  liberal  age,  and  having 
immediately  in  our  view  die  late  relaxa- 
tion of  the  penal  laws  against  our  fellow 
subjects  the  Roman  Catholics^f  England, 
we  ventured  to  hope  that  the  same  mdul- 
gence  might,  at  least  in  some  respect,  be 
shewn  to  us ;  and  we  flattered  ourselves^ 
that  our  loyal  and  submissive  behaviour 
upon  that  occasion,  and  our  willingness  to 
have  our  relief  postponed  when  the  Bill 
was  brought  in  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  England,  did,  in  some  de- 
gree, intitle  us  to  it:  conscious  of  the 
justice  of  our  hopes,  and  of  the  innocence 
of  our  conduct,  we  beheld  with  concern, 
that  the  very  circumstance  of  our  huini- 
lity  and  duty  in  postponing  our  relief,  in« 
stead  of  reconciling  the  minds  of  some 
mistaken  persons  to  us,  was  made  use  of 
[Y] 
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4p  QOt  wish  to  exfigge^rate  aqy  pari  of  their 
disorders,  or  of  our  sufferings,  or  even  ^ 
expose  at  large  to  this  honourable  Housq 
what  we  wish  we  could  with  safety  to  our* 
selves  bury  in  eternal  obliyionl  (n  thesq 
distressing  circumstances,  to  whom  can 
we  fly  for  relief  and  protection,  but  to  the 
justice  and  huraanity  of  parliament  ?  By 
the  severity  of  the  laws  against  us  we  are 
a  great  measure  precluded  from  all 
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io  exasperate  the  lower  people  into  dispo- 
sitions of  great  vicJence :  the  public  papers 
were  filled  with  the  roost  virulent  and 
inflammatory  advertisements;  pamphlets 
were  published  and  dispersed  every  where 
among  the  populace,  representing  us,  in 
the  most  unjust  and  odious  colours,  as  ene- 
mies io  society,  and  unworthy  of  being 
allowed  an  existence;  invitations  were 
sent  throughout  all  Scotland,  encouraging 
the  people  to  join  all  their  interest  and 

Sufses  to  oppose  all  attempts  to  allow  us 
}e  «mallest  part  of  the  riehts  of  subjects : 
the  consequences  of  all  uis  were  such  as 
might  be  expected;  the  common  people 
were  everywhere  stirred  up  to  the  utmost 
rage  and  furv  against  us,  and  the  public 

tapers  were  daily  filled  whh  resolutions  of 
oroughs,  incorporations^  societies,  pa- 
rishes, &c.  from  several  parts  of  Scotland, 
atrenuously  to  oppose  any  attempt  that 
^ight  be  made  m  parliament  to  do  any 
thi^g  in  our  favour ;  we,  on  our  part,  con- 
sidering the  spirit  which  had  by  such  un- 
justifiiable  arts  been  raised  against  us,  and 
ihe  seditious  tendency  of  many  of  those 
means  which  had  been  used  to  inflame  the 

Sople,  and  dreading  the  consequences  of 
eir  enthusiastic  fury,  if  raised  to  a  cer- 
jtain  point,  did,  of  our  own  accord,  cheer- 
fully give  up  every  thought  of  applying  to 
parliament  while  that  ferment  lasted^ 
choosing  rather  to  postpone  our  own  ease 
to  some  more  quiet  time,  than  to  endanger 
'  the  peace, of  our  countrv ;  and  this  oiur  re- 
solution was,  immediately,  in  the  most  du- 
tiful manner,  signified  to  the  proper  of- 
fiicer  of  state :  we  hoped,  that  this  con- 
ymcmg  proof,  the  greatest  that  could  be 
given  of  our  submission  to  government, 
and  our  peaceable  disposition,  if  it  did  not 
reconcile  the  people  to  us,  would  at  least 
put  an  end  to  those  animosities  which 
their  groundless  apprehensions  had  raised 
i^ainst  us ;  but  m  this  we  were  ^eatly 
mistaken :  the  enthusiastic  fury  which  had 
been  excited  in  their  minds  was  got  to 
such  a  height,  that  they  seemed  to  be  but 
the  more  obstinately  bent  on  our  destruc* 
tion ;  the  minds  of  the  populace  io  Edin- 
l^urgh  and  Glasgow  continuiog  irritated 
against  us,  and  Uiis  irritation  being  kept 
up  by  art,  a  most  violent  tumult  arose ; 
the  multitude,  notwithstanding  the  endea- 
vours of  the  magistrates  of  both  these 
cities,  proceeded  to  the  greatest  extremi- 


m 

legal  redress,  and  on  tfiat  account  inferior 
courts  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  h^lp 
us;  it  is  the  legislature  alone  that  can 
protect  us,  and  it  is  from  their  goodness 
alone  that  we  expect  to  be  protected; 
but,  while  we  throw  ourselves  with  confi- 
dence upon  the  mercy  of  parliament,  w^ 
beg  leave,  with  the  most  profound  submis- 
sion, to  make  the  nature  of  our  request 
fully  known  to  this  most  respectable  body : 
in  the  first  place,  we  are  Car,  very  far, 
from  entertaining  a  resentment  against 
any  one  whatsoever,  or  from  desiring  that 
any  person  should  be  called  to  account, 
mucn  less  should  be  punished  for  the  in- 
jury done  to  us:  we  forgive  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearty ;  and,  should  anj 
person  be  taken  into  custody,  or  prose- 
cuted upon  our  account,  if  we  were  wor- 
thy to  be  heard  we  should  presume  to  pe- 
tition in  the  most  earnest  manner  for  nis 
pardon :  this  we  declare,  not  from  a  con^ 
sciousness  of  having  done  any  thing  that 
could  deserve  the  cruel  treatment  we  have 
met  with,  our  conscience  is  perfectly  clear 
as  to  that^  our  behaviour  has  been  blame- 
less both  as  subjects  and  citizens,  and  wq 
challenge  ou^  greatest  enemies,  even  thosa 
who  have  burned  our  houses  and  attempted 
our  lives,  to  pro,ve  any  breach  of  autv 
against  us  in  either  respect ;  but  we  do  it 
because  it  is  the  real  disposition  of  our 
minds,  dictated  by  reason,  and  enjoined 
by  our  religion :  in  the  second  place,  wq 
cheerfuUy  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  asking 
any  relaxation  of  the  severe  law^  againsf 
U9  at  this  time :  indeed  we  cannot  help 
thinking  it  very  hard,  that  we  alpne  should 
be  wholly  denied  that  relief  which  has 
been  in  some  desree  granted  to  our 
brethren  in  all  other  parts  of  his  Ma- 
iesty's  dominions :  our  claim  to  such  re- 
lief is  no  less  founded  in  justice  than 
theirs ;  but  we  are  sensible  that,  consi- 
dering the  present  flame  which  is  raised 
against  us,  it  might  disturb  the  peace  of 


ties,  plundered  our  effects,  burned  and    our  country  to  insist  upon  it,  and  on  that 


destroyed  our  houses,  insulted  our  per< 
•(MIS,  and  even  threatened  the  lives  of  se« 
ireral  had  they  iallea  into  th^  bands :  we 


account  alone  we  abstain  in  the  present 
circumstances  from  desiring  it,  protesting 
always  to  this  honourable  House,  and  ^^tJ^vi 
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w6rI3,  that  oof  cdnsderice  dcqultd  vA  of 
an  J  ofi^ce,  either  in  opinioDS  or  actions, 
which  can  render  us  deserving  of  those 
laws  of  extreme  rigour  to  which  we  suh- 
mit ;  and  that  we  are  perfectly  ready  to 
give  the  most  effectua]  proofs  which  the 
wisdodi  of  the  legislature  can  suggest,  of 
oar  fidelity  to  his  Majesty,  and  attachment 
to  the  constitution  of  our  country:  but 
though  we  abandon  wholly  our  resent- 
ments, and  even  dutifully  suspend  our 
petitions  for  those  Hghts  of  subjects  to 
which  we  conceive  in  all  humility  that  we 
atre  hititled,  the  duty  of  self-preservation 
will  not  suffer  us  to  renounce  all  claim  to 
every  sort  of  protection;  nor  wiU  the 
narrowness  of  our  private  circamstances, 
and  the  justice  which  several  of  us  owe  to 
cmr  unhappy  fisunilies  now  utterly  ruined, 
permit  ns  to  relinquish  our  humble  endea- 
vours for  compensation  for  our  heavy 
losses  from  the  equity  and  humanity  of 
the  public:  had  the  severe  penal  laws 
l)een  regularly  put  in  eiiecution  against 
us,  had  we  been  legally  tried  and  con- 
demned to  suffer  for  serving  Almighty 
God  as  our  conscience  dictates,  from  the 
profound  respect  we  bear  to  the  laws  of 
our  country,  we  should  have  borne  our 
hard  lot  with  patience,  as  we  already  have 
often  done  without  complaint  or  murmur : 
bat  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  extremely 
hard  to  be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  a  lawless 
maltitude,  witnout  the  smidlest  provocation 
on  our  parts,  and  to  be  so  cruelly  and  in- 
humanely treated  by  them,  without  any 
form  of  trial,  without  being  heard,  ex- 
amined, and  legally  condemned.  What 
l^refore  we  most  humbly,  and  with  the 
most  profound  submission,  venture  to  re- 
quest IS,  that  this  honourable  House,  tak- 
ing pur  case  into  condderation,  would  be 
graciously  pleased,  in  such  a  manner  as 
they  see  fit,  to  find  means  of  compensa- 
tion to  persons  utterly  unable  to  bear 
them,  for  the  heavy  losses  we,  have  so  un- 
justly sustained ;  and,  seeing  that  we  must 
still  be  exposed  to  the  same  barbarous 
tf^itment  fi'om  the  desperate  and  mis- 
guided zeal  of  the  same  tunous  people,  if 
some  effectual  protection  be  not  given  to 
Ufl,  that  this  honourable  House  would  fur- 
ther be  pleased  to  provide,  for  dur  future 
rtifety,  that,  until  the  laws  can  be  coolly 
reeorisidered,  our  persons  and  property 
ihay  have  some  security  from  such  lawless 
<mtrages  for  the  time  to  come,  by  taking 
sdch  measures  as  diey  shall  juoKe  most 
itfequate  to  that  end.  We  most  humbly 
Ujpt^Kveto  aigtir&  tlOrfittidtfi^le  Boube, 


that  this  our  earnest  request  for  protec- 
tion is  not  made  without  t)ie  strongest 
rfeasoii ;  for  the  same  unprovoked  enemies, 
who  have  hitherto  persecuted  us  in  so 
cruel  a  manner,,  fkr  from  being  satisfied 
with  their  late  success,  have  made  it  a 
ground  for  further  violence;  those  who 
have  never  threatened  us,  without  execut- 
ing their  menaces,  have  published  and 
dispersed  a  sort  of  manifesto,  calling  upon 
alt  orders  of  people  strictly  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  the  most  sansninary  laws 
upon  us,  denying  the  authority  of  partia- 
liament  to  repeal  those. laws,  or  any  othfer 
laws  made  before  the  tin  ion,  threatening 
the  magistrates  with  the  same  violence 
which  they  have  employed  against  your 
petitioners,  if  they  do  not  cause  them  ta 
be  executed,  representing  those  means  of 
banishing  and  putting  to  death  your  peti- 
tioners, as  their  rights  and  privileges,  and 
proposing  associations  against  buying  of 
selhng,  borrowing  or  lending,  or  havfng 
any  of  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society 
with  those  of  our  religion,  and  threatening 
to  proceed  against  au  who  shall  i*efase  to 
join  them  in  those  measures,  as  if  they 
were  Papists,  and  they  have,  in  their  late 
violent  attempts  against  some  of  the  most 
respectable  characters  in  the  established 
church  of  Scotland,  shewn  how  far  they 
are  capable  of  acting  against  such  as  dis- 
cover any  decree  of  moderation  in  -theiif 
senthnents :  in  a  word,  nothing  can  be 
more  deplorable,  and  (without  the  effec- 
tual aid  of  the  legislature)  more  hopeless, 
than  our  condition.  We  humbly  presume, 
that  this  our  request  will  appear  neither 
disrespectful  nor  unreasonable  to  this 
honourable  House,  and  we  hope  the  jus- 
tice and  humanity  of  that  respectable 
body,  whose  favourite  and  noblest  prero- 
gative is  to  be  the  protectors  of  tne  in- 
jured, and  the  defenders  of  the  rights  of 
that 'people  whom  they  represent,  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  taxe  us  into  theif 
protection,  who  have  nothing  more  at 
neart  than  to  demean  ourselves  as  duti- 
ful subjects  and  good  citizens,  and  who, 
by  our  loyalty  to  our  prince,  and  by  our 
innocent  and  submissive  behaviour,'  will 
make  it  our  constant  endeavour  to  merit 
their  favour  and  approbation." 

Mr.  Burke  moved  that  the  said  petition 
be  referred  to  a  committee.  He  shewed 
the  absurditg^  of  the  arguments  used  by 
the  Scotch,  m  justifying  their  violent  con- 
duct, and  exposed  the  supineness  of  go-r 
vemment  upon  the  attacks-  of  tlie  Scotch 
rioters  OD  me  peace  and  property  of  hU'- 
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Majesty's  popi^  subjects  in  that  part  of 
the  empire.  He  hoped  that  goverament 
was  not  dead»  but  only  asleep.  At  tl)is 
moment  he  looked  directly  at  lord  North, 
who  was  asleep,  and  said,  in  the  Scrip- 
ture  phrase,  "  Brother  Xazarus  is  not 
dead,  but  sleepeth."  The  laugh  upon  this 
occasion  was  not  more  loud  on  one  side  of 
the  House,  than  on  the  other.  Even  the 
noble  lord  alluded  to  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
allusion  as  heartily  as  the  rest  of  the 
House,  as  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently 
awake  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  joke. 

Lord  Beauchamp  was  for  granting  the 
request  of  the  petitioners. 

Lord  George  Gordon  spoke  against  the 
expediency  of  giving  toleration  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Scotland,  equal  to 
that  allowed  to  the  same  sect  in  England 
and  Irelapd. 

Mr.  Fox  said  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Scotland  were  not  only  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  their  losses,  but  that  it  be- 
came the  honour  anil  humanity,  as  well  as 
the  dignity  of  parliament,  to  repeal  the 
penal  laws  against  them,  and  not  be  de- 
terred bv  little  insurrections  in  a  small 
comer  of  their  empire,  from  doing  an  act 
of  common  justice. 

Lord  North  declared,  that  he  thought 
compensation  should  be  made,  and  would 
ha  most  ready  at  any  time  to  give  his  sup- 
port to  such  a  measure,  if  he  were  not  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  that  voluntary  com- 
pensation was  infiuite]  V  more  eligible  than 
that  whid)  was  compulsory.  He  bad  been 
well  informed,  that  due  recompense  was 
intended  to  be  made  by  the  magistrates  of 
thue  districts  in  which  the  mischiefs  were 
committed ;  he  thought  it  prudent  to  de- 
fer any  further  proceeding  m  the  business, 
till  the  result  of  their  measures  should  he 
known;  he  therefore  thought  it  best  to 
iQove  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  then  put, 
and  canied  without  a  division  ;  ader  which 
the  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the 
table» 

TJie  Kin^s  Message  respecting  th£  Ft', 
nandal  Distt  esses  q/' Ireland,']  March  1 9- 
Lord  North  presented  the  following  Mes- 
sage from  his  Majesty : 

"  His  Majesty  having  received  infor- 
tooation  from  the  earl  of  Buckinghamshire, 
his  lieutenant-general  and  general-go- 
vernor of  his^  kingdom  of  Ireland^  that 
tl^e  revenues  of  that  kingdom  have,  of  late, 
Pfoved  greatly  deficient  and  inadequate  to 


the  piirposes  for  which  they  were  granted ; 
and  his  Majesty,  moved  with  concern  and 
compassion  for  the  distresses  of  his  loyal 
and  faithful  subjects  of  that  kingdom,  and 
being  anxious  that  some  immolate  and 
effectual  relief  should  be  afforded  to  them, 
thinks  it  necessary  to  recommend  tp  tha 
consideration  of  this  House,  whether  it 
may  not  be  proper,  in  the  present  circiun- 
stances  of  Ireland,  that  the  whole  charffe 
of  the  regiments  on  the  Irish  establi£- 
ment,  now  serving  out  of  that  kingdom, 
should  be  paid  by  Great  Britain." 

The  Message  was  referred  to  the  com* 
mittee  of  supply. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  a  Motion  Jor 
Printing  the  Army  Estimates,']  March 
22.  Sir  P.  J.  Gierke  observed  that  the 
extraordinaries  of  the  army  amounted, 
according  to  the  estimate  then  on  the  table, 
to  the  immense  sum  of  upwards  of  two 
millions,  which  was  one  million  more  than 
they  had  ever  cost  in  any  preceding  year 
of  the  last  or  present  war,  although  in 
1777  there  was  another  army  to  maintain. 
This  called  for  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  House,  and  it  was  imposisible 
for  any  number  of  gentlemen  to  peruse 
the  paper  on  the  table  with  proper  atten- 
tion, he  presumed,  if  only  that  swgle  copy 
lay  before  the  House ;  not  half  the  mem- 
bers would  know  any  thine  about  a  matter, 
of  so  much  importance  when  the  House 
proceeded  to  debate  upon  it.  He  con- 
tended that  the  matter  concerned  the. 
public  at  large,  those  without  doors  as  weU 
as  within,  and  therefore  he  moved.  That 
the  account  of  the  extraordinaries  of  the 
army  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
members. 

Lord  North  opposed  the  motion  as  a 
matter  totally  unprecedented.  He  said  it 
was  so  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
House,  that  he  could  not  by  any  means 
agree  to  it.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  said 
the  estimate  was  a  matter  which  concerned 
the  public :  it  was  very  true  it  did,  but 
he  could  never  allow  that  if  by  the  public 
the  hon.  gentleman  meant  the  populace, 
the  readers  of  news-papers  and  coffise- 
house  readers,  that  they  nad  a  right  to  see 
it.  The  real  public,  the  representatives 
of  the  Commons  of  England,  the  members 
of  that  House,  he  owned  had,  but  he  de- 
clared he^  never  would  give  up  the  point 
that  people  without  doors  had  any  nght  to 
see  it  before  it  appeared  on  the  Journals 
of  the  House.  He  stated  also  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  was  wrong  in  bis 
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tion,  that  the  extraordinaries  araoanted  to 
more  than  ever  they  had  amounted  to  in 
any  yean  of  the  last  war. 

CoL  Barre  supported  the  motion,  and 
declared  that  the  enormous  account  of 
the  extraordinaries  of  the  army  for  1778, 
was  a  most  alarming  circumstance,  and 
did  as  materially  concern  those  without 
the  House,  as  those  who  had  a  seat  in 
parliament.  The  noble  lord  had  thought 
prqper  to  call  the  people  of  £n^^d,  the 
populace,  coffee-house  readers— m  a  word, 
any  thins  but  the  mob,  which  was  the 
term  lie  doubted  not  the  noble  lord  meant 
to  have  used.  He  begged  the  noble  lord 
to  consider,  that  those  people,  so  termed 
^Dofiee-house  readers,  were  the  identical 
persons  who  paid  for  the  extraordinaries 
of  the  army,  and  that  therefore  they  were 
at  least  entitled  to  know  how  their  money 
was  expended.  The  colonel  said,  that  the 
extraorainaries  of  1778,  amounted  to  very 
Bear  iOL  a  man  throughout  the  army,  and 
that  such  an  enormous  expence  was  in- 
curred in  a  year,  remarkable  for  its  ill 
success;  a  year  in  which,  nothing  had 
been  done,  and  in  which  this  country  had 
fewer  soldiers  to  maintain  in  America, 
than  she  ever  had  before.  The  noble  lord 
liad  said  that  the  expence  of  the  extraor- 
dinaries of  the  army  had  been  larger  in 
the  course  of  the  late  war;  he  begged  to 
know  in  whAt  year  i 

ILord  North  said,  that  not  expecting  any 
such  motion,  he  had  not  come  down  to 
the  House  prepared  as  to  the  years,  but 
as  well  as  his  memory  would  serve  him  on 
a  sudden,  he  should  suppope  1761  or  1762. 
His  lordship  mentioned  the  vast  distance 
of  the  field  of  action  from  this  country, 
and  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
answering  the  drafts  upon  him  when  they 
came,  as  a  degree  of  confidence  must  be 
placed  by  government  in  those  who  were 
entrurted  with  the  care  of  the  army.  He 
could  not  answer  for  the  specific  applica- 
tion of  the  extraordinaries,  but  he  aid  not 
at  all  doubt  they  were  properly  applied. 
He  again  objected  to  printing  the  esti- 
Biates,  but  admdwledged  that  parliament 
had  a  right  to  know  how  the  public  money 
was  expended. 

C(^  Barri  urged  the  impoaibility  of 
investigating  the  account  properly  from 
the  paper  ^n  the  table ;  the  account  it- 
self was  written  on  thirty-six  Iheets  of 
paper,  and  its  contents  were  extremely 
intricate.  He  had  hinu^lf^  as  he  interested 
hknself  more  in  matters  respecting  the 
Mnay  than  most  gentleinep»  come  down  to 


the  House  on  the  20th,  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain a  perusal  of  the  paper  in  question,  in 
order  to  examine  it ;  he  could  not  get  a 
sight  of  it,  the  clerks  being  at  that  time 
empWed  in  making  four  copies  of  it  for 
the  War-office. 

Lord  Newha'oen  said,  it  was  the  constant 
parliamentary  practice  in  Ireland,  in  all 
matters  of  estimate  and  account,  to  print 
the  accounts  in  question,  and  when  the 
business  came  under  parliamentary  debate, 
for  each  gentleman  to  hold  the  printed 
paper  in  his  hand,  and  check  it  article  by 
article,  as  it  was  examined. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  the  only  reason  which  he 
had  heard  assigned,  why  the  motion  ought 
not  to  be  acc^ed  to,  was,  that  the  requi- 
sition contained  in  the  motion  was  new 
and  unprecedented.    Did  the  noble  lord 
recollect  that  the  war  itself  was  new  and 
unprecedented  in  its  nature,  new  and  un- 
precedented in  its  conduct,  and  new  and  un-- 
precedented  in  its  consequences,  as  far  as 
they  had  yet  appeared?     Did  the  noble 
lord  also  recollect  that  his  whole  conduct 
in  office,  abd  that  of  his  colleagues,  had' 
been  new  and  unprecedented?    Did  he 
not  bOe  that  the  means  of  putting  an  end  ' 
to  the  war  must  also  be  new  and  unprece- 
dented ?     That  it  must  be  by  some  new 
and  unprecedented  exertion ;  a  degree  of 
vigour  and  spirit  altogether  new  and  un> 
precedented,  that  we  could  alone  hope  to 
extricate  ourselves  from  our  present  alarm- 
ing situation  ?   Were  these  times  to  talk 
alK»ot  precadait,  when  every  day's  expe- 
rience ^ewed  the  necessity  of  our  givmg 
up  idle  forms,  of  our  adopting  new  mea- 
sures, and  pursuing  a  line  of  conduct  al- 
tosether  unprecedented  ?    The  noble  lord 
raised  agreeing  to  the  present  motion, 
because  the  populace  and  the  cofee-house 
readers,  for  so  the  noble  lord  had  termed 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  England, 
ought  not  in  the  noble  lord's  opinion  to 
know  any  thing  about  the  immense  amount 
of  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army  ii(  the 
year  1778,  a  year  in  which  we  had  a  less 
army  than  before,  and  a  year  in  which  it 
was  notorious  we  had  done  less,  than  in 
any  year  since  the  commencement  of  thd 
American  war.    The  people  of  England^ 
as  well  as  those  who  nad  a  seat  in  thtt 
House,  had  a  material  interest  in  the  mo« 
don.    They  had  a  right  to  more  informa* 
tion  respecting  the  expence  of  the  army; 
they  had  a  rijjht  to  more  information  re- 
electing the  conduct  of  the  war;  the^ 
Imd  a  right  to  more  information  respect 
ing  the  management  of  their  affiura.    It 
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wM  knpotsiUefer  thMA  erer  to  have  their 
wl&in  belter  managed,  \tnl6u  enquirm 
into  the  pait  eondvK:t  of  mmisters  were 
fairly  and  fully  gone  into.  This  was  the 
period  to  begin  ^ose  enquiries;  bat  as 
they  could  not  be  prosecuted  without  in- 
formatien^  that  inforination  ought  to  be 
granted,  and  ministers,  if  they  had  any 
sense  of  shame,  should  blush  at  their  re- 
peatedly shutting  up  the  avenues  to  en- 
qatry,  and  keeping  tne  public  in  a  state  of 
bltndness,  as  to  their  own  business,  and 
what  most  immediately  concerned  their 
nearest  and  dearest  interests. 

The  House  divided;  For  the  motion, 
10^;  Againatit,  Ida 

Debate  on  Mr.  FoJi  Motion  qfCemwre 
on  Admhdstraiionyjbr  not  sending  out  Re- 
i9^brcements  to  Lord  Howe  at  Neva*  York."] 
March  ^2.  On  the  order  of  the  day  be- 
ing read, 

Mr.  Fox  rose.  He  began  with  observ- 
ing, that  possibly  the  resolution  he  should 
Ime  the  honour  of  proposing  to  the  House, 
would,  by  the  nobte  lord  in  the  blue  rib- 
bon, be  caXied  a  strange  one ;  for  so  he 
observed  it  was  die  fa^ion  with  the  noble 
lord  to  term  every  motion  which  was  pro- 
posed from  that  side  of  the  House,  toid 
#hidt  did  not  immediately  meet  the  wishes 
cC  the  noble  lord.  He  should  nevertheless 
proceed  to  open  his  motion,  or  rather  his 
two  motions,  to  the  House ;  for  he  had 
two  to  propose,  and  which,  as  they  in  a 
manner  depended  upon  each  o^er,  he  had 
thought  it  right  to  propose  and  speak  to 
OQ  the  same  &j ;  at  the  same  time  assuring 
the  House  that  he  meant  not  to  trouble 
them  widi  any  other  motion  till  after  the 
h(4idays,  whenheahoold  ofier  one  more, 
which  would  jenerally  refer  to  all  that  he 
had  already  mid  the  honour  of  moving  in 
that  House.  He  observed,  that  he  had 
made  several  propositions,  stating  that  our 
nary  was  notaifequate  to  the  necessary 
strvices,  from  time  to  time;  which  had 
been  n^iatived,  on  the  grounds  stated  by 
the  King's  servants,  that  we  had  35  ships 
r^dy  fer  actuai  service  in  November  1 777) 
aad  seven  in  a  state  of  preparation  so  aa 
U  be  ready  for  aea  in  a  fortnight,  and  that 
it  June  1778,  our  naval  force  was  such  as 
t#  be  adequate  t9  all  the  serviced  reooired. 
He-  had  made  a  motioa  directly  tne  re- 
^lene,  but  the  opinion  of  the  House*  was 
i||ainst  himw  His  present  piotion  would 
be  engrafted  on  this  nantive,  whtdk  he 
Inewtrbe  fabe,  via.  ^  That  our  navji^in 
tke  Bninis  of  ^ue  l«twar  adeqoateto 


the  important  crisis.'*  This  bdng  the 
ground  of  bis  first  motion,  and  of  his  se- 
cond, it  would  be  prodactive  of  this  dilem- 
ma :  that  our  force  having  b^n  adequate, 
and  not  properly  employed,  administration 
were  deserving  of  censnre;  or,  if  inade- 

re,  that  then  it  must  foDow  of  course, 
the  House,  in  putting  a  negative  on 
his  motion,  had  resolved  what  coald  not 
be  supported  either  by  fact  or  reason. 

His  first  motion,  he  said.  Was,  that  thtf 
not  sending  a  reinforcepnent  to  lord  Howe 
at  New- York  sooner  last  year,  was  a  gross 

Siece  of  misconduct  and  neglect  in  his 
lajesty's  servants:  his  second,  thattl«a 
not  sending  a  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean 
last  year  was  a  piece  of  gross  misconduct,^ 
Sec.  The  taro  propositions  were  substan- 
tially, he  said,  ttie  $stmet  though  directed 
to  two  different  objects ;  becaose,  if  lord 
Howe  had  been  rrinforced,or  the  Streightff 
of  Gibraltar  watched,  in  either  Invent  the 
effisct  would  be  similar;  that  of  secuftng* 
to  lord  Howe  ^e  full  advantage  of  the 
fbrce  under  his  command,  or  giving  kimr 
a  superiority  in  case  the  Toulon  sqtmdron 
was  permitted  to  croas  the  ocean.  Here 
then  the  alternative  was,  that  either  our 
naval  force  was  adequate  in  the  montha  of 
February,  March,  &c  to  dieee  services,  or 
it  was  not ;  if  adequate,  the  not  reinforcing' 
of  lord  Howe  was,  in  the  terms  of  his  mo- 
tion, a  gross  piece  of  misconduct  and  neg- 
lect :  ifraadequate,  whidi  he  had  no  doubt 
was  the  fact,  the  censure  contained  in  hia 
motion  was  equally  well  merited. 

Having  surrounded  ministers  with  thif 
(filemma,  firom  which  he  contended  it  was? 
impossible  to  extricate  them,  he  proceeded^ 
to  explain  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  true 
point  at  issue,  from  what  had  fbllen  front 

Ctlemen  within  doors,  and  from  what  ho 
heard  in  conversations  wtthotit ;  that 
some  independent  pdrt  of  the  House  vot^: 
with  administration,  not  because  they  be- 
lieved die  iurce  adequate,  but  upcki  mo»  ' 
tives  of  conscience  and  justice.  Said" 
the^,  *^  We  have  brought  ministers  intd - 
a  dnrty  lan^ ;  we  have  encouraged  themta 
prosecute  the  American  war;  left  us  briog|< 
them  through,  and  not  basely  desert  diem 
in  the  moment  of  distress,  occasioned  by 
measures  of  which  we  have  been  th^  au- 
diors.'*  This  mode  of  reasoning,  he  said, 
was  apparently  mistaken,  afnd  the  motivei^ 
misconceive ;  they  had  not  brorught  mi- 
nisters into  the  American  war,  but  minia- 
terr  had  led  them  intoit  by  mlsrepresdata- 
dons  of  all  kinds,  by  profti^^B  broken  a»' 
oftw  at  ttaay' wain  mAdie^  bf  ftlie  Mopea^^ 
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false  fea^,  and  by  every  ^peci«9  of  politi- 
pal  delusiop.  He  then  mj^dt^  a  pv(icular 
application  of  the  whole  of  the  measures 
respecting  the  American  war,  the  promise 
of  a  revenue,  of  obtaining  unconditional 
submission,  and  finally^  with  giving  up 
every  object  contended  for  at  the  outlet, 
apd  promised  in  the  future  progress  of  the 
business.  He  charged  the  noble  lord  in 
the  blue  ribbon  with  an  act  of  public  per- 
fidy,  with  a  breach  of  a  solemn  specific 
promise.  He  reminded  the  Houoe*  that 
m  February  1775,  his  lordship  moved  his 
Conciliatorv  Proposition,  and  pledged  his 
honour  to  the  House  and  nation,  uat  he 
Ifrould  never  agree  to  any  measure  which 
would  go  to  enlargi^  the  ofiert  therein 
ma^ ;  yet,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  after 
aacrificing  thirty  millions  of  money,  and 
80,000,  Uve^,  his  lordship,  in  the  same  as* 
aembly,  not  only  solemnly  renounced  all 
claim  to  superiprity,  revenue,  and  inter, 
nal  legislation,  but  consented,'  by  the 
i^iouth  of  his  commissionjers,  to  the  giving 
up  the  mojiopply  of  the  American  trade, 
the  appointment  of  governors,  and  all 
subordinate  officer^  and  the  royal  ptero- 
^ive  of  keeping  up  or  sending  an  army 
m  any  part  of  the  emjpire  his  Majesty 
might;  tbipk  proper.  From  this  state  o£ 
facts  he  drew  this  conclusion;  that  minis- 
ters led  the'  parliament  into  the  war,  and 
had  broke  the  promises  which  induced 
parliament  to  adopt  the  measure ;  that  the 
motion,  as  stated  by  him,  involved  a  di« 
lemma  which  incontrovertit^ly  proved  the 
charge  of  misconduct  and  neglect,  and  of 
course,  that  those  gentlemen  who  voted 
i^on  independent  principles  were  neither 
bound  by  previous  engagements,  subse- 
quent measures,  nor  any  obligation  of  ho* 
nour,  to  vote  against  their  conscience  and 
conviction. 

He  then  animadverted  on  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  lord,  whose  arrogance,  he  said, 
was  unpardonable.  His  unreserved  con- 
tempt of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of 
England,,  without  doors,  was  noless  indecent 
tj^an  imgenerous.  To  treat  his  best  ben^&c- 
tprs  in  so  haughty  a  stile  as  to  lump  them 
indiscriminately  under  the  appellations  of 
populace,  and  coSee-house  readers  (See 
p.  328.)  wa5  a  language  that  did  not  be- 
come any  member  of  that  House,  much 
less  a  minister,  who,  to  be  able  to  serve  his 
country  khould  always  endeavour  to,  be 
popular,  and  secure  the  good. opinion  of 
the  people  in  his  favour ;  miich  less,  a  mi- 
niver who  had  led  tbem  by  the  arts  of 
fp^ous  deh^sion^  into  those  dirty  waya» 
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which  it  would  h^  yavy  diQcolt  to  wadg 
through,  withqut  the  utmost  dang^  i^om 
surrroundbg  perils.  He  presumi^,  the 
noble  lord  included  every  person  who  dil^ 
fiered  with  him  under  the  contemptuous 
description  of  popular  and  coffee-housft 
r^ader^ ;  but  he  be^ed  leave  to  remind 
his  lordship,  that  bis  ibrmer  motion  waa 
supported  by  174  independent  members, 
while  those  who  voted  with  bins  were  ei* 
ther  persons  who,  from  their  situations, 
were  in  a  great  measure  oUiiEed  to  sup- 
port him,  or  were  oomposed  otthoaB  gen* 
tlemen  who  erroneously  imagmed  that 
they  were  bound  in  honour  tp  get  hiai 
through  a  dirty  lane,  into  which  Us  ]oA- 
^ip.— not  they — had  led  the  wny. 

Speaking  ^  the  pcesesil  ministers  in 
general,  ha  said,  that  they  were  so  lost  to 
ev^ry  sens0  of  shame,  tluit  they  exested 
their  mflu^nce  m  that  House  in  a  manneK 
equally  disgiaceful  to  themselves,  and  to 
thj^se  who  supported  them*  Their  ar^i- 
ments  in  controversion  of  bb  late  motioiui 
— motions  which  were  founded  on  tndisfHi- 
table  facts,  and  facts,  which  were  admitted 
everywhere  butwiAin  those  vyalk-rre« 
minded  him  of  what  he  had  once  cead  in 
a  book  written  by  a  man  of  acknowledged 
abilities,  though  his  principles  ^ere  not 
much  admired  The  writer  he  alkided  to 
was  Mr.  Hobbes,  who  in  one  of  his  pse« 
faces  speaking  of  the  powerfi^  openUieo  of 
self-interest  in  all  matters  of  controverv^ 
said  that  there  were  men  who  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  when  upon  that  aignniettt 
depended  their  eraolament,  would  sire* 
nuously  conteod  that  three  aagles  of  a 
triangle  were  not  equal  to  two.  right  ao- 
gles,  and  that  sooner  than  give  up  theii 
interest  they  would  give  up  their  reason^ 
and  hold  arguments  directly  repugnant  to 
every  principle  of  reason  or  oommen 
s^tAse*  He  applied  this  quotation  to  the 
coaduct  of  ministers  and  their  adheceBt& 

He  declared^  that  his  motion  warranted 
a  great  deal  more  of  argument  than  he 
had  used,  but  as  he  had  taken  up  the  time 
of  the  House,  perhaps  too  much  of  late* 
and  as  in  the  discussion  of  the  sevteval  mo^ 
tions  he  had  the  honour  to  offiu  within 
tbei  course  of  the  last  four  weeks,  the  sub* 
stance  of  his  present  motion^  and  of  every 
thing  which  referred  to  it,  had  been  in^ 
troduced  into  debate,  he  would  no  longer 
trespass  on  the  patience  of  gentlanen  os 
mis-epend  the  time  of  the  House.  Ha 
l^refore  read  his  motion,  <<  That  the 
not  sending  any  reinforcement  to  lord 
Howe  before  the  month  of  June  last^  waa 
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an  instance  of  neglect  and  misconduct  in 
his  Maie9ty*8  servants."  '  His  other  mo- 
tion, which  he  also  read,  wlas  "  That  the 
not  sending  a  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean^ 
was  an  instance  of  misconduct  and  neg- 
lect in  the  King's  servants,  especially 
considering  the  early  intelligence  th^ 
had  of  the  equipment  of  the  Toulon  fleet." 

Lord  Malgrave  confined  himself  to 
prove,  ihart  the  nftvy  in  November,  1777, 
was  equal  to  what  had  been  stated  by  a 
noble  lord  in  the  other  House  ^Sandwich) 
that  we  had  at  that  time  35  ships  actually 
ready  for  sea,  and  7  more  which  would  be 
ready,  not  in  a  fortnight,  but  in  a  few 
days ;  and  that  in  March  we  had  6  more, 
in  ail  48.  He  read  a  list  of  the  ships,  some 
of  which  he  said  were  afterwards  under 
considerable  repair.  His  lordship  added, 
that  2  ships  were  sent  to  reinforce  lord 
Howe  before  admiral  Byron  sailed. 

Lord  North  began  with  observing,  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  ^aid,  he  should 
deem  his  motion -^a  strange  one;  the  hon. 
gentleman  certainly  knew  what  epithet  best 
applied  to  his  mdtion,  and  he  was  free  to  say, 
that  having  heard  it,  he  was  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman'^ opinion ;  it  was  a  strange  motion, 
but  the  mode  of  supporting  it  vtaB  still  more 
strange ;  the  hon.  gentleman  resting  it  al- 
together on  facts,  which  he  declared,  he 
nfot  only  did  not  believe,  but  which  he 
knew  to  be  false.  He  said  he  does  not 
believe  our  fleet  was  equal  to  the  several 
services^  and  yet  he  desires  the  House  to 
pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  King's 
servants,  for  neglecting  to  employ  a  force, 
which  he  asserts  himself,  was  not  in  exist- 
He  did  not  believe  that  we  had 


ence. 

half  the  ships  which  appeared  upon  paper ; 
yet  he  now  wanted  to  pass  a  censure  for 
abandoning  the  home  defence.  These 
were  ideas  very  dMPerent  from  those  of  an 
hon.  admiral  (Keppel)  whom  he  did  now 
not  see  in  his  place.  That  gentleman,  a 
few  nights  since,  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  detach  in 
the  then  situation  of  af&irs;  besides,  if  the 
hon.  gentleman  mc^iVit  to  carry  both  mo- 
,  tions,  they  stibstantially  contradicted  each 
other;  for  if  admiral  Byron  had  been  sent 
to  GibraUirr  or  America,  both  measures 
could  not  be  necessary  :  if  D'Estaing  had 
been  kept  within  the  Mediterranean,  lord 
Howe  would  not  have  wanted  a  reinforce- 
ment ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  reinfbrce- 
ment  had  been  sent  to  America,  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  a  squa- 
dron in  the  Mediterranean. 
Hif  lordship  attacked  Mr.  Fox  upon  his 


personal  allusions.  He  charged  the  hon^ 
gentleinafi  with  falsehood  and  misrepre- 
sentation. He  denied  that  he  had  ever 
pledged  his  honour,  that  he  would  never 
go  further  in  his  concessions  than  the 
terms  of  the  conciliatory  motion  of  1775 ; 
and  though  he  had,  he  contended  that  he, 
as  well  as  every  other  person,  was  fairly  at  ' 
liberty  to  alter  his  opinion  upon  a  change 
of  circumstances.  The  conduct  of  France 
had  brought  about  that  change ;  and  he 
was  fully  justified  in  accommodating  his 
conduct  to  the  existing  circumstances  and 
exigencies  of  public  affiiirs.  His  lordship 
observed,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  came 
into  the  House  totally  unprepared;  and 
if  he  had  not  fortunately  caught  an  ex- 
pression of  his,  which  had  inadvertently 
faUen  in  the  heat  of  debate,  relative  to  the 
populace  and  cofiee-house  readers,  he  must 
have  trusted  the  fate  of  his  motion  to 
chance.  His  speech  called  to  his  recol- 
lection those  charts  he  had  seen  of  desart 
and  uninhabited  countries,  where  the  geo- 
grapher is  obliged  to  fill  up  the  void  spaces, 
with  the  representations  of  elephants 'and 
other  wild  beasts ;  and  his  now  giving  no- 
tice that  he  would,  after  the  holidays,  con- 
solidate all  his  motions  into*  one,  brought 
strongly,  he  said,  to  his  memory,  two  lines 
of  Mr.  Pope: 

"  Destroy  his  fib  or  sophistry  in  fain, 
"  The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again.** 

His  lordship  said  he  did  not  mean  to 
apply  this  couplet  in  the  ofllensive  sense  of 
the  words  to  the  hon.  gentleman;  by  fib 
he  meant  mistaken  or  ftuse  fiicts ;  in  short, 
he  cited  the  poet  only  to  shew  the  hon. 
gentleman's  industry  and  ingenuity  in  fiei- 
shioning'  the  same  thing  into  so  many 
forms.  In  answ^er  to  the  quotation  from 
Hdbbes,  his  lordship  said,  that  there  were 
persons  who  would,  under  such  an  influ- 
ence as  that  supposed,  contend  that  a  tri- 
angle might  be  so  formed  as  to  contain 
two  right  angles. 

Mr.  Vi/ner  said,  he  supported  ministry, 
because  lie  hoped  they  would  pursue  the 
war  with  vigour.  That  in  the  course  of 
last  summer  he  was  particularly  pleased 
with  an  expression  which  he  had  met  with 
in  a  newspaper,  wherein  it  was  stated,  that 
the  French  coYnplained  of  the  ravages 
which  the  English  privateers  made  in  their 
trade,  and  termed  those  enterprizing  ves- 
sels, **  les  loups  de  mer.'*  The  idea  ex- 
actly met  his  wishes,  as  to  the  maritime 
character  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  h6  hoped 
we  should  continue  to  deserve  it  from  all  the 
world,  as  well  as  France.    He  said,  great 
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,  iBconrenicncc  must  attend  a  change  of 
uioMlry,  at  this  crisis,  when  ^ge  fleets 
were  going  out,  and  important  eiqpeditioos 
begun ;  for  if  new  ministers  came»  new 
measures  would  be  adopted,  whicli  be 
thoo^t  would  be  highly  improper  in  our 
present  circumstances,  when  all  that  was 
WMMiDg  to  ensure  succesf,  was  exertion, 
epirit,  and  alacrity  of  execution*  He  saw 
cleai^,  tfiat  the  hon.  gentleman  who  made 
the  motion,  was  the  minister  on  that  s^de 
the  House,  and  therefore  he  would  tell 
him  &irly  upon  what  condition  he  should 
lUnreiiis  support,  whenever  he  came  into 
office.  The  condition  was,  that  he  would 
retract  two  thirds  of  all  he  had  ever  said 
innce  he  had  been  in  opposition,  and  dis* 
UTOw  every  one  of  his  present  political 
principles. 

Mr.  Burke  took  the  hon.  gentlonan  at 
bis  word,  and  said  be  did  not  at  all  wonder 
at  his  warmly  supporting*  the  present  mi- 
nistry, whose  conduct  so  directly  met  his 
pcditicai  opinions^  for  that  it  was  the  great 
characteristic  of  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
iibboo,  and  his  adherents,  to  eat  their 
words,  and  to  renounce  their  principles. 
Having  made  the  roost  of  this  turn,  Mr. 
Bori^  went  into  an  argument  of  refutation 
of  all  that  bad  fallen  from  lords  North  and 
Mulgrave  ;  he  particularly  attacked  the 
former  noble  lord's  quotation,  and  said, 
that  it  rather  applied  to  the  conduct  of 
minifltry,  than  to  the  conduct  of  his  hon. 
IHend  who  made  the  motion ;  that  it  seem- 
ed to  be  the  &vourite  plan  of  administra- 
tion, to  remove  towns,  in  order  to  place 
dephants  in  their  room;  that  they  had 
burnt  Norfolk,  had  burnt  Old  Falmouth, 
bad  burnt  Esopus,  and  meant  to  have  burnt 
Charles-town,  merely  to  make  room  for 
die  stables  in  which  the  noble  lord's  ele- 
pbants  were  to  be  placed.  That  the  noble 
md^a  reply,  in  answer  to  his  hon.  friend's 
quotation,  respecting  the  equality  of  three 
aB(^  of  a  triangle  to  two  right  angles, 
was  a  mere  tu  auofua^  the  most  pitiful 
reply  thai  couM  be  adverted  to  in  contro- 

He  then  coaifirmed,  bj  a  variety  of  re- 
jfcrwices  to  facts,  that  the  noble  lord  had 
not  oal^  broke  his  word  to  that  House  in 
every  smgle  promise  he  gave,  but  likewise 
io  the  oaly  dutiful  province  in  America, 
that  of  Nova  Sootia,  whi<^  closed  in  with 
the  offer  made  in  the  conciliatofy  propo- 
sition of  1775.  They  had  in  their  legisla- 
ttve  capacity  accepted  of  the  resolution; 
they  iM  petitioned  parliament.  Parlia- 
aieas  had  taken  their  case  iato  ooastdera* 
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Uon,  and  proceeded  so  far  as  to  come  to 
resolutions  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in 
a  Bill.  A  Bill  was  actually  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  ;  but  was  afterwards  never 
heard  of.  Thus,  whetlier  parliament,  or 
the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  were  concemed, 
the  noble  lord  in  the  bine  ribbon,  in  the 
language  of  his  hon.  friend,  had  acted  with 
perfidy  and  deceit.  How,  then,  was  it 
possible  for  America  to  trust  to  the  assur- 
ances of  such  a  man,  or  any  promises  or 
engagements  made  by  an  assembly,  whose 
deliberations  he  was  presumed  to  sway  and 
direct?  To  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
he  had  pledged  himself  upon  his  honour 
never  to  grant  broader  concessions  than 
those  contained  in  his  conciliatory  propo- 
sition. To  the  council  and  representatives 
of  theprqyince  of  Nova  Scotia  he  held  out 
the  same  proposition,  as  the  basis  of  all 
future  political  connection  between  the 
province  and  the  parent  state.  On  the 
whole,  his  lordship  had  forfeited  his  word 
with  the  British  parliament.  He  had  of- 
fered to  the  IS  United  States  what  they 
refused  to  accept  of;  and  had  refused  to 
grant  to  the  loyal  province  of  Nova  Scotia 
what  he  offered,  and  theyjvere  willing  and 
immediately  ready  to  accept  of. 

He  lauffhed  at  the  hon.  gentleman's 
mention  of  the  exertion  and  vigour  of  mi- 
nistry, ridiculing  lord  North's  personal 
character  of  indolence,  which,  he  said,  was 
to  be  taken  as  the  barometer  of  ministerial 
exertion  and  ministerial  vigour.  He  de- 
clared, that  so  far  from  aiming  at  the  plac^ 
of  the  present  ministry,  he  knew  not  one 
gentleman  on  his  side  of  the  House  who 
acted  on  so  mean  and  mercenary  a  prin- 
ciple ;  that,  in  fact,  administration  had 
brought  the  country  into  so  disgraceful  . 
and  desperate  a  situation,  that  their  places 
were  not  worth  acceptmg,  and  were  places 
of  great  danger.  He  concluded  his'spcech 
wiui  giving  his  hearty  assent  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Dundoi  began  with  saying,  that  if  it 
was  faif  for  opposition  to  impute  charges  of 
criminality,  and  charges  of  deserving  cen- 
sure, to  nnnisters,  it  was  equally  fair  for  him 
to  impute  similar  charges  to  opposition : 
that  opposition  rested  tlnsir  charges  merely 
on  unproved  assertion;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  defence  of  ministry  was  founded  on 
well-ascertained  facts;  that  our  success, 
since  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
with  France,  was  an  ample  justification  of 
their  conduct ;  that  the  trade  of  France 
was  almost  ruined,  by  our  reneated  cap- 
tures of  their  merchantmen ;  that  the  cap- 
ture of  St*  Lucia  was  an  undeniable  proof 
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of  the  activity  of  ministry^  and  the  secrecy 
of  their  operations ;  that  he  ^as  last  year 
one  of  those  who  had  differed  greatly  from 
ministry  in  opinion,  respecting  the  mea- 
sure of  sending  out  commissioners  to 
America ;  that  he  then  thought  it  exceed- 
ingly wrong  to  make  any  further  conces* 
sion ;  he  was  now,  however,  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  ministry  acted  most 
wisely  in  that  respect ;  the  measure  was 
highly  necessary,  and  the  event  of  it 
shewed,  that  it  was  highly  expedient  and 
useful.  That  single  occurrence  had  re- 
'  conciled  many  jarring  opinions,  and  united 
roost  men  in  one  sentiment  respecting 
America ;  the  argument  that  they  were 
fighting  for  freedom  would  no  longer  hold ; 
it  was  now  evident,  that  there  was  a  set- 
tled disgust  against  this  countrj(  in  Ame- 
rica ;  that  the  Americans  wished  to  sepa- 
rate from  any  connection  with  us,  and' 
would  go  any  lengths  to  effect  such  a  aepa* 
ration.  .\fVhen  France  made  her  treaty 
known  by  the  rescript  delivered  to  lord 
Weymouth  by  the  marquis  de  Noailles,  he 
was  perfectly  convinced  France  did  not 
imagine  we  should  commence  hostiliti^ 
against  her,  but  had  been  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  this  country  was  tired  of  the 
American  war,  and  would  be  glad  of  any 
pretence  for  abandoning  it,  and  acknow- 
ledging the  independency  of  those  colonies 
who  called  themselves  the  United  States. 
France  had  seen  the  difference,  and  he  did 
not  doubt  she  was  heartily  sick  of  her 
treaty ;  if  she  were  not,  a  vigorous  con- 
tinuance  of  operations  against  her  and 
against  America,  would  make  both  the 
one  and  the  other  wish  for  a  dissolution  of 
tlieir  treaty.  America  at  present  owed 
more  than  she  could  pay.  Her  debt  was 
^ormous*  The  present  piinistry  were  al- 
most sure  of  success,  if  they  pursued  the 
American  war  wiUi  vigour,  which  he  hoped 
Bras  their  design,  and  in  that  case  he 
•crupled  not  to  declare,  tliat  they  deserved 
the  support  of  every  good  subject.  With 
regard  to  the  present  motion^  it  would  be 
right,  l>efore  any  gentlenuui  gave  his  vote 
either  for  or  agamstit,  to  recollect  the  pre- 
cise dates  of  the  various  transactions  to 
which  it  referred,  a  cii*cumstance  that  had 
not  been  adverted  to  in  the  early  part  of 
the  debate.  He  then  pointed  out  the  days 
gf  the  month,  and  tne  monUis  in  frhich 
M.  D'Estamg  sailed ;  in  which  the  orders 
were  sent  out  to  Philadelphia ;  in  which 
lord  Howe  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook  in 
pursuit  of  M.  D*Estaing,  and  in  which 
admiral  Byron  was  dispatched  to  follow 


D'EstaiDg,  inferring  from  the  whole>  that 
the  present  ministers  had  acted  with  a 
proper  degree  of  cautioni  activi^,  and 
vigour. 

Lord  Howe  said,  that  notwithstanding 
the  delicacy  of  his  situation  respecting  the  ' 
present  question,  and  the  embarrassment 
which  he  must  necessarily  feel  in  speaking 
to  a  matter  which  so  nearly  concerned  him- 
self, he  could  not  sit  silent  after  what  had 
fallen  ftrom  the  hon.  gaitleman  who  spoke 
last,  and  the  noble  lord  who  had  a  seat  at 
the  Admiralty-board.  The  noble  lord 
had  said,  that  two  ships  had  been  sent  out 
to  him,  previous  to  the  sailing  of  admiral 
B^ron  to  America.  It  was  very  true,  tw» 
ships  were  sent  out,  but  not  as  a  reinforcer 
ment;  on  the  contrary,  the  ships  were 
sent  out  with  express  orders  to  him  to 
send  them  back ;  the  one  of  them  brought 
the  commissioners,  and  the  orders  respect- 
ing that  sliip  were,  if  the  commissioners 
found  it  necessary  to  stay  but  a  short  time 
in  America,  they  were  to  come  back  in 
the  ship  that  brought  them ;  if  they 
thought  it  proper  for  them  to  continue  in 
the  country,  another  ship  was  to  be  sent 
home  immediately,  of  the  same  size  and 
number  of  guns ;  and  the  same  directions 
were  given  respecting  the  other  ship;  so 
that  his  fleet  was  not  in  the.least  reinforced 
by  the  two  siiips  mentioned  by  the  noble 
lord.  When  Philadelphia  was  evacuated, 
and  he  was  sailing  down  the  Delaware,  he 
was  met  by  a  packet  from  England,  which 
brought  him  advice  of  the  destination  of 
the  fleet  of  D'Estaing,  and  fresh  instruc- 
tions :  the  packet  also  told  him,  that  she 
had  within  a  fortnight  been  chaced  for 
two  days  by  the  French  fleet,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  far  off  Sandy  Hook ;  at  thai 
timp  he  was  preparing  to  comply  with 
some  orders  he  had  lately  received,  to  dis-  ' 
patch  all  his  fleet  but  three  ships  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  West  Indies.  He  was  left 
entirely  in  doubt,  between  his  old  and  his 
new  instructions,  Uie  latter  not  correcting 
or  contradicting  the  former ;  Uie  circum- 
stances of  affairs,  however,  induced  him  to 
consider  the  situation  of  Uie  army,  and  to 
collect  all  the  maritime  force  in  those  seas, 
to  prepare  both  for  his  defence  and  for 
an  attack  on  M.  D'Estaing,  in  case  such  m 
matter  appeared  either  from  the  situation 
of  the  French  fleet,  or  from  circumstances, 
advisable.  He  said,  that  had  the  French 
'fleet  got  to  Sandy-Hook,  all  the  naval 
force  that  England  could  send  out,  could 
not  have  saved  the  army,  who  must  have 
been  starved,  as  the  victuallecs  could  nU 
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in  that  case  have  reached  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  the  supplies  would  have  beea 
effectually  cut  off.  He  mentioned  the  ar- 
rive of  ene  of  admiral  Byron's  fleet,  which 
brought  him  information,  that  the  fleet 
was  destined  to  New  York,  although  his 
last  instructions  gave  him  to  understand 
^that  admiral  Byron's  fleet  were  to  rendez- 
vous at  Hali^Eix.  His  lordship  complained 
greatly  of  the  treatment  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  the  first  lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  of  the  attacks  on  his 
character  which  had  been  made  in  the 
newspapers,  and  which  he  had  no  doubt 
were  encouraged  by  those  in  power.  He 
was  aware  that  newspaper  writers  were  ge- 
nerally held  ui  contempt ;  but  he  begged 
leave  to  observe,  that  an  officer's  fame  was 
easily  sullied,  and  that  it  was  a  principle 
in  mathematics,  that  the  smallest  individual 
atom  of  matter  might  affect  the  motion  of 
a  large  and  powerful  body.  He  conceived, 
where  officers,  even  if  they  had  erred,  had 
only  erred  in  judgment  respecting  trifles, 
and  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  fault  essen- 
tially mischievous  or  detrimental  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  state,  it  was  the  duty 
of  ministers  to  support  them,  and  bear 
them  through  against  every  attack.  He 
concluded  with  asserting,  that  a  reinforce- 
ment of  five  or  seven  ships,  ought  at  any 
rate  to  have  been  sent  him  as  soon  as  the 
equipment  of  the  Toulon  fleet  was  known  ; 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  providential 
circumstance  of  D'Estaing's  squadron 
being  injured  by  a  storm,  and  the  safe  ar- 
rival of  the  packet  which  brought  him  the 
news  of  the  destination  of  the  Toulon  fleet, 
and  enabled  him  to  make  some  sort  of 
preparation,  both  the  fleet  and  army  must 
have  fallen  sacrifices ;  for  these  reasons 
hia  lordship  said  he  should  vote  for  the 
motion. 

Governor  Johnstone  said,  that  until  he 
bad  heard  an  hon.  admiral  (KeppeH  in 
his  place^  upon  a  former  debate  aeclare, 
*<  That  after  administration  had  received 
intelligence  conoerninff  the  destination  of 
the  Toulon  squadron,  he,  the  admiral,  was 
of  opinion,  Uiat  the  ministers  had  done 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  assist  lord 
Howe;  that  they  haa  Aot  force  sufficient 
to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean ;  that 
besides,  it  would. have  been  too  late  to 
stop  the  Toulon  squadron  at  the  Streights 
mouth,  afler  intelligence  had  been  received 
of  their  sailing ;  and  to  have  sent  off  a 
squadron  for  North  America,  before  it  was 
evident,  from  the  coursed  D'Estaing  held, 
that  be  was  bound  to   Ninrth  America, 
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would  have  been  equally  vrrong  and  im- 
prudent; and  that  flrom  the  moment  the 
frigates  arrived,  marking  D'Estuing's  des- 
ti/iation,  every  yispatch  was  used  in  send- 
ing admiral  Byron,  and  therefore  respect- 
ing that  transaction  he  could  not  blame 
them.*' 

He  then-  proceeded  thus :  I  say,  before 
I  heard  this  opinion  solemnly  delivered  by 
so  able  an  officer,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  fleet,  and  who  was  probably 
consulted^  I  never  entertained  a  doubt 
that  administration  were  highly  to  blame 
in  not  previously  sending  a  reinforcement 
of  five  ships  of  the  line  to  lord  Howe : 
undoubtedly,  after  so  respectable  an  au- 
thority, gentlemen  ought  to  weigh  the 
circumstances  well  before  they  pronounce 
a  censure  upon  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
who  were  supported  by  so  able  an  opinion 
in  the  arrangements  they  had  made.  But 
I,  who  do  not  form  my  decisions  on  the 
mere  opinions  of  others,  and  am  not  apt 
to  change  my  sentiments,  unless  I  am  con- 
vinced by  sound  argument,  do  still  main- 
tain, that  administration  ought  to  have 
sent  off  five  ships  of  the  line  to  North 
America,  the  momen^t  they  received  the 
intelligence  that  rendered  it  probable 
D'Estaing  was  bound  there.  That  intel- 
ligence, added  to  many  other  circum- 
stances, shewed  to  a  degree  of  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  Toulon  squadron  could  be 
bound  to  no  other  place.  .  Mr.  Deane,  the 
agent  for  the  Congress,  was  on  board ; 
Mr.  Gerard,  who  mid  signed  the  treaty 
with  the  American  deputies,  was  on  board ; 
much  merchandize  was  embarked;  the 
fate  of  our  own  fleet  and  of  our  own  army 
were  at  stake ;  the  principal  object  of  the 
war  depended  on  preventing  aily  bad  ef- 
fects wnich  this  squadron  might  produce 
in  North  America  without  a  timely  rein- 
forcement, and  therefore  everything  called 
for  the  measure  which  I  contend  should 
have  been  adopted ;  for  although  I  am  far 
from  thinking  the  consequences  would 
have  been  so  fatal  as  the  noble  lord  who 
spoke  last,  and  other  gentlemen,  have 
painted  them  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
or  that  we  were  totally  destitute  of  the 
means  of  resistance,  if  the  squadrop  then 
under  the  command  of  lord  Howe  had 
been  collected,  as  administration  had  rea- 
son to  suppose,  yet  in  tliat  case  the  dcci« 
sion  would  have  been  doubtful,  and  with 
the  chance  against  us,  and  upon  any  un- 
favourable event,  the  blow  would  have 
been  so  severe,  that  it  is  not  probable  we 
should  have  recovered  from  the  effects 
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during  the  trar;  and  therefore  the  risk  was 
such,  that  no  prudent  lueo,  having  the 
conduct  of  national  affairs,  should  have 
hazarded  the  consequ^ces,  especially 
when  thc^  had  both  tlie  means  of  avoid- 
ing it  with  certainty,  and  the  chance  of 
destroying  the  Toulon  squadron.  But, 
Sir,  I  will  always  be  fair  in  roy  arguments  ; 
I  impute  this  de}ay  to, the  unjust  fears  that 
were  then  propagated,  and  are  still  pro- 
pagated, with  a  view  to  stop  the  vigorous 
exertions  of  government,  of  the  dreadful 
consequen/ces  in  case  the  French  should 
enter  the  Channel  with  a  superior  fleet. 
-For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  such  dreadful 
apprehension  from  such  a  measure ;  I  wbh 
I  saw  them  there  with  even  four  or  five 
ships  superior,  I  would  give  them  this  ad- 
vantage to  have  the  chance  of  more  bene- 
ficial consequences.  I  remember  this  si- 
tuation,, so  much  dreaded,  happened  within 
my  own  memory.  When  I  went  first  to 
sea,  in  1744,  the  French  got  as  high  as 
Dungeness;  bat  the  exertions  at  that 
time,  as  we  should  find  them  again  on  a 
similar  occasion,  soon  fitted  out  old  guard- 
ships,  hulks,  and  every  thing  capable  of 
bearing  a  battery,  till  we  were  able  to  face 
them  in  six  or  eight  days.  The  enemy 
escaped  by  mismanagement ;  but  in  case 
they  had  come  to  an  engagement  tfaen^  or 
shall  ever  venture  a  battle  hereafter  in  the 
Channel,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  nature 
has  given  us  numerous  ports  in  the  Chan- 
nel for  the  protection  or  the  largest  ships, 
.while  the  French  on  the  contrary,  as  if 
Providence  intended  we  should  be  the 
mistress  of  the  narrow  seas,  have  not  one 
^  port  from  Ushant  to  Graveline  which  a 
line  of  battle  ship  can  eifter.  As  westerly 
winds  in  general  prevail,  what  then  is  to 
become  of  disabled  ships  in  the  event  of  a 
well-fought  battle?  They  must  run  to 
Norwa^  or  Denmark,  the  very  place  where 
I  should  wish  to  see  them  safely  lodged, 
entirely  out  of  the  way  of  injuring  us. 

As  I  d'lfkt  from  the  noble  lord  who 
spoke  last  in  almost  every  thing  he  has 
said,.!  will  consider  the  heads  of  his  dis- 
course separately,  and  ^ive  my  reasons  to 
the  House  for  this  disagreement.  His 
lordship  first  alleges  that  no  reinforcement 
was  sent  to  him,  because,  of  the  two  line 
of  battle  ships  mentioned  by  the  noble' 
lord  at  the  Admiralty,  one  was  intended 
to  attend  ,on  the  commissioners  in  ease 
thtnr  thought  proper  to  return  immediately, 
amd  the  other  was  destined  to  bring  his 
lordship  home-;  still  the  two  ships,  Trident 
nod  Ardenty  were  thei^ :  the  Adnuralty 


had  a  right  to  reckon  upon  them,  as  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  either  the 
commissioners,  who  sailed  in  the  Trident 
from  England  a  week  later  than  IVEslaing 
sailed  from  Toukm,  or  the  Ardent,  who 
sailed  with  the  convoy  a  little  before  tbem, 
could  possibly  have  left  the  ports  of  North 
America  before  the  packet,  which  sailed 
the  5th  of  May,  would  announce  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French  squadron,  and  there- 
fore they  were  ships  to  be  considered  as 
on  the  spot,  to  be  used  apd  depended 
upon  as  the  event  has  proved.  The  Ad- 
miralty had  further  reasons  to  expect  thait 
the  whole  of  lord  Howe's  force  would  ha¥t 
'been  collected,  especially  the  two-decked 
ships,  because  they  liad  sent  hb  lordsftyip  ^ 
very  early  notice  of  the  soilhig  of  M.  la 
Motte  Piquet,  and  of  the  certaincy  of  a 
war  with  France :  in  this  ease  his  force  wafe 
far  firom  being  despicable.  Why  the  tw9- 
decked  ships  were  not  collected  aifter  tfP6 
months  notice,  is  a  question  on  which  I 
am  persuaded  his  lordship  will  be  obfe  to 
give  very  good  reasons;  but  here  t  ae- 
knowledge  I  am  speaking  from  general  m- 
formation,  without  having  seen  the  parti- 
cular orders  transmitted  to  him,  whieh  his 
lordship  states  as  being  liable  Co  two  in- 
terpretations, and  this  brings  me  natnnilfy 
to  remark  the  improper  mode  of  our  pro- 
sent  proceeding,  in  proposing  severe  ee»- 
sures  without  bringing  the  whole  of  Hm 
evidence  necessary  to  understand  the 
transaction  before  us.  I  can  vote  npo^ 
the  subject,  because  I  am  suffteiently  ao- 
quaintc^  with  the  facts  necessary  to  fbraa 
ray  judgment,  but  I  question  if  an  htm- 
dred  members  in  the  House  know  thie 
actual  force  lord  Howe  had  under  hi^  com* 
mand,  or  the  confid^ace  the  Admiral^ 
could  have  that  this  force  would  be  om- 
lected,  besides  many  other  circumstances, 
that  should  be  in  proof  to  form  a  j»igment 
on  the  present  question. 

The  next  point  the  noble  lord  sNitesv 
and  the  hon.  gentleman  who  made  the 
motion  has  inforced  the  same  argument,  is^ 
that  in  case  M.  d'Estaing  had  found  ou^ 
army  at  Philadelphia,  and  our  ships  in  the 
Delaware,  that  the  army  would  have  been 
starved,  and  the  shipping  destroyed.  This 
opinion  is  general  throughout  ^e  natioR; 
it  has  been  favoured  l^  the  fHends  of  ad* 
ministration,  to  enforce  the  wisdom  of  their 
measure  in  abandoning  Philadelphia  so 
opportunely  as  thev  did.  It  has  been 
agreed  to  by  this  side  of  the  House^  to 
magnify  the  risk  whkh  our  fteet  and  oo# 
army  rim  by  tbair  bad  NNHMigeH!ient»    Bol 
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on  this  Aibject^  as  I  may  probably  do  on 
many  others^  I  differ  from  them  both.  I 
maintain,  as  I  altvaya  have  donei  that  the 
abandoning  Philadelphia  at  the  monieot 
we  did,  was  most  fatal  to  oor  Bf&m  ha 
Norti^ America ;  and  that  sappoising  no 
aoch  otders  had  been  giren^  and  M. 
d*fistaing  had  arrived  off  the  Delaware  as 
he  did,  that  neither  the  ships  in  thai  river, 
Bor  the  army  at  Philadelphia,  raft  any  risk 
team  that  circomstance,  fbr  six  or  eight 
weeks  at  least,  by  which  time  we  must 
have  been  relieved  from  any  impressions 
cf  restraint,  by  the  navigation  of  that 
river  being  Mterrttpted^  First,  !  say,  that 
t^  navigation  of  tnat  river  is  so  intricate, 
tbat  supposing  the  buoys  cut  away,  the 
blest  ptms  of  the  country  conkl  not  have 
traced  out  the  channel  to  have  ascended 
tHe  river  with  such  ships  as  those  under 
M.  D'Eftaing,  in  eight  or  (en  days.  Next 
I  asserti  that  none  of  the  74  or  80  gan 
Aipis,  without  being  lightened,  could  Imve 
pasocd  the  flats,  as  the  Trid^t  went  on 
ground  twiee  at  the  top  of  high  water, 
net  lirom  missing  the  channel,  but  from  the 
shallowness  of  the  watery  and  this  ship 
draws  three  feet  less  water  than  any  of 
Ihe  French  74  ^un  ships.  Thirdly,  I 
assert,  that  supposing  M.  lyEstaing,  with 
his  whole  force,  had  actually  ascended  iht 
Delaware,  above  the  flats,  that  all  our 
^ips,  both  men  of  war  and  transports, 
could  have  been  moved  in  safety  above 
the  chevatix  de  firize ;  or  the  transports 
could  have  been  removed  above  ^e  che- 
traax  de  frize,  and  the  ships  of  war  moored 
in  a  half  moon  below,  with  flanking  bat* 
teries  on  each  side  the  river,  which  was  in 
boaaeseion  of  our  army.  We  should  also 
have  had  the  advantage  of  sending  fire 
ahlps  dbwn  the  stream  among  the  enemy. 
The  river  is  not  so  broad  as  the  Thames 
at  Gravesend,  and  D'Estaing,  after  pass* 
ing  through  a  hot  fire  in  ascending,  must 
liave  been  repulsed  hi  the  same  manner 
wfekh  experience  has  demonstrated  we 
were  eapMe  of  doing  by  the  late  attack 
at  9t  Lucia,  where  adimral  Barrington, 
with  a  very  inferior  force  indeed,  has 
shewn  what  men,  not  wflHng  to  despair, 
eaa  accomplish.  For  vry  own  part,  after 
considering  the  subject  on  every  point, 
i^in  andagfifh^,  I  reidly  think,  so  far  firom 
any  danger  by  die  direct  application  of 
the  force  of  the  enemjr  in  the  Delaware, 
that  there  was  hardly  any  risk  from  any 
tking  that  could  have  been  done  by  them, 
m  that  river,  against  the  resistance  of  oar 
ships  and  Army ;  .New- York  wonrid  have 
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been  the  place  in  danger.    Bat  it  is  alwayi 
to  be  remembered,  if  orders  had  not  been 
given  for  leaving  Philadelphia,  our  great 
ships  of  war  would  not  have  been  in  the 
river  Delaware,  and  therefore  New  York 
was  equally  capable  of  receiving  the  de^ 
fence,  which  they  actually  did  present 
when  lyEstaina  came  off  that  pott.    So 
that  on  every  aitematlve  the  operations  cf 
hie  force  would  have  been  equaBy  abor-^ 
tive.    But  the  noble  lord  says,  tWe  army 
Would  have  been  starved*    To  ray  know« 
ledge  there  was  five  weeks  provisioa  far 
the  army  4t  Philadelphia,  and  atiN  gr«|Uef 
quantities  in  the  river  when  wef  arrived 
there,  thouch  k  had  been  determined  to 
leave  the  pmce.    If  general  Clinton  had 
been  to  begin  his  eampfirign  in  Peimivl^ 
vanie,  undoiditedly  he  would  have  had  a 
larffer  stock  of  provisions  in  store  there^ 
and  therefore  k  is  net  a  jast  argmnent  td 
confound  tiie  consequences  of  nixed  phMM. 
But  as  the  case  hapfiened,  five  weeks  pre^fc 
visions  coald,  without  hardship,  h&ft  been 
prolonged  to  ten.    The  ferlile  countries 
of  the  Jerseys  and  Pensvlvania,  and  the 
lower  counties  on  the  Delaware^  would 
have  been  open  to  us,  and  all  of  dMm/ 
founding  in  provisionsw      On  the  first 
movement  of  eur  troops  Washingtovi  n^ast 
have  crossed  the  Susquehanna,  a^  left  aH 
those  plentiftil  regions  to  our  forage ;  even 
as  matters  then  stood,  confining  ourselves 
to  PhihaMphia,  without  an  out-post,  pro- 
visions edme  into  the  town  ki  tm  greatest 
abundance.  ^  I  have  hMrd  iMcb  of  th6 
starving,  and  various  distresses  which  the 
army  underwent  since  I  eame  to  EAgland ; 
but  1  was  an  eyewitness  to  <io>8aeh^  scenes 
of  misery;   tft^  the  contrary,  tl»e  most 
plentiful  niarike«8  I  eve^'beheld^  were  at 
railadelphia  and  New  York.    The  troo)^ 
lived  as  well  as  could  he  wishied,  oad  rither 
in  too  great  abumhmeefiBV  the  haii^deedft 
of  a  a^dier.    Things  were  dettr,  bvH  noH 
fironr  any  want  in  the  articles,  but  A^'  gre«t 
plenty  of  mmey  circulated  t^  s«dt  a  fleM 
and  such  an  alrmy,  with  their  seteral  al- 
tendttits.    It  is  therefi>re  efear,  f  hM  we 
did  aot  escape  the  bad  eenseqoenteb  flwt 
might  be  dreaded  from  the  Toulon  ieel^ 
fVom  the  orders  which  we^  gi^M  ^ 
abandoMng  Phik^lphia ;  ewtheeontrari^ 
the  inmwineht  danger,  and  greatest  tmk 
wh^h  we  rtm,  was  iVe»»  those  teff  ardert; 
fbr  I  admit,  W  ITEstaihg  had  e)&t^eA  oar 
ships  at  the  aritieal  moment,  a#fer  ow* 
army  had  al^aadoned  PhtladelphJ^  and 
when  we  were  coinhig  widi  themea'of  war 
and  troasparts  llranr  Oo  Deitftave^  tll6 
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blow  wofuld  tuive  been  most  diiattrous,  nor 
can  administration  take  any  credit  from 
those  orders  without  leaving  themselves 
devoid  of  excuse  in  the  present  question ; 
for  surely  if  they  had  ordered  Philadelphia 
to  be  abandoned  with  a  view  to  the  opera^ 
tions  of  the  Toulon  fleet,  or  any  force  that 
might  be  sept  by  France,  they  are  doubly 
criminal  in  not  sending  timely  reinforce- 
ments of  ships  to  defeat  the  views  of  the 
enemy  which  they  had  so  cleariy  foreseen : 
neither  can  administration  claim  the  merit 
of  the  success  of  the  troops  in  the  West 
Indies  as  the  good  effect  of  that  order 
whidi  the  learned  lord  had  ascribed  to 
them,  for  in  case  those  troops  had  sailed 
as  was  intended,  half  would  have  been  in 
their  graves  at  this  moment.  They  would 
have  proceeded  in  the  hurricane  months 
at  the  most  sickly  season.  As  the  case 
has  happened,  they  went  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable season  for  performing  those 
voyages,  and  for  active  operations  in  that 
climate.  I  was  equally  willing  the  troops 
should  have  been  employed  in  the  West 
Indies  in  the  winter  time  as  the  learned 
lord,  but  I  say  they  might  equally  have 
done  what  they  have  now  performed,  and 
have  acted  four  months  in  North  America 
against  the  revolted  colonies  at  the  most 
critical  moment  of  our  dispute,  where  re- 
treat  upon  concession  was  fatal  to  our 
Cause. 

I  shall  now  nroceed  to  examine  the 
other  positions,  laid  down  by  the  noble 
lord,  and  the  subsequent  conduct  he  held 
relative  te  those  transactions,  as  far  as  they 
refer  to  the  subject  now  before  us.  I 
know  how  justly  nigh  the  character  of  the 
noble  lord  stands  for  naval  reputation ;  no 
man  could  esteem  it  in  a  higher  degree 
than  I  did  myself,  before  the  transaction  I 
am  going  to  speak  o£  Perhaps  my  disap- 
pointment was  the  greater  on  that  account 
and  the  estinlate  I  made  of  the  force  of 
the  enemy,  was  less  from  the  opinion  I  had 
of  the.  vice-admiral  who  commanded  our 
fleet.  I  understand  his  conduct  has  re 
ceived  repeated  applause  from  officers  of 
high  reputation  in  tnis  House,  while  I  was 
al^ent  from  sickness ;  but  this  shall  not 
prevent  me  from  speaking  my  own  opinion 
freely  on  this,  and  every  other  subject  I 
have  been  told  the  two  noble  admirals  have 
been  .pouring  incense  on  each  other's 
heads  in  very  copious  streams.  I  agree 
they  stand  in  the  most  respectable  light  on 
account  of  their  former  services ;  and  I 
also  agree  with  my  friend  below  me,  that 
in  case  any  minister  has  been  guilty  of 


any  improper  conduct,  that  has  driven 
such  men  from  the  service  of  the  state  at 
this  critical  moment,  when  the  exertions 
of  all  good  men  are  so  much  wanted,  to 
repel  uie  common  enemy,  that  such  a  mi- 
nister should  feel  the  indignation  of  this 
House,  and  of  his  country  at  large.  But 
if  it  should  aprpear  on  the  other  hand,  that 
any  set  of  •military  men,  in  their  several 
pretensions,  are  become  too  high  for  the 
state,  I  hope  there  is  still  left  in  the  nation 
virtue  and  spirit  sufficient  to  repel  such 
claims,-  and  ability  enough  to  be  found  in 
the  naval  department  to  resist  the  power 
of  our  enemies,  if  they  were  dead. 

Administration  has  certainly  great  credit 
in  dispatching  the  two  packets  from  Fal- 
mouth, to  give  the  noble  lord  notice  of  the 
sailing  of  the  Toulon  squadron,  and  the 
packet  that  did  arrive  in  America  having 
fallen  in  with  that  squadron ;  from  every 
particular  which  the  captain  related,  it  was 
evident  to  me,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  they 
were  bouijd  to  sweep  the  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, from  Virginia  northward. 

The  packet  arrived  the  29th  of  June, 
and  certainly  gave  sufficient  time  for  every 
preparation  to  be  made  for  receiving  the 
enemy,  who  did  not  arrive  off  New  York 
till  the  11th  of  July.  Whether  those  pre- 
parations were  made,  or  otherwise,  is  a 
question  I  shall  not  now  enter  into. — I 
mean  at  present  only  to  take  notice  of 
some  assertions  in  a  pamphlet*  that  has 
been  circulated  with  great  industry,  at 
preparatory  to  mislead  our  judgments  in 
the  question  of  to-day.  1  shall  make  but 
very  few  quotations,  so  the  House  need 
not  be  alarmed,  lest  I  should  read  the 
whole,  as  was  done  by  another  pamphlet 
in  a  former  debate. 

This  performance  I  can  hardly  attribute 
to  the  noble  lord  to  whom  it  relates :  it  is 
too  fulsome  flattery  for  me  to  suppose  he 
had  any  share  in  it,  or  that  he  can  give  it 
the  least  countenance  now ;  nor  should  t 
have  envied  his  lordship  any  of  the  praises 
bestowed  by  so  idolatrous  an  author,  if  he 
had  not  taken^  notice  of  so  insigniflcant  n 
person  as  myself,  and  misrepresented-  my 
opinions.  His  patron  mieht  have  enjoyed 
the  glory  of  making  a  bridge  of  boats  to 
pass  the  army  over  the  rill  that  separates 
Sandy  Hook  from  the  n|ain,  with  the  as-, 
sistance  of  all  the  boats  from  50  sail  of 
pendants,    400    transports^  and  200  flat 

*  Candid  Ntrratife  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Fleet,  under  the  command  of  liOrd  Howe 
in  America. 
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boats,  without  my  interference.  I  am 
-williilg  the  House  should  understand  this 
marvellous  work  was  equal  to  every  thing 
in  ancient  story,  and  even  superior  to 
Cssar*s  bridge  over  the  Rhine ;  but  in  that 
part  which  respects  myself  I  cannot  so 
easily  submit.  The  author  be^s  by 
makmg  an  apology  for  obtrudine  on  the 
public  ^*  The  rough  unpolished  language 
of  a  seaman,  little  versed  in  the  elegancies 
of  composition,  and  unambitious  of  the 
praises  of  a  briUiant  diction,  or  the  smooth, 
now  of  well-rounded  periods."  I  shall 
read  but  one  quotation  more  of  this 
flowery  turgid  performance,  in  order  to 
shew  that  this  pamphlet  could  never  be  the 
production  of  any  seaman.  In  p.  34  he 
says,  **  Majesty  itself  was  brought  forward 
to  iavour  the  deceit,  after  having  been  first 
deceived,  and  every  meretricious  artifice 
of  pomp  and  shew  put  in  practice  to  cover 
our  weakness,  under  the  hands  of  our  state 
quacks.  The  nation  assumed  the  false  and 
transient  flush  of  a  consumptive  patient, 
while  she  languished  interiorly,  and  her 
whole  frame  was  menaced  with  speedy 
dissolution.^*  Afler  hearing  such  bombast, 
I  suppose  die  House  are  sufficiently  able 
to  juage  whether  any  rough  seaman  was 
concerned  in  this  narrative. 

The  author,  after  stating  the  miserable, 
lamentable,  aflrightened  situation  in  which 
we  were  placed  at  New  York,  proceeds  in 
saying,  p.  15,  *'  Yet  a  gentleman,  who  at 
that  time  obtruded  himself  into  the  society 
of  those  officers,  who,  in  their  company, 
vnss  the  loudest  in  bewailing  our  deplor- 
able situation,  and  the  desperate  card,  lord 
Howe  was  forced  to  play — whose  invec- 
tives against  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
as  evidently  designing,  by  a  delay  of  suc- 
cours, to  destroy  or  diserace  the  vice  ad- 
miral, were  the  most  pointed  and  virulent. 
This  gentleman  now  hesitates  not  to  as* 
sen,  that  lord  Howe  enjoyed  a  superiority 
pv^  the  French  commander,  and  should 
be  accountable  to  the  public  for  not  hav- 
ing availed  himself  of  this  superiority.  I 
write  not  from  the  information  of  the 
•liameless  editor  of  the  Morning  Post: 
That  he  hath  hazarded  this  assertion  to 
men  in  pow^,  I  know  from  the  most  re- 
spectable authority.  Yet  this  m&n  was 
ooce  a  sea-officer !  The  lists  of  both  fleets 
lie  before  the  public ;  let  them  answer 
this  no  less  upright  commissioner,  than 
experienced  captain.  Nor  can  governor 
Johnstone  be  offended  if  his  assertions  on 
this  subject  be  esteemed,  by  the  writer  of 
this  narrative,  so  rash  and  ignorant  as  to 
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deserve  no  other  refutation  than  what 
must  occur  to  the  meanest  capadty— >to 
those  who  are  the  least  conversant  in  navji 
matters.  The  same  lists  shall  stand  in  <n^ 
position,  even  to  higher  authority,  to  the 
authority  of  the  great  loi;d  who  so  worthily 
presides  over  the  navy  department.  For 
ne  too,  from  his  place  in  parliament,  when 
called  upon  officially  to  quiet  the  fears  of 
the  people,  blushed  not  to  have  recourse 
to  misinformation  and  falsehood.'' 

Now,  Sir,  I  assert,  before  you  and  the 
whole  world,  that  what  is  here  imputed  to 
me  by  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  not 
true.  I  never  obtruded  myself  into  the 
society  of  any  set  of  men ;  the  moment  I 
heard  the  French  fleet  had  appeared,  J, 
thought  it  my  duty  to  go  down  to  Sandy- 
Hook  in  the  nieht  to  offer  my  poor  ser- . 
vices ;  neither  did  I  ever  bewail  our  de- 
plorable situation  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  French  squadron  coming  on  the 
coast  of  America.  I  thought  it  a  lucky 
circumstance.  I  expressed  that  senti- 
ment to  all  with  whom  I  conversed. 
I  am  glad  I  did  not  know  the  immi- 
nent dan^r  we  were  in  until  I  came 
to  this  city,  the  centre  of  all  true  in- 
telligence, otherwise  I  might  have  passed 
more  uneasy  hours,  I  also  deny,  that 
ever  I  asserted  that  lord  Howe  had  a  su-. 
periority  over  the  French  squadron  when 
they  appeared  off  the  port  of  New-York. 
If  the  noble  lord  can  remember  any  thing 
that  passed  between  him  and  a  person  of 
so  little  consequence  as  myself,  he  must 
know,  that  so  far  from  entertaining  that 
sentiment,  when  the  noble  lord  talked  of 
going  out  of  the  harbour  to  give  them 
battle,  I  said  that  I  though^  he  was.  not  of 
sufficient  force  to  hazard  an  engagement ; 
but  I  always  thought,  with  a  proper  dis- 
position of  his  force,  he  was  fully  capable 
of  defendinff  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
"What  I  said  then,  and  what  I  assert  now, 
is,  that  after  the  junction  of  the  Cornwall 
of  74  guns,  the  Reasonable  of  64,  the  Re^ 
nown  of  50,  and  the  Centurion  <^f  50,  all 
heavy  metal  ships,  lord  Hdwe  was  equal, 
if  not .  superior,  in  force  to  t}ie  French  , 
squadron.  I  give  it  also  as  my  opinion, 
with  deference  to  better  judgments,  that 
when  his  lordship  appeared  off  Rhode 
Island,  though  he  did  not  take  the  whole 
of  his  force  with  him,  that  he  was  fully 
equal  to  M.  IVEstaing,  and  I  reckon  in 
the  following  manner : — his  fleet  was  the 
best  manned  that  ever  went  to  sea,  com- 
manded by  brave,  judicious  officers ;  the 
French  were  ill-manned  and  sickly,  and 
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damaged  umi  entering  and  returning 
through  the  fire  of  the  batteries  on  Rhode 
Uaod.  1  shall  read  the  list  of  the  two 
aquadronty  and  the  manner  I  dass  them : 

I  esteem  the  a  match  for  the 

Guru.  Pounderi,  Gunt. 

ComwoU..-74     18  A  32    Caesar         74 
which  was  beat  by  the  Isis  of  50  guns. 


Eagle  64> 

Experiment  50 
Trident  ... 
Koebuck ... 
Reasonable 
Phcenix  ,•• 
Somerset ... 
Konsuch  ••• 
Richmond 
St.  Albany 


64 
44 
64 
44 
70 
64 
32 
64 


Venus 36 


Ardent     .. 

Pearl    

Freston    .. 

Apollo 

Isis  

Vigilant    .. 
Centurion 
Sphip^..... 
Renown  «• 


64 
32 
50 
32 
50 
20 
50 
20 
50 


18 
12 
18 

9 
18 

9 
18 
18 
12 
18 
12 
18 
12 
12 
12 
12 
24 
12 

9 
12 


24 

^*  -Tonnante 
24' 


Languedoc  84 


80 


Guerrier  74 
Hector »  74 
Protecteur  74 


Zelei 
MarseiUea 


74 
74 


24 


Valiant       €4 
Provence    64 


Fantasque 
Sagittaire 


64 
50 


[9  and  18  pounders. 

But  it  mi^  be  said,  althouah  lord  Howe 
had  a  supenorky,  by  the  addition  of  his 
heavy  frigates ;  yet  it  was  impossible  they 
could  be  brought  to  act  in  the  disposition 
m  which  I  have  placed  tbem.  This  1  ad* 
aait,  htti  at  the  same  time  J  conteud,  that 
lord  Howe  had  a  complete  line  of  heavy 
ships  capable  of  lying  along-side  the 
French  ships^  and  in  half  an  hour's  action, 
every  one  knows  the  line  of  battle  mu6t 
be  broI(^,  when  all  the  frigates  could 
eome  t^  have  acted  to  the  utmost  of  their 
force,  if  this  is  not  admitted,  it  would  be 
impassible  for  lord  Howe,  or  any  other 
ofi^r,  to  have  availed  hinself  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  any  number  of  larger  ships ; 
foe  siipaostng  his  frigates  Jiad  all  been  fitty- 
-gun  snips,  still  no  greater  number  than 
the  ahias  opposed  to  the  enemy's  line  can 
actattne  beginning,  until  they  are  broken 
and  scattered,  which  must  always  happen, 
as  I  said  b^re,  in  half  an  Itour,  in  every 
sea  engagement.  The  generality  of  man* 
kind  are  confounded  in  their  opinions  by 
the  weight  of  metal,  and  the  number  of 
guns  stated,  without  knowing  the  real  cir- 
cumstances attending  those  apparent  dis^ 
proportions.  1  reckon  an  English  64  gun 
ship  a  watch  for  any  74  gun*  ship  out  of 
Feanc^.    The  difference  b^ween  the  actual 
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force  of  two  such  ships  is  not  so  much  as 
people    Imagine.    They  generally    o^unt 
the  difference  of  ten  guns^  but  in  foct  the  - 
difierence  upon  the  real  efficient  batteriea 
is  only  two  guns,  the  rest  arises  from  the 
guns  on  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle, 
which  are  light,  and  not  of  such  conse* 
quenoe,  and  are  often  in  the  way  of  work- 
ing the  ship.     Respecting  the  weight  of 
metal,  I  think  the  English  64'  has  a  great 
advantage  over  the  French  74.    Experi- 
ence has  convinced  me,  that  the  French 
36  pounder  (equal  to  our  42  pounder)  is 
a  gun  that  cannot  be  managed  sufficiently 
quick.    Whatever  gun  is  above  the  size  oi 
being  loaded  by  one  man  to  axunge,  and 
breeched  abont  by  ome  man  to  a  hairaaptkei 
I  esteem  too  large  for  action.  *  I  believe 
the  18  and  24  pounders,  whidi  all  our  64 
gon  ships  carried,  to  be  the  fittest  guns  for 
use  ID  a  dose  engagement ;  the  quickneu 
of  their  fire,  and  tli«  certainty  of  pointing 
them  well  and  easily*  does  more  than  com^ 
pensate  for  the  difference  of  damage  when 
they  hit.    I  do  not  say  this  will  be  the 
case  in  an  engagement  like  Mr.  Keppel's, 
on  contrary  tacks,  where  the  ahips  came 
up  scattered,  and  the  enemy  have  time  to 
load  again  before  they  meet.    Here  the 
heavy  grape-shot  does  ffreat  misdiief  to 
the  sails  and  rigging,    i  i^eak  of  a  close 
engagement  on  the  same  tack,  in  the  usual 
manner.    I  think  also,  that  one  of  our  new 
fifty-gun  sh^s,  with  12  and  24  pounders, 
is  nearly  a  match  for  a  French  64.    What . 
happened  in  this   very    transaction    will 
vindicate  my  opinion.    The  Isis,  one  of 
the  worst  of  the  fifty-gun  ships   of  lord 
Howe's  squadron,  fell  in  with  the  Caesar, 
the  finest  74  of  D*£staing*s  fleet,  and  a  flag 
ship  too,  and  in  a  fair  engagement  the  Isia 
beat  the  Caesar.     Much  praise  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  captain,  officers  and  sea- 
men of  the  Isis,  for  this  extraordinary  gal- 
lant action,  but  it  shews  at  the  same  time 
that  my   opinions  are  not   extravagant. 
The  Jupiter,  one  of  our  50  gun  8hi|)s,  veiy 
ill  manned,  has  lately  had  an  engagement 
with  the  Trident  of  61i  guns,  and  Hhe  issue 
has  been  favourable,  to  my  opmieo.    The 
battle  was  drawn  without  any  claim  to  a 
superiority  by  the  French  ship.    1  coold 
give  m^y  proofii  in  the  history  of  naval 
engagements,  that  my  opinion  is  justified 
by  experienoe,  nor  do  I  know  any  mstanoa^ 
where  it  can  be  ooatradtcted  upon  any' 
trial  that  has  been  made.    But  the  Hoin« 
will  observe,  by  the  list  of  the  squadrons 
which  1  have  read,  that  no  such  dttpropor- 
tion  of  force  existed^  because  any  dinerenoft 
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that  mftj  appear  in  the  ships  of  the  Hne, 
was  fallj  comj^sated  by  th«  assistante 
they  woold  flerive  from  the  frigates,  three 
of  wfaidh  were  of  two  decks,  and  one  (the 
Vigilaot)  an  old  India  ship,  of  twenty  24 
pounders,  AU  the  others,  exc^^ng  the 
JSphynXy  were  h^avy  metal  frigates,  of  96 
mad  32  guns,  carrying  twelve  pounders  on 
their  maifi  battery.  These,  Sir,  are  the 
opintons  whidi  I  am  ready  to  avow,  but 
vrhich  1  should  not  have  ofered  to  the 
House,  if  the  pamphlet  I  have  read  had  not 
quoted  them  untraly.  I  acknowledge  I 
have  frequently  repeated  these  sentiments 
to  all  my  acquaintance,  both  here  and  at 
New  York,  but  I  have  never  pressed  them 
upon  any  of  the  members  or  administra- 
tion, with  whom  I  have  had  very  little  con- 
versation on  the  subject,  and  whenever  I 
have  mentioned  them  to  oth««,  I  have  al* 
ways  spoken  my  sentioicnts  as  I  do  now, 
witb  due  deference  for  the  character  of  the 
boble  lord,  and  a  proper  diffidence  in  my 
own  judgment :  at  the  same  time  I  have  a 
certain  conviction  in  my  own  mind  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  advance.  I  am  still  at  a 
loss  to  know  whether  the  noble  lord  him- 
self really  thought  his  squadron  was  infe- 
rior in  force  to  that  of  M.  D'Estaing.  I 
have  never  heard  this  asserted  by  any 
officer  who  served  in  the  fleet,  I  have  al- 
ways heard  it  alledged,  that  his  lordship 
was  manceuvcin^  for  the  wind,  and  meant 
to  give  D'Estamg  battle,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  storm.  If  so,  I  conclude, 
be  expected  to  defeat  his  opponent,  which 
would  have  proved  his  superiority ;  and  I 
•moerely  believe  this  would  have  been  the 
case  had  the  two  squadrons  engaged.  As 
to  all  the  dreadful  consequences  of  famine, 
or  surrender  of  the  army,  whidi  the  noble 
lord  has  enumerated,  supposing  M.  D'Es- 
taing  had  got  possession  of  Sandy- Hook, 
1  cannot  subscribe  to  them  in  the  extent 
be  has  stated.  I  have  been  informed,  that 
by  driving  Long  Island  there  would  have 
been  found  six  months  subsistence  for  the 
troops,  besides  the  various  means  of  ob- 
taining supplies  through-  the  sound,  while 
tie  blockade  of  the  port  tould  not  have 
continved  without  relief,  above  six  or  oight 
weeks  atmost. 

As  to  the  manncJT  in  which  this  motion 
bas  been  supported  by  my  hon.  friend  who 
moved  it,  dthough  i  shall  vote  with  him 
on  the  question  being  put,  yet  I  cannot 
agfee  in  the  reasons  he  has  given  to  in- 
duce othera  to  join  with  us.  1  vote  for  Uie 
reasons  I  have  given  myself,  and  not  fbr 
asqr  he  has  uttered ;  mdeed  I  caonot  help 

yiOU  XX.] 


remarking,  that  my  hon.  friend,  who  ia 
the  closest  reasoner  1  ever  knew,  and  the 
most  accurate  relator  of  any  fact  in  the 
course  of  his  argument,  has,  in  myappre* 
liension,  failed  in  both  these  particulars 
this  day.  He  admits  diat  his  premises 
are  false,  and  yet  he  says,  that  those  who 
voted  on  the  former  question,  and  the 
members  of  admhnistration  in  particular^ 
who  alledged  we  had  42  ships  of  the  Kne 
ready  last  spring,  are  bound  to  vote  with 
faim  now,  or,  in  other  words,  all  that  voted 
the  one  way  before,  are  bound  to  vote  the 
other  wa^  now.  This  is  a  curious  method 
of  obtaining  a  majority,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  explanation  of  this  figure  of-  rhe- 
toric by  his  eloquent  friend,  that  we  are 
catched  in  the  two  horns  of  a  dilemma,  I 
acknowledge  my  stupidity  in  nA  compre* 
hendtng  the  force  of  this  manner  of  rea« 
soning,  or  the  propriety  of  a  motion  com- 
ing from  a  man  who^<ihnits  the  principal 
fact,  on  which  he  founds  bis  conclusion^ 
to  be  ^se.  My  argument  is  di^rent ; 
fbr,  I  maintain,  wheUier  we  had  4*2  shme 
of  the  line  ready,  or  a  lesser  number,  the 
safety  of  our  army,  and  the  security  pf  our 
affairs  in  North  America,  demanded  wo 
should  have  run  the  risk  of  sending  off  a 
small  detachment  to  lord  Howe. 

The  matter  of  fact  which  my  hon.  friend 
has  misquoted,  respects  the  proposals  fbr 
the  basis  of  treating,  in  the  first  letter  froctt 
the  commissioners  to  the  Cpngress.  After 
stating  diat  the  commissioners  had  re- 
nounced all,  which  by  the  bye,  is  the  best 
reason  I  have  heard  for  his  favourite  doc- 
trine of  yielding  independence;  he  al- 
ledees  we  had  specifically  o^red  a  free 
trade  with  all  the  world.  Now  the  words 
of  the  commissioners'  letter  upon  that 
article  is,  "  to  extend  every  fVee- 
dom  to  trade,  that  our  respectife  mte- 
rests  can  require ;*  by  which  it  is  plain, 
the  subject  was  open  to  a  full  discussioli 
of  the  Coivgress.  It  is  true,  in  a  subsie^ 
ouent  declaration  which  1  did  not  sign, 
tne  other  commissioriers  say  <<  they  wer^ 
authorised  and  desirous  to  extend  evety 
freedom  to  trade."  But  this  enumeration 
has  a  clear  reference  to  the  specific  words 
in  the  first  letter;  and  I  can  declare  for 
one,  it  never  was  my  intention  to  admit  of 
foreign  ships  trading  to  the  ports  of  North 
America;  but  I  meant,  as  far  as  our 
powers  extended,  to  remove  every  unne- 
cessary clog  on  the  commerce  of  the 
Americans,  many  of  which  restraints  I  be- 
lieve to  exbt  without  any  benefit  to  thia 
nation. 
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Before  I  sit  down,  there  is  one  word  in 
the  motion,  which  I  shall  move  to  amend ; 
it  is  the  epithet  **  gross/'  I  think  the 
motion  will  run  in  a  more  dignified  parlia- 
mentary stile  without  it,  and  I  hate  eross 
epithets  in  puhlic  proceedings.  With  re- 
spect to  the  other  motion  that  is  to  follow, 
I  cannot  conceive  upon  what  principle  of 
consistency  it  can  be  moved  by  the  same 
person  who  proposes  the  present  motion. 
I  cannot  be  of  opinion,  that  the  ministers 
were  to  blame,  for  not  sending  a  fleet  to 
Gibraltar,  and  a  reinforcement  to  North 
lAmerica  at  the  same  time.  They  ought 
to  have  done  the  one  or  the  other,  I  admit, 
l>ut  not  both  ;.and  whoever  moves  a  cen- 
sure on  their  conduct,  should  chuse  which 
of  the  two  he  prefers,  as  the  measure  they 
4>ught  to  have  adopted.  I  shall  therefore 
hope,  my  honoitrable  friend  will  not  ofier 
his  last  motion  to  the  House,  or  in  case  he 
does,  that  it  may  be  rejected. 

Lord  Howe  rose  to  reply ;  he  said,  from 
what  the  hon.  gentleman  had  thrown  out 
.relative  to  the  pamphlet,  it  was  pretty 
evident  he  either  thought  that  he  had  been 
<;oncenied  in  writing  it,  or  that  it  was 
written  with  his  cognizance :  he  assured 
the  hon.  gentleman,  that  neither  was  the 
case ;  he  had  not  seen  nor  had  he  heard 
of  the  pamphlet,  till  it  was  received  by  him 
at  his  country  house ;  he  did,'  however, 
guess  at  the  author,  for  whom  he  would 
say  thus  much ;  that  his  assertion  relative 
.to  the  hon.  gentleman,  was  so  far  near  the 
truth,  that  whei)  he  was  in  America,  he 
had  been  told  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
there  said,  he  tbought.him  superior  in  force 
to  M.  D'Estaing.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  now  declared  to  the  House,  that  his 
jfieet  was  excellently  manned.  He  begged 
leave  to  assert  the  contrary ;  his  fleet  was 
very  far  from  being  well  manned  ;  it  was 
true,  when  the  alarm  of  the  Toulon  squad- 
ron being  near  the  Hook  was  first  given, 
sdl  sorts  of  persons,  many  who  had  been 
.  to  sea,  and  many  who  had  never  been  on 
^hip-board,  came  down  with  the  greatest 
alacrity,  and  offered  their  service  onboard 
the  fleet ;  he  should  be  ungratefut  in  the 
highest  degree,  if  he  did  not  ffive  them  in- 
finite credit  for  their  spirited  conduct  on 
the  occasion ;  but  he  should  be  unworthy 
^to  hold  a  naval  command,  if  he  deem^ 
^ips  so  filled,  ships  well  manned.  The 
consequence  proved  it ;  for  each  time  he 
put  to  sea,  and  sailed  after  D'Estaing, 
Skis  sick  increased  amazingly^  and  he  was 
obliged  to  land  them,  once  upwards  of  360 
at  a  tioie^  ia  4)rder  for  th^  recoT«ry»  and 


to  prevent  those  who  were  well  on  baard 
the  fleet  from  being  encumbered,  in  ease 
of  an  action,  which  was  what  they  ex* 
pected  every  day.  Indeed  as  he  went 
out  expressly  to  fight  D'Estaing,  and  aa 
the  fleets  were  on  the  point  of  engaging, 
when  M.  D'Estaing  suddenly  altered  hia 
course,  ^d  bearing  away  to  the  southward^ 
was  soon,  from  the  state  of  the.  weather, 
out  of  sight,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  no 
right  to  say,  that  every  thing  was  not 
done  that  the  nature  of  affiurs  would 
admit^  to  bring,  the  Toulon  squadron  to 
action. ' 

He  understood,  indeed,  that  the  gentle* 
man  had  quitted  the  profession  for  some 
time ;  but  that  a  man  who  had  ever  been 
in  it,  should  have ,  so  totally  lost  all  ideas 
of  it,  as  to  talk  bf  piecing  out  a  line  of 
battle  with  frigate,  against  a  great  heavy 
line  of  the  enemy  of  much  superior  ships  I 
He  did  not  know  what  term  to  give  to  such 
arguipent*  The  gentleman  had  talked  of 
50  and  60  gun  ships  heing  equal  to  74*s ; 
and  that  a  small  ship  supported  by  a  fri- 
ffate  could  beat  a  large  ship.  Possibly,  his 
lordship  said,  in  a  single  engagement :  and 
possibly  also,  a  smaller  ship  might  singly 
engage  a  much  larger  one  with  success, 
by  the  superior  gallantry  of  commanders 
and  men — But  to  transfer  this  reasoning, 
uncertain  in  the  case  even  of  single  ships, 
to  a  general  engagement  in  a  great  line  of 
battle!  No  man  could  argue  so  who 
knew  what  a  line  of  battle  was ;  for  that 
in  such  a  case,  the  frigates  probably  coul4 
not  act  at  all ;  and  the  smaller  vessels  cer- 
tainly with  increased  disadvantage,  against 
the  combined  and  greatly  multiplied  force 
of  the  superior  line.  ^ 

His  lordship  took  notice  of  the  insinua* 
tion,  of  growing  too  great  for  the  state. 
His  lordship  assured  the  House,  that  np 
man  felt  more  ardour  to  serve  his  country 
than  he  did ;  but  he  begged,  that  as  men 
of  consideration  and  honour,  they  would 
weigh  the  circumstances  of  the  case  he 
should  suppose  to  them.  If  an  officer  who 
accepts  a  command,  in  America  suppose, 
is  thwarted,  disappointed  and  deceived  in 
tha(  command  by  the  minister  for  the  Ame* 
rican  department ;  if  an  officer  who  is  ap- 
pointed to  a  naval  command,  meets  with 
nothing  but  neglects  and  injuries  fix>m  the 
Admiralty ;  if  the  first  Jord  of  that  depart- 
ment sets  all  his  power  against  all  the  cre- 
dit and  character  of  that  officer.  I  can 
prove  what  1  suppose,  and  will  go  into  the 
proof  whenever  the  House  pleases. 

The  lion,  geotiema^  M  asserted  th»| 
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New  York  was  aUe  to  defend  itself;  that 
tbe  fleet  might  ha?e  been  hauled  up  the 
river,  and  the  banks  lined  with  men  to  an- 
noy the  enemy,  and  at  least  keep  them  off 
fill  admiral  Byron  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  whole ;  New  York,  the  mere  port 
of  New  York,  was  totally  out  of  Uie  ques- 
tion ;  it  was  not  worth  a  moment's  conside- 
ration; the  army  was  the  object  to  be 
taken  care  of,  and  if  the  fleet  had  been  so 
hauled  up  the  river,  what  was  to  become 
of  all  the  victualling  transports  from  Great 
Britain  and  elsewhere,  of  the  packets,  and 
a  variety  of  other  vessels  daily  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  materially  .necessary  to  be 
provided  for? 

His  lordship  concluded, — I  feel  myself 
pofessionally  called  upon ;  but  I  should 
Dot  mention  my  rank  in  the  service,  nor 
allude  to  any  little  experience  1  may  pos- 
sess in  it,  if  I  could  not  support  my  opinion 
by  argument,  and  appeal  for  its  undeniable 
certainty  to  every  seaman  who  knows 
what  service  is.  I  can  therefore  assure 
the  gentleman,  that  admiral  Howe  will  not 
apply  to  captain  Johnstone  to  instruct  him 
in. the  elements  of  his  profession. 

Governor  Johnstone  in  reply,  declared, 
although  he  was  no  more  than  captain 
Johnstone,  that  he  would  not  give  up  his 
experience  to  admiral  Howe,  or  any  other 
admiral  whatever;  he  hail  seen  as  much 
aervice  as  the  noble  lord,  and  had  been  in 
more  battles.  What  he  had  offered  rela- 
tive to  the  affair  between  the  English  and 
French  fleets,  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter 
*off  Sandy  Hook,  he  submitted  to  the 
-  House  as  his  opinion ;  an  opinion  not  theo- 
retically formed,  but  founded  on  profes- 
aiooal  knowledo^e.  Nothing  that  had  fallen 
fixMn  the  noble  lord  had  afforded  him  the 
least  reason  for  altering  his  sentiments; 
and  he  so  far  differed  from  the  noble  lord, 
that  instead  of  refusing  to  serve  in  this 
moment  of  public  exigency,  he  would  take 
any  command  that  should  be  offered  him. 
Many  gentlemen  well  knew  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war,  he 
would  not  have  accepted  of  any  employ 
against  that  country,  because  he  thought 
the  war  unjust  in  its  end,  and  oppressive 
in  its  principle  and  mode  of  carrying  on  ; 
the  case  was  now  materially  altered :  this 
country  had  done  every  thing  which  be- 
came her,  to  convince  America  of  her 
readiness  to  act  with  lenity,  moderation, 
and  justice.  France  had  perfidiousily 
broken  her  treaties,  and  seduced  America 
into  an  offensive  league  against  Great  Bri- 
tain; in  such  a  crisis,  it  behoved  every 


man  who  felt  for  the  injured  honour  of  hit 
country,  to  step  forward  and  oSer  his  ser- 
vice ;  he  for  one  was  ready  to  exert  his 
utmost  abilities  in  any  capacity  that  so- 
vernment  might  think  proper  to  employ 
him.  If  his*country  called  for  his  services, 
so  far  from  attempting  to  prescribe  the 
c6ndition  on  whicti  he  would  serve,  ha 
would  accept  even  the  command  of  a 
bumboat. 

Lord  G.  Germain  avowed  having  him- 
self altered  tbe  destination  of  Syron's. 
squadron  from  Halifax  to  New  York,  and 
sent  the  dispatches  by  packets,  instead  of 
by  transports  under  convoy,  both  whieh 
alterations  he  accounted  for  on  the  grounds 
of  necessity  and  sound  policy.  His  lord- 
ship said  that  ministry  had  been  deceived 
by  M.  la  Mothe  Piouet,  and  that  M.  Ge- 
rard's going  on  board  a  ship  of  the  Toulon 
squadron  might  be  a  mere  feint,  and  ought 
not  by  any  men  in  office  to  be  admitted  as 
an  undeniable  proof  that  the  fleet  were 
destined  for  America.  His  lordship  spoke 
to  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners,  and 
denied  that  they  had  given  up  every  thing. 
He  acknowledged,  that  the  situation  of 
public  aflairs  was  such  as  to  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  concessions  to  America ; 
but  since  the  Congress  had  rejected  thosa 
terms,  and  committed  their  cause  to  the 
events  of  war,  he  did  not  think  that  this 
country  was  by  any  means  bound  to  abide 
by  those  terms,  should  successes  on  our. 
part  entitle  us  to  insist  upoil  better. 

Col.  BarrS  charged  tbe  noble  lord  in  the 
blue  ribbon,  and  his  coadjutors,  with  aim- 
ing, Kkeassassins^  at  the  lite  of  admiral  Kep- 
pd.  He  drew  a  parallel  between  governor 
Johnstone's  having  ventured  to  hold  a 
professional  opinion,  ih  opposition  to  the^ 
judgment  of  lord  Howe,  anu  admiral  Pal- 
liser's  calling  in  question  the  conduct  of 
his  commanding  officer,  admiral  KeppeL 

General  Cotmai/  thought  the  noble 
lord's  assertion,  that  this  country  was  not 
bound  to  abide  by  her  terms  of  last  year, 
was  a  most  alarming  declaration.  Sudv 
an  assertion  might  do  infinite<  mischief, 
and  be  hoped  the  noble  lord  would  say 
something  in  palliation,  and  not  suffer  an 
assertion,  which  tended  to  insinuate,  tlmt 
this  country  never  meant  to  keep  her  faith, 
to  go  out  of  the  House,  much  more  to 
reach  America,  where  it  would  spread 
gre&t  alarm,  and  aggravate  the  animosi* 
ties  that  at  present  6id>sisted  between  the 
two  countries.  After  discussing  both  sides 
of  the  case,  the  general  said  he  thought  he 
could  not  with  any  regard  to  trut^  and 
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reasoo,   aroid  giving  his   vote  for    Um 
motion. 

Sir  John  WroUedey  declared  be  was  not 
a  Kttle  amazed  al  what  the  hon.  governor 
had  said,  relative  to  the  great  plenty  which 
he  saw  at  miadelphia  when  he  was  there. 
He  had  himself  shared  in  the  distresses  of 
the  arm  J,  and  so  far  from  enjoying  the  lux- 
uries of  the  table,  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  described  to  ahomid  in  America,  he 
had  oflen  experienced  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty to  obtain  even  the  necessaries  of  life. 
He  likewise  had  never  heard  of  the  quan- 
tity of  bread,  or  the  six  months  provisions 
on  Rhode  Island,  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  talked  of. 

Mr.  Fox  laughed  at  governor  John- 
stone's idea  of  matching  a  small  ship  and 
a  frigate  against  a  French  80,  and  ridi- 
culed the  doctrine  that  small  ships  were 
more  powerful  than  large  ships  of  the  line, 
and  which  carried  a  heavier  weight  of 
metal ;  observing  that  if  the  fact  was  as 
the  hon.  gentleman  stated  it,  that  a  50  gun 
ahip  of  ours,  was  equal  to'  a  French  64,  by 
a  parity  ci  reasoning,  our  frigates  were  the 
most  serviceable  ships  in  pomt  oi  tonnage 
and  size  of  guns,  oi  any  in  the  navy ;  and 
that  lords  Torrmgton,  Anson^  Hawke,  and 
other  seamen  who  had  presided  at  the 
board  of  Admiralty,  had  most  egregiously 
erred,  and  grossly  mis-roent  the  public 
money  in  building  74  and  80  gun  ships, 
and  first  rate  men  of  war. 

The  House  divided  on  die  first  motion : 
Yeas  135;  Noes  209. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Army 
Bxtraordittaries,'^  March  29.  On  the 
motion  for  bringing  up  the  Report  of  the 
Army  Extraordinaries, 

Mr.  Fox  opposed  it,  and  reprobated  in 
▼ery  severe  terms  the  indecent  manner  in 
which  so  large  a  sum  as  2,026,000/.  had 
been  voted  last  night,  for  the  extraordina- 
ries of  the  army ;  lie  said  enormous  as  the 
•um  was,  it  was  voted  in  the  lump,  hastily, 
of  a  sudden,  and  at  a  late  hour  a£  the 
sight;  he  declared  that  the  House  would 
incur  a  degree  of  guilt  in  acceding  to  the 
Tote ;  and  begged  them  to  notice,  that  he 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  protesting 
against  it,  and  desiring  that  he  might  not 
be  involved  in  the  criminality.  He  had 
tnany  reasons  for  not  agreeing  to  the  vote, 
but  none  weighed  more  with  him  than  the 
irecent  alarming  declaration  of  a  noble 
lord  (G.  Germain,]  that  this  country  was 
iiot  bound  by  the  terms  l;ield  out  to  Ame- 
«i^  last  year  by  the  commissioners.    He 
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said,  it  was  a  new  instance  of  braach  of 
faith  in  ministers,  and  a  coafirmattoo  of 
the  opinion  preuy  geneiaNy  entavtaoied^ 
that  Uieir  conduct  respecting  America, 
was  one  continued  Senes  of  falsehood, 
treachery  and  deceit  He  asserted,  that 
this  nation  was  rendered  despicable  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe,  by  the  unsteadineai  • 
and  womanish  weakness  of  administrailkm; 
the  great  dejection,  and  the  coDseqnent 
humility  whi<^  they  felt  and  confessed  oa 
every  trifling  piece  of  bad  news  which  ar- 
rived, and  the  ndicnlous  extravagance  of 
joy  and  loftiness  of  language  which  they 
exhibited  and  assumed  whenever  they 
heard  of  the  success  of  our  arms,  let  that 
success  be  of  the  most  insignificant  nature. 
He  contended,  that  the  noble  lord's  de- 
claration not  only  disgraced  government, 
but  might  be  the  cause  of  the  unaeeessary 
continuance  of  the  war  with  America,  ana 
might  render  an  union  between  the  two 
countries  impracticable,  at  present,  if  not 
ultimately  impossible.  Before  he  con- 
cluded, he  repeatied  his  assertion,  and  in 
particular  instanced  the  destructive  conse- 
quences of  such  a  declaration,  to  idl  those, 
who,  relying  on  the  good  fiuth  of  Great 
Britain,  had  come  in  under  the  influence 
of  the  terms  offered  to  America  by  the 
commissioners,  and  who  had  a  right  to  a* 
due  performance  of  each  separate  propo- 
sition. If  there  had  been  but  a  single  in- 
dividual who  came  in,  in  consequence  of 
the  proclamation,  he  asserted  that  the  faith 
of  this  country  was  pledged  to  that  indi- 
vidual, and  that  individual  was  basely  be- 
trayed  if  ministers  asserted  that  they  were 
not  bound  by  what  the  commissioners  bad 
published,  because  the  Congress  of  Ame- 
rica did  not  chuse  to  close  with  their  pro- 
positions. 

Lord  G.  Germain  rose  in  defence  of  hia 
former  assertion,  which  he  said  he  would 
maintain  upon  the  grounds  of  justice,  rea* 
son,  and  common  sense.  If  one  party 
ofibred  terms  to  another,  and  thut  party 
rejected  the  terms  offered,  it  was  absurd 
in  the  extreme  to  assert  that  the  party 
proposing  the  terms  were  bound  to  abida 
for  ever  by  their  propositions.  If  that 
were  the  case,  America  might  pursue  the 
war  to  the  last  extremity,  under  the  idea, 
that  when  they  could  ciilrry  it  on  no  longer, 
^ey  had  it  still  in  their  power  to  accept 
;  the  terms  of  1778.  In  proof  that  the 
;  commissioners  had  neither  pledged  them- 
selves, nor  committed  Great  Britain,  hia 
lordship  read  a  part  of  the  declaration  of 
the  cammissioaers  previoua  to  their  quit- 
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ting  America,  whicb  expi^ady  gave  notice 
to  the  Americans,  that  America,  having 
rejected  their  propoeilionB,  npust  not  ex- 
pect the  same  liberal  terms  (rem  Great 
britain  in  liitare.  This,  his  lordship  as- 
serted, was  a  clear  answer  to  what  had 
been  said  respecting  the  act  of  the  com- 
missioners ;  at  the  same  time  he  begged 
to  have  it  understood,  that  it  was  not  by 
accident  that  he  let  drop  his  declaration 
on  Monday  last ;  he  sought  the  occasion 
to  say  it  in  a  full  House,  and  he  was  glad 
of  the  opportunity.  He  never  was  more 
dear  in  any  one  point,  than  that  this  coun- 
tiy  was  not  bound  to  abide  by  her  terms 
of  last  year;  but  God  forbid  be  should  be 
understood  to  hint  that  this  country  was 
not,  as  yet,  disposed  to  treat  with  America 
on  those  terms ! 

Governor  Johnstone  said,  that  the  noble 
lord  always  treated  America  as  a  foreign 
enemy,  and  not  as  revolted  subjects  whom 
we  wished  tb  reclaim.  He  argued  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  some  distinct  pro- 
position an  to  the  intention  of  Great  Bri- 
tain respecting  America,  and  threatened 
lo  move  »oine  proposition  of  that  kind  if 
nobody  else  would. 

Mr.  Burke  entered  into  a  review  of  the 
whole  argument,  and  afler  stating  the 
grounds  of  it,  contended  that  this  country 
was  bound  to  abide  by  the  terms  offered 
last  year ;  he  said,  the  commissioners  were 
understood  to  have  spoken  the  language 
of  (ire^t  Britain,  and  not  their  own  private 
sentiments ;  that,  connequently,  they  had 
either  been  warranted  in  their  public  pro- 
fessions, and  therefore  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported, or  they  ouglit  to  be  punished  for 
naviDg  exceeded  their  powers. 

Mr.  Eden  said,  that  he  was  much  sur- 
prised, when  the  question  before  the 
House  related  to  the  extraordinaries  of 
die  army,  to  feel  himself  called  upon  to 
discuss  a  quef^tion  respecting  the  negocla- 
tion  of  the  King's  commissioners.  He 
could  wish  the  House  would  more  effec- 
tually concur  with  their  Speaker  in  check- 
ing this  desultory  mode  of  bringing  for- 
ward every  possible  subject  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion.  It  was  his  settled  opinion, 
with  respect  to  American  questions  in 
general,  that  in  our  present  situation,  the 
discussion  of  them  could  not  be  productive 
of  any  one  good,  but  might  eventually  be 
the  cause  of  much  mischief.  That  mem- 
bers who  were  so  forward  on  these  occa- 
sions, did  not  know  their  own  weight,  or 
the  weight  of  parliament,  but  were  too  a|^t 
K^  estimate  it  by  the  unfortunate  effects 


which  aorne  of  its  proceediims  bad  pro-' 
duced  in  the  colonies.  That  the  mamiev 
in  which  our  debates  m^ere  canvassed,  mis- 
represented, and  misunderstood  in  Ame« 
rica,  could  only  be  conceived  by  those 
who  had  seen  it.  That  as  to  the  particu- 
lar matter  now  brought  so  abruptly  befiira 
the  House,  as  it  had  been  stated  by  very 
respectable  members,  with  strong  expres- 
sions of  apprehension,  it  certainly  was 
material  to  give  satisfaction  upon  it.  The 
expression  dropped  by  the  noble  Secretary 
of  State  Qn  a  former  occasion,  if  taken  as 
an  abstract  political  truth,  was  certainly 
accurate ;  for  nothing  could  be  more  in- 
disputable than  that  Great  Britain  was  not 
bound  at  all  tinses  and  in  a\k  circum- 
stances, to  give  the  same  terms  of  accom- 
modation. He  instanced,  that  one  of  the 
terms,  or  more  properly  speaking  grounds 
of  negociation  held  out  by  the  commis- 
sioners, had  been  an  arrangement  respect- 
ing the  American  debt.  That  upon  a 
supposition  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  recent 
acts  respecting  the  charters  and  taxation, 
bavhig  admitted  herself  in  some  degree  to 
have  given  the  finit  provocation,  the  com- 
missioners might  have  thought  it  reason- 
able, by  means  of  the  quit-  rents,  or  other- 
wise, to  form  some  plan  for  arranging  the 
debt  incm-red  in  consequence  of  that  pro- 
vocation. But  the  causes  of  the  provoca^ 
tion  having  been  generously,  explicitly; 
and  eternally  renounced,  if  a  reparation 
so  ample  were  disregarcted,  it  was  neither 
just  nor  reasonable,  nor  indeed  prac- 
ticable, to  undertake  the  arran^ment  of  a 
debt  which  the  rebel  leaders  might  blindly 
and  obstinately  increase  to  ten  times  its 
present  magnitude.  That  this  abstract 
proposition  had  been  explicitly  stated  by 
the  commissioners  in  their  manifesto,  and 
had  merely  been  repeated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  his  place  in  parliament.  Thai 
he  was  sorry,  however,  that  it  had  been  so 
repeated,  and  had  expressed  his  concern 
to  some  friends  who  were  sitting  near  him 
at  the  time ;  because,  coming  from  so 
high  an  authority,  and  being  so  timed  and 
circumstanced,  it  certainly  was  liable  to 
misinterpretations.  He  could  say  as  an 
American  commissioner,  and  without  hesi- 
tation, that  though  he  could  avow  the 
strict  justice  of  Uie  position,  he  totally 
disavowed  the  expediency  of  recurring  to 
it;  and  so  long  as  he  should  have  the  no- 
nour  of  being  employed  in  the  commission^ 
coald  venture  to  assure  parliament,  that 
he  should  act  bond  fide  and  sacredly,  in 
respect  tjo  any  partiodar  colony  or  colo* 
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vies  desirkig  ooce  more  to  enjoy  the 
Uessings  of  peace,  id  a  manner  that  he 
WW  convinc^  would  give  present  satis^ 
faction  and  permanent  security  to  such 
colony  or  colonies,  and  would  also,  he 
hoped,  mmt  the  approbation  of  this  coun- 
try. 

General  C&iwoay  said»  that  he  had  taken 
notice  of  the  noble  lord's  declaration  on 
the  night  it  was  made,  as  a  matter  that 
required  immediate  discussion.  He  was 
'  therefore  very  glad  to  see  it  now  brought 
on,  for  the  sake  of  the  Americans,  and  of 
this  country. 

Lord  North  assured  the  House,  that 
the  declaration  made  by  the  noble  lord 
did  not  originate  with  him  ;  it  had  been 
made  in  reply  to  an  assertion  on  the  other 
aide,  that  Great  Britain  was  for  ever 
bound  to  the  terms  offered  by  the  commis- 
sioners. And  he  then  gave  it  as  his  ovi'n 
4>pinion,  that  Great  Britain  was  not  for- 
mally bound  to  grant  all  the  concessions 
made  by  the  commissioners,  as  they  had 
rejected  them ;  but  there  was  one  which 
had  been  granted  by  an  express  act  of 
parliament,  which,  though  not  absolutely 
irrevocable,  was,  in  fact,  absolutely  bind- 
ing, which  was  the  renunciation  of  the 
right  of  taxation  for  ever.  In  all  other 
respects  he  declared  it  would  be  proper  to 
grant  them  all  that  was  promised  by  the 
commissioners ;  and  even  if  our  arms 
should  prevail  against  them,  he  would  still 
think  it  right ;  but  he  would  not  infer  from 
that  any  legal  absolute  obligation,  under 
any  possible  conduct  or  behaviour,  how- 
ever bad  on  their  part,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain was  tied  down  to  abide  by  these  terms 
to  eternity.  His  lordship  owned  that  he 
thotight  the  present  appearances  of  suc- 
cess were  the  consequences  of  the  pro- 
mises made  by  Great  Britain  ;  and  so  far 
as  regarded  individuals  and  provinces,  who 
should  return  to  the  allegiance  of  this 
country,  they  certainly  had  a  right  to  all 
the  concessions  offered.  He  hoped  this, 
being  understood,  would  prevent  all  mb- 
understanding  in  America,  and  that  the 
friends  and  correspondents  of  America 
would  represent  it  in  a  proper  light. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion  for 
bringing  up  the  report :  Ayes  142 :  Noes 
78. 

Proceedings  of  the  Commons  on  East 
India  Affairs.]  April  16.  On  the  order 
of  the  ctay  for  going  into  a  committee  on 
the  Affairs  of  uie  East  IodieS|  lord  Mid- 
dleton  took  the  chai:. 


Admiral  tH^  entered  into  a  detail  of 
the  various  circumstances  attending  his 
brother's  (the  late  lord  Pigot)  Imving 
been  appomted,  in  April  1775,  by  the 
East  India  company,  governor  of  Madras 
and  Fort  St.  George,  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  company's  forces  in  that  pre- 
sidency ;  his  voyage  to  India,  his  arrival 
at  Madras  in  Dec.  1775;  his  setting  off 
for  Tanjore  on  the  SOth  of  March  1776, 
in  order  to  restore  the  Rf^ah  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  agreeably  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  court  of  directors  and  general 
court  of  proprietors ;  his  return  to  Madras 
from  Tanjore  on  the  5th  of  May;  the 
proceedings  and  resolutions  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Madras,  relative  to  his  conduct 
while  in  Tanjore ;  the  mode  of  their  ar- 
resting him  in  August,  1776,  and  conrey- 
ing  him  imder  the  custody  of  colonels 
Stuart  and  Edington  to  St.  Thomas's 
Mount ;  the  order  of  the  new  and  self- 
erected  council  to  col.  Stuart,  to  acquaint 
lord  Pigot,  that  in  case  of  any  attempt  to 
rescue  him,  his  life  must  answer  it ;  the 
attempt  of  lieut.  col.  Edington,  on  the 
27th  of  the  same  month,  to  remove  his 
lordship  to  Chingleput;  his  declaration, 
that  he  would  not  be  carried  to  any  other 
place  alive ;  their  suffering  him  to  remain 
at  the  Mount,  where  he  was  guarded  by 
400  artillery ;  his  passive  manner  of  bear- 
ing his  sufierings ;  his  earnest  recommen- 
dation to  all  his  friends  not  to  stir  on  the  , 
occasion;  and  his  continuing  a  prisoner 
till  the  1 1th  of  May,  1777,  when  he  died 
at  the  Mount.  The  admiral  enlarged  on 
each  particular  as  he  stated  it,  and  spoke 
with  a  warmth  of  affection  for  the  charac- 
ter of  his  deceased  brother,  which  did  him 
the  highest  credit.  He  painted  the  con- 
duct of  the  new  council,  as  most  violent, 
unjust,  and  unprecedented;  declared, 
that  there  never  had -existed  a  more  wor- 
thy man  than  the  late  lord  Pigot;  that  in 
his  situation  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
uprightness,  and  his  immovable  integrity ; 
that  he  was  offered  ten  lacks  of  pagodas 
to  withhold  the  reinstatement  of  the  Rajah 
of  Tanjore,  only  for  a  short  time;  that 
refusing,  an  additional  offer  was  made  of 
five  lacks  more,  worth  in  the  whole, 
600,000/.;  that  while  in  India,  he  had  no 
object  in  view  but  tlie  interest  of  the  East, 
India  Company,  and  a  punctual  compli-. 
ance  with  theur  instructions ;  that  in  re- 
turn for  such  laudable  conduct,  his  per- 
sonal freeclom  was  suddenly  and  disgrace* 
fully  invaded ;  he  was  deprived  of  his  li- 
berty, and  at  length  of  his  life,  no 
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knew  how.  As  a  proof  that  he  was  above 
the  hnftuence  of  that  species  of  corruption, 
which  saps  the  whole  foundation  of  the 
Company's  trade  and  government  at  Ma- 
dras, he  declared  his  brother  died  so  poor, 
that  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Monckton,  was 
under  the  necessity  of  selling  all  his 
houses  and  effects  in  India,  in  order  to  pay 
his  debts  there.  After  having  dwelt  on 
die  several  points  of  his  brother's  conduct 
and  treatment,  he  said  he  had  several  re- 
solutions to  propose  to  the  consider^ion 
of  the  Committee,  but  he  wished  first  to 
know,  if  any  further  proof  was  required 
by  the  Committee,  of  the  various  facts  he 

•  had  stated,  besides  the  papers  then  on  the 
table,  as  he  was  ready  to  substantiate 
every  particular  by  evidence  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Stratton  said,  he  did  not  imagine 
the  hon.  admiral  had  intentionally  mis- 
•tated  any  part  of  what  had  passed  in  In- 
dia relative  to  his  brother,  but  he  thought 
it  hacumbent  on  him  to  set  him  right  where 
he  had  erred.  He  had  declared,  the 
council  of  Madras  approved  of  his  con- 
duct while  in  Tanjore ;  he  begged  to  say, 
that  the  council  was  very  far  from  entirely 
approving  his  conduct  there ;  he  read  the 
minute,  from  whence  it  appeared,  that 
fMDTticulat  exceptions  were  made  by  three 
or  four  different  members,  to  particular 
transactions  of  lord  Pigot,  while  employed 
in  restoring  Tanjore  to  the  Rajah. 

Admiral  Pisot  said,  that  he  conceived 
the  majority  of  the  council,  in  like  manner 
as  the  majority  of  that  House,  passed  for 
the  whole;  that  the  minute  of  approbation 
was  signed  by  the  majority,  and  therefore 
he  was,  he  presumed,  warranted  to  say  his 
brotlier^s  conduct  was  approved  by  the 
council.  The  admiral  desired  to  call  an 
evidence,  to  prove  the  attempts  made  to 
influence  the  council,  and  to  bring  them 
over  to  support  the  Nabob's  interest,  in 
opposition  to  the  Company's  meaning. 
The  conunittee  agreeing  to  this, 

Gefjrge  Dawson^  esq.  was  called  to  the 
bar,  and  underwent  along  examination. 
The  substance  of  his  evidence  was,  <*  That 
he  was  one  of  the  council  of  Madras,  pre- 

'  vious  to,  and  during  the  revolution  in  the 
government  of  that  presidency ;  that  he 
bad  always  voted  with  lord  Pigot,  because 
he  thought  his  lordship  right ;  that  he  was 
offered  a  considerable  bribe  to  stay  away 
from  council,  and  particularly  if  he  would 
absent  himself  on  the  day  tliat  the  send- 
ing Mr.  Russel  as  resident  to  Tanjore, 
was  to  be  debated;  that  the  ofier  was 
iniidehim  by  tbp  N«bob'i  aooMt  as  he  pre- 


sumed, on  the  part  of  their  father;  that 
he  had  frequent  conversations  on  the  sub- 
ject with  the  Nabob's  sons ;  that  no  Eu- 
ropean was,  as  he  recollected,  present  at 
either  of  those  conversations;  that  ho 
could  not  say  what  was  the  particular 
amount  of  the  sum  offered  him,  but  he  was 
sure  it  was  a  lack  of  rupees  at  least ;  that 
he  could  not  recollect  the  specific  hour 
or  place  in  which  the  several  conversa- 
tions were  held ;  that  he  was  one  of  the 
council  who  objected  to  Mr.  Benfield's 
claim,  which  consisted  of  tankas  or  assign- 
ments from  the  Nabob  on  the  Tanjour 
country  to  the  amount  of  250fiO0l.  that 
no  servant  of  the  CompwEiy,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, was  present  whenXhe  nabob's  sons 
made  him  the  offer  of  a  bribe  to  stay  away 
from  council;  that  sir  Robert  Fletcher 
had  advised  him  to  absent  himself  as  de- 
sired; that  the  bribe  offered  him  was  a 
lack  of  pagodas,  and  not  a  lack  of  rupees, 
that  therefore,  instead  of  12,500/.  it 
amounted  to  40,000/,  that  he  did  not  know 
of  any  bribe  having  been  accepted  by 
other  members  of  the  council,  but  that  he 
had  seen  the  nabob's  sons  in  the  house 
of  sir  Robert  Fletcher.'* 

Admiral  Pigot  moved,  <<  That  it  appeara 
to  this  committee,  that  George  lord  Pigot,^ 
a  member  of  this  House^  wab,  on  the  24th 
of  August,  1776,  arrested  by  a  military 
force,  and  carried  and  confined  under  a 
military  force  at  the  house  of  major  Home, 
at  a  place  called  the  Mount,  about  nine 
miles  distant  from  the  town  pf  Madras  and 
Fort  St.  George,  of  which  he  was.  governor 
and  commander  in  chief;  and  that  the  said 
George  lord  Pi^ot  continued  in  confine- 
ment under  a  mditary  force  for  near  eight 
months,  that  is,  from  the  24th  of  August/ 
1776,  until  the  11th  of  May  following, 
when  he  died." 

Sir  George  JVombiioell  opposed  this  reso- 
lution, arguing  upon  the  impropriety  of 
that  House  mterfering  with  a  matter, 
which,  according  to  the  chartered  rights 
of  the  East  India  Company,  fell  solely  un- 
der their  jurisdiction.  He  said,  that  agree- 
ably to  the  charter  of  the  Company,  they 
had  th6  sovereign  power  of  appointing, 
suspending,  and  discharging,  and  of  re- 
warding and  punishingtheir  servants ;  that 
in  the  ease  of  lord  Pigot,  every  proper 
step  had  been  taken  to  procure  authentic 
information  of  the  real  truth  of  the  wholb 
affair ;  that  a  general  court  had  done  him 
so  much  justice,  as  to  order  his  restoration^ 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  de- 
posed; that  governor 'Rumbbld  bad  it  aa 
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m  material  part  of  i*b  ihBtructiofi,  to  io- 
•tkdte  an  enquiry  at  Madras  as  soon  as  he 
mmved  there,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
H  full  account  of  the  particulars  of  the  no- 
ble lord's  having  been  arrested,  the  con- 
duct of  those  by  whose  orders  he  was  con- 
fined, and  the  manner  of  his  death ;  that 
the  ship  which  was  to  bring  these  parti- 
eulars  was  daily  expected,  and  for  what 
he  knew  was  then  arrived ;  that  governor 
Eumbold  had  already  sent  over  word,  that 
he  had  set  apart  a,  day  out  of  erery  week 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  enquiry ; 
that,  therefore,  the  matter  was  gradually 
approaching  to  a  termination,  and  would 
now  sobft  be  concluded.  That  if,  when 
the  authentic  particulars  reached  England, 
tile  directors  were  negligent  in  pnroceedin^ 
upon  them,  or  did  not  do  their  duty,  it 
would  then  be  a  proper  measure  to  apply 
to  that  House  for  succour;  that  at  present 
it  was  unnecessary,  and  an  act  of  preju- 
dication respecting  the  gentlemen  accused. 
That  if  the  adnural  chose  to  prosecute,  the 
courts  of  law  were  open ;  but  that  the  pro- 
prietors were  satisfi^,  and  every  thing  re- 
i^>ecting  the  Company  in  a  flourishing 
state  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  that  the 
profits  of  their  trade  were  greater  for  the 
two  last  years  than  they  had  ever  been ; 
that  it  was  evident,  their  military  in  the 
Indies  were  in  a  proper  state  from  their 
late  success ;  that  ten  days  after  they  re- 
ceived orders  to  march  against  Pondi- 
cherry  they  took  the  field ;  that  he  saw  no 
reason  for  stirrins  in  the  business  at  all 
at  present,  much  less  for  that  House  to 
interfere  in  a  matter  in  which  they  had  no 
-concern* 

Admiral  Pigot  said,  the  court  of  di- 
-rectors  had  proceeded  gradually  with  a 
witness  1  That  his  brother  had  now  been 
dead  two  years,  and  no  step  taken  to 
punish  those  who  deprived  him  of  his  li« 
Derty ;  that  the  hon;  gentleman  talked  of 
his  wishing  to  go  to  law ;  he  assured  him 
he  had  not  gone  a  step  in  the  business 
without  the  l^  adyice  of  the  most  learn- 
ed of  that  profession.  That  he  had  in 
August  last  sent  to  the  India  House  the 
opinions  of  several  very  able  lawyersi  but 
the  directory  were  so  gradual  in  their 
manner  of  doing  business,  that  he  received 
no  answer  till  October,  and  then  that  an- 
swer gaye  him  no  satisfaction.  The  ad- 
miral also  mentioned,  that  the  mode  of 
instituting  an  inquiry  in  Madras,  into  the 
^conduct  of  persons  in  England,  was  a 
glaring,  as  weU  as  that  of  pasting  up  bills 
againit  the  corners  of  the  streets  or  M|t- 

t 


dras  (desiring  that  all  who  had  any  thing 
to  depose  relative  to  the  late  revolution  in 
that  presidency  would  come  and  make 
oath  of  it  before  the  town  clerk)  was  an 
idle  and  nugatory  mode  of  proceeding. 

Lord  Ntrrih  thought)  as  the  motion  did 
not  complain  of  a  breacli  of  privilege ;  the 
words,  "  being  a  member  of  this*  House,'* 
might  as  well  be  omitted. 

The  objection,  however,  was  over-ruled» 
and  the  motion  was  put,  and  carried  nem^ 
conM  were  the  two  following :  2.  **  That 
George  Stratton,  Henry  Brooke,  Charles 
Floyer,  Archdale  Palmer,  Francis  Jour- 
don,  and  George  Mackay,  esqrs.  did,  on 
the  S3d  of  August  1776,  form  themselves  • 
into  a  council,  and  did  confer  the  com- 
rtiand  of  the  army  and  the  garrison  of  Forfr 
Saint  George  on  col.  James  Stuart,. order- 
ing him  to  arrest  the  person  of  George 
lord  Pigot,  their  governor  and  commander 
in  chid^  and  to  put  the  fort,  garrison,  and 
fort-house,  under  their  command.  3.  Thi^ 
the  court  of  directors  of  the  East-India 
Company  have,  by  letters  of  the  4th  of  . 
Juljr,  1777,  and  of^the  23d  Dec.  1778,  to 
their  presidency  at  Madras ;  ordered,  that 
courts-martial  should  be  held  lor  the  trial 
of  coL  James  Stuart,  col.  Edingtoun,  ma|. 
Home,  and  capt.  Lysaught,  for  having  ar- 
rested and  connned,*  under  a  military  force, 
their  governor  and  commander  in  chie^ 
George  lord  Pigot." 

Admiral  Pigot  next  moved:  4.  *'  That 
an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  praying  that  he  would  be  gro» 
ciously  pleased  to  give  directions  to  his 
attorney  seneral,  to  prosecute  George 
Stratton,  Henry  Brooke,  Charles  Floyer, 
and  George  Mackey,  esqrs.  fi>r  ordering 
their  governor  and  commander  in  chi^ 
George  lord  Pigot,  to  be  arrested  and 
confined  under  a  military  force ;  they  be- 
ing returned  to  England,  and  now  within 
the  jari9dictton  of  his  Majesty's  courts  of 
Westminster-hall.'' 

Mr.  Gregory  (one  of  the  directors  of 
the-East-India  Company  I  rose,  he  said,  to 
give  his  reasons  for  wishing  that  the  com- 
mittee vrould  agree  to  the  resdutionB 
moved ;  and  by  their  sanction,  warrant  the 
legal  proceeding,  against  thoaeof  tbecoun* 
cil  of  Madras,  who  deposed  and  impri- 
soned lord  Pigot,  the  legally  appointed 
governor  of  the  presidency.  He  did  noi^ 
entirely  approve  of  the  conduct  of  lord 
I^ot,  prenous  to  his  beiu  deprived  of 
his  power  as  goveraotr,  and  imprisoned ; 
bnt  he  could  by  no  means  agree  that  the 
fkdent  aeaaotet  puciued  bj.  tha  counaUp 
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wegce  cotmftexA  eHber  with  4ieir  dutj  to 
the  CpKnp«&y»  or  that  resfiect  which  wap 
l^qtainly  due  to  the  persoo  of  lord  Pig|ot» 
as  tlie  goveroor,  fippoimted  by  the  court 
of  4irecloii8,  and  aent.out  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  general  court.  The  inatruc* 
tioos^  ardora  of  the  i^eral  courts,  be 
d^9ced  4>\i^t  io  be  held  sacred  by  thek 
aenrants  in  Indian  and  never  d^^ai^ed 
GpoiUf  fxcept  in  cases  x)f  the  utwost  emer- 
gmcjf  and  then  not  with  violence  or  pre* 
cipitaliaBy  but  with  the  greaitest  caution 
mi  coolneas,  and  as  much  attention  tp 
Ukem,  98  the  natuce  of  the  case  wmtld 
posaibly  admit  If  lord  Pigot's  conduct 
Jiftd  been  such  as  was  detrimental  to  the 
iBtereats  of  the  Company,  or  the  gQi»d  go^ 
verwaent  of  the  presioenx^,  the  proper 
mode  of  proceeding  would  have  been  to 
h^e  entered  a  protest  ajgaii^^t  the  go- 
vernor's conduct,  specifying  wherein  it 
vas  opposite  to  the  welfare  of  the  Com- 
pany and  Presidency,  and  to  have  trans- 
mitted that  protest  home.  Had  that  Ime 
been  pursued,  he  should  have  had  no 
^j^ction  to  voting  either  a. severe  een- 
aure,  or  had  it  appeared  necessary,  the 
ultimate  cemoval  of  lord  Pigot  from 
the  governorabip.  In  former  cases,  this 
foodp  of  proceeding  had  been  adopted, 
and  the  daiferences  properly  and  happily 
#4}tisted*  To  pursue  any  odier  metnod 
ivaa  to  endanger  the  entire  possessions 
and  property  of  the  Compsby  by  a  civil 
var ;  property  and  possessions  which 
bad  occasioned  a  thirty  years  war,  and 
eeet  this  country  immense  sums,  as  well  as 
the  loss  of  many  subjects.  The  vjery  idea 
of  such  a  hazards  was  enough  to  make  a 
thinking  mind  shudder ;  every  thing  there- 
fore that  tended  to  move  a  civil  war,  was 
a  Blatter  of  abundant  nicety,  and  ought 
never  to  be  ventured,  bc^  on  the  mpst 

J>re6aing  necessity.  Parliament  he  thought, 
or  these  ceasons,  should  seize  the  present 
occasion,  and  by  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tions, assist  the  Company  in  their  wishes 
to  oonvince  their  servants  abroad,  that 
their  taking  upon  them  to  violate  the  or- 
ders of  the  Company,  and  proceed  to  the 
length  of  a  revolution  in  the  government  of 
m  presidency,  was  not  in  itself  a  slight 
matter,  or  such  as  would  be  easily  over- 
looked, either  by  the  Company  or  by  the 
legislature  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Stratum  rose  to  object  to  the  last 
resolution.  He  then  stated  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  council  was  not  adopted  but 
upon  the  most  pressing  necessity,  that 
lofid  Pigat!s  behaviottr  was  in  the  hidiest 
[Vol..  XX.] 
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degvee  tyrannical  and  arbitrary,  both  with 
Inspect  to  the  council  and  in  respect  to  th^ 
nabob.    Tbat  his  lordship  treated  the  lat* 
ter  jn  a  most  injurious  manner,  tlireatening 
to  set  a  guard  over  his  person,  and  thereby, 
as  well  as  by  other  yl-treatment,  endan- 
gering lus    friendship   to  the    company. 
That  in  council  his  conduct  was  equally 
obstinate  and  insolent;   that  he  did  no^ 
govern  his  beh^vioinr  with  common  civility, 
and  if  he  once  todk  an  idea  into  his  head, 
would  hear  no  arguments  to  prove  that  it 
iKas  inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  the 
company  ^nd  of  4he  presidency.    That  hi^ 
lordship  was  so  juritated  on  finding   the 
council  wer^  not  unanimous  in  supporting 
his  propo^itionsy  that  he  scrupled  not  at 
any  mode  of  attempt  to  gam  a  roajorftv ; 
that  finding  common  attempts  fruitiess,  o^ 
took  the  extraordinary  method  of  impeachf 
inghim,  (Mr.JBtratton)  and  Mr.  Brooke, 
the  two  seniors  of  the  cduncil,  and  sus- 
pending their  power  of  acting  as  counsel* 
lors.    That  fiiMUng  lord  Pigot  had  acted 
improperly  in  Tanjore;  had  acted  so  at 
to  disgust  the  nabob,  and  to  put  his  friend- 
shin  to  the  company  to  the  hazard,  and 
ban  ac^ed  in  the  council,  to  the  prejudicn 
of  the  interest  of  both  the  company  and 
presidency;   tfaoae  of  the   council,    who 
wece  instrumental   in   deposing  the  go* 
vernor,  saw  moat  clearly,  that  there  waa 
no  other  possible  Use  of  condnct  for  them 
to  pursue^  to  preserve  the  company's  in- 
terests from  ahisolute  ruin,  but  b;^  depriving 
the  governor  of  jhis  power.    This  measure, 
Mr.  ^tratton  contended,  was  not  put  in 
practice  with  any  violence,  or  any  want 
of  respect  to  his  lordsliip  ;  it  was  necessary 
that  nis  person  shoula  be  seized  at  thia 
moment  d^at  the  revolution  was  in  agita- 
tion :  but  these  was  no .  intention  of  con^ 
tinning  lord  Pigot  as  a  prisoner.    It  waa 
a  &ct  well  known,  that  he  might  have  had 
bis  liberty  in  three  days,  h&d  he  chosen  to 
accept  it*     So  far  was  he  from  disavowing 
hftFing  taken  a  part  in  the.  measures  which 
the  bon.  admiral  thought  so  reprehensible, 
he  made  no  scruple  to  own  that  he  was  a 
principfd  mover  of  the  revolution^  and  a 
principal  agent  .m  every  measure  pursued 
by  the  council  respecting  it.    He  contend-^ 
ed,  that  the  met^ure  was  expedient  and 
strictly  justifiable.     In  proof,  that  those 
nearest  the  spot  and  most  capable  of  judg- 
ing upon  it,  thought  so,  he  dusired  that  se^- 
veral  minutes  of  the  council  of  the  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal  might  be  read ;  from 
which.it  appeased,  that  the  Bengal  presi- 
dency watchfidly  cegai^ded  the  psoceediogs 
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of  the  council  of  Madras^  that  they  from 
time  to  time  gave  their  opinion  of  erery 
measure  the  Madras  council  adopted ;  that 
they  were  particularly  displeased  with 
the  conduct  of  lord  Pigot.  That  thej 
predicted  his  being  deposed,  as  a  mea- 
sure that  promised  to  be  necessary.  That 
when  he  was  deposed,  they  warmly  ap- 
proved of  the  conduct  of  the  council,  re- 
specting the  revolution.  That  they  again 
and  a^ain  expressed  their  entire  approba- 
tion of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Purlins  took  up  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Stratton's  speech,  and  declared  the 
company  had  never  approved  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  council  of  Madras,  respecting 
the  imprisonment  of  lord  Pigot.  He  also 
objected  to  the  reading  of  minutes  of  the 
council  of  Bengal,  as  a  justification  that 
the  measure  was  warrantable,  declaring 
that  persons  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
Madras  could  not  be  competent  judges  of 
what  passed  at  that  presidency. 

Mr.  Stratton  declared,  that  the  connec- 
tion between  the  council  and  eovemor  of 
Bengal,  and  the  council  of  Madras,  was  so 
immediate,  that  the  former  were  certainly 
the  best  judges  of  the  conduct  of  the. 
latter. , 

Mr.  Gregory  said,  that  as  a  director  of 
the  East-India  Company,  and  a  member 
of  parliament,  he  made  no  scruple  to  as- 
sert, that  he  did  not  think  the  conduct  of 
the  council  of  Madras,  in  deposing  their 
governor  and  making  him  a  prisoner,  me- 
rited any  compliment.  That  there  had 
been  held  a  great  number  of  courts  of  di- 
rectors, and  general  courts  at  the  India- 
House,  upon  the  subject  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  the  arrivid  of  the  news  of  it  in 
England;  that  he  had  been  present  at 
every  one  of  them ;  and  never  had,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  attended  any  bu- 
siness more  studiously ;  that  so  far  from  rer 
membering  either  the  courts  of  proprietors 
or  courts  of  directors  adopting  any  mea- 
sure, or  coming  to  any  resolution  which 
carried  with  it  the  least  appearance  of 
countenancing  the  transaction,  he  was  per- 
fectly in  memory,  that  their  conduct  war- 
ranted no  such  insinuation.  He  concluded, 
with  expressly  declaring,  that  the  directors 
had,  in  all  their  proceedings,  cautiously 
avoided  giving  any  countenance  whatever 
to  those  of  their  servants,  who  e&cted 
the  revolution  in  the  government  of  Ma- 
dras. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to  nem. 
eon.  The  House  was  resumed^  and  the  re- 
solMtious  were  all  agreed  to* 


Debate  on  Mr.  Fox's  Motion  for  the 
Removal  of  the  Earl  of  Sandmen^  First 
Lord  of  the  Adndraliy.j  April  19.  The 
order  of  the  day  being  read, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  make  his  promised 
motion,  which  he  gave  notice  of  before  the 
Easter  recess,  for  the  removal  of  the  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty  from  his  office^  and 
from  his  Majest/s  presence  and  councils. 
He  observed,  that  he  would  take  up  very 
little  of  the  time  of  tlie  House.  He  meant 
only  to  recapitulate  tlie  factfr  which  be  had 
brought  forward  in  support  of  his  former 
propositions.  .  It  would  be  sufficient  barely 
to  state  them,  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
them  back  to  t^e  recollection  of  the  House^ 
and  present  then!  anew  in  two  difiereni 
forms :  namely,  as  the  state  of  the  navy 
in  1778  bore  a  relation  to  the  naval  power 
of  France,  and  its  comparative  strength 
with  that  of  a  former  period  of  naval  pre- 
paration and  war  in  this  country.  To  tha 
motion  itself,  as  a  proposition  to  which  thtf 
assent  of  the  House  was  desired,  he  ex- 
pected to  hear  one  plausible  and  general 
answer  given.  He  expected  to  hear  it 
objected  to  as  totally  destitute  of  any  proof 
to  support  it.  It  would  be  said,  *<  IIav# 
not  the  facts,  or  presumed  facts,  which 
have  been  urged  on  former  occasions,  been 
rejected  by  so  maoy  distinct  negatives,  in 
the  manner  they  were  separately  proposed? 
That  is,  shall  we  now  agree  to  come  to  a 
general  vote  of  censure,  upon  an  accusa- 
tion which  has  been  negatived  in  all  its 
constituent  parts  ?  Shall  we,  in  the  capa- 
city of  judges,  proceed  to  a  direct  censure 
of  the  party  accused,  though  we  have 
given  a  previous  opinion,  that  not  one  of 
uie  allegations  is  true  ?'*  The  reasoning, 
he  confessed,  had  something  in  it,  other- 
wise he  should  not  have  given  the  House 
or  himself  the  trouble  of  taking  notice  of 
it ;  and  he  would  meet  it  in  this  way. 

That  although  tlie  House  did  not  concur 
in  a  vote  of  censure  on  apy  one  of  the  se- 
parate grounds  of  accusation,  it  might  well 
concur  upon  the  whole  charge  cdilectively 
taken.  The  great  waste  of  public  money, 
the  promises  of  the  noble  lord,  our  inade- 
quate state  of  defence  in  June,  the  neglect 
of  reinforcing  the  noble  lord  (Howe)  over 
the  way,  when  the  &te  almost  of  America 
depended  upon  it;  the  abandoning  the 
trade  and  fortresses  in  the  Mediterranean, 
&c.  might  not  contahi  sbgly  sufficient 
cause  of  removal  in  the  opinion  of  a  ma* 
jority  of  that  House;  but  taking  them  in 
the  aggregate,  they  would  fiimish  mirtter 
well  worthy  of  the  vote  of  censure,  whiek 
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he  was  about  to  movci  on  the  ground  of 
irilful  neglect  or  gross  incapacity. 

The  reason  of  such  a  mode  of  deter- 
mining upon  a  complex  charge  was  obvious, 
and  was  plainhr  within  the  inquisitorial 
power  of  the  House,  l^e  House  was 
competent  to  enquire,  to  examine  and  cen- 
sure. Their  jurisdiction  could  not  extend 
to  punishment.  The/  might  accuse,  but 
could  not  punish  any  man,  much  less  any 
one  of  their  own  body,  in  any  other  way 
but  by  expelling  him.  When  criminal 
charges,  recitingspecific  offences,  are  made, 
they  can  only  be  decided  upon  in  courts 
of  criminal  justice.  On  these  occasions 
the  House  of  Commons,  upon  impeach- 
ments, act  as  the  grand  inquest  of  the  na- 
tion. The  present  proceeding  was  of  a 
different  nature,  and  did  not  call  for  that 
specification  and  certainty,  which  the  law 
justly  and  wisely  requires  when  a  man  is 
questioned  in  a  court  of  criminal  judica- 
ture, and  put  upon  a  trial,  on  the  issue  of 
which  may  depend  his  honour,  his  proper- 
ty, and  his  life. 

Such  being  the  true  nature  of  votes  of 
censure,  f(^r  removal  only,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  accusations  specifically  made 
and  crimes  distinctly  allesed ;  it  followed 
that  the  same  degree  of  proof  was  not 
necessary ;  and  such  had  been  the  usage 
of  that  House  upon  similar  occasions,  some 
of  which  he  had  mentioned  in  a  former 
debate  in  cases  of  votes  of  removal. 

Without   relying  totally  upon  former 

Erecedents,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  now 
lid  down,  though  of  an  age  too  young  to 
entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  that  House,  he  re- 
membered, that  he  had  been  present  at 
jieveral  debates  on  the  Middlesex  Election, 
when  an  hon.  gentleman,  now  a  member 
of  Uiat  House  (Mr.  Wilkes)  was  expelled 
upon  an  aggregate  charge,  such  as  that  on 
which  the  present  motion  was  founded. 
He  was  charged  in  the  original  motion, 
for  publishing  the  North  Briton,  No.  46 ; 
for  writing  an  impious  and  profane  pam- 
phlet, entitled  An  Essay  on  Woman ;  for 
writing  a  libel  on  a  noble  viscount  (Wey- 
mouth) then  in  high  office,  relative  to  the 
transactions  in  St.  George^s  Fields,  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1768;  and  for  being  out- 
lawed. Here,  then,  there  were  four  sepa- 
rate charges  collectively  taken  as  a  good 
ground  of  expulsion.  The  argument  of 
those  who  supported  the  propriety  of  the 
vote,  when  pressed  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
.House  upon  the  several  charges  mention- 
ed, was.  Would  it  be  proper  to  expel  him 
fpr  any  one  of  them  i    No ;  none  of  those 


i 


charges  separately  considered,  would  jus- 
tify the  vote,  but  collectively  taken,  they 
were  sufficient. 

He  remembered  the  persons  who  took 
the  lead  in  that  business :  ,they  were  the 
same  who  he  expected  would  oppose  the 
present  motion.  He  hoped,  Uierefore, 
that  they  would  either  decline  any  oppo- 
sition on  the  present  occasion,  or  acknow- 
ledge that  they  acted  unfairly  and  unjustly 
in  the  instance  alluded  to.  Whatever  his 
hopes  might  be,  he  had  very  little  solid 
reason  to  expect  so  much  candour  'at  their 
hands;  at  all  events,  they  would  stand 
convicted  in  the  opinion  of  everv  im- 
partial person;  they  would  stand  con- 
victed of  making  their  avowed  doctrines 
and  principles  give  way  to  their  conve- 
nience. 

But  independent  of  the  precedent  he 
bad  just  mentioned,  his  motion  would 
stand  fully  justified  from  its  nature  and  the 
object  it  pointed  to;  for  the  question 
would  shortly  amount  to  this,  without  the 
shadow  of  criminality  attending  it — Is  the 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  equal  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  his  office  with  safety 
to  the  state  and  with  honour  to  the  nation  i 
Has  he  done  it ;  or  what  reasons  have  par- 
liament to  su[^ose,  if  he  has  not  performed 
his  duty  heretofore,  that  he  will  act  more 
wisely  or  capably  hereafter  ?  In  fair  ar^- 
ment  and  common  sense,  the  strong  pro- 
bability is,  that  he  will  not.  Suppose  the 
noble  lord  ever  so  indefatigable,  ever  so 
zealous  or  well  inclined,  the  obvious  de- 
duction is,  ;that  according  as  the  difficul- 
ties increase,  his  inability  to  provide 
against  them  will  like^se  increase.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  absurd,  romantic,  nay 
monstrous  to  presume,  that  the  author  of 
our  very  alarming  situatipn,  should  be  the 
only  person  in  the  nation,  to  rescue  us 
from  the  consequences  of  that  situation. 
It  would  be  the  last  degree  of  folly  and 
madness  to  expect,  that  a  person,  who  by 
his  ignorance  and  gross  misconduct,  had 
brought  or  suffered  this  country  to  fall 
from  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  respec- 
tability, and  naval  glory;  to  the  last  stage 
of  national  degradation,  weakness,  and  dis- 
grace, contrary  to  every  principle  of  pub- 
he  opinion  and  experience,  was  neverthe- 
less equal  to  the  verj  arduous  task  of  act- 
ing as  the  saviour  oi  his  country,  and  the 
guardian  of  its  interests,  prosperity  and 
reputation. 

He  next  proceeded  to  enumerate  the 
several  charges  of  misconduct,  incapa^ 
cityi  or  wilful  negligence^  which  be  bad 
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brought  agfnnst  t^  noble  eirrl    hn 
three  motions  before  the  hoHtieys* 
observed,  that  the  noble  lord*  had 
eerted,    in    ee other    assefnbly,    on 
20th  of  November,  1777,  in  reply 
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noble  lord  since  deceased  (Chatham)  thait 
(here  were  on  the  preceding  day,  to  wit,  on 
the  19th  of  November,  42  sail  of  the  hne 
ready  and  almost  ready  tor  sea ;  35  actually 
ready,  whose  complements  were  20,30(> 
seamen  and  marines ;  18,000  and  a  con- 
siderable fraction  of  which  were  already 
^oard,  and  upwards  of  3,000  seamen  and 
marines  not  shipped,  which'  would  more 
dian  supply  the  deficiency;  that  there 
were  seven  more  feady  to  take  their  com- 
plements aboard,  which  could  be  easily 
procured  in  a  very  few  days  upon  an  emer- 
gency, by  calling  in  the  protections  and 
issuing  press-warrants.  This  was  the 
Boble  lord's  solemn  assurance  in  another 
place,  but  what  truth  there  was  in  that 
assurance  might  be  easily  gathered  from 
this  circumstance;  that  when  admirals 
Keppel  and  Byron  went  to  sea  in  the 
month  of  June  following,  his  greatesf 
efforts  in  th«  course  of  seven  months,  tlie 
last  of  which  was  a  period  df  war  prepara- 
tion, produced  no  more  than  42;  twenty 
being  sent  under  Mr.  Keppel,  thirteen 
tmder  Mr.  Byron,  and  nine  sent  ilpon 
miscellaneous  services,  to  the  West  Indies, 
North  America,  &c. 

He  arraigned  the  bad  policy  of  totally 
fteglecting  the  Mediterranean,  and  not 
sending  a  squadron  there  on  the  first 
notice  received  of  the  formidable  arma« 
ments  gohig  on  at  Toulon ;  and  if  that 
measure  was  thought  hazardous,  said, 
there  was  not  even  a  colour  of  cause,  for 
fiot  detaclfmg,  in  order  to  reinforce  lord 
Howe. 

He  condemned  the  sending  out  admiral 
Keppel  with  20  ships  to  go  in  search  of 
hti  enemy  greatly  superior ;  and  contend- 
ed, that  it  was  big  with  dapi,  or,  and  might 
have  terminated  most  fatally,  had  not  the 
hon.  admiral  most  ^rtunately  fallen  in  with 
the  Pallas  and  lAOyrne  f'rench  frigates,  aiMi 
taken  them,  by  which  means  he  discovered, 
to  his  utter  astonishment,  that  mitiisters 
had  risked  his  whole  fleet,  in  order  to 
preserve  appearances  which  they  meant 
to  keep  with  the  people.  They  supposed, 
that  admiral  Keppel  might  possibly  not 
meet  with  the  enemy,  or  if  he  should,  that 
whether  flight  or  defeat  was  the  conse- 
4}u6qi^  they  might  be  enabled  by  their 
ftrts,  by  ilteir  emissaries  every  where,  and 
§Mr  I^HBgs  b  priof)  u>  dm  the  blepe 


off  their  own  shoulders,  mA  ky  it  vpon 
the  admiral,  the  ofieers  ittvd  seamen. 
Their  subsequent  ootiduet  freived  their 
disDOsition  towards  the  adtmrait  arAd  thehr 
real  intentions.  For  when  they  found 
themsehres  no  longer  able  to  in>j»ose  on 
the  people,  by  its  bieing  known  that  the 
admiral  Returned  for  a  reinforcement,  they 
were  urged  by  rage  and  disappointment,  ^ 
and  sh^ed  every  mark  of  it  in  the 
whole  of  their  subsequent  conduct.  The 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  never  thanked 
the  admiral  for  returning,  nor  either  ap« 
proved  or  disapproved  of  his  taking  the 
two  frigates ;  but  permitted  him  to  go  tor 
sea  again  without  giving  the  least  token  of 
approbation  whatever,  further  than  a  cold 
official  letter. 

The  noble  lord,  however,  did  not  lon^ 
conceal  his  sentiments  Under  the  mask  of 
coolness  and  indifference.  His  lordship 
soon  acted  in  an  hostile  martner ;  for, 
though  he  knew  that  sir  Hugh  Palliser  had 
accused,  in  a  public  print,  by  a  lettet 
signed  with  his  own  name,  his  commanded 
in  chief;  and  though  his  lordship  after- 
wards knew,  that  the  vice-admiral  of  the 
blue  had  declined  to  call  for  a  court-mar- 
tial to  enquire  into  his  conduct,  merely  od 
die  pretence  of  not  obstructing  the  pubNc 
service ;  yet  in  a  few  days  after,  when  that 
gentleman  preferred  an  accusation,  with- 
out any  cause  whatever  intervening,  the 
accusation  was  received,  and  instant  ordera 
the  same  day  given  to  the  admiral  to  pre- 
pare for  his  trial. 

How  was  it  possible,  for  any  man  of  ho* 
nour  or  spirit,  to  serve  with  any  safety  to 
his  person  or  character  under  such  men^ 
whose  whole  conduct  was  fraught  with  op- 
pression and  malice  f  It  was  a  situation 
no  independent  man  would  submit  to.  It 
was  a  situation  from  which  every  wise  and 
prudent  man  would  fl^  with  horror  and 
disgust.  The  eonsequences  were  afreftdy 
felt  in  some  instances;  lord  Howe  and 
admiral  Keppel  were  driven  from  the  ser- 
vice ;  the  whole  body  of  sea  officers  were 
discontented,  and  that  zeal,  spirit,  umoA 
and^onfidence,  which  was  the  very  life  of 
military  enterprize  and  success  ifi  war,  wak 
fled,  «id  the  whole  navy  divided  and  split 
into  factions.  How  the  whole  would  ter- 
minate was  mofe  than  he  could  venture  to 
predict ;  but  one  thing  was  pretty  evident^ 
that  the  discontents  among  those  to  whom 
the  defence  of  the  country  was  emruMedi . 
bore  a  very  alarming  and  ominous  appear* 
ance ;  and  if  some  remedy  was  not  speedily 
dppiie^^  heforesai^f  that  tuinisiera  wodB 
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finally  dccooiplidb  that  mn,  by  their  fac- 
tion tod  intrigue,  the  foundatkm  of  which 
they  had  laid  by  tbeir  incapacfty. 

After  dwelling  for  a  considerable  time 
00  these  circunistanceB,  he  mentioned  se- 
veral others  of  a  less  hoportatit  natare ; 
one  in  particular,  to  shew  the  predilection 
which  the  Admitalty-board  had  manifested 
}fl  respect  of  ordering"  admiraf  Keppel  to 
be  tried,  though  hia  accuser  the  next  day 
but  one^  after  the  order  was  issued  for 
that  parpoae,  acknowledged  in  the  face  of 
the  nation  in  that  House,  that  he  brought 
his  accuBfttron  nicely  from  motives  of  self 
defence,  and  merely  to  exculpate  himself 
from  a  charge  of  disobedience  made  by 
his  commander  in  chief. 

As  a  farther  proof  of  the  partiality  of 
the  Admiralty-board,  which  he  considered 
to  be  entirely  influenced,  or  rather  di- 
rected by  the  noble  earl,  he  said,  four  of 
the  members  sitting  upon  the  trial  of  the 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue  were  persons, 
who  on  the  former  court-martial,  had 
given  the  most  favourable  testimony  re- 
specting his  conduct  in  the  action  off 
Ushant ;  and  likewfee,  tlmt  the  persons 
summoned  to  give  evidehce  were  such, 
who  either  knew  least  from  thehr  distance 
item  the  Formidable,  or  were  otherwise 
lessposrtive  or  direct  in  their  testhnony. 

This  led  him  to  the  effect  probably  in- 
tended to  be  produced  by  this  trial,  which 
originated  in  motives  of  revenge  to  his 
hon.  relation ;  ^or  if  by  any  management, 
the  vice-admiral  should  be  acquitted,  the 
inference  would  be,  that  having  done  his 
duty,  there  must  have  been  misconduct 
somewhere,  which  he  was  persuaded  they 
would  endeavour  by  this  oblique  manner 
to  lay  to  the  accotint  of  the  commander  in 
chief. 

When  he  said  this,  he  begged  that 
gentlemen  might  understand,  that  he 
meant  not  to  throw  the  least  suspicion, 
much  less  a  direct  imputation  upon  the 
officers  alluded  to.  He  stated  the  fact  as 
il  struck  him ;  and  it  was  fair  to  argue 
upon  it  and  reason  by  analogy  to  the  con<* 
duct  of  other  tribunals.  He  understood 
it  was  a  good  ground  of  challenge  to  a 
juror,  if  he  waa  even  suspected  of  enter- 
taining a  bias  one  way  or  other.  He 
thought  it  a  very  proper  precaution,  and 
the  reason  was  obvious ;  because  the  law 
presomea,  that  the  juror  is  wholly  to  be 
guided  by  the  evidence  of  the  facts  alleged 
or  controverted,  and  not  by  any  pre*con- 
eeived  opmion  of  his  own.  The  tenor*  of 
Bis  oMk  k  the  Mne  widi  tlat  takai  by  t 


member  of  a  court-martial,  who  is  restrict* 
ed  by  it,  to  give  a  verdict  according  to^ 
the  evidence  adduced  in  court,  and  not 
from  any  opinion  formed  upon  his  own. 
knowledge  or  presumed  knowledge. 

As  a  farther  reason  for  his  being  per- 
suaded, that  the  noble  earlall  along  acted 
from  the  same  principle  of  secret  enmity 
and  resentment  to  his  hon.  relation,  he  ob^ 
served,  that  after  one  of  the  most  respect* 
able  courts-martial  that  ever  sat,  htul  pro- 
nounced the  charge  brooght  by  the  vice- 
admiral  of.  the  blue  to  be  malicious  and 
ill-founded,  ministers  took  no  one  step  to 
shew,  that  they  were  convinced  of  the  jus- 
tice of  admiral  KeppePs  acquittal,  or  of 
the  infamy  with   which  his  accuser  had 
been  branded  by  that  passage  in  the  sen-' 
tence  of  acquittal,  nor  would  since,  if  htf 
had  not  given  notice,  that  he  meant^  aa 
the  next  day,  to  make  a  motion,  which 
they  learned  was  intended  for  the  vice- 
adrairal's   removal.    When  that  day  ar- 
rived, instead  of  expressing  a  syllable  of 
disapprobation  of  sir  Hugh  Palliser,  a  no- 
ble lord  f  Mulgrave)  who  enjoys  a  seat  at 
the  Admiralty-board,  rose  and  acquainted 
the  House,  t^hat  sir  Hugh  had  sent  in  his 
resignation,  and  that  the  board  had  ac- 
cepted it.     Still,  however,  he  retained  the 
lieutenant-generalship  of  the  marines,  and 
his  government  of  Scarborough  castle,  till 
ministers  again  learned,  that  a  motion  to 
remove  him  from   those  ^two  posts  was 
meditating.     Here  they  found  Inemselves 
compelled  to  do  what  they  feared  might 
have  been  forced  upon  them.     Accord- 
ingly the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon, 
with  no  small  share  of  visible  reluctance, 
found  out,  that  sir  Hugh  Palliser  had  ten- 
dered a  resignation  oi  his  command  in  the 
marines  and  his  government,  and  that  hii 
Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  accept  theok 
In  short,  he  believed,  there  was  not  a  se- 
cond instance  in  the  annals  of  this  or  any 
other  country,  of  a  person  who  had  been 
so  publicly  disgraced,  being  permitted  to 
retain  places  of  such  rank,  emolument^ 
and  consequence,  without  any  intentioil 
of  removing  hhn,  till  by  an  unexpected 
address  to  the  throne  fbr  bis  removal,  the 
consequences  of  which  hit  Majesty's  ad- 
visers did  not  think  prudent  to  rist  *hcy 
found  themselves  obliged  to  acquiesce. 

He  laughed,  he  said,  at  the  pompous 
accounts  of  our  successes  in  the  £ast  and 
West  Indies,  which  made  their  way  faito 
the  London  Gazette,  and  said,  they  wer^ 
of  very  little  consequence,  when  it  waa 
cottaidered  how  dearly  they  were  purcfaai^ 
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ed ;  particularly  the  latter,  where  one  half 
of  the  troops  were  dead  or  dying  in  hospi- 
tals ;  nor  did  he  think  the  news  just  receiv- 
ed from  Georgia,  was  of  consequence  suf- 
ficient to  balance  the  hazard  and  expence 
attending  it.  He  said,  he  understood  that 
coione)  Campbell  was  arrived  from  Geor- 
gia the  night  before,  and  had  brought  an 
account  of  a  victory  gained  over  the 
Americans,  but  this  victory  came  accfHn- 
panied  with  a  requisition  for  an  immediate 
reinforcement.  Our  very  victories  and 
successes  were  nearly  as  fatal  as  our  de- 
feats. The  troops  under  general  Grant, 
the  finest  and  best  disciplined  in  the  world, 
must  return  to  America  or  Europe,  or  re- 
main only  to  faU  a  prey  to  disease  and  the 
effects  of  a  noxious  climate ;  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  second  officer  in  command 
from  Georgia,  was  a  demonstration,  that 
the  expedition  to  that  province  was  plan- 
ned in  weakness,  and  under  the  mistaken 
idea,  that  the  body  of  the  people  were  at- 
tached to  the  British  government.  He 
•  said,  that  the  force  was  inadequate  either 
to  efiect  conquest,  or  give  that  degree  of 
protection  which  was  necessary  to  unite 
the  loyalists  or  neutrals  to  the  royal 
standard. 

He  protested  before  he  sat  down,  that 
he  entertained  no  personal  pique  or  re-) 
sentment  against  the  noble  lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Admiralty.  His  motives  pro- 
ceeded from  his  zeal  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  Uninfluenced  by  factious  or 
party  views,  he  stood  forth  inbehalf  of  the 
state,  which,  if  not  rescued  out  of  the 
hands,  to  whom  the  reins  of  government 
were  entrusted,  must  certainly  be  ruined, 
—he  feared  irretrievably  undone.  The  part 
he  had  taken,  was  disagreeable  and  painful 
on  many  accounts;  so  much  so,  that  nothing 
could  have  urged  him  to  it  but  a  thorough 
persuasion,  that  the  present  or  some  similar 
motion,  presented  the  only  probable  means 
for  saving  tlie  nation,  and  for  the  recovery 
of  its  former  power,  reputation,  and  glory. 
He  finally  moved,  "  Tnat  an  humble  Ad- 
dress be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  he 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  remove  from 
his  presence  and  councils  John  earl  of 
Sandwich,  as  first  commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, on  accomit  of  the  general  ill  state 
of  the  navy,  under  his  administration,  at 
the  most  critical  seasons.'^ 

Lord  MtUgrave  said,  he  was  in  a  very 
ill  state  of  health,  whidi  he  hoped  would 
be  admitted  as  an  apology  for  his  appear- 
ing unequal  to  the  task  of  following  the 
bon.  gentleman  through  all  his  arguments. 


He  said,  he  had  not  any  intention  of 
speaking  so  earl3r  in  the  debate,  but  some- 
thing had  fallen  in  the  course  of  the  hon. 
gentleman's  speech,  which  ought  not  to 
remain  a  moment  unnoticed^  mudi  lesa 
ought  it  to  go  out  of  the  House  unanswer- 
ed. His  lordship  then,  with  warmth,  re- 
prehended Mr.  Fox,  for  havinff  been  so 
rash  as  to  attack  the  honour  of  the  officers 
of  the  navy,  by  insinuating  that  the  pre- 
sent court-martial  were  not  likely  to  dis- 
charge their  duty  with  fidelity  and  honour* 
The  hon.  gentleman's  expression  in  sub- 
stance was,  *^  that  there  were  four  mem- 
bers of  the  court,  who  on  the  former  trial 
had  given  favourable  evidence  respectmg 
sir  Hugh  Palliser.'*  What  was  this  but 
to  insinuate,  that  those  officers  would  act 
partially?  Did, the  hon.  gentleman  see 'the 
extent  of  bis  insinuation?  Did  he  feel  that 
it  was  an  attack  of  the  most  serious,  the 
most  unwarrantable  nature?  Could  he, 
could  any  man  suppose  that  the  gentlemen 
now  sitting  on  the  trial  of  sir  Hugh  would 
disregard  the  most  sacred  obligations,  and 
be  swayed  bv  any  prejudices,  to  act  con- 
trary to  justice  ?  He  had  not  patience  at 
the  suggestion,  nor  could  he  repress  his 
amazement  that  any  gentleman  should  ha- 
zard such  an  attack  upon  those  brave  men 
now  at  Portsmouth,  to  whose  services  this 
country  had  been  so  much  indebted. 
[Mr.  Fox  shaking  his  head  all  this  time, 
in  token  that  the  noble  lord  had  misun- 
derstood him.]  His  lordship  said,  if  the 
hon.  gentleman  did  not  mean  his  expres- 
sion m  the  sense  I  take  it,  I  shall  rejoice 
at  having  given  him  an  6pportunity  of  re- 
calling It,  and  explaining  what  he  did 
mean.  It  must  strike  every  person  pre- 
sent, to  be  either  a  wanton  make-weight, 
in  the  catalogue  of  charges  against  the  no- 
ble earl,  or  a  base  attack  on  the  honour 
and  character  of  the  officers  on  the  court- 
martial.  To  me  it  appears  thus;  the 
blunderbuss  was  loaded  some  time  since, 
and  it  was  intended  to  be  discharged  as 
this  day.  It  was  hoped,  however,  that 
there  would  appear  some  colourable  pre- 
text for  letting  it  off.  No  such  pretext 
appearing,  the  gentleman  was  determined 
that  the  preparation  of  his  materials  should 
not  be  in  vain.  The  intention  of  having 
it  published  to-morrow  in  the  new^apers, 
accompanied  with  a  misrepresentation  of 
what  I  say,  was  doubtless  the  wish  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  when  he  let  it  escape  him ; 
but  I  hope  every  man  who  hears  me,  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  I 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  rescuing  the 
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characters  of  the  officers  now  on  the  court- 
martial,  from  the  virulence  and  injury  of 
80  base  an  insinuation;  an  insinuation 
which  no  man  would  have  made,  had  he 
not  been  totally  ignorant  of  all  military 
feeling. 

As  soon  as  his  lordship  grew  cooler,  he 
declared,  that  the  Admursaty  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  present  court-martial ;  that 
it  was  convened  in  conformity  to  the  act 
of  parliament;  that  the  judge-advocate, 
totally  independent  of  any  interference  of 
the  Admiralty,  summoned  the  witnesses, 
and  proposed  the  questions.  If  there  was 
any  thmg  in  the  present  court-martial, 
which  could  in  any  degree  be  deemed 
management,  he  alone  was  the  guilty  per- 
son, and  the  whole  blame  ought  to  rest 
on  his  head*  At  the  moment  he  incurred 
the  blame,  if  any  were  due,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  meet  the  consequence ;  he  would 
not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  tell  the  House  to 
what  he  alluded — it  was  this :  in  pomt  of 
strict  propriety,  he  ought  to  be  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  on  the  court-martial,  but 
knowing  the  rage  for  detraction,  calumny 
and  abuse,  which  now  prevailed,  he  had 
aolicited  leave  of  absence,  and  it  was 
granted  to  him;  had  it  been  refused, 
dearly  as  he  loved  the  service,  and  at- 
tached as  he  was  tp  the  gentlemen  and 
erew  of  his  ship,  he  would  sooner  have 
quitted  the  navy,  than  have  incurred  the 
attacks  that  he  well  knew  would  have  been 
made  upon  his  character,  if  he  had  sat 
upon  the  court-martial. 

His  lordship  went  into  a  long  defence 
of  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  replying  to  seve- 
ral of  Mr.  Fox's  assertions,  and  declaring 
that  he  was  amazed  at  his  present  motion, 
after  so  many  detections ;  he  said,  he  could 
use  no  word  so  proper  as  the  word  detec- 
tion, when  he  considered  how  oflten  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  coma  to  that  House, 
and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  House 
that  what  he  took  upon  him  to  assert 
were  facts,  when  he  had  aot  produced  a 
single  proof  of  any  one  of  them,  and  most 
of  them  had  by  other  gentlemen  been 
proved  to  be  Dl-founded.  He  had  heard 
that  two  negatives  made  an  affirmative, 
but  he  had  n^er  lieard  that  five  or  six  re- 
solutions, each  of  them  declared  to  be  not 
true,  anoounted  to  one  general  truth ;  that 
to  him,  who  did  not  pretend  to  be  so  inge- 
nious as  the  hon.  gentleman,  it  by  no 
means  appeared  to  follow,  because  every 
preceding  resolution  had  been  rejected, 
that  therefore  the  House  ought  to  adopt 
the  present  motioui  but  exactly  the  con- 


trary. He  added  that  the  noble  lord,  so 
far  nrom  meriting  censure,  merited  great 
praise  for  his  official  conduct.  When  ha 
came  to  the  presidency  at  the  Admiralty, 
there  was  not  a  year's  timber  in  any  one  of 
our  yards,  no  stores  in  our  arsenals,  and 
the  whole  navy  in  a  perishing  state.  The 
noble  lord,  by  his  activity  and  sagacity,  had* 
entirely  altered  the  case;  he  bad  broken 
through  a  combination  of  the  timber  mer* 
chants,  by  beginning  an  importation  of  fo- 
reign timber,  and  now  there  was  at  least 
timber  enough  for  three  years  consump- 
tion in  every  one  of  our  yards ;  our  arse* 
nals  were  also  full  of  stores;  our  navy  had 
a  greater  number  of  large  ships  than  ever, 
and  was  not  only  in  a  respectable  but  in  a 
flourishing  state.  If  the  motion  were  likely 
to  pass,  he  should  move  to  leave  out  the 
last  words,  and  to  say  instead  of  them, 
<<  the  navy  bein^  in  a  better  state  than 
ever."  His  lordship  concluded  with  saying, 
that  there  was  not  a  more  able,  active,  or 
knowing  minister,  than  the  present  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty,  nor  one  who  de- 
served better  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  in  reply,  and  answered 
the  personal  part  of  the  noble  lord's  speech. 
He  said,  he  thought  there  was  not  one 
gentleman  present,  who  could  have  so  mis- 
understood and  perverted  his  meaning. 
He  disclaimed  the  most  distant  idea  of 
either  insinuating  or  charging  any  one  of 
the  members  of  the  court-martial  with  par- 
tiality, much  less  with  the  breach  of  so 
solemn  an  obligation  as  an  oath ;  neither 
his  words,  nor  the  sense  in  which  tliey 
were  employed,  admitted  of  any  thing  like 
it. ,  The  words  "  favourable  testimony,*' 
seemed  to  make  a  very  extraordinary 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  noble  lord^ 
unless  his  lordship  presumed  in  all  possible 
cases,  that  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  vice- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  involved  in  it  a  degree 
of  ^uilt.  He  was  as  ready  as  the  noble 
lord,  to  acknowledge  the  high  professional 
and  personal  merits  of  the  gentlemen  aU 
luded  to.  He  was  persuaded,  that  no  men 
possessed  nicer  feelings  of  honour,  nor 
were  more  tenacious  of  preserving  every 
appearance  of  impartiality,  which  their  ju- 
dicial situation  required.  He  had  the 
honour  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
them ;  he  spoke  therefore  with  the  greatev 
confidence.  He  presumed,  that  the  other 
gentlemen  who  constituted  that  court, 
though  he  knew  their  characters  only  by 
report,  were  equally  so ;  but  what  he  first 
said,  he  did  not  yet  retract,  that  no  man 
was  fit  to  be  a  judge  upon  an  event  of  life 
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99A  ittfXtk^  or  iadeed  tn  a  vatta*  of  mere 
|iMf)ertyy  wbo  wa«  known  to  have  any  bias 
one  way  or  the  other.  Such  a  presumed 
biM  no  more  imported  wilful  partiality, 
tban  k  did  any  thing  elae;  and  he  was 
aeady  to  appeal  to  any  one  gentleman  pre- 
■ent,  learned  in  the  law,  whether  the  whole 
aystem  id  Engliah  juriaprudence,  and 
e^Hst^  form  and  mode  of  .proceeding  inci- 
diBt  to  the  exterdae  of  it»  4id  not  militate 
in  the  alrongeat  n^anaer  against  the  admis- 
Manof  any  person,  to  be  a  judge  on  merita 
of  wfaiidi  he  waa  knoann  to  have  formeda 
pmiova  opiaion  i  £och  a  whoJesoBae  pro- 
inaion  in  the  manner  of  k^l  |>rooeeding, 
waa  wise,  and  founded  tin  reaaon,  because 
it  operated  towards  the  attainment  of  sub- 
alantial  justice,  and  no  more  iqipeadied 
tbe  hoBour  or  integrity  of  persons  under 
«iich  circuaoatanoes  tbaii  it  did  on  the  ac- 
count of  any  adier  sentiment  or  opinion 
they  might  entertain,  though  not  at  all 
oonneoted  with  the  subject  matter.  But 
hia  words  did  not  go  that  length ;  he  had 
not  stated  a  previous  opinion  as  the  ground 
pf  objection ;  he  only  mentioned  a  fii- 
¥ourable  testimony,  as  applicable  to  the 
Admiralty-board^  not  as  applying  to  the 
oonduct  of  the  gentlemen  themselves,  to 
ahew  that  the  board  ought  to  have  avoided 
every  thing,  which  could  be  interpreted 

bto  an  appearance  of  partiality There 

was  an  expression  which  fell  from  the 
noMe  lord,  that  he  wished  to  hear  explaia- 
ad ;  because,  as  it  now  lamained,  it  seem- 
od,  in  his  opinioo,  to  require  explanation  ; 
it  was  where  his  lordahip  charged  him  with 
being  a  stranger  to  military  feelings.  If 
the  noble  lord  meant  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  profession  of  a  seaman,  he  acknow- 
ledged it ;  but  if  he  presumed  that  he  did 
not  fsel  as  an  officer,  wtlien  those  feelings 
were  supposed  to  apply  in  common  to  the 
aentimeots  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman, 
he  wished  the  noble  lord  would  avow  it ; 
or  explain  what  he  meant;  because,  in 
one  event  he  should  rest  contented,  and 
in  the  other  know  what  was  proper  to  be 
done,  and  to.take  the  notice  of  it,  which 
audi  a  charge  deserved. 

dLord  Mmgrave  said,  he  would  not  re- 
cede, but  would  plead  example  in  justifi^ 
cation  of  what  he  had  said.  He  imeant 
the  example  of  ^  hon.  gentleman,  who, 
apon  ahnost  every  occasion,.shewed  a  dis- 
position ;to  depart  from  the  subject  of  de- 
bate, aad  to  indulge  himself  in  the  >most  in- 
decent and  illnfounded  invectives.  He  was 
aatisfied  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  no 
intention  .of  traducing  the  characters  cf 


the  geatlemen  alluded  toi  and  ht  was 
sorry  that  he  had  not  so  expressed  himself 
whaci  he  was  first  up,  as  to  have  prevented 
a  possibility  of  his  bebg  misunderstood; 
though  Jie  was  still  of  opinion,  that  the 
wordU  fairly  admitted  of  the  intexpreta^ 
tion  he  had  put  upon  tbem^  ^  Warranted 
as  he  was  from  what  had  passed,  tiJU  the 
words  were  expUiined,  he  was  not  at  liber^ 
to  interpcet  tbem  in  any  other  manner; 
now  they  were  explained,  he  was  ready  to 
receive  them  in  the  aense  they  were  in- 
tended by  the  hon.  gentlenuin.  While  he 
was  im,  he  would  however  take  the  Kbeactjr 
ofoiakingoDeobaerv^on;  that  in  mattera 
of  juch  delicacy,  where  the  honour  and 
reputation  of  abaent  persons  were  con-  , 
oerned,  be  thought  it  behoved  that  hon* 
gentleman,  who  waa  ao  prone  to  exercise 
attacks  of  this  kind,  to  be  more  measured 
in  his  language,  and  not  throw  out  fecta 
and  insinuations  at  random,  which  either 
directly,  or  by  inference,  might  affect  tha 
reputation  of  professional  men,  whose 
greatest  treasure  and  boast  was  a  character 
of  probity,  and  a  nice  sense  of  honour. 

Admiral  Keppei  rose  next,  and  con* 
firmed  almost  every  thing  which  had  been 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
made  die  motion,  respecting  the  force  ia 
Brest  water  on  the  20th  of  June ;  and  the 
unkind  and  ungenerous  treatment  he  bad 
received  from  the  Admiralty-board>  to 
whom  he  had  openly  and  without  reserve 
communicated  his  most  secret  thoughts 
and  opinions,  though  he.confiessed  he.never 
looked  upon  any  of  them  to  be  his  sincere 
friends.  But  he  acted  not  upon  motives 
of  favour.  His  sovereign  and  his  country 
called  upon  him,  and  had  a  right  to  his 
services,  and  he  could  fairly  lay  his  hand 
on  his  heart  and  say,  that  he  had  done  hia 
utmost;  and  if  the  operations  of  the  laat 
campaign  had  not  turned  out  equal  to  tto 
public  expectations,  he  was  fully  conscious 
that  he  had  acted  with  the  warmest  aeal  to 
the  utmost  of  his  abilities :  and  although 
he  widely  differed  in  political  sentimenti 
with  the  IGng's  servants,  ho  defied  any  .one 
af  them  to  quote  a  single  instance,  in  which 
those  sentiments  mixed  with  the  discharge 
of  his  professional  duty* 

He  confessed  his  situation  was  proud 
and  fiattering,  to  be  singled  out  from 
among  several  officers  of  much  superior 
merit;  and  the  distinction,  were  it  po&« 
aible  to  inapine  piore  seal  and  activity  in 
him,  was  such,  aa  muat  have  made  very 
strong  Jmpresstoaa  on  .any  man.  He  ielt 
how  much  h^  >atood.if\dfhted  to  his  spve* 
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reign  and  the  nation,  and  it  might  be  Vea- 
dilj  conceived  what  a  contrasted  situation 
h6  must  have  fblt  himself  in,  when  brought 
to  a  trial  for  his  life,  as  the  only  reward  of 
his  poor  services ;  and  still,  if  possible,  a 
more  mortifying  consequence,  what  he 
must  have  experienced,  when  he  found 
himself  driven  from  the  service  by  neces- 
sity;  forstkrely  no  person  would  seriously 
contend  for  a  moment,  that  he  ought  to 
have  retained  his  command,  while  his  Hfe, 
his  honour  and  reputation  were  in  some 
measure  within  the  power  of  the  same  men 
who  had  Successively  made  attempts  on 
each  of  them.  He  said,  if  these  impedi- 
ments had  not  so  directly  stood  in  the  way, 
the  conduct  of  the  Admiralty-board  be- 
trayed the  same  spirit  of  implacability,  and 
1^^  same  desire  to  get  rid  of  him,  since 
his  actual  disgrace  could  not  be  effected. 
Ministers  knew  for  some  weeks  previous 
to  his  setting  off^for  Bath,  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  of  his  intention  to  gp.  They 
permitted  him  to  go ;  and  as  soon  as  they  ' 
fpund  that  he  had  left  town,  and  had  of 
course  made  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  restoration  of  his  health,  they  sent 
one  letter,  and  never  followed  it  with  a 
second. 

He  thought  that  their  enmity  had  been 
satisfied  in  first  bringing  to  a  public  trial, 
and  afterwards  driving  him  from  the  ser- 
vice ;  but  it  was,  it  seems,  not  sufficient. 
In  the  trial  now  going  on  at  Portsmouth, 
they  were  by  a  side-wind  trying  him  a  se- 
.cond  time,  and'endeavouring  to  disgrace 
the  very  able  officers  who  had  acquitted 
him;  and  since  they  could  not  convict 
him  in  a  direct,  they  were  using  the  most 
unremitting  endeavours  to  condemn  him 
in  an  indirect  manner ;  but,  thank  God, 
their  arts  would  fail  of  effecting  their  in- 
tentions. If  they  tried  him  every  day,  he 
was  certain  that  they  could  fix  upon  him 
no  charge  of  incapacity  or  breach  of  duty. 
The  transactions  of  the  27th  of  July, 
{hough  they  might  be  mis-represented, 
'C6\Aa  not  be  concealed^  There  were  too 
many  witnesses,  men  of  honour  and  cha< 
facter,  and  of  independent  principles  and 
spirit,  present  on  that  day,  wnom  no  favour 
could  tempt,  nor  no  motives  but  those  of 
truth  and  juistice  influence,  with  whom  he 
would  be  ever  ready  to  deposit  his  profes- 
sional character ;   for  in  them  he  always 


of  his  honour,  and  the  friends  of  no  man 
or  party,  but  of  truth  and  justice. 

He  made  several  observations  on  the 
language  of  an  hon.  gentleman  in  a  pre* 
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ceding  debate  (governor  Johnstone)  who 
had  charged  him  amon^  others  that  had 
avowed  their  intention  of  declining  the 
service,  that  when  any  man  became  too 
great  for  the  state,  he  ought  to  be  con«* 
vtnced  that  he  was  no  longer  worthy  of 
employment.  This,  he  said,  was  a  very 
unfair  and  cruel  insinuation.*  The  same 
hon.  gentleman  had  given  a  decided  opi- 
nion on  his  conduct,  respecting  his  first 
return  into  port,  for  a  reinforcement.  He 
wished  the  hon.  gentleman  had  considered 
both  circumstances  before  he  ventured  to 
decide  so  positively  on  his  motives  for  de- 
clining the  service  in  one  instance,  or  his 
conduct  for  returning  into  port  in  the 
other.  The  question  in  the  fir^t  place 
was,  if  called  upon  to  serve,  whether  he 
coul4  have  done  it  with  any  prospect  of 
success  ?  The  hon.  gentleman's  argun^ent 
did  not  come  with  any  peculiar  force,  be- 
cause, in  the  instant  he  was  observmg 
dmt  officers  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
be  too  great  for  the  state,  he  found  fault 
with  him  for  returning  into  port,  and  with 
his  general  dispositions  in  the  day  of  ac- 
tion, presuming  that  he  himself,  were  the 
battle  to  be  fought  again,  would  fight  it  in 
a  better,  or  in  anotJier  manner. 

Here  was  an  argument  there  was  no 
escaping ;  *'  It  is  wrong  to  employ  you; 
you  might  have  fought  the  battle  in  a 
better  and  another  manner,  and  you  should 
not  have  returned  into  port  the  first  time, 
because  you  neither  knew  whether  the 
French  were  superior,  or  if  you  did,  you 
should  nevertheless  have  met  them.  But . 
though  we  impeach  your  military  skiU^ 
and  charge  you  with  a  want  of  zeal,  still, 
if  you  do  not  serve,  you  are  thereby  at« 
tempting  to  sow  faction  and  discontent  ia 
the  fleet.'*  The  whole  of  which,  drawu 
into  an  abstract  proposition,  ajsplied  to  me 
and  a  noble  {ord  over  the  way,  amounts  to 
this,  that  no  officer  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  become  too  great  for  the  state,  because 
he  refuses  to  serve  under  men  who  have 
proscribed  his  honour  and  reputation. 

After  several  reasons  given  in  detail, 
why  he  could  not  trust  the  ministry,  par- 
ticularly that  part  of  it,  with  which  he 
must  be  more  immediately  connected,  he 
declared  his  readiness  to  do  it,  if  properly 
called  upon.  He  was,  and  ever  would  be 
at  the  service  of  his  sovereign  and  his 


was  persuaded  he  should  find  the  guardians    country,  and  he  had  no  liberty  of  his  own, 


whenever  his  services  were  thus  called  for. 
He  said,  he  fVM  not  present  at  the  debate 
in  Which  an  implied  charge  of  mutiny  had 
been  made  against  liitai  and  the  captaioi 
[3C3 
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who  met  to  address  the  King.  He  waa 
then  at  Bath,  but  he  understood  that  the 
charge  was  made  by  the  same  hon.  geotle- 
man  who  had  condemned  the  rest  of  his 
conduct.  That,  as  well  as  everj  other  as- 
aertion  and  interpretation  put  on  his  con- 
duct, was  misrepresented.  He  did,  it  was 
true,  meet  several  officers  of  rank  and  re- 
putation ;  but  so  far  from  desiring  them 
not  to  s^rve,  he  pressed  them  to  serve ; 
and  as  well  as  he  was  able,  pointed  out  to 
them  the  impropriety  of  declining  the  ser- 
vice at  such  a  critical  juncture.  He  was 
amazed  atlhe  word  <<  mutiny''  being  used 
,  by  any  hon.  member  ;  but  he  had  learned 
from  experience,',  not  to  be  surprized  at 
any>  interpretation  but  the  true  one  being 
put  on  his  conduct.  He  could,  without, 
any  impeachment  of  his  duty  or  his  ho- 
nour, promote  such  a  mutiny  any  day; 
and  if  he  desired  the  captains,  as  he  did 
in  the  instance  alluded  to^  to  serve  their 
country,  he  presumed  it  could  be  no  crime 
in  the  opinion  of  any,  but  those  who  were 

S redetermined  to  censure  every  part  of 
is  conduct. 
He  complained  of  the  attack  made  upon 
him  by  the  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  in  the 
newspapers  ;  and  the  continual  misrepre- 
sentations which  were  circulated  without 
doors  to  his  disadvantage.  He  valued 
them  not,  thank  God,  and  would  always 
abide  by  the  sense  of  his  country,  as  there 
was  nothing  he  more  sincerely  wished  than 
to  have  himself  judged  in  that  manner; 

He  understood,  that  in  the  course  of 
the  ^last  debate,  the  noble  lord  in  the 
blue'  ribl^on  had  justified  the  not  sending 
a  squadron  into  the  Mediterranean  on  a 

E resumed  advice  of  his,  that  it  would  not 
e  prudent  to  detach.  It  was  very  true, 
he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  considering  the 
inadequate  state  of  our  naval  force ;  but 
be  be^ffed  leave  to  say,  that  such  an  opi- 
(lion  did  not  imply  any  approbation  of  the 
measures  .which  created  the  necessity  of 
bot  detaching..  It  was  likewise  ursed,  that 
bis  opinion,  that  a  squadron  could  not  be 
•pared  to  block  up  the  French  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  was  understood  as  a  dis- 
approbation of  detachinff  at  all.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  his  thoughts  than 
either  to  send  too  large  a  detadiment  at 
one  period,  or  to  send  it  too  late.  Thouch 
we  could  not  spare  13  ships,  we  roi^t 
have  detached  five ;  by  that  means,  lord 
Howe  would  have  been  rendered  superior 
to  D'Etttaing,  and  the  other,  eight  ships  of 
the  line  would  have  been  such  an  augmen- 
%9li»U  to  thtt  westorn  jma^dron,  as  wpuld 


have  rendered  it  equal,  when  he  first  went 
to  sea,  to  that  of  France,  and  have  ivea 
him  a  decided  superiority  in  all  the  subse- 
quent operations  of  the  summer. 

He  mentioned  the  superiority  of  th» 
French  to  his  squadron,  when  he  first  went 
out ;  and  said,  he  was  astonished  how  an j 
man  could  doubt  it,  after  the  proofs  of  th« 
fact,  which  had  already  beai  exhibited ; 
but  much  more  that  ministers  would  do  so, 
when  they  knew  that  he  could  prove  they 
were  fully  informed  of  the  &ct.  He  ob- 
served, that  no  man  had  more  fireely  or 
unreservedly  dealt  out  his  censures  upon 
administration  than  the  hon.  gentleman 
under  the  gaUei^  (governor  Johnstone) 
and  yet  h^  understofKl  he  was  again  going 
out  under  their  auspices.  He  did  not  pre- 
sume to  find  fault  with  the  hon.  gent 
tleman*s  resolution  ;  but  he  could  not 
help  presuming  that  he  entertained  more 
favourable  sentiments  of  the  wisdom  and 
ability  of  administration  than  he  seem^ 
willing  to  acknowledge.  He  then  entered 
into  a  review  of  the  conduct  of  lord  tlowe» 
bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  encomiums ; 
and  affirmed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  hia 
superior  skill  and  ability,  our  naval  force 
in  America  would  have  been  destroyed 
or  taken ;  and  that  the  greatest  and  most 
fortunate  ejtertions  of  the  noble  lord  must 
have  failed,  had  D'Estaing  either  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  a  few  days 
earlier,  or  had  proceeded  directly  to  New 
York. 

Governor  Johnstone  entered  into  a  yis* 
tification  of  his  former  speech.  He  differed 
in  opinion  tliat  it  would  nave  been  safe  for 
D'Estaing  to  have  proceeded  directly  to 
New- York,  or  have  remained  there»  when 
he  was  not  sure  tliat  the  first  prospect 
each  successive  morning  might  «^have  pre*, 
sented,  would  not  be  the  united  flleets  of 
lord  Howe  and  Mr.  Byron,  in  which  case 
his  rum  would  be  inevitable.  He  con- 
tended, and  would  ever  contend,  that  lord 
Howe  was  equal  to  D'Estaing  off  Rhode 
Island ;  and  that  although  the  French  ad^ 
miral  had  arrived  in  the  Delaware,  such 
were  the  natural  defences  and  obstructions 
to  the  naviration  of  large  .ships  up  that 
river,  that  Doth  the  fleet  and  the  army 
would  have  remained  perfectly  safe.  He 
denied  that  he  had  made  any  personal  at- 
tack upon  the  hon.  admiral  wnen  absent^s 
He  gave  his  opinion  fairly,  and  without 
reserve,  as  a  member  of  that  House. 
What  he  said,  was  founded  upon  facts  of 

Eublic  notoriety,  such  as,  that  the  admiral 
lad  so  many  sbipsi  tlie  Frenob  so  many^ 
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and  that  such  was  the  issue  of  the  contest 
of  the  27th  of  July.  Those.were  matters 
which  a  professional  man  might  speak  of 
with  some  confidence,  though  not  with 
certainty.  They  were  facts  every  man 
was  at  liberty  tci  reason  u{>on.  He  said/ 
that  whatever  his  opinion  of  administra- 
tion might  he,  he  could  not  come  into 
the  ideas  of  opjsosition ;  a  separation  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America  was  a 
measure  he  would  never  consent  to^  as 
hm^  as  the  least  prospect  of  success  re- 
mained. He  was  certain  that  such  a  po- 
litick connection  as  was  proposed,  in 
which  the  riehts  of  both  countries  were 
acknowiedgedy  would  be  equally  beneficial 
to  them ;  while  a  separation  would  be  no 
less  fatal.  It  would  amount  not  only  to 
the  relinquishing  of  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  that  country,  and  the  consequent 
decrease  of  our  naval  power,  but  would 
add  prc^ortionably  to  that  of  France  in 
each  respect. 

He  said,  he  heard  with  joy  and  great  in- 
ward satisfaction,  his  opinion  in  respect  of 
•ending  out  a  reinforcement  to  lord  Howe, 
receive  the  approbation  of  the  hon.  ad- 
miraL  He  spoke  to  the  propriety  of  that 
measure,  and  voted  for  the  censure  of  the 
Admiralty-board,  merely  for  their  neglect 
in  that  instance.  It  was  plain  by  the  hon. 
admiraPs  avowed  opinion,  that  administra- 
tion could  not  safely  detach  a  sufficient 
fbrce  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  equalhjr 
.  evident  from  the  same  authority,  that  they 
could  have  spared  five  ships,  which  would 
have  been  enough  to  have  given  the  noble 
lord  a  decided  superiority ;  nor  was  it  less 
clear,  that  in  neglecting  to  do  so,  they  had 
betrayed  the  greatest  incapacity. 

The  censure  of  ministers  for  sending  out 
the  hon«admiral  with  20  ships,  was  not,  in 
fab  opinion,  well  founded,  unless  it  could  be 
proved  that  more  were  ready.  If  they 
aent  a  smaller,  when  they  oiight  have  sent 
a  lai^^  force,  they  were  highly  to  blame ; 
if  they  could  not,  all  circumstances  con- 
aidered,  he  thought  the  measure  very  jus- 
tifiable. At  most,  If  any  blame  was  due, 
it  could  be  only  on  the  ground,  that  the 
detachment  under  Mr.  Byron  wastoolarge, 
and  from  that  circumstance,  the  squadron 
for  our  home-defence  and  the  protection 
of  our  returning  trade  fleets,  was  unneces*' 
tarily  weakened  Coriibining  these  two 
drcumstances,  he  partly  agreed  with  the 
bon.  admiral  {]  but  on  the  supposition,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  detach  13  ships  of  the 
4ine  to  reinforce  lord  Howe,  the  otoer  mea- 
auri^  that  offending  eat  the  hon.  admiral 


with  20,  was,  in  his  opinion,  every  way 
defensible. 

He  avowed  his  wish  to  serve,  and  hia 
readiness  to  accept  of  any  command  Iwhich 
administration  thought  proper  to  entrust 
him  with.  It  was  a  season  when  the  state 
called  upon  the  services  of  eyery  man,  of 
every  party,  whose  abilities  or  habits  of 
life,  or  profession,  rendered  him  a  fit  per- 
son to' be  called  upon.  As  long  as  tha 
war  was  a  war  upon  the  rights  of  Anxe- 
ricans,  and  upon  the  liberties  and  privi- 
leges they  were  entitled  to  as  British  sub- 
jects, he  was  determined  to  decline  his 
most  favourite  pursuit,  that  of  his  profes- 
sion ;  but  as  soon  as  France  interfered  in 
the  contest,  the  nature  of  it  was  totally 
changed.  It  was  not  now  a  war  wita 
America,  but  a  war  with  France,  allied 
with  a  part  of  our  own  subjects,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  the  destruction  of  Eng- 
land. In  that  light  alone  he  should  even 
hold  it ;  and  in  that  light,  he,  for  one, 
thought  that  no  man'  could  withhold  his 
services  from  the  state,  without  tacitly 
acknowledging  himself  to  be  very  indifie- 
rent  as  to  the  issue.  Our  situation  was,  h4 
confessed^  difficult  and  dangerous,  but  was 
nevc^eless  accompanied  with  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  which  held  out  prospects 
of  success  and  better  times.  He  described 
tlie  state  of  America,  the  weakness  of  the 
usurped  government  established  there,  tha 
total  inability  of  France  to  give  the  colo» 
nies  any  succour  or  assistance;  the  de« 
struction  of  the  French  commerce ;  and  a 
variety  of  other  matters  to  shew,  that 
America,  in  case  the  operations  of  tha 
ensuing  campaign  were  pushed  with  spirit 
and  vigour,  would  of  necessity  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  and  accept  of  reasonable 
propositions,  for  a  permanent  accommo» 
dation  of  all  the  subsisting  difficulties. 

He  advised  ministers  to  lose  no  time 
in  the  necessary  pt'eparations,  for  a  vigo» 
rous  campaign  in  America ;  for  if  eitqef 
the  troops  meant  to  be  sent  thither,  wera 
deficient  in  number,  or  sent  too  late,  it 
would  be  much  better  not  to  send  them  at 
all.  The  consequences  would,  and  must 
be  one  or  both  of  these :  that  nothing  de- 
cisive could  be  attempted  with  an  made- 
quate  force ;  and  that  even  with  an  ade- 
quate force,  collected  too  late,  no  effec- 
tive or  general  plan  could  be  carried  into 
execution.  He  hoped  to^iear  or  see  no 
more  ridiculous  campaigns,  which  served 
only  to  lavish  the  money  and  the  best 
blood  of  this  country;  that  whatever  was 
attempted  would  be  spee£ljr  att^pted  s 
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and  that  in  such  a  manner^  as  to  promi$e 
every  rational  hope  of  succesB. 

He  entered  into  a  defence  of  the  Ad- 
miralty-board, respecting  their  treatment 
of  lord  Howe  and  Mr.  Keppel.  He  said 
that  if  they  refused  to  serve  under  that 
board,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  board ; 
for  it  had  no  power  that  he  knew  of,  to 
force  them  into  the. service.  The  Admi- 
ralty>board  ^  ere  not  answerable  for  the 
contents  of  the  letter  published  in  the 
newspapers,  and  si^nied  *  Hugh  Paliiser ;' 
nor  did  he  think  when  every  other  mode 
of  redress  was  refused,  tliat  a  newspapei: 
was  an  improper  channel  of  conveying  the 
sentiments  of  persons,  who  thought  them- 
selves aggrieved,  to  the  public  eye.  He 
/  instanced  the  case  of  lord  Chatham^  on 
.  the  motives  of  hia  resignation,  and  of  his 
accepting  of  a  pension  for  himself  and  fa- 
mily, and  a  barony  for  his  lady  and  her 
heirs,  in  a  letter  to  alderman  Beckford, 
Tvjiich  was  circulated  in  all  the  public 

Erihts;  and  of  a  Roman  emperor,  who 
eing  libelled,  answered  the  libel  by  a 
publication  ufiixed  6n  his  palace  gates. 
He  instanced  the  case  of  the  late  lord 
Anson,  admiral  Hotbourne,  and  the  pre- 
sent lord  Hawke,  who  were  severally  sent 
out  with  squadrons  inferior  to  those  of  Uie 
enemy,  who  never  impeached  the  conduct 
of  those  who  sent  them  out,  or  turned  the 
circumstance  into  a  ground  of  accusation. 
He  went  into  a  variety  of  observations  of 
less  moment,  and  said  he  could  not  give 
his  assent  to- the  motion  proposed  by  his 
hon.  friend,  as  there  did  not  appear  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  facts  on  which  the 
censure  of  the  noble  earFs  conduct  was 
avowed  to  be  grounded. 

Mr.  James  GrenviUe  stated  several  com- 
putations respecting  the  naval  force  of  the 
present  day,  and  that  of  a  similar  period 
during  the  late  glorious  war,  to  prove  that 
although  greater  sums  bad  been  expended 
the  three  nrst  yeai-s  of  this  war,  than  the 
three  first  years  of  the  former,  our  navy 
was  not  nearly  in  so  respectable  a  condi- 
tion. He  mentioned  the  criminal  neglect 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  said  we  must 
expect  the  loss  of  Minorca  and  GibralUr. 
He  drew  a  picture  of  former  administra- 
tions, particularly  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  after- 
wards earl  of  Chatham,  which  he  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  present;  and 
begged  that  fortune  might  not  be  sup- 
posed to  have  any  hand  ii^  either,  because 
the  causes  in  each  period  according  to  the 
general  course  of  humaa  occurrences  must 
nave  produced  the  e&cts  f^hic^i  followed; 


weak  measures,  ruin  and  diAprace;  thosa 
planned  in  wisdom,  and  conducted  on  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  which  were 
all  directed  to  the  public  good,  fame,  ho* 
nour  and  success.  He  prestmied  there 
was  not  a  persqp  present,  who  seriouslj^ 
doubted,  whether  proofs  had  not  been  laid 
before  the  House,  fully  sufficient  to  justify, 
the  present  vote. . 

Lord  Howe  answered  lord  Mulgrave  as 
to  several  particulars.  He  denied  that 
the  two  ships  of  the  line  were  intended  at 
a  reinforcement,  one  of  them  being  sent 
with  the  commissioners  and  ordered  to  re- 
turn with  them  should  they  make  no  stay^ 
and  without  them  if  they  should;  and 
as  to  the  other,  the  Eagle,  being  ordered 
home  with  him,  it  i^endered  the  force 
equal  to  what  it  was  before  those  ships  were 
sent  out;  so  that  on  the  whole,  the  re- 
inforcement stated  by  the  noble  Iqrd^ 
amounted  to  just  nothing.  He  then  re- 
plied to  governor  Johnstone.  He  said^ 
that  the  army  could  never  have  made 
their  retreat  good  from  Philadelphia,  iC 
D'Estaing  had  arrived  a  few  days  earlier  f 
that  the  Delaware  would  have  beeiv 
bbcked  up ;  and  that  the  supply  of  pro- 
visions bemg  cut  off,  the  army  under  sir- 
H.  Clinton  must  either  have  been  starved 
or  be  compelled  to  force  their  way  to 
New  York,  under  every  possible  disadvan- 
tage :  or  sgpposine  that  the  army  might 
have  gained  New  York  without  any  con- 
siderable loss,  the  force  under  his  com* 
mand  in  the  Delaware,  deprived  of  their 
co-operation,  must  have  tallen  into  the 
enemy's  hands ;  the  consec^uence  of  which 
must  be,  that  by  the  'assistance  of  the. 
rebel  army  and  the  additional  force* 
D'Estaing  might  have  avoided  an  engage- 
ment with  Mr.  Byron,  or  met  him  with  a^ 
confessed  superiority,  some  of  his  ships 
having  been  separated  from  him  in  the 
ga]e  of  wind  on  his  passage  from  Europe. 
•—As  to  his  force  being  equal  off  Rhode- 
island,  to  that  under  the  command  of 
D'Estaing,  he  denied  it;  and  begged 
leave,  once  for  all,  to  contradict  the  hon* 
gentleman's  assertion.  It  was  neiUier 
equal  in  point  of  number  of  ships  of  thO) 
line,  or  numbers ;  and  it  w%&  in  his  opi- 
nion to  the  last  degree  absurd  and  imprac- 
ticable, to  talk  of  a  line  of  battle ;  and  ia^ 
the  ideal  arrangement  of  it,  to  state  fifties; 
and  forties  bem£  brought  into  the  line, 
and  supposing  that  they  could  lie  alo?9gr 
side  74's,  and  large  French  64's.  Ttie. 
particular .  instance*  on  which  th#  lipa« 
gentleman  bo  if^ckxe^  of  ta^JSt^glm^^ 
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50  (the  Fhoebix)  eagftging;  a  Frendi  74» 
a&rded  no  good  ground  for  so  wiJd  a  con* 
lecture ;  and  he  would  recommend  to  the 
oon.  gentleinan,  should  he  be  called  into 
actual  service,  not  wantonly,  upon  the 
presumption  of  superior  skill  or  courage, 
to  risk  too  much  upon  those  circum- 
stances; for  if  accidents  provit^l  some- 
times favourable  on  one  side,  it  furnished 
a  fair  argument,  that  Uiey  might  prove  at 
SDother  time  eauollv  favourable  on  that  of 
the  enemy*  His  lordship  then  entered 
into  the  detail  of  the  27th  of  July,  nod 
observed,  that  in  opemtions  of  great  mag- 
nitude, too  much  stress  should  not  be  latd 
npon  the  circumstances  of  superior  skill 
and  bravery.  It  was  a  mistido^n  doctrine ; 
and  one  that  he  never  liked  to  hear  uiged 
with  too  great  confidence*  It  was  wrong 
to  despise  an  enemy  on  those  accounts ; 
for  nhat  he  deemeid  and  always  should, 
the  best  pledge  of  success,  was  an  equa* 
lity  of  force.  Hie  British  navy  had  often 
triumphed  with  an  inferior  force.  It  was 
not,  however,  i^ways  the  case:  for  his 
part,  he  would  trust  to  an  equality;  he 
would  not  be  deterred  from  his  ^uty, 
though  a  superiority  was  against  him ;  but 
as  a  seaman,  when  an  equality  or  supe- 
riority of  fbrce  eould  be  procured  be  would 
ever  prefer  it. 

Lord  North  replied  to  Mr.  Fox,  upon 
the  precedent  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  expulaion 
on  which  he  seemed  to  lay  so  great  a 
stress.  The  precedent,  that  he  IumI  been 
expelled  upon  an  aggregate  charge,  con- 
sisting of  four  separate  articles,  first,  for 
a  republication  of  the  North  Briton.  Was 
not  that  fact  known  to  the  whole  kingdom  ? 
Was  not  he  legally  convicted  in  a  court  of 
law  ?  Was  not  tliat  gentleman  convicted 
upon  a  similar  charge,  respecting  the 
Easay  on  Woman  ?  Had  not  he  avowed 
at  the  bar  of  that  House,  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  libel  on  a  noble  viscount, 
then  in  high  office  ?  and  was  not  his  out- 
lawry  upon  record,  though  from  some  cir^ 
cumstaincea  of  infohnaltty,  which  aroso  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings,  tibe  out* 
lawry  was  reversed  ?  He  begged  the  hon. 
gentlemaa  to  conuder,  whether  any  one 
w  those  charges  could  be  controverted/ 
much  leea  denied;  three  of  them  were 
matter  of  record,  and  the  fourth  was 
founded  in  that  specie  of  evidence,  always 
received  as  the  best  and  most  conclusive ; 
the  confession  of  the  party  accused,  in  the 
presence  of  the  judicature,  which  had  cog* 
nizaace  of  the  offence,  and  who  were  to 
» upoft  tlifL  tnitb  of  dM»  clnrge^ 


that  was  to  lead  to  the  puniahnent  they 
were  about  to  inflict. 

He  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  na- 
ture of  the  proofs  of  the  respective  charges, 
on  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  founded 
his  present  motion.  He  had  accused  the 
noble  earl  with  deceiving  tlte  nation  in 
November  17*77,  by  affirming  that  there 
were  at  that  time  ready  or  nearly  ready 
for  sea  42  sliips  of  the  line.    Had  the  hon^ 

Sintleman  proved,  that  there  were  not  ? 
o,  certainly,  he  had  not ;  on  the  con** 
trai^,  the  affirmative  had  been  proved, 
over  and  over  again,  in  the  course  of  the* 
debates  on  the  subject.  The  next  chaiige 
was,  that  we  w^re  not  equal  to  France  m 
June,  and  the  proof  was,  that  adtniraL 
Reppel  sailed  early  in  that  month,  vridr 
only  20  ships  of  the  line,  while  there  were 
27  or  d2  ready  to  proeeed  to  sea  from  the* 
harbour  of  Brest.  To  this>  he  would  give 
a  direct  answer,  that  both  the  fact  and  the 
consequence  on  which  it  was  founded  wem 
equally  void  of  proof  to  support  them*. 
For  it  might  with  much*  more  justiee  be 
asserted,  that  the  naval  force  of  tfaii>coun«> 
try,  was  fuUy  eqaail  to  that  of  France  in 
June ;  because  when  Mc  Keppel'  sailed 
from  1  Plymouth,  there  werenotroore  than 
17,  at  moat  20,  sail  of^the  line,  ready  to 
proceed  tasaskfrom  Brest  water..  Here 
his  lordriup  went  into  several  arguments! 
to  maintaih  this  position,  such  as  that  the" 
papers  found  aboard  the  Licome  and  the 
radlas,  contained  no  specific  proof  whal« 
ever,  only  a  mere  paper  of  anchorage^* 
without  date,  which  might  be  presumed  tm 
bear  relation  as  well  to  a  former  or  future 
arrangement;  .lAit  what  put  the  matter 
past  doubt  in  his  mbd  was,,  that  D'Ori 
villiers  looked  upon  himself  to  be  infevicm 
to  tiie  western,  squadron,  otherme.  hoi 
nevei^  would  have  stayed  in  harboui',  whitoi 
he  was  convinced  that  he  had  a  supenerity} 
of  three  to  two  over  an  enemy,  then  >sla» 
tioned  off  the  coast ;  and  waited  friyro  mo*, 
tivea  of  inverted  policy,  till  that  enemyi 
waa  in  a  situation  to  meet  him  upon  eqval 
terras. 

HiskrdslMp  iJien  defended  the.propriety 
of  net  detachmg  earlier,  or  nDtsendiaig.  a^ 
squadvoft  to  Gibraltar,  in  order  to  bloeki 
up  that  of  D'Estaing,  anditherdiy  pe» 
venting  him  from  proceeding  te  Atneriea;. 
The  Imn.  admiral  who  latcSf  spobe,  ac- 
knowledged frequently  that  it  would  no^ 
be  prudent  to  send  a£eet  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  for  his  part,  he  was  eqoali^ 
dear/  Uuit  it  would  be  a  very  hasardaus- 
mcmoKAi^  have  detaobed-Ms^  BjrrfD^josi 
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the  senrioe  on  which  he  was  sent,  till  it  was 
first  known  what  course  D'Estaing  had 
taken ;  til)  it  was  known  that  he  was  in 
his  way  across  the  Atlantic,  or  meant  to 
have  joined  the  Brest  fleet.  The  hon. 
admiral  had  acceded  to,  or  rather  con- 
^rmed,  these  reasonings,  in  the  course  of 
bis  speech;  but  said,  why  not  send  fire 
ships  to  enforce  the  noble  lord,  then  com- 
manding in  Aroeri<^  ?  And  the  noble  lord 
himself  ^ad  confirmed  this  argument,  by 
saying  that  he  was  inferior  to  D'Estaing. 
He  begged  leare  to  answer  both  th^e  ob- 
jections. To  the  hon.  admiral,  it  was 
enough  to  answer,  that  the  noble  |ord  was 
equal,  if  not,  neariy  equal*  to  D'Estaing ; 
and  that  ministers  were  fully  justified  m 
hazarding;  trifling  inferiority,  on  the  part 
of  the  noble  lord,  so  long  as  they  remain- 
ed in  a  state  of  suspence,  concerning  the 
destination  of  the  squadron  under  JD'Es- 
taing.  To  the  noble  lord,  who  had  said 
that  two  ships  which  composed  part  of  his 
squadron  made  no  addition  to  the  strength 
of  the  naval  force  in  America,  it  was  saffi- 
cient  to  observe,  that  in  the  situation  he 
was  in,  apprized  of  D'Estaing's  supposed 
destination,  he  would  never  have  permitted 
^e  ship  which  carried  out  the  commis- 
sioners, to  return,  nor  come  home  in  the 
Eagle  himself,  when  he  must  perceive, 
that  the  reducin^^  the  remaining  force, 
would  have  been  httle  short  of  devoting  it 
to  the  enemy,  which  in  that  event,  must 
have  been  manifestly  so  far  superior,  as  to 
cut  off  ahnost  any  well-foun<JUd  prospect 
•f  successful  resistance. 

His  lord9hip  passed  several  handsome 
oompliments  on  the  noble  lord  near  him 
(Miugrave) ;  said  he  had  stated  the  mat- 
ters now  cursorily  mentioned  by  him,  in  a 
manner  which  rendered  his  rising  very 
tmnecessary,  had  not  the  hon.  admiral  and 
the  noble  lord  pressed  so  strongly  the  ne- 
oessitT  of  sending  out  a  small  detachment, 
m  order  to  give  the  noUe  lord  last  men- 
tioned a  superiority  over  D'Estaing.  His 
lordship  said  he  must  take  notice  of  the 
language  of  the  hon.  admiral,  whose  prin- 
cipal oom[daint  aoainst  the  noble  lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  rest  of 
his  Majesty's  ministers,  wad  which  he  as- 
tt^ed  as  a  very  strong  motive  for  his  de- 
clining to  lienre,  was,  Uiat  he  was  not  beg- 
ged and  entrcMited  and  supplicated  to 
serve.  He  assured  the  hon.  admiral,  if  he 
knew  that  no  other  impedimoit  stood  in 
the  way,  lie  was  so  well  apprized  of  his 
great  abilities,  and  so  anxious  to  see  them 
enspk^  i»  the  eenrice  of  bis  country. 


that  instead  of  writing  one  letter,  he 
would  have  advised  the  writing  of  a  second 
and  a  third,  in  order  to  effect  so  desirable 
a  purpose ;  and  he  was  certain,  so  would 
every  one  of  his  Majesty's  servants.  He 
had  to  lament  that  he  did  not  know  in 
time,  that  all  the  hon.  admiral  wanted  to 
induce  him  to  the  performance  of  his  duty 
was,  to  be  begged  and  entreated ;  for  he 
assured  him,  as  far  as  he  had  any  voice  or 
influence  in  his  Majesty's  councils,  no 
ground  of  complaint  would  have  remained 
on  that  head. 

To  that  part  of  Mr.  Fox's  speech  which' 
contained  a  charge  of  partiality  and  en- 
mity in  administration  towards  the  hon. 
admiral,  he  next  replied ;  as  it  could  not 
be  the  interest  of  administration  to  perse- 
cute or  prosecute  Mr.  Keppel,  so  now  it 
was  not  their  wish,  to  either  screen  or  ex- 
culpate sir  Hugh  Palliser.  Ministry  knew 
nothing  of  that  gentleman's  intended 
charge,  till  it  apposed  in  the  shape  of  a 
specific  accusation,  formally  preferred  to 
the  board  of  Admiralty;  nor  was  there 
the  least  intention  of  shewing  any  favour 
or  indulffence  to  sir  Hugh,  but  what  he 
was  entiued  to  from  principles  of  huma- 
nity and  justice.  His  lordship  observed 
that  no  accusation  having  been  made,  the 
Admiralty  board,  upon  what  came  out  in 
evidence  on  the  hon.  admiral's  trial, 
thought  that  the  minutes  on  that  trial  af- 
forded sufficient  matter  on  whidi  to  ground 
an  enquiry  into  the  vice-admiral's  con- 
duct; they  held  it  their  duty  to  do  so, 
and  in  his  opinion  nothing  but  the  most 
malignant  disposition,  factious  malice,  and 
party  rage,  could  have  led  any  man  to 
conclude,  that  either  the  noble  lord,  or* 
any  other  member  of  administration,  had 
interfered  in  the  difierence  which  arose 
between  the  admiral  and  yice-admiraL 
It  was  to  the  last  degree  absurd  and  mon- 
strous ;  it  was  indeed  a  malicious  and  ill« 
founded  accusation,  to  say  they  did,  and 
could  only  have  originated  in  the  race 
and  disappointment  of  party,  and  in  the 
most  extravagant  frenzy  ana  fury  of  fiu:- 
tion. 

He  perfectlv  corresponded  in  sentiment 
with  the  noble  lord  (Mulmve)  that  it 
was  cruel,  ungenerous  and  indecent,  to 
attack  men  in  the  performance  of  dieir 
duty ;  and  an  act  of  duty  too,  very  far 
from  being  pleasant,  that  of  sitting  on  the 
life  and  honour  of  a  brother  officer.  It 
was  the  last  species  of  persecution  towards 
a  falleh  and  unfortunate  roan.  It  was  an 
unjivtifiaUe  attack  upoit  the  cbaracten  ef 
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professioBal  men,  and  could  be  design^ 
for  no  other  apparent  purpose  but  deter- 
riog  tkem  from  the  performance  of  their 
duQr»  by  holding  out  the  altematif  e  of 
either  couBenting  to  convict,  perhaps  an 
innocait  man,  or  of  subniittbg  to  the  ob- 
Io<]uy  of  having  been  so  far  iimuencedby 
partial  or  corrupt  motives,  as  to  sacrifice 
every  thmg  which  they  should  hold  dear 
as  men  or  o£Bcers>  the  preservation  of 
their  honour  and  a  due  regard  to  their 
oaths. 

He  spoke  of  the  remonstrance,  signed 
by  the  naval  o£Bcers ;  and  said .  though 
there  were  several  signatures  to  that 
paper,  which  he  ever  had  and  ever  would 
revere,  he  was  free  to  say,  that  it  gave  a 
very  dangerous  example ;  and  was  in  its 
nature  subversive  of  all  discipline  and  sub- 
ordination. If .  appeals  of  such  a  •  kind 
were  promoted  or  encouraged,  no  person 
could  say  where  they  might  end,  or  whe- 
ther in  time  they  might  not  be  extended 
to  every  subordinate  rank  and  class  of 
seamen,  and  insteiid  of  promoting  the  pur- 
poses which  it  affected  to  recommend,  be 
productive  of  mutiny  ^d  disobedience. 
His  lordship  concluded  with  saying,  that, 
as  nothing  virhich  went  to  the  aggregate 
charge  had  been  proved ;  or  taking  the 
matter  fairly  both  formallv  and  substan- 
tially, as  every  separate  charge  had  been 
disproved  and  negatived;  so  it  required 
DO  argument  to  shew  that  an  aggregate  of 
a  thousand  negatives,  could  never  be  made 
to  amount,  in  reason  or  justice,  to  a  single 
affirmative. 

Admiral  Kej>pd  repeated,  that  although 
the  home  service  would  not  admit  of  a 
large  detachment  for  either  the  Mediter- 
ranean or  America,  nevertheless  five  ships 
might  have  been  spared  early  enough  to 
reach  America  before  D'Estaing  reached 
it ;  which  would  have  had  the  (Sssired  ef- 
fect ;  that  of  givinff  him  a  superiority  at 
his  going  out  the  first  time,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  whole  summer  after,  as  well 
as  lord  Howe.  He  would,  by  that  means, 
have  gone  out  with  28  instead  of  20  ships, 
and  after  his  reinforcements  reached  him, 
he  would  have  had  a  force  of  40  ships  of 
the  line,  which  would  have  been  such  a 
decisive  superiority,  as  must  have  blocked 
up  D*OrviUiers,  or,  if  he  had  ventured  to 
come  out,  would,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, have  ended  in  his^destruction.  The 
noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  had  afSected 
to  be  very  witty  at  his  ej^pence;  he  was 
very  ghuiwheo  any  thing  which  fell  from 
^furais^d  an  opportunity  to  the  noble 


lord  to  display  his  wit,  which  it  was  ac** 
knowledffed  on  all  hands  he  could  exert 
at  will ;  but  since  the  noble  lord  had  been 
indulged  in  his  witty  ironical  strictures,  he 
begged  leave  to  observe,  that  so  far  from 
saying  that  he  desired  to  be  begged  or 
intreated,  he  did  not  even  insinuate  anv 
such  wish  or  expectation.  He  comDlainfeo, 
that,  in  his  acquittal,  he  receivea  a  cold 
letter.  He  complained,  that  another  had 
been  sent  to  his  house  in  his  absence,  when 
it  was  known  he  was  out  of  town  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  and  that  no  further 
notice  bad  been  taken  of  bim.  Now,  he 
could  not  perceive  any  thing  in  fliis  short, 
but  plain  narrative,  that  indicated  a  wish 
or  desire  to  be  begged,  supplicated,  or  in* 
treated.  He  stood  fairly  in  the  opiiiion  of 
every  professional  man,  whether  this  treat- 
ment amounted  even  to  a  common  encou- 
ragement, such  as  should  accompany  a 
trust  of  such  importance,  for  htm  to  re- 
sume his  command;  or  whether  his  de- 
clining to  serve  under  such  circumstances, 
might  be  fairly  interpreted  into  a  wish  to 
be  begged  to  serve,  to  be  humoured  in  the 
petulmice  and  caprice  of  a  child,  who  re- 
quired pressing  to  accept  of  what  he 
would  not  take  without  being  intreated 
and  solioited.  He  assured  the  noble  lord 
he  was  no  child,  however  capricious  he 
might  deem  him;  neidiei^  did  he  regard* 
the  ministry  as  children ;  but  if  the  noble 
lord  wanted  to  really  know  why  he  men- 
tioned the  letter,  he  would  fiiirly  tell  him, 
that,  at  so  important  a  crisis  as  the  pre- 
sent, he  did*  not  love  to  lie  still,  for  he  waa 
ready  to  serve  whenever  he  could  do  it 
with  security,  and  upon  such  terms  as  he 
could  siafely  trust  to. 

Lord  North  said,  he  did  not  consider 
the  admiral  as  a  child,  and  was  sorry  that 
he  understood  him  to  be  in  jest  when  he 
was  mo9t  seriously  in  earnest.  He  be- 
lieved the  letter  aUuded  to  was  drawn  up 
in  the  common  forms  of,  office :  there  wat 
nothing,  he  presumed,  omitted,  that  ought 
to  have  been  inserted ;  and  if  there  waa 
nothing  added,  the  hon.  admiral  had  no 
reason  to  charge  the  letter  with  coldness 
on  that  account.  As  to  the  hon.  admiral's 
readiness  to  serve,  it  amounted  to  very 
little,  if  it  was  meant  to  be  clogged  with 
conditions  not  usually  annexed  to  com- 
mands of  a  similar  nature.  He  was  per- 
fectly serious  when  he  expressed  a  wish  for 
his  services ;  but  that  wish,  he  confessed, 
did  not  extend  iimher  than  the  general 
rules  and  usages  of  the  service.  It  was 
not   quite  fair  to  charge,  administrati(p 
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with  ilrivmg  him  from  the  ienrice'  of  hit 
country,  w^en,  ttt  fact,  taking  the  oMtter 
either  way»  his  dedtning  to  terve  amaunted 
to  a  direct  refVisal  to  lervey  iF>  in  aooept- 
iDg  the  comBand,  he  annexed  terms  to 
that  acceptaace  not  warranted  by  prece* 
dent. 

Mr.  7!.  TWitMfiu/ contended,  that  every 
step  taken  by  Administration  afibrded  the 
most  uneouivocal  proofs  that  the  same 
'System  h%a  been  uniformly  pursued,  which 
was  a  proscription  of  every  officer  who 
prolesaed  to  he  a  Whig,  or  acted  inde* 
pendeatly,  or  dared,  uqpon  any  occasion, 
to  differ  ^om  the  King's  servants.  He 
instanced  the  cold  and  unkind  treatment 
which  the  late  sir  C.  Saunders  had  expe- 
rienced at  the  hands  of  ministers.  On 
the  prospect*  of  an  approaching  rapture 
with  Spain,  relative  to  the  dispute  con- 
cerning Falkland's  iskmds,  tiiat  gallant 
seaman  was  called  upon,  he  believed  re- 
luctantly, by  ministers.  He  attended  to 
their  cau  with  alacrity,  and  with,  tliat  seal 
for  the  honour  of  his  King,  and  for  the  in- 
terests of  his  country,  mr  which  he  was 
so  justly  distinguished.  Wh^i  that  af- 
ftir  blew  over,  after  the  admixal  had  put 
himsdf  to  a  very  great  expence  in  neces- 
aarv  preparations,  the  ^ips  were  diearmed, 
and  thenceforwtt^,  to  the  day  of  sir 
Charles's  death,  ministers  took  no  notice 
of  him,  but  resumed  their  former  coolness 
and  neglect,  manifesting  the  most  pitiful 
resentment,  that  of  neglecting  even  to 
make  an  offer  or  acknowledgment  for  the 
very  considerable  expence  he  had  been 
put  to.  He  then  gave  an  history  of  the 
^eatment  of  Mr.  Keppel,  from  his  being 
called  into  the  closet  in  November  1776, 
to  give  his  opinion  respecting  tho  then 
situation  oi  naval  affairs,  and  the  arma- 
ments going  on  in  the  poru  of  France 
and  Spain,  to  the  instant  he  was  speak- 
ing ;  and  contended,  that  in  every  one  in- 
stance, ministers  had  acted  either  in  a 
'style  of  coolness,  diffidence  and  neglect, 
or  directly  hostile.  He  said,  no  change 
could  be  expected  which  woidd  vary  the 
situation  of  a  professional  man.  It  was 
the  reoort  of  the  day,  that  lord  Sandwich, 
after  he  should  be  carried  through  the 
ordeal,  by  means  of  a  corrupt  majority, 
was  to  resign,  and  give  place  to  lord  Hills- 
borough. What  was  thia  but  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  same  weak  and  wicked  sys- 
tem ?  A  system  merely  framed  to  keep 
the  patronage  of  the  navy  in  the  hands  of 
great  lords,  who  were  known  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  will  of  the  court,  to  have  a 
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land,  lord-admiral  to  conimttid  our  Qnvy 
in  times  oif  war. . 

Mr.  Wdbore  EUu  spoke  of  the  advan- 
tages an  absolute  MMo^rchy  had  over  a 
limited  one  in  times  of  war*  He  applied 
the  argument  to  the  conduct  of  the  Ad- 
miralty-board, that  when  hostilities  were 
commenced  we  had  alw9y8  the  worst  of 
it ;  and  that  he  nev^  recollected  a  single 
instance,  in  which  we  were  fully  enabled 
to  exert  ourselves  till  the  third  or  fourth 
year.  In  William  and  Anne's  time,  his- 
tory supported  the  truth  of  the  observa- 
tion; and  io  the  war  in  1739  with  Spain, 
and  afterwards  with  Spain  and  France, 
though  it  continued  for  altnost  ten  years, 
we  iMd  never  struck  what  might  be  called 
a  decisive  blow,  till  towards  the  close  of 
it,  when  Anson  and  Warren  and  the  pre- 
sent lord  Hawke,  had  successively  de- 
feated the  French  fleets ;  the  consequence 
of  which  was  the  favourable  terms  we ' 
afkerwards  procured  for  our  allvi  the 
present  empress  queen,  no  less  then' by 
much  the  greater  part  of  Austrian  Flan- 
ders, then  in  the  possessioA  of  France. 
He  spoke  likewise  of  the  conduct  of  the 
late  war,  and  shewed,  that  we  experienced 
very  little  success  till  the  fourth  year. 
The  condusion  he  drew  was,  if  there  had 
been  any  apparent  weakness  in  our  state 
of  naval  preparation  said  its  efiective  force, 
it  was  dearly  imputable  to  a  radical  cause, 
inherent  in  our  constitution,  which,  while 
it  occasioned  our  first  efforts  to  be  weak 
and  feeble,  amply  counterbalanced  that 
defect,  by  the  additional  streneth  and  vi- 
gour which  it  infused  into  all  our  subse- 
quent operations. 

Colonel  Barri  passed  the  highest  en* 
comtums  on  admiral  Keppel,  whose  con- 
duct he  contrasted  ^with  tne  partial,  cool, 
and  persecuting  behaviour  of  ministers. 
They  had  inveigled  him  into  the  service 
for  certain  temporary  purposes;  and  as' 
soon  as  those  purposes  were  answered, 
they  conspired  to  effect  his  ruin.  -They 
imagined,  that  they  eould  cover  the 
ruinous  state  and  condition  of  the  navy, 
under  that  gentteman's  fome  and  reputa- 
tion as  a  seaman,,  and  his  popularity  as  an 
honest  independent  man.  When  they 
had  secured  that  point,  they  instantly  be- 
gan to  plot  his  destruction.  He  was 
equally  lavish  in  his  encomiuma  on  the 
noble  lord  who  commanded  in  America, 
and  in  contrasting  his  professional  merit- 
with  the  treatment  he  received  from  mi* 
nisters,  affirming  without  reserve,  that 
their  great  abilities^  their  int^rity,  and 
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their  known  independent  spirit,  and  love 
for  their  country,  were  the  true  motives 
for  the  neglect  and  indifference  shewn  to 
one«  and  the  persecution  and  coldness 
shewn  to  the  other.  Besides  all  their 
great  and  good  qualities,  they  ^  possessed  a 
apecies  of  professional  popularity  among 
their  brother  officers,  more  perhaps  than 
any  two  men  ever  experienced  at  one  time 
in  this  country.  It  was  not  a  popularity 
that  was  confined  to  the  officers  alone,  or 
to  even  the  very  seamen  serving  under 
them ;  it  was  universal  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  where  a  British  seaman  was  to 
be  found.  *•  Little  Keppel''  and  **  Black 
Dick''  were  the  favourites,  and  he  so- 
lemnly protested^  that  he  believed,  if  the 
whole  British  navy  was  to  be  united  in  one 
squadron,  or  destmed  to  two  services,  and 
that  Little  Keppel  or  Black  Dick  were  to 
command  jointly  or  severally,  such  was 
the  confidence,  affection  and  estimation 
those  officers  were  held  in  by  the  whole 
body  of  British  seamen,  that  a  press  upon 
such  an  occasion  would  be  rendered  in  a 
great  measure  unnecessary.  They  were 
honest  men,  that  was  a  crime ;  they  were 
both  able  and  honest,  that  was  a  greater 
crime ;  they  were  honest,  able,  and  inde- 
pendent, still  worse ;  but  they  were  honest, 
able,  independent,  and  popular,  and  that 
was  the  greatest  crime  of  all.  Such  men, 
with  such  dispositions,  were  not  proper 
objects  of  ministerial  confidence  or  atten- 
tion; .servility,  flattery,  and  all  the  de- 
ceptions arts  bv  which  the  present  set  of 
men  in  power  have  attained  to  their  ele- 
Tated  stations,  and  have  kept  themselves 
in  them,  are  expected  from  all  their  sub- 
ordinate instruments.  A  system  of  so 
much  weakness,  art,  and  villainy,  must  be 
supported  throughout  every  part  of  go- 
vernment: it  must  be  universal,  or  the 
whole  fabric  may  fall  about  the  ears  of  its 
<x>ntriver8  and  conductors.  Lord  Howe 
and  Mr.  Keppel  were  tiot  men  fit  for  the 
purposes  which  must  be  effected  by  such 
a  system :  they  could  not,  nor  would  not 
co-operate  in  support  of  it;  and,  since 
ministers  were  rash  enough  to  hazard  every 
thing  upon  the  issue,  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  they  had  acted  consistently  and  upon 
principle,  in  driving  those  two  great  of- 
ficers from  the  service.  But  when  he  gave 
them  credit  for  this  man^ement,  he 
warned  them  to  be  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences in  case  of  defeat  or  disaster.  The 
Datioo,  in  case  of  misfortt^ne,  would  de- 
mand justice — the  heads  of  ministers  were 
staked  on  the  issue— they  were  entrusted 
[VOL.  XX.] 


with  the  executive  power — parliament  had 
placed  in  them  an  unlimited  confidence ; 
they  had  repeatedly  pledged  themselves 
to  parliament  for  the  measures  they  had 
advised  their  sovereign  to  adopt,  and 
should  any  fatal  disaster  follow,  their  heads 
would  be  made  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences. 

The  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  was, 
he  believed,  a  very  honest  man,  in  the 
sense  he  understood  the  expression ;  that 
is,  he  was  not  a  public  plunderer ;  but  if 
on  the  other  hand,  he  permitted  the  na- 
tion to  he  plundered  of  millions  before  his 
face,  was  not  he,  as  the  great  trustee  of 
the  public,  much  more  culpable  than  those 
who  actually  robbed  their  country  and 
shared  the  spoil  ?  If  there  was  200,000/. 
given  to  this  contractor,  as  much  more  to 
another ;  if  every  man  almost  in  everj'  pub- 
lic situation,  connected  with  the  finances 
and  national  expenditure,  was  permitted  to 
plunder,  was  not  that  a  blacker  crime  ia 
the  trustee,  than  it  was  in  any  of  the  sub- 
ordinate persons  who  availed  themselves 
of  the  circumstance  of  a  failure  of  duty  in 
the  principal  ?  He  would  put  tlie  question 
fairly  to  the  country  gentlemen,  and  to 
every  person  of  landed  property  in  the 
House.  Suppose  that  a  steward  of  an 
estate,  who  had  undertaken  its  manage- 
ment, and  made  himself  both  in  law  and 
conscience  responsible  to  render  a  fair  re- 
turn of  the  profits,  was  to  pay  double  for 
every  demand  which  might  be  made  on 
that  estate ;  suppose  he  accepted  of  false 
charges,  and  knowingly  allowed  them  and 
passed  them  in  account ;  suppose  that  he 
suffered  the  tenants  to  run  away  with  their 
effects  before  his  face,  and  having  it  in  his 
power  to  compel  payment,  let  them  off 
without  paying  their  rent;  suppose  that 
he  permitted  waste  to  be  committed^ 
woods  to  be  cut  down,  and  the  houses, 
offices,  and  every  improvement,  to  go  to 
wreck  and  ruin :  and  to  make  one  suppo- 
sition more,  that  he  did  not  touch  a  single 
shilling  of  the  spoil ;  what  would  be  the 
condition  of  sucn  a  man  ?  Would  it  not 
be  much  more  for  the  advantage  of  his 
employer,  instead  of  50  per  cent,  loss  such 
a  conduct  might  occasion,  that  he  had 
been  an  art&l,  diligent  rogue,  who, 
though  he  might  cheat  or  take  10  per 
cent,  out  of  the  profits  for  his  own  use, 
would  take  care  that  no  other  person 
should  rob  it  of  a  single  shilling  ?  If  the 
simile  was  properly  compared,  it  would  be 
found  to  be  productive  of  much  more  mis- 
chievous effects;  in  proportion,  when  ap- 
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plied  to  governmeot ;  for  it  was  not  only 
the  loss  of  the  money,  but  nothing  was 
well  done  or  faithfully  executed.  A  ge- 
neral spirit  of  rapine,  plunder^  and  dissi- 
pation nad  gone  forth,  and  in  the  scramble 
for  the  spoil^  the  interests  of  the  nation 
were  neglected,  and  its  affiurs  suffered  to 
go  to  ruin. 

He  next  made  an  application  of  these 
facts  to  the  subordinate  offices  under  the 
board  at  which  the  noble  lord,  mentioned 
in  the  motion,  presided;  the  navy  and 
Yictualling  offices^  &c.    He  did  not  mean 

}o  criminate  or  defend  the  noble  lord  from 
LIS  being  a  participant  of  the  spoils  so 
gathered.  ^11  he  meant  to  conclude  from 
Uiose  facts  was,  that  the  noble  lord,  as 
well  as  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon, 
De  their  hands  ever  so  clean,  were  more 
criminal  than  the  persons  who  shared  the 
plunder.  The  noble  lord,  whose  removal 
was  desired  by  the  present  motion,  was, 
noweyer,  pretty  notorious.  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  from 
pis  own  knowledge.  Public  report  had 
sometimes  a  great  influence  upon  his  opi- 
nions; but  general  and  almost  umversal 
report  was  to  him  little  short  of  proof 
positive.  Enquire  then  the  noble  lord's 
character  as  a  statesman ;  look  for  it  from 

f  professional  men  in  the  navy.  Go  to  the 
ndia-house,  to  Greenwich-hospital,  to  the 
church,  to  the  play-house,  to  his  own 
neighbourhood — what  would  such  en- 
quiries lead  to  ?  That  Jemmy  Twitcher 
was  known  well  at  them  all ;  that  his  con- 
duct was  uniform  and  consistent  both  in 
Ills  pleasures,  his  amusements,  and  in 
transactions  of  business :  and  that,  like  his 
niame-sake  in  Gay's  celebrated  opera, 
whenever  he  shall  nnd  himself  hard  press- 
ed, that  be  wDl  'peach  his  cpmrades — 
that  he  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  the 
rest  of  the  gang  to  justice. 

He  answered  several  things  which  had 
fhllen  from  lord  North  relative  to  the  dur 
,  ties  of  an  officer,  whom  his  lordship  had 
described  as  little  better  than  a  mere  ma- 
cliine,  to  be  employed  by  the  persons  en- 
trusted with  the  executive  powers  of  the 
state.  £fe  contended,  that  no  man  was 
supposed  to  surrender  his  understanding 
the  instant  he  accepted  of  a  command.  A 
man  of  such  a  description  was  not  fit  for 
A  command.  He  must  be  acquainted  with 
.circumstances,  otherwise  he  cannot  be  a 
judge  of  the  practicability  of  the  service. 
He  sat  down  with  reminding  the  House, 
that  the  vote  of  tliat  day  would  probably 
decide  the  fate  of  the  country ;  earnestly^ 
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exhorted  thefti  to  weigh  it  Mfetl  and  looS: 
forward  to  the  consequences;  and  ob- 
served, that  whatever  apologies  they  might 
have  made  to  themselves,  for  the  implicit 
confidence  they  had  reposed  in  the  pre- 
sent administration,  that  pretence  no ' 
longer  existed,  as  ministers  nad  not  only 
been  charged,  but  fairly  and  fully  con- 
victed, of  having  abused  that  confidence, 
and  given  proofs  of  their  total  incapacity, 
and  of  the  most  rooted  enmity  and  iil-> 
will,  towards  two  of  the  greatest,  and 
^very  way  the  most  deserving  officers, 
this  country  could  at  any  one  period  ever 
boast  of. 

Captain  Wakingham  answered  that  part 
of  the  foregoing  speech  which  was  per- 
sonally directed  against  the  first  lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  No  man  who  ever  sat  at 
the  Adrairalty-board  had  exerted  himself 
with  inore  zeal,  or  more  effi^ciually,  than 
the  noble  lord  who  at  present  presides 
there.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  repre- 
sented the  fleet  as  in  a  ruinous  and  rotten 
condition,  and  imputed  the  chief  cause  of 
that  state  to  the  usmg  foreign  timber. 
The  &ct  was  not  so ;  and  if  it  had,  the 
cause  assigned  was  not  founded,  for  he 
could  assure  him,  that  the  Stettin  timber 
had  answered  ev^ry  thing  asserted  of  it  by 
the  noble  lord  in  another  assembly :  some 
part  of  it  was  prime,  some  middling,  and 
perhaps  some  indifferent;  but  he  could 
affirm,  ,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that 
much  'the  greater  part  of  it  was  equal  to 
any  of  native  growth,  and  he  was  well  au- 
thorized to  ^rm,  that  the  Stettin  oak^ 
like  his  lordship  s  heart,  was  sound  ana 
incorrupt,  notwithstjmding  all  the  misrepre- 
sentations tliat  had  gone  forth  to  the  con- 
trary. He  was  not  ashamed  to  avow  these 
sentiments  in  the  face  of  the  nation ;  they 
fose  from  conviction.  He  had  a  great 
esteem  for  the  noble  lord,  his  gratitude 
juried  him  to  declare  it ;  he  was  nappy  \o 
find  his  sentiments  so  strongly  supported 
by  his  judgment.  He  had  no  temptation 
to  cringe  to  any  man,  be  his  station  ever 
so  exalted;  but  he  was  bound  as  an  o&- 
cer  and  a  gentleman  to  bestow  praise 
where  it  was  merited.  He  was  an  inde- 
pendent man,  and  was  ready  to  put  the 
smiles  or  frowns  of  either  side  of  the 
House  equally  at  defiance.  He  then  went 
into  a  detail  of  the  action  of  tlie  27th  of 
July,  and  passed  the  highest  encomiums 
on  the  conduct  and  military  dispositioits 
made  by  the  commander,*  in  chief.  He 
spoke  warmly  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Keppel,  in 
reply  to  the  imputed  charge  of  his  giving 
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couDjteKiance  or  fpm&pXins  a  spirit  of  dis- 
$£^tiafaction  ^among  t;he  pmcers  of  the  navy. 
fie  knfiw  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact ; 
Jfpr  in  respect  of  himself  and  of  every  qther 
o^c^  with  whom  he  conversed  on  the 
^^bjecty  he  Jcnew  that  the  hon.  admiral  had 
pai;ticularly  exerted  his  best  endeav9^rs, 
and  had  pressed  his  advice  upon  everv 
officer  of  rank,  to  serve ;  enforcmg  it  with 
tl^e  most  cogent  and  well  adapted  mo- 
tives, for  effecting  the  purpose3  of  general 
union  ^nd  satisfaction.  ,He  sat.^own  with 
decl^rbg  his  intention  qf  giving  a  nega- 
tiye  to  .the  motion. 

^ord  John  Cavendish  s^id  that  t!^e  two 
j^qble  lords  and  seYer|^  gei^tjemen  who 
[^poke.on  the  other  3ide,  supported  thejr 
<)piuions  on,a  false  idea,  that  the  vote  pro- 
posed involved  in  it  a  degree  of  punisli- 
jqaent,  and  consequently  demanded  proofs 
^V((Gcient  to  found  a  criminal  prosecution 
t^qn :  nothing  could  be  farther  from  tl^e 
.intentions  of  his  hon.  friend  and  tho^e  who 
meant  to  support  his  motipn.    They  kne^w 
.better;  they  knew  that  that  ^ou^e  was 
,not  competent  to  ^punish,  ^nd  tb^t  th^ir 
power  e^ten^ed  only  to  inquiry,     fh^t 
enquiry  might  lead  to  punishment;   be- 
cause the, power  escercised  on  such  occa- 
sions by  the  House  was  analogous,  but 
on  a  propoi;tionably  larger  scale,  ,^  tn^t 
vested  jn  a  grand  jury.     But  even  jn  that 
light,  the  present  vote  did  not  point  so 
^r ;  Jt  solely  was  confined  to  a  di^pission 
,iro^  a  trust  on  which  that  Hpu^e  was 
.every  way  competent  to  4ecide.     They 
had  given,  for  instance,  th^jr  confidence 
and   support  to    the   present   ministers, 
^among  the  rest  to  the  noble  lord,  at  the 
he^d  of  the  Admiralty.    When,  therefore, 
.^e  hon.  gentleman  $Dpke  of  proofs  suph 
.as  would  pie  deinand^^  .jn  a.ppurt  of  cri- 
^in|ni4  justice,  or  even  suph  as  wpuld  be 
T/8qu|site,to  adduce  in  an  inquiry  xyhich 
^tnightt^rnunate  in,Di|n^hment,  ,as  jn  the 
.c^e  of  .an  impea^jament,  the  argument 
;w^  u^a/oaweraple ;  but  it  was  in  the  pre- 
^nt  case,  totally  ill«ap^lied ;  for  it  went  no 
farther  tb||n  withdrawing  a  trust  that  had 
_I^een  imprpperly  exer^ise^  and  aj[)used. 
The  ^whole  pf  the  questipn,  to  meet  it 
^j^rj^,  f^movmted  (o  thus  much,  and  no 
^^ore ;  ^d  ought  to  be  met  m  tbat,  and 
po  pther  manner.    On  which  side  do,  the 
j>fG^fs preponderate?    ^ye  the  proofs  pr 
^j^yi^ivJs  of  the,  motion  equally  cogent  on 
^oth.  sides  ?    All  ^wbio[  think  in  that  nian- 
per,  ,he  jq^njG^sed,  ^^puld  give  no  vote  ei-^ 
^t^^9f^  ^ay  or  ^  ot^ier.  ,In  the  oj^mipn 
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duct  were  not  satisfactory' ;  such  would  of 
course  vote  the  negative  of  the  proposition 
stated  in  the  motion,  and  so  vice  versa  ; 
but  it  was  totally  unreasonable  to  examine 
the  evidence  on  one  side  by  the  most  rigid 
rules  of  law,  and  urge  the  defence  as 
competent,  though  founded  only  in  the 
most  loose  and  unsupported  assertions. 

The  House  divided:  Yeas  118:  Noes 
221. 

Debate  on  the  Duke  of  pickmond^s  Mo^  ' 
tiqn  respecting  the  intended  Court  Martial 
upon  Sir  Hugh  PalliserJ]  March  31, 
The  X)uke  of  Richmond  rose,  and  said, 
that  nothing  but  the  necessity  arising  from 
the  expected  adjournment,  and  the  intend- 
ed qourt-martial,  which  would  take  place 
before  pai^lianient  again  met,  should  have 
induced  him  to  make  the  motion  he  was 
about  to  submit  to  their  lordships.  Par- 
]ianieift  would  rise  in  a  day  or  two,  the 
x;purt- martial,  as  he  understood,  woulfl 
commence  in  a  few  days ;  so  that,  if  he 
shpuid  jet  slip  the  present  opportunity,  he 
must  forego  every  other,  of  bringing  the 
question  into^discussion.  That,  he  trusted, 
would  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  his  agi- 
tating the  present  question  in  the  absence 
of  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  whom 
jt  pight  be  supposed  to  particularly  affecL 
He  thought  it  Jncumbcbt  to  attend  some- 
what to  this  circumstance^  on  account  of 
the  distressful  circumstances  liis  lordship^s 
,family  was  involved  in  [the  recent  death 
of  bis  daughter-jn-law,  lady  Hinchinbroke"]] 
. w^re  it  possible  to  be  avoided. ,  The  busi- 
nesis,  however,  would  not,  he  said,  admit 
,pf  ^elay ;  it  was  too  pressing,  and  of  too 
,much  importance,  and  the  more  so,  as 'the 
point  he  was  goin^  to  speak  to,  exhibited 
at  pnce  (he  most  glaring  parti^ity,  and  the 
grossest  injustice. 

The  matter  to  which  he  adverted  was 
.the  impending  trial  of  ^ir  Hugh  Palliser, 
which,  in  respect  of  form,  substance;  and 
mpde  of  proceeding,  he  contended  was 
highly  censurable.  The  onfy  proper  ac- 
cuser oi  the  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  was 
the  ajipiral  under  whom  he  served ;  but 
Mr.  Keppel  Jiad  declined  to  be  the  vice- 
admiral's  accuser:  he  had  forgiven  sir 
Hugh;  and  bad  not  the  least  intention  of 
taking  any  part  but  what,  as  a  witness,  he 
might  be  compelled  to.  The  admiral  had 
already  said  so,  in.  the  face  of  the  nation, 
nor  woujld  any  inotiye,  he  believed,  now 
^sh^ke  his.  purpose.  He  had  hitherto  scru- 
pulously kept  his  word,  nor  had  he  ever 
men^^i^ed  sir  iiu^h's  name^  either  pub- 
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licly  or  privately,  unless  when  pressed  to 
it  a  as  member  of  another  assembly.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  conceive  any  legai 
ground  there  was  for  bringing  sir  Hugh  to 
a  court-martial,  unless  there  was  some  per- 
son who  stood  forth  as  a  specific  accuser. 
All  trials,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of 
proceeding,  ought  to  be  preceded  by  a 
specific  accusation.  Every  idea  of  accu- 
sation had  been  uniformly  disclaimed  by 
the  admiral.  Then,  why  proceed  to  bring 
the  vice-admiral  to  a  court-martial  ?  Surely 
it  could  not  be  at  the  desire  of  the  un- 
happy man  who  was  to  be  the  object  of 
it ;  for,  though  he  run  some  risk  of  cen- 
sure or  punish  men  ti  he  could  see  no  bene- 
fit he  could  derive  from  an  acquittal.  He 
might,  and  would,  he  presumed,  escape 
punishment ;  but  no  court  could  ever  wipe 
off  the  stignia,  or  the  opinion  conceived 
by  his  brother  officers,  who,  on  the/ormer 
trial,  declared  him  the  author  of  an  ilU 
founded,  false,  and  malicious  prosecution. 

His  grace  then  read  extracts  from  seve- 
ral office-papers,  as  part  of  his  speech,  of 
the  correspondence  between  sir  Hugh  Pal- 
liser,  Mr.  Stephens,  secretary  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  Mr.  Jackson,  the  judge-advo- 
cate. His  grace,  as  he  went  along,  made 
several  observations  on  those  respective 
documents.  On  sir  Hugh  Palliser^s  first 
letter,  demanding  an  enquiry  into  his  con- 
diicty  the  Admiralty- board  informed  him 
that  they  meant  to  institute  an  enquiry; 
but,  in  their  next  letter,  informed  him  that 
they  had  ordered  a  court-martial.  This, 
he  said,  was  a  very  sudden  alteration  of 
opinion  ;  the  board  might  have  had  their 
own  reasons;  and  he  imagined,  without 
doing  any  great  violence  to  probability,  it 
might  be  thought  that  a  mere  enquiry 
might  lead  to  a  solemn  trial,  and  that  what 
perhaps  was  intended  for  the  vice-admiral's 
benefit  might  draw^  after  it  very  serious 
consequences.  He  observed,  that  the  list 
of  the  witnesses  to  be  summoned  to  give 
evidence  at  the  trial  had  not  been  delivered 
jn,  according  to  the  order  of  the  House ; 
on  which  account  he  had  given  notice  to 
the  judge-advocate  to  attend  at  the  bar, 
in  order  to  explain  the  reasons  why  the 
order  could,  not  be  complied  with. 

After  some  comments,  tending  to  shew 
the  partiality  with  which  every  step  in  this 
business  had  been  conducted,  he  drew 
several  conclusions,  in  order  to  point  out 
the  very  suspicious  complexion  tnat  over- 
spread the  whole  transaction,  and  which 
established  a  pre-concerted  design,  to  dis- 
Irobe  admiral  Keppel  of  his  professional 


reputation  and  his  honour.  It  was  chiefly 
on  this  ground  he  took  the  matter  up, 
and,  by  calling  forth  the  interposition  of 
that  House,  and  a  timely  exertion  of  its 
authority,  he  wished  to  check  the  conduct 
of  the  Admiralty-board,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  power,  which  was  vested  in  it,  not  for 
the  perversion,  but  the  indifierent  distribu- 
tion, of  justice. 

The  trial,  he  was  afraid,  was  so  ordered, 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  truth  .«o  in- 
volved *in  ambiguity  and  confusion,  that 
justice  could  neither  be  done  to  sir  Hugh^ 
nor  the  public.  It  was  framed  in  a  spirit 
of  collusion  and  secret  indemnity,  so  as  to 
render  it  no  better  than  a  mock  trial.  The 
preparatory  measures  for  calling  sir  Hugh 
to  an  account  confirmed  him  in  this  opi- 
nion the  more  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
ihh  subject.  How  was  it  possible  to  try 
that  gentleman,  without  a  specific  charge  ? 
How  was  it  possible  for  that  gentleman^ 
without  such  a  specific  charge,  to  knovr 
how  to  shape  his  defence  ?  Where  was  the 
issue  ?  What  was  the  affirmative  upon 
which  issue  could  be  taken  ?  The  cliarge 
understood  without  doors  was  a  charge  of 
disobedience.  Was  not  that  imputation 
frequently  spoke  to  by  several  witnesses 
on  the  first  trial  ?  Why  not  then  bring  a 
specific  charge  of  disobedience,  and  give 
the  vice-admiral  a  fair  opportunity  of 
proving  his  innocence  ?  Or,  sliould  he  fail 
m  that,  of  being  liable  to  be  censured  or 
punished,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  in  proportion  as  they  must  ap- 
pear more  or  less  deserving  of  them  ? 

His  grace  then  went  jon  to  contrast  the 
conduct  of  the  Admiralty-board  towards 
Mr.  Keppel,  which,  in  all  the  successive 
appearances  it  presented  to  the  public^  ^ 
bore,  he  said,  the  strongest  marks  of  pre- 
judice and  persecution.  It  was  not  only 
malicious,  but  it  was  illegal ;  he  meant  the 
refusal  of  the  Admiralty-board  to  exercisev 
the  powers  vested  in  it  for  the  public 
good,  the  discretionary  power  of  dismiss- 
ing totally,  or  of  suspending,  complain ts» 
when  those  complaints  originated  appa- 
rently in  resentment  and  a  spirit  of  recri- 
mmation.  This  was  the  more  remarkable, 
because  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty  had  repeatedly  lamented,  that 
sending  Mr.  Keppel  to  a  court-martial  be- 
came unavoidable,  because  the  board  was 
necessarily  bound,  however  improbable  or 
absurd  the  charge  might  be,  to  instantly 
entertain  it,  and  order  the  proper  proceed- 
ings thereupon  ;  yet,  upon  a  motion  made 
by  a  verj  respectable  person  and  id>Ie 
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lawyer  (Mr.  Dunning)  in  another  assem- 
bly,* this  doctrine  was  given  up  by  the 
law  oiiicers  of  the  crown,  and  its  intended 
object,  that  of  a  censure  of  the  Admiralty- 
board,  got  rid  of  by  the  previous  question, 
on  the"  ground  that  the^  discretionary 
power  legally  existed,  and  consequently 
did  not  caU  tor  the  additional  sanction  of 
a  vote  of  that  House,  to  stamp  an  autho- 
rity upon  what  every  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature had  already  declared  to  be  law. 

His  grace  said  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  get  every  information  on  the  subject 
which  books  were  able  to  afford  him,  and 
found  no  precedent  come  up  to  what  was 
now  apparently  intended,  respecting  the 
trial  of  sir  Hugh ;  he  meant  the  bringing 
that  gentleman  to  his  trial,  on  a  charge  to 
be  collected  from  the  minutes  of  a  former 
trial.  He  examined  the  Journals  of  the 
House  in  the  year  1744,  respecting  the 
proceedings  against  Mathews  and  Lestock, 
when  those  admirals  were  watching  the 
motions  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  then  blocked 
up  in  Toulon.  On  that  occasion,  as  there 
were  complaints  on  each  side,  the  admiral 
charging  his  vice-adtniral  with  disobe- 
dience of  orders,  in  not  closing  the  line 
while  the  center  and  rear  divisions  were 
engaged  with  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain ;  and  the  vice-admiral,  in  like 
manner,  criminating  his  commander  in 
chief,  for  not  giving  directions  for  hoisting 
the  proper  signals,  which  would  have 
enabled  him,  the  vice-admiral,  to  come 
into  the  action.  Here,  though  the  ad- 
miral made  the  charge,  which  was  retorted 
by  the  second  in  command,  no  partial  trial 
was  ordered.  On  the  contrary,  an  enquiry 
was  instituted,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
each  party  was  sent  to  a  court-martial. 

His  pace  next  adverted  to  the  case  of 
admtnu  Byng,  and  read  the  warrant  from 
the  board  of  Admiralty,  in  1756,  directed 
to  the  deputy-marshal,  ordering  him  to 
take  into  his  custody  th^  body  of  Mr. 
Byng  till  his  trial,  upon  a  charge  of  a 
breach  of  instructions,  and  for  not  having 
done  his  utmost  to  sink,  bum,  and  destroy 
the  ships  of  the  enemy,  should  be  had. 
Here  was  a  specific  accusation  containing 
two  articles.  The  ftrst,  a  breach  of  in- 
structions, pointed  to  bis  not  debarking 
the  troops  on  the  island  of  Minorca  agree- 
able to  those  instructions ;  the  other,  re- 
electing the  actual  engagement,  which 
charged  him  with  a  breach  of  duty,  the 
not  having  done  all  in  his  power  to  sink, 

!■  '        ■  111.  ■    -■ 
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bum$  and  destroy,  &c  From  whence 
his  grace  drew  the  most  incontrovertible 
proofs,  that  bringing  an  officer  to  trial 
without  some  previous  charge,  was  no  less 
unprecedentea  than  unjust ;  no  less  novel 
in  its  exercise  than  every  way  suspicious 
in  its  tendency  and  complexion. 

He  observed,  that  the  times  were  cri- 
tical ;  that  our  navy  was  our  principak  de- 
pendence, so  far  as  the  prosperity  of  the 
empire  rested  on  the  preservation  of  its 
distant  dependencies.  To  preserve  them 
we  must  assert  the  empire  of  the  sea,  or 
we  must  expect  to  be  stripped  of  them 
gradually,  perhaps  in  a  rapid  succession. 
It  therefore  behoved  us  to  remove  all  sus- 
picion as  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
those  who  sat  at  the  Admiralty-board,  and 
take  care  to  improve  and  secure  as  much 
as  possible  a  proper  confidence  between 
that  board  and  the  officers  who  were  to 
act  under  it.  Such  a  confidence  was  the 
life  of  military  enterprize,  and  was  gene- 
rally productive  of  success;  whereas,  a 
want  of  it  generally  terminated  in  national 
ruin  and  personal  disgrace:  it  behoved 
their  lordships  too,  to  enquire  whether  the 
conduct  of  that  board  afforded  any  just 
ground  which  might  give  reason  to  fear 
that  so  necessary  a  means  of  success  were 
wanting.  As  the  guardians  of  the  people, 
and  the  great  constitutional  advisers  of 
their  sovereign,  they  were  bound,  both  by 
duty  and  interest,  to  interpose  in  eveiy 
matter  of  real  importance  relative  to  the 
preservation  and  safety  of  their  country. 
These  were  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  trouble  their  lordships  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  and  he  made  no  doubt  but 
they  w(Stild  make  the  proper  impression 
upon  every  noble  lord  present.  In  that 
persuasion,  he  had  ordered  Mr.  Jackson, 
the  judge-advocate  or  crown  prosecutor, 
to  attend,  and,  if  ij.  was  their  lordships' 
pleasure,  ho  would  desire  that  Mr.  Jack- 
son be  called  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Jackson,  the  judge-advocate,  was 
then  called  to  the  bar  and  examined.  He 
was  asked  why  he  had  not  delivered  in  a 
list,  according  to  order,  of  the  witnesses 
summoned  on  the  trial,  with  the  list  and 
inclosure  which  accompanied  it  ?  A.  The 
same  papers  had  been  delivered  upon  mo« 
tion  to  the  House  of  Commons  without 
the  list.  He  did  not  withhold  it  from  any 
private  reason,,  nor  was  he  instructed  to 
withhold  it:  he  had  brought  it  in  hia 
pocket  lest  it  might  be  called  for,  and  then 
held  it  in  his  hand.  [List  of  witnesses 
delivered  io  and  read  by  the  clerk.]— i^Had 
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Ae  irkneM  any  dber  jnoj^wnfor  witbboU- 
iag  it  ?  Yes ;  a  point  of  ddi^c^. — WJi^t 
mm  ki  He  dUl  not  thiok  k  propner  to 
ipuMlkh  tbe  Baioes  of  the  wkaeoias  Jbefote 
the  trial ;  be  had  acted  m  tbe  aame  coaa- 
ner  in  regard  to  admiral  Keppel*  ^  whan 
sir  Hugh  upon  that  ocoaaion  caHed  qd  higi 
ibr  aiutt  of  the  wknesses  which  Mr. Kep- 
^1  onsant  to  .call  to  his  defence,  he  de- 
dined  k  ijoan  motives  of  4elicapy;  the 
^soBsefoeooe  of  which  was,  a  mulual  in- 
terchange of  lists  between  the  jidouxal  and 
inice-admisal.— Why  in  the  list,  does  tbe 
fiMne  of  ibehon.  lieut.  Landey  not^pear  ? 
iiis  phm  was  to  summon  «ach  witnesses 
.«iily  whose  testimony  pioved  strongest  and 
imost  specific.—- If  Mr.XAunley  had  not  de- 
jxwedy  that  the  Formidable  4id  not  ca^'ry 
mer  lights  in  the  night  -between  the  ^th 
.and  28th  of  July  ^  Yes,  but  sir  C.  Do^g- 
'ks,  one  of  the  witnesses  'summoned,  de- 
:poaed  iroore  particularly  and  with  greater 
cevtaimy  and  precision  to  that  fact.'o- If 
^hc'witneis  did  not  ithiok-that  the  evidence 
iof  a  witness  who  depoaed  strongly  to  ,a 
-fiEHSt,  might  be  corroborated  by  ciroum- 
jstanoes  which  fell  short  of  those  related 
ifay  the  principal  witness?  Certainly; 
Hiut  thofftct  .was  already  8u£cient\y  ascer- 
itained,  for  sir  Hugh  ;bad  acknowledged, 
.^hat  the  Formidabfe  carried  no  lights  jn 
rthe  night  between  ^hb  27lh  and  38th  of 
July. — If  rthe  specification  of  the  time, 
.«tated  in  the  letter  from  tbe  Admiralty- 
^ard  to  iur  Hugh,  which  informs  him  of 
ius  iatended  trial  for  /his  .conduct,  in  .the 
iwords  ^*  when  tbe  £eets  df  Great-Britain 
-and  France  wete  .engaged  on  the  27th  of 
July,'*  cottid  be.  extended,  I  by  mere  in- 
-ference,  beyond  ihe  Kteral  anS  .obvious 
.construction  of  the  words  ?  There  was  no 
.order  came  through  his  hands  but  the 
tinder  of  summons  :for  the  attendance  .of 
the  witnesses.  Tbe  summons  had  no  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  vice-admiral's  con- 
duct during  any  defined « period  of  that 
day;  but  were  heto  ginre  an  <^inion  him- 
^R,. he  was  indioed  tobelievey  that  the 
enquiry « would,  ex tttidl  indisorimioatdy  to 
idl  the  transactioos  of 'that.day.-*«What 
;wa8  the  geneoal  understanding  or  id^aof 
a  naval  day,  according  to  tl^iteebdioal 
language  used-  by  settnen  ?  He  pr^eawsacd 
'from  one  in  the  morning  till  12  tbcniext 
.'^veninff.— If.  f he  seaman's*  day  should  be 
deemea  to  comraenceat aiin^»set,  ooald air 
Hu^'s  neglect,  in  not  ordering  lights  to 
be  nut  up  aboard  the  Formidahfe,  be  pro- 
perly enquired  into?  He  did  not  know 
.that  Uxeaaquiiy.  was  tOfliecoafiBodiio 


ifaUon  resfiecting  A§  inkmdeii  {4}^ 

the  27th  of  J^;»  wiiM%,Aa^H9(^9^ 
4iffeuent]y  ci^nputeid  fxmx  wn9l  it  is  ^t 
land;  huL  ^^ccordipg  ito  his  ideas,  evi- 
dence jovignUp  he  A4n^te4  to  tbe  .whoib  fif 
the  action^  and^ub^qyent  qrciwpnsten^qg 
taken  tether,  both  V^^h^  and  a^r 
sun-set ;  and,  pf  cour$p,  frqm  Ahe  27th  at 
ni^  till  Ibe  ^Sth  in  the  mor^in^— itf 
omittiog  to  pMt  out  Ijghts  w^  nat  ft  xerjr 
gceat  n^lect?  He  xvrestm^d  jt  n^ight; 
that,  hoiRev^r,  iiKould  dep^  .ypop  .cir- 
cooMilances.  Not  kno.win2  .apy  qirqum- 
atapoe  which  .could  -enaMe  aim  Xo  give  ^ 
opinicMRf  t^  nmit  docline  j^iyk^^ny  fnr- 
ther'  aii^wer  ,to  th4t  ^ v^tiqn. — Whet^r 
he  had  j;«oevi;ed  any  .orders  fcf»;n  ,^e  A4- 
jwator-bpard  as  ^  the  oipde  of  ,cw4uQt- 
ing  ^be  trial  ^  it^^  ibut  ,t|]ue  ^ge^p^^ 
oder  to  ooUaqt  ,the  e^^aiH^  ^m  ^ 
minuses  XiBkexL  on  tbe  trial  of  ad^ii^ 
Kenpel?  —  tfad  he  (^pnsuUje^  f^r  adv<i^ 
wkn.the  Ad(Hiralty<»board  on  .tbe  i^ubj^t^ 
Never  had  41  i^Uaole  of^convessatioi;!  wil^ 
•tbe  boards  or  ^my  .gf  the  ^pembers  w|u> 
comp<Mse  it,  on  tlv^  4ub|iect.*Did  he  Iqq^ 
upon  bia>#elf  as  the  accua^r  on  ,the  part 
of  the  crown  ?  He  clid  Dpt— ^Q^a  *^e 
(formed,  or  had  lie  direction. to  di^  i^,. 
or  frame,  aoy'^pacific  ^ai;ge  I  He  h^ 
.not.  «^  Who  .then  was  to '  dr^a^  up  t^ 
.cbaige  and  siippoi^  it  on  the  trial?  ^e 
presumed,. tbe  Qourt,  from  his  sel^tipp  pf 
the  mii^utos,  would  frame  a  (fharge,  and 
support  it  .frpip  jpat^ifj^ls  (hus  cQJlecte^' 
by  calling,  evideace  to  the  parti(;u)ar(f|Eu:t^ 
^*«-WhatfSituation.wavdd  Mr.  Jackspo  ^t^i^d 
in,  in  the  coiut  ?  As.an  indi&rept  -por- 
aon,. under  the  direction  pf  the  coui^t;  pot 
as  an  accuser  or,d^fi^n^er  of  ^ either, p|ur^. 
^rDid  the  witae^s  repolii^t.apy.Histaace, 
in  vihioh  the  jMdge-^dvocate..8topdJp,the 
situation  thusvdAScnbed,  tor  of  a  (Person 
beipg  hrPUght  to  .tr^^,  in  which  it  .^a 
tbe  doty  of  t(ie,pQurt  to  f^ame  ^,i^afge 
and  to  sjuppoft  Jt  I  cHe .  4id  ^not  ,kn<9\^, 
whether  .a<ci^arge  ,)[Qight  o.pt  i^e  fh^md 
;previous  to  the  opening  q(  t})e  qo^t.  ^^e 
had  reoeiv^tnoaire^tions  totfjra^r  up.}af\y 
icharge«<*-'I)id  the  Mfitft^^s  Jcnow  1^  .jn- 
stance^  wbere^  the,  minutes  taken  uppn.ji^f^ 
trials  /was .  the  .ground,  and .  ^oly  ^gi^io^nfl, 
of  laccMsa^on  .  on .  ai^other  trial  ?  .He  ^yl 
^ne ;  (hut  :he  could,  not  tr^Mst,  so  far  tOf l]|s 
iO0!"IPry.ias  to  j^^  that  he  .was  ,^^le  .^o 
•atate  it,  correctly.  It  was  in  1771,  «rh#Q 
,<he  latet€^90Mmodoreo$pry  coDpnvu^^}^.^t 
Plymouth.  rJVIr.^pcy.reoeived  an  ai^ya^y- 
moius  latter,  «tiitwg,  that  ,a  .j^ep^t 
aboard  his  ship, .  or  under  his  command, 
had  purlomed;and:<eiAbexzled  the  naval 
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stores ;  tirhich  letter  he  dent  to  (he  Admi- 
ralty-board. A  trial  was  immediately  or- 
dered; and  the  fact  being  proved,  the 
lieutenant  was  convicted  and  cashiered.  In 
the  course  of  the  trial  it  came  out,  that  it 
was  not  stores  aboard  the  ship  the  lieute- 
nant served,  that  were  embezzled,  but  that 
he  had  received  them  from  a  boatswain 
aboard  another  ship.  The  boatswain  was 
then  ordered  to  take  his  trial,  on  the  mi- 
nutes which  appeared  on  that  of  the  lieu- 
tenant; and  tne  facts  being  proved,  he 
was  likewise  found  guilty  of  the  charge. — 
Was  there  no  accusation  specified,  such 
as  that  one  received,  and  the  other  pur- 
loined ?  He  could  not  tell,  not  having 
attended  the  trial. — Who  acted  a?  judge 
advocate  on  the  occasion  ?  Could  not  ex- 
actly say,  but  believed  it  was  Mr.  Spry's 
secretary. — Were  there  not  many  more 
witnesses  than  the  names  contained  in  the 
list,  who  had  eiven  evidence  respecting 
the  conduct  of  sir  Hugh  on  the  27th  of 
July  ?  There  were,  but  for  the  reason 
before  assigned  he  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  summons  them ;  he  selected  those 
only  whose  testimony  was  strongest  and 
most  pointed.  —  Might  not  several  wit- 
nesses who  deposed  only  to  other  circum- 
ifttances  know  a  great  deal  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  sir  Hugh,  and  why  were  not 
ti^ey  summoned?  Certbinl?  many  wit- 
nesses might  know,  but  his  duty  was  only 
to  obey  the  order  of  collecting  evidence 
from  the  minutes ;.  he  could  not  therefore 
issue  summonses  for  the  attendance  of 
persons  who  did  not,  by  any  thing  he  could 
team,  appear  to  know  any  thing  particu- 
larly relative  to  the  behaviour  of  sir  Hugh. 
— Did  not  the  witness  believe,  that  those 
officers  who  were,  during  the  action  and 
the  whole  afternoon,  nearest  the  Formi- 
dable, were  the  best  enabled  to  give  tes- 
timony relative  to  the  vice-admiral  of  the 
blue's  conduct  ?  He  thought  so,  mid  he 
begged  their  lordships  would  understand, 
that  the  persons  who  were  to  give  evidence 
were  not  merely  confined  to  the  names 
contained  in  the  list ;  several  more  might 
be  added  between  this  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  trial ;  even  pending  the  trial 
the  court  would  be  at  liberty  to  call  any 
.  witnesses  they  thought  proper.  For  his 
part,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  admiral 
^eppel  ought  to  be  summoned  to  give 
evidence ;  nor  did  he  yet  know  but  that 
the  admiral  and  several  other  officers 
would  be  called  upon  to  attend  the  en- 
quiry.— What  was  the  reason  other  per- 
sons were  not  summoned  to  give  evidence 


relative  to  the  message  delivered  by  cape« 
Windsor  i  Said,  that  capt.  Wmdsof  was 
smnmoned ;  that  he  gave  personal  notice 
to  lieut.  Bertie  that  he  would  be  summon- 
ed :  and  that,  as  to  the  midshipman  exa- 
mined on  the  former  trial,  he  was  excused 
on  account  of  his  youth. — Why  were  not 
others  summoned?  He  believed  that 
those  mentioned  were  sufficient ;  that  be 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  sumilnon  the 
whole  crew  of  the  Fox ;  but  that  the  point 
wouhl  lie  between  those  who  heara  the 
message  delivered  on  one  side,  and  those 
who  heard  the  answer  returned  on  the 
other. — What  was  the  jut  of  Ae  enquiry, 
in  his  opinion  \  Most  certainly,  an  hn- 
puted  disobedience  of  orders,  in  sir  Hugh 
Palliser^s  not  coming  into  the  adnrirm's 
wake,  when  called  upon  to  do  so  by  sig- 
nals and  message. 

The  examination  lasted  nearly  two 
hours.  The  above  were  the  most  material 
ai^d  leadbg  questions  put;  and  at  six 
o'clock  the  witness  was  desired  to  with* 
draw.  The  lords  who  interrogated  Mr. 
Jackson  principally  were  the  dukes  of 
Richmond,  Manchester  and  Grafton,  and 
the  lords  Camden,  Effingham,  Fortescue 
and  Ferrers.  As  soon  as  the  witness  with- 
drew. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  resumed  hi^ 
speech,  and  reprobated,  m  strong  terms, 
the  idea  of  bringing  sir  Hugh  to  a  trial. 
He  repeated  his  former  argument,  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  do  Justice  to  that  gen- 
tleman, or  justice  to  the  public,  agreeably 
to  the  present  plan  of  proce^ng,  and  de- 
dared  St  lodked  as  if  the  trial  was  intended 
to  be  a  mere  matter  of  form,  a  mock  trial. 
His  grace  said,  he  was  the  rather  mclined 
to  adopt  the  latter  opinicm,  because  he 
really  considered  the  Admiralty-board  to 
be  the  insdeators  of  the  trial  of  admiral 
Keppel,  and  when  he  summed  up  the  ac- 
count of  the  two  proceedings,  that  against 
Mr.  Keppel  and  tnat  against  shr  Hu^i,  he 
could  not  but  see  the  strongest  grounds  to 
suspect  a  collusion  in  favour  ofthe  latter. 
He  declared  most  solemnly,  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  urge  any  thing  likely  to  in- 
crease the  danger  of  the  last  mentioned 
gentleman ;  that  his  real  wishes  were,  that 
he  should  not  be  tried  at  all ;  that  he  saw 
no  possible  good  either  to  him  or  to  the 
public,  that  could  result  from  his  being 
tried ;  but  that  if  he  was  to  be  tried,  he 
ought  to  be  tried  fairly,  and  upon  such 
grounds  as  were  likely  to  procure  real  and 
substantial  justice.  He  wished  to  remove 
every  ground  of  suspicion,  otherwise  the 
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public  would  be  led  to  believe  that  tlic  im- 
pending trial  was  merely  set  on  foot  in 
order  to  afford  the  Admiralty  new  grounds 
for  aspersing  Mr.  Keppel.  He  confessed 
he  thought  so  ill  of  the  Admiralty,  that  he 
verily  believed,  though  si^  Hugh  had  been 
instigated  by  them,  to  accuse  admiral 
Keppel,  and  had  made  himself  their  in- 
strument, if  he  were  found  guilty  upon 
the  impending  trial,  they  would  suffer  him 
to  be  executed  without  remorse.  The 
duke  said,  he  had  very  hastily  drawn  up  a 
motion,  which  he  meant  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  The  hurry 
in  which  he  had  committed  it  to  paper, 
rendered  it  less  correct,  and  not  so  well 
adapted  to  \he  purpose  as  he  covld  have 
wished ;  but  such  as  it  was,  he  would  offer 
it  to  their  lordships*  consideration,  and 
hoped  it  would  be  favourably  received,  as 
it  tended  to  shew  that  the  House  would 

'  not  sanctify  a  proceeding  apparently 
founded  in  gross  injustice.  His  grace 
then  moved,  '*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
thb  House,  that  it  would  be  equally  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  justice,  and  to 

^  every  purpose  of  the  intended  prosecution, 
that  vice-admiral  sir  Hugh  Palliser  should 
be  tried,  as  from  the  papers  laid  before 
this  House  it  seems  to  be  intended,  with- 
out some  specific  charge  being  previously 
exhibited  against  him.*' 

Lord  Le  Despenter  said,  he  was  a  good 
deal  concerned  to  hear  the  noble  duke  in 
the  absence  of  the  first  lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, make  a  long  speech  against  his  lord- 
ship, and  at  the  end  of  it  produce  a  mo- 
tion, immediately  tending  to  criminate  the 
noble  earl.  The  noble  earl  who  was  ab- 
sent, had  yesterday  professed  himself  to 
be  exceedingly  indisposed,  and  to  be  under 
the  greatest  distress  of  mind.  That  dis« 
tress  must  necessarily  be  .now  increased, 
as  it  was  well  known  that  the  noble  earl's 
daughter-in-law  had  died  that  morning. 
Were  there  no  objection  to  the  motion  but 
what  he  had  mentioned,  he  should  certain- 
ly vote  against  it,  but  he  saw  many  other 
objections  which  during  the  noble  duke's 
Sjpeech  struck  him  very  forcibly,  though 
his  memory  did  not  serve  him  to  recollect 
them  at  present ;.  it  was  needless  however, 
even  if  he  had  them  at  command,  to  urge 
them,  because  he  trusted  the  humanity  of 
their  lordships  would  sufficiently  induce 
them  to  negative  the  motion  for  the  rea- 
sons he  had  first  mentioned. 

The  Duke  o\'  Richmond  begged  the  no- 
ble lord  to  recollect  what  he  had  said  in 
the  opening  of  his  speech^  and  how  much  he 


lamented  being  obliged  to  agitate  a  matter 
which  had  reference  to  the  board  of  Admvr 
ralty  in  the  absence^of -  the  first  lord.  His 
grace  declared,  he  hoped  it  was  no  part  of 
his  character  to  make  accusations  against 
any  person  behind  his  back;  and  that  he  was 
forced  to  act  as  he  had  done  that  day,  be* 
cause  the  trial,  to  which  his  motion  refer^ 
red,  was  to  take  place  in  the  holidays. 
Nor  did  his  motion  throw  the  least  per- 
sonal censure  on  the  noble  lord  who  was 
absent.  It  stated  the  impropriety  of  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  board,  in  bringing 
the  vice-admiral  to  his  trial ;  but  went  no 
further.  He  did  not  know  by  what  title 
the  board  laid  claim  to  infallibility.  AH 
the  fatal  consequences  flowing  from  the 
first  trial,  had  fully  proved  the  contrary. 
They  pretended  to  sanction  the  first  trial, 
upon  the  grounds  of  usage  and  the  autho- 
rity of  an  act  of  parliament,  and  afterwards 
when  this  law  doctrine  came  to  be  exa- 
mined it  was  clearly  proved,  and  fully  ac- 
knowledged by  the  law  officers  of  the  crown, 
that  the  doctrine  was  false  apd  erro- 
neous. The  board  was  proved  fallible 
upon  that  occasion.  Had  we  any  assur- 
ance, at  present,  that  they  might  not  again 
be  fallible  ?  He  felt  as  much  as  any  man 
for  the  family  misfortune  of  the  noble  earl, 
but  he  would  never'  consent  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  his  country,  to  a  point  of 
mere  ceremony;  and  he  would  tell  the 
noble  lord  who  spoke  last,  that  he  did  not 
think,  all  circumstances  considered,  that  it 
was  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  that  as- 
sembly to  hear  it  asserted,  that  the  absence 
of  any  one  member,  in  or  out  of  office, 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  giving  a  negative 
to  a  motion,  which  could  never  again  be 
revived,  to  any  effectual  purpose  of  pre- 
vention. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  replied,  that  the 
motion  was  highly  improper,  and  to  ac- 
cede to  it  would  be  to  prejudge,  and  in 
fact  controul  the  impending  trial,  and  to 
assume  a  power  which  did  not  belong  to 
any  one  branch  of  the  legislature.  He 
began  with  declaring,  his  first  object  of 
rising,  was  to  defend  an  absent  man :  that 
he  thought  it  exceedingly  improper  in 
the  noble  duke  to  assert,  that  the  Admi- 
ralty-board were  the  instigators  of  the  con- 
duct of  sir  Hugh  Palliser,  respecting  ad- 
miral Keppel,  when  he  had  no  proof  of 
the  foundation  of  the  assertion,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  noble  lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Admiralty-board  was  not  present 
to  defend  himself,  and  reply  to  an  insi- 
nuation, extremely  injurious  and  unwar- 
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ran  table.  He  instanced  the  vice  admiral's 
express  declaration,  that  he  had  consulted 
tio  person  whatever  relative  to  his  urging 
his  charge  against  admiral  Keppel,  infer- 
ring from  that,  and  from  the  conduct  of 
the  Admiralty-board,  that  there  was  not 
a  colour  of  suspicion  of  collusion  on  their 
part ;  and  that  every  imputation  of  there 
laving  been  collusion  practised,  was  im- 
possible to  be  proved,  and  of  course  ex- 
tremely unjust.  Having  laboured  this 
pomt  in  his  usual  stile  of  legal  metaphor, 
lie  said  he  believed  he  might  call  sir  Hugh 
an  unhappy  man,  for  surely  if  that  epithet 
belonged  to  any  person,  it  belongea  to  a 
gentleman  so  totally  ruined  as  sir  Hugh 
wa«.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the  issue 
of  the  impending  trial  would  shew,  that 
the  failure  of  the  success  of  the  action  of 
the  27th  of  July  was  not  imputable  to  any 
man,  but  arose  from  one  of  those  unavoid- 
able accidents,  which  military  operations, 
both  on  sea  and  shore,  are  ever  subject  to. 
Sir  Hugh  was  to  be  tried  very  shortly  on 
a  charge  arising  from  what  came  out  upon 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Keppel ;  ought  not  sii* 
Hugh  to  be  sent  to  nis  trial  in  the  most 
candid  manner,  unaccompanied  with  any 
prejudices,  tending  to  aggravate  what 
might  appear  against  him  ?  Would  any 
noble  lord  say,  that  it  either  became  their 
lordships  to  prejudge  him  in  any  shape 
whatsoever,  or  to  come  to  a  resolution  im- 
plying prejudgment  or  crimination,  or  in- 
deed interfere  at  all  with  a  process  which 
did  not  by  any  means  in  its  present  stage 
come  under  the  cognizance  or  parliament  ? 
A  witness,  if  Mr.  Jackson  might  be  deemed 
a  witness,  had  been  called  to  their  lord- 
ships' bar,  with  a  view  to  be  examined  to 
a  particular  point.  Had  the  examination 
been  confined  to  that  point  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, had  it  not  been  extended  to  a  most 
minute  and  circumstantial  enquiry  into  a 
great  variety  of  matters  generally  refer- 
able, he  allowed,  to  the  impending  trial, 
but  not  in  the  least  analogous  to  the 
matter  respecting  which  alone  Mr.  Jack- 
aon  had  been  called  to  the  bar  ?  Not  that 
he  meant  to  blame  noble  lords  for  having 
extended  the  examination.  He  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  strict  regularity  must 
often  give  way  to  eit^diency,  and  in  the 
present  case  he  had  not  attempted  to  call 
the  House  to  order,  or  to  check  the  irre- 
gularity, because  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  8^  It  tended  to  prove  that  the  judge 
advocate,  in  whose  hands  a  material  part 
of  the  business  lay,  was  a  mo«t  intelligent 
and  judicious  gentlcnuo*  Heiiad  given 
tVOL.  XX.3 


his  evidence  (if  he  mi^ht  so  phrase  it) 
distinctly,  clearly,  and  m  a  manner  which 
did  him  great  credit,  while  it  afforded  the 
House  abundant  informalion  and  abundant 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Jacksi  n  had  proved  that 
it  was  not  a  new  matter  to  send  an  officer 
to  his  trial  without  what  the  no/ble  duke  in  ' 
his  speech  and  i%  his  motion  called  a  spe- 
cific charge,  and  had  explicitly  declared 
that  he  knew  a  case  where  tne  charge, 
upon  which  a  person  accused  was  tried^ 
was  collected  from  the  minutes  of  a  court- 
martial  who  had  sat  upon  the  former  trial* 
His  lordship  asserted  that  the  instances 
cited  from  the  Journals,  instead  of  sup- 
porting the  noble  duke's  argument,  maae 
against  it;  particularly  that  of  admiral 
Syng's  case,  which  he  had  therefore  been 
much  surprized  to  hear  quoted.  He  of- 
fered several  reasons  to  prove  that  the 
House  had  no  right  to  interpose  its  autho- 
rity, on  the  present  occasion,  and  even  iJT 
it  had,  that  there  was  no  ground  before 
the  House  for  exercising  that  authority* 
His  lordship  concluded  with  remarking 
in  very  severe  terms,  on  an  expression 
which  fell  from  the  noble  duke  who  made 
the  motion,  and  who,  with  other  gross 
accusations  against  the  Admiralty-board, 
took  upon  him  to  assert,  that  if  sir  Hugh 
should  be  found  guilty,  the  Admiralty- 
board  would  let  him  smer  without  remorse* 
If  the  accusation  was  directed  at  the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  that  board,  which  he 
had  every  right  to  think  it  was,  he  could 
say  from  his  own  knowledge,  without  de- 
siring to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  noble 
lord,  that  his  lordship  was  infinitely  supe- 
,rior  to  a  conduct  so  black,  so,  l>ase,  se 
diabolical. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield  said,  that  the 
present  motion  was  extremely  improper 
to  be  adopted  by  their  lordships.  He 
grounded  his  argument  on  two  points; 
the  one  was,  that  the  motion  itself  wanted 
foundation  ;  the  other,  that  if  it  were 
founded  it  would  not  be  consonant  with 
the  farms  of  that  House  to  interpose  ita 
authority  in  regard  to  the  imoending  trial. 
With  respect  to  the  first,  the  cnarge  against 
sir  Hugh  was  no  less  specific  than  the 
charge  against  admiral  Keppel  or  admiral 
Byng.  The  martial  law  dinered  most  es- 
sentially from  the  common  law;  by  the 
latter  a  specific  charge  was  made  out  in 
the  form  of  an  indictment,  and  the  party 
accused  was  tried  upon  a  specific  allega- 
tion of  criminality.  Courts  martial,  on 
the  contrary,  left  off  where  the  common 
law  couru  coinmenced  their  criminal  pro« 
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cesses.  It  was  the  duty  and  the  practice 
of  the  courts  martial  to  be  ordered  to 
enquire  and  try.  They  in  consequence 
first  went  into  an  enquiry,  the  result  of 
which  enquiry  formed  the  criminal  charge, 
if  any  thing  criminal  came  out,  and  upon 
that  charge  the  court  tried  the  party  so 
criminated^  and  paased  sentence  accord*- 
ingly.  In  admiral  Byne  s  case  this  matter 
was  most  clearly  exemplified.  The  court- 
martial  were  ordered  to  enquire  into  the 
admiral's  conduct,  and  try  nim  upon  it. 
There  was  no  specific  charge  before  them. 
They  began  their  enquiry  with  taking  evi- 
dence of  his  conduct  at  St.  Helens ;  his 
conduct  in  his  passage  to  the  Straits;  his 
return  to  Gibraltar,  and  every  circum- 
stance relative  to  the  whole  of  his  opera- 
tions, till  he  was  superseded  in  his  com- 
mand. The  court  came  to  a  great  variety 
of  i-esolutions,  some  not  in  the  least  cri- 
minal, others  which  went  so  far  as  to  affect 
his  life.  Upon  their  very  last  resolution, 
the  last  of  thirty-six,  they  founded  their 
charge,  and  their  sentence.  The  matter 
of  law  was  referred  to  the  twelve  judges, 
who  declared  the  whole  proceeding  to  be 
perfectly  legal.  He  said,  he  had  read  the 
charge  preferred  against  admiral  Keppel, 
and  that  when  it  was  first  laid  on  the  table, 
he  spoke  only  from  mere  recollection,  but 
if  he  understood  it  right,  there  was  no 
criminal  charge  contained  in  any  one  of 
the  five  articles :  the  only  one  which  bore 
any  appearance  of  specification  was  worded 
so  loosely  and  drawn  up  so  inaccurately, 
that  the  legal  import,  in  point  of  effect,  or 
as  operating  towards  conviction,  was  en- 
tirely lost.  He  alluded  to  the  admiral  not 
doing  the  utmost,  instead  of  his  utmost,  to 
take,  sink,'burn,  and  destroy  the  fleet  of 
the  enemy;  which,  in  fact,  amounted  to 
just  nothing.  No  man  ever  did,  or  ever 
will  do  the  utmost:  Julius  Caesar,  Alexander 
the  Great,  or  Prince  Ferdinand,  never  had 
done  the  utmost ;  nay,  it  was  impossible 
for  any  commander  to  do  the  utmost. 

The  Earl  of  Bristol  said,  he  did  not 
wish  to  enter  fully  into  a  debate  whidi 
might  lead*  him  to  the  discussion  of  matters 
that  were  intended  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
future  day.  He  perfectly  coincided  with 
the  no>bIe  duke,  respecting  his  sentiments 
of  the  Admiralty-board.  It  was  not  ap- 
pearances, but  facts,  undeniable  facts,  that 
mduced  him  to  adopt  these  sentiments, 
which  he  was  persuaded  he  should  die  in. 
The  whole  transaction  presented  the  same 
countjenance,  in  each  of  its  respective 
itages.     The  want  pf  confidence  which 


admiral  Keppel  experienced  from  the  be« 
ginning,  was  exemplified  in  first  sending 
him  out  with  20  ships  against  30,  in  order 
to  disgrace  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,- 
as  bis  return  into  port  was  foreseen  by 
those  who  sent  him.  The  cool  manner 
he  was  received  on  his  arrival ;  the  much 
cooler  in  which  he  was  received  on  his 
second  return,  after  the  action  of  the  27th  $ 
the  sending  private  thanks  to  the  blue  di- 
vision, to  be  conveyed  to  the  officers  bj 
the  vice-admiral ;  and  finally,  the  receiv- 
ing the  charge  of  an  inferior  officer  against 
his  superior,  though  the  latter  was  knowQ 
to  have  accused  the  inferior,  in  parliament, 
of  a  disobedience  of  orders,  to  his  face* 
If,  however,  any  doubt  remained  respect- 
ing the  real  disposition  of  (he  Admiralty- 
board,  there  were  sufficient  indicationflp 
given  by  that  board,  after  the  admiral  had 
been  most  honourablv  acquitted;  th« 
omitting  that  part  of  the  sentence  of  ac- 
quittal which  related  to  the  malicious  and* 
,  ill-founded  accusation  brought  against  him, 
and  likewise  such  parts  of  it  as  reflected 
honour  on  the  conduct  of  the  admiral,  put 
the  matter  beyond  question.  The  same 
spirit  and  the  same  rancour  marked  the 
footsteps  of  ministers  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  s^sion;  and  the  present  attempt 
to  asperse  by  inference  the  conduct  of  that 
gallant  commander,  was  exactly  corres- 
pondent with  the  whole  of  their  precedent 
conduct ;  because,  if  sir  Hugh  were  ac- 

? quitted,  the  conclusion  they  and  their 
riends  would  draw  from  it  would  be,  that 
if  aiw  fault  was  committed,  it  could  not 
be  fairly  imputed  to  the  vice-admiral  of 
the  blue.  His  lordship  d^ied  that  the 
noble  earl  who  spoke  last  had  stated  the 
affiiir  of  Mr.  Byng  accurately^  he  con- 
tended  that  admii^  Byng  was  sacrificed^ 
in  order  to  appease  the  nation,  who  had 
been  artfully  persuaded,  that  whenever  a 
British  admiral  miscarried  i^was  always 
the  fault  of  the  commander*  His  lordship 
insisted  that  officer  was  tried  on  a  specific 
accusation,  and  that  the  British  annals 
had  not  furnished  a  single  precedent  hi- 
therto, of  any  naval  officer  having  been 
brought  to  his  trial,  without  at  least  giving 
him  notice  of  the  matter  alledged  against 
him,  previous  to  his  appearance  in  court. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  replied  to  the 
two  law  lords.  To  the  animadversions  of 
the  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  respect- 
ing the  charges  against  the  Admiridty- 
board,  his  ^race  affirmed,  that  he  was  fvAj 
warranfted  m  what  -he  s^d,  and  in  pushing 
every  charge  he  urged  much  fiurther.  Th% 
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learned  lord  was  extremely  welcome  to  put 
any  construction  on  his  words  they  would 
bear  ;  but  the  noble  earl  now  absent  from 
his  place,  was  not  much  indebted  to  him 
for  his  laboured  commentary.  His  lord- 
ship had  endeavoured  to  shew,  or  had  rather 
asserted,  that  there  were  na  proofs  before 
the  House  that  the  Admiralty-board  had 
acted  improperly  ;  and  though  they  had, 
that  that  House  was  not  the  fit  place  to 
discuss  such  a  question.  To  the  first  he 
should  only  aoswer,  that  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding was  unprecedented,  in  the  case 
now  under  consideration ;  and,  secondly, 
that  if  the  AJmiralty-board  either  impro- 
perly exercised  the  power  vested  in  them, 
or  neglected  their  duty,  they  were  crimi- 
Hal,  and  as  such,  amenable  to  the  con- 
troul  and  censure  of  either  House  ot  Par- 
liament. That  House  had  an  inquisitorid 
as  well  as  judicial  power ;  nor  were  the 
two  jurisdictions  at  all  incompatible :  but 
the  question  here  was  neither  inquisitorial 
nor  judicial,  but  merely  a  proposition  made 
to  the  House,  upon  facts,  wnich  were  in 
proof  at  their  lordships*  bar.  It  imputed 
no  guilt,  nor  threw  the  least  censure,  di- 
rectly nor  implied,  on  sir  Hugh  Palliser ; 
it  only  went  to  condemn  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding  no  less  contrary  to  the  estid>lished 
rules  of  legal  process  in  such  eases,  thab  to 
equity  and  justice,  for  it  involved  one  of 
these  two  things ;  the  bringing  a  man  to 
his  trial,  and  keeping  him  totally  in  the 
dark  respecting  the  accusation  to  be  pre- 
ferred fiijsainst  him  ;  or,  on  the  idea  that  a 
real  trial  was  meant,  under  the  mock  forms 
of  law,  to  let  a  criminal  escape  with  im- 
punity. 

The  learned  earl  who  spoke  lately  as- 
serted, that  no  specific  cnarge  had  been 
made  affainst  admiral  Byng.  He  was  as- 
tonished to  bear  his  lordship,  who  was  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  whole  transac- 
tion, assert  what  he  must,  if  his  recollec- 
tioiihad  not  failed  him,  have  known  to  be 
the  very  contrary  of  what  he  had  repre- 
sented iL  Admiral  Byng,  it  is  tru6,  was 
generally  chained 'with  misconduct,  from 
the  mmute  he  cuitted  St.  Helen's  till  his 
return  to  Gibraltar  from  the  action ;  but 
why  to?  Because  he  was  specifically 
charged  with  a  breach  of  his  instructions. 
And  how  could  the  truth  or  &lshood  of 
that  charge  be  ascertained,  without  going 
into  a  general  enquiry  into  the  whole  ope- 
rations at  sea  since  his  departure  from  St. 
Helen's.  He  was  ordered  to  repair  to 
Gibraltar,  and  there  take  a  regiment  on 
l^oordi  for  the  reinforcement  or  reli^of 


the  fortress  of  Fort  Sr.  Philip.  He  might 
havelnever  been  able  to  leave  the  Channel ; 
it  might  have  come  out  in  proof,  that  he 
purposely  delayed  his  passage ;  he  might 
have  staid  at  Gibraltar  too  long;  or  he 
might  through  negligence  or  design,  have 
broke  his  oiders ;  which  facts  could  never 
be  ascertained  or  decided  upon,  till  the 
whole  conduct  was  enquired  into,  and 
known,  from  his  leaving  the  land.  The 
fiwjt  was,  that  part  of  hb  instructions  were, 
to  debark  a  force  on  some  part  of  the 
island  of  Minorca.  He  did  not,  or^  could 
not,  comply  with  those  instructions ;  that 
failure  of  duty  formed  one  specific  charge 
against  him :  the  other,  that  he  did  not 
do  the  utmost  in  his  power  to  engage,  de- 
feat, burn,  and  destroy  the  enemy,  was  not 
a  loose;  general  charge,  but  a  specific  one, 
confined  to  a  particidar  transaction,  upon 
a  particular  day.  Was,  then,  the  enquiry, 
in  the  language  of  the  learned  lord,  an 
enquiry  to  know  whether  such  an  actioa 
happened  on  such  a  day  ? 

He  was  astonished  lo  hear  the  learned 
lord  dwell  so  long  on  a  circumstance, 
which  if  it  carried  any  weight  with  it, 
made  against  his  argument  much  more 
than  for  it,  which  was  the  distinction  of 

*  the*  utmost  and  <  his'  utmost.  The  fact 
was,  the  learned  lord,  by  taking  one  part 
of  the  sentence,  had  hastily  or  designedly 
confounded  the  words ;  they  were  neither 

*  the'  utmost,  nor  *  his*  utmost,  but  <  the 
utmost  in  his  power.'  Men  of  much  less  ^ 
abilities  than  any  of  the  great  names  the 
learned  lord  had  referred  to,  might  per- 
form the  utmost  in  their  power,  though 
not  the  utmost  He  was  ready  to  agree 
with  his  lordship,  that  neither  Csesar  nor 
prince  Ferdinand  ever  did  the  utmost,  but 

lie  neyertheless  contended  that  every  man, 
be  his  abilities  ever  so  mean  or  slender, 
was  equal  to  do  the  utmost  in  his  power, 
which  excluded  every  degree  of  censure, 
but  what  miffht  be  imputed  to  a  want  of 
zeal,  or  treachery,  or  cowardice.  If  th^n 
the  utmost  in  a  commander's  power  was  no 
more  than  actine  to  the  best  of  his  skill 
and  judgment,  the  negative  of  that  im- 
ported cowardice  or  direction,  and  con* 
sequently  subjected  the  criminal  to  a  ca- 
pital punishments  ^i 

To  say,  therefore,  that  the  articles  con* 
tained  in  sir  Hugh's  charge  against  Mn 
Keppel  were  loose  and  indefinite,  amount- 
ed in  fact  to  maintaining  that  cowardice  of 
disaffection  were  not  capital  crimes.  But 
even  supposing,  for  argument's  siike,  that 
die  charge  now  commented  on  was  not  of 
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a  capital  nature,  he  would  ask  the  noble 
lord  what  was  the  direct  charge  contained 
in  another  of  the  five  articles  in  which  ad- 
miral Keppel  was  accused  of  turning  his 
back  on  the  French  fleet,  and  thereby  dis- 
gracing the  British  flag  ?  Was  flying  from 
the  enemy,  accompanying  an  assertion, 
that  the  admiral  might  and  could  have  en- 
gaged the  enemy  to  advantage,  not  a  spe- 
cific charge  both  in  fact  and  construction  i 
Did  not  such  an  accusation  carry  upon  the 
very 'face  of  it  a  charge  of  cowardfice,  or 
disaffection,  or  both  ?  He  presumed,  in- 
deed, that  the  learned  lord  had  but  a  very 
faint  memory  of  the  charge  on  the  table, 
^Ise  he  never  could  have  so  confidently 
affirmed  that  running  away  from  an  infe- 
rior and  beaten  enemy  was  not  an  instance 
of  the  mo9t  abject  cowardice  or  disaf* 
fection. 

He  was  much  surprised  not  to  hear  the 
learned  lord  dwell  more  on  the  affair  of 
l^stOHck  and  Mathews,  because  on  that 
occasion  there  was  a  precedent  enquiry, 
in  the  other  House ;  but  the  learned  lord 
wished  to  avoid  entering  into  particulars, 
for  a  very  obvious  reason;  his  lordship 
knew  that  the  enquiry  went  only  t^aaf^cer- 
tain  the  fact  of  miscarriage,  which  when 
the  House  was  satisfied  of,  they  ordered 
the  parties  to  a  court-martial,  not  upon 
loose,  but  upon  defined  and  specific 
charges.  He  said,  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing was  analogous  to  every  other  mode  of 
proceeding  adhered  to  in  our  code  of  cri- 
minal law.  Whenever  any  man  was  ac- 
cused, be  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  his  offence,  that  he  might  be 
thereby  enabled  to  prova  his  innocence, 
should  that  be  the  case ;  otherwise  no  per- 
son could  be  safe,  however  innpcent ;  be- 
cause, being  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
"charge,  he  could  never  be  prepared,  either 
in  the  way  of  direct  proof,  by  confronting 
of  witnesses,  or  the  various  modes  which 
the  law  had  provided  for  its  discovery,  to 
meet  his  accuser :  this  knowledge  of  the 
ivitnesses  would  signify  very  little,  were  he 
to  be  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  charge 
itself;  but  when  in  possession  of  the 
charge,  and  knowing  wno  were  to  be  tha 
persons  summoned  to  make  it  good,  he 
nad  then  every  necessary  means  that  in- 
nocence could  desire  for  its  justification. 

Before  his  grace  sat  down,  he  could  not 
pass  over  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
lord  on  the  woolsack,  that  there  was  no 
proof  before  thi^  House  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  motion,  and  that  the  witness  at  the  | 
i»rp  §0  fyx  fxm  suppor|;ing  t^  moUon^ 


by  any  part  of  his  evidence,  had  fur- 
nished the  strongest  proof,  founded  on 
precedent,  ip  support  of  the  present 
mode  of  proceeding,  in  respect  of  the 
lieutenant  and  boatswain  who  had  been 
tried  at  Plymouth,  the  latter  on  the 
minutes  taken  on  the  trial  of  the  former. 
So  far  as  the  precedent  went,  it  carried 
with  it  some  weight :  but  two  things  were 
observable;  first,  that  Mr.  Jackson  did 
not  undertake  to  state  the  case  exactly, 
with  all  its  circumstances ;  secondly,  the 
offence  charged  was  of  a  very  different  na* 
ture  from  that  of  an  accusation,  such  aa 
the  vice-admiral  was  accused  of:  but  al-^ 
lowing  the  precedent  its  full  force,  the  oc« 
casion,  the  tribunal,  and  the  mode  of  con* 
ducting  that  trial,  though  it  might  furnish 
one  instance  of  injustice,  or  rather  illegal 
proceeding,  for  he  thought  the  sentence, 
though  not  the  mode  of  proceeding,  a  very 
proper  one,  was  not  a  sufficient  ground  to 
depart  from  precedents  much  more  appli- 
cable to  the  matter  before  the  House,  and 
of  infinitely  greater  authority  and  import 
tance. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield^  in  proof  that  it 
was  the  practice  of  courts-martial  to  pro- 
ceed loosely,  stated  the  peculiar  nature  of 
such  modes  of  trial.  He  said,  that  for  the 
sake  of  military  discipline,  they  differed 
essentially  from  trials  at  common  law.  In 
the  lat^jfj,  a  specific  charge  is  given  in 
upon  oac.i  to  a  grand  jury,  who  must  upon 
their  consciences,  and  on  the  conviction 
of  their  reason,  find  the  charge  relevant 
before  the  process  could  go  a  step  farther. 
In  courts^martial  no  charge  on  oath  was 
made,  and,  except  where  the  accuser  waa 
a  private  person,  nothing  like  a  specific 
charge  was  exhibited.  In  sir  Hugh  Pal- 
liser's  accusation  of  Mr.  Keppel,  the 
charge  was  not  upon  oath,  neither  was  the 
charge  specifiic.  It  was  consonant  to 
practice,  and  perfectly  agreeable  to  usagef 
to  order  a  court-martial  to  enquire  and  at 
the  same  try  the  person  accused  for  other 
parts  of  his  conduct,  besides  thosQ  actually 
referred  to  the  court;  the  case  was  so  in 
the  affair  of  Mathews  and  Lestock,  and 
more  particularly  in  that  of  admiral  Qyng ; 
but  there  was  a  later  case,  which  cleanv 
and  incontrovertibly  proved  what  he  saia» 
the  case  of  Mr.  Brereton,  captain  of  the 
Duke.  The  court  were  directed  to  try  him 
for  his  conduct  touching  the  business  of 
July  27fh.  In  the  course  of  their  enquiry^ 
in  order  to  found  a  charge,  it  appeared 
that  he .  behaved  improperly,  by  getting 
drivik  t)ie  day  bc^or^  sm  ibe  day  aft«ff 
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the  battle:  the  court  made  that  matter 
the  charge,  and  grounded  the  sentence 
upon  it,  thereby  depriving  captain  Bre- 
reton  of  his  command,  not  for  behaving  ill 
on  the  27th  of  July,  but  for  getting  drunk 
on  the  26th  and  28th.  His  lordship  urged 
several  other  matters,  in  order  to  prove 
that  though  the  court  were  directed  to  en- 

3uiA*e  into  a  particular  fact,  they  were  not 
lereby  restrained  from  ^oing  into  other 
circumstances:  so  that  if  the  order  for 
trial  only  related  to  what  passed  in  the 
action,  yet  the  court  were  at  full  liberty  to 
go  into  the  whole  of  sir  Hugh  Palliser's 
conduct  on  the  28th,  as  well  as  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  27th  of  July. 

The  Earl  of  Bristol^  after  declaring  the 
learned  earl  was  mistaken  in  his  account 
of  admiral  Byng's  trial,  said,  if  military 
discipline  depended  on  a  violation  of  jus- 
tice and  freedom,  away  with  such  disci- 
pline !  for  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  that 
seamen,  who  had  been  for  years  esteemed 
the  bulwark  of  this  country,  could  do  their 
country  service,  if  they  were  made  slaves 
of,  or  subjected  to  laws  which  were  oppo- 
Bite  to  every  principle  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice. His  lordship  adverted  to  the  arti- 
cles oi  war,  and  having  understood  the 
earl  of  Mansfield  to  have  declared  that  he 
was  concerned  in  framing  the  code  of 
martial  laws  which  he  had  spoken  of,  said, 
he  hoped  the  learned  earl  had  no  hand  in 
framing  the  article  which  subjected  officers 
on  half  pay  to  the  same  martial  law  and 
the  same  discipline  which  those  in  actual 
service  necessarily  were  governed  by :  an 
article  which  he  remembered  created  such 
a  spirit  of  opposition  in  the  navy  officers, 
at  the  time  that  the  code  of  laws  was  under 
the  consideration  of  parliament,  as  to  ob- 
tain  the  omission  of  that  article,  strongly 
as  it  had  been  supported. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield  desired  to  set 
the  noble  earl  right,  by  repeatmg  what  he 
had  said  early  in  the  debate,  that  he  had 
DO  hand  in  framing  the  ,law  alluded  to  by 
his  lordship.  All  he  ineant  to  say  was, 
thai  he  was  concerned  in  carrying  them 
through  parliament,  under  the  sanction 
and  with  the  support  of  the  late  duke  of 
Cumberland  and  lord  Anson. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  stud,  admiral 
Bjrng's  case  was  truly  a  calamitous  one, 
and  the  learned  lord  could  not  soon,  he 
believed,  forget  the  part  he  acted  in  that 
business,  were  it  not  for  something  which 
fell  from  him  this  day,  that  indicated  a  total 
ibrgetfuhiess  of  the  greatest  part  of  that 
melancholy  catastrophe*    The  noble  ead 


said  that  Csesar,  nor  no  other  great  cap* 
tain  or  commander,  had  ever  done  the  ut- 
most, and  yet  the  learned  lord,  upon  re« 
collection,  must  remember  that  in  the  casd 
of  admiral  Byng,  an  act  of  the  highest  cri- 
minality was,  at  least  by  inference  of  law^ 
affixed  to  a  moral  impossibility ;  that  un- 
fortunate gentleman  was  acquitted  by  his 
judges  of  cowardice  and  disaffection,  and 
yet,  nevertheless,  was  brought  in  guilty, 
for  not  doing  the  utmost  to  sink,  burn,  de- 
stroy, &c.  He  would  have  imagined  that 
the  learned  earl  had  forgot  the  part  he  had, 
acted  in  that  business,  had  his  lordship 
not  mentioned  the  opinion  of  the  twelve 
judges,  who,  he  said,  had  been  unanimous 
in  their  approbation  of  the  sentence,  at  the 
head  of  wnich  was  the  then  chief  justice 
of  England  ?  He  would,  therefore,  recom- 
mend to  his  lordship,  to  endeavour  to  re- 
concile the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges 
with  that  given  this  day  by  the  learned 
earl,  and  decide  in  his  own  mind,  whether 
a  charge  under  the  same  law  in  1778,  and 
framed  in  the  same  words,  as  to  the  article 
in  question,  was  not  a  specific  charge,  suf- 
ficient to  draw  after  it  a  capital  punishment^ 
when  an  officer  of  long  and  tried  service 
sufferied  on  a  similar  charge  in  1 757,  and 
the  sentence  under  which  he  suffered  was 
confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  the  twelve 
judges.  He  remembered  that  though 
then  but  very  young,  he  could  not  say  but 
that  affair  made  a  very  deep  impression 
upon  him,  being  present  in  the  gallery  of 
the  other  House,  when  several  of  tliq 
members'*^  desired  a  law,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  absolved  from  their  oath  of 
secrecy,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting 
their  doubts  to  the  House,  which  being 
complied  with,  they  accordingly  did,  but 
the  question  proposed  involving  in  it  a 
point  of  law,  as  he  observed  before,  it  was 
referred  to  the  judges,  with  the  chief  jus<« 
tice  at  their  head,  who  at  length  decided 
the  fate  of  that  devoted  man,  who  had,  in 
fact,  Allien  a  sacrifice  to  ministerial  tiqiidity 
and  court  intrigue.  His  grace  said,  he 
was  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  de- 
livering his  sentiments  on  the  subject ;  and 
withdrew  his  motion,  on  a  presumption,  ho 
said,  that  the  object  he  wished  to  obtain 
would  be  the  consequence  of  his  agitating 
the  question. 

Debate  on  the  Earl  of  BristoPs  Motion 
for  the  Removal  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich^ 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty J\    April  29, 
The  order  oif  the  day  being  read^ 

•  See  Vol.  U,  p.  803. , 
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The  Earl  of  Bristol  roee  and  said :  * 

My  lords ;  I  am  first  to  return  your 
lordships  my  thanks  for  the  indulgence 
you  have  given  me,  in  the  putting  off  this 
motion,  on  account  of  my  health,  till  now  ; 
I  confess  it  has  long  been  my  wish  to 
maJce  it,  as  I  think  it  a  motion  which  on 
every  consideration  Tarn  obli^d  to  make, 
as  a  friend  to  this  yet  existmg  constitu- 
tion, as  a  friend  to  his  Majesty,  as  a  friend 
to  my  country,  and  also  as  a  member  of 
this  great  council  of  the  nation;  and 
thou^,  perhaps,  in  these  polite  and 
courtly  days,  this  motion  may  be  uncom- 
mon, yet,  look  in  your  Journals,  your 
lordships  will  find  it  is  far  firom  being  un- 
precedented ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  beg 
your  lordships'  indulgence,  whilst  I  state 
to  you  those  various  reasons  that  have  in- 
duced me  to  make  it ;  assuring  your  lord- 
ships, that  1  have  no  other  motive  whatever 
for  so  doing,  no  consideration  of  any  kind, 
than  the  welfare  of  my  country,  which  I 
think  essentially  concerned  in  it;  and  I 
make  no  doubt  but  I  shall  fully  prove  it ; 
it  is  high  time  for  your  lordships  to  com- 
ply with  such  a  motion. 

My  lords,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  trou- 
ble you  with  a  long  detail  of  professional 
anecdotes,  or  with  the  present  state  of  the 
minutia  of  the  navy ;  because  the  present 
situation  of  this  country  induces  me  (un- 
less urged  to  the  contrary)  to  leave  a  veil 
over  whatever  ought  to  be  kept  firom  the 
knowledge  of  the  enemies  of  the  state :  1 
shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  such  re- 
cent observations,  and  to  such  public  no- 
torious facts  in  the  great  lines  of  the  con- 
duct of  that  department,  as  appear  to  me 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  great  de- 
cline of  the  navy,  with  regard  to  their 
want  of  ships,  want  of  stores,  want  of 
petty  officers,  want  of  men,  and  want  of 
discipline,  when  compared  with  what  it 
was  in  former  times,  and  within  my  me- 
morVk 

K  My  lords,  the  unsuccessful  attempts 
that  were  last  year  made  by  several  noble 
lords  near  me,  for  remedying  that  conduct 
which  has  brought  the  navy,  and  conse- 
quently the  nation  into  this  situation,  g^es 
me  little  hbpes  of  better  success  now ;  since 
die  same  baneful  influence  prevails,  and 
the  same  official  ignorance,  fallacy,  and 
obstinacy,  presides  over  that  department, 
and  which  hitherto  appears  to  have  been 

*  From  the  original  Edition  printed  for 
J.  AUnoB. 


supported  against  all  argument,  and  even 
against  all  demonstration :  yet  my  lords, 
no  consideration  whatever  shall  prev.ent 
me  doing  my  duty  to  my  king  and  my 
country;  ai  1  am  quite  indifferent  as  to 
the  misconstructions,  which  the  noble  lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  may  throw 
out  upon  whatever  I  may  say  on  this  head 
to  your  lordships,  and  knowing  the  purity 
of  my  intentions,  am  as  totally  indifferent 
to  the  misrepresentations  that  may  be 
made  of  me  elsewhere;  relying  on  his 
Majesty's  justice,  goodness,  and  penetra- 
tion, as  I  do  upon  that  of  your  lordships,  to 
be  no  longer  deceived  by  the  arguments 
and  assertions  that  have  been  hitherto 
made  u^  of  in  defence  of  such  conduct : 
my  lords,  whilst  I  have  breath,  I  will  speak 
to  your  lordships  with  the  respect  I  owe 
you,  but  with  that  freedom  also,  that  be- 
comes one,  who  professes,  and  will  prove 
himself  on  every  occasion,  a  guardian  to 
the  people,  and  an  independent  man. 

My  lords,  your  lordships  are  already  in 
possession  from  last  year  of  all  the  grants 
that  have  been  made  by  parliament  for  the 
use  of  theNiavy,  since  the  year  1771, 
which  I  think  amounts  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  24,181,838/.  17«.  2d.  for  the  extra, 
wear  and  tear,  and  ordinary  of  the  navy. 

Your  lordships  are  also  in  possession  of 
the  state  of  the  navy  at  that  period,  and 
the  state  of  it  last  year ;  therefore  I  shall 
not  in  this  moment  trouble  your  lordships 
with  axepeated  detail  of  those ;  but  I  must 
intreat  you  to  reflect  how  those  immense 
supplies  have  or  have  not  answered  your 
expectations,  with  regard  to  keeping  up 
and  increasing  the  rc^al  navy,  as  weU  as 
the  filling  all  our  magazines  with  all  the 
different  necessaiy  stores,  instead  of  suf- 
fering the  too  well  known  deficiency  there 
has  been  of  every  kind. 

The  assertions  thereupon  that  were  last 
year  held  forth  to  your  lordships  by  the 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  I  am  not  much 
surprized  at,  encouraged  as  the  noble  lord 
has  been  by  the  credulity,  or  the  servility 
of  numbers ;  which  we  may  very  well  be- 
lieve have  often  induced  his  lordship  to 
advance  whatever  would  best  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  moment ;  but  how  well 
those  assertions  have  been  verified,  I  leave 
for  every  man  to  judge,  who  is  at  all  con- 
versant in  our  present  naval  affairs. 

My  lords,  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty 
stated  to  your  lordships  early  last  year» 
that  he  had  then  a  fleet  ready  and  superior 
to  that  of  France,  and  that  it  would  be 
soon  equal  to  that  of  France  and  Spaini 
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and  added,  in  a  loud  and  triumphant  tone 
of  voice,  ''  That  he  thought  a  first  lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  who  had  not  always 
a  fleet  ready,  superior  to  the  united  force 
of  France  and  Spain,  was  not  fit  to  be  at 
the  head  of  that  department*" 

These  were  nearly  his  lordship's  words, 
and  I  most  heartily  concur  with  him  in 
that  doctrine;  but  I  must  be^  leave  to 
examine  whether  or  not  the  noble  lord  has 
proved  his  theory  by  his  practice;  and 
then  I  shall  hope  your  lordships  will  for 
once  take  the  noble  lord  at  his  word. 

The  ships  that  were  stated  to  your  lord- 
•btps  the  beginning  of  April,  1778,  to  be 
ready  for  sea,  were  then  only  35  ships  of 
the  line,  although  it  was  well  known  that 
the  armaments  of  France  and  Spain  had 
been  a  long  time  increasing  in  all  their 
ports ;  and  that  we  had  been  fitting  out 
ships  ever  since  November,  1776. 

My  lords,  the  accounts  that  were  re- 
ceived by  government,  so  early  as  in  Ja- 
nuary 1778,  of  the  fitting  of  the  Toulon 
squadron,  and  the  progress  of  that  squa- 
dron, one  would  have  imagified  would  have 
awakened  the  supineness  of  the  board  of 
Admiraltv,  or,  at  least,  that  it  would  have 
prompted  the  first  lord  of  that  board  (who 
I  looK  upon  in  every  light  as  the  marine 
minister,  and  answerable  as  such)  to  have 
followed  the  maxims  of  all  those  great 
lea-officers,  who  had  been  his  predecessors 
in  thai  office,  to  have  immediately  sent  ten 
or  twelve  ships  of  the  line  to  Cibialtar ; 
which  would  have  effectually  prevented 
the  consequences,  and  defeated  the  inten- 
tions of  that  French  armament ;  prevented 
that  squadron  from  passing  through  the 
Streights,  or  at  least  passmg  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  have  defeated  their  fur- 
ther pursuits ;  shewn  protection  and  coun- 
tenance to  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca ;  prevented  the  insult  of  block- 
ading those  ports ;  by  a  numbcfr  of  pri- 
vateeis  and  frigates,  protected  the  English 
factories  at  the  different  ports  th^ ;  pro- 
tected your  trade  also  in  those  seas,  which 
I  will  venture  to  affirm  no  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  nor  any  minister,  ever  dared  to 
bav6  so  totally  abandoned  brfore;  and 
would  have  prevented  the  disgraceful  and 
ignominious  figure  you  have  made  to  all 
the  different  powers  and  states  on  each 
side  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  from  the 
Streights  of  Gibraltar  up  to  the  coast  of 
Syria. 

My  lords,  had  they  sent  ten  or  twdve 
•hips  of  the  line  in  January,  when  by  the 
WQGOvaitM  now  ghren  to  your  lordships,  and 
t 


on  the  table,  there  were  seventy  ships  of 
the  line  in  commission,  and  I  am  certain 
there  were  not  above  twelve  of  th«  line 
then  abroad  in  all  the  foreign  services,  and 
though  we  were  told  in  April  that  it  was 
inipossible  for  you  to  detach  ;  how  to  re- 
concile this  I  know  not ;  but  I  know  that 
had  you  then  sent  the  ten  or  twelve  ships 
I  mentioned,  there  would  have  been  no 
necessity  afterwards  of  sending  so  many 
ships  as  you  were  obliged  to  do  at  last, 
with  vice-admiral  Byron,  to  so  distant  a 
part  as  America:  where  it  was  well  known, . 
from  all  private  inteliigenpe,  (supposing 
government  to  have  had  none  at  ail)  that 
this  Toulon  squadron  must  have  been 
bound.  The  embarking  of  M.  Gerard  on 
board  the  Languedoc,  the  quantity  and 
sort  of  clothing  that  was  put  on  board 
this  squadron,  with  many  other  concurring 
indications,  well  known  here,  proved  their 
destination  almost  to  a  certainty.  And 
yet,  afler  all  the  most  tedious  efforts  to 
collect  a  force,  afler  all  their  assertions, 
and  after  all  the  warnmgs  given  them,  and 
that  no  detachments  were  made  out  of 
these  70  ships  of  the  line  upon  paper, 
there  were  only  31  of  the  line  that  could 
be  collected  at  Spithead  for  that  very  fa- 
mous naval  review  :  and  which  I  will  ven* 
ture  to  say,  that  had  w^  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  had  a  sea-officer  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty,  tliose  ships  wbuld  not,  at 
that  critical  time,  and  in  that  situation, 
either  have  been  collected  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, or  rendezvoused  at  such  a  place, 
and  where  they  were  detained  so  long 
useless,  for  an  object,  that  I  am  equally 
confident  would  never  have  been  per- 
mitted, had  the  bad  consequences  arising 
from  it  to  the  many  different  services,  that 
then  claimed  our  attention,  been  properly 
and  dutifully  represented  to  his  Majesty. 
But  all  that  was  so  ably  laid  before  your 
lordships  last  year,  by  many  noble  fords 
who  now  hear  me,  that  I  need  not  remind 
your  lordships  of  the  detrimental  foUy  of 
that  measure  :  the  great  loss  it  was  to 
your  trade,  and  the  exposing  at  that  time 
all    your    settlements,   were  the  conse- 

3uences.  But  none  were  more  dangerous 
^an  the  detaining  vice-admiral  Byron  so 
long  before  he  was  detached  to  America ; 
that,  my  lords,  was  more  than  folly;  it 
was  a  capital  crime :  for  since  no  ships 
were  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  to  stop 
the  French  squadron  from  passing  those 
Streights,  that  officer  ought  to  have  been 
instantly  sent  away  to  join  lord  Howe  in 
the  Delaware,  or  at  New  York,  when  first 
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they  knew  of  M.  D'Estaing's  sailing,  and 
which  they  had  sufficient  time  for,  as  that 
squadron  had  a  most  uncommon  and  ex- 
traordinary long  passage,  of  above  SO  days 
down  the  Mediterranean :  for  the  securing, 
at  all  events,  your  fleet  and  army  then  m 
America,  was  surely  the  first,  nay,  in- 
deed, the  only  object,  and  would  have 
prevented  the  disasters  vice-admiral  Byron 
1naet  with,  by  being  ordered  to  Halifax ; 
BO  far  to  the  northward,  and  where  if  he 
had  arrived,  he  would  have  had  as  long  a 
passage  to  have  encountered  again  from 
Halifax  to  New  York.  But  this  delay  of 
■ending  vice-admiral  Byron's  squadron 
had  nearly  occasioned  the  loss  of  all  lord 
Howe's  ships  in  the  Delaware,  (an  escape 
of  only  three  or  four  days  J  together  with 
all  the  transports,  victuallers,  and  store 
•hips  then  attending  the  army ;  and  which, 
probably,  from  their  situation,  and  that  of 
the  enemy's  army,  would  have  occasioned 
the  ruin  of  that  under  sir  H.  Clinton ; 
which  neither  the  vigilance  or  the  bravery 
of  either  lord  Howe  or  sir  H.  Clinton 
could  have  foreseen  or  have  prevented ; 
and  which  army  might,  in  that  case,  be 
now  as  totally  forgot  and  abandoned  as 
tfiat  unhappy  brave  set  of  men  are  who 
were  lost  at  Saratoga. 

And  how  were  these  ships  of  vice-ad- 
miral Byron's  fitted  ?  My  lords,  they  were 
all  draflted,  and  then  fitted  from  the  fleet 
destined  for  admiral  Keppel,  and  then  un- 
der his  command :  that  very  fleet,  which 
was  then  known  to  be  the  only  safety  of 
these  kingdoms,  and  our  only  dependence; 
that  very  fleet  which  was  to  protect  us 
from  the  trump*d-up  report  of  an  invasion; 
that  blown  up  bubble  (pardon  the  qxpres- 
•ion,  my  loros)  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  people  from  their  more  immediate 
misfortunes^'  Stores,  and  provisions  of 
every  kind  that  was  wanted,  was  taken 
from  that  fleet  to  fit  and  equip  vice-ad- 
miral B3rron's  squfidron  out ;  and  I  leave 
your  lordships  to  judge  the  situation  our  i 
magazines  were  in,  when  I  tell  you,  and 
assert  it  for  truth,  that  the  main-tacks  of 
the  Valiant,  and  other  cordage  reaved  in 
that  ship,  and  in  the  Ramillies  (then  un- 
der orders  with  admiral  Keppel)  were  un- 
reaved,  and  given,  to  some  of  vice-admiral 
Byron*'s  ships,  before  he  could  sail;  and 
who  did  not  sail  till  tlie  9th  of  June,  which 
was  near  two  months  afber  M.  D'Estaing 
had  sailed  firom  Toulon.  At  last  admiral 
Keppel  was  directed  to  sail  the  ISth  of 
June,  with  the  remaining  twenty  ships  of 
the  line  under  his  comnuuid^  and  proceed 


off  Brest,  with,  1  believe,  only  two  or  thre^ 
frigates  at  mo^t,  with  assurances,  that  he 
was  then  equal  to  the  Brest  fleet  i  which 
must  prove  to  your  lordships,  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  secret  service  money 
allowed  and  charged,  that  either  the  Ad- 
miralty had  no  true  intelligence,  or  else, 
that  they  negligently,  or  wilfully  exposed 
the  British  fleet  to  a  far  superior  one  of 
France,  together  with  all  the  trade  from 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  from  all  other  parts,  which 
was  then  hourly  expected,  and  which,  at 
that  time,  spread  so  universal  an  alarm 
through  the  whole  kingdom,  that  there 
was  scarce  a  merchant  who  did  not  ex- 
pect a  most  severe  blow  to  his  capital; 
such  was  the  notorious  conduct  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, such  the  skill  of  the  first  lord  di- 
rector of  it ;  and  such  the  narrow  escape 
these  kingdoms  had  from  such  conduct ; 
for,  my  lords,  admiral  Keppel  no  sooner 
arrived  upon  his  station,  but  by  intercepted 
intelligence,  which  he  obtained  from  the 
French  frigates,  that  Providence  threw  in 
his  way ;  but  which,  we  must  also  be  con- 
vinced, he  was  not  instructed  to  make 
captures  of,  as  he  never  has  received  ap- 
probation for  having  taken  them;  he 
found,  by  these  frigates,  that  the  French 
fleet  consisted  of  thirty- two  ships  of  the 
line  at  Brest,  thirty  of  which  were  thea 
in  the  road  ready  for  sea,  with  many  heavy 
frigates. 

The  judicious  resolution  immediately 
taken  by  that  officer  to  return  to  England^ 
and  have  his  fleet  reinforced,  equalled  the 
manoeuvre  of  the  greatest  admirals ;  and» 
for  aught  1  know,  saved  this  country  from 
a  severe  blow :  for  bad  the  French  fleet 
been  out,  and  off  Brest,  when  admiral 
Keppel  first  appeared  there,  I  know  not 
what  miffht  have  been  the  consequences  ; 
twenty  ships  of  the  line  of  ours,  to  thirty 
ships  of  the  line  of  theirs ;  they  so  primely 
manned,  and  our  ships,  I  will  still  say  it» 
and  aver  it,  so  defective  both  of  petty  offi- 
cers and  good  seamen,  at  a  time  that  you 
had  not  twenty  more  ships  to  depend 
upon,  nor  could  you  have  collected  twenty 
more,  let  your  paper  accounts,  here  given 
in,  be  what  they  will ;  I  will  assert  and 
prove  it  to  be  so;  which  must  have  lef^ 
all  your  trade,  all  your  coasts  exposed^ 
and  perhaps  these  kingdoms  at  that  mo- 
ment, open  to  insults. 

I  repeat  it,  my  lords,  there  never  was  m 
more  alarming  instance  of  the  blundering 
ignorance,  or  something  worse,  in  the 
Admiralty-board|  for  sending  thia  verj 
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inferior  force  out  at  that  moment ;  nor 
ever  was  a  more  judicious,  salutary  step 
taken,  than  that  which  admiral  Keppel 
took,  of  immediately  returning  to  be  re^ 
inforcedi  the  admiral  (though  unused  to 
withdraw  from  an  enemy,  through  a  long 
series  of  successful  and  honourable  ser* 
▼ices)  was  indifferent  to  what  the  disap- 
pointments of  i^cmint  expectation  mignt 
throw  on  him ;  he  determmed  not  to  risk 
^e  fate  of  thb  country,  than  relying  on 
that  only  fleet,  and  entrusted  to  his  con- 
duct, as  well  as  h»  bravery,  nor  even  risk 
the  honour  of  its  flag  wm  such  an  un- 
expected, such  a  superior  force.  The 
consequences  of  that  return  were  very  dif- 
ferent to  himself  from  what  he  had  reason 
to  expect ;  instead  of  applause  and  testi- 
jOQOuies  of  approbation  for  his  conduct,  the 
tools  and  scribblers  of  power  were  em- 
ployed in  erery  quarter  of  the  town,  to 
whisper  and  write  aw^  his  exalted  cha- 
racter^ by  throwing  out  every  where,  that 
be  had  seized  that  opportunity  of  an  ima- 
ginary force  to  sacrlnce  the  trade,  and 
every  thing  else  to  his  political  revenge : 
the  pensioned  vehicles  of  infamy,  detrac* 
ti(m,  and  villainy,  poured  forth  the  dictates 
of  their  more  infamous  and  profligate  pro- 
tectors and  paymaster,  not  only  by  assert- 
ing that  admiral  KeppeFs  return  to  port 
was  in  hopes  of  ruining  the  ministry,  but 
also  by  a  constant  abuse  on  all  those  whose 
experience,  and  whose  judgment  in  naval 
matters,  justified  the  admiral's  conduct, 
and  who  dared  to  withstand  the  extended 
rod  of  power  by  so  doing ;  and  these  were 
the  reports  of  the  day,  these  the  grateful 
returns  he  then  met  with ;  and  these  the 
seeds  that  were  then  sown,  and  intended 
to  produce  his  destruction  hereafler ;  till 
they  received  such  proofs  of  their  own 
blundering  ignorance,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  be  silent ;  and  in  the  greatest 
consternation,  the  fir^t  lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty forgot  his  usual  ostentatious  pa- 
rade, and  went  down  himself  post  to  St 
Helen's,  to  court  the  admiral's  being  si- 
lent, promising  to  exert  every  power,  and 
to  drain  every  other  service,  to  enable 
admiral  Keppel  to  return  to  sea  again,  and 
face  tlie  enemy's  fleet;  although  it  was 
the  9th  of  July  before  only  four  ships  could 
be  got  to  join  admiral  Keppel,  though 
then  at  St.  Helen's ;  at  last,  when  arrived 
in  his  station,  they  got  equal  numbers  to 
the  French  ;  and  how  did  this  fleet  go  out 
a  second  time«  my  lords  ?  A  number  of 
ahips,  it  is  true,  with  some  of  the  very  best 
and  ablest  officers  in  the  service  for  their 
[VOL.  XX.] 


commanders,  but  manned  from  whatever, 
and  wherever  they  could  collect  any  thing, 
and  with  such  a  deficiency  of  petty  offi- 
cers, as  every  officer  in  the  fleet,  who  is 
not  awed  by  that  all-powerful  presider  at 
the  Admiralty-board,  will  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge,  was  a  great  loss  to  us  on  tha 
27th  and  28Ui  of  Jtdy ;  petty  officers  be* 
ing  the  very  life  of  a  ship's  company  al 
all  times,  and  much  more  so  when  in  ac- 
tion ;  and  yet  I  could  never,  in  the  last 
peace,  whilst  I  sat  at  that  board,  prevent 
the  noble  lord  from  taking  such  steps,  av 
turned  that  valuable  class  of  men  almost 
all  out  of  the  service,  and  discouraged  all 
others  from  coming  into  it ;  and  so  much 
was  this  error  felt,  that  I  know  for  a  eer-* 
tainty,  they  were  so  deficient,  even  in  the 
flag-ships,  that  an  admiral  on  that  com- 
mand has  since  declared,  that  he  was 
often  obliged  to  do  the  duty  of  his  cap- 
tain, his  captain  of  the  lieutenant,  and  the 
lieutenant  of  midshipman,  for  want  of  petty 
officers.  The  74  gun  ships  were  all  defi- 
cient fifly  seamen  each  ship,  of  their  war 
complement,  which,  from  a  mature  delibe- 
ration, and  earnest  recommendation  of  the 
greatest  sea-officers  in  the  last  war,  (lord 
Anson,  lord  Hawke,  admiral  Boscawen,  ad- 
miral Pocock,  and  many  others ;  and  when 
I  name  admiral  Pocock,  give  me  leave  to 
observe,  my  lords,  that  I  wonder  the  loss 
of  such  an  officer  as  he  was  to  the  service 
did  not  make  them  n^ore  cautious  how 
they  disobliged  other  great  officers).  I 
say,  from  their  recommendation  this  was  . 
established,  by  order  of  council ;  and  which 
deficiency  was  severely  felt  in  the  last  en- 
gagement, as  I  know  from  several  of  the 
very  best  officers  I  have  conversed  with 
on  the  subject ;  and  which  the  size  of  our 
present  74  gun  ships  will  not  admit  of 
such  a  reduction  of  their  last  war's  com- 
plement. 

My  lords,  I  shall  make  no  other  obser- 
vation to  your  lordships  upon  admiral  Kep- 
pel's  return  to  sea  after  having  been  fitted 
at  Plymouth,  since  the  action  of  July^ 
tlian,  this  fleet,  for  want  of  stores,  &c.  was, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole*  world, 
not  able  to  get  to  sea  again  for  many  days 
after  it  was  known  the  French  fleet  had 
been  sailed  again  from  Brest,  and  then- re- 
turned with  fished  masts  and  yarcls„  foe 
want  of  others  being  in  store. 

My  lords,  I  have  already  told  your  lord- 
ships why  I  will  not  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  reasons  which  prevented,  fbr  many 
weeks  after  admiral  K^ppel's  last  return  to 
portt  the  getting  out  6nly  ten  or  twelva 
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fthi(i»8  of  the  line,  which  were  intended  to 
have  sailed  with  sir  John  Lockhart  Rots, 
until  at  length  westerly  winds  set  in^  and 
blocked  up  all  your  ships  and  all  your 
trade,  whilst  only  two  ships  of  the  line 
and  one  frigate  were  then  cruizing  in  the 
Bay.  Was  there  ever  a  situation  so  bane- 
ful to  the  trade,  so  disgraceful  and  so  de- 
structive to  the  country  ?  Look,  my  lords, 
back  to  that  period ;  though  we  had  then 
been  so  long  at  open  hostilities  with 
France,  and  threatened  by  Spain^  had  you 
at  that  moment,  or  have  you  even  now, 
any  squadron,  or  any  thing  but  a  poor  old 
sixty  sun  ship,  with  two  or  three  frigates 
in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  vice-admiral's 
fla^,  creeping  about  from  port  to  port, 
whilst  the  French  were  over-running  those 
seas  with  a  squadron  of  seven  ships  of  the 
line  and  four  frigates,  under  the  chevalier 
de  Fabre's  command  ? 

Your  Leeward  islands  were  till  last 
February  left  in  as  bad  a  condition ;  only 
two  ships  of  the  line  with  rear-admirad 
Barrington ;  to  which,  and  the  absurd  in- 
structions given  to  that  officer  at  that  time, 
you  owe  the  loss  of  that  valuable  island  of 
Dominica,  as  you  do  the  safety  of  the 
ethers  to  his  good  judgment,  m  having 
broke  his  orders  at  last  to  defend  them,  as 
you  may  see  by  a  letter  I  have  in  m^  hand 
from  Antigua.  Jamaica  was  left  till  now 
with  only  one^  ship  of  the  line,  and  in  the 
greatest  distress.  The  East-Indies,  where 
one  should  have  imagined  the  noble  lord, 
from  his  lately  acquired  lucrative  connec- 
tions with  the  directors  of  that  company, 
would  have  taken  earlier  and  better  care 
of  them,  they  had  only  two  ships  of  the 
line  till  this  moment;  and  though  the 
company,  from  its  powerful  situation  by 
land,  has  made  an  acquisition  there,  yet 
what  merit  in  that  acquisition  has  our 
Admiralty  ? 

My  lords,  in  the  last  war,  you  had  vic- 
torious squadrons  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe ;  you  had  cruizers  well  appointed, 
and  judiciously  stationed  in  every  place  for 
the  protection  of  your  own  trade,  and  for 
the  annoyance  of  that  of  your  enemies, 
and  a  most  powerful  fleet  besides  to  pro- 
tect your  own  coasts,  and  insult  the  ports 
of  your  enemies,  from  whence  they  scarce 
^ver  dared  to  venture. 

Does  this  situation  tally  with  the  account 
given  in  upon  paper,  of  the  ships  in  com- 
mission ?  My  lords,  if  there  are  such  num- 
bers in  cominission,  and  not  fit  for  employ- 
ment, more  shame  for  those  who  commis- 
lioned  them ;  it  is  }ob-worl>  It  is  borough- 


wprk,  it  is  to  serve  the  pmrpote  of  venality^ 
and  it  is  to  deceive  your  lordships  in  your 
enquiries :  but,  my  lords,  let  what  wiU  be 
the  fate  of  this  enquiry  here,  the  prying 
world,  the  people  of  England  will  not  be 
so  deceived;  and  I  hope  they  will  know  I 
have  done  my  duty  by  them. 

Does  this  situation  prove  the  assertions 
of  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  with  re- 
gard to  his  pompous  and  often  boasteA 
state  of  our  navy,  when  he  told  your  lord- 
ships also,  that  he  had  more  ships  ready 
for  sea  than  in  the  most  flourishing  year  oc 
last  war,  that  of  1759  ?  My  lords,  look  at 
their  own  accounts  of  what  ships  were 
employed  in  1759;  even  these  tell  yott 
there  were  114  ships  of  the  line,  Decem- 
ber, 1759,  and  m  all  SOS,  with  frigirtes^ 
&C.  but,  my  lords,  by  a  much  more  accu^- 
rate  account  I  have  in  m^  hand,  which  wai 
made  out  with  all  the  arcumspection  and 
exactness  ^ssible:  for  as  able,  exact,  and 
as  great  an  accountant  as  ever  sat  at  that 
bourd,  or  the  Treasury,  and  as  great  e 
man,  no  one  can  doubt  of  my  meaning  Mr.. 
Grenville  when  I  so  describe  that  late 
yaluable  man — there  were  at  that  period 
158  ships  of  the  line,  and  2S4>  frigates,  120 
of  the  nrst  and  164  of  the  latter  were  theis 
actually  employed  at  sea.  My  lords,  I 
shall  not  run  into  any  unnecessaiy  detaiil^ 
but  I  could  tell  your  lord6h^)s  the  exact 
number  of  ships  and  frigates  that  you 
had,  and  all  those  that  were  employed  for 
each  year  since  the  Revolution,  with  eyenr 
minute  charge  of  every  different  branch 
relative  to  the  civil  or  military  departments 
of  the  navy,  with  their  different  number  of 
m&k  granted  and  employed  each  year  in 
all  the  different  branches ;  and,  my  lords» 
were  I  to  run  through  it,  it  would  surprize 
and  alarm  your  lordships  to  see  the  increase 
of  naval  expence  witnin  these  few  years» 
and  the  decrease  of  your  numbers,  as  weH 
as  your  naval  reputation,  since  the  year 
1771. 

But,  my  lords,  what  are  all  those  argu- 
ments of  the  noble  lord's  to  us  ?  If  in  sayw 
ing,  that  he  has  as  many  ships  as  in  former 
tiroes,  that  this  is  all  he  has  to  plead  in 
his  justification,  he  must  pardon  me,  if  I 
say,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  present 
situation  ;  for  if  ror  many  years  past,  and 
during  that  noble  lord's  presiding  at  that 
board  of  Admiralty,  and  taking  upon  him- 
self, as  I  know  be  does  in  emcty  the  sole 
powers  and  directions,  as  if  lord  high  ad- 
miral himself,  that  his  lordship  has  uiown^ 
what  we  all  know^  and  what  we  now  prove 
to  be  truei  that  the  fleets  of  France  and 
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Spain  kave  heeai  daily  aiwinentingy  what 
ciffDifies  what  oar  fleets  formerly  were ; 
why  has  Dot  his  lorddiip  augmented  ours 
also?  It  has  not  been  tVom  want  of  mo- 
ney or  power;  the  noble  lord  has  re- 
peatedly told  us  so  himself;  and  we  know 
that  he  has  had  of  both,  &r  exceeding  any 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  last  war ;  far 
exceedmg  even  what  the  duke  of  York 
hady  when  lord  high  admiral  of  England, 
and  when  all  the  sluices  of  the  Treasury 
were  open  to  his  commands,  and  almost 
^Sl  the  royal  power  of  his  brother  deputed 
to  him  for  that  purpose.  How  that  power 
has  been  misused,  or  how  that  money  has 
been  misapplied,  the  public  have  a  right 
to  enquire  mto,  and  to  be  made  acquainted 
with ;  and  I  hope  your  lordships  will  not 
prevent  the  means  of  doing  it,  by  leaving 
the  powar  in  the  hands  of  him,  who,  whilst 
lie  has  it,  will  use  it  to  defeat  your  enqui- 
ries. My  lords,  'tis  something  past  my 
comprehension,  and  has  someuiing  more 
than  the  appearance  of  neglect  (wherever 
^at  lays}.  What  is  become  of  the  navy, 
or  what  is  become  of  the  money  granted 
for  iti  It  is  a  plain  question;  the  people 
of  England  expect  an  explicit  answer  1 

My  lords,  I  stated  to  your  lordships  the 
last  year,' and  it  is  on  yoiur  table,  that  when 
that  excellent  officer,  that  great  and  good 
BEian,  sir  Edward  Hawke  (nowlord  Hawke) 
left  the  Admiralty-board,  the  latter  end  of 
1770,  or  beginning  of  1771 » he  left  on  the 
Navy  List,  which  I  have  in  my  hand,  139 
utiips  of  the  line*  81  then  fit  for  service, 
18  repairing,  14  buildlnKt  S2  in  a  doubtful 
state,  makes  1S9>  besides  seven  foreign 
ships  purchased.  What  ships  have  since 
been  broke  up>  or  what  ships  have  been 
since  built,  eiUier  in  the  King's  or  the 
nerchaats'  yards,  I  will  not  ascertain, 
tiiough  I  have  a  pretty  authentic  account 
in  my  hand  of  every  thm^  relative  to  the 
navy,  because  your  lordships  thoi:^t  pro- 
per to  refuse  me  the  necessary  and  official 
ttibrmations  which  I  requested ;  but  as  I 
suppose  your  lordships  to  have  refused 
those  papers  {torn  considerations  of  state, 
I  wOl  not  say  more ;  but,  my  lords,  this  I 
know  and  will  say^  that  the  sum  of 
84,181,838/.  17#.  2d.  has  been  granted  for 
aaval  purposes  since  the  year  1771. 
Where,  then,  is  the  produce,  where  the 
efifiBCts  of  sudi  immense,  such  extraordi- 
naiT,  unprecedented  sums  ? 

The  fleet  n^ht  have  been,  at  least,  one 
half  augmentec^  from  only  a  due  propor- 
tion of  dmt  money  having  been  properly 
applied  to  the  reftimg  and  buuding  of 


the  royal  navy :  instead  of  which,  the  navy 
of  England  is  now  so  considerably  reduceif, 
that  on  the  26th  day  of  October  last,  when 
admiral  Keppel  returned  to  port,  which 
being  a  remarkable  period,  and  one  that 
it  was  natural  to  imagine  all  our  utmost 
efibrts  had  been  exerted,  and  therefore  I 
state  our  numbers  at  that  time ;  after  hav- 
ing been,  as  I  said  before,  so  long  at  open 
hostilities  with  France,  and  expecting 
evenr  day  to  be  so  with  Spain. 

The  fleet  for  service  stood  then  only  thus: 

The  ships  under  admiral  Keppers  or- 
ders were  33  of  the  line ;  returned  from 
America  were  4 ;  at  Spitheadfor  different 
services  and  fitting  7 ;  S  of  which  unfit  for 
sea;  Portsmouth  harbour  (a  first  rate)  1 
fiUing;  Plymouth  (ditto)  1  ditto;  Chat- 
ham S  ditto  to  receive  men ;  the  River  1 ; 
Mediterranean  1 ;  Jamaica  1 ;  Leeward 
Islands  2;  East  Indies  2;  St.  Helena 
1 ;  North  America,  in  all  17 ;— Total  74, 
i  of  which  were  not  manned,  and  only 
coming  forward,  therefore  only  65  of  these 
were  employed,  and  many  of  them  already 
complaining. 

Yet,  my  lords,  bv  the  accounts  given  in 
on  the  table,  in  that  very  month  of  Oc- 
tober, 1778,  they  pretend  to  tell  you,  they 
had  91  ships  of  the  line  in  commission— « 
Where  were  they?  when  only  65  were 
employed  at  home  and  abroad  at  so  critical 
a  moment,  and  when  they  acknowledge 
that  your  whole  force  was  required  ?  My 
lords,  it  is  fiction,  it  is  fiillacy,  and  it  is  de- 
lusion ! 

My  lords,  all  this  is  a  matter  that  I 
should  think  would  stagger  and  alarm  all 
your  former  confidence;  it  does  mine; 
and,  I  vow  to  God,  I  speak  only  for  the 
good  of  my  country,  and  ft'om  no  other 
motive  do  I  appeal  to  your  consciences. 
But  let  us  for  a  moment  examine  this 
pretty  list  of  their's. 

In  the  month  of  March  they  tell  us  there ' 
were  in  commission  74  ships  of  the  line. 

My  lords,  the  fleet  under  admiral  Kep- 
pers orders  then  were  81 ;  with  lord 
Howe  were  6,  which  they  had  no  reason  to 
expect  were  collected ;  at  Jamaica  1 ; 
East-Indies  2;  Leeward  Islands  2;  Me« 
diterranean  1 ;— >In  all  43. 

What  then  became  of  the  other  31,  that 
we  could  not  then  detach  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean; that  we  could  not  send  to  reinforce 
lord  Howe ;  that  we  could  not  reinforce 
Jamaica,  nor  the  Leeward  Islands,  nor  the 
East  Indies,  nor  have  a  cruizing  Squadron 
to  protect  our  coasts  from  the  privateers  t 

my  lords,  in  the  month  of  May  there 
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ere  said  to  be  78  in  commission  of  the  Hne^ 
besides  fiflh  rates,  yet  admiral  Keppel  was 
6ent  out  asainst  82  of  the  French  with  only 
SO  of  the  uoe  of  ours.  Vice-admiral  By- 
ron sailed  with  13  to  America ;  lord  Howe 
remained  with  his  6 ;  Jamaica  remained 
with  1 ;  Leeward  Islands  with  2 ;  East- 
Indies  with  2;  and  the  forlorn  Mediter- 
ranean still  with  1 ; — In  all  45.  Where 
then  were  the  remaining  S3,  that  neither 
admiral  Keppel  could  have  more  against 
the  French  superior  force,  the  Mediterra- 
nean any,  or  that  in  all  this  time  you  could 
have  any  cruizers,  nor  your  islands  be 
reinforced  ? 

How  stood  the  numbers  in  August,  my 
lords,  when  admiral  Keppel  having  been 
reinforced  in  June,  and  had  had  his  action, 
returned  to  sea  from  Plymouth  to  look  for 
the  French  Heet  again,  and  who  had  got 
io  sea  with  their  fleet  ten  days  before  ours  i 

The  list  given  in,  tells  us,  there  were  then 
€8  ships  of  tlie  line  in  commission. 

Yet  admiral  Keppel  returned  with  his 
same  30  crippled  as  they  were ;  vice-ad- 
miral Byron  was  gone  with  his  13  ;  vice- 
admiral  lord  Howe  remained  as  before 
with  his  6 ;  Jamaica  continued  with  1 ; 
Xroeward  Islands  with  2 ;  East  Indies  with 
2 ;  the  Mediterranean  with  1 ;  no  cruizersi 
and  therefore  in  all  55.  What  ihen  be- 
come of  the  remaining  33,  in  all  these 
months,  that  none  could  yet  be  detached 
io  reinforce,  to  relieve,  nor  to  cruize; 
nor  were  there  on  October  the  26th,  when 
admiral  Keppel  returned  to  Portsmouth, 
ten  sail  of  the  line  ready  to  put  to  sea, 
though  (as  I  said  before)  they  wanted 
that  numoer  to  go  with  sir  John  Lockhart 
Boss,  to  cruize  at  that  time,  and  who  was 
to  have  been  sent  out  chiefly  with  ships 
composed  of  those  returned  with  admiral 
Keppel ;  but,  however,  they  were  so  long 
a  collecting  and  getting  refitted,  that 
•westerly  winds  set  in,  none  could  go  out ; 
and  yet,  my  lords,  according  to  these  very 
authentic  lists,  you  had  still  33  ships  of  the 
line  in  port  to  spare,  and  hone  coming  out 
yet  5  1  believe  there  never  was,  at  any  time 
that  we  have  been  at  war,  such  strange 
management  of  the  navy,  nor  can  I  well 
account  for  the  absurdity  of  it^  unless  the 
noble  lord  has  withdrawn  all  his  confidence 
from  the  best,  and  almost  only  official 
Assistance  he  has  there,  I  mean  from  the 
secretaiy;  the  most  diligent,  most  intelli^ 
gent,  and  indefatigable  man  in  business  I 
ever  knew ;  %nd  from  whose  absence,  or 
aickness,  I  am  not  at  all  surprized  at  any 
thing  that  ra^y  happen  to  go  wroDg  ia  that 
department* 


And  now,  my  lords,  having  gonethrough 
the  numbers  and  state  <^  our  own  fleet, 

five  me  leave  to  state  the  account  of  the 
rench  fleet,  as  by  the  best  intelligence 
acquired  by  captures,  and  otjier  informa- 
tion, can  be  procured. 

Under  M.  D'Orvilliers'  command,  at 
the  time  of  the  action  off  Ushant,  the  27th 
of  July,  were  32  s^l  of  the  line ;  left  at 
Brest,  fitting  and  repairing  13;  Mens. 
D'Estaing's  fleet  from  Toulon,  in  all  IS  ; 
M.  De  Fabrd^s  squadron  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean 7 ;  there  were  buUdmg  at  Toulon^ 
with  all  speed,  and  fitting  11 ;  atRochfort 
were  fittmg  5  of  54  guns ; — in  all  81  of 
the  line.  Of  these  81,  there  were  69  of 
the  line  fit  for  sea*  My  lords,  I  have  all 
the  difierent  lists  in  my  hand,  if  any  lord 
pleases  to  examine  them ;  and  I  wish  any 
would,  to  shew  the  noble  lord  what  my  in- 
telligence is ;  though  I  know  it  does  not 
much  differ  from  that  which  his  lofdship 
has  had,  however  ill  requited  the  poor 
man  has  been  who  at  every  risk  gave  it ; 
but  as  the  noble  lord  understands  me,  I 
shall  not  give  the  least  distant'  hint  of 
whom  I  mean  to  any  other. 

Let  us  now  look  over  the  list  of  thd^ 
Spanish  fleet;  the  names  of  whidi,  and 
number  of  guns,  I  have  in  my  hand  : 
ships  of  112  guns  1 ;  of  80  guns  10 ;  ships 
from  70,  68,  64,  and  62  guns  45 ;  of  58 
and  56  guns  3; — in  all  59,  besides  SOfri*. 
gates ;  and  innun^rable  other  vessels,  as 
galleys,  xebeques,  badcs,  &c.  Let  us  now 
compare  these  three  great  nav3l  powers ; 
Here  are  of  France  81 ;  of  Spain  59;— 
total  140  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

England  had  in  October  last  65  em- 
ployed, 9  fitting; — total  74  fitting  and 
coming  on  for  service. 

I  should  be  glad  ta  know  how  the  navy 
of  England  came  to  be  thus  reduced  in 
ships  fit  for  service  since  1771,  with  such 
immense  sums  of  money  granted  for  its 
support,  and  its  increase ;  and  how  it  came 
to  be  so  inferior  to  that  of  the  forces  of 
France  and  Spaift;  and  1  wish  fto  know 
how  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Ad« 
miralty,  will,  therefore,  account  for  his  not 
havinff  had  a  fleet  ready  and  equal  to  the 
united  force  of  France  and  Spain,  as  he 
has  oflen  boasted  he  ought  at  all  times  to 
have  had. 

My  lords,  here  is  in  my  hand  an  authen* 
tic  list  of  the  royal  navy,  delivered  to  me 
when  1  first  went  to  the  Admiralty  board, 
in  1771  •  I  believe  this  cannot  be  dispute 
ed ;  I  only  desire  to  read,  as  part  of  my 
speech,  the  very  shoiiat^stract  of  the  ships 
oftbelinei&c 
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Here  are  1S9  ships  of  the  line,  besides 
13  fifty  gun  ships,  which  the  noble  lord 
«ays  are  never  of  the  line,  and  2S0  frigates. 
In  all,  382. 

Now,  is  there  a  noble  lord  in  this  House, 
k  there  a  man  ip  this  kingdom,  but  must 
feel  indignation  at  such  a  reduction  of  the 
navy  at  this  time,  and  with  such  sums  as 
have  been  given  for  4t ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  hear  such  fallacious  accounts  ad 
have  been  repeatedly  given  to  your  lord- 
Bhips  by  the  noble  lordbat  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty  i 

My   lords,    looking  £.  #•  d. 

into  the  grants  made 
by  parliament  for  the 
services  of  the  navy, 
between  the  years  1751 
and  1759, 1  find  grant- 
ed in  that  time  for  na- 
val purposes   «    -    - 

Out  of  which  was  to  ^ 

pay  towards  discharg- 
ing the  navy  debt,  and 
money  ^ven  for  build- 
ing and  repairing  the 
diSerent  hospital  of 
Greenwich,  Haslar, 
Plymouth,  &c.      -     -    2,139,696    9  0 

There  reijtained  of   ■■ 
tiiose  grants  for  naval 
services  of  extra,  wear 
and  tear,  and  ordina- 
ries ..•-.-    -    17,263,966.12  If 


19,403,663    1  1} 


Therefore  you  will  find,  that  although 
we  had  been  above  four  years  at  war  be- 
tween 1751  and  1759,  with  France,  and 
that  between  1771  and  1779  we  have  had 
-34,181,838/.  175.  2c/.  And  though  we 
have  only  been  at  open  hostilities  since 
last  July,  yet  there  is  an  increase  of  the 
grants  to  the  navy  in  these  last  seven 
years,  of  6,917,872/.  5s.  Ojc/.  A  sum  of 
Itself  sufficient  to  have  doubled  the  navy  of 
En^and,  with  all  its  appurtenances. 

My  lords,  1  should  be  ashamed  after 
such  public  facts,  such  undeniable  truths 
aa  I  have  now  laid  before  your  lordships, 
to  take  Up  more  of  your  time,  or  to  think 
you  could  require  a  word  more  on  this 
subject,  or  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
enter  into  a  more  minute  discussion  of  the 
present  particular  situation  of  every 
Dranch  ot  the  naval  depdkrtment,  which,  if 
I  attempted,  I  should  be  again  reproached 
with  having  held  forth  to  Uie  world,  what 
ought  to  be  concealed  from  the  enemies 
«fths  stats;  and  whicb|  indeed|  I  have  no 
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great  occasion  to  do,  when  your  lordships 
reflect  on  the  noble  lord's  own  declaratioa 
to  the  court  martial  lately  held  on  admiral 
Keppel,  as  to  the  impropriety  of  shewing 
the  private  letters  that  passed  between 
his  lordship  and  that  admiral,  on  the  state 
of  the  ships  that  composed  that  fleet,  which 
therefore,  he  said,  made  it  improper  to 
shew  those  letters.  My  lords,  if  that  was 
so,  it  could  not  be  firpm  its  b^g  a  favour- 
able report  of  the  state  of  f^ose  ships ;  but 
1  will  say  no  more  on  that  head,  onl^'  leave 
your  lordships  to  judge  from  his  own 
words  of  his  own  conduct;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  give  me  leave  to  observe  to 
your  lordships  (as  I  have  on  a  former  oc- 
casion) that  I  never  will  allow  that  appre- 
hensions of  this  nature  are  to  influence 
this  House,  or  to  deter  us  from  doing  our 
duty  here;  for  without  pointing  out  the 
errors  and  misconduct  of  those  who  super- 
intend the  navy,  or  any  other  department 
of  the  state,  we  can  never  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  his  Majesty  by  advising,  or  to  the 
country  by  enquirmg ;  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble ;  they  will  give  us  no  other  papers  or 
accounts  than  what  they  please,  and  we 
shall  remain  ever  in  the  dark.  My  lords, 
I,  for  one,  will  never  submit  to  this;  I 
care  not  who  knows  it ;  1  wish  more  heard 
mc  than  do ;  I  speak  as  an  independent 
man,  and  one  solely  attached  to  the  inte- 
rest and  welfare  of  my  fellow  citizens^ 
without  any  other  view  whatever. 

But,  my  lords,  I  have  already  told  you, 
unless  urged  to, it,  I  will  say  no  more  on 
this  head,  only  earnestly  request'  your 
lordships,  that  you  will  not  wait  till  the 
whole  navy  of  England  is  ruined,  by  such 
a  continuance  of  misconduct;  till  the 
trade  of  these  kmgdoms  is  all  annihilated, 
and  till  you  have  lost  all  your  colonies, 
before  you  do  justice  to  the  people  for  the 
injuries  they  have  received,  and  are  daily 
receiving;  and  which  1  make  no  doubt^ 
but  your  lordships  may  at  once  prevent, 
by  a  dutiful  and  proper  address  to  our 
most  gracious  sovereign,  to  remove  one  of 
the  principal  authors  of  this  misconduct, 
from  a  place  of  such  trust  and  consequence 
as  he  now  holds. 

My  lords,  I  need  not  tell  your  lordships, 
that  there  are  various  parliamentary  me- 
thods of  removing  any  minister,  and  which 
all  but  one  tend  to  punish  as  well  as  re- 
move :  a  bill  of  impeachment,  a  bill  of 
attainder,  bill  of  pain  and  penalties ;  all 
these  tend  to  punish  as  well  as  remove;' 
and  that  of  addressing  the  King  to  re- 
move from  his  Majesty  s  councils  and  pre- 
t   . 
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Byron  had  gone  off  early  in  May,  wUeh  is 
the  proj^er  time  those  who  have  condemn- 
ed the  measure  have  fixed  for  his  depar- 
ture, D'Estaiog  might  have  been  easily 
cx>untermanded,  and  have  joined  D'Orvif- 
liers  at  Brest,  which  would  perhaps  have 
realized  those  imaginary  dangers  the  no- 
ble earl  had  so  earnestly  endeavoured  to 
impress  on  their  lordships'  mmds.  Admi- 
nistration, in  his  opinion,  adopted  the 
wisest  measure ;  they  waited  till  D'Estaing 
•ras  Imown  to  be  on  his  way  across  the 
Atlantic;  they  then  detached,  and  if  the 
dements  had  not  warred  against  us,  By- 
ron would  have  arrived  in  full  time  to  have 
met  D'Estaing,  and  with  the  decisive  su- 
periority he  then  possessed  might  have 
destroyed  the  French  squadron,  and  by 
that  means  probably  put  an  end  to  all  fu- 
ture naval  nvalship  from  that  quarter. 

The  noble  earl  had  condemned,  in  very 
severe  terms,  the  sending  out  Mr.  Keppel 
in  June  with  20  ships,  when  he  knew,  or 
ought  to  have  known,  that  there  was  a 
much  superior  force  ready  for  sea  in  Brest 
water ;  he  did  not  know,  nor  could  have 
known  any  such  thing,  because  he  firmly 
believed  tnat  Mr.  Keppel  was  fully  equal 
to  the  French  fleet  when  he  sailed  and 
when  he  returned:  yet  as  the  admiral 
imagined  he  w^  not,  he  thought  he  acted 
▼ery  prudently  in  returning  into  port. 
Much  merit  was  due  to  that  officer  for  his 
conduct ;  but  he  would  not  have  it  under- 
stood, that  he  disobeyed  his  orders  by  act- 
ing as  he  had  done ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
instructions  were  to  return  if  he  found  the 
French  superior ;  the  true  ground  of  his 
justification  was  therefore  an  obedience, 
and  not  a  disobedience  of  orders.  His  in- 
structions were  discretionary;  yet  lord 
Hawke,  upon  similar  orders,  acted  in  a 
different  manner :  his  instructions  were  to 
cruize  14  days  off  Brest  with  an  inferior 
force ;  he  out-stayed  his  time,  and  on  his 
return  gave  for  answer,  that  he  did  not 
regard  a  small  superiority. 

In  answer  to  the  number  o^  line  of  battle 
ships  lord  Hawke  left  when  he  quitted  the 
Admiralty,  it  was  not  necessary  to  contra- 
dict the  noble  earl,  or  minutely  enquire 
into  the  state  and  condition  of  each  re- 
spectiySe  ship ;  it  was  enough  to  say,  that 
they  only  cut  a  figure  upon  paper :  but 
when  it  was  so  emphatically  asked  by  the 
noble  earl,  where  they  were?  he  would 
answer  him,  that  21  of  the  line  had  been 
broken  up,  and  60  frigates ;  and  that  two 
line  of  battle  ships,  and  56  frigates,  had 
keen  either  destroyed  or  tdcen  since  the 


commeneeoient  of  the  present  war»  mak** 
ing  in  the  whole  about  140. 

As  to  the  two  assertions  on  which  the 
noble  earl  seemed  chiefly  to  ground  his 
motion,  that  of  our  having  42  ^ips  ready 
for  sea  in  November,  1777,  S5  really 
ready,  and  seven  in  such  a  state  of  prepa* 
ration  as  to  be  ready  to  go  upon  actual 
service  in  a  fortnight,  he  was  still  prepared 
to  prove  it.  He  had  a  list  of  the  names 
of  the  ships,  the  number  of  guns,  and  the 
complement  of  men  shipped,  or  ready  to 
ship.  The  noble  earl  said,  why,  if  in  No- 
vember 42  were  ready,  how  came  it  to 
5 ass  that  no  mo^e  than  47  were  ready  ia 
une  ?  That  was  not  the  fact ;  four  of  the 
former  list  became  either  unfit  for  sea, 
were  condemned,  or  refitting;  and  ten 
more  were  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness^ 
as  to  be  able  to  join  Mr.  Keppel  before 
the  2Sd  of  July.  He  thought  the  fre- 
quent contradictions  he  had  given  to  the 
expressions  imputed  to  him,  of  his  saying, 
**  that  no  person  was  fit  to  be  at  the  he^ 
of  the  Admiralty,  who  did  not  take  care  at 
all  times  to  have  a  fleet  equal  to  the  united 
powers  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,**  would 
have  prevented  him  from  hearing  any 
more  upon  that  subject.  He  affirmed,  he 
never  said  any  such  thing.  It  had  got 
out  in  pamphlets  and  newspapers ;  it  had 
been  misrepresented  in  that  House,  and  in 
another  assembly,  in  debate,  but  he  would 
once  for  all  repeat,  that  his  words  were 
not,  a  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  but  an 
administration. 

He  dwelt  a  considerable  time  on  the 
eauipment  of  the  fleet  under  the  command 
01  aamiral  Keppel :  he  said,  the  ships  that 
composed  it  were  in  a  high  and  finished 
state  of  preparation  for  actual  service,  and 
all  well  manned  but  the  Thunderer,  com- 
manded b^  as  brave,  as  worthy,  and  as 
able  an  ofiicer.as  any  in  the  fleet  (captain 
Walsingham)  and  that  his  ship  thus  man- 
ned, acquitted  herself  in  the  action  with 
as  much  honour  as  any  other  in  the  fleet* 
He  took  notice  of  the  noble  earl's  having 
said,  that  the  French  fleet,  afler  the  action 
of  the  27th,  were  at  sea  ten  days  before 
us,  which  was  to  him  a  mathematical  de- 
monstration, that  we  were  more  beaten 
than  they;  and  he  confessed,  when  he 
went  down  to  Plymouth,  after  the  return 
of  the  western  squadron,  he  was  astonish- 
ed at  the  damage  the  fleet  had  receivedi 
nor  could  he  have  credited  it,  had  he  not 
seen  it  himself. 

His  lordship  next  proceeded  to  enume- 
rate the  advantages  we  had  gained  in  thf 
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cout^e  oF  tfie  naral  camtmign,  both  iti  re- 
fipect  ()f  Ih6  protectlDg  Mir  aim  eodiroerce, 
and  capfitring,  and  otherwise  distressing. 
that  df  the  enemy.  If  fhef^  was  no  naval 
victory  obt^kined,  there  were  othei'  advan- 
tages to  balance  the  iiati<mal  disappiomt* 
ment^  on  ^t  head.  Chily  suppose,  that 
M.  Sartlne  had  upon  much  better  ground 
been  attacked  for  the  ttiin  of  ttie  merchants 
$atkd  the  d^truction  of  tS^eir  trade,  he  WiU 
prolmbly  repty  with  an  «  Allex  vous  en^  1 
aim  glad  the  trade  of  the  cduntiy  is  gone, 
tiiere  wHI  be  so  many  more  mien  for  tbt^ 
IdftgV  service.'*  After  travelling  through 
a  iast  deal  of  miscellaneous  matter,  his 
lordship  jocularly  observed,  that  h6  would 
iiorvote  for  the  dismission  of  John  ear!  of 
Sandwich  from  his  office  ot  fifst  lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  nor  woinld  it  be  decent  in 
Irim  to  Vote  at  all ;  but  he  begged  theh' 
loi'dshfps  to  understand,  that  he  ^ould  be 
much  obliged  to  such  of  them  as  would 
vote  fbr  keeping  him  in  his  place. 

The  Earl  cit  Bristol  said,  in  reply,  that 
the  noble  earl  had  endeavoih'ed  to  esta- 
blish a  personal  irresponsibility ;  but  this 
wa^  a  ooctrine  he  could  neVer  subscribe 
to.  The  cooncils  of  the  cabinet  were 
formed  in  consequence  of  the  infofmation 
tliey  received  from  the  6rst  loi-d  of  the^ 
Admhrahy,  and  measures  were  adopted 
accordin;gly.  If  the  cabinet  ministers 
Were  misled,  the  opinions  formed  in  the 
cabinet  must  pmtake  of  thei^  origin :  btrt 
impposing  the  contrary ;  supposing  that 
the  etror  originated  in  the  cabinet,  and  the 
noble  earl  was  out-voted  fh^re,  wdns*n6tf 
the  noble  earl  bound,  by  every  tie  public 
and  private,  not  to  remain  in  a  situation 
where,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
he  must  be  obliged  to  act  under  an  admi- 
nistriation  no  longer  fit  to  direct  the  colm- 
cils  of  this  country,  because  they  had 
«  not  provided  a  naval  fotce  equial  if  not 
superior  to  that  of  the  whole  House  of 
Bourbon."  He  next  mehtioned  a  fact, 
which,  he  said,  ought  to  make  the  noble 
carl  blush,  that  of  the  great  quantity  of 
stores  in  th^  several  arsenalk,  though  it 
was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  that  se- 
Tcral  of  admiral  Keppel*s  squadron,  when 
undbr  sailing  orders,  had  their  rigging  un- 
reaved,  in  orde^  to  equip  some  or  the  shipd 
then  going  out  under  the  command  of  ad- 
miral Byrop.  His  lordship  concluded  his 
reply  with  stating  a  pas^ge  in  the  noble 
^rl  s  8peet:h,  in  which  he  laid  it  doWn  as 
a  matter  not  to  be  questionied,  that  it  w^s 
impossible  to  defend  all  our  coasts,  with- 
^ftx  deserting  the  protection  of  our  depen- 
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Fok'  his  pal-t,  as  long  as  he  kneW 
parlfameni  or  mlbisters,  hb  never  faeat'd 
such  ti  public  declaii^tion  mad^  by  the 
first  commissionet'  of  ih^  njival  department. 
It  had  been  fr^<juently  urg^d,  as  ^  mdttef 
of  censure,  that  by  es^po^itVg  our  weak- 
ness, we  had  inirited  an  atuick  frotti  the 
dnetny ;  whereas,  in  the  instance  jiist  men- 
tioned, there  could  not  a  single  doubt  re- 
main with  oUl'  enemies,  that  th€  British 
empire  Was  unequal  to  the  defence  and 
protectioii  of  its  dominions.  He  s^  down, 
after  I'eminding  their  lotd^hip^,  that  h'^ 
had  iti  e^ery  single  pdf tidiil^r  fully  Esta- 
blished Ins  charges. 

The  Duke  of  Bolton  said,  from  th6 
want  of  petty  officers,  the  h'eutenaiits.  aiid 
other  several  snballertt  officers  had  beeii 
obliged  to  neglect  their  oWn  duty,  to  per- 
form that  of  tneir  inferiots.  He  spoke  of 
the  necessity  of  having  a  greater  numbed 
of  flag  officers  employed  Ih  times  of  ac- 
tual service;  and  after  condemning  the 
equipment  of  the  ships,  atid  bad  manner 
ill  which  thdy  were  manned,  affirmed,  that 
all  discipline  was  at  an, end.  His  grace 
spoke  on  th6  bad  policy  of  neglecting  the 
Mediterranean,  and  wds  severe  on  thfe 
noble  lord,  on  the  point  he  seemed  most 
to  plumo  himsdf  Op6n,  that  of  the  state 
of  our  naval  stores,  not  ohe  of  the  enu- 
merated articles  being  in  the  state  wfaicl^ 
had  been'  asserted  by  th6  noble  lord. 

The  Eai'l  of  Sdndvoich  said,  he  was 
reAdy  to  prove  the  facts  from  authehtic 
papers",  relative  to  the  account  he  had 
given  of  the  statfe'  6f  naval  stores,  liiuca 
stress  had  be^n  laid  upon  the  delay  of  die 
r^fit  of  the'  weSterfa  squadron,  after  its  re- 
turn into  port,  subsequent  to  the  engage- 
merit  of  the  ^ih  of  July :  but  he  con- 
tended it  #as  not  ^^  want  Of  naval,  stored 
that  occasioned  the  delay ;  b'dt  our  £feet 
was  s6  beaten,  and  suffered  so  much  more 
than  the  French. 

The  Duke  bf  Richmond  observed,  that 
thie  eledients  had  not  warred  against  us, 
but  for  ud;  for  if  D^Estaing,  who  cleared 
the  Gut  of  Gibraltai'  on  the  16th  of  May, 
had  not  had  the  el'eriiehts  to  war  against 
him,  he  must  certainly  have  reached  the 
Delaware  three  ot  four  weeks  before 
Byron,  who"  did  not  leave  Plymouth  till  the 
9th  of  Jube,  by  which  meians  lord  Howe's 
fleet,  and  sir  H.  Clinton's  whole  army^ 
must  have  been  taken  or  destroyed^  Upoa 
the  common  scale  of  probabilitv,  therefore, 
if  D'Estaing  was  cFear  of  t'he  Gut  of 
Gibraltar  upwards  of  three  weeks  before 
Mr.  Byron  lieft  Plymouth;  it  was  fair  to 
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conclude,  that  he  would  have  reached 
,  America  upwards  of  three  weeks  before 
him.  His  grace  spoke  on  the  bad  treat- 
ment, the  manifest  coohiess,  and  neglect 
shewn  to  the  admiral  of  the  western  squa- 
dron,  andy  in  particular,  the  language  of 
the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the  naval  de- 
partmenty  respecting  that  gentleman's  con- 
duct Tlie  noole  ean  said,  **  He  was  certain 
that  when  Mr.  Keppcl  returned  firom  his 
station  off  Ushant  m  June^  he  was  equal 
to  the  French  force  then  in  Brest."  He 
wished  to  know  if  those  were  not  his 
words,  for  so  he  had  taken  them  down ; 
and  he  called  upon  the  noble  earl  to  avow, 
explain  or  retract  them,  otherwise  he 
should  argue  upon  them  as  acknowledged. 
Here  there  was  a  pause  for  a  few  minutes. 
«  Lord  Sandwich  not  answering,  he  called 
upon  him  a  second  and  a  third  time.  At 
length 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  said,  he  would 
answer  no  questions  put  to  him  bv  an  in- 
dividual lord,  unless  he  was  to  understand 
that  it  was  the' sense,  and  at  the  desire  of 
the  Hou^e. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  the  ex- 
planation called  for  by  him  was  merely 
persona] ;  it  was  a  matter  not  properly 
cognizable  by  the  House ;  he  only  wished 
the  noble  earl  to  explain  or  state  his  mean- 
ing, in  the  sense  in  which  he  desired  to  be 
understood.  He  would  consequently  meet 
the  assertion  as  avowed,  and  argue  upon 
it  accordingly,  since  the  noble  earl  had 
declined  to  give  any  explanation.  He 
contended,  that  the  assertion  was  not  true, 
for  Mr.  Keppel  was  not  equal  to  the 
French  force  when  he  returned  into  port ; 
and  if  the  noble  earl  would  appoint  any 
third  person,  be  would  give  undeniable 
proofs  to  that  third  person  that  the  fact 
was  not  so.  He  called  upon  the  noble 
earl  to  assert  'it  again  upon  these  condi- 
tions ;  he  knew  he  could  not;  he  knew  he 
dared  not.  The  noble  earl  affected  to 
quali^  what  he  said,  by  allowing  that 
JVlr.  Keppel  acted  very  properly  in  return- 
1n*g.  How  could  that  be?  The  qudifica- 
tion  was  worse,  if  possible,  than  the  as- 
sertion. If  Mr.  Keppel  turned  his  back 
upon  an  enemy  only  equal  to  him  in  force^ 
it  was  evidence  incontrovertible,  that  be 
had  dishonoured  the  .flae  committed  to  his 
charge ;  and  instead  of  acting  prudently 
and  properly^  he  would  have  acted  both 
imprudently,  improperly,  and  disgrace- 
fully. If  the  noble  lord  did  not  think  fit 
to  retract  his  words,  or  explain;  the  con- 
clusion on  either  hand  was  mevitable. 


Another  expression  feU  from  his  lord- 
ship, which,  u  possible,  called  more  di- 
rectly for  explanation  than  the  former. 
Speaidng  of  the  circumstance  of  D'Or- 
viiliers  being  ten  days  at  sea  after  the  en- 
gagement earlier  than  ,Mr.  Keppel,  his 
brdship  said,  <<  Our  fleet  beins  so  much 
more  beaten,  as  I  said  before,  than  that  of 
France.'^  Is  not  this  an  explicit  assertion, 
that  our  fleet  was  more  beaten  than  that  of 
D'Orvilliers  Ms  it  not  an  express  acknow- 
ledgment of  what  France  pretends,  and 
no  man  in  Europe  but  his  lordship  be- 
lieves: that  oiir  neet  was  beaten  because  ' 
it  was  more  beaten  I  How  will  this, account 
sound  in  France  I  How  will  it  be  received 
on  the  continent,,  when  it  is  told,  that  the 
first  lord  of  die  Admiralty  affirms  in  his 
place,  that  the  British  fleet,  consisting  of 
aii  equal  number  of  ships,  but  having  a 
great  superiority  in  the  rates  of  the  ships, 
the  nunu>er  of  guns,  &c.  according  to  his 
lordship's  repeated  assertions  in  this  House, 
was  more  beaten  under  those  circum- 
stances than  the  fleet  of  France.  After 
some  pointed  comments  on  the  probable 
consequences  of  such  a  language,  and 
such  an  avowal,  he  entered  into  a  conside- 
ration of  several  other  particulars,  which 
came  out  in  the  course  of  the  debate ;  and 
observed,  that  the  situation  of  this  coun- 
try was  suirely  very  lamentable  indeed,  if 
we  had  only  a  doubtful  superiority  over  a 
single  branch  of  the  House  of  l^ourbon,. 
and  that  the  superiority  was  more  than 
balanced  by  the.  superior  skill  and  bravery 
of  our  enen)iep. 

He  observed,  that  Spain  was  looking  on 
with  a  view  to  join  France,  at  the  first 
moment  such  a  junction  promised  to  be 
fatal  to  Eogland;  for  it  was  the  intention,, 
as  well  as  the  interest,  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  to  crush  Great  Britain,  or  at 
least  set  bounds  to  its  growing  naval  power, 
which,  in  their  opinion,  would  soon  be- 
come much  toa  formidable,  should  Great . 
Britain  and  America  be  ever  again  imited 
under  the  same  government.  France  had 
forborne  to  come  forward  to  a  late  period^ 
lest  an  early  interference  might  alarm  us,, 
and  have  induced  this  country  to  hold  out 
reasonable  terms  to  America :  but  when 
they  found  us  engaged  in  a  continental 
war  at  3,000  miles  distance,  and  our  re- 
sources in  men  and  money  nearly  exhaust- 
ed, they  pulled  off  the  masque  ;,  and  he 
had  every  reason  to  believe,  that  Spain 
was  acting  the  same  part»  and  that  his 
former  predictions  would  come  as  literally 
true;  that  we  should  at  length  find  our* 
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selves  engaged  in  a  most  hazardous,  ex- 
pensive,  and  bloody  war,  with  the  united 
force  of  France,  Spain,  and  America. 

His  grace  then  proceeded  to  state  the 
naval  force  of  France  from  authentic  do- 
cuments which,  he  said,  he  had  in  his 
possession,  and  which  would  confirm  the 
statement  made  by  the  noble  earl  who 
made  the  motion*  His  grace  asserted, 
that  there  were  on  a  particular  day  at 
Brest,  14*  ships  of  the  Ime  ready  for  sea, 
13  nearly  equipped,  and  eleven  either 
building  or  repairing,  and  in  a  considera- 
ble state  of  forwardness,  in  all  38;  under 
Lre  Grasse  at  least  five ;  with  La  Mothe 
Piquet  five ;  under  Vaiidreuil,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  two ;  at  Toulon  seven,  includ- 
ing Fabre's  squadi'on ;  at  Rochfort  ten, 
part  ready,  and  part  in  great  forwardness; 
m  the  East  Indies  two ;  under  D*£staing 
11 ;  and  three  on  cruizes ;  amounting  ex- 
actly to  the  number  stated  by  the  noble 
ear).  But,  supposing  that  ten  of  those 
should  not  be  ready,  or  even  13,  still  the 
Doble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty 
must  confess,  that  France  would  at  least 
have  70  ships  of  the  line  at  sea  in  the 
course  of  tpe  summer,  which  was  very 
Dearly  as  many  as  Great  Britain. 

The  Earl  or  Sandwich  did  not  believe 
the*  account  given  of  the  naval  state  of 
France  to  be  correct.  To  the  charges 
made  against  him  by  the  noble  duke,  of 
two  expressions  which  he  had  imputed  to 
him,  one  respectmg  the  ileet  under  adm. 
Keppel  having  been  equal  to  the  fleet  of 
France ;  the  other,  that  the  British  fleet 
was  more  beaten  than  the  French,  he 
thought  it  very  unfair,  to  catch  at  his 
words,  and  cruel  to  misinterpret  them. 
He  never  meant  to  say  positively  that  Mr. 
Keppel  was  eoual  to  D'Orvilliers;  he  only 
saia,  fbr  any  tnins  which  had  yet  appeared 
to  the  contrary,  ne  was ;  so  he  affirmed 
still;  but  he  nad  reason  to  believe  that 
the  French  fleet  might  be  more  numerous, 
perhaps  it  might  amount  to  23  or  24; 
out  what  he  meant  was,  that,  considering 
our  superiority  in  three  deckers,  the  dif- 
ference of  number  against  us  might  have 
been  counter-balanced.  In  that  sense  he 
wished  to  be  understood ;  he  never  had 
the  least  thoughts  of  passing  any  direct  or 
indirect  censure  on  Mr.  Keppel's  con- 
duct; on  the  contrary,  he  thought  he 
acted  very  properly,  and  would,  whenever 
called  upon,  be  ready  to  declare  it.  The 
diarge  of  his  saying,  that  the  British  fleet 
was  more  beaten  tbiai  that  of  France,  was' 
equally  ill-founded ;  audi  m  idea  never 


entered  into  hit  head.  He  had  seen  the 
fleet  on  its  return  to  Plymouth ;  it  had 
suffered  greatly  indeed ;  he  meant  no 
more  than  that,  and  was  astonished  when 
he  heard  the  noble  duke  wrest  his  words 
to  a  sense  he  never  meant  to  convey. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  satisfied 
with  the  explanation;  but  begged  leave 
to  observe,  that  it  was  rather  unlucky  that 
the  noble  lord  had  not  rose  immediately, 
when  called  upon,  as  it  might'  have  pre- 
vented  very  improper  ideas  getting  out 
into  the  world,  both  respecting  Mr.  Kep- 
pel's  conduct,  and  the  honour  of  the  Bri- 
tish flag ;  but  respecting  his  own  conduct, ' 
he  had  a  word  or  two  to  say.  The  ex- 
planation given  came  accompanied  with 
an  assertion  he  would  never  let  pass  un- 
contradicted :  that  was,  a  direct  and  posi* 
tive  denial  of  the  words;  because,*  if  he 
did,  their  lordships  would  go  away  with 
an  idea,  that  he  had  imputed  expressions 
to  the  noble  earl  which  had  never  fallen 
from  him.  His  grace  then  read  the  notes 
he  took  at  the  instant  the  noble  lord  was 
speaking.  His  first  expres^on — **  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied,  that  Mr.  Keppel  was 
equal  to  the  French  fleet,  when  he  re* 
turned.** — The  other — *^  It  was  to  him  a 
full  demonstration,  that  the  reason  why 
the  French  got  ten  days  earlier  to  sea^ 
aflerthe  action  of  the  27th  of  July,  was, 
because,  as  he  said  before,  they  had  beea 
more  beaten."  Before  he  sat  down,  his 
grace  said,  that  the  words  of  ministers 
were  not  to  be  trusted  to,  even  in  matters 
of  indifference,  much  less  in  those  of 
real  importance ;  and  then  entered  into  a 
narrative  of  the  conduct  of  the  minister  in 
the  other  House  and  the  noble  viscount 
(lord  Weymouth)  who  after  being  regu- 
larly informed  of  each  progressive  step  of 
the  treaty  entered  into  by  France  and 
America,  and  of  its  actually  being  sigqed, 
denied,  when  asked  by  an  honourable  re- 
lation of  his  (Mr.  Fox)  and  a  noble  duke 
near  him  (Graflon)  that  they  had  eitlier 
heard  or  believed  a  syllable  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

Lord  Stormont  condemned  loudly  die 
frequent  indiscretions  which  noble  lords 
were  guilty  of  in  mentioning  matters  of 
state  hi  that  House.  While  he  was  in  a 
public  character  at  Paris,  he  had  almost 
daily  reason  to  experience  it.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  particulars;  but 
he  believed  that  news-paper  accounts,  and 
other  publications,  in  pamphlets,  &c.  of 
their  lordsh^'  debates,  containing  angiy 
andindiacrettexpressionS}  either  respecU 
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ing  the  French  court  or  tb^  French  king, 
h^d  worse  effects  than  any  thing  else  what- 
ever in  bringipg  matters  to  their  present 
st^te.  He  was  very  sorry  to.hetu:  Spain 
brought  iQto  the  present  debate ;  the  con- 
duct of  crpwned  heads,  9nd  th^  spirit  and 
at)i|ity  of  gref^t  nations,  were  subjects  of 
a  very  d^hcate  nature,  ^d  oimht  to  be 
mentioned  with  great  caution.  It  w^  the 
noble  lord  that  made  the  motion  who  first 
mentioned  Spain;  but  he  had  to  lament,, 
th^t  the  noble  ^arl  who  repjiea,  and  wbo^e 
great  abilities  he  was  ready  tp  cQpfesa» 
had  taken  any  particular  notice  of  it.  The 
wordci  of  persons  in  high  o£Bce,  apd  in  the 
secfet  of  the  public  councils  of  ^he  nation, 
w^e  watched,  and  frequently  made  very 
improper  impressions.  He  said,  one  ge- 
neral answer  would  serve  on  suqh  occa- 
sions ;  that  is,  a  proper  trust  in  the  fussu- 
ra^ces  given  by  friendiy  powers,  and,  at 
the  same  tin^e,  a  full  resolution,  indepen- 
dent of  any  external  circumstances,  to 
preserve  the  honour,  and  stec^ily  purauo 
the  interests,  of  the  nation. 

Xiord  i,ytteUon  said,  he  enjoyed  a  plac^ 
under  government,  which  ministers  were 
welcome  to,  if  they  thought  it  a  crime  in 
aman  to  declare  his  mind,  when  the  dear^t 
and  most  vital  interests  of  his  coimtry 
were  at  stake.  Nothing  should  prevent 
him  from  speaking  his  mi^d ;  and,  evep 
upon  the  most  sordid  motives,  be  appealed 
to  fvery  jord  present,  when  the  fall  of 
stpdcs,  decreased  value  of  landed  property, 
and  accumulated  new  burdens,  were  taken 
into  the  ^cpunt,  whether  it  wj^s  worth 
the  while  of  any  lord,  or  any  man  of  pro- 
p^Vty,  tp  partake  of  the  favours  of  goverp- 
Dient,  w^n  it  was  considered,  that  what  hi^ 
eceived  as  a  placeman  was  no  more  t1;ian 
what  he  loat  as  a  laad*owner  or  a  man  of 
pfoperty. 

The  noble  viscount  b^ad  talked  of  the 
ne<?essity  of  being  delicate  and  reserved 
in  vhat  was  siud  in  tfiat  House  respecting 
S|>^ ;  he  saw  no  reason  for  any  su,^  de- 
licacy ;  the  s^ubject  was  important,  ai^  it 
'  ought  to  be  met  fairly.  Spain  either  would 
o(  woold  not  join  France ;  to  tem|porise 
waa  to  kdl  thia  ^ouptry  mto  Vk  sWxe  of 
dpubt,  and  might  increase  the  dianger  thajt 
would  attend  the  interference  of  the  court 
of  Madrid^  wh/^nev^r  she  should  ipt^rfi^re.; 
hp  hoped  therefbre  the  ministry  would 
in^st  on  es^pUcit  apsweca  firon^  ^at  court. 
The  noble  vi&count  hi^  talked  pf  private 
fricndHbipt  and  compared  i^  with  the  £uth 
of  nations,^  and  thje  friendly  mw^ranopa  o€ 
qi^«pv^rej0Li^;a.t^t^«pp^^  i^^tt^ 


noble  viscount  was  not  serious  in  that  paii  . 
of  his  argument,  and  did  not  imagine  that 
any  one  lord  would  be  weak  enough  to 
adopt  the  ppfattot^  I    The  paae  was  widely 
different :  private  friendship  arose  A-om  a . 
similarity  t^  mind,  a.  similarity ,  of  prin- 
ciples, a  similarity  of  views,  and  often  of 
consanguinity,  and  of  relationship ;  but, 
even  in  the  latter  paae,  their  lordships  had 
instanpes  pf  the  little  l^old  of  that  tie.  ' 
Could  it  be  said  that  Spain  auid  England  had 
thp  same  principles,  the  same  views,  the  same 
t;pnsangmnity,  or  tlie  same  rdatipnship  I 
liid  not  the  Family  Compact  stare  us  in  tne 
facp ;  and  was  it  not  a  notorious  fact,  that 
the  separate  branches  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  were  hound  by  treaty  to  assist 
each  other  when  either  of  them  was  at- 
tapked  ?    Let  the  noble  viscount  also  re- 
collpct,  that  it  was  but  the  other  day,t^t 
the  same  argument  which  he  had  dw^k 
upon,  respecting  S^n,  held  e<]ually  good 
respecting  France,  ajtid  that  too  at  a  very 
recent  period*    Was  it  not  the  language 
of  mini&tei^,  that  France  was  the  friend  of 
England ;  nay,  wc^  it  not  the  language  of 
the  throne  itself?  Were;  upt  both  Hou^ea 
of  Parliament  told,  in  the  most  direct  and 
strong  tern^,  that  France  had  made  such 
assurances  of  her  friendship,  as  put  tlie 
question  of  her  sincerity  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  rendered  evpry  idea  of  her  assisting 
America  ridiculous  I     And  yet,  what  had 
France  done  ?  In  the  midst  of  her  friendly 
asfiurances,    she   had  formally    received 
ambasisadors  from  Congress,  and,  fojr  a 
cpnsiderfible  length  of  time,  she  had  been 
daily  employed  m  furnishing  America,  aa 
the  noble  viscount  had  himself  stated  it, 
with  military  stores,  and  the  means  of 
carrying  on  that  war,  which  had  cost  thit 
coimtry  so  vast  an  etxpence  of  ra^en  ^nd 
money.    At  length*  to  pursue  the  nobla 
viscount's  arrangement  pf  faQts  still  fur- 
ther, she  had  thpugbt  proper  to  throw  off 
the  mask,  ^nd  our  n:i^c1«  th#  French 
ministpr,  eame  with  his  fampua  rescript, 
notif^ring  to  the  British  government,  that 
the  king  his  master,  out  of  1^  abundant 
love  am  friendship  tp  Great^Britain,  had 
thought  proppr  to  enter  into  a  ^leaty  with 
Amgricm  a  treaty  pfipnsive  and  dpfenaive* 
and  ancb  a  trpaty  aawaat^pie^Ablt  Ame* 
ripa  atiU  %thef  to  resist,  and  to  assart  her 
indep^ndpncy.    Letnpbklord%hpl4  tha^. 
well-known  circumatancas.  in  view^  and 
thpi^  let  them  judge  of  ^  ?ieight  of  th» 
nobla  viscount's  aif  umaot,  tb^t  pciva^ 
fri^pdsbip  ^d  piMp  ai^ity  w^^synoai^ 
iDiMia  temML  ana  tnaant  Axadhr  the  lamA 
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tbiog:  for  his  own  pturfcy  nobody  had  a 
greater  regard  for  the  paoctiHos  of  Spain 
than  h^  bad ;  but  he  wished  to  Iqiow,  froin 
the  authority  of  ministors,  what  were  the 
engagements,  and  what  the  professions  of 
that  power^  at  this  critical  juncture  ?  All 
that  he  could  rum  epeak  to  was,  her  con- 
duct. At  this  tirae  she  was  armed  in  a 
most  formidable  manner :  25  ships  of  the 
line,  completely  manned  and  rigged,  and 
ready  for  the  sea,  with  three  admirals' 
flags  flying,  were  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz. 
She  bad  stopped  the  entrance  of  the  Me- 
diterranean: had  said  to  England,  *<  Thus 
ftr  shall  you  go,  and  no  farther  !*'  pre- 
scribing the  bounds  of  her  navigation,  and 
adding,  **  You  were  once  the  empress  of 
tiie  ocean,  but  now  not  a  ship  must  pass 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  without  my  per* 
mission.  France  may  deprive  you  of  the 
trade  cf  the  Mediterranean,  Minorca  may 
be  taken ;  but  I  have  certain  engagements 
that  must  be  fulfilled,  and  you  must  acco- 
modate yourselves  accordingly.'' 

His  lordship  puruied  this  argument  for 
some  time,  stating  the  probdiie  conse- 
quence of  our  humouring  the  court  of 
Madrid^  and  in  esipress  words  asserted, 
that  if  Gibraltar  was  extorted  from  us  by 
Spain,  as  the  price  of  her  neutrality,  we 
i^uld  find,  that  Spain  would  be  our 
friend  in  May,  and,  with  Gibraltar  at  her 
back^  our  foe  in  August. 

Uis  lordship  directed  his .  attention  to 
the  particular  charge  alleged  against  the 
noble  earl,  respepUng  the  sending  out  ad« 
miral  Keppel  with  only  20  ships,  when  it 
was  stated  that  there  were  a  greater  num- 
ber in  Brest  water.  He  repeated  his  asto- 
nishment that  the  noble  earl  bad  refused 
to  answer  the  questipn  put  to  him  by  the 
noble  duke,  and  said  he  had  waited  with 
aowe  anioety,  in  hopes  that  an  explicit 
reply  would  be  made  either, by  the  noble 
earl  high  in  office,  or  soipe  other  minister. 
Did  tike  noble  ear)  recollect,  that  be  had 
bsmaelf  declared  Mr.  Keppel's  orders  were 
to  rettifUft  if  he  disceverea  the  French  fleet 
to  b^ apparently  superior?  Didheseethe 
difficulty  in  which  the  whole  malt<^  was 
iavQlved»  Utr  waa4  <^  a  satirfnctory  acH 
ner  ?  Sur^y  tbe  nehle  Wd  did  not  moan 
t9  confess  that  be  sent  put  admiral  Keppel 
with  orders  to  run  away  ff o«i  |he  F^^nck 
4eei?-..4ind  yet  that  was  tike  ameeiance 
of  the  matter,  as  it  tbe«  stocw.  Either 
adioaiial  Keppel  was  to  blame  for  return- 
ing, ortboa^ ^at s^t him  out,  under  such 
nwcMmstancfls^  wera  to  blame  for  having 
attlUm^Ai*  wJAbaftiet  infenw  to  tbaft 


of  Fhmce.    No  position  could  be  more 
obvious  or  unembarrassed.    Blame  must 
lie  somewhere ;  to  whom  was  it  to  be  im- 
putedi  or  how  were  their  lordships  to  kniMr 
m  what  manner  they  ought  to  vote  that 
day,  unless  some  explanation  was  given  } 
He  stated  what  he  had  himself  heard 
in  anoth^  assembly,  relative  to  this  him* 
ness,  and  repeated  admiral  Keppel's  words 
upon  the  subject,  when  he  diescribed  the 
great  struggle  in  his  mind,  on  finding  him* 
self  obliged  to  turn  his  back  on  the  French;  - 
that  back,  added  his  lordship,  emphatic 
cally,  which. had  never  before  been  turned 
on  the  enemies  of  his  country !   The  ad« 
miral  had  then  avowed  that  <«  he  gave  up 
his  feelings,  and  the  pride  of  his  heart,  to 
the  painful  sense  of  the  duty  he  owed  his 
country."    The  expression  was  a  strong 
indication  of  the  conflict  in  the  admiral's 
mind,  and  while  it  did  him  honour,  made 
every  man  who  heard  him  feel  for  the  di- 
lemma in  which  Mr.  Keppel  was  at  that 
time  involved,  made  the  pulses  of  theit 
hearts  beat  quick  with  the  glow  of  applause 
that  they  felt  for  his  conduct,  and  made 
them  execrate  those  who  had  put  .a  com* 
mander  of  distinguished  reputation  and 
ability  to  the  difficulty  of  either  risking 
the  safety  of  his  country,  or  of  d<Hng  in- 
jury to  hy^  own  feelings,  both  as  a  man,  an 
officer,  and  a  citizen.    He  paid  admiral 
Keppel  the  highest  eompliraents,  and  said 
that  those  ministers  were  supremely  cri« 
minal,  who  drove  such  an  officer  from  the 
service  of  his  country.    That,  in  days  oC 
imminent  public  danger,  instead  of  sh^bt- 
ing  such  men,  out  of  ridiculous  punctilioa 
of  office,  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  rather 
to  accommodate  their  caprice,  as  long  aa 
those  caprices  did  not  operate  to  the  pre* 
judice  cf  the  state,  and,  by  every  possible 
attention,  to  encourage  tliem  to  continue 
in  those  high  military  stations,  lor  which 
their  talents,  th^ir  valour^  their  experience, 
and  their  exalted  pro^rasiooal  cnaracfier^ 
pointed  them  out  as  the  best  qualified.    He 
said,  no  officer  in  the  navy  stood  higher  in 
theopmion  of  seamen  tlum  admiral  Keppel; 
that  the  very  circumstance  of  havibg  broke 
his  order#»  imd  returned  bonM,  when  he 
discovered  the  superiority  otf  the  Frencis 
fleet,  g^ned  him  the  greatest  honour  firons 
his  own  profession ;  that  ndssiral  Keppel 
had  not  gone  out  merely  to  fight  for  a  vtw 
shipss.  but  to  defend  our  docks,  and  our 
arsenals ;  to  defend  Portsmoudi,  to  deftni 
Plymomh,  to  defend  the  ct^  of  Londea^ 
to  defend  the  navigation  of  the  Tbamea^ 
and  to.  ptasenre  their  Itniibq^  aeale  'm 
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that  very  Hoiue ;  in  short,  to  preserve 
the  whole  British  empire ;  for  no  lets  was 
the  object  that  admiral  Kcppel  was  sent  to 
defend,  and  no  less  would  have  been  the 
loss,  if  he. had  been  defeated.  Either  the 
niitlister  who  gave  the  orders,  or  the  ad- 
miral who  violated  them,  was  hi  the  wrong. 
One  of  the  two  was  ^certainly  to  blame, 
but  which  of  the  two  was  the  question. 
The  admiral,  in  his  subsequent  conduct, 
had  not  only  been  acquitted  by  his  proper 
judges,  but  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
people  of  England.  The  conduct  of  the 
noble  earl  in  office  had  not,  to  that  day, 
been  enquired  into,  nor  justified ;  and  it 
speared  to  be  the  sense  of  Administration 
to  slobber  it  over,  if  they  were  able :  for 
not  lon^  before  admiral  keppel  was  sent 
out  with  those  20  ships^  to  meet  a  force  so 
uneoual  and  so  superior,  that  the  first  lord 
of  tne  Admiralty  acknowledged  he  was 
justified  in  avoiding  it;  not  long  before 
that,  the  noble  earl  bad  assert^,  from 
official  accounts  which  hf  produced  at  that 
•table,  that  we  had  a  superior  force  to  the 
united  House  of  Bourbon,  and  that  every 
minister  ought  to  have  such  a  force  who 
was  at  the  head  of  his  department ;  an  as- 
sertion of  the  greatest  weight,  of  the  most 
material  importance ;  for  who-could  doubt 
what  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who 
must,  from  his  office,  have  the  best  intelli- 
genbe  concerarag  the  state  of  die  navy, 
declared  to  be  true  f  Who  could  contro- 
vert an  opinion  which  was  groimded  upon 
official  intelligence  ?  What  was  the  eflect 
of  ibis  declaration  coming  from  sueh  an 
authority  >  It  was  admitted  to  be  true ;  It 
stopped  the  enquiry ;  it  suspended  th^  vi- 
gour of  all  our  operations.  Much  miffht 
have  been  done  hj  parliament,  if  parlia- 
ment was  sensible  of  the  weakness  of  the 
country ;  but  the  assertion  being  false,  how 
did  It  operate  ?  it  hood- winked  that  House; 
it  blinded  their  lordships  where  they  ought 
to  have  seen  clearest ;  or,  giving  their  lord- 
ships false  hopes  and  false  expectations, 
deluded  them  on  the  e^xtreme  verge,  to  the 
very  brink  of  destruction.  With  regard 
to  himself,  the  noble  lord's  declaration  re- 
specting the  state  of  the  fleet  altered  his 
cminion  immediately ;  it  dissipated  hi^  dread 
or  our  commencing  a  war  with  France  with 
an  uneoual  fleet ;  it  gave  him  hopes  of  a 
successftil  contest,  and  it  induced  him  to 
rise  and  replv  to  the  late  earl  of  Chatham, 
io  defence  of  the  first  lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, whose  conduct  that  able  statesman, 
the  deceased  earl,  had  severely  attacked, 
«i  the  allegation  that  he  bad  not  above  20 


ships  of  the  line  then  fit  for  actual  servic^e.' 
Tlieir  lordships  doubtless  recollected  the 
argument  he  had  used  on  the  occasion^  ao 
argument  which  he  certamly  should  not 
have  had  an  idea  of  dwelling  upon,  but  for 
the  assertions  of  the  noble  lord,  who  had 
that  day  been  properly  termed  the  marine 
minister  of  this  country.  Mutilated  ac-* 
counts  from  office,  his  lordship  declared, 
were  always  dangerous :  In  the  case  alluded 
to,  the  deception  was  a  two-edged  sword ; 
it  cut  both  ways,  it  wounded  friends  aad 
foes,  but  the  point  of  it  was  turned  against 
the  breasts  or  the  people. 

His  lordship  then  adverted  to  the  situa- 
ation  of  affiiirs,  and  substantially  expressed 
himself  as  follows :  The  kingdom  is  desti- 
tute of  resources  and  destitute  of  allies. 
Our  trade  decreasing,  our  manufactories 
perishing.  The  first  lord  of  the  Treasury 
nas  confessed  in  his  place  in  parliament, 
that  he  could  only  r^ise  seven  millions 
when  he  wanted  eight ;  and  that  he  was 
forced  to  bribe  the  monied  men  by  ruinous 
bargains  to  advance  the  seven  millions* 
We  are  engaged  in  a  double  war  with 
France  and  America.  As  to  the  Ameri- 
can war,  however  justifiable  in  its  prin- 
ciples, which  I  think  were  constitutional 
principles,  it  has  nevertheless  in  its  eon- 
duct  been,  from  the  time  that  general 
Gage  was  pent  up  in  Boston,  down  to  the 
more  fatal  period  of  the  surrender  of  Sara- 
toga, when  that  brave  officer,  general 
Burgoyne,  was  forced  to  submit  to  the 
mortification  of  surrendering  his  army  into 
the  hands  of  the  Americans,  one  black 
sera,  pregnant  with  the  most  dire  mischiefs, 
the  most  cruel  fortune,  the  bitterest  cala-* 
mities  and  the  most  inexpiable  evils,  that 
this  country  ever  endured ;  and  so  it  will 
be  marked  by  the  latest  posterity. 

It  is  now  said  there  is  good  news— 
What  is  it  ?— Colonel  Campbell  is  arrived 
from  Georgia  with  the  news  of  a  victory, 
and  in  the  same  breath  requires  a  rein- 
forcement. Good  God !  let  noble  lords 
consider  the  state  of  the  American  busi- 
ness as  it  really  stands ;  Georgia  is  ours» 
Boston  was  ours,  Philadelphia  was  ours> 
but  after  five  years  contest  we  are  reduced 
to  little  more  than  half  a  province ;  then 
what  is  the  object  of  the  American  war  ^ 
America,  if  it  were  ours  on  the  terms  of 
the  commissioners,  would  rather  be  a 
burthen  than  an  acquisition ;  but  redouble 
every  efibrt,  strain  eveiy  remaining  nerve 
that  this  kingdom!  has  lefl ;  complete  the 
ruin,  send  fleet  afler  fleet,  and  army  after 
army,    America;   he   cootended^   never 
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would  be  ours  by  conquest.  To  what 
purpose  are  we  exhausting  ourselves  ?  To 
what  end  are  we  spending  our  strength  ? 
What  is  the  object  that  we  are  in  pursuit 
of?  It  is  not  taxation ;  there  is  no  man 
but  Mr.  Vjner  now  in  the  three  king** 
doms  that  has  any  idea  of  taxing  America : 
it  is  not  supremacy ;  it  is  not  legislation ; 
for  that  has  been  all  given  up  by  the  com- 
missioners ;  they  have  changed  places  with 
the  opposition.  Lord  Chatham^s  Bill  was 
a  Toiy  system  of  government,  in  compa- 
rison of  what  the  commissioners  offered. 
They  have  gone  much  in  concession  be- 
yond the  noble  lord  near  me  (lord  Shel- 
Dume)  :  they  have  even  out-shot  the 
noble  duke  (of  Richmond)  at  his  o.wn 
bow;  they  have  given  up  every  thing, 
and  have  proposed'  to  pay  the  debts  of 
America,  debts  contracted  by  her  military 
exposition  to  Great  Britain !  Then  what 
is  the  object  ?  Ifwas  a  question  lately  put 
to  me  by  an  honest  gentleman  fiirmer 
down  in  the  country,  who  said,  **  This 
American  war  has  ruined  us  aU,  and  if 
we  conquer  America,  what  are  we  to  get 
by  the  conquest?'*  His  lordship  added, 
that  it  was  a  question  which  must  be  an- 
swered ;  at  present  a  general  lethargy 
prevailed,  the  people  came  down  to  the  bar 
of  their  lordships'  House  gaping  for  intel- 
ligence, listening  with  a  greedy  ear  to 
their  debates,  each  day  hearing,  with  un- 
moved muscles,  a  recapitulation  of  their 
own  wretchedness  and  the  accumulated 
miseries  of  their  country,  and  afterwards 
went  away  with  perfect  composure,  like 
men  who  left  the  theatre  after  seeing  a 
tragedy,  in  the  several  incidents  of  which 
they  had  not  the  smallest  concern,  and  by 
the  distress  of  the  whole  of  which  they 
were  not  all  affected.  If  the  people  of 
England  did  not  soon  awake  and  rouse 
themselves,  they  would  be  put  to  death  in 
their  sleep.  Their  lordships,  nevertheless, 
must  give  him  leave  to  say,  that  whenever 
the  grey-coated  freeholder  whom  be  had 
mentioned,  staggering  under  the  weight 
of  taxes,  said,  <*  I  will  pay  no  more  taxes," 
the  kingdom  would  be  in  a  convulsion  from 
ComwflJl  to  Scotland. 

After  descanting  much  at  larse  upon 
the  unfortunate  situation  of  aflSirs,  his 
lordship  said,  that  in  a  crisis  so  alarming 
as  the  present,  it  was  wise  to  call  for  assist- 
ance wherever  it  cotild  be  found;  that 
party  and  faction  should  be  forgot ;  that 
men  of  abilities,  let  their  political  senti- 
ments be  what  they  might,  ought  to  be 
eonsulted.    The  noble  ^rl  who  nuuie  the 


motien,  however  ministers  might  thmk  him 
their  enemy  in  that  House,  was  a  w^- 
wisher  to  government,  and  a  firm  friend 
to  his  country.  His  abilities  in  his  pro* 
fession  were  undoubted ;  his  counsel, 
therefore,  relative  to  the  marine  depart- 
ment, on  which  at  this  moment  our  all  de* 
pended^  tnight  be  highly  valuable.  The 
noble  eari  near  him  (Shelbume)  had 
talents  which  did  him  great  honour,  and 
niigfat  be  employed  with  mfinite  advantage 
to  the  state.  The  noble  duke  in  his  eye 
(Grafton)  had  before  dischai]ged  his  duty 
in  office,  much  to  the  credit  of  hinueu 
and  of  his  Majesty;  others  there  were^ 
who  ought  to  be  advised  with. 

His  lordship  declared,  that  in  all  he  had 
said,  he  spoke  not  from  motives  of  personal 
pique  and  rancour ;  to  the  noble  locd  at 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty  be  had  none* 
and  he  thanked  God  he  had  none  to  any 
lord  in  the  House.  He  was  far  from 
condemning  the  noble  lord  as  yet  upon 
any  ground  of  accusation,  perhaps  he 
might  be  ipnocent  of  every  one  that  l^d 
been  alledged ;  he  knew  him  to  have  great 
zeal  for  tl^  honour  of  his  King  and  the 
interest  of  his  country ;  and  that  on  many 
occasions  he  had  shewn  the  utmost  alacrity 
as  a  minister,  and  the  utmost  attention  to 
his  official  duty.  He  knew  he  was  at-^ 
tached  to  it :  but  in  cases  like  the  present, 
it  behoved  every  man  to  spe^k  his  senti^ 
ments;  the  interests  of  every  individual 
were  at  stake,  because  the  interests  of 
every  individual  were  necessarily  involved 
in  the  general  interests  of  the  kingd<Hn. 
He  was  as  yet,  howevi^r,  at  a  loss  how  he 
ought  to  vote ;  heavy  charges  were  made 
on  one  hand,  and  positively  denied  on  the 
other.  There  was  no  proof  either  of  the 
allegations  or  the  answers  before  theic 
lordships.  He  wished  that  the  House 
would  adjourn  to  their  committee-room, 
and  sit  ft>om  day  to  day,  till  they  had  exa- 
mined into  the  validity  of  each  charge* 
The  noble  earl  who  made  the  motion  smd 
he  had  papers  i^  his  hand  to  prove  his  as-* 
sertions;  if  those  papers  were  laid  upon 
the  table,  they  mi|||ht  assist  their  lordshtoa 
in  their  investigation  of  the  truth  of  toe 
several  facts  which  had  been  stated ;  but 
their  lordships,  even  then,  could  not  go 
into  the  investigation  at  that  late  hour  of 
the  night. 

He  took  occasion  to  state  his  principle 
respecting  the  riffht  of  taxation  of  Ame« 
rica,  whidb  he  said  he  had  been  taught  by 
that  honest  and  able  minister  Mr.  Gren- 
ville,  and  under  his  &ther,  lo  consider  as. 
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mhenDt  in  tUi  cowitrjy  howefeit  expe- 
dieot  k  might  be  f<if  her  to  wa^  the  exer- 
cite  of  that  right  octfBtkmalljr,  or  forego  it 
eltocether.  He  deckred  his  defence  of 
mioiitry  for  puieoiiig  the  Amencan  war 
hod  been  entirely  founded  upon  prinGip)e» 
but  that  the  caae  waa  materially  altered 
when.Batsiatrj  thought  proper  to  abandon 
every  oae  of  their  arowed  objects.  His 
locdahip  conchided  his  speech  with  sajing) 
thM  vpoo  the  whole  he  wished  a  spirit  of 
eneuiffy  might  go  fWth^  and  that  the  en- 
Mury  mif^  be  luH,  free,  awd  impartiaL 
That  there  wast  be  some  known  and  de« 
dared  object  to  Justify  the  cootinualion  of 
the  American  war,  whidi  had  proved  so 
nmious  and  disastrovs;  thai  in  regard  to 
France,  wo  hoMOerable  peace  could  be 
auuk  with  the  oemmon  enemv  unless  her 
nuiriae  w«s  extinguislied,  and  by  that  ek* 
iHMtion  a  vnst  increase  of  trade  was  ob* 
tained  to  this  country,  in  order  to  hidem* 
nify  her  lor  the  enormous  expences  of  the 
spar ;  above  all,  he  adkised  ministry  not  to 
dream  of  peace  upon  dishonourable  teraas. 
The  noMe  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Admi- 
ralty sdd  that  France  was  fortified,  and 
this  country  was  open ;  it  were  better  that 
ve  were  te  fortify  our  coasts,  and  thflt 
every  man,  capable  o£  bearing  arms, 
shoidd  turn  out,  and  be  oMvged  to  Serve 
his  country,  than  thus  we  should  patch  up 
a  hoHow  truce  with  France,  for  fear  of  the 
intervcnsiofv  of  Spain. 

The  Ear)  oi  Ahhgd&m  said,  that  the  last 
BoUe  lent  having  said  thai  he  took  bis 
ideas  from  Mr.  Greavitle,  and  that  from  that 
time  to  this,  he  had' thouj^t,  and  should 
eoatinue  to  ^tnk,  that  this  country  had  a 
coBslitutional  right  ef  taxation  over  Ame^ 
fiea,  the«i|h  niinisfiem,  who  had  helped'  to 
confirm  hrni  in  this  opinion,  had  now  given 
up  that  right,  he  rose  to  speak  to  that 
paint;  He  si^,  that  the  very  reverse  of 
that  ddctrine  was  the  truth;  that  this 
cevniry  had  n«  constitulienat  right  of 
taxation  over  America ;  that  such  a  right 
was  subversive  of  the  constitution,  for 
America  was  not  represented  in  parlia- 
ment ;  that  these  were  his  principles^  and 
should  continue  to  be  so,  though  bis  liib 
should  pay  liie  forfeit  of  them.  He  said, 
that  he  adopted  no  system  but  that  of  the 
conetitation ;  that  he  belonged  to  no  psuty 
but  such  as  supported  the  constitution ; 
thai  ftiction  was  nis  abhorrence,  from  the 
example  of  ruin  which  the  fhetion  of  go- 
vernment had  brought  down  on  this  coun- 
try ;  diet  truth  was  his  object,  and  plain 
eemmon  sense  the  handmaid  that  led  him 


to  the  embraces  of  it ;  that  on  thia  gtVHznd 
he  had  set  up  the  constitution  of  England 
as  his  idol,  fot  in  this  there  was  truth: 
Uiat  under  this  constitution  he  was  bound 
to  protect  it;  that  it  was  the  common 
centre,  around  which  the  whole  glol)e  of 
state  must  turn,  and  every  deviation 
ther^em,  like  the  fiery  com^s  moving 
through  their  eccentric  orbs,  carried  ruin 
and  devastaiion  along  with  it ;  that  such  a 
comet  had  appeared  in  this  r^ign,  Ibr  by 
overleapinff  m  bounds  of  the  constitution, 
torrents  of  bhmd  had  been  spifled,  send 
wretehedneis  and  mise^f  upon  the  human 
race  had  ensued.  He  iaid.  Good  God ! 
that  any  man  or  set  of  men  should  be  suf- 
fered to  run  a  course  so  destructive  of  hu- 
manity ;  that  a  dead  and  corrupt  majority 
m  parliament  had  presumed  to  viohife  the 
htws  of  nature,  and  take  away  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  England,  which  no  man 
or  set  of  men  can  db ;  and  that  they  had 
done  this,  let  the  acts  of  parliament  they 
had  passed  be  the  prooft  in  evidence 
against  them ;  that  in  doing  this  they  had 
acCed,  for  corri^ion's  sake,  against  their 
feelings,  their  reason,  their  judgment,  and, 
above  ail,  against  their  consciences;  a 
silent  monitor,  which  will  not  fail  to  ad- 
monish tAem  in  this  world  of  the  ptmish- 
ment  which  they  will  receive  in  the  next. 

That  the  alpha  and  omega  of  his  poli- 
tics was  reformation,  that  l^ok  at  Home 
(the  motto  of  the  Congress  paper  money  y 
was  his  maxim  ;  and  that  if  we  had  done 
this  in  the  beghmiog  of  all,  this  viHainy  inr 
Ameriear  would  never  have  taken  place ; 
that  the  fountain-head  was  foul,  ana  nrrast 
be  purged ;  and  until  this  was  dune,  aB 
that  flowed  from  it  would  be  impure  antf 
corrupt;  that  even  now  it  was  not  too^ 
late  to  begin  reformation,  if  men'  were 
reallv  in  earnest ;  that  it  would  do  more 
good  than  all  our  fleets  and  armies  put  to*' 
gether,  and  without  it  there  would  be  tio 
peace  on  earth  ;  tiiat  the  present  war  was 
a  war  against  human  nature,  a  butchery, 
in  which  we  were  the  butchers,  the  ag- 
gressors, and  the  sinners  ab  origme  agunst 
the  constitution. 

Earl  Govoer  confessed,  that  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  admiral  Keppel  was  in- 
ferior to  IXOrvilficrs,  when  he  sailed  the* 
first  time  from  Portsmouth ;  yet  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  measure  of  sendinjr  him 
out  was  perfectly  justifiable,  in  order  to* 
protect  and  favour,  by  his  presence  in  the* 
Bay,  the  safifty  and  return  of  the  trade 
fleets,  then  upon  their  way  home,  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Hebelieved, 
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and  had  good  reason  to  do  so,  that  the 
Brest  fleet,  when  Mr.  Koppel  sailed  with 
20  ships,  mi^ht  have  consisted  of  26  at 
the  most;  and  when  general  censures 
were  thrown  upon  administration  for  their 
supposed  conduct  towards  Mr.  KeppeP,  he 
becged  to  be  excluded.  He  protested  he 
bad  no  hand  in  it,  whether  rignt  or  wrong, 
because  he  knew  nothing  of  the  affair,  till 
the  trial  was  ordered.  He  knew  the  ad- 
miral long  before  he  ever  went  to  s^a, 
when  they  were  children  together;  and 
he  never  entertamed  a  second  opinion  of 
bim,  either  as  a  seaniln  or  a  man.  He  was 
a  most  able  officer ;  he  was  an  honest  man. 
He  denied  that  either  Mr.  Keppel  or  lord 
Howe  had  been  driven  from  the  service. 
They  had  motives  for  declining  to  serve, 
and  perhaps  very  good  ones.  He  was 
aorry  that  any  cause,  real  or  imaginary, 
should  deprive  the  country  of  their  ser- 
vices ;  and  he  was  eoually  so,  as  he  feared 
the  nation  would  shortly  sufler  another 
signal  loss,  by  a  resignation  which  he  un- 
derstood^ was  on  the  eve  of  taking  place 
(sir  Robert  Harland), 

The  Earl  of  Shelbume.  His  lordship 
pointed  out  the  almost  total  want  of  disci- 
pline aboard  the  fleet,  and  the  absurd  and 
monstrous  measures  adopted  by  ministers, 
respecting  its  distribution  of  our  marine 
fts  well  as  our  military  force,  both  in 
America  and  the  West-Indies.  All  North 
America  was.  lefl  defenceless,  without  so 
much  as  a  single  ship  to  defend  it.  In  the 
IVesttlndies,  there  were  17  left  idle  and 
unemployed,  and  the  admiral  tied  there, 
waiting  tor  instructions  from  Europe  what 
to  do  next.  The  general  at  St.  Lucia  in 
the  same  situation,  and  stationed  there 
only  to  superintend  an  hospital,  filled  with 
5,(XX>  of  the  best  troops  in  Europe.  Ge- 
neral Prevost  in  nearly  a  similar  situation 
in  Georgia;  and' sir  H.  Clinton  retuniing 
home  for  want  of  a  reinforcement,  the 
troops  intended  for  that  service,  which 
ahoiud  have  been  sent  off  early  in  March, 
detained,  by  contrary  winds.  God  knew 
when  they  might  get  there;  and  when 
they  did,  the  campaign  would  be  so  far 
spent,  as  to  render  them  entirely  useless 
for  this  year.  He  spoke  very  fully  to  tbe 
total  want  of  discipline  aboard  the  fleet ; 
talked  of  a  mutiny  aboard  the  thret,  flag 
ships  in  the  western  squadron  last  year, 
and  observed,  that  the  treatment  sir  R. 
Harland  received  while  giving  his  evi- 
dence at  the  court-martial  now  sitting  at 
Portsmouth,  was  a  very  bad  omen  of  what 
trottld  probably,  happen,  if  be  went  Xq  sea 

t  VOL.  XX,] 


with  two  of  the  members  {[supposed  to 
mean  Digby  and  Derby)  or  that  court- 
martial,  who  were  rear-admirals,  with 
whom  he  must  co-operate,  and  might  be 
called  to  command. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  opposed  the  mo- 
tion on  the  ffround  of  a  want  of  evidence ; 
no  fact  had  been  proved,  because  none 
had  been  asserted  on  one  side  which  had 
not  been  contradicted  on  the  other.  If 
any  thing  was  meant  to  be  seriously  urged« 
the  facts  should  be  enquired  into  and 
proved ;  but  it  was  monstrous  to  suppose 
or  presume,  that  their  lordships  would 
come  to  a  vote  of  censure  or  removal, 
without  a  single  proof  bein^  adduced  of 
the  facts  which  were  urged  m  its  support. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  produced  a  note 
of  the  noble  earPs  expression  (Sandwich) 
which  he  had  denied,  dated  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1777.  He  said,  he  took  it  while 
the  noble  earl  was  speaking,  and  tran<« 
scribed  it  fair,  before  ne  led  the  House. 
Tbe  note,  after  stating  the  assertion  about 
the  4*2  ships  of  the  line,  further  reported^ 
that  tbe  noble  earl,  in  reply  to  what  had 
been  urged  to  the  contrary  by  lord 
Chatham,  said,  <<  That  no  man  was  fit  to 
be  first  lord  of  the  Adibiralty  who  did  not 
always  take  care  to  have  a  fleet  equal  to 
the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain.'* 

The  Earl  of  Coventry  confirmed  the 
charge  of  the  noble  earl's  engagement. 
His  lordship  did  not  confine  himself  to  a 
single  time,  but  said,  he  had  heard  him 
repeat  it  very  often. 

The  Earl  oi  Effiingkam,  in  reply  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  said,  the  argument 
coming  firom  him,  was  the  most  extraordi- 
nary he  ever  heard;. for  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  had  uniformly,  on  every  mo- 
tion for  information  respecting  the  Ad* 
miralty,  opposed  the  giving  way,  and  now 
had  the  modesty  to  argue  against  the  mo^ 
tion,  for  a  want  of  those  proofs  which  he 
had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  with- 
holding ;  for  when  two,  if  not  three,  of  thf 
members  of  the  cabinet  were  for  giving 
the  papers,  containing  conies  of  the  orders 
sent  to  the  Cork  victuallers  to  proceed  to 
Philadelphia,  after  it  had  been  evacuated, 
as  well  as  in  various  other  instances, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
his  lordship  alone  set  his  fiice  against  it. 

'Lord  Craven  said,  that  the  noble  earl 
rSandifich)  having  attributed  the  present 
oeficient  state  of  the  navy  to  the  most  de- 
plorable and  despondent  situation  in  which 
he  found  it  upon  his  coming  to  tlie  head  of 
the  Admiral^i  he  cotild  not  admit  of  the 
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Boble  earl's  mference,  because  the  six  mil- 
lioDS  of  money  and  upwards,  which  it  ap- 
peared that  noble  earl  had  received  more 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
given  time,  was  sufficient  .to  shew  that  this 
ought  not  to  have  been  the  case;  yet  as  to 
%he  fact  which  the  noble  earl  ^stated  of  the 
deplorable  and  despondent  situation  of  the 
navy  at  the  time  mentioned,  he  perfectly 
agreed  with  his  lordship :  for  it  was  in  his 
recollection,  that,  being  of  this  opinion, 
he  had  had  the  honour  to  make  a  motion 
to  their  lordships,  as  the  Journals  would 
ihew,  for  an  enquirv  into  the  state  of  the 
navy,  but  a  very  tew  months  before  that 
tioble  earl  came  to  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
miralty ;  and  he  remembered,  too,  that  a 
very  di^rent  language  was  then  held  out 
to  him,  and  particularly  by  tliat  noble  earl 
himself,  who  not  only  debated  against  the 
question,  but  divided  in  a  considerable  ma- 
joritT  against  it.  His  lordship  then  de- 
sired that  the  motion  upon  the  Journals  be 
referred  to,  and  which  being  read,  his  lord- 
ship concluded  with  saying  that  to  the 
other  charges  which  had  been  brought 
tgainst  that  noble  eari,  was  now  added  the 
conviction  of  the  inconsistency  of  his  con- 
'duct* 

The  House  divided;  for  the  motion,  S9 ; 
against  it,  78. 

Protests  against  the  Rejection  of  the  Mo' 
iion  for  the  Removal  of  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
mch.^  The  following  Protests  were  en- 
tered : 

"  Dissentient* 
«  Because,    as  it   is  highly  becoming 
.this  great  council  of  the  nation  to  address 
his  Majesty  for  the  removal  of  any  minis- 
ter for  ne^ect  of  duty  or  incapacity,  in 
order  to  prevent  public  detriment ;  so  we 
conceive  the  notoriety  of  the  facts  in  this 
debate  sufficiently  warrants,  and  the  pre- 
sent alarming  situation   of  public  a&irs 
loudly  calls  for    this    interposition—— 
{  Signed  J — Abingdon,  Courtenay,  Craven, 
King/ Fortescue,  Spencer,  Ferrers, 
Manchester,  Rockingham,  Bristol, 
Scarborough,  Radnor,  Wycombe, 
Bolton,  Harcourt,  Graflon,  Fitz- 
william,  Richmond,  Stamford,  Ef- 
fingham, Portland,  Camdeo,  Egre- 
mont,  Pembroke,  De  Ferars.** 

<*  Dissentient* 
<<  Because  having  made  the  motion  al- 
luded to  in  the   above   dissent,   I  think 
It  incuipbent  upon  me  to  let    posterity 
know  the  particular  grQUQtU  I  oiade  that 

mouoAupoiu 


<<  1.  Because,  since  the  year  1771»  there 
has  been  6,917,827/.  5s.  0^  granted  for 
nfival  purposes,  more  than  was  granted  ia 
an  equal  number  of  years,  between  1751 
and  1759,  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  al« 
though  we  had  been  four  yean  at  war  with 
France  within  that  period. 

"  2.  Because  the  navy  of  England  ap« 
pears  to  be  reduced  from  what  it  was  in  the 
year  1771 »  when  the  present  first  lord  f£ 
the  Admiralty  succeeded  to  the  head  of 
that  board,  notwithstandii^  the  immense 
sum^  granted  for  its  support  aad  increase 
since  that  time.        • 

"  3.  Because  it  appears,  after  having 
received  such  repeated  intelligence  as  hata 
been  acknowledged  to  have  been  received 
fi-om  the  Sd  of  Januanr,  1778,  to  the  27th 
of  April  following,  of  the  equipment  and 
progress  of  the  Toulon  squa<kon,  to  their 
sailing  en  the  13th  of  April,  1778;  the 
not  sending  a  squadron  into  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  to  watch  the  motions  of,  and  en* 
deavour  to  intercept  the  said  French 
squadron  from  passing  the  Streights,  nor 
sending  any  reinforcement  to  vice-admiral 
lord  Howe,  or  even  dispatching  vice-ad- 
miral Byron  till  the  9th  of  June,  1778, 
was  exposmg  the  fleet,  as  well  as  army  of 
England  then  employed  in  America,  to  e 
very  superior  force  of  France. 

**  4.  Because  it  appears  the  sending  of 
admiral  Keppel  off  Brest,  the  13th  of  June, 
with  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  when  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  knew,  or 
ought  to  have  known,  that  the  French  fleet 
then  ac(tual]y  at' Brest,  and  fitting  for  sea, 
consisted  of  thuty-two  tfhips  of  the  line, 
besides  many  heavy  frigates,  might  have 
been  productive  at  that  time  of  the  most 
fatal  consequences  to  the  only  considera* 
ble  naval  force  this  kingdom  had  then 
ready  for  its  protection,  but  also  to  the 
trade,  and  even  the  ports  of  these  king* 
doms.  And  if  admiral  Keppel  had  re- 
mained with  his  twenty  ships  of  the  line  oS 
Brest,  he  must  with  those  twentv  ships 
have  engaged  the  French  fleet  of  thir^ 
sail  of  the  Hne,  who  sailed  on  the  8th  of 
July,  as  admiral  Keppel  could  not  get  the 
reinforcement  even  of  four  ships  of  the 
line  to  ioin  him  till  the  9th  of  July,  d- 
though  he  was  then  at  St.  Helen's  for  that 
purpose. 

<<  5.  Becanse  it  appears  we  lost  the 
valuable  island  of  Dominica  for  want  of 
tinoely  reinforcement,  and  proper  instruc- 
tions being  sent  to  admhral  Barringtoot 

*<  6.  Because  for  want  of  the  amaUeit 
oaral  foroe  being  seqt  to  die  ooQSt  «C 
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Africa,  we  haVo  also  lost  the  valuable  sta- 
tbn  of  Seneg^y  #hich  might  in  time,  with 

J >roper  attention,  have  opened  new  markets 
or  our  drooping  manufactures, 

**  7.  Because  it  appealrs  that  the  Ad- 
miralty, without  any  deliberation  whatso- 
ever, having  to  precipitately  ordered  a 
court-martial  upon  a  commander  in  chief 
of  great  rank  and  character,  which  admi- 
ral Keppel  bears  in  his  Majesty's  fleet, 
was  frustrating  the  salutary  mtentions  of 
that  discretionary  power,  lodged  by  the 
constitution  in  the  lords  commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral 
of  Great  Britain,  whereby  all  malicious 
and  iU-founded  diargee^  (by  whomsoever 
exhibited)  may  be  avoided,  and  the  union 
and  discipline  of  the  service  not  inter- 
rupted. Bristol.** 

Debates  respecting  the  Admission  of 
Strangers  into  ike  House  of  Loris,\ 
March  4.  The  Duke  of  Manchester  rose, 
and  said,  that  as  the  House  was  pretty  full, 
and  there  was  no  particular  business  be- 
fore their  lordships,  he  would  take  the  op- 
portunity, of  mentioning  a  matter  which  he 
wished  much  to^have  their  lordships'  opi- 
nion upon.  The  House  of  Commons, 
his  grace  observed,  were  on  every  occa- 
sion exceedingly  civil  to  the  members  of 
tiiat  House,  accoomiodating  them,  when- 
ever diey  cbose  to  hear  their  debates,  with 
tiie  best  seats  in  their  House.  He  thought 
therefore  it  was  incumbent  on  their  lord- 
ihipe  to  shew  the  gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mcms  some  dvility  in  return ;  what  struck 
him  as  proper,  was,  that  they  might  be 
admittea  between  the  throne  and  the  wool- 
sack, as  had  been  customary  in  former 
times  ;  and  that  the  learned  lord  on  the 
waolsack  might  not  be  inconvenienced,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  easiest  method  of 
aecommodadng  the  Commons,  and  of  pre- 
venling  their  pressing  too  forward,  would 
be  to  erect  a  bar  across  that  part  of  the 
House. — Several  lords  called  out,  <<  Move 
lor  a  bar.** 

Lord  Wei/mouth  rose,  and  after  de- 
claring that  no  lord  was  more  desirous 
diaiv  ne  was,  that  |he  gentlemen  of  Jthe 
odier  House  should  be  accommodated  as 
conveniently  as  possible,  said,  the  ques- 
tion the  noble  duke  had  adverted  to,  was 
one,  which,  for  many  reasons,  he  thoi^ght 
riiould  not  be  agitated.  He  remiiided 
the  noble  duke,  that  the  standing  order  of 
the  iHouse  was  directly,  against  the  ad- 
aciission  of  any  strangers,  but  that  by  coa- 
fttvaQpo;Md  wh«t  I^  coitfidered  09  a  very 


proper  connivance,  strangers  were  daily 
admitted.  With  regard  to  that  part  of 
the  House  between  the  throne  and  the 
woolsack,  it  was  well  known  that  peers'  ' 
sons,  peers'  brothei^,  and  in  fact  every 
person  any  way  related  to  a  peer  had  ad- 
mission. He  saw  therefore  no  necessity 
for  the  noble  duke's  making  a  motion,  the 
essence  and  meaning  of  which  was  at  pre- 
sent comph'ed  with.  He  further  said, 
that  he  well  remembered  the  time  when 
crowds  of  strangers  were  permitted  to 
stand  near  the  throne ;  and  it  was  then 
found  extremely  disagreeable;  that  the 
House  proved  most  suffocatingly  hot,  arid 
every  peer  that  day  was  heartily  glad  to 
get  rid  of  a  matter  so  very  inconvenient. 
The  viscount  concluded  with  declaring, 
that  if  the  question  were  put  upon  it,  most 
certainly,  he  should,  for  the  reasons  he 
had  assiffned  (although  he  wished  to  wink 
at  the  admission  of  strangers)  hold  himself 
bound  to  give  it  a  negative. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  replied,  that 
the  motion  might  be  acceded  to  without 
being  attended  with  any  possible  inconve- 
nience. Among  other  proofs  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  it,  he  instanced  the  havine  oince 
asked  leave  for  his  own  brother  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  hear  the  debates,  and  to  stand 
n^ar  the  throne,  but  he  could  not  obtain 
the  favour.  He  said,  he  had  mentioned 
this  to  several  lords  at  the  time.  When- 
ever their  lordships  chose  to  form  the 
House  mto  a  secret  committee,  they  Hud 
it  in  their  power  to  lock  their  doors,  and 
proceed  to  deliberate  in  private ;  in  any  . 
point  of  view  he  did  not  see  that  his  mo* 
tion  could  be  followed  by  disagreeable 
consequences ;  he  added,  that  it  was  surely  ^ 
no  ill  recommendation  of  it  to  their  lord- 
ships that  it  was  founded  on  grounds  of 
warrantable  and  necessary  politeness.  His 
grace  read  his  motion,  and  delivered  it  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  «<  To  put  up  a  bar  be«^ 
tween  the  throne  and  the  woolsack.'* 

The  Earl  of  Derb^  declared,  that  ^he 
motion  met  with  his  hearty  coneurrcnce  { 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  other  House 
were  remarkably  civil  to  aay  peer  who 
chose  to  visit  them,  and  that  the  House  ia 
return,  by  their  late  conduct  respecting 
the  discharge  of  the  order  for  the  erectioa 
of  a  gallery,  had  treated  the  other  House 
with  great  rudeness  and  incivility. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said^  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  put  the  question  upoa 
a  motion  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  stand- , 
in^  order  of  the  House.    That  strangers 
might  by  coanivancei  be  permitted  to 
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hear  tlie  debates,  but  that  as  long  as  he 
Continued  Speaker  of  the  House,  it  was 
his  duty  to  stand  up  as  oflen  as  a  motion 
directly  repugnant  to  a  standing  order  was 
offered,  and  to  inform  their  lordships,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  put  The  present  mo- 
tion, even  were  it  not  so  circumstanced, 
would  be  attended  with  very  great  incon- 
venience if  it  were  carried.  The  noble 
duke,  and  every  lord  who  had  spoken  re- 
lative to  the  motion,  had  rested  their  ar- 
guments altogether  on  a  wish  to  shew 
some  particular  civility  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  other  House,  in  return  for  the  civi- 
lity they  had  experienced  at  the  other 
House :  if  the  case  really  rested  on  that 
point,  it  was  an  extremely  easy  thing  to 
meet  the  noble  duke's  wishes  without  ac- 
ceding to  the  present  motion.  Let  orders 
be  given  to  the  door-keepers  strictly  to 
observe  that  no  person  came  in  below  the 
bar  but  members  of  parliament  Under 
that  restriction  the  gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mons would  be  much  better  accommo- 
dated below  the  bar  than  if  they  were 
crowded  between  the  throne  and  a  rail. 
It  would  also  be  a  much  handsomer  coni|Hi- 
ment,  and  a  greater  mark  of  distinction  to 
separate  them  from  people  of  different  de- 
scriptions, and  to  leave  them  the  whole 
space  below  the  bar.  If  the  House 
thought  proper  to  adopt  this  mode,  he 
would  answer  for  the  door-keepers  doing 
their  duty,  and  for  the  regulation  being 
strictly  complied  with ;  but  he  beg^  the 
noble  duke  to  consider,  that  urgmg  his 
motion  would  be  urging  a  matter  contrary 
to  the  standing  order. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  said,  though 
he  had  the  highest  opinion  of  the  learned 
lord's  knowledge  of  law,  and  the  practice 
of  the  courts  of  justice,  he  could  hot  very 
easily  give  up  his  acquaintance  with  the 
parliamentary  forms  and  orders  of  that 
House,  in  which  he  had  sat  for  many  years, 
to  any  man  living.  His  motion  did  not 
militate  in  any  shape  against  the  standing 
order  on  the  Journals.  Let  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  attend  to  the  words  of  his 
motion ;  it  was  merely  to  order  that  a  bar 
be  erected  between  the  throne  and  the 
woolsack;  it  left  it  entirely  to  the  discre- 
tion of  their  lordships  what  use  to  make  of 
the  bar. 

Lord  Totvnshend  wished  that  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  House  of  Commons  only 
were  admitted. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  withdrew  his 
motion. 


March  9.  The  Dnke  .of  Manchester 
rose,  and  said  he  would  not  have  agaia 
presumed  to  have  troubled  the  House,  on 
the  subject  which  he  had  so  lately  ren^ 
dered  the  topic  of  their  debates,  had  he 
not  so  altered  his  intended  motion,  and 
so  carefully  firamed  it,  that  he  did  not 
imagme  any  noble  lord  would  now  object 
to  it.  It  was  well  known  that  the  ^tie- 
men  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
treated  every  one  of  their  lordships  with 
great  respect,  whenever  they  chose  to 
hear  their  debates;  it  was  therefore  in* 
cumbent  upon  that  House,  to  shew  some 
mark  of  avility  and  respect  in  return. 
For  this  reason  he  wished  that  the  motion 
which  he  meant  to  o&r  might  meet  with 
general  approbation.  He  liad  taken  par- 
ticular care  to  word  it  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  should  not  militate  against  any  one 
standing  order  of  the  House;  no  objec- 
tion, therefore,  could  be  urged  against  it 
on  that  head.  As,  however,  if  he  read 
it  without  saying  a  word  or  two  in  e3q>l«- 
nation  of  its  tendency,  it  might  receive 
the  epithet  of  trifling  ft'om  those  lords  who 
might  disapprove  of  it,  he  would  just  open 
his  meaning  respecting  it.  Henad  seen 
several  of  &e  plans  for  B^tenn^  the  House 
and  erecting  a  gallery,  which  sur  W« 
Chambers  had  prepared,  in  consequence 
of  the  order  of  last  year,  and  though  he 
did  not  entirely  approve  of  what  he  had 
seen,  they  served  sufficiently  to  convince 
him,  that  a  gallery  for  the  accommodation 
of  100  persons  might  be  erected  in  such 
a  manner,  as  neither  to  heat  the  House 
in  warm  weather,  render  it  more  cool  m 
frosty  weather,  nor  be  an  inconvenience 
to  their  lordships  in  any  shape  whatever* 
Though,  for  the  sake  of  guarding  against 
offering  their  lordships  a  disorderly  mo- 
tion he  hai  so  expressed  it,  that  it  went 
only  to  a  general  and  perfectly  harmless 
proposition,  he  made  no  scruple  to  avow 
that  his  wish  to  enlarge  the  House  waa 
not  solely  confined  to  the  idea  of  accommo- 
dating the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  thought  there  were  a 
great  many  persons  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion who  ought  to  be  admitted*  Many 
young  gentlemen  who  might  materially 
benefit  firom  listening  to  the  debates. 
Many  others  who,  though  not  at  preaent 
in  parliament,  might  have  views  of  obtain- 
ing  a  seat  in  the  other  House,  or  a  dianca 
of  arriving  at  a  seat  in  that ;  and  a  great 
number  of  others.  His  grace  dwdt  on 
the  propriety  of  admitting  strangers  in 
general,  of  the  necessity  of  paying  ibm 
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Commoiui  a  particular  complimeDty  and  of 
the  power  woich  would  still  remaio  with 
their  lordships  of  cleariog  the  House 
whenever  they  thought  the  admission  of 
atrangers  improper,  or  whenever,  from  the 
torn  of  the  times^  it  was  found  advisable 
to  shut  their  doors,  and  debate  in  secret. 
At  length  he  moved,  **  That  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  consider  of  means  to  make 
the  House  more  commodious  on  such  days 
as  the  doors  were  open/' 

The  Lord  Chancellor  left  the  woolsack, 
and  said,  that  smce  it  was  avowed  that 
the  purport  and  intention  of  the  motion 
was  to  go  against  the  standing  order  of 
the  House,  though  the  motion  in  its  ex- 
pression was  not  in  the  least  disorderly, 
ne  had  much  rather  that  the  avowal  had 
been  stated  in  the  motion  than  admitted. 
He  was  exceedingly  willing  to  say,  that  in 
his  private  opinion,  he  saw  no  objection  to 
the  admission  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  connivance,  but  as 
their  better  accommodation  was  the  only 
avowed  ground  of  the  present  motion,  he 
•aw  no  necessity  whatever  of  building  a 
gallery  or  altering  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  supported  die  duke 
of  Manchester,  declaring  he  felt  an  inte- 
rest in  his  motion,  and  althowh  he  had 
the  utmost  respect  for  every  thing  which 
came  from  Ijhe  learned  lord  on  the  wool- 
aadk,  he  could  not  agree  with  him  on 
the  present  occasion.  He  wished  most 
heartily  to  return  the  civility  of  the  Com- 
mons, and  did  not  see  that  it  could  be 
better  done,  than  by  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion. But  greatly  as  lie  desired  to  pay 
the  Commons  particular  respect,  he  by  no 
means  wished  to  exclude  all  other  strangers 
from  hearing  the  debates;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  the  whole  public  had  a 
right  to  hear  every  thing  that  passed  in 
that  House,  and  that  they  ougnt  to  be 
admitted,  as  fiir  as  was  consistent  with 
the  convenience  of  their  lordshins,  and 
as  long  as  they  preserved  that  decency 
of  belmviour  &ie  to  the  House.  There 
was  scarcely  a  day  that  something  ma- 
teriaUy  interesting  to  every  man  in  the 
country  did  not  pass  within  those  walls. 

The  Earl  of  Effingham  took  the  same 
aide,  and  observed  that  there  were  days 
on  which  dieir  lordsiiips  could  not,  if  they 
would,  exclude  strangers  indiscriminately ; 
a  point  which  oi^ht  to  weigh  isomewliat 
in  ftvour  of  the  motion  for  that  when 
the  members  of  the  other  House  chose  to 
come  In  to  hear  the  causes  and  trials  at 
their  lardihipa' bar>  th^  bariw  10  crowded 


with  the  counsel,  the  attorneys,  the  agents 
the  witnesses,  &c.  that  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient room  for  them  to  stand.  He  there- 
fore pressed  the  motion,  and  said  that  the 
gallery  mijzht  be  appropriated  /  to  the  re- 
ception of  gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  no  other  use,  excepting 
only  on  days  when  the  King  cameito  the 
House,  on  which  he  wish^  that  ladies 
might  be  admitted  into  it. 

Lord  2'ownshend  declared  he  had  no 
objection  to  returning  the  civility  shewn 
to  that  House  by  the  other,  and  wished 
the  motion  had  been  confined  to  that 
single  idee. 

The  Dukeof  Manchester  ^d  the  ground 
of  objection  had  shifted  greatly  since  last 
Thursday.  It  had  then  been  the  argu- , 
roent  against  his  motion,  that  the  purpose 
of  it  was  introduced  in  it ;  it  was  now  the 
argument  of  objection  that  it  was  not  in- 
troduced in  it.  His  grace  mentioned  the 
d^;ree  of  candour  and  civility  due  from 
one  peer  to  another,  and  which  had  for- 
merly always  so  far  prevailed  in  that 
House,  that  when  any  one  lord  offered  a 
motion,  not  in  itself  pregnant  with  incon« 
venience,  or  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the 
House,  the  motion  was  uniformly  acceded 
to.  llie  cust<Bn  in  modem  times,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  was  different.  Politeness 
and  good  manners  had  fallen  at  the  shrine 
of  obstinacy  and  rudeness.  In  order  to 
disprove  this  assertion,  he  hoped  noble 
lords  would  have  Uie  candour  to  suffer  a 
motion  to  pass,  which  was  so  harmless^ 
and  void  of  inconvenience  as  the  present. 
Let  the  House^recoUect  that  it  determined 
nothing,  it  referred  the  matter  to  a  com- 
mittee, in. whom  was  vested  entirely  the 
power  of  deciding  whether  the  House 
should  be  enlarged,  or  a  gallery  be  built 
or  not.  His  grace  observed  that  of  late  it 
was  a  constant  practice  to  throw  the  orders 
of  the  House  in  the  teeth  of  every  motion 
that  was  o&red  to  their  consideration* 
He  begged  leave  to  remind  those  who  were 
so  fond  of  the  practice,  that  there  were 
orders  on  the  Journals  so  formed,  that  if 
they  were  complied  with,  it  would  bo 
morally  impossible  to  go  through  half  the 
busmess  tmit  each  day  occurred.  Any 
one  lord  had  a  right  to  call  for  those  or« 
ders  to  be  read.  Among  others,  there 
was  one  that  all  Bills  be  read  aloud,  word 
by  word,  and  sentence  by  sentence.  Any 
one  lord  might  object  to  every  single  sen- 
tence, and  create  a  debate  upon  it. 

The  House  divided:  Contenti  22; 
Noo«coiMntf  4& 
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Proceedims  in  the  Lords  an  the  DUke  of 
Richmond's  motions  relating  to  an  Enquiry 
into  the  Management  ^  Greenwich  'HoS' 
pitaL^  March  11.  llie  Papers  relating 
to  Greenwich  Hospital^  which  had  been 
moved  for  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  were 
presented.    After  which, 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  tobb.  His  grace 
oibseryed,  that  the  legislature  wisely  fore- 
siEiw  that  nothing  would  operate  more  ef- 
fectually towards  manning  our  navy  than 

^  to  hold  out  to  the  seaman,  that  auer  he 
had  fought  the  battles  of  his  country,  he 
would  be  sure  of  a  comfortable  retreat 
for  life,  when  a^e,  wounds,  or  inlBrmities, 
no  longer  permitted  him  to  follow  his  pro- 
fession. Tliis  consideration  operated  as 
an  encoura|^ement  to  enter  into  theser* 
vice,,  it  inspired  him  with  alacrity  and  con- 
fidence while  in ;  it  created  resolution  to 
brave  the  greatest  dangers,  and  bear  the 
utmost  fatigues.  If  he  should  fall,  he 
would  fall  gloriously  in  defence  of  his 
country,  or  in  maintaining  its  interest, 
fame,  and  reputation ;  if  maimed,  other- 
wise wounded,  or  rendered  weak  and  in- 
firm by  long  and  severe  service,  he  looked 
to  Greenwich  as  his  asylum,  as  his  home 

'  and  final  retreat.  There  he  looked  for 
ease,  quiet,  and  rest  firom  his  labours; 
there  he  looked  for  a  decent,  comfort- 
able competence ;  thither  he  went  to  en- 
'  joy  ease  and  tranquillity.  Scarcely  a 
eeaman  in  the  British  navy  but  often 
in  the  course  of  his  liie  passed  that 
noble  building,  the  sight  of  which  sug- 
gested the  pleasing  ideas  and  comfortable 
prospects  now  enumerated'  Such  ideas 
formed  one  great  spur  to  exertions  of 
bravery;  they  promoted  fidelity,  obe- 
dience, and  sood  discipline.  In  short, 
they  answered  'all  the  great  ends  which 
the  first  founders  had  in  oontemplatiOR. 
He  acknowledged  that  the  very  magni- 
ficent appearance  of  the  builduig,  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe,  was  not  witliout  its 
allurements  and  efiect ;  but  he  doubted 
much,  whether  that  circumstance  was  not 
more  than  balanced  by  the  unnecessary 
expence  caused  by  keeping  the  bnildioff 
in  repair,  the  salanes  to  officers,  ^kc.  ana 
while  he  was  upon  this  part  of  thes^ject, 
he  thought  proper  to  mention,  that  the 
number  of  pensioners  in  the  House  were 
at  present  about  8,200,  and  the  ouNpen- 
sioners  upwards  of  500;  that  by  the  ac- 
counts laid  before  the  ^oveniprs  it  ap- 
peared that  those  maintained  in  the  hos** 
pttal  stood  the  nation  in  221.  10».  per 
annum  each,  upon  an  ayerage;  ivfaitedioae 


out  of  the  hospital  coit  the  natioa  only  5^* 
in  some  instances  7^  per  annum.  Iiere^ 
then,  taking  the  highest  computation,  it 
was  clear  that  the  benefits  of  the  founda^-^ 
tion  might  be  extended  in  the  proportioa 
of  three  to  one ;  that  in  many  remeetf, 
particularly  when  the  superannuated  sea- 
man had  a  wife  and  family,  he  would  be 
much  better  ofi*,  and  more  contented  with; 
a  penskna,  and  that  indeed,  in  every  in^ 
stance  almost,  it  would  be  more  satisfkc*" 
tor3r  to  hith,  to  return  to  his  parish,  and  live 
in  his  place  of  nativity  amonghis  friends,  re« 
lations,  and  connections.  This  conttdera* 
tion  was  only  transiently  thrown  out ;  he 
observed,  that  it  did  not  immediately  mix 
with  the  matters  which  formed  the  par- 
ticular business  of  the  present  day,  though 
it  was  nearly  connected  with  that  general 
ref<mnation,  which  the  present  enquiry  was 
ultimately  expected  to  produccw 

His  grace  observed,  uiatfitmi  the  dispo* 
sition  of  mankind ;  the  temptations  which 
power  of  every  species  held  out ;  the  neg- 
ligence of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to.  at- 
tend to  the  trusts  delegated;  andtheraeaaa 
of  fraud  and  corruption  which  were  neces-^ 
sarilj^  put  into  the  hands  of  fngenious  and 
unprincipled  persons,  it  was  well  known 
and  universally  acknowledged,  that  there* 
venues  esti^lished  or  created  (6r  the  statei 
support  of  charitable  foundations,  were  ill  • 
a  greater  t>r  less  degree  always  abused* 
A^y  this  observation  to  the  revenues  ap^ 
propriated  for  the  support  of  GreenwiOT«' 
hospital,  and  he  ventured  to  affirm,  that  the 
observation  would  prove  to  be  true.  He 
did  not  wish  to  be  understood^  to  make  a 
&eet  application  to  the  proofii'Witich 
might  come  out  in  the  coarse  of  the  enquirf 
to  the  extent  they  were  stated  in  Uie  com« 
plaim  before  the  House;  but  generally 
that  such  was  the  censequenoe  of  all  dia« 
ritable  foundations  supported  by  stated  re* 
venaes.  The  reason  was  piain,  thoea 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that^he  ends  of  tJbe 
foundation  are  properly  carried  into  execu<^ 
tion,  are  ignorant  or  inattentive.  If  they 
know  their  duty,  they  are  negligent  and  i^ 
not  attend  to  it ;  if  they  do  not  iaK>w,  thef 
cannot  periorm  the  trust  reposed  ia  thenu 
He  confessed,  l§iat  be  stood  in  the-  latter 
predicament ;  for  he  did/iot  know  that  he 
was  a  governor,  till  captain  Baillie  adU 
dressed  him  in  that  capacity,  wni  accom* 
panied  his  letter  with  a  pamphlet,  stating 
the  various  abuses  which  had  eradually 
crept  mto  the  admnustration  nf  Uie  ktbM 
of  Grreenwich-hospital.  Upon  enquiry  he 
hw^y  liesidea  tbe  laenbers  xif  the  oanB 
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and  official  boards,  that  the  great  officers 
of  state,  all  privy  oounsellort,  and  several 
other  persons  were  governors  or  directors : 
indeeo^  he  believed,  there  was  hardly  a 
single  lord  present,  who  was  not  of  the 
number,  nor  a  single  lord  not  in  bffice  pre* 
sent  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter. 
rDoke  of  Chandos  desired  not  to  be  in- 
auded  in  the  number.]  A  single  excep- 
tion proved  more  strongly  what,  he  said. 
The  noble  duke  was,  he  presumed^  very 
attentive  to  his  duty :  he  had  no  right  to 
doubt  any  thing  which  the  noble  duke 
thought  proper  to  assort.  He  could  adr 
duce  an  unquestionable  proof,  founded  in 
experience,  Uiat  charities  supported,  by 
settled  revenues  were  subject  to  abuse  and 
malversation^  whidi  was,  that  individuals 
and  the  public  were  always  complaining 
ef  them,  while  those  maintained  by  volun- 
tary contribution  were  free  from  those 
objections.  In  the  former,  the  ends  of 
the  charity  were  defeated,  and  the  revenue 
«p|Nropriated  to  the  disposal  of  the  officers 
and  particular  persons  entrusted  by  the 
csoastitotion  of  tne  charity,  whereas,  those 
iK>ble  and  extensive  cluurities,  the  most 
Boble  and  numerous  m  the  world,  which 
irere  supported  by  voluntary  contributions 
•  in  this  great  city,  were  conducted  with 
^ility  and  integrity,  upon  this  clear  ope- 
mtive  ground,  mat  those  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  rendering  them  permaneift,  know, 
that  if  any  frauds  or  abuses  should  be  dis- 
covered, they  would  immediatdy,  the  sup- 
nort  being  withheld,  tall  to  the  ground. 

His  grace  said,  that  the  present  net  re- 
venue of  the  hospital  amounted  to  between 
70  and  80,000/.  per  annum.  The  rental 
«f  the  DerwentwaWr  estate  was  about 
dO,000/.,  the  net  receipt  at  the  treasury  of 
the  hospital,  24tfiOOl.  The  ed,  per  man 
per  month,  for  every  seaman  serving  aboard 
aherojral  navy,  produced aonietunes  more, 
sometimes  less,  according  to.the  number  of 
seamen  voted  and  mustered;  in  times  of 
|)eace,  the  nuaiber  was  comparatively 
small,  in  war  time  very  great ;  at  present 
it  waaabout  26,000/L  'Die  sixpences  paid 
by  persons  in  the  merchants'  service,  about 
12,000^  ;  the  interest  of  245,000/.  3  per 
CGaU  consols  7,320^  His  grace  stated 
two  or  three  other  smaller  sums,  and  made 
the  whole,  including  the  grants  from  par- 
iiament,  to  amount  to  upwards  of  70/)00/. 
per  annum  in  time  of  war,  and  about 
-60,000/.  in  time  of  peace.  This,  he  s^d, 
<was  a  noUe  revenue;  and  if  fiuthfully  ap- 
-plied  was  fully  eonal  to  answer  erery  pur- 
vpose  it-vraa  inbeMcdlo  effi^t»      ^ 


His  grace  observed,  on  the  terms  of  the 
royal  charter,  the  deviations  from  it  in  the 
new  commission,  issued  of  late  years,  and 
the  apparent  intention  of  these  deviations. 
Those  deviations,  he  said,  bore  a  direct  re* 
lation  to  the  late  transactions,  and  seem  to 
authorise,  in  some  measure,  the  various 
abuses  complained  of  by  captain  Baillie, 
being  manifestly  calculated  to  vest  the 
whole  power  in  the  Admiralty-board.   The 
first  ii^tance  which  appeared  was,  that  the 
charter  expressedly  provided  that  none 
but  seafaring  men,  or  persons  bred  to  the 
sea,  should  hold  any  place  or  office  in  the 
hospital ;  that  is,  should  be  officers ;  and  by 
a  subsequent  provision,  it  is  provided  like- 
wise, that  none  but  officers  shall  be  of  the 
council.    The  conclusion  waa  therefore 
self-evident,  that  none  but  seamen  should 
be  of  the  council.     Here  then  was  one  of 
the  capital  grievances  complained  of  .by 
capt.  Baillie,  that  the  officers  of  the  hos- 
pital were  not  seamen,  or  sea 'faring  men ; 
and  of  course,  that  the  very  council,  who 
decided  on  his  complaints  and  conduct  as 
lieutenant  governor,  were  not  competent 
either  to  sit,  hear,  or  determine  on  his 
conduct  and  complaints.    The  very  prime 
grievance,  he  had  to  complain  of,  as  lieu- ' 
tenant  governor,  was^  ihat  landmen  were 
introduced  into  offices,  contrary  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  charter ;  the  per- 
sonal injustice  done  himself,  was,  that  the 
very  men  he  complained  of  were  consti- 
tuted his  judges :  he  did  not  say,  that  the 
new  commission  was  so  worded,  as  to  jus- 
tify so  flagrant  an  innovation  and  abuse ; 
but  he  begged  leave  to  remind  their  lord- 
ships, that  what  was  clear,  direct,  and  ex- 
plicit in  the  charter,  appeared  ambiguous 
and  indefinite  in  the  new  commission.    His 
grace  pointed  out  several  other  alterations 
from  tne  old  cliarter,  expressly  framed  for 
the  purpose  of  vesting  unknown  and  ex- 
traordinary powers  in  the  Admiralty,  or 
rather  the  first  lord,  by  which  the  regula« 
tory   power    of  the   general  court   was 
abridged,  and  that  of  the  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty  considerably  strengthened  and 
increased. 

His  gr^ce  then  proceeded  to  say  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Baillie,  but  m  the 
manner  already  stated,  nor  of  the  facts, 
but  as  they  might  present  themselves  to 
every  one  of  their  lordships'  judgments,  as 
well  as  his.  If  true,  they  well  deserved 
the  attention  and  interposition  of  that 
House ;  if  false,  capt.  Baillie  must  abide 
the  consequences.  They  contained  veiy 
heavy  chafes  indeed|  and  it  behoved  ^ 
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accuser  to  support  them  with  a  suitable  of  the  hospital,  and  the  ease  and  comfort 
degree  of  proot.  He,  for  his  part,  neither 
pledged  himself  to  that  House  or  the  pub* 
he,  ror  their  truth  or  falshoodi  As  a  per- 
son, whose  particular  duty  as  a  governor, 
and  general  obligations  as  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  he  received  the  complaints,  and 
presented  them  to  that  House.  They 
might,  for  all  he  could  undertake  to  say  to 
the  contrary,  have  proceeded  from  mauce, 
pique,  or  disappointment.  He  assured 
their  lordships,  tliat  he  did  not  prejudge 
either  way.  He  had  heard  nothing  on  the 
part  of  the  noble  earl,  who  was  particularly 
pointed  at  by  this  enquiry,  nor  of  the  other 
parties  accused;  he  therefore  expected, 
and  wished  to  be  considered  in  the  situa- 
tion of  every  noble  lord  present,  that  was 
waiting  to  hear  the  written  and  parole 
evidence  adduced  on  both  sides,  and  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  final  opinion,  agreeable  to 
his  judgment  and  conscience. 

Their  lordships  would,  when  formed 
into  a  committee,  be  in  possession  of  eveiy 
fact,  which  came  within  his  knowledge; 
for  the  papers,  from  which  he  had  drawn 
his  chief  information,  were  upon  the 
table;  but  as  it  would  be  presumptuous 
m  him,  to  lead  the  House  into  an  enquiry, 
which  must  from  the  nature  of  it  demand 
80  much  of  their  lordships'  time  and  atten- 
tion, without  statinff,  at  least,  some  of  the 
grounds  which  induced  him,  he  would, 
with  their  permission,  just  give  the  outline, 
or  more  striking  parts,  of  the  srounds  of 
complaint,  on  wl)ich  he  founded  his  claim, 
for  standing  foremost  in  the  present  bu- 
siness. 

The  first  he  should  mention,  was,  that 
of  introducing  landmen,  contrary  to  the 
charter,  into  offices  in  the  hospital.  This 
was  stated  as  the  great  cause  of  abuse  and 
dissention :  abuse,  as  persons  of  that  de- 
scription found  a  separate  interest  in  creat- 
ing  and  perpetuating  the  mischiefs  so 
much  complamed  of;  dissention,  because 
it  created  two  parties  in  the  hospital,  who 
were,  from  their  interests  as  well  as  senti- 
ments, at  perpetual  enmity  with  each 
other. 

He  read  a  list  of  ^  officers,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  charter,  had  no  right  to 
occupy  any  place  whatever  in  the  hospital, 
five  of  whom  were  of  the  council,  and  were 
of  course,  on  the  ground  mentioned  before 
by  him,  excluded  from  the  council.  This 
innovation  had  given  birth  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  landmen  and  seamen,  and  proved 
the  source  of  endless  altercation  and  iU- 
frilli  in  the  coursa  of  whiob^  the  interests 


of  the  pensioners,  were  daUy  sacrificed. 

His  grace  mentioned  the  case  of  a  con- 
tractor (Mellish)  who  had  been  convicted 
in  several  penalties,  for  selling  bull  and 
bull-stag  beef  at  the  price  of  good  fat  ox- 
beef.  This  man  had  been  detected  in  other 
frauds,  such  as  giving  short  weight,  and 
even  stealing  the  meat  he  had  himself 
supplied.  Capt  Baillie  brought  this  fellow 
to  justice,  and  U5  penalties  were  recovered. 
Capt.  Baillie  again  complained,  and  con- 
victed him  upon  his  breach  of  contract, 
for  furnishing  bull-beef,  and,  upon  the  of- 
fence, recovered  only  100/.  the  directors 
having  compromised  the  i^y  r,  and  let  the 
fellow  off:  though,  if  the  affiur  had  not 
been  thus  made  up,  there  would  have  been 
upwards  of  100  penalties  of  10/.  each,  re- 
covered. But  it  any  thmjg^  could  be  more 
extraordinary,  this  man  had  the  contract 
renewed  with  him,  and  is  still  die  actual 
contractor  who  serves  the  hospital. 

It  is  true,  he  heard  that  Mellish  had  of- 
fered the  lowest  terms,  and  that  the  direc- 
tors w;ere  obliged  to  accept  of  them.  The 
apology  was  iSbsurd,  and  carried  falsehood 
upon  the  ver^  face  of  it.  The  directors 
of  Greenwich-hospital  could  not  be  serious 
when  they  set  up  this  defence.  It  was 
well  known,  that  the  navy  board  never 
gave  a  contract  a  second  time  to  any  man 
who  had  failed  in  the  performance  of  the 
preceding  one ;  much  less  to  one  who  had 
been  convicted,  and  openly  and  legally 
convicted  of  a  fraud,  in  a  court  of  iustice. 
He  had  heard,  and  believed,  that  a  learned 
and  noble  lord,  now  present  in  his  place 
(Mansfield)  before  whom  the  cause  was 
tried,  and  (he  first  penaltjr  of  100^  reco- 
vered, expressed  himself  m  terms  of  the 
warmest  mdi^nation ;  and  wished  that  the 
defrauder  might  undergo  the  most  exem- 
plary punishment  the  nature  of  the  cause 
would  permit. 

His  grace,  previous  to  Jiis  opening  on 
the  head  of  frauds,  read  a  second  time  the 
list  ofhindmen  who  were  officers.  The  sur- 
veyor, steward,  secretary,  chaplain,  second 
duuplain,  cook,  under  oook,  scullion,  under 
scullion,  butler,  under  butler,  &c.  and  their 
several  assistants.  He  remarked,  that  the 
spirit  of  excluding  any  person,  bearing  the 
least  relation  to  the  sea,  was  such,  that 
the  woman  who  washed  for  the  hospi^ 
for  which  there  was  a  charge  of  1,400^  « 
year,  the  head  matron,  and  matrons  of  the 
several  wards,  were  all  the  wives  or  widows 
of  landmen ;  while  the  highest  marks  of  fo- 
vour,  tb9  swoan's  wife  or  widow  reodve^ 
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was  that  of  nursing  anj  of  the  pensioners 
who  happened  to  be  ill.  Another  striking 
alteration  from  the  old  charter  was,  that 
though  it  originally  provided,  that  all  the 
revenues,  &c.  of' the  hospital  should  be 
applied  solely  to  the  maintenance  of  sea- 
men and  seafaring  persons,  a  clause  was 
introduced  into  the  new  commission,  for 
empowering  the  corporation  to  dispose  of 
all  the  estates,  revenues,  incomes,  &c.  be* 
longing  to  the  hospital. 

The  next  grievance  his  grace  stated  was, 
'  the  mode  adopted  of  giving  money  in  lieu 
of  provisions.  There  were  two  lists,  called 
the  chalk -off  and  butler*s  list.  All  those 
upon  the  chalk  list  had  money,  in  Ijeu  of 
their  allowance,  twice  a  week ;  all  those 
in  the  butler's  list,  every  day  in  the  week. 
What  was  the  consequence  ?  Great  num- 
bers, almost  all  the  pensioners,  were  in 
either,  by  which  means  the  officers,  baker, 
cook,  &c.  gave  them  a  trifle,  and  enabled 
them  to  get  drunk.  This  was  the  source 
of  endless  confiision  and  disorder;  the 
pensioners  thus  intoxicated,  were  liable  to 
set  the  hospital  on  fire,  were  turbulent, 
and  in  such  a  sj^ate,  it  might  be  well  pre- 
aimned,  were  insolent  and  ungovernable. 
It  proved,  however,  a  great  source  of  pro- 
fit to  the  officers  and  civil  men,  and  was 
equally  disagreeable  to  the  naval  officers, 
who  were  daily  witnesses  to  this  injustice, 
and  the  miscniefs  which  it  occasioned. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  abuses  capt. 
Baillie  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to,  and 
•uch  an  interference,  which  went  to  the 
cutting  off  the  illicit  profits  arising  from 
those  lists,  was  fully  sufficient  to  create  in 
them,  towards  him,  the  most  rooted  en- 
mity and  implacable  resentments. 

The  bread  was  another  subject  of  com- 
plaint, and  the  beer  was  so  bad  at  one 
time,  that  no  less  than  4,000  gallons  of  it 
were  obliged  to  be  staved  as  unfit  for  4ise, 
and  yet  no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  nor  cen- 
sure incurred  by  the  brewer. 

His  grace  stated  likewise  the  abuse  of 
turning  out  the  seamen  from  several 
wards,  to  make  room,  or  rather  to  enlarge 
the  apartments  of  the  civil  officers,  by  which 
the  other  wards  were  crowded,  and  in  one 
instance,  the  shutting  up  the  stair-case, 
leading  to  the  naval  officers'  apartments. 

He  mentroned  several  instances  of  the 
hospital  revenue  having  been  wasted  in 
alterations  and  unnecessary  repairs,  parti- 
cularly in  expending  1,000/.  in  the  clean- 
ing and  refreshing  the  painting  in  the  hall, 
though  the  job  was  not  worth  more  than 
balf  the  money. 
£  VOL.  XX.] 


His  grace  finally  proceeded  to  make  an 
application  of  those  several  charges,  so 
far  as  they  might  be  thought  to  affect 
the  Admiralty-board,  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, &c.  He  said,  captain  Baillie,  afler 
several  fruitless  attempts  to  rectify  the 
abases  himself,  had  stsited  them  in  a  pam- 
phlet, accompanied  with  a  letter  to  lord 
Sandwich ;  that  getting  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer, he  wrote  a  second  time,  and  beggeti 
that  a  full  meeting  of  all  the  governors, 
directors,  &c.  might  be  called,  by  previous 
notice  in  the  London  Gazette,  to  enquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  facts  contained  in  his 
publication.  A  court  was  called,  in  the 
usual  manner,  without  any  notice  given  in 
the  Gazette ;  and  when,  at  that  meeting, 
he  objected  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  none 
but  particular  persons  had  notice,  and 
them  by  special  summons,  the  first  lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  who  was  present,  replied, 
that  it  was  in  his  power  solely  to  give  or- 
ders for  the  attendance  of  whom  he 
pleased;  that  at  the  court,  thus  consti- 
tuted, the  captain's  complaints  were  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  composed  of  the  very 
persons  mostly  against  whom  his  charges  ' 
were  made; — he  attended,  however,  at 
that  committee ;  but  what  was  the  conse- 
quence ?  He  stood  there  as  a  culprit,  to 
answer  charges,  but  was  not  permitted  to 
go  into  his  proofs :  nay,  more,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  go  into  his  defence.  Mr. 
Cust,  the  chairman,  refused  to  hear  him, 
either  as  an  accuser,  or  as  the  person  ac- 
cused. It  was  true,  he  told  him  that  he 
should  be  heard;  but  Mr.  Cust  not  at- 
tending afterwards,  his  promise  was  not 
performed.  Mr.  Barker,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Cust  in  the  chair,  even  refused  to 
pi*omise ;  so  that  the  event  was  exactly  as 
might  be  expected:  he  was  condemned 
unheard  by  the  party  accused ;  and,  on 
the  report  being  received  by  the  general, 
court,  the  court  agreed  to  the  terms  of 
the  report,  by  consenting  to  his  suspen- 
sion, and  recommending  to  the  first  lord 
of  the  Admiralty  to  remove  him  from  his 
post  in  the  hospital. 

What  was  the  noble  lord's  conduct^ 
afler  continuing  him  under  suspension  for 
some  months?  He  at  length  dismis:$ed 
him  from  his  post,  the  just  reward  of  up- 
wards of  40  years  service.  Here  the  first 
injnry  was  completed ;  for,  as  he  had  been 
condemned  in  the  first  instance  without 
an  hearing,  so  he  was  dismissed  contrary 
to  law ;  foi;  he  had  not  even  the  favour  of 
a  mock  trial.  He  confessed  it  was  compe- 
tent to  lord  Sandwich  tp  dismiss  him  for . 

[21] 
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misconduct  or  misbehaviour — Had  bis 
lordship  .any  proof  of  either  ?  None  that 
he  could  finally  proceed  upon.  Captain 
Baillie  had  a  conditional  freehold  in  his 
o£Bce,  and  until  the  person  authorised  to 
dismiss  him  had  proper  proof  that  he  had 
forfeited  the  office,  by  a  breach  of  the  con* 
dition  on  which  be  held  it,  that  of  a  faith- 
ful  perfqnnance,  it  was  incompetent  to 
his  lordship  either  to  remove  or  dismiss 
him. 

The  mentioning  the  period  which  took 
place  between  lus  suspension  and  final 
dismission,  brought  fully  to  his  recollec- 
tion a  very  strong  part  of  the  captain's 
case,  that  was  a  negociation,  carried  on 
by  verbal  messages,  which  passed  be- 
tween bim  and  the  noble  earl.  During 
this  interim,  a  proposition  came  from  his 
lordship,  that  it  capt.  Baillie  would  con- 
sent to  stop  all  further  proceedings,  and 
take  no  notice  in  point  of  the  report,  he 
would  procure  an  equivalent  of  6bo/.  per 
annum,  which  was  equal  to  the  profits  of 
his  deputy  govemorsnip.  This  proposal 
capt.  BaiUie,  in  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman, 
'  an  officer,  and  an  honest  man,  rejected, 
though,  if  his  soul  was  not  superior  to  his 
circumstances,  it  was  a  strong  temptation, 
eonsidering  he  had  a  wife  and  several 
children  to  maintain.  The  motive  assign- 
ed for  thb  offisr,  he  understood,  was  to  pre- 
vent the  affiur  coming  before  parliament. 

His  grace  then  moved  <*  That  the  House 
do  form  itself  into  a  Committee  to  take 
into  consideration  the  several  Papers  re- 
lative to  the  Management  of  Greenwich 
Hospital."  Before  he  sat  down,  he  re- 
itiarked,  if  the  fact  relative  to  the  sup-, 
posed  neffociation  was  true,  that  either 
the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Admi- 
ralty looked  upon  capt.  Baillie  as  an  in- 
jured man,  or  had  acted  extremely  wrong, 
'  in  proposing  to  give  him  *  an  equivalent, 
when  he  looked  i^n  him  as  aeserving 
dismission,  for  his  misbehaviour,  miscon- 
duct, and  inability  to  discharge  the  func- 
tk>ns  of  his  office. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  said,  he  should 
not  adhere  to  niethod  or  arrangement  in 
replying  to  the  several  parts  of  the  noble 
duke's  speech,  for  he  should  answer  the 
last  part  of  it  first.  As  to  the  negocia- 
tion,  which  the  noble  duke  stated,  he  af- 
firmed, upon  his  honour,  that  it  was  false. 
The  motives  ascribed  to  him  were  from 
their  nature  improbi^le.  In  the  firtt 
place,  there  was  nothing  he  more  desired, 
than  that  capt.  Baillie  should  give  a  pub- 
lic answer  to  the  report :  and  as  to  the 


other  motive,  that  of  keeping  the  affidf 
fron^  parliament,  his  answer  was  that  par* 
liament  were  already  in  possession  of  it, 
and  that  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  capt. 
Baillie  to  prevent  it.  He  further  assured 
their  lordships  that  he  sent  no  message  to 
capt.  Baillie ;  for  the  truth  was,  that  he 
had  received  one  from  him.  Mr.  Murphy 
was  the  person  who  delivered  him  the 
message;  he  believed  he  could  justify 
him  ;  he  looked  upon  him  to  be  a  gentle* 
man,  and  was  sure,  when  examined,  he 
would  tell  the  truth. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Com* 
mittee,  lord  Scarsdale  in  the  chair. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  then  opened 
the  manner  in  which  he  proposed  to  pro- 
ceed, and  to  arrange  and  select  the  evi- 
dence, which  was  bringing  witnesses  at 
once  to  every  distinct  head,  and  not  exa- 
mining any  witness  to  what  he  might  know 
of  several  di&rent  heads.  Should  the 
other  mode  be  adopted,  that  of  examining 
every  witness  relative  to  every  thing  he 
knew  at  once,  it  would  afterwards  be  im- 
possible to  arrange  or  select  the  evidence 
without  an  infinity  of  trouble  and  confii^ 
sion. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  opposed  this 
mode  of  proceeding  strenuouslv.  He 
said  it  would  be  a  very  great  hardship  to 
have  all  the  witnesi^s  attend  the  enquiry 
from  beginning  to  end,  which  must  be  tfaie 
case,  should  the  noble  duke's  proposition 
be  attended  to. 

The  duke  of  Richmond's  motion  wai 
agreed  to. 

The  Committee  then  commenced  their 
labours  on  the  following  day,  and  con- 
tinued their  sittings,  with  little  interrup- 
tion, until  the  month  of  June.  ,  Numerous 
witnesses  were  examined  on  both  sides. 
The  whole  of  the  evidence  would  be  too 
voluminous  for  insertion;  but  the  8ub« 
stance  of  it  will  be  found  accurately  de^ 
tailed  in  the  6peec{ies  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond  and  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich, 
on  the  14th  of  May  and  the  7th  of  June. 

May  14.  The  evidence  in  support  of 
the  Enquiry  being  closed,  this  oay,  as 
soon  as  the  House  went  into  the  Com* 
mittee, 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich*  rose,  and  qpoktt 
as  follows : 


*  From  the  original  Edition  printed  for  T. 
Cadell. 
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Mjlordf,  after  the  soleronity  with  which 
this  Eoquirj  into  the  Management  of 
Greenwich  hospital  has  heen  brought 
into  this  House,  and  the  great  expectation 
of  the  public  from  so  long  and  so  mioutp 
Ma  examination  of  it  by  some  of  the  ablest 
men  in  this  kingdom,  if  it  should  appear 
that  the  charges  brought  against  myself 
mad  the  several  persons  mentioned  in  the 
printed  memorial  now  on  your  lordships* 
table,  are  false  and  groundless,  I  flatter 
myself,  that  vour  lordships  will  think,  that 
both  I  and  the  other  persons  in  auestion, 
«re  entitled  to  the  countenance  ana  nrotec- 
tioa  of  this  House:  that  they  will  be  (I 
believe  1  may  venture  to  say  that  they  are) 
proved  to  be  so,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
*— very  little  argument  or  proof,  except 
what  has  come  out  from  the  witnesses  on 
the  other  side,  is  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

It  seems,  however,  incumbent  on  me  to 
take  up  a  little  of  your  lordships'  time,  to 
0pea  to  you  the  mode  in  which  I  mean  to 
answer  the  several  charges  against  me, 
and  to  explain  how  far  I  thmk  myself 
obUged  to  ^iter  into  this  discussion.  I 
must  therefore  premise  to  your  lordships, 
that  I  shall  only  undertake  to  answer  such 
charges  as  have  been  urged  against  me 
personally,  either  as  a  commissioner  and 
governor  of  the  hospital,  or  as  first  lord 
of  the  Admiralty. 

Had  I  not  considered  the  enquiry  as  an 
attack  upon  myself,  I  should  not  have 
given  way  to  it  as  a  member  of  this  House, 
as  it  is  a  business  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  very  improper  to  take  up  almost  a 
whole  session  in  this  great  and  heredi- 
tary  council  of  the  nation.  1  will  not ' 
enter  into  any  discussion  whether  the 
noble  lords  who  brought  the  business  be- 
fore the  House  meant  to  bring  a  charge 
•gainst  me ;  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say, 
that  the  book  upon  your  lordships'  table 
contains  charges  of  a  very  grievous  nature 
against  me ;  no  less  than  refusals  to  re- 
dress complaints ;  denials  of  justice;  par- 
tialities against  those  whom  I  thought  ad- 
verse to  my  purposes.  It  is  said,  that  my 
personal  views  and  interests,  connections 
and  prejudices,  are  the  leading  motives 
which  govern  the  hospital.  That  I  was 
the  first  who  conceived,  or  at  least  ven- 
tured to  put  fully  in  practice,  the  opinion 
that  the  offices  of  Greenwich  hospital 
ntfght  with  impunity  be  converted  into 
emoluments  for  an  election.  That  to  en- 
able me  to  return  members  to  parliament 
tor  a  single  borough,  Greenwich  hospital 


has  been  converted  into  an  engine  of  cor** 
ruption,  and  a  den  of  borough  jobbers. 
That  the  government  of  the  hospital  has 
undergone  a  total  perversion.  That  the 
noble  design  of  the  establishment  has  been 
perverted,  and  that  I  only  consider  Green- 
wich hospital  as^an  appendage  to  my  pri- 
vate fortune. 

I  shall  not,  however,  enter  into  any  de- 
fence, except  upon  those  articles  of  accu^ 
sation  which  have  been  attempted  to  be 
supported  by  evidence ;  having  a  nsht  to 
consider  the  other  charges  as  abandoned 
by  the  adverse  parties.  I  will  therefore 
select  those  points,  which  upon  these  prin* 
ciples  it  seems  advisable  for  me  to  speak 
to.  1  will  consider  how  they  have  been 
supoorted,  and  endeavour  to  draw  to  your 
loroships'  recollection  the  evidence  which 
has  been  eiven;  and  this,  I  flattter  myself 
will  be  deemed  fully  sufficient  to  refute 
them. 

I  cannot  suppose  that  it  will  be  expect- 
ed that  I  should  enter  into  the  discussion 
of  .any  legal  noints;  if  there  are  any  such 
questions  of  law,  relative  taithe  manage- 
ment of  Greenwich  hospital,  I^  profess 
myself  incompetent  jto  decide  upon  them  ; 
and  if  it  were  otherwise,  this  is  not  the 
time  or  place  to  discuss  them. 

Let  me  ask,  whether  any  matter  has 
been  offered  to  your  lordships  which  could 
not  be  enquired  into  in  its  proper  court  ^ 
Has  any  right  been  withheld  from  any  per- 
son who  had  not  a  proper  legal  remedy  in 
the  usual  course  of  j^dicature?  If  any 
individual  was  improperly  treated  in  the 
ordinary  business  and  affairs  of  the  hos- 
pital, hiad  he  not  the  council  and  direc- 
tion of  the  hospital  to  resort  to?  If  he 
still  thought  himself  aggrieved  by  the  de« 
clsion  of  the  council  and  direction,  much 
less  pains  than  those  which  brought  the 
business  here,  might  have  carried  it  into 
the  courts  below.  If  captain  Baillie  was 
injur^  by  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee, is  there  not  a  proper  mode  of  sub- 
jecting there  protceedings  to  the  opinion  of 
the  KingVbench  ?  If  captain  Baillie  has 
been  unjustly  removed  from  his  office* 
cannot  the  court  of  Kin^s-bencb  restore 
him?  In  short,  has  any  thing  been  brought 
before  your  lordships  ?  was  it  probable, 
was  it  possible,  that  any  thing  could  be 
brought  before  your  lordships,  in  the 
course  of  this  business,  which  might  not 
have  been  enquired  into  in  Greenwich 
hospital  or  Westminster-hall? 

As  to  myself)  I  am  conScious  I  have 
done  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  judgmentf 
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and  according  to  precedent ;  when  I  have 
received  complaints,  I  have  listened  to 
them  from  whatever  quarter  they  cantie, 
and  given  such  redress  as  I  thought  my- 
feelf  authorized  to  aflbrd.  I  have  suspended 
and  removed  officers  who,  I  thought,  had 
misbehaved ;  ^nd  I  defy  the  blackest  ma- 
lice to  suggest,  that  I  have  ever  lowered 
my  dignity,  by  shewing  the  least  degree 
of  partiality  in  any  sudi  exertion  of  the 
power  with  which  I  thought  myself  in- 
vested. 

Here,  my  lords,  ends  every  thing  which 
I  think  necessary  to  say  by  way  of  intro- 
duction to  what  I  consider  as  my  own  de- 
fence, in  answer  to  what  has  been  thrown 
out  agamst  me. 

As  to  an^  abuses  in  the  management 
of  this  charity,  in  which  I  cannot  be  per- 
aonally  concerned  (and  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  infinitely  less  than  can  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  management  of  any 
other  charity,  equally  extensive)  if  the 
House  thinks  that  we  are  warranted  to  sit 
as  a  commission  for  chartti^le  uses,  or  a 
court  of  chancery,  they  will  act  as  they 
judge  proper  upon  that  occasion;  and,  in- 
deedy  since  we  have  gone  so  far  as  to  hear 
evidence  upon  many  supposed  abuses 
against  several  persons,  who,  I  am  per- 
suaded, are  perfectly  innocent  (though  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  state  theur  case  as 
a  matter  proper  for  parliamentary  enquiry) 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  your  lord- 
ships' humagity  will  lead  you  to  give  up 
some  more  of  your  time,  in  order  to  allow 
them  an  opportunity  of  bringing  evidence 
in  their  own  exculpation.  In  this  business 
1  am  as  ready  to  give  my  assistance,  as 
any  other  lord  of  this  House ;  but  I  de- 
sire that  I  may  not  be  considered  as  a 
principal  in  the  management  of  it,  or  as  a 
party  concerned.  Before  I  conclude,  I 
nope  there  will  be  no  impropriety  in  my 
mentioning  to  your  lordships  a  few  in- 
stances, in  which  I  have  shewn  myself  a 
true  friend  to  Greenwich-hospital.  I 
doubt  not  other  first  lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty have  had  the  same  inclination  to  be- 
friend that  noble  charity,  as  I  have  always 
entertained ;  but  few  of  them  have  had  so 
much  power  of  doing  it,  from  the  much 
longer  time  I  have  sat  at  the  board,  than 
i  believe  any  other  person  ever  did,  and 
from  my  having  had  no  military  avoca- 
tions to  employ  my  time  iu  the  service  of 
my  country. 

I  can  say,  with  the  strictest  truth,  that 
if  I  have  merit  in  any  part  of  my  conduct^ 


it  is  my  constant  attention  to  the  welfare 
and  improvement  of  this  noble  charity:  it 
has  been  my  favourite  and  unrivalled  ob- 
iect;  and  I  have  never,  for  a  moment, 
lost  sight  of  what  could  any  way  be  turned 
to  its  advantage.  Your  lordships  will  ob- 
serve, that  I  have  been  in  the  Admiralty, 
at  different  times,  above  seventeen  years, 
which  has  given  me  the  means  of  doing 
much  more  than  any  of  my  predecessors 
in  office.  When  first  I  came  into  the 
office,  in  the  year  IT^i*,  there  were  only 
1,000  pensioners  in  the  hospital;  they 
have  been  increasing  gradually,  till  they 
are  now  go^  to  2,169;  800  of  whom  have 
been  added  during  the  time  of  my  being 
at  the  board  of  Admiralty;  and  I  must 
observe  to  your  lordships,  that  so  much 
has  the  revenue  of  the  hospital  increased, 
by  the  care  and  attention  that  have  been 
paid  to  the  management  of  it,  that  all  thi« 
lias  been  done  without  burthening  the 
public,  and  without  demanding  from  them 
the  assistance  of  a  single  shilling.  Indeed, 
for  these  three  last  years,  4,000/.  has  been 
given  by  parliament,  but  that  was  not 
wanted  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  ori- 
ginal augmented  establishment  of  pen- 
sioners ;  it  is  to  give  aid  to  an  additional 
charity  of  out-pensioners,  which  was 
established  at  the  end  of  the  last  war,  to 
which  the  public  at  first  gave  10,000/.  for 
some  years  nothing,  as  it  was  then  de* 
frayed  out  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
hospital,  and  as  that  diminished  in  time  of 
peace,  when  fewer  seamen  are  voted,  it 
was  necessary  to  apply  to  parliament  for 
4,000/.  for  the  sole  purpose  of  paying  the 
out-pensioners. 

The  exact  state  of  this  question  will 
appear  from  the  following  Account,  which 
will  shew,  that  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
out-pensioners,  from*  the  year  1763  to 
1778,  the  hospital  has  expended  near 
6,000/. 

Money  Granted  hy  ParUament* 


lest  establishment 

i". 

in  1763      -        - 

-      -    10,000 

1764      -       - 

.      -    10,000 

1765      - 

.      .     5,000 

1766    1771     V 

1767     1772     / 

1768    1773     y 

Nothing. 

1769    1774     V 

1770                J 

1775      - 

-      .     6.000 

1776      - 

-      .     5,000 

1777      -       . 

.      .     4,0Q0 
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1778      -        -       .      -     4,000 

44,000 

Expence  ormaiDtenance        -      108,455 

Fiid  out  of  the  hospital  revenue   jir.59,455 


Which  it  could  not  have  done,  had  not 
the  income  been  greatly  improved. 

A«  a  proof,  that  under  my  administra- 
tion, the  estates  of  the  haenital  have  not 
been  much  mismanaged,  I  have  the  satis- 
faction to  inform  your  lordships,  that  the 
Denrentwater  estate,  which  in  1 745  ( when 
I  just  came  to  the  board )  produced  6,9001. 
DOW  produces  11,988/.  and  in  a  few  years 
will  be  raised  3,000/.  more,  there  having 
been  tenders  already  actually  made  to  the 
amount  of  upwarda  of  that  sum  more  than 
the  former  rents,  upon  leases  for  21  years. 
This  b  exclusive  ot  the  lead  mines,  which 
€ommu$n6us  aititii,  produce  a  clear  8|000/. 
a  year. 

In  order  for  the  better  improvement, 
aadfor  obtaining  a  more  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  real  value  of  this  estate,  two 
of  the  dtirectors  were  employed  about  five 
or  six  years  ago  to  visit  the  several  estates, 
aad  to  inake  their  report  of  any  improve- 
ments that  might  be  made.  This  measure 
bad  the  most  salutary  e&cts ;  the  two  di- 
rectors did  their  duty  like  able  and  honest 
men ;  aod  1  have  no  doubt,  but  that  in 
consequence  of  their  inyestigations,  the 
income  of  the  estate  wiU  be  ii^  a  few  years 
considerably  augmented;  probably  to 
many  thousands  a  year.  One  great  im- 
provement has  been  the  erecting  a  large 
smelting  mill  and  refinery,  which  have 
answered  beyond  imagination,  and  con- 
siderably impfoved  the  income.  Before 
<he  erecting  of  that  mill,  wt  were  obliged 
to  carry  our  ore  to  be  manufactured,  and 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  manufacturers. 

Captain  Baillie,  and  the  witnesses  he 
has  brought  to  the  bar,  have  been  continu- 
aBy  throwing  out,  that  he  was  the  true 
uia  unvaried  friend  to  the  pensioners,  in- 
sinuating thereby,  that  he  was  their  only 
friend,  and  that  they  are  neglected  by 
others,  whose  duty  it  equally  is  to  be  at- 
tentive to  their  interests. 

I  have  not  made  anv  parade  of  what  I 
bai^  done  for  them ;  but  I  believe  I  may 
venture  to  say,  now  1  am  called  upon,  that 
they  never  had  so  true,  so  constant,  and 
so  effectual  a  friend  as  myseE  When  I 
fint  came  into  ofBce,  there  was;io  particu- 


lar place  allotted  to  the  sick ;  thev  were 
mixed  in  the  hospital  with  those  in  health; 
and  though  particular  wards  were  allotted 
to  them,  they  not  only  took  up  the  room 
(^healthy  people,  but  could  not  be  so  well 
attended,  and  so  private,  as  the  nature  of 
their  infirmities  required,  and  as  an  addi- 
tional hospital,  erected  purposely  for  them^ 
allows  ;  besides  this,  the  great  danger  of 
infection  in  communicative  disorders  is  now 
greatly  lessened,  and  the  frequency  of  bu- 
rials entirely  removed  from  the  eyes  of 
those  who  are  most  likely  to  be  hurt  by 
such  a  sight,  and  who  ought  to  be  led 
through  the  remainder  of  their  life  with  as 
few  unpleasing  objects  aa  their  situation 
wUl  admit  of. 

This  infirmary  f  which  is  allowed  to  be 
one  of  the  completest  hospitals  in  the 
kingdom^  was  established  under  my  direc- 
tion ;  ana  I  may  almost  claim  the  honour 
of  being  the  sole  founder  of  it 

To  prevent  abuses  in  the  admission  of 
improper  cAijects  into  the  hospital,  I  hsKwm 
always  attended  the  quarterly  examinatioa 
of  the  candidates  for  admission ;  1  have 
myself  examined  into  their  pretensions, 
from  age,  infirmities,  and  time  of  service, 
and  have  classed  them,  for  preference  in 
admission,  singly,  accordine  to  those  pre- 
tensions ;  and  1  have  rigidly  adhered  to  a 
fixed  rule  1  have  made,  never  to  attend  to 
any  application,  or  to  receive  any  petition 
about  the  admission  of  a  pensioner.  There 
are  lords  that  hear  me,  some  of  my  best 
and  most  respected  friends,  who  know  the 
truth  of  what  I  say,  by  the  refusal  I  have 
made  to  attend  to  their  solicitations  on 
this  subject ;  and  1  have  in  my  hand  a  let- 
ter from  a  very  respectable  peer  (lord 
Petre)  of  this  realm,  which  1  shall  read  as 
part  of  my  speech,  which  will  shew  the 
umguage  I  have  held,  when  these  sort  of 
applications  have  reached  me. 

"  Park-lane,  Feb.  25, 1779. 

**  My  lord ;  it  makes  me  very  happy  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  be  of  any  service 
to  your  lordship,  and  should  it  be  neces^ 
sary,  I  shall  be  ready  to  obey  your  com- 
mands. It  is  with  the  greatest  truth  I  caa 
assure  the  House,  that  your  lordship,  widi 
infinite  politeness,  refused  admitting  a  per- 
son into  Greenwich  hospital  in  whose  fa- 
vour I  interested  myselt,  and  gave  as  the 
only  reason,  that  your  lordship  had  made 
it  an  establhhed  rule,  never  to  prefi&r  any 
one  on  recommendation  to  the  prejudice 
of  many  deserving  objects  that  had  no 
friends  to  solicit  for  them.  I  am,  my  lord, 
&c*  PaxRE.'* 
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Another  ooint  ia  whidi  I  have  much 
befriended  toe  pensioners^  was  the  esta- 
blishing a  new  dining-hall,  which  was  c^ooe 
under  mj  absolute  and  sole  durection,  and 
from  my  own  discofery  how  it  might  be 
executed.  The  mode  of  dining  the  pen« 
sbnersy  till  within  these  last  four  or  fi^e 
years,  was  in  one  hall,  in  .which  tables 
were  laid  for  600  men,  and  there  were  600 
more  waiting  at  the  door  to  succeed  them; 
when  the  first  set  had  hurried  over  their 
dinner,  tJie  second  came  in  upon  the  filth 
of  the  others,  and  into  the  nauseous  smell 
of  a  room  in  which  so  large  a  number  of 
guests  had  been  feeding.  Wishing  to  re- 
medy this  nuisance^  for  such  I  must  call 
It,  I  made  it  my  business  to  seardi  and  en- 
quire whether  any  pkce  could  be  found 
Uf  receive  the  secx>nd  set  of  hungry  pen- 
aiooers,  and  to  relieve  theda  firom  the  si- 
tuation in  which  Tantalus  is  placed  by  the 
poets,  as  having  provisions  at  his  chin, 
without  the  possibility  of  his  getting  at 
Ibem.  In  consequence  of  this  investiga- 
tion^  I  found  that  there  was  another  mdl 
that  was  in  a  manner  useleM,  being  eni- 
ployed  only  as  a  sort  of  lumber  room,  or 
storehouse  for  the  stewards,  and  other 
stores.  This  room  I  ordered  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  dining-hall,  and  a  new 
i:!tchen  to  be  fitted  up  to  supply  tables  for 
600.  more  men ;  whicn  nupnber  have  dined 
comfortably  together,  at  the  same  time 
that  600  <»  their  brethren  were  at  table 
elsewhere.  1  will  mention  but  one  more 
improvement  made  by  me,  and  that  is 
having  constantly  set  my  face  against  the 
allowing  the  inferior  offices  to  be  per* 
formed  by  deputy.  This  conduct  dees 
not  savour  of  the  character  of  a  borough- 
jobber,  and  one  that  made  Greenwich 
hospital  an  appendage  to  his  own  private 
fortune.  My  lords,  till  ray  time,  most  of 
the  inferior  offices,  such  as  those  of  the 
cooks,  their  mates,  scullery-men,  &c.  were 
done  by  deputy,  which  certainly  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  giving  stipends  of  20 
or  SOL  a  year  to  the  voters  oriservants  of 
the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  This  I 
absolutely  abolished ;  apd  there  is  but  one 
^  these  officers  who  acts  b^  deputy,  and 
him  I  have  suffered  to  remain,  because  he 
was  put  in  by  one  of  my  predecessors,  who 
I  would  not  wish  to  OTOnd.  I  acted  very 
difierently  with  regard  to  a  man  of  my 
own,  whose  name  is  Joy,  and  who  was*  a 
Huntingdonshire  freeholder.  I, made  him 
a  scullery-man,  and  finding  that  he  did 
not  attend  to  his  business,  and  had  got 
another  person  to  do  it  for  him,  I  turnued 


him  out  of  his  place,  nor  did  his  Hunting- 
donshire merit  avail  him,  or  prevent  hia 
being  sacrificed  as  an  example  to  other 
delinquents. 

It  has  been  ^ven  out,  and  was  generally 
believed,  that  instead  of  admitting  decay- 
ed seamen  as  pensioners,  I  had  mled  the 
hospital  with  Huntingdonshire  voters  and 
lanamen.  I  now  most  solemnly  declare, 
that  out  of  2fl€9  pensioners  at  present  in 
the  hospital,  there  is  not,  to  my  know- 
ledge, a  single  Huntingdonshire  man,  nor 
one  who  is  nol  thoroughly  qualified  firooa 
length  of  service  at  sea,  and  infirmities, 
acquired  in  the  performance  of  his  duty 
as  a  seaman. 

I  do  not  say  this  to  gain  applause :  I 
know  I  have  done  nothing  more  than  what 
m^  own  heart  leads  me  to  think  evary  maa 
will  do  who  feels  for  the  suffiBrings  o£  hb 
fellow  creatures;  I  should  therefcnre  flat-  ^ 
ter  myself,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  my 
pomtmg  out  these  circumstances,  and  in- 
timating, that  even  if  any  malversations 
laid  to  my  charge  had  been  proved,  there 
were  some  parU  of  mv  cimduct  which 
should  have  lessened  the  indiffnation  of 
mankind  against  me :  but,  thank  God,  no 
such  malversations  have  been  proved,  and 
~i  flatter  myself,  that  when  this  enquiry  is 
ended,  my  reputation  will  not  suffer  by 
the  long  and  serious  examination  of  my 
conduct. 

The  Charges  that  have  beea  attempted 
to  be  proved  are, 

1.  That  the  charter  was  fonned  by  the 
immediate  care  and  abilities  of  Mr.  Ibbet- 
son,  under  the  inspection  of  lord  Sand- 
wich. 

2.  Tliat  several  landmen  are  appointed 
to  hold  offices  in  Greenwich  hospitaL 

3.  That  clerks  and  under  officers  are  al- 
lowed to  lodge  in  the  ho^ital. 

4.  Tha^  I  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
complaints. 

5.  That  I  appointed  the  committee  un- 
fairly and  improperly. 

6.  That  I  directed  Mr.  Butler  to  nego- 
ciate  with  Mr.  Murphy,  and  that  the  ne« 
gociation  began  on  my  side* 

7.  That  Mr.  Cooke  was  employed  by 
me  to  intimidate  Mr.  Le  Fevre,  and  othen. 

I  shall  take  them  one  by  one,  according  * 
to  the  order  in  which  Ihave  named  them, 
and  endeavour  to  bring  to, your  lordships* 
recoUection   how  they  have  been   aup* 
ported. 

The  first  charge  that  was  made  against- 
me  relates  to  thealteratioa  of  the»4:lmrter, 
and  the  new  book  of  instructions;  it  has 
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beed  said  that  whatever  respectable  forms 
they  may  have  gone  through,  they  were 
in  ract  prepared  under  my  inspection,  and 
by  the  immediate  care  and  abilities  of  the 
secretary  to  the  directors — That  there  are 
a  variety  of  omissions  and  additions^  in  the 
new  charter,  «li  of  which  have  an  uniform 
tendency  to  lessen  the  number  and  force 
of  the  several  checks  at  first  established, 
and  reduce  the  whole  to  an  absolute  de* 
pendence  on  the  Admiralty. 

Evidence  to  this  point  in  my  own  be- 
half  I  shall  bring  none :  1  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  your  lordships'  opinion  of 
me  on  these  particulars,  should  rest^pon 
the  evidence  brought  by  my  accusers.  I 
appeal  to  the  recollection  of  your  lord- 
nips,  and  to  the  evidence  on  the  table, 
whether  there  is  the  slightest  proof  of  con- 
nection between  me  and  any  of  the  per- 
sons employed  in  framinff  the  new  charter. 

The  first  evidence  who  was  called  on 
this  subject  was  Mr.  Everist,  the  solicitor 
of  the  hospital ;  he  has  disclaimed  having 
the  Heast  connection  with  me,  having  ever 
heard  me  speak  to  him,  or  having  ever 
received  from  me  the  smallest  direction 
about  the  charter :  his  share  in  preparing 
the  charter  seems  Io  have  been  exceed- 
iagly  small.  He  prepared  the  first  draft 
of  i^  this  he  submitted  to  Mr.  Sibthorpe, 
who  was  at  that  tim^  joint  solicitor  to  the 
hospital  with  him ;  firom  this  time  he  seems 
Io  have  taken  no  further  part  in  the  busi- 
ness. As  to  my  interference,  or  the  in- 
terference of  Mr.  Ibbetson,  the  secretary 
of  the  hospital,  hisdeckurations  were  uni- 
ferm  and  distinct,  that  neither  of  us  were 
oonceraed  in  drawing  the  charter,  or  sug- 
gesting any  of  the  alterations  in  it. 

Mr.  Eden^s  ver^  able  and  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  whole  matter  comes 
next;  he  informed  your  lordships  of  all 
the  transactions  relative  to  the  new  char- 
ter in  every  stage  of  its  progression,  and 
|>y  his  evidence,  your  lordships  are  now 
perfbctly  apprized  that  the  charter  was 
prepared  in  the  manner  it  should  be  pre- 

Credf;  tfant  the  draft  of  it  was  drawn  bv 
r.  Everist,  the  solicitor  of  the  hospital, 
lAerwards  corrected  by  Mr.  Sibthorpe, 
his  partner,  and  much  nis  senior  in  busi- 
Hess^  that  it  was  then  laid  befbre  Mr. 
Sden,  the  auditor,  and  one  of  the  council 
of  the  hospital.  That  some  aHenUiotis  in 
ii  were  suggested  by  hhn ;  that  these  al- 
tentidis  were  afterwards  inserted  by  Mr. 
^thorpe,  that  the  draft  so  prepared  and 
Mended  was  laid  before -Mr.  Eden,  and 
his  Majes^s  law  officers^  \ik  attorney, 


and  solicitor  general,  and  by  them  finally 
perused  and  approved  for  his  Majesty  to 
sign. 

The  declarations  of  Mr.  Eden  agreed 
with  those  of  Mr.  Everist,  he  disdaimed 
the  least  connection  with  Mr.  Ibbetson  in 
this  particular  business,  and  disavowedthe 
interference  of  myself  or  any  other  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers. 

The  next  evidence  your  lordsihips  called 
for  was  Mr.  Sibthorpe ;  his  evidence  per* 
fectlv  coincided  with  that  of  Mr.  £den, 
he  denied  that  Mr.  Ibbetson  had  ever 
communicated  with  him  on  this  business. 
He  denied  that,  I  had  ever  spoken  to  him 
on  the  subject. 

Captain  Baillie  declared  in  evidence, 
that  the  draft  of  the  charter  had  not  been 
read  at  the  general  court  before  it  was 
finally  approved;  it  appears  from  thd 
books  of  the  general  court  that  it  was 
read  on  the  10th  of  March,  1774,  and 
afterwards,  when  it  was  perfected  at  ano- 
ther general  court,  on  oie  16th  of  Dec, 
1775;  it  had  also  be^n  read  at  the  boat^ 
9f  directors  in  the  intermediate  time,  in 
the  presence  of  captain  BailUe,  who  was 
I  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
I  Mr.  Ibbetson  was  called  upon  frequently 
,  in  the  course  of  this  business ;  and,  I  be- 
lieve, every  one  of  your  lordships  is  sensi* 
]  ble  of  the  readiness,  the  candour,  and  the 
'  accuracy,  with  which  he  stated,  and  the 
perspicuity  with  whidi  he  explained  every 
part  of  the  transactions  be  was  desired  to 
elucidate.  He  gave  your  lordships  his 
oath  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  connec- 
tion with  any  person  concerned  in  draw- 
ing the  charter,  and  that  he  had  not  once 
spoken  with  me  on  the  subject ;  and  yet 
captain  Baillie  in  his  outset  informed  your 
lordships,  that  Mr.  Ibbetson  was  the  per-* 
son  wh6  drew  up  the  charter. 

Thus  were  the  accusations  against  me, 
respecting  the  charter,  contradicted  by 
the  united  testimony  of  every  witness 
summoned  to  your  lordships'  bar. 

The  next  accusation  respects  the  merit 
of  the  alterations  in  the  charter ;  as  the 
sli^test  reason  has  not  hitherto  appeared 
to  charge  these  alterations  against  me,  or 
upon  my  particuhir  influence  with  those 
who  were  concerned  in  preparing  it,  I 
should  be  justified  in  waving  all  enquiry 
on  this  head,  but  I  owe  it  to  the  puolic, 
to  your  lordships,  and  to  the  respectable 
inluibitants  of  Greenwich  hospital,  toln- 
^rm  you,  that  there  is  not  ib  any  of  these 
alterations  the  slightest  circumstance  at 
which  the  friend  of  the  seamen  shotdd. 
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Uke  alann.    In  no  one  instance  are  hit 
interests  prejudiced,  in  many  promoted. 

The  only  instance  which  bears  even  an 
appearance  of  lessening  the  seaman's  pre- 
jrogativeSy  is,  that  the  right  of  recommen* 
dation  to  offices,  which  by  the  commission 
was  Tested  in  the  court  of  commissioners, 
is  omitted  in  the  charter,  and  the  power 
of  appointing  them  vested  solely  m  the 
Admiralty. 

This  ract  was  fully  explained  by  Mr. 
Eden,  and  usage,  as  well  as  common  sense, 
•hews  that  it  was  never  intended  that  the 
general  court  should  fix  upon  the  persmis 
who  were  to  hold  offices  in  the  hospital ; 
when  the  increase  of  the  establishment  of 
the  hospital,/ which  has  gradually  risen 
from  40,  to  near  2,200  pensioners,  re- 
quired an  additional  establishment  of  o£- 
ficers,  they  were  to  give  notice  to  the 
Admiralty  that  such  additional  officers 
were  wanting,  and  to  recommend  it  to  that 
board  to  appoint  them;  sometimes  thev 
proposed  certain  persons,  out  of  which 
the  Admiralty  migot  or  might  not  appoint 
the  officers ;  there  is  one  instance  or  their 
naming  six  persons  to  be  chosen  out  of; 
can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  that  the  ab- 
solute and  final  i^pointment  was  in  the 
Admiralty  f  Thb  custom,  however,  of  pro- 
posing persons  by  the  general  court  has 
been  Tonff  laid  aside,  nor  do  I  find  an3r  in- 
stance of  its  having  been  executed  since 
1772;  I  will  go  farther,  and  say,  that  the 
execution  of  it  is  utterly  impracticable. 
Three  or  four  general  courts  in  a  year 
are  as  many  as  are  necessary  for  carrvin^ 
on  the  busmess  of  the  hospital.  I  think 
the  charter  directs  that  two  shall  be  held, 
I  believe  the  commission  names  four  as 
necessary ;  how  then  are  vacancies  to  be 
filled  up  f  Is  a  general  court  to  be  called 
every  time  that  a  scuUery-man  dies,  or 
that  a  cook's-mate  is  turned  out  of  his  of- 
fice for  drunkenness  i  My  lords,  if  they 
were  to  sit  every  week  they  could  hardly 
do  the  business. 

A  venr  recent  instance  proves,  how  this 
point  of  recommending  officers  by  the 
general  court  has  been  understood  and 
executed ;  when  the  new  kitchen  was  es- 
tablished, a  great  number  of  new  officers 
were  to  be  appointed;  this  the  general 
court  signified  to  the  Admiralty,  and  re- 
commended to  them  to  appoint  the  officers, 
-which  they  accordingly  did ;  and  indeed, 
what  could  be  more  inconsistent,  than  iliat 
the  persons  who  sign  the  appointment, 
should  have  no  concern  in  cbusing  the 
persons  by  themselves  appoin^d? 


The  next  alteration  complaiited  of  is, 
that  the  court  of  commissioners  are  di- 
rected by  the  charter  to  meet  twice  a 
year,  though  they  are  required  by  the 
commission  to  meet  four  times  a  year.  I 
b^  your  lordsliips  will  for  a  moment  con- 
sider of  whom  the  court  of  commissioners 
is  composed;  experience  shewed  that  it 
was  inconsistent  with  the  pursuits  and  oc- 
cupations of  those  gentlemen,  inconsistent 
with  the  business  ^of  the  nation,  which 
moves  in  its  various  departments  through 
their  hands,  and  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  laborious  and  incessant  duties  dt 
the  Admiralty,  to  meet  as  oflen  as  the 
commission  prescribed.  It  appears  by  the 
books  on  your  lordships*  table,  that  fre- 
quently nine  months  have  elapsed  witiiout 
the  court  of  commissioners  once  meeting. 
To  these  deviations  from  the  original  in- 
tention of  the  institution,  the  charter  op- 
poses the  properest  remedy,  by  enlarging 
the  intervening  time  between  the  meet- 
ings of  the  commissioners.  By  the  altera- 
tion, their  duty  as  commissioners  becomes 
more  consistent  and  compatible  with  their 
other  pursuits  and  occupations  ;  a  r^uliff 
attendlance  at  the  court  being  Uius  facili- 
tated, what  was  before  possible  to  ncme, 
being  now  made  possible  to  many ;  it  is 
pot  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  court  <^ 
commissioners  will  meet  regularly,  .and 
have  the  most  respectable  attendance. 

The  next  circumstance  of  alteration 
which  engaged  your  lordships'  attention 
is,  that  the  clause  in  the  charter  provides^ 
<<  that  all  such  persons  to  be  so  recom* 
mended  and  admitted  into  the  said  hos* 
pital,  as  the  officers  of  the  house  or  other- 
wise, should  be  seafaring  men.'' 

But  in  the  charter,  the  words  **  or  other- 
wise," are  omitted  ;  I  must  wait  till  I  am 
informed,  what  possible  sense  can  be  given 
to  the  words  <<  or  otherwise,"  before  I 
can  speak  my  sentiments  on  their  omis* 
sion.  At  present,  1  have  this  opinion 
of  their  value,  that  I  entirely  agree  with 
the  gentleman  who  told  your  lordslups  at 
the  bar,  that  if  I  had  found  them  in  the 
draft  laid  before  me,  I  should  not  have 
struck  them  out ;  if  I  had  not  found  them 
there,  I  should  not  have  put  them  in. 

The  next  alteration  which  was  charged 
upon  the  peisons  who  fabricated  the  new 
charter  was,  that  there  were  words  in- 
serted in  it,  which  gave  the  Admiralty 
power  to  displace,  move,  or  suspend  any 
officer  of  the  hospital  who  should  be 
guilty  of  misbehaviour.  I  beg  leave  to 
submit  to  your  lordships,  ttiat  by  the  com* 
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taon  law  of  the  land,  it  is  an  incident 
inseparable  from  every  corporation,  to 
have  the  power  of  making  bye  laws  and 
private  statutes  for  its  good  government 
and  regulation,  and  to  punish  all  the  of- 
ficers employed  in  it,  who  are  guilty  of 
misbehaviour,  by  suspension  or  removal^ 
from  their  respective  offices. 

The  charter  is  therefore  only  a  declara- 
tion of  the  common  law  of  the  land ;  the 
words  here  attempted  to  be  criminated, 
give  not  any  new,  extraordinary,  or  un- 
reasonable powers ;  yet,  they  are  not  with- 
out their  use.  They  are  a  standing  me- 
mento to  every  officer  in  Greenwich- hos- 
pital, to  remmd  him  that  the  chaKer  by 
which  he  holds  his  office,  will  punish  him 
for  the  slightest  misbehaviour  in  it. 

I  now  come,  my  lords,  to  the  last  point 
of  accusation  against  the  framers  of  the 
new  charter. 

It  is  objected  as  a  crime  of  the  greatest 
enormity,  that  a  power  is  given  by  the  new 
charter  to  sell,  exchange,  and  alienate 
all  the  estates  of  the  hospital.  This  was 
urged  against  me  as-a  crime  of  the  blackest 
dye ;  as  a  device  to  rob  the  hospital  of  its 
property ;  here,  my  lordg,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, 1  cannot  help  expressing  my  sur- 
prise and  astonishment,  that  your  lord- 
ships should  not  only  have  paid  attention 
to  such  a  charge,  but  that  two  days  of 
your  lordships'  time  should,  in  this  im- 
portant and  very  busy  session,  be  lost  in 
an  attempt  to  establish  an  accusation  of 
80  brittle  a  substance,  that  it  fell  in  pieces 
the  moment  it  came  to  be  handled. 

The  fact,  my  lords,  is,  that  notwith- 
standing these  words  in  the  charter,  the 
commissioners  and  governors  of  Green- 
wich hosphal  are  as  little  able  to  sell  the 
property  of  the  hosj^tal  now,  as  they  were 
before  the  pawing  of  the  charter. 

Before  the  charter  was  obtained,  if  any 
person  had  purchased  lands  of  the  hospital, 
It  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  see  that  the 
money  he  paid  for  his  purchase  of  the 
hospital  lands  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  other  lands  of  equal  value.  Having 
done  this,  my  lords,  he  was  so  far  secure, 
that  if  his  transaction  with  the  hospital 
were  in  any  subsequent  time  avoided,  he 
had  the  lands  purchased  with  the  money 
he  paid  to  the  hospital,  or  theic  value 
in  money  returned  to  him. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  matters  in  this 
respect,  before  the  obtaining  the  charter, 
and  such  was  the  situation  of  a  purchaser, 
and  such  it  continues  to  be  since  the  charter 
has  been  obtained. 

[VOL.  XX.] 


But,  my  lords,  if  the  purchaser,  either 
before  or  since  the  obtaining  the  charter, 
does  not  take  care  that  the  money  he  pays 
is  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  other  lands, 
and  that  those  lands  are  duly  settled  ac- 
cording to  the  trusts  of  the  charter ;  the 
bargain,  as  far  as  the  hospital  is  concern- 
ed, is  absolutely,  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  null  and  void. 

In  some  cases,  the  hospital-  will  have  its 
remedy  against  the  trustees.  Chancery 
will  decree  them  to  purcliase  lands  with 
their  own  money ;  and  these  lands  will  be 
conveyed  to  the  hospital  updn  the  same 
trusts  as  they  held  the  other.  In  other 
cases,  the  remedy  will  be  against  the  pur- 
chasers. In  these  cases,  chancery  will  de- 
cree the  purchaser  to  hold  the  lands  as  a 
trustee,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospi- 
tal ;  or  to  convey  them  immediately  to 
the  hospital,  to  be  held  by  them  upon  the 
trusts  of  the  charter. 

At  all  events,  the  property  of  the  hos- ' 
pital  is  incapable  of  suffering ;  such  is  the 
situation  of  the  property  of  the  hospital 
under  the  charter  ;  and  such  it  was  under 
the  commission.  ^ 

Your  lordships  may  ask,  what,  is  then 
the  use  of  the  words  in  the  charter,  if  they 
make  no  innovation  in  this  respect  ?  I  will 
attempt  to  explain  it  to  your  lordships. 

Before  the  charter  was  obtained,  the 
purchaser  from  the  hospital,  whatever 
care  he  might  take  about  the  application 
of  the  money,  had  no  security  that  his 
purchase  would  be  permanent ;  because  it 
was  in  the  option  oi  any  of  the  successors 
in  the  government  of  the  hospital  to  avoid 
the  purchase.  However,  if  his  purchase 
were  avoided,  the  lands  bought  with  the 
money  paid  by  him,  or  an  equivalent  to  it 
in  value  would  be  restored  to  him.  But 
by  virtue  of  the  present  clause  in  the 
charter,  if  he^  takes  care  to  see  that  the 
purchase-money  is  properly  applied,  his 
purchase  is  completely  good,  and  cannot 
be  avoided  in  any  respect. 

With  this  necessity  of  seeing  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  purchase-money,  your  lord- 
ships are,  I  believe,  well  acquainted ;  it  is 
mentioned  in  all  your  marriage  settle- 
ments ;  -you  will  probably  find  occasion  to 
insert  it  in  most  of  your  wills. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  that 
part  of  your  property  which  is  settled  upon 
your  families,' in  the  ordinary  course  of 
strict  limitation,  when  such  a  sale  or  ex- 
change is  intended  to  be  allowed,  it  is  al- 
ways expressly  declared,  that  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  lands  shall  not  be  bound  to 
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see  the  application  of  the  purchase-money. 
For  it  has  been  found  by  frequent  experi- 
ence, to  be  so  exceedingly  difficult  and  so 
dangerous  to  the  purdiasers,  to  have  this 
obligation  upon  them,  that  unless  they  are 
free  from  it,  the  power  of  selling  and  ex- 
changing will  have  very  little  effect. 

Now,  my  lords,  in  the  charter  of  the 
hospital  there  is  nothing  which  frees  the 
purchaser  from  this  obligation ;  as  far, 
therefore*  as  the  safety  of  the  hospital  is 
concerned,  the  charter  has  made  no  al- 
teration. 

Was  it  not  therefore  with  reason,  that  I 
was  surprized  that  this  charge  against  me 
was  ushered  in  with  so  much  pomp ;  was 
forced  for  two-whole  days  on  your  lord- 
ships' attention ;  and  after  all  the  care  with 
which  it  wats  tortured  into  something  like  a 
crime,  proved  so  totally  void  of  all  sub- 
stance and  support. 

Having  mentioned  to  your  lordships, 
how  far  the  evidence  on  your  table  has 
exculpated  me  from  interfering  in  the  ob- 
taining the  new  charter ;  and  how  far  the 
charter  itself  vindicates  the  gentlemen 
concerned  in  framing  it,  from  making  in 
it  an^  improper  deviations  from  the  com- 
mission, one  thing  yet  remains  unan- 
swered. 

Mr.  Baillie  tells  your  lordships,  that 
*<  When  the  charter  was  first  produced  at 
the  general  court,  in  order  to  be  received 
and  read,  I  said,  that  I  thought  the  read- 
ing of  it  unnecessary,  as  it  was  a  copy  of 
the  old  commissions,  except  some  altera- 
tions in  point  of  form."  My  answer  to 
this  is  very  short;  Mr.  Baillie  did  not 
bring  a  single  evidence  to  support  his  as- 
sertion. The  evidence  you  heard  have 
t<^d  you  I  said  no  such  thing;  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  court  mention,  that  the 
charter  was  read. 

But  to  conclude  upon  this  point ;  the 
most  extraordinary  thing  is,  tnat  if  the 
whole  charter  had  been  framed  without 
taking  a  single  svllable  from  the  commis- 
sion, there  would  have  been  no  criminality 
in  doing  so ;  the  commission  points  it  out 
as  a  duty  upon  the  commissioners  to  pro- 
cure a  charter,  but  there  is  not  a  single 
word,  that  intimates  that  the  commission 
is  to  be  converted  into  a  charter ;  the  very 
direction  to  draw  up  a  charter  under  the 
inspection  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown, 
proves,  that  those  who  framed  the  commis- 
sion knew  it  was  imperfisct^  and  that  when 
a  charter  was  obtained,  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  of  the  com- 
mission. 


Second  Point. — The  next  charge  is, 
**  the  appointment  of  landmen  to  several 
of  the  offices  in  the  hospit^,"  which  offi- 
cers are  directed  both  by  the  comrai^ion 
and  charter  to  be  taken  out  of  seamen  or 
seafaring  men,  or  such  as  have  been  dis- 
abled in  the  sea  service. 

If  by  this  is  meant,  that  no  one  shall 
hold  an  office  but  a  disabled  seaman,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  the  charter  directs 
what  is  impossible  to  be  done,  and  what 
was  never  attempted  or  thought  of  from 
the  first  institution  of  the  hospital.  My 
lords,  several  of  the  officers  cannot  be  filled 
by  disdl>led  seamen :  for  example, 

The  Surveyor.—He  must  be  an  emi* 
neqt  architect. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Works.— A  person  of 
the  same  sort. 

The  Auditor.— An  eminent  lawyer. 

The  Organist — A  musician,  not  a  sea^ 
man  without  an  arm. 

The  Brewer. — A  person  skilled  in  that 
branch  of  business. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  name 
the  receiver  of  the  Derwentwater  estate, 
because  he  is  not  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
miralty, but  I  have  tieard  it  hinted,  as  if 
he  ought  to  be  a  disabled' seaman;  but  I 
can  never  think  that  a  qualification  requi- 
sitefor  such  an  employment ;  nor  did  1  ever 
hear  that  any  of  your  lordships,  when  jou 
wanted  a  steward  to  manage  your  estates, 
ever  thought  of  searching  for  a  proper 
person  among  the  pensioners  of  Greenwich 
hospital. 

My  lords,  I  say,  the  offices  abovemen* 
tioned  cannot  be  filled  with  disabled  sea- 
men, and  yet,  if  the  interpretation  at* 
tempted  to  be  given  to  the  charter  is  ad- 
mitted, the  appointing  a  landman  to  any 
of  them  is  an  illegal  act ;  therefore,  m^ 
lords,  the  way  that  I  understand  this  di- 
rection is,  that  all  the  objects  of  the  charity 
shall  be  disabled  seamen,  but  that  it  never 
was  meant,  that  the  managers  of  the 
charity  should  be  so ;  it  may  sound  ridi- 
culous, but  it  seems  to  me,  that  to  argue 
otherwise,  is  exactly  the  same  thing,  as  if  a 
person  were  to  contend,  that  because 
Bedlam  is  an  hospital  fbr  lunatics,  the 
managers  of  it  must  also  be  composed  of 
madmen. 

Besides,  my  lords,  the  very  words  and 
spirit  of  the  charter  and  commissions  of 
the  hospital  seem  to  shew,  that  a  mixture 
of  landmen  and  seamen  should  be  employ- 
ed in  the  administration  and  offices  of  the 
hospital ;  as  on  the  list  both  of  commis- 
sioners,^ governors^  and  directors  of  tbo 
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hoaiMtal  on  its  first  establishment  (that  is  i 
to  say,  in  the  first  commission)  landmen  ! 
and  seamen  are  promiscuously  mentioned ;  ; 
it  being  wisely  intended  and  fcnreseen,  that 
though   the   persons    supported   by   the  I 
charity  should  be  those  whose  merits  and 
toil  in  the  sea  service  intitled  them  to  it, 
yet  that  the  administration  of  the  hospital  ' 
could  not  exist  or  go  on,  without  the  in- 
terference and  assistance  of  the  abilities,  | 
skill,  and  activity,  of  some  professional  and 
skilful  landmen. 

If  then  some  of  the  civil  officers  must 
be  landmen,  and  that  it  is  no  illegal  aot  to 
appoint  them  to  these  particular  offices, 
and  no  deviation  from  the  charter,  I  have 
ft  right  to  contend,  that  the  charter  does 
not  bind  the  Admiralty  to  make  the  civil 
officers  out  of  disabled  seamen ;  it  has  al- 
ways been  imderstood  and  executed  in 
this  manner,  and  it  is  proved  bv  the 
papers  upon  your  table,  that  my  predfeces- 
sors  have  appointed  more  landmen,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  the  appoint- 
ments, than  I  have  done. 

I  appeal  to  the  paper  on  your  lordships' 
table,  which  contains  a  list  of  all  the  ap- 
pointments of  officers  civil  and  military, 
since  the  first  institution  of  the  hospital  m 
the  year  1704^,  by  which  it  will  appear 
how  that  matter  was  understood  at  first, 
for  it  is  very  particular,  that  not  one>of  the 
persons  first  appointed  to  the  civil  offices 
was  a  seaman,  and  though  great  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  the  appointment  of  the 
present  chaplains,  who  have  neither  of 
them  been  to  sea. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  first  chap- 
lain that  ever  was  appointed,  namely,  Mr. 
Stubbs,  was  never  at; sea;  his  son  has 
been  at  your  bar,  and  proved  it  to  be  so, 
in  addition  to  the  proof  in  the  list  on  ^our 
table.  Dn  Campbell,  who  wad  appointed 
by  the  duke  of  Hedford,  had  been  at  sea 
only  a  few  months,  and  then  left  his  ship, 
and  was  run  upon  the  ship's  books  as  a  de- 
serter :  I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  proof  of 
this  fact,  namely,  a  copy  of  an  order  from 
the  Admiralty  to  take  off  his  R.  without 
which  be  could  not  receive  his  pay. 

Were  these  two  disabled  •  seamen  ?-^ 
And  was  it  ever  urged  as  an  accusation 
against  prince  George  of  Denmark  and 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  that  they  had  made 
chaplains  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the 
charter  ? 

It  therefore  plainly  appears  that  prece- 
dent is  on  my  side  for  the  appointment  of 
landmen  to  the  civil  offices  ol  the  hospital, 
«nd  that  I  am  not  (as  captain  Baillie  would 


fain  make  your  lordships  believe}  the  first 
perpetrator  of  tliis  enormous  crime  ;  if  it 
oe  a  crime,  which  I  shall  nev'er  allow  it  to 
be,  I  insist  upon  it  that  I  am  less  guilty 
than  any  one  of  my  predecessors ;  I  ap- 
peal again  to  the  list  of  the  appointments, 
from  the  original  institution  of  the  hospi- 
tal, as  an  irresistible  proof  of  this  assertion. 

As  a  farther  illustration  of  this  matter,  I 
will  have  recourse  to  the  account  of  the 
officers  now  in  being,  and  see  whether  the 
first  lords  of  the  Admiralty  who  have  ap- 
pointed them,  have  been  more  attentive 
than  me  to  the  words  of  the  charter,  or 
whether  they  have  not  put  the  same  in- 
terpretation upon  the  words  that  1  have 
done.  There  are  now  29  civil  officer^  1* 
of  which  have  been  appointed  by  me ;  of 
these  fourteen,  eleven  are  sot  seafaring 
men,  namely.  The  auditor,  two  diaplains, 
steward,  organist,  brewer,  butler's  mate^ 
cook,  cook's  mate,  scullery  msin,  his  mate. 
Of  the  remaining  15,  which  have  been  put 
in  by  other  lords,  ten  have  never  been  at 
sea,  namely,  The  secretary,  dispenser, 
surveyor,  porter,  two  matrons,  butler's 
mate,  cook,  cook's  mate,  scullery  man's 
mate. 

Your  lordships  will  observe  that  of  the 
1 1  landmen  appointed  by  me,  three  are  of 
those  sort  of  offices  that  cannot  be  filled  by 
seamen,  namely,  the  auditor,  organist,  and 
brewer;  and  out  of  the  10  landmen  named 
by  my  predecessors,  there  is  only  one,  the 
surveyor,  who  might  not  have  been  a  sea- 
man ;  for  I  consider  the  two  women  under 
the  same  predicament,  as  they  might  have 
been  the  widows  of  seamen.  What  then 
does  all  this  miglity  charge  amount  to  ?^ 
\^l)y,  that  in  consequence  of  a  constant 
series  of  precedents  from  the  original  ex- 
istence ol  the  hospital,  I  have  appointed 
eight  landmen  to  civiroffices ;  while  there 
is  a  majority  of  civil  officers  in  being  who 
are  landmen,  and  who  have  been  appoints 
ed  by  the  other  first  lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. Had  a  single  landman  ever  been 
admitted  as  an  object  of  the  charity,  that  is 
to  say,  as  a  pensioner  or  a  military  officer, 
I  shall  acknowledge  it  would  have  been  a 
notorious  and  scandalous  abuse,  but  I  defy 
the  most  rigid  enquirer  to  prove,  that  any 
one  person  under  that  description  has 
ever  been  admitted  under  my  administra- 
tion of  the  office  of  the  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty. 

Third  Point.— The  next  charge  is, "  the 
allowing  the  clerks  and  under  officers  to 
lodge  in  the  hospital,"  but  this  is  much 
blended  whh,  and,  in  a  manner,  answered 
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by  what  I  have  said  od  the  former  article ; 
I  will  therefore  only  add,  that  as  the  num* 
ber  of  the  pensioners  has  been  increasing 
gradually,  from  40  to  near  2,200,  a  pro- 
portionable increase  has  been  necessary  in 
clerks  and  other  officers  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness ;  these  people  must  be  subsisted,  and 
by  being  in  the  hospital  they  are  more  at 
band,  and  save  the  expei}ce  of  house  rent, 
whichnmust  be  paid  for  them  if  they  lodged 
in  the  town ;  were  there  a  pensioner  less 
in  the  hospital  upon  their  account  it  would 
be  an  abuse,  but  it  has  been  proved  to 
your  lordships  that  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners has  not  been  limited  by  the  want 
of  room  to  lodge  them,  but  by  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  revenue  there  was  to  main- 
tain tliem. 

Fourth  Point, — The  next  charge  is, 
«  that  I  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  com- 
plaints, and  have  refused  to  redress  the 
grievances  of  the  hospital."  How  is  this 
attempted  to  be  proved  ?  Why,  by  captain 
JBaillie^s  single  testimony  at  your  lordships' 
bar,  which  testimony  is  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  his  own  publication ;  for  there  it 
appears,  that  when  there  was  a  complaint 
against  Mr.  Ibbctson,  for  having  obtained 
an  order  from  the  directors  to  remove 
some  of  the  cabins  of  the  pensioners,  in 
order  to  extend  his  apartments,  I  imme- 
diately took  upon  me  to  supersede  the 
order,  directed  the  cabins  to  be  reinstated, 
and  shewed  my  disapprobation  of  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Ibbetson  and  the  directors,  by 
every  means  I  had  in  my  hands ;  for  I  not 
only  insisted  that  the  cabins  should  be  put 
into  their  original  state,  but  called  a  gene- 
ral court,  where  I  notified  to  them,  that  I 
thought  the  directors  had  exceeded  their 
power,  and  that  I  should  expect  for  the 
future,  they  would  not  make  any  alteration 
in  the  hospital,  without  the  sanction  of  a 
general  court. 

What  other  grievances  have  been 
brought  before  me,  and  neglected  by  me, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  say :  this,  however,  I  knbw, 
that  all  business  concerning  the  hospital, 
that  has  come  to  my  hands,  I  have  regu- 
larly laid  before  the  general  court :  I  did 
BO  by  captain  Baillie^s  complaint,  though  it 
is  a  libel  upon  myself,  and  upon  almost 
every  officer  of  the  hospital. 

And  here  I  must  beg  leave  to  observe, 
.  upon  captain  Baillie's  art  and  contrivance 
to  prove  that  I  have  not  redressed  griev- 
ances ;  he  tells  your  lordships  that  I  was  so 
beset  by  his  enemies  that  the  channels  of 
information  were  choaked  up ;  so  that  in 
#rd^r   to  censure  me  for  not  redresstng 


what  he  thought  to  be  abuses,  he  is  obliged 
to  own  that  the  knowledge  of  them  never 
reached  me.  But  what  right  has  captain 
Baillie  to  suppose  that  the  channels  were 
choaked  up,  and  that  complaints  could 
not  reach  me  ?  There  is  nothingsbut  his 
own  bare  assertion  for  the  fact,  and  1  flat- 
ter myself  that  your  lordships  will  allow 
that  my  assertion  to  the  contrary  deserves 
at  least  as  much  credit  as  his ;  besides,  the 
proceedings  upon  ypur  table  shew  the 
falsehood  of  his  assertions,  as  they  prove 
that  the  complaint  against  Mr.  Ibbetson, 
and  his  own  libel  against  me,  did  come  to 
my  hands,  and  that  I  gave  immediate  re- 
dress in  one  case,  and,  in  the  other,  ordered 
a  most  accurate  and  strict  enquiry  to  be 
made  into  the  facts,  before  I  thought  my- 
self justified  to  form  an  opinion. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  subject,  without 
saying  a  word  or' two  to  prevent  your 
lordships  from  thinking  unfavourably  of 
Mr.  Ibbetson,  on  account  of  the  removal 
of  the  cabins,  as  that  matter  has  been  mag- 
nified by  captain  Baillie  (for  there  his  arjt 
consists ;  he  always  makes  a  mountain  of 
a  mole  hill,  and  endeavours  to  lead  the 
world  to  believe,  that  he  is  the  only  re- 
former, and  that  no  one  has  the  interest  of 
the  pensioners  at  heart  but  himself)  I  say, 
as  this  affair  has  been  magnified  by  him,  I 
am  persuaded  that  some  of  your  lordships 
will  think  that  this  was  a  mere  tyrannic^ 
act  of  Mr.  Ibbetson's,  and  that  it  was  done 
to  make  his  apartments  iqore  elegant  and 
spacious,  and  that  the  men  were  turned 
out  of  doors  to  shift  for  themselves.  The 
real  fact  is,  that  from  the  great  increase  of 
business,  by  the  additional  number  .of  of- 
ficers and  pensioners,  the  business  of  the 
secretary  has  been  so  greatly  augmented, 
that  he  had  not  room  for  bis  papers,  or 
for  his  clerks  to  do  their  business,  and  he 
was  the  more  streightened,  as  the  place 
that  had  been  used  by  his  predecessors 
for  their  clerks  and  papers,  haa  been  taken 
away  and  convertea  into  apartments  for  a 
lieutenant.  By  laying  this  case  before  the  * 
directors,  they  thought  proper  to  accom- 
modate him,  by  removing  eight  or  nine 
cabins,  and  putting  the  pensioners  into  as 
convenient  habitations  in  another  part  of 
the  hospitaU  , 

Fifth  Point, — The  next  charge  is, 
^*  the  appointment  of  the  committee  ;*  for 
as  to  the  partiality  or  impartiality  of  their 
proceedings,  I  shall  noi  enter  into  a  minuta 
discussion  of  that  matter,  not  being  per* 
sonally  concerned  in  it.  With  regard  to 
the  mode  of  appointmenti  1  aver  that  tb# 
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utmost  attention  was  paid  by  me  to  its 
being  so  composed  as  to  be  likely  to  do 
the  strictest  justice  between  all  parties.  I 
wished  to  have  no  share  in  the  nomination, 
lest  it  should  be  suspected  that  I  meant 
to  influence  their  judg;ment;  nay/ so  hr 
did  1  carry  this  delicacy,  that  I  desired 
captain  BailUe  himself  to  name  the  whole 
committee,  and  it  was  not  till  his  refusal 
to  do  so,  that  I  thought  of  proposing  any 

fntleman  for  one  ol*  the  committee ;  those 
did  propose  to  the  general  court  are  all 
of  them  men  of  fortune  and  reputation, 
and  particularly  such  as  had  no  immediate 
connection  with  the  naval  department; 
and»  before  they  were  approved  by  the 
court,  captain  baillie  was  desired  to  ob- 
ject to  any,  or  to  all  of  them,  and  to  name 
other  persons  to  be  appointed  in  their 
room.  Has  this  the  appearance  of  par- 
tiah'ty  on  my  side ;  and  does  my  conduct, 
in  this  particular,  deserve  to  be  treated  as 
violent,  arbitrary,  and  oppressive  ? 

But  captain  Baillie  says,  the  committee 
ought  not  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  direc- 
tors, because  they  are  accused  in  his  book, 
and  therefore  are  parties  concerned :  how 
do  I  know  but  that  he  accused  them  pur- 
posely, to  have  a  pretence  to  disqualify 
them  from  being  his  judges  ? 

But,  pray  allow  me  to  ask  your  lord- 
ships, who  could  the  committee  be  dhosen 
out  of,  but  the  directors,  whose  professed 
business  it  is  to  superintend  the  manage- 
ment of  the  hospital,  and  to  enquire  into 
and  redress  the  grievances  that  are  ever 
complained  of?  Who  would  have  con- 
cerned themselves  in  it,  if  they  had  not  ?— 
I  am  certain  there  exist  no  persons,  but 
the  directors,  who  would,  or  could,  have 
undertaken  the  task;  therefore  captain 
Baillie*s  objecting  to  them  T^as,  in  other 
words,  objecting  to  the  enquiry,  which  he 
knew,  when  it  was. gone  into,  would  shew 
that  his  accusations  were  mostly  nugatory, 
false,  and  insidious. 

As  to  their  enquiring  into  the  charges 
against  themselves,  it  was  never  intended 
they  should  do  so;  and  your  lordships 
have  heard,  from  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Cust,  and  sir  William  James,  that  they 
saw  it  themselves  in  that  light,  and  exa- 
mined only  into  those  charges  in  which 
there  was  no  accusation  against  the  di- 
rectors. 

Upon  the  whole,  concerning  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  committee,  f  must  ap- 
peal to  your  lordships,  whether  it  does  ap- 
pear to  you  that  I  exerted,  or  had  it  in 
my  power  to  exert^  any  undue  influence 
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over  these  gentlemen ;  and  whether  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  pursue  any  method  more 
likely  than  this,  to  examine  fully  into,  and 
afterwards  redress,  the  grievances,  if  any 
real  grievances  there  were,  of  which  cap- 
tain Baillie  had  complained.  Had  I  joined 
in  with  this  idea,  and  been  of  opinion  that 
the  directors  were  improper  examiners, 
the  enquiry  would  have  been  quashed, 
which  1  tirraly  believe  was  captain /Baillie's 
wish,  though  it  was  far  froni  beins  mine. 
I  then  should  have  deserved  the  imputa- 
tion of  shutting  my  ears  to  complaints, 
and  discouraging  enquiries :  as  it  is,  I 
flatter  myself  your  lordships  will  acquit 
me  of  that  imputation.  My  lords,  I  fear 
it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  make  any 
reparation  to  your  lordships  for  the^trouble 
I  have  given  you  in  tliis  long  discussion ; 
1  shall,  however,  have  some  claim  to  for- 
giveness, when  I  inform  you  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  trouble  you  with  a  single  witness 
in  support  of  the  defence  I  have  made 
upon  any  of  these  points,  resting  my  cause 
entirely  upon  the  evidence  already  given. 

Sixth  PoiW.— There  are  two  other 
points  remaining,  on  which,  1  believe,  I 
must  bring  a  few  witnesses.  It  stands  in 
evidence,  that  "  expressions  of  intimida- 
tion have  been  made  use  of,  as  from  me 
to  Mr.  Le  Fevre  and  others.'*  Though 
no  one  pretends  that  he  ever  heard  me 
use  any  such  expressions,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  ask  Mr.  Cooke,  whether  he 
had  any  authority  from  me  to  use  any 
menacing  expressions  towards  those  who 
sided  with  captain  Baillie ;  and  whether 
he  ever  heard  any  such  expressions  come 
out  of  my  mouth  to  him,  or  to  any  one  else? 

Seventh  Point, — The  other  remaining 
point  is  "  the  negociation  with  Mr.  Mur- 
phy and  Mr.  Butler  :'*  the  facts  relative  to 
this  busine^  have  been  so  well  explained 
at  your  bar,  that  I  shall  make  only  one 
observation  upon  the  evidence  already 
given  your  lordships,  by  begging  you  to 
recollect,  that  it  is  to  be  proved  that  cap- 
tain Baillie  authorised  his  two  counsel, 
Mr.  Bearcrofl  and  Murphy,  to  negociate 
with  me,  which  they,  or  one  of  them,  did 
long  ago,  through  Mr.  Garrick,Dr.JShep- 
herd,  and  Mr.  Brown :  and  though  Mr. 
Murphy  and  Mr.  Butler  agree  invariably 
in  saying  that  the  motion  came  from  Murw 
phy  to  Butler,  and  not  from  Butler  to 
Murphy,  captain  Baillie  has  thought  pro* 
per  to  endeavour  to  prove  that  I  was  the 
first  mover  in  it,  though  it  has  been  proved, 
as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-rday,  that  ha 
knew  the  contrary  fact  to  be  true*  ' 
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Here  I  must  trouble  yonr  lord8hi|>s  to 
call  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Butler  again  to 
your  bar,  not  so  much  because  I  want  any 
farther  evidence  from  them  with  regard  to 
mj»own  conduct*  as  that  they  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  themselves  from 
the  misrepresentations  that  have  been 
made  by  captain  Baillie,  in  that  harangue 
that  he  was  allowed  (in  my  opinion 
very  irregularly)  to  make  to  your  lord- 
ships towards  the  conclusion  of  the  busi- 
ness on  Friday  last.  I  shall  also  call  Dr. 
Shepherd  and  Mr.  Brown,  to  prove  that 
they  were  employed  to  negociate  with  roe 
long  before  ^r.  Butler  knew  any  thing  of 
this  business.  Having  mentioned  captain 
Baillie's  harangue,  which  I  suppose  is  to 
be  considered  as  evidence,  having  been 

f'ven  in  upon  oath  at  your  lordships'  bar, 
must  say  a  single  word  upon  an  expres- 
sion or  two  in  that  harangue,  in  which  my 
name  has  been  introduced.  Captain 
Bailiie  endeavours  to  prove  that  he  is  not 
of  a  violent  and  ungovernable  temper,  by 
two  circumstances,  namely,  that  he  has 
formerly  received  letters  from  me,  approv- 
ing his  conduct  in  the  hospital,  and  that 
there  are  particular  strong  words  in  his 
warrant,  which  says,  that  they  who  ap- 
point him  place  a  trust  in  his  care,  pru- 
dence, and  vidlance.  As  to  my  letters, 
let  them  speak  for  themselves  ;  when  I 
thought  captain  Bailiie  was  in  the  right,  I 
told  him  so ;  but  is  it  impossible  to  form  a 
good  dpinion,  and  to  alter  it  afterwards  ? 
and  am  I,  or  any  man,  pinned  down  by  a 
letter  written  some  years  ago,  to  applaud 
the  actions  of  a  man  as  long  as  he  lives, 
let  him  behave  in  ever  so  extravagant 
a  manner  ?  The  truth  is,  I  have  altered 
my  opinion  of  captain  Bailiie,  and  6nd 
him,  by  experience,  to  be  a  man  of  a  very 
unhappy  temper,  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  him,  even  when  he  means  what  is 
right,  to  avoid  bringing  confusion  and  an- 
archy into  whatever  he  undertakes.  As 
to  the  words  in  the  warrant,  surely  he 
must  be  driven  very  close,  to^'catch  at  such 
a  straw :  why,  my  lords,  those  words  are 
nothing  but  mere  common  form,  and  are, 
1  conclude,  inserted  in  every  warrant,  to 
every  one  of  his  predecessors ;  it  is  just 
the  same  thing  as  if  I  were  to  say  that  I 
was  of  the  royal  family,  because,  in  the 
patent  by  which  I  hold  my  office,  his  Ma- 
jesty stiles  me  his  dearly-beloved  cousin. 
Captain  Bailiie,  at  his  conclusion,  says,  I 
have  attacked  his  professional  character ; 
I  deny  the  fact ;  I  know  nothing  of  him 
as  an  officer,  good  or  bad :   but,  though  I 


have  not  attacked  his  character,  be  seems 
to  forget  how  much  he  has  attacl^ed  mine, 
and  that  it  would  not  have  been  a  very  ex- 
traordinary thing  for  me  to  have  retaliated. 
It  is,  however,  full  time  for  me  to  finish ; 
I  shall  proceed  therefore  to  call  my  wit- 
nesses. 

Lord  Fortescue  moved,  "  That  tiie  pa- 
per now  read  by  the  noble  earl,  as  bis 
speech,  be  laid  upon  the  table.'*  AfW 
a  short  debate,  this  motion  was  over-ruled. 
Afler  which,  the  noble  earl  commenced 
the  examination  of  his  witnesses. 

June  ?•  The  Evidence  on  both  sides 
being  closed,  the  House  again  went  into 
the  Conunittee.    When, 

Ilie  Duke  of  Richmond  rose  and  spoke 
as  follows* : 

My  lords ;  as  I  was  the  person  who 
moved  your  lordships  to  undertake  the 
Enquiry  into  the  Management  of  Green- 
wich hospital,  it  will,  1  imagine,  be  ex- 
pected, that  1  should  submit  to  tlie  House 
some  plan  to  be  pursued  in  consequence 
of  the  information  that  has  been  laid  on 
your  table,  and  of  the  evidence  given  by 
the  witnesses  who  have  been  examined 
at  your  lordships'  bar. 

This  enquiry  has  lasted  so  long,  and  has 
of  necessity  been  so  frequently  interrupt- 
ed, that  I  fear  it  becomes  indispensible  for 
me  to  recall  to  your  lordships'  memory  the 
grounds  on  which  I  first  ventured  to  en- 
gage your  attention  to  this  business.  I 
fear  it  will  be  likewise  necessary  for  me 
to  observe  on  many  parts  of  the  evidence 
now  before  the  House,  and  to  select  from 
^e  very  voluminous  and  various  matters 
which  have  come  out,  such  parts  as  apply 
to  those  objects  which  strike  me  as  de- 
serving the  attention  and  interposition  of 
parliament. 

Your  lordships  have  with  great  patience 
attended  this  examination  for  above  two 
months ;  and  although  1  hope  our  labours 
are  now  drawing  towards  a  conclusion, 
yet  I  fear  1  must  to-day  rely  on  your  lord- . 
ships'  indulgence,  for  taking  up  somewhat 
more  of  your  time  in  this,  not  the  least 
important  part  of  the  business.  It  there- 
fore gives  me  peculiar  concern  to  delay 
for  a  moment  the  weighty  consideration  of 
what  may  be  necessary  to  be  done  for  this 
great  and  useful  charity,  by  any  matter 
relative  to  myself.    But  as  great  and  in- 

*  From  the  original  Editioo,  printed  for 
J.  Almon. 
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cetsant  pains  have  been  taken  both  here 
and  without  doors,  to  misrepresent  not 
only  my  intentions,  but  even  my  words, 
and  to  give  to  the  whole  of  this  business  a 
colour  of  pique  and  resentment,  I  trust 
your  lordships  will,  not  only  in  justice  to 
me,  but  in  justice  to  the  cause  I  have  un- 
dertaken, suffer  me  to  shew,  that  there  is 
no  real  foundation  for  such  charges ;  and 
that  they  are  mere  tricks  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  pubUc  from  the  sober  and 
dispassionate  consideration,  which  I  wish 
to  be  given  to  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  those,  whose  time  of  life  admits  of  the 
fewest  satisfactions,  but  whose  merits  de- 
serve all  that  we  are  capable  of  affording 
them ;  I  mean  those  Bntish  seamen  who 
are  worn  out  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  disadvantages 
under  which  every  man  must  labour,  who 
engages  in  measures  that  can  in  any  degree 
affect  a  minister.  It  is  no  matter  whether 
it  be  to  protect  the  injured  pensioners  of 
Greenwicli,  or  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
nation,  on.  the  eve  of  entering  into  a  most 
unecjual  ^ar.  If  the  investigation  can 
possibly  afiect  a  man  in  office,  it  must  be 
defeated.  Let  the  seamen  continue  to  be 
ill  fed,  ill  clad,  ill  uised ;  let  the  nation  be 
without  a  navy,  without  commanders ;  let 
a  whole  fleet  of  victuallers  be  sent  into  an 
enemy's  port. — All  these  had  better  be 
left  unredressed  or  unenquired  into,  rather 
than  one  minister  should  be  convicted  of  a 
job,  and  of  a  total  incapacity  for  his  offiee ; 
or  another  of  having  forgot  in  his  slumbers 
that  he  had  ordered  the  evacuation  of  the 
place  to  which  he  sent  the  only  subsistence 
of  his  army. 

To  prejudice  the  public  against  the  en- 
quiry into  the  management  of  Greenwich 
hospital,  it  was  necessary  to  misrepresent 
the  view  with  which  it  was  undertaken. 

To  investigate  the  abuses  of  a  public 
charity  from  public  motives  alo;ie,  was 
readily  deemed  impossible !  To  feel  for  an 
old  seaman  who  is  no  longer  of  use,  ridi- 
culous !-^To  employ  so  much  pains  and 
time  merely  to  make  2,(X)0  men  live  com- 
fortably, and  enjoy  uninterrupted  the  be- 
nefits the  state  has  allotted  to  them,  was 
an  inconceivable  absurdity  l-^-No,  it  must 
have  a  mdtive  more  consonant  to  the  no- 
tions of  those  who  feel  themselves^ttacked 
in  every  attempt  at  reformation.  It  ori- 
ginated in  malice ;  it  was  pursued  by  chi- 
canery, and  would  end  in  disappoint- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding  the  moat  explicit  de- 


clarations which  I  had  made  in  the  open- 
ing  of  this  business,  that  I  accused  no- 
body, that  I  meant  only  to  enquire,  not  to 
cbarge,  yet  your  lordships  have  seen  how 
often  attempts  have  been  made,  even  in 
this  House,  to  confound  things  so  totally 
different.  And,  indeed,  considering  the 
great  abilities  that  have  been  employed 
in  those  repeated  attempts,  I  must  rejoice 
that  perseverance  and  truth  have  at  length 
been  able  to  make  good  their  ground, 
against  sophistry  and  art. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  foundation 
of  this  enquiry  was  an  attack  against  the 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  that  upon  no 
other  ground  would  the  House  have  gone 
into  it.  The  noble  lord  himself  had  said^ 
<<  that  unless  he  had  considered  it  as  such, 
he  should  not  have  given  way  to  it  as  a 
member  of  this  House.** 

My  ideas  of  the  motives  which  should 
induce  parliament  to  enter  on  any  busi« 
ness,  are  indeed  very  different  from  these. 
I  had  conceived  that  a  nation,  whose  exis-' 
tence  depends  upon  its  trade  and  its  navy, 
a  nation  which  compelled  the  service  of 
its  mariners  while  they  were  young,  and 
had  made  ample  provisions  for  their  re- 
treat when  old,  would  think  complaints  of 
abuses  from  a  principal  officer  in  the  hos- 
pital appropriated  for  their  repose,  more 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  state  than  the 
concerns  of  any  individual  whatever. 

Had  the  noble  lords  avowed  their  senti- 
ments at  the  beginning  of  this  business, 
had  they  fairly  declared,  how  little  they 
thought  Greenwich  hospital  deserved  the 
attention  of  parliament,  and  of  how  much 
importance  it  was  to  the  House  to  clear 
the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  we  should 
have  been  at  issue,  and  might  have  saved, 
the  House  much  trouble ;  for  1  trust,  I 
know  the  principles  of  justice  too  well,  to 
wish  to  try  any  man  without  a  charge,  and 
by  a  court  of  enquiry*  I  know  that  in 
such  a  proceeding,  guilt  can  too  frequently 
evade  the  evidence  necessary  for  convic- 
tion, and  that  the  want  of  evidence  in 
such  a  mode  of  proceeding,  is  no  proof  of 
innocence.  If,  therefore,  the  House  had 
determined  to  consider  this  enquiry  as  a  ' 
charge  against  the  first  lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  to  try  him  incidentally  in  the 
course  of  it,  I  should  for  one  have  retired 
from  the  business. 

No,  my  lords,  whenever  I  do  charge 
any  man,  it  shall  be  in  a  legal  and  direct 
manner.  I  have  joined  wiUi  a  noble  earl 
(of  Bristol)  in  charging  the  first  lord  of 
the  Admiralty  with  malversation  in  his  of- 
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fice.  I  think  the  fact  was  proved :  if  with 
six  millions  more  money  than  was  voted  in 
like  circumstances,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  war,  to  have  a  worse  fleet,  is  a 
malversation  in  office ;  and  I  voted  with 
S7  other  peers  for  his  removal. — 173 
commoners  have  likewise  voted  in  direct 
and  personal  questions  against  that  noble 
lord ;  and  a  time  may  come  ( I  wish  it  may 
not  be' near  at  hand)  when  the  bad  effects 
of  his  mismanagement  of  the  navy  may 
produce  a  stilf  more  serious  mode  of 
trial. 

But  so  determined  were  some  of  your 
lordships  to  set  me  up  as  an  accuser  of 
the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  the  bij* 
siness  of  Greenwich  hospital,  that  the  ex- 
pressions 1  used,  when  I  moved  for  papers 
preparatory  to  the  earl  of  BristoFs  motion, 
viz.  <<  that  the  ground  of  that  motion  was 
malversation  in  office,"  were  immediately 
transferred  from  the  Admiralty  to  Green- 
wich. What  was  said  upon  the  known 
and  proved  fact  of  a  ruined  navy,  was 
applied  to  the  suspicious,  but  then  un- 
proved mismanagement  of  a  marine  hos- 
pital. And  notwithstanding  the  very  dif- 
ferent ground  on  which  I  opened  this  bu- 
siness, and  my  repeated  explanations  of  it, 
this  round  assertion  was  pushed  so  far, 
that  if  other  lords,  as  well  as  myself,  had 
not  particularly  recollected  the  circum- 
stance, I  must  have  appeared  guilty  of  tlie 
most  gross  contradiction. 

My  object,  my  lords,  was  Greenwich 
hospital,  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  ve- 
teran seamen,  to  whom  this  nation  owes 
its  former  glory.  Complaints,  infinite  in 
number,  and  considerable  in  degree,  had 
been  made  to  all  the  governors  of  this 
charity.  As  one  of  them,  I  had  received 
these  complaints.  They  were  not  idle  re- 
ports, but  regularly  made  out  by  a  prin- 
cipal officer  of  the  house,  supported  by 
affidavits,  and  transmitted  in  a  regular  of- 
ficial manner. 

The  nature  of  many  of  the  complaints 
was  such  as  the  different  boards  established 
in  the  hospital  could  not  rectify ;  for  the 
complaints  were  chiefly  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  those  boards.  And  tl^e  su- 
preme and  last  powers,  the  general  court, 
and  board  of  Aamiralty,  instead  of  afford- 
ing redress,  had  illegally  deprived  the 
complainant  of  his  office,  after  having  at 
least  countenanced  his  being  harassed 
with  prosecutions  in  Westminster-hall. 

The  charter  itself,  which  had  been  so 
materiallv  altered  from  the  commission, 
was  the  fountain  from  whence  most  of  tlie 
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grievances  flowed.  The  effect  of  those 
alterations  could  not  be  stopped  in  its 
course  by  any  of  the  boards.  ,The  inter- 
position of  parliament  was  necessary  to 
bring  back  the  charity  to  its  original 
channel. 

With  a  view  to  learn  the  truth  of  these 
complaints,  their  nature  and  extent,  I 
moved  your  lordships  to  undertake  tfiis 
enquiry.  Capt.  BailJie's  representation  of 
grievances  was  fully  sufficient  to  create  at 
least  a  presumption  that  they  might  exist, 
and  the  repeated  conviction  of  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  offenders  in  the  courts  of  law, 
with  the  notorious  subsequent  employ- 
ment and  encouragement  of  the  person  so 
convicted,  created  something  more  than 
a  presumption.  If  the  grievances  did 
exist,  as  they  were  of  a  nature  that  parlia- 
ment alone  could  remedy,  it  was  the  duty 
of  parliament  to  afford  that  remedy ;  if 
they  did  not  exist,  it  was  eaually  neces- 
sary that  their  futility  should  be  made 
known,  that  the  mistaken  pensioner  should 
be  disabused,  and  that  the  alarmed  public 
should  be  made  easy.  Whatever  was  to 
be  the  result,  it  could  not  proceed  with 
any  degree  of  satisfaction,  but  from  a 
parliamentary  enquiry.  All  the  depart- 
ments of  the  hospital  were  interested  and 
parties  concerned.  They  were  writing 
libels  against  each  other;  for  if  capt. 
Baillie's  book  is  called  a  libel  on  the  of- 
ficers of  the  house,  I  am  sure  the  report 
of  the  committee,  and  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Another  State  of 
jFacts,"  were  libels  against  capt.  Baillie. 

The  enquiry  therefore  appeared  to  me 
proper  -and  necessary.  If  in  the  course  of 
it,  there  should  come  out  proof  of  mis- 
conduct in  any  officer,  your  lordships 
might  think  it  a  ground  for  further  pro- 
ceedings in  a  regular  manner  against  such 
person.  You  might  direct  him  to  be  pro- 
secuted; or  you  might  take  such  other 
regular  and  legal  steps  as  the  occasion 
should  require,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
House  should  suggest.  But  your  lord- 
ships would  never  deem  any  man,  either 
acquitted  or  condemned  by  what  might 
incidentally  have  come  out  in  an  enquiry 
into  another  matter,  wherein  no  char^ 
was  so  urged  as  to  convict,  and  wherein 
there  was  no  hearing  in  defence  to  obtain 
ah  acquittal. 

That  observations  should  be  made  on 
what  has  appeared,  was  unavoidable.  It 
is  impossible  for  mankind  not  to  form 
some  conjectures  on  transactions,  which 
may  be  very  apparent  and  yet  not  sus- 
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oeptible  of  that  degree  of  legal  pro(]T, 
wnicb  can  alone  support  legal  proceedings. 
Judges  themselves,  with  all  the  rectitude 
and  impartialit}^  which  ought  always  to 
accompany  their  characters,  may  have  in- 
wardly the  clearest  conviction  of  what  they 
are  not  warranted  judicially  to  pronounce. 
I  need  not  say  much  to  illustrate  this 
point.  How  notorious  is  the  sale  of  bo- 
roughs 1  tlie  jobs  that  are  given  to  secure 
them!  and  the  undue  influence  of  the 
crown  in  parliament!  (I  mean  in  former 
times.)  No  man  doubts  these  facts,  and 
yet  how  rare  is  detection !  It  might  there- 
mre  happen,  that  although  there  should 
not  appear  any  direct  and  legal  proof 
against  the  true  authors  of  such  abuses, 
yet  that  the  most  plain  understandings 
should  see  through  their  conduct. 

Whatever  such  conjectures  may  have 
been,  they  have  arisen  from  fiicts,  not 
from  my  suggestions ;  nor  has  it  been  at 
all  my  object  to  bring  them  forth:  my 
aim  has  been  to  ascertain  the  abuse.  All 
consideration  of  marking  or  of  punishing 
the  delinquent  has  been  lost  in  the  more 
essential  pursuit  of  the  remedy.  For  al- 
though example  may  be  the  best  method 
of  preventing  a  repetition  of  crimes  ;  yet 
punishment,  in  my  opinion,  is  only  a  se- 
condary consideration  compared  with  the 
immediate  redress  of  grievance.  That 
this  has  beep  my  main  object  1  trust  has 
fiilly  appeared.  1  have  not  once  conde* 
scended  to  ask  a  witness,  whether  he  was 
a  Huntingdonshire  voter,  or  deviated  from 
my  single  object,  which  was  to  ascertain 
the  matters  which  form  the  subject  of 
complaint* 

It  has  been  said  that  although  I  have 
declared  that  I  did  not  charge  the  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  enquiry,  that 
capt.  Baillie's  book  did ;  that  his  book  is 
on  the  table  before  the  House,  and  that 
therefore  the  noble  lord  must  be  acquitted 
or  condemned.  But  is  this  the  method 
of  proceeding  in  this  House !  Do  we  for- 
get that  the  business  of  the  committee  is 
enouiry,  not  trial  1  Capt  Baillie's  book  is 
before  us  as  evidence  of  charges  made, 
laid  before  the  general  cour^  but  unen- 
quired  into  by  them,,  except  in  a  most  par- 
tial manner.  To  convert  this  evidence  of 
one  f^t,  jnto  a  charge  of  another,  into  a 
charge  against  lord  Sandwich,  for  which 
he  is  now  on  his  trial  before  this  House, 
is  perverting  every  idea  of  common  sense 
and  of  justice.  Indeed,  this  strange  no-, 
^on  of  considering, every  man  on  his  trial 
before  t&e  committee  for  what  might  come 
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o^t  in  evidence  \ipon  another  mat  tor,  hat 
been  attempted  to  be  inforced,  and  the  ridi- 
culous consequences  of  that  attempt  haver 
been  so  glaring,  that  the  committee  havd 
desisted  from  pursuing  it.«— It  was  con«^ 
ceived,  that  a  part  of  capt.  BailHe's,  evi^ 
donee  was  an  accusation  of  Mr,  Murphy^ 
and  it  was  contended  that  Mr.  Murphy 
should  read  his  defence,  and  comment  ar- 
ticle by  article  on  capt.  Boillie's  charge* 
But  vour  lordships*  good  sense  put  a  stop 
to  this  proceeding.  It  is  true  that  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty 
complained  of  my  having  induced  the 
committee  to  stop  this  strange  procedure^ 
which  he  called  a  hardship  on  his  witnesses. 
It  is  new  to  me  to  have  to  justify  myself 
for  leading  the  House.  As  I  stand  here 
unsupported  by  the  weight  of  office,  oi* 
ministerial  influence,  and  have  had  nO'* 
thing  to  trust  to,  but  truth  and  reason  to 
p^uade  your  lordships,  I  shall  continue 
to  believe  that  the  committee  acted  pro* 
perly  and  remain  convinced  that  enquiry 
and  trial  are  subjects  totally  different. 

I  now  come  to  consider  what  has  ap^ 
pcared  in  the  course  of  this  enquitr.  An d 
here  1  am  persuaded  your  lordships  will 
think  with  me,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  House  to  come  to  any  resolution  con- 
ceming  many  of  the  matters  which  have 
been  examined  into.  From  the  beginningi ' 
I  wished  to  avoid  giving  the  House  the 
trouble  of  entering  into  too  great  a  detaiL 
Many  points  urged  in  capt.  Baillie's  book^ 
and  very  proper  for  him  as  lieut.  governor 
to  attend  to,  were  not  of  a  kind  to  de- 
serve the  attention  of  this  committee.  On 
these,  (and  tbeyare  many)  no  enouiry 
has  been  made.  Of  those  which  have 
been  enquired  into,  many  are  either  ac" 
tually  redressed  b;^  his  means,  or  are  ca-* 
pable  of  redress  from  the  ordinary  con« 
stitution  of  the  hospital.  I  shall  not 
trouble  your  lordships  to  take  notice  of 
these  in  the  Report  I  shall  move  to  your 
lordships  to  malce  to  the  House ;  but  in 
justice  to  capt.  Baillie,  in  justice  to  a  man 
who  has  taken  laudable  pains  to  point  out, 
and  wherever  it  has  been  in  his  power,  to 
correct  every  sort  of  abuse,  I  think  it  right 
to  mention  now  far  they  have  been  proved* 
Some  of  these  abuses  ifiay  perhaps  appear 
of  a  mean  and  frivolous  nature  to  those« 
who  will  not  consider  how  many  things 
there  are,  which  in  the  description  appear 
extremely  mean,  and  contemptible,  irom 
being  of  the  roost  ordinary  and  vulgar  use^ 
and  yet  contribute,  for  that  very  reason^ 
essentially  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
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mankind.  But  1  shall  be  saiisfiedt  though 
1  should  afford  matter  of  ridicule  to  those 
who  have  more  taste  than  humanity^  pro- 
vided that  by  liiyuiff  open  the  very  meanest 
of  those  matters,  I  may  become  servicea- 
ble to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  meanest 
man  in  the  Icingdom. 

These  Abuses  are» 

Ist.    Respecting  the  Danger  of  Fire. 

Capt.  Baillie  in  his  book,  p.  68,  says, 
*<  That  the  taylor's  shop  exposes  iiie  build- 
ing to  accidents  by  fire,  fi-om  the  careless- 
ness of  journeymen  taylors,  who  work  by 
eaodle-ught/'  Mr.  Cfowley  deposed,  that 
rapt.  Baillie  had  reouested  the  committee 
to  enquire  into  this  business,  but  in  vain. 
Sir  John  Fielding  deposed,  indeed,  that 
it  did  not  appear  where  the  late  fire  had 
begun ;  but  he  proved  the  practice  of  30 
journeymen  taylors  of  the  lowest  class 
working  in  the  hospital  by  candle*light, 
being  supplied  with  gin,  and  not  being 
under  the  inspection  of  military  officers. 

2dly.  In  regard  to  the  Sheets. 

Capt.  Bailhe  in  hb  book,  p.  68,  menn 
tions  the  complaints  of  the  pensioners. 
Thomas  Field  has  deposed  before  us,  that 
he  had  measured  770  sheets  in  the  infir- 
mary, and  that  he  had  found,  on  an  ave- 
rage, a  deficiency  of  upwards  of  half  a  yard 
on  each  pair.  Mr.  Godby,  the  steward, 
has  contended,  that  they  are  obliged  to 
cut  the  sheets  shorter  than  the  standard 
length  c^  the  hospital,  to  prevent  remnants; 
asserting  that  the  length  of  the  pieces  run- 
ning from  37  to  40  yards,  he  cut  them 
into  eight  sheets  or  sixteen  lengths.  That 
the  standard  being  two  yards  and  a  half 
for  each  length,  they  would.be  exact  when 
the  pieces  measure  40  yards,  but  deficient 
when  under  that  length.  Mr.  Price,  a 
linen-draper,  deposed,  that  Russia  pieces 
ol  that  sort  run  on  an  average  to  SO  ells, 
or  37  yards  and  a  half;  so  that  on  the  ave- 
rage there  must  be  a  continual  deficiency 
from  the  standard.  Capt.  Baillie  in  his 
evidence  says,  that  if  these  pieces  of  37 
yards  and  a  half  were  cut  into  15  instead 
of  16  lengths,  the  standard  of  the  hospital 
would  be  adhered  to  without  leaving  any 
remnants. 

Sdly.- With  respect  to  the  SWrts. 

Captain  Baillie's  book,  p.  69,  sUtes  the 
'  complaints  of  the  men.  Thomas  Field 
deposed,  that  he  had  measured  the  linen 
in  his  ward,  and  upon  160  sheets  and  160 
shirts,  he  found  a  deficiency  of  95  yards. 
Mr.  Godby  did  not  pretend  to  deny  the 
deficiency  from  the  standard,  but  thought 
it  enougu  to  say  that  the  deficiency  was 


not  embeziled,  but  a  saving  to  the  i 
tal :— a  strange  reasoning  this  I  as  if  i 
purse  of  the  hospital  had  any  other  inte- 
rest than  that  of  the  pensioners,  and  that 
savings  from  the  regulated  allowances  were 
a  benefit  to  those  nrbm  whom  the  savina 
are  made.  Mr.  Cust,  diairman  of  the 
committee,  which  was  to  examine  into  the 
abuses,  admits,  that  *^  in  some  instancte 
the  shirts  were  under  standard  certainly."' 

4thlj.  In  regard  to  the  Shoes. 

Capt.  Baillie  in  his  book,  p.  69,  had 
taken  notice  of  their  being  bad,  and  that 
the  pensioners  had  complained  to  the 
council  of  them,  27th  of  June.  1777.  Mr*^ 
Cust  in  his  evidence,  admitted  that  <<  some 
that  were  produced  were  found  tor  be  very 
bad.'» 

5th]y.  In  regard  to  the  Women'» 
Clothes. 

Mr.  Cust  admits.  May  3rd,  p.  46,  that 
<<  they  were  not  so  ffood  as  they  used  to 
be,''  and  your  lordships  have  had  samples 
poduced  before  you. 

6thly.  As  to  the  Stockings, 

The^r  were  complained  of  by  capt.  BaiP 
lie  in  his  book,  p.  69.  It  appears  by  Mr.* 
Godby's  evidence,  that  in  May,  1777* 
<*  he  complained  to  the  directon  of  6,000 
pair  of  stockings,  and  conceived  that  none 
of  them  were  equal  to  the  pattern ;''  and 
it  appears  by  the  minutes  of  the  court  of 
directors,  that  the  stoddngs  delivered 
were  so  bad,,  that  one  third  of  them 
was  returned  to  the  contractor,  and  the- 
other  two  thirds  kept,  because  there  wa» 
no  time  to  set  better,  and  one  shilling  per 
dozen  was  deducted  fi*om  those  which  from 
necessity  were  kept.  The  council  on  the 
18th  of  July,  1777,  "  received  several 
complaints  (concerning  the  stockings) 
found  them  to  be  justly  founded,  and  or* 
dered  the  steward  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  board  of  directors  for  tlieir  informa* 
tion,  that  the  necessary  measures  might  be 
taken  for  redressing  Uie  men.'*  Nothing 
was  done  in  consequence  of  this  minute* 

7thly.  As  to  Washing. 
It  was  complained' of  in  capt.  Baillie's 
book,  p.  68.  Mr.  Ball,  derk  of  the  coun* 
dl,  read  the  minutes  of  16th  Jan.,  1778« 
where  it  appears,  «<  thsit  three  nurses  com- 
plamed  that  the  linen  of  the  men  undef 
dieir  care  was  badly  washed,  afid  several 
pensioners  produced  thdr  shuts,  stocks, 
and  towels,  &c'*  **  It  appearing  to  the  coun- 
cil, that  the  complaint  was  just  and  well 
founded,  and  that  the  washing  of  the  oen- 
sioners  is  equally  bad  throughout  the  nos^ 
pitaU    The  matrons  are  hereby  directed 
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mot  %o  give  certificates  for  any  Knen  that 
is  not  really  dean  and  well  washed." 

Sihly.  Concerning  the  Beer. 

Complained  of  by  capt  BailUe,  in  his 
fcook^  p.  64  and  65.  Capt.  Baillie  depos- 
ed, that  there  had  been  more  complaints 
4ii  the  beer  tbaa  of  any  other  article. 
That  on  Oct  0th,  1775,  4,000  ^llons  of 
l>eer  were  started  by  the  council  as  bad. 
The  council  on  21st  April,  1777>  on  a  fresh 
complaint,  **  areof  opinion,  thatUiebadness 
4>f  the  beer  preceeoi  from  the  ready  and 
«asy  comnuinication  of  the  water  with  the 

Jipes,  which  convey  the  beer  from  the 
rtwhouse  to  the  sink  where  the  beer  is 
eenred.'*  Mr«  Ibbetson  and  capt.  Chads 
attempted  to  lay  thislraud  of  the  beer  not 
on  the  brewer,  but  on  one  Lake'  Daris, 
who  had  stolen  some  beer  at  one  of  the 
flinks ;  but  as  there  are  two  smki,  from 
whence  the  beer  is  served  at  the  same 
iiaoe  hy  diffnrent  people,  and  at  both  the 
beer  ivas  found  equfdly  bad,  it  is  impossi- 
ble the  fraiid  of  Davis  at  one  of  them 
cotth}  be  the  cause  of  fraud  at  the  other. 
This  complaint  is  fiiUy  stated  in  the  mi- 
autes  of  the  council.  May  8th,  1778,  *<  who 
•eiit  for  beer  from  both  ends,  and  middle 
«f  each  dining*hall,  and  were  unanimously 
^opinioB,  that  it  is  unfit  for  the  pensioners 
io  drink.  The  council  then  repaired  to 
$he  brewhouse,  and  found  two  vata  of  the 
mme  brewing  not  fit  to  be  served  to  the 
pensioners."  They  further  resolved, 
^  Tliat  the  lieut.  governor  be  desired  to 
wait  upon  the  governor  with  the  copy  of 
the  mioutes,  hoping  he  will  take  some  me- 
thod with  the  boani  ot  directors  for  the 
.felief  of  the  pensioners.*' 

9thly.  With  regard  to  the  Posts  and 
Bails  of  the  Blind  Men's  Walk. 

Cfq^  Baillie  complained  in  his  book, 
-p.  5  of  his  Memorial,  of  their  being  taken 
down.  Mr.  Barker,  one  of  the  chairmen, 
deposed,  **  that  certainly  the  committee 
dia  examine  whether  it  was  a  grievance 
then  subsisting,  and  it  was  not  dien  sub- 
sisting, but  rectified,  and  in  a  more  safe 
order  than  before.'*  Sir  WilUam  James, 
a  member  of  the  committee,  deposed, 
**  that  the  charge  respecting  the  inconve- 
nience which  the  blind  had  laboured  under 
was  admitted  or  allowed  to  be  a  grievance, 
iUid  that  was  understood  by  the  committee 
to  have  been  remedied."  Captain  All- 
wright  deposed,  **  That  the  posts  and  rails 
round  the  hospital  being  taken  down,  of 
which  the  bKnamen  contained,  was  done 
before  captain  BaiUie's  Case  was  heard  be- 
im  th^  oomsMitee.  Md  thflT  sttce  dMt 


tkne,  he  knew  of  none  put  up  to  thb  day.'^ 
This  instance  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
r^ity  of  capt.  Baiilie's  comnlaintSrof  the 
neglect  of  redress,  and  of  the  true  spirit 
which  animated  that  committee  on  whose 
report  capL  Baillie  is  dismissed  from  his 
employment. 

lOthly.  As  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Cook's 
having  purchased  his  situation  in  the  Ho;i» 
pital. 

Capt.  Baillie  complained  of  it  in  his 
book,  p.  1 1.  The  rev.  Mr.  Cook  acknow- 
ledged,  that  he  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment, signed  and  sealed,  with  Mr.  Tindal 
to  give  him  all  the  profits  of  his  ehaplain- 
ship  during  life,  on  his  resignation  m  his 
favour,  and  accordingly  did  pay  him  the 
profits  while  he  lived.  How  far  this  was 
simony,  the  risht  reverend  bench  of  bi- 
shops will  judge.  He  further  acknow- 
ledged, that  lord  Sandwich  was  acquaint- 
ed with  his  negociation  with  Mr.  Tindal, 
but  did  not  know  the  particulars  of  their 
agreement.  He  also  acknowledges  hav- 
ing given  to  Mr.  Tindal  50/.  to  resign  his 
place  of  director,  to  which  he,  Mr.  Cook, 
was  appointed  in  his  room. 

1  lUily*  As  to  the  intimidation  that  has 
been  used  to  prevent  persons  from  coun- 
tenancing capt.  Baillie. 

Alexander  Moore  deposed,  **  Tliat  the 
rev.  Mr.  Cook,  about  the  15th  of  August, 
1777,  said  to  him,  <  that  capt.  Baillie  was 
a  very  troublesome  fellow  in  the  hospital, 
and  he  himself  had  taken  care  that  he  had 
lost  his  best  friend,  and  he  might  get  him 
as  he  cotdd,*  mentioning  lord  Sandwich.*' 
Lieut.  Charles  Lefevre  deposed,  <<  That 
he  had  received  from  Mr.  Cook  number- 
less intimidations  from  giving  support  to 
oqptain  Baillie.  He  frequentlj^  told  me, 
that  if  I  was  seen  in  company  witn  captain 
Baillie,  or  had  any  correspondence  with 
him,  an  end  wouki  be  put  to  ray  prefer- 
ment.-^That  he  afterwards  said  to  him, 
I  find  you  keep  company  with  captain 
BaU*te,  and  he  swore  by  God  there  would 
be  an  end  put  to  my  preferment  if  1  did 
not  desist  That  he  heard  Mr.  Cook 
make  use  of  the  like  intimidation  towards 
his  fother,  the  late  lieutenant  Lefevre.'^ 
These  menaces,  very  unjustifiable  in  any 
man,  are  shocking  in  a  clergyman,  who 
ou£^  to  be  an  example  of  order  and  de- 
cency ;  who  ought  to  be  animated  with  a 
peculiar  diarity  towards  the  poor  under 
A»  care,  and  who,  instead  o(  intimidating 
o^ers  from  an  enquiry  into  abuses,  oucm 
to  exceed  every  ocie  else  ia  aeal  for  uat 
corre^tioo. 
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12thly.  In  respect  to  the  Pftiiited  HaU. 

The  books  shew  that  1,000/.  was  given 
to  Mr*  Davies  for  thi»  work,  exclusive  of 
scaffolding  and  various  materials,  that  this 
was  undertaken  by  private  contract,  and 
not  advertised.  Mr.  Bertels,  an  emment 
picture*cleaner,  deposed,  *'  That  had  it 
been  advertised  he  would  have  undertaken 
it  for  about  400/.''  John  Glass,  boatswain, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  hall,  deposed, 
*'  That  he  had  kept  an  account  of  the 
cleaning  and  repairing  the  paintings  at  the 
time  the  work  was^  carrying  on,  and  that 
from  an  account  of  Uie  time  of  the  work- 
men, and  of  their  wages  (of  which  the 
workmen  themselves,  and  Mr.  Davis's 
son  had  given  him  an  account)  the  work- 
manship, exclusive  of  materisds,  amount- 
ed only  to  an  hundred  and  seventy  odd 
pounds."  Mr.  Cipriani,  indeed,  deposed, 
«<  That  he  thouglit  the  work  done  well 
and  reasonable.''  Mr.  Cipriani  compared 
this  job  with  the  cleaning  and  repairing 
the  painted  ceiling  at  the  Banqueting- 
house,  now  Whitehall-chapel,  for  which  be 
thought  he  had  been  underpaid.  Your 
lordships  will  recollect,  that  Mr.  Cipriani 
is  one  of  the  first  painters  in  Englana,  and 
not  one  of  the  cheapest ;  that  pamting  and 
cleaning  pictures  are  two  very  dinerent 
aorti  of  work;  that  little  more  than  care, 
and  some  practice,  is  necessary  for  the 
latter ;  while  genius,  and  great  art,  to  be 
ncauired  by  long  study,  are  reqliisite  to 
make  a  pamter.  If  proper  ceconomy  had 
been  attended  to  at  Whitehall,  or  at 
Greenwicli,  some  careful  picture-cleaner, 
at  moderate  wages,  would  have  beeh  em- 
ployed to  remove  the  dirt,  with  which 
time  had  covered  the  paintings  at  (hose 
places,  and  Mr.  Cipriani,  or  some  great 
master,  might  have  retouched  such  parts 
as  had  received  any  damage.  It  is  also  to 
be  observed,  that  Mr.  Cipriani  had  never 
seen  the  paintings  at  Greenwich  before 
they  were  cleaned,  except  once,  about 
nine  years  ago,  when  he  did  not  consider 
them  with  any  view  to  examine  what  work 
might  be  necessary  to  clean  and  repair 
them,  and  cannot  now  say  in  what  state 
they  then  were.  He  has  never  aeen  them, 
since  cleaning,  but  once,  and  that  from 
the  Qoor,  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty  feet. 
He  has  neither  heard  what  their  measure- 
ment is,  nor  knows  the  quantity  of  work 
that  has  been  done.  From  hence  your 
lordships  will  see  how  little  Mr.  Cipriani 
is  capable  of  judging  in  this  business,  nor 
will  your  lordships  thmk  that  any  just 
eomjpBixispu  can  be  drawn  from  the  repairs 


necessary  to  the  works  of  Rubens,  which 
have  stood  upynurds  of  150  years,  in  the 
smoke  of  London,  with  those  of  sir  James 
T^orhhill,  which  are  in  the  pure  air  <^ 
Greenwich,  and  have  not  existed  half  so 
long. 

Thus,  mj  lords,  has  it  been  proved,  by 
undeniable  testimony,  on  oath,  at  your 
lordships'  bar,  that  no  less  than  twelve 
material  Abuses,  complained  of  by  captain 
Baillie,  have  actually  existed  in  the  hos- 
pital, to  the  full  extent  of  his  representa*^ 
tions.  There  are  many  others  of  less 
note,  which  I  have  omitted. 

The  abuses  of  greater  consequence, 
and  on  which  I  shall  ground  the  Report, 
remain  to  be  observed.  But  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  state  them,  I  think  it  necessary  to 
mention  one  article,  which  although  prov- 
ed  in  a  certain  degree^  I  am  free  to  admit 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  an  abuse.  It 
is  the  lodging  the  clerks  in  the  hospital, 
and  giving  to  some  of  the  officers  in  the 
house  better  accommodation  than  they 
had  before.  There  is  no  doubt  but  some 
of  the  wards  and  passages  have  been  con- 
verted to  these  uses ;  but  it  has  not  appear- 
ed, that  it  has  been  done  in  any  improper 
decree,  or  for  any  improper  purpose.  To 
judge  of  this  matter  rightly,  one  ought  to 
see  the  alterations ;  but  I  only  sneak  fVom 
the  evidence  we  have  had,  and  from  that, 
I  am  ready  to  allow,  that  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  abuse  in  this  ar- 
ticle, except,  perhaps,  some  impropriety 
in  the  manner  by  which  several  pensioners 
were  suddenly  aislodged  many  years  ago. 
But  I  admit,  that  with  the  increase  of 
pensioners,  an  increase  of  officers  is  nece^' 
savy ;  and  that  it  is  proper,  that  all  officers 
and  clerks,  whose  duty  is  in  the  hospitalf 
should  be  lodged  therein,  provided  they 
are  sea-faring  men.  1  have  no  partiali^ 
in  this  business,  and  am  happy^  where  I 
find  an  instance  of  misconduct  not  proved, 
to  give  the  hospital  credit  for  it.  Sorry  I 
•am,  that  of  all  the  articles  complained  of, 
this  is  the  only  instance  I  can  find  under 
that  predicament. 

I  now  come  to  those  matters  of  Abuse, 
on  which  I  mean  to  found  the  Report 
They  will  come  under  two  heads. 

1st.  The  introduction  of  landpoen,  con- 
trary to  the  end  and  purpose  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  directions  of  the  charter. 

2dly.  The  misconduct  of  the  several 
boards. 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  I  shall  first 
take  notice,  that  in  the  council  there  are  five 
meiDbeiat  Mrt  Eden,  tbea\idUorj  Mr*  Ibbo^ 
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800,  the  secretary,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Maule» 
^chaplains;  Mr.Godby,thegteward,whoflre 
not  within  the  word«  of  the  charter,  *<  8ea<* 
faring  mei),  or  such  as  have  lost  their 
limbs,  or  been  otherwise  dbabled  in  the 
sea-service."  The  -charter  says,  p.  17f 
that  the  government  of  the  house  shall 
be  performed  by  the  governor,  and  such 
a  council  of  the  officers  of  the  said  hos- 
pital as  the  Admiralty  shall  from  time  to 
time  appoint.  Now  the  same  charter 
authorising  and  empowering  the  Admiralty 
to  appoint  all  officers  necessary  to  be  ero« 
ftloiyed  in  and  for  the  said  hospital,  adds, 
**  provided  that  all  officers  to  be  employed 
in  the  said  hospital  be  sea-faring  men,  or 
such  who  have  lost  their  limbs,  or  been 
otherwise  disabled  in  the  sea-service.** 
Here  is,  I  conceive,  a  dh*ect  violation  of 
the  charter,  for  the  council  must  be  com- 
posed of  officers  of  the  said  hospital ;  and 
all  officers  must  be  seafaring  men.  If  it 
is  pretended,  that  these  five  members  of 
the  council  are  not  officers,  the  charter  is 
infringed,  by  making  them  of  Uie  council. 
If  they  are  officers,  it  is  infringed,  by 
their  not  being  sea-faring  men,  &c.  Usage 
and  custom  can  never  be  pleaded  to  justify' 
a  breach  of  such  direct  provisions,  nor  can 
thev  here  afford  an  excuse ;  for  if  usage 
had  shown,  that  such  a  deviation  from 
the  original  commissioned  was  proper,  the 
framers  of  the  new  charter,  granted  in 
1775,  and  which  seems  so  much  accom- 
modated to  the  views  of  the  Admiralty, 
should  have  rendered  this  legal,  by  leaving 
oOt  the  proviso.  But,  they  have  done 
otherwise :  they  have  in  the  new  charter 
repeated  the  strict  proviso  of  the  old  com- 
mission, <<  that  all  officers  to  be  employed 
in  the  hospital  shall  be  sea-faring  men,*' 
&C.  -  Inst^  of  altering  this  regulation, 
they  have  confirmed  it  by  the  more  solemn 
tie  of  a  charter :  they  have  made  it  a  law 
for  themselves,  which  they  have  violated 
in  the  five  instances  I  have  mentioned. 

My  next  point,  under  the  same  head.  Is, 
that  besides  these  five  members  of  the 
council,  there  are  21  other  offices  in  the 
hospital,  also  held  by  landmen,  contrary 
to  the  charter,  viz. Furbor  school- 
master, John  Pocock  dispenser,  Francis 
Cook  secretary's  clerk,  Daniel  Ball 
steward's  first  clerk,  Philip  Lewis,  James 
Skeen  mates  to  ditto,  Alexander  Moore 
master  cook,  Roger  Hunt  mate  to  ditto, 
Nicholas  Levit  scullery-man,  Robert  Rus- 
sel,  William  Gamer  mates  to  ditto,  James 
Lane  porter,  David  Storey,  Thomas  Car- 
narvaDsorj^oa'sasiisiantSy  WiUiam  Wh?at-^ 


ley  dispenser's  assistant,  Stephen  Hick- 
man brewer,  William  Dickey  turncock, 
William  Dickey  labourer,  Robert  Milne 
clerk  of  the  works,  —  Paunceford  clerk 
of  the  council,  James  Huggins  labourer. 
I  am  not  aware  how  this  can  be  denied. 
They  are  all  lodged  in  the  hoqaital,  and 
appear  to  me  under  the  descnption  of 
officers. 

My  third  point  under  the  same  head,  is, 
that  of  three  matrons,  which  are  establish- 
ed in  the  hospital,  two  of  them  are  not 
widows  or  daughters  of  seamen.  Possibly 
a  quibble  may  be  raised,  W  saying,  that 
women  cannot  be  celled  officers,  and  can- 
not be  seafarinp^  men,  or  be  supposed  to 
have  lost  their  Imibs  and  been  disabled  in 
the  sea  service.  My  answer  is,  that  the 
evident  object  of  the  institution  was  for 
the  navy ;  and  that  whenever  any  persons, 
properly  under  a  naval  description,  can 
receive  any  benefit  on  this  establishment, 
for  themselves  or  their  widows,  they  have 
a  right  to  be  preferred.  Former  usage 
shews,  that  this  very  office  of  matron  hat 
been  looked  upon  in  the  hospital  to  belong 
to  widows  of  seamen ;  but  the  present 
practice  seems  rather  to  consider  that 
character  as  a  disqualification.  Mrs. 
Smith,  the  widow  of  a'captain  in  the  navy, 
petitioned  to  be  a  matron,  but  in  vain.  A 
Mrs.  Dennis,  the  widow  of  an  admind, 
has  also  petitioned ;  and  there  are  now  the 
widows  of  twentjr  officers  of  the  navy 
serving  as  nurses  m  the  hospital.  If  two 
of  the  present  matrons,  being  neither 
widows  nor  daughters  of  seamen,  is  not 
a  breach  of  the  charter,  it  is,  at  least,  a 
perversion  of  the  institution. 

Under  the  same  head,  I  have  further  to 
observe,  that  there  are  no  less  than  25 
other  employments  held  under  Greenwich 
hospital  by  landmen.  As  they  are  not 
lodged  in  the  hospital,  I  shall  not  contend 
that  they  hold  their  offices  contrarv  to  the 
words  of  the  charter,  but  certainly  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  this  foundation. 
There  is  scarcely  any  of  these  offices, 
which  persons  having  served  at' sea,  or  who 
have  been  disabled  in  the  sea  service, 
mi^ht  not  be  found  fully  capable  of  exe- 
cuting. They  consist  of  surveyor,  clerks, 
&C.  James  Stuart  surveyor,  William  Fer- 
guson auditor's  clerk,  Henry  Taylor  sur« 
geon's  servant,  George  Harabley  steward's 
derk,  J.  Sam  worth  ditto,  Georee  Smith 
clerk  of  cheques'  clerk,  John  Elder  ditto, 
Luf^on  Ralfe  organist,  George*  Pope 
brewer's  assistant,  — -  Pierson  ditto, 
John  Smith  ditto-<-ll««-J^er8on8  holding 
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rewarded  with  a  Jiving  of  1,000/.  a  year. 
Mr.  Wilkes  adhered  to  bis  own  indepen- 
dent principles.  Mr.  Scott  belonged  to  a 
faction  (of  which  the  present  first  lord  oi 
the  Adnoiralty  is  an  eminent  branch^  whidi 
changed  their  language  &nd  conauct  on 
getting  into  place. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  stewards  of  the 
Derwentwater  estate  must  be  landmen, 
but  no  reason  has  been  given ;  it  has  been 
asked  by  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty, "  whether  your  lordships  wimld 
send  to  Greenwich  to  get  a  steward  from 
among  the  pensioners,  and  whether  being 
a  disabled  seaman  was  a  qualification  for 
a  land  steward  ?''  My  answer  is  direct, 
it  is  no  qualification,  but  it  is  no  objection. 
There  may  be,  and  there  are  many  meri- 
torious seamen  who  are  disabled,  very  ca- 
pable of  this  office.  Are  not  there  many 
admiraTs  and  captain's  secretaries,  purseri 
and  other  officers,  lieutenants,  or  captaioi 
themselves,  who  are  perfectly  qualified  for 
this  office,  and  would  be  happy  with  sock 
a  provision  ?  ' 

I  have  next  mentioned  the  Sixpennv- 
office  on  Tower«hilL  The  salaries  of  the 
ten  (^&ces  belonging  to  this  establishment 
come  out  of  the  seamen's  pay.  Why 
should  not  seamen  enjoy  the  benefits  aris- 
ing therefrom  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  there  are  nifmbers  of  seamen  capable 
of  executing  the  little  duty  the  Sixpenny- 
office  requires. 

From  the  foregoing  account,  your  lord- 
ships will  see,  that  there  are  no  less  than 
53  offices  depending  on  Greenwich-hospi- 
tal held  by  landmen.  The  noble  lord 
himself  pretends  only  to  cite  five  of  them, 
besides  the  steward  of  the  Derwentwater 
estate,  that  he  thinks  seamen  are  not  fit  to 
hold«  Much  parade  is  made  for  not 
having  placed  landmen  as  pensioners  ia 
the  hospital*  These  situations  are  of  smaH 
account  compared  with  the  profitable  of- 
fices I  have  mentioned,  which»  to  the 
amount  of  i?^  the  noble  lord  gives  toluid- 
men,  although  he  admits  they  are  not  such 
as  require  the  exclusion  of  seamen.  This 
is  the  true  friend  of  the  seaman  ! 

1  come  now  to  the  aecond  head.  The 
Misconduct  of  the  Boards. 

There  are  several  instances,  in  which 
the  conduct  of  the  board  of  directors 
strike  rae  as  highly  blameable,  but  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  two.  It  appears  by  their 
minutes,  that  they  had  referred  to  the 
council  for  their  opinion,  on  the  practice 
of  giving  money  instead  of  provisions  to 
the  meni  under  the  denomination  of  But? 


under  the  Derwentwater  estate,  Dr.  Scott 
•rector  of  Simonbourne^  ■■  Lancaster 
rector.  James  Turner,  Nicholas  Walton 
receivevs— 4«.-^Persons  belonging  to  the 
Sixpenny-office,  on  Tower-hiUyalfpaid  by 
Jthe  hospital  fund :  Thomas  Hicks  receiver, 
J.  Cleveland  comptroller,  J.  Beverly  aa- 
comptanl|  J.  Bryan,  H.  Mattocks,  William 
Gray,  Charles  Eve,  J.  Dalley,  their  clerks, 
Margaaet  Scold  honaC'-keepcr,  William 
Newnam  messenger — 10. — In  all  25.  Of 
these  the  employment  of  surveyor,  who 
it  is  said  **  must  be  an  eminent  architect,*' 
•eeros  te  me  t^  only  one  which  a  seaman 
SBur^  not  be  capable  of  executing. 

But  I  must  here  observe,  that  in  the 
commission  there  was  a  power  given  to  the 
commissioners  **  to  call  m  to  their  aid  and 
assistance  skilful  artists,  to  the  end  that  the 
building  and  finishing  of  the  said  hospital 
may  be  carried  on  with  as  much  speed  as 
possible.''  As  such,  and  while  the  build- 
ing is  going  on,  (which  ought  long  ago  to 
lii^e  TOen  finished)  an  architect  may  be 
employed,  and  when  new  works  may  be 
to  be  undertaken,  such  a  skilful  artist 
might  be  called  in.  This  power  was  given 
by  the  commissions  to  the  general  court. 
The  charter  has  lefl  it  -out,  to  center  all 
power  in  the  Admhralty  alone.  But  I  do 
not  see  any  pretence  for  the  hospital's 
Jiaving  two  architects,  Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr. 
Mylne,  under  the  denomination  of  sur- 
veyor and  of  clerk  of  the  works.  It  has 
been  said,  that  three  other  officers,  viz.  the 
Auditor,  orgffifiist,  and  brewer,  must  be 
landmen.  I  do  not  see  why  this  is  neces- 
sary. The  auditor's  business  is  not  law 
business.  If  an  organist  is  necessary,  is 
dhere  no  seaman  sufficiently  musical  for 
diat  employment  ?  If  not,  this  is  but  a 
dngle  exception,  and  as  to  the  brewer,  I 
do  not  see  why  a  seaman  may  not  be  as 
capable  as  the  present  brewer,  Mr.  Hick- 
man, who  was  educated  an  ensign  in  the 
guards. 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  all  the 
clerks  and  under  cl^ks  should  not  be  sea- 
•faring  men.  Why  should  not  the  two* 
livings  of  the  Derwentwater  estate  be  held 
by  chaplains  of  the  navy  ?  Why  was  Mr. 
Scott  to  have  the  preference  over  them  all  ^ 
What  was  his  merit?  Was  it  being  the 
autiior  of  Anti-Sejanus,  and  other  politi- 
cal writings  ?  I  cannot  help  observing  on 
the  difierence  between  the  treatment  of 
two  persons  for  their  writings  of  the  same 
jort,  attacking  fiivouritism.  Mr.  Wilkes 
was  expelled  parliament,  outlawed,  fined, 
and  imprisoned.    The  rev.  Mr.  Scott  was 
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ler't  LiBty  and  Chalk-off  Lists.  The  coun* 
cil  saw  sottie  difficulties  in  removing  tlie 
first,  but  with  regard  to  the  last,  the  una- 
nimous representation  of  a  very  full  coun- 
cil on  the  9th  of  August,  1776,  was  in  the 
following  words :  "  That  such  practice 
(referring  to  the  Chalk-off  List)  is  not  only 
contrary  to  the  establishment,  but  injurious 
^  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  pensioners, 
wod  w  attended  with  many  inconveniences, 
nproprieties,  and  irregularities,  and  ought 
to  be  totally  idK>listi8d."  This  represent- 
ation was  made  by  the  council  to  the 
board  of  dirtciors,  in  consequenoe  fif  a 
reference  from  themselves.  But  the  court 
6f  directors  took  no  further  notice  of  it, 
and  the  practice  subsists  to  this  day. 

It  was  indeed  said  by  Mr.  Ibbetson,  that 
he  had  heard  from  his  clerk  that  the  direc- 
tors had  seen  reason  to  presenre  that  prac- 
tice, as  it  would  be  taking  too  much  off 
from  the  charity  fund.  Ahd  lieut  Moyle 
says,  that  many  of  the  members  of  the 
council  had  altered  their  'opinions.  But 
nothing  of  this  sort  appears  on  the  minutes 
either  of  the  board  of  directors  or  of  the 
council.  I  shall  not  here  discuss  whether 
such  a  practice,  which  so  full  a  council 
had  unanimously  recommended  to  be  abo- 
lished, and  had  so  strongly  censured,  was 
or  was  not  deserving  that  censure.  But 
capt.  Baillie  and  capt.  Allwright  swear, 
that  these  and  other  instances  of  neglect 
in  the  board  of  directors  discouraged 
them  from  making  further  complaints^ 

But  the  next  is  the  most  striking  and 
alarming  instance  of  misconduct  in  the 
board  of  directors.  It  is  the  renewal  of 
^  contriu;ts  with  Peter  Mellish  for  sup- 
plying the  hospital  with  meat,  notwith- 
standing his  bein^  on  record  for  having 
cheated  the  hospital.  The  story  of  this 
Mellish  b  well  Icnown,  and  briefly  this: 
He  was  employed  by  the  directors  to  pro- 
vide meat  for  the  pensioners,  at  S2s.  6d. 
per  cwt.  The  complaints  of  the  petr- 
siopers  of  the  badness  of  the  meat,  excited 
the  vigilance  of  capt.  Baillie,  who  at  length, 
through  tlie  assistance  of  Alexander 
Moore,  the  cook,  detected  the  villainy  of 
the  contractor,  prosecuted  him  in  the 
King's-bench  for  the  penalties  he  had  for- 
feited, and  brought  him  to  punishment  in 
the  face  of  his  country.  A  second  action 
was  commenced  against  him  for  similar 
offences  which  could  have  been  as  easily 
proved,  yet  the  directors  permitted  him 
to  compound  for  100/.,  penalties  amount- 
ing to  500^.  Notwithstanding  these  re- 
prated  iostances  of  knavery,  notwitlistand- 


ing  it  was  proved  that  the  meat  he  served 
was  Worth  only  14*.  when  he  was  paid, 
more  than  S2s,  per  cwt.  yet  the  directors, 
in  defiance  of  their  duty,  of  humanity,  and 
of  their  trust,  renewed  their  contract  with 
this  convicted  criminal.     I  will  do  the  di- 
rectors the  justice  to  State  the  ajpology 
they  have  made  for  their  conduct,  as  men* 
tioned  by  one  of  them,  Mr.  Ca8t,atT0ur 
lordships'  bar,  which  is,  ^*  That  a8  Mel- 
lish's  oflfers  were  the  lowest,  they  thought 
themselves  under  an  obligation  to  contract 
with  him.''    But  this  principle  is  the  most 
Bilse,  and  the  most  dangerous  in  its  conse<^ 
quenoes  of  any  I  ever  heard  uttered ;  it  it 
contradictory  to  all  the  rules  of  prudence 
which  direct  private  affitirs,  and  to  all  the 
policy,    propriety,  and    decorum,  whidl 
ought  to  regulate  matters  of  a  public  na- 
ture.    It  tends  to  maintain  and  encourage 
,the  wickedest  and  basest  of  irauds ;  since, 
according  to  this  idea,  the  public  convic' 
tion  of  dishonest  practices  upon  the  most 
important  of  all  objects,  the  sustenance  of 
meritorious  age  and  infirmity,  incurs,  at 
worst,  nothing  but  the  immediate  penaJty; 
still  leaving  the  capacity  for  future  trust 
f  trust  relative  to  the  very  object  of  the* 
rraud)  as  perfect  as  ever.     It  thereby  de- 
stroys the  greatest,  if  not  the  only  pruden- 
tial motive,  that  any  trading  man  can  have 
to  integrity  and  justice ;  namely,  the  be* 
nefit  of  a  fair  character,  and  the  trust, 
confidence,  and  extent  of  employment, 
which  ought  inseparably  to  follow  it.    But 
in  coi^equence  of  this  principle,  and  of 
this  example,  a  coi^ractor  with  the  public 
knows,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  he  can  be 
convicted  at  all  of  any  fraud,  however 
gross  and  p'alpable;   he  knows  the  man 
who  convicts  nim  will,  like  capt.  Bafllie, 
be   praised  and  ruined;   he  knows,  that 
when  he  has  compounded  for  a  very  trifle, 
the  advantages  of  \n^rs,  perhaps  of  the 
most  lucrative  peculations,  he  may,  by  the 
riches  acquired  through  that  very  iniquity, 
be  enabled  to  out-bid,  as  he  had  before 
out-faced  all  the  timorous  integrity  of  ho- 
nest tradesmen,  who  are  kept  down,  and 
put  to  shame  by  the  hardiness  of  his  villa** 
nies  ;    and  after ,  deserving  the  pillory  a 
thousand  times,  he  shall  trample  on  all 
opposition,  domineer  in  all  marlcets,  com-^ 
mand  all  contracts,  extaid  a  purse-proud 
influence  into  every  quarter  of  the  coun- 
try, and  pass  the  hours  of  his  repose  from 
fraud,  in  county-clubs,  with  the  noblest 
company   in  the    kingdom.      This,   my 
lords,  to  a  public  so  full  of  dealings  and 
contracts  of  all  sorts,  is  no  trifling  con* 
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cem.  I  haTe  not  mis-spent  joar  time  in  i 
marking  and  exposing  this  cruel  and  inso- 
lent fVauci}  and  the  profit,  power,  and  im- 
portance that  results  from  it*  It  is  for 
you  to*  determine  bow  far  jou  will  join  in 
the  corruption  (^  the  morals  and  injiurj  to 
tiie  revenues  of  your  country,  whicn  must 
inevitably  ensue  from  such  practices  fol- 
low^ by  such  rewards. 

I  now  come  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
General  Court  and  tne  Committee  they 
appointed. 

Capt  Baillie,  after  these  and  other  fruit- 
less attempts  to  get  tl^e  abuses  of  Green- 
wich hospital  redressed  by  the  council  and 
board  of  directors,  drew  out  a  full  ac- 
count of  them  and  of  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the^hospital  for  some  years  back, 
which  he  entitled,  *'  The  Case  of  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  Seamen  at  Greenwich/'  He 
caused  it  to  be  printed,  not  with  an  intent 
to  publish  it,  but,  in  case  he  should  be 
obliged  to  present  it  to  all  the  commis- 
sioners and  governors  of  the  hospital,  to 
save  the  expence  of  having  200  copies 
written.  His  first  step  was  to  w|ut  on  lord 
Sandwich,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1778, 
with  a  ct}Dj^  of  this  Case,  which,  with  a 
letter  explaining  his  reasons  for  so  doing, 
be  left  at  the,  Admiralty.  Capt.  Baillie 
proceeded  no  further  in  this  business  for 
some  time,  hopine  his  lordship  would  take 
some  step  towards  examining  into  the 
complaints,  and  towards  rectifying  the 
abuses.  It  was  not  till  the  ninth  day,  after 
leaving  his  complaint  with  lord  Sandwich, 
that  capt.  Baillie  call^  on  his  lordship  to 
know  if  he  had  any  commands  relative  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  case  he  had  laid 
before  him.  His  lordship  said  he  had  not. 
.  Capt.  Baillie  then  waited  till  the  26th  of 
March,  1778,  when  he  delivered  .another 
copy  of  his  Case,  with  a  letter,  to  Mr.  Ste- 
phens. The  noble  lord  has  given  as  a  rea- 
son for  not  taking  any  notice  of  the  letter 
and  complaint  of  capt.  Baillie  to  him,  that 
it  did  not  come  officially  to  him ;  that  let- 
ters to  him  are  all  of  a  private  nature,  that 
those  onlv  which  come  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Admiralty  are  of  public  concern.  I 
sHall  not  dispute  that  this  idea  is  strictly 
adhered  to,  when  a  grievance  is  to  be  re- 
dressed ;  but  if  a  favour  had  been  to  be 
granted,  or  a  good  contract  to  be  pa- 
tronized, I  strongly  suspect  that  not  writ- 
ing to  his  lordship  would  haye  been  deem- 
ed a  strange  neglect  and  want  of  attention ; 
and  that  a  suitor  would  have  little  chance 
of  success  who  should  content  himself  with 
an  official  request  to  Mr.  Stephens.  At 
t 


all  events,  capt.  Baillie's  prior  application 
to  the  noble  lord,  was  a  proof  tltat  lie  was 
not  wanting  in  respect  to  his  lordship. 

Finding  no  redress  from  this  step,  capt 
Baillie  wrote  officially  to  Mr.  Stephens,  on 
the  26th  of  March,  inclosed  his  Case  of 
Greenwich  hospital,  and  desired  it  might 
be  laid  before  the  board  of  Admiralty. 
He  also  requested  that  their  lordships 
would  be  pleased  to  summon  <<  a  full  and 
general  court  of  the  commissioners  and 
governors  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  tlie  charter,  to  whom  he  roost 
ardently  wished  to  appeal.  He  also  hoped, 
that  to  make  such  a  court  efficient  it  would 
be  advertised  three  times  in  the  Gazette, 
as  well  as  summonses  sent,  that  a  proper 
number  of  respectable  characters  might  be 
present.*' 

I  beg  leave  here  to  observe,  that  this 
request  of  capt.  Baillie  <<  that  proper  sum" 
menses,  or  notices  might  be  sent,'*  was 
a  matter  of  some  importance.  It  is  re- 
markable that  there  appears  but  one  in- 
stance in  the  records  of  the  hpspital,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  them, 
in  which  jregular  notice  was  sent  to.  all  the 
members  of  the  general  court  of  commis« 
sioners  to  attend  any  meeting.  So  that 
perhaps  all  their  proceedings  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  hospital,  may,  (if  on  a 
more  strict  search  this  should  prove  so,) 
be  deemed  illegal  and  void,  for  want  of 
such  summons.  And  if  the  House  shall 
think  proper  to  proceed  further  in  this 
business,  such  a  strict  search  may  be  "very 
necessary.  The  single  instance  I  have 
mentioned,  was  when  a  new  steward  was 
to  be  appointed  to  the  Derwentwater 
estate.  Mr.  Ibbetson  has  informed  the 
committee,  that  on  that  occasion  tliere 
being  two  candidates,  he  had,  of  his  own 
mere  motion,  sent  summonses  to  all  the 
members,  except  the  princes  of  the  blood. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  this  was 
ever  repeated,  not  even  on  the  passing  the 
new  charter,  nor  on  this  occasion,  when  it 
was  particularly  requested  by  the  lieute- 
nant-governor, on. a  complaint  of  great 
abuses,  into  which  he  desired  the  general 
court  would  enquire. 

His  request  that  notice  in  the  Gazette 
might  be  three  times  given,  was  also  tO' 
tally  disregarded.  The  court  was  called 
in  the  usual  manner,  which  from  Mr.  Ib- 
betson we  learn  is,  to  summon  only  "  the 
lords  of  the  Admiralty,  secretary  at  war, 
treasurer  and  commissioners  of  the  navy, 
lieutenant-governor,  auditor  and  directors 
of  the  hospital,  and  deputy  master  of  Tri* 
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Ijity  house.*'  These,  it  is  observable, 
amounted  on  the  present  occasion  to  40 
persons  ;  of  these,  24*  were  directors,  and 
7  were  Idrds  of  the  Admiralty,  that  is,  31 
persons  imipediately  affected  by  the  com- 
plaint. The  remaining  9  consisted  of  the 
secretary  at  war  and  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
who  never  attend,  and  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Admiralty  and  6  commissioners  of  the 
navy,  who  were  not  the  most  proper  men 
in  the  world  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Admiralty— a  superior 
board  under  whose  directions  they  are 
immediately  placed. 

When  this  general  court,  thus  compos- 
ed, met  on  the  14th  of  April,  it  consisted 
of  25  persons,  of  which  all  but  2  were  af- 
fected by  the  complaint,  either  as  lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  or  as  directors ;  and  those 
two  were  Mr.  Stephens,  the  secretary  to 
the  Admiralty,  and  sir  Richard  Temple,  a 
commissioner  of  the  navy.  All  the  pther 
great  personages,  officers  of  state,  and 
others  that  are  members  of  this  court, 
were  not  summoned  as  they  had  been 
when  Mr.  Smeaton  was  appointed  steward 
to  the  Derwentwater  estate,  nor  was  the 
meeting  advertised  in  tlie  Gazette,  as  capt. 
Baillie  had  requested.  It  cannot  be  urged, 
that  this  was  refused  for  any  good  reason, 
since  the  subsequent  general  C(Art,  in 
August,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  advertised  without  any  request 
of  capt.  Baillie's.  To  advertise  the  meet- 
ing in  August,  when  it  could  produce  no 
cftect,  every  body  being  out  of  town  at 
that  season,  and  to  refuse  it  in  April  when 
many  might  have  attended,  serves  only  to 
convince  u$!,  that  capt.  Baillie's  request 
was  liable  to,  no  other  objection  than  the 
good  effect  it  might  have  produced. 

This  court  thus  constituted,  met  on  the 
14th  of  April,  1778.  The  Minutes  say, 
**  That  lord  Sandwich  informed  them  he 
had  called  them  together,  to  lay  before 
them  Mr.  Baillie's  letter  to  Mr.  Stephens, 
and  his  printed  Case.  His  lordship  also 
laid  before  them  several  applications  from 
the  board  of  directors,  several  officers  of 
die  council,  principal  civil  officers,  and 
numbers  of  clerks,  &c.  (who  conceive 
themselves  greatly  traduced  and  injured 
by  the  charges  contained  in  capt.  Baillie's. 
book)  desiiing  redress;  all  which  were 
read.  Cspt.  Baillie  acknowledges  himself 
to  be  the  author  of  the  printed  Case. 
Great  part  of  the  said  Case  was  then  read, 
particularly  such  of  it  as  more  immediately 
reflected  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  di- 
rectors, and  their  secretary,''    Mr.  Cust, 

£VOL.  XX.] 


(one  of  the  directors)  then  moved,  that  a 
committee  might  be  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  grounds  of  the  Charges  contained 
in  the  said  printed  book.  "  Capt.  Baillie 
was  then  desired  to  name  seven  of  the  most 
independent  directors  to  form  a  committee, 
whicn  he  declined.  Lord  Sandwich  then 
took  a  list  of  the  directors,  and  having 
put  down  the  names  of  the  following  gen- 
tlemen, viz.  Sir  Merrick  Burrel,  Mr.  Fon- 
nereau,  Mr.  Cust,  Mr.  Savory,  Mr.  Barker, 
Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Reynolds, 
captain  Baillie  was  asked,  if  he  had  any 
objection  to  them,  to  which  he  declined 
giving  any  other  answer,  than  that  he  dis- 
approved of  the  mode.  It  was  then  re- 
solved. That  the  above-mentioned  gen- 
tlemen, except  Mr.  Fonnereau,  who  de- 
sired to  be  excused  on  account  of  his  ill 
health,  should  be  a  committee  (of  whom 
three  to  be  a  quorum)  to  investigate  the 
grounds  of  the  several  charges  contained 
in  the  above-mentioned  book;  and  they 
were  desired  to  proceed  upon  that  business 
with  all  convenient  dispatch,  at  such  times 
and  places  as  they  should  think  most  proper 
for  the  purpose ;  and,  wheA  they  had  com- 
pleted such  investigation,  to  let  the  lords 
of  the  Admiralty  know  it ;  that  another 
general  court  might  be  called  to  receive 
their  report.** 

Two  reflections  occur  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  general  court,  composed,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  of  directors  and  lords 
of  the  Admiralty.  The  first  is,  that  they 
considered  the  directors  as  peculiarly  con- 
cerned in  captain  Baillie's  book — lord 
Sandwich  had  laid  before  this  general 
court  applications  from  them  complaining 
of  it,  and  desiring  redress.  The  whole  of 
these  and  other  applications  were  read^ 
while  only  a  great  part  of  captain  Baillie*s 
Case  was  read.  The  Minutes  specify  the 
part  which  was  read  "  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly that  which  more  immediately  re- 
flected upon  the  proceedings  of  the  di- 
rectors  and  their  secretary.**  But  not- 
withstandinff  these  proofs  that  the  general 
court  looked  upon  the  directors  as  more 
immediately  concerned  in  the  complaint, 
they  appointed  a  committee,  consisting 
solely  ol  directors,  to  examine  the  grounds 
of  it.  The  Minutes  of  the  general  court 
state  capt.  Baillie  as  objecting  only  against 
the  mode  of  proceeding.  But  he  has  sworn, 
that  he  objected  to  the  constitution  of 
that  committee,  as  composed  of  directors, 
parties  in  the  business.  Thi»  evidence  has 
not  been  controverted,  and  capt.  Baillie's 
letter  of  the  18th  of  April,  1778,  to  th« 
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commiUee,  protesting  against  their  con- 
stitution and  proceedings,  is  very  full  upon 
the  subject. 

The  second  re£ection  to  be  made  is, 
that  the  motion  for  the  committee  by  Mr. 
Oust,  and  the  resolution  of  the  general 
court  are  in  the  following  words:  •*  to  in- 
vestigate the  grounds  of  the  charges  con- 
tained in  the  said  book.''  This  was  the 
matter  referred  to  them,  and  no  other. 
They,  were  to  enquire  into  the  grounds  of 
the  complaint  alleged  by  capt.  Baillie 
in  his  book,  against  any  persons  whatsoever ; 
not  the  complaints  of  those  individuals  who 
had  petitioned  to  the  general  court  against 
him.  For  although  their  applications  had 
been  received  and  read,  they  were  not  re- 
ferred to  the  committee,  whose  conduct  to 
b«  reffular  should  have  been  strictly  go- 
verned by  the  matter  referred  to  mem. 
But,  indeed,  it  is  no  wonder  if  these  gen- 
tlemen sometimes  confounded  the  charac- 
ters in  which  they  were  to  act,  as  it  was 
the  same  set  of  gentlemen  who  appointed 
the  committee,  and  composed  tne  com- 
mittee, who  were  iudges  and  parties,  who 
reported  of  themselves  and  to  themselves. 

I  have  already  mentioned  capt.  Baillie's 
protest  in  his  letter  to  the  committee  of 
the  18th  of  Aoril,  1778.  However,  they 
proceeded,  and  had  seven  different  meet- 
ings at  Greenwich.  To  give  an  account 
of  all  the  extravagance  and  injustice  of 
,  their  conduct  would  be  voluminous  indeed* 
A  few  particulars  will  mark  the  character 
of  their  proceedings.  Mr.  Cust,  who  s^t 
as  chairman  six  days,  has  deposed  at  your 
lordships'  bar,  that  the  committee  did  not 
think  tney  were  to  enquire  into  any  mat- 
ters respecting  9omplaint8  against  either 
the  court  of  directors,  the  seneral  court, 
the  governor,  board  of  adnuralty,  or  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In  consequence  of 
this  idea,  the  most  essential  parts  of  cap- 
tain Baillie's  complaints  were  left  unexa- 
mined, nor  was  any  other  ineans  offered 
to  captain  Baillie,  Whereby  he  might  pro- 
ceed m  his  complaints  against  these  supe- 
rior powers.  Mr.  Oust  admitted,  that  as 
directors,  they  were  parties  interested, 
and  could  not  judge  in  their  own  cause. 
It  is  a  pity  that  his  ideas  could  not  reach 
a  little  further,  and  see  that  persons  ac- 
cused were  not  the  most  proper  judges  to 
trf  a  cause  of  the  same  nature  as  their 
own,  and  where  their  own  accuser  was  a 
party. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  committee  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  those  grounds  of  the 
charges  COAtaia^  id  the  printed  book^  to 


which  they  had  now  reduced  the  enquiry. 
Capt.  Baillie  proposed  to  go  through  hia 
book  regularly  from  beginning  to  end, 
article  by  article,  and  to  bring  evidence  in 
support  of  each.  This  was  refused :  and 
the  fact  of  the  refusal,  with  many  other 
particularities  no  less  striking,  appear  in 
Mr.  Cowley's  evidence.  Mr.  Cust  admita 
that  he  had  settled  with  Mr.  Morgan,  who 
was  employed  <*  as  counsd  for  the  per- 
sons who  had  complained  against  capt* 
Baillie,''  the  plan  for  the  proceedings  of 
the  committee.  Thb  plan,  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Morgan,  was  as  follows:,  to  collect 
from  capt.  Baillie's  books  such  articles  as 
related  to  one  particular  officer — such  as 
the  secretary,  surveyor  or  steward,  and  to 
call  upon  capt.  Baillie  to  make  good  those 
charges,  so  selected  by  Mr.  Morgan.  la 
this  manner  die  committee  directed  him 
to  proceed,  notwithstanding  his  repeated 
protestations  against  so  extraordinary  a 
method*  I  believe  this  is  the  first  instance 
in  any  court  whose  conduct  claimed  the 
smallest  similitude  to  legal  proceedings^, 
where  an  accuser  was  dictatea  to  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  should  accuse,  and 
his  accusation  regulated  by  the  counsel 
for  the  accused.  The  thread  of  capt. 
Bail  lie's  complaints  was.  broken.  He  was 
obliged^to  jump  backwards  and  forwards, 
from  one  page  to  another,  just  as  Mr, 
Morgan  chose  to  lead  him.  When  be 
wanted  to  bring  more  evidence,  he  was 
refused.  It  was  either  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject or  ilot  the  proper  time.  Mr.  Cust 
had  repeatedly  assured  him,  that  wh^a 
Mr.  Morgan  had  done,  he  should  be  heard, 
and  bring  wliat  witnesses  he  pleased.  Mr., 
iBaillie  submitted,  relying  on  his  promise ; 
but  Mr.  Barker,  who  was  chairman  on 
the  last  day  of  the  committee,  knew  no- 
thing  of  this  promise,  and  suddenly  broke 
up  the  committee  without  sufierin^  capt, 
Baillie  to  produce  any  further  evidence* 
Capt.  Bailne  had  brought  a  short-band 
writer  to  take  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. This  was  refused,  and  the  man 
was  turned  out  of  the  room ;  although  Mr. 
Ibbetson,  the  rev.  Mr.  Cook,  and  others 
complained  of,  and  complaining  against 
capt.  Baillie,  were  sufiered  to  take  sucli 
notes  as  they  pleased. 

One  instance  of  capt<  BailUe's  fairness 
is  very  remarkable.  It  had  been  god<* 
tended  that  the  specimens  of  bad  cloath- 
ing  which  capt,  Baillie  offered  to  produce^, 
might  have  been  picked.  Sir  William 
James  proposed  examininjj;  the  first  men 
that  passed.     Capt.  BailUe  most  readilj 
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assented  to  such  an  impartial  examina- 
tion, and  earnestly  pressed  that  the  meQ 
OB  guards  or  any  other  men  taken  by 
chance,  might  be  examined  :  but  this  was 
refused  by  the  committee.  Another  in- 
stance berore  alluded  to,  proves  how  this 
committee  investigated  the  grounds  of  the 
charges  contained  in  capt«  Baillie's  book. 
He  states  a  grievance  of  the  poor  blind 
men,  that  the  posts  and  rails  belongine  to 
a  walk  called  the  Blind  Men's  Walk, 
whereby  they  were  enabled  tonfeel  their 
way  in  safety,  had  been  taken  .down,  and 


had    occasioned    some    accidents.     One  '  captain  Baillie  to  the  governors  and  com 


August  to  receive  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee. I  have  already  mentioned,  that 
this  meeting  was  advertised  in  the  Ga- 
zette ;  but  being  in  tlie  midst  of  summer, 
this  measure  did  not  produce  a  very  great 
attendance.  There  were  present  20  per- 
sons ;  of  these,  16  were  interested  in  the 
complaint.  The  other  four  were,  Mr. 
Stepnens,  secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  sir 
G.  Rodney  and  sir  E.  Hughes,  admirals, 
and  sir  John  Williams,  commissioner  of  the 
navy.  At  this  meeting  a  report  of  the 
committee  was  read,  as  was  a  letter  from 


man  had  fallen  down,  and  broke  his  thigh. 
Capt.  Baillie  begged  that  several  of  the 
blind  men  then  at  the  door  mi^ht  be 
(^led  in,  and  examined  as  to  this  com- 
plaint. This  was  reitised,  and  it  was  then 
that  capt.  Baillie  going  out  of  the  room 
lost  his  temper,  and  told  these  poor  crea- 
tures, "  that  they  would  meet  with  no 
redress ;  that  they  might  break  their  necks 
and  be  damned,  noboay  would  save  them.'' 
At  your  lordships'  bar,  Mr.  Barker,  the 
chairman,  and  sir  William  James,  one  of 
the  committee,  have  deposed,  that  their 
reason  fot  not  examining  into  this  matter 
was,  **  that  it  had  been  redressed.'*  But 
as  I  have  before  stated,  capt.  Alwright, 
who  lives  in  the  hospital,  positively  swears, 
that  the  posts  and  rails  in  the  bHnd  men's 
walk,  taken  down  before  capt.  Baillie's 
book  appeared,  have  never  been  put  up 
again! 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
committee  shew  that  no  one  of  the  mem- 
bers attended  all  the  seven  meetings,  so 
that  none  of  them  could  say  he  had  gone 
through  this  examination,  such  as  it  was. 
There  was  an  eighth  meeting,  but  whe- 
ther to  call  it  of  the  committee  or  of  dnrec- 
tors,  1  know  not.  Capt.  Baillie  was  ex- 
chided  firom  this  meeting.  An  answer 
fVom  the  directors  respecting  their  con- 
duct was  there  drawn  up,  and  added  to 
the  report,  but  no  accuser,  witness,  or 
evidence,  heard.  Mr.  Cust  and  Mr.  Barker 
signed  the  report,  as  chairman.  Mr.  Cust 
has  deposed,  that  he  signed  only  for  the 
SIX  days  he  attended ;  but  Mr.  Barker  has 
sworn  that  he  signed  for  the  proceedings 
of  the  v^hole  seven  days,  although  he  was 
present  only  two  days ;  "  presuming  that 
the  committee  did  when  he  was  absent  as 
when  he  was  present ;  and  that  being  men 
of  business,  they  could  not  act  otherwise 
than  regularly.'' 

The  general  court  of  commissioners 
and  governon  was  held  on  the  112th  (tf 


I 


missioners,  objecting  to  the  committee, 
complaining  of  their  proceedings,  &c.  An 
altercation  then  tooK  place,  whether  an 
assertion  of  captain  Baillie's  in  that  letter, 
**  that  he  was  reformed  by  lord  Sandwich 
at  the  last  court,  that  none  are  summoned 
to  the  general  courts  but  those  whom  he 
thinks  proper,"  was  founded  in  truth. 
Lord  Sandwich  appealed  to  the  commis- 
sioners who  were  at  the  last  court,  and 
thev  all  were  positive  "  that  his  lordship 
had  not  said  any  thing  which  could  be  so 
understood,"  There  can  be  no  doubt  on 
such  testimony,  and  yet  1  can  conceive 
that  captain  Baillie  might  be  led  so, to  un- 
derstand the  matter,  from  finding  that  his 
request  for  a  general  summons  was  disre- 
garded, and  his  desire  that  the  meeting^ 
might  be  advertised  complied  with,  only 
when  it  could  be  of  no  use. 

The  general  court  came  to  the  following 
resolutions :  "  That  the  several  charges 
contained  in  captain  Baillie's  book,  which 
havebeen  examined  into  by  the  committee, 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  appear  gene- 
rally malicious  and  void  of  foundation,  and 
tending  to  disturb  the  peace  and  good  go- 
vernment of  the  hospital; — and  that  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  said  committee 
be  therefore  laid  before  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty,  and  that  it  be 
submitted  to  their  lordships,  whether,  for 
the  better  government  of  the  hospital,  it 
may  not  be  advisable  to  remove  the  said 
capt.  Baillie  fronv.his  employments  of  lieu- 
tenant-governor and  one  of  the  directors 
thereof/* 

In  capt.  Baillie's  evidence,  he  swears, 
that  he  had  in  his  hands  the  depositions 
for  his  defence  in  the  King's«-bencb. 
That  he  tendered  them  to  the  general 
court.  "  They  were  refused,  and  the  an- 
swer ivas,  they  were* not  come  to  hear  evi- 
dence upon  oath,  but  the  report  of  the 
committee.''  It  did  not  require  much 
time  to  give  to  these  resolutions  of  the  ge« 
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neral  court,  the  Ftamp  of  authority  from 
the  Admiralty.  The  three  lords  who  bad 
just  sat  as  members  of  the  general  court, 
immediately  transformed  themselves  into  a 
board  of  Admirahy.  The  minute  states 
them  to  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Ibbetson  of  that  day's  date,  inclosing  a 
copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  general 
court.  It  states  them  to  have  read  the  re* 
port  of  the  committee,  and  the  minutes 
of  the  preceding  general  court,  when  the 
said  committee  was  appointed.  It  also 
states  them  to  have  read  a  letter  of  the  8th 
of  August,  signed  by  fifteen  principal  of- 
ficers of  the  hospital,  desiring  captain 
Baillie*s  removal.  Upon  these  grounds, 
and, no  other,  the  lords  commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty  resolve — **  That  it  is  ex- 
pedient for  the  peace,  quiet,  and  regi!ilar 
conducting  the. business  of  the  hospital, 
that  capt  Baillie  be  suspended  from  his 
employments,  both  as  lieutenant  governor 
and  director,  and  one  of  the  council  of 
Greenwich-hospital,  till  further  order.** 
"  That  directions  be  forthwith  given  to  sir 
Charles  Hardy,  to  cause  him  to  be  sus- 
pended accordingly." 

Two  days  after,  viz.  on  the  Hth  of- 
August,  1778,  capt.  Baillie,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Stephens,  **  requested  him  to  move 
the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  direct  that 
he  might  be  furnished  with,  a  copy  of  the 
order  by  which  he  was  suspended,*'  but 
could  never  obtain  the  same.  On  the  1st 
Dec.  1778,  cant.  Baillie  wrote  to  the 
lords  of  the  Admiralty,  intreating  to  be 
restored  to  his  station  in  the  said  hospital. 
On  the  8th  Dec.  1778,  capt.  Baillie  wrote 
to  Mr.  Stephens,  begging  that  "  he  would 
be  pleased  to  lay  his  humble  request  be- 
fore their  lordships  or  the  general  court, 
as  the  case  might  be,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  have  authentic  copies  of  any  new 
complaints.  .And  also  that  their  lordships 
might  be  pleased  to  give  directions  that 
he  might  have  a  true  copy  of  the  report 
made  at  the  general  court  held  at  the  Ad- 
miralty of  the  I2th  of  August  last,  by  the 
late  committee  of  enquu-y  appointed  for 
that  purpose.*'  In  ans^r  to  tnis  letter  of 
capt.  Baillie's,  Mr.  Stephens  on  the  11  th 
Dec,  writes,  "  I  am  commanded  by  their 
lordships  to  acquaint  you,  that  they  haye 
not  received  any  new  complaints  against 
you,  andthatas  the  report  above-mentioned 
was  made  to  the  general  court,  their  lord- 
ships do  not  think  themselves  authorised 
to  give  directions  for  your  being  furnbhed 
with  a  copy  of  it."  It  is  true  that  this 
letter  is  not. before  the  committee.    The 


order  bavins  been  only  for  letters  written 
to  the  Admiralty,  not  for  those  written  by 
their  secretary.  But  the  original  is  in 
captain  Baillie  s  possession,  and  ready  to 
be  produced  to  your  lordships.  On  tb« 
25th  Dec.  1778,  the  Admiralty  dismissed 
capt.  Baillie.  The  minute  of  their  pro- 
ceedings is  so  curious  and  so  important  in 
tliis  business,  that  I  must  beg  leave  to  read 
the  whole  minute  of  it. 

**  Admiralty  office,  December  25, 1778, 
Present,  4brl  of  Sandwich,  Mr.  Buller,  earl 
of  Lisburne,  lord  Mulgrave.  Read  a  letter 
of  the  1st  inst.  from  capt,  Baillie,  desiring 
to  be  restored  to  his  station  in  Greenwich- 
hospital  ;  read  also  a  letter  from  the  direc- 
tors, and  a  memorial  signed  by  fifteen  of  the 
principal  officers,  a,s  well  military  as  civfl, 
both  dated  the  4th  instant,  repeating  their 
former. applications,  that  justice  may  be 
done  to  tneir  much  injured  characters;  read 
also  the  warrant  by  which  capt.  Baillie  was 
appointed  lieutenant  governor  of  Green- 
wich-hospital ;  the  order  for  his  suspension, 
and  the  clause  of  the  charter  authorizing 
and  empowering  the  Admiralty-board  to 
displace,  move,  or  siApend  officers  for 
misbehaviour,  and  to  appoint  otiiers  in 
their  room;  and  theii^lorcfships  having  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  minutes  of 
the  general  court,  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  relative  40  capt.  Baillie,  and  the 
several  applications  which  have  been  be- 
fore made  to  them  by  the  directors  and 
others  who  conceived  themselves  greatly 
injured  by  his  book, 

<<  Resolved,  That  the  said  capt.  Baillie, 
for  his  misbehaviour,  as  stated  in  the  re- 
!  port  before  mentioned,  be  removed  from 
the  offices  of  lieutenant-governor,  one  of 
the  directors,  and  one  of  the  council  of 
Greenwich-hospital.  That  captain  Jarvii 
Maplesden,  first  captain  ui  the  said  hos- 
pitm,  be  appointed  to  these  offices  in  his 
room.  That  the  captains  of  the  said  hos- 
pital, below  the  said  captain  Maplesden, 
be  moved  up,  and  that  captain  James 
Cook  be  appointed  fourth  captain,  in  lieu 
of  captain  Chads.*' 

On  the  30th  of  January  following, 
captain  Baillie,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stephens, 
repeats  his  request  in  the  strongest  manner, 
for  a  copy  of  the  report,  together  with  the 
other  papers  relative  to  him,  and  read  be- 
fore the  Admiralty  on  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, when  he  was  dismissed.  He  also  de* 
sires  to  have  copies  of  the  resolution  oT 
the  general  court  of  the  12th  of  August 
last,  respecting  himself,  and  of  the  ori* 
gioal  order  to  the  committee.    He  desiret 
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these  for  the  fiirtherance  of  justice^  being 
advised,  that  he  is  entitled  "to  a  legal  re- 
medy. Captain  Baillie  again,  on  the  9th 
Feb*  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Stephens,  re- 
peats his  request  for  these  papers.  He  in- 
sists on  them  as  his  right,  and  at  all  eyent0 
hopes  he  shall  be  entitled  to  an  answer. 
But  to  all  these  requests  captain  Baillie  got 
no  other  answer  than  that  of  the  11th 
Dec.  above-mentioned,  wherein  the  copy 
of  the  report  was  refused,  and  be  never 
obtained  any  of  the  papers. 

It  is  here  necessary  that  I  should  call 
your  lordships'  attention-  very  particularly^ 
to  this  proceeding  of  the  Board  of  Admi- 
rahy.  By  the  new  charter  of  1775,  the 
Admiralty  had  got  the  power  of  appointing 
to  all  offices  in  the  hospital.  They  had 
•  also  obtained  the  power  and  authority  to 
displace,  move,  or  suspend,  any  officer 
for  his  misbehaviour.  I  believe  it  will  not 
be  contended,  but  that  the  charter  giving 
the  power  of  removal  for  mi&behaviour, 
restricts  that  power  for  any  other  cause 
than  misbehaviour :  that  by  so  doing,  all 
officers  so  appointed,  enjoy  a  freehold  in 
their  officer  from  which  they  can  be  re- 
moved only  for  misbehaviour.  The  per- 
sons to  judge  on  this  misbehaviour  are  the 
Admiralty ;  but  in  judging  of  it  they  must 
observe  something  of  the  usual  forms  of 
legal  proceedings.  Before  a  man  can  be 
removed  from  his  freehold,  he  must  be 
diarged  with  some  act  of  misbehaviour, 
as  a  cause  for  his  removal. — That  act  must 
be  regularly  proved,  and  he  must  be  heard 
in  his  own  defence.  The  court  authorised 
to  determine,  must  itself  hear  the  cause. 
It  cannot  delegate  the  powers  with  which 
it  is  vested.  The  charter  has  constituted 
the  Admiralty  the  proper  board  to  remove 
for  misbehaviour — they  alone  can  judge 
of  it.  No  other  set  of  men  can  exercise 
this  judgment  for  them.  In  the  present 
instance,  even  that  burles(^ue  upon  courts 
of  enquiry,  the  committee,  was  not  ap- 
pointed by  the  Admiralty,  but  by  the  ge- 
neral court.  And  the  general  court  itself 
has  no  power  by  the  cnarter  to  judge  of 
misbehaviour.  It  is  the  conduct  of  the 
Admiralty,  acting  as  a  board  of  Admi- 
ralty, that  can  be  alone  considered  in  this 
business ;  nor  .will  it  be  of  any  avail  to  say 
that  the  general  court  by  its  constitution, 
necessarily  included  such  a  number  of  the 
lords  of  the  Admiralty  as  would  make  a 
board.  When  they  meet  at  a  general 
court  of  commissioners  and  governors  of 
Greenwich  hospital,  although  the  meeting 
ii  at  the  Adnuralty-office,  although  they 


sit  there  in  right  of  their  seat  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, yet  they  are  then  acting  only  cs 
governors  of  Greenwich  hospital.  To  ex- 
ercise the  powers  vested  by  the  charter  in 
the  Admiralty,  that  board  must  be  legally 
convened,  and  sit  and  do  business  as  a 
board  of  Admiralty.  This  distinction  is 
evidently  admitted  in  the  proceedings  now 
on  your  lordships'  table.  The  general 
court  on  the  12th  of  August,  recommend 
the  removal  of  captain  Baillie.  The  board 
of  Admiralty  on  the  same  day,  consisting 
of-the  same  three  lords  who  bad  attended 
the  general  court,  take  into  consideration 
the  recommendation  of  the  general  court, 
and  suspend  captain  Baillie.  His  removal 
on  the  25th  of  December,  is  also  by  the 
board  of  Admiralty. 

But  did  that  board  of  Admiralty  ever 
take  those  steps  which  I  have  mentioned, 
as  requisite  to  remove  a  man  from  his  free- 
hold, or  indeed  to  subject  him  to  a  penalty 
of  any  kind  grounded  upon  his  delinquency 
in  any  way  ?  Was  captain  Baillie  charged 
with  any  specific  instance  of  mbbehaviour  ? 
Did  the  board  of  Admiralty  communicate 
any  such  charge  to  capt  Baillie  ?  Did  the 
board  of  Admiralty  ever  hear  any  one  indi- 
vidual tvitness  against  capt.  Baillie  ?  Was 
there  any  confrontation  of  witnesses?  Wai 
capt.  Baillie  heard  in  his  defence,  or  ever 
heard  at  all  ?  It  appears  by  the  evidence, 
that  none  of  these  requisites  were  ob- 
served. Can  your  lordships  then  hesitate 
to  say,  capt.  Baillie's  removal,  so  circum- 
stanced, was  illegal  I  But  it  may  be  said, 
that  capt.  Baillie*s  appointment  was  only 
during  pleasure.  I  know  that  the  prac- 
tice has  been  so  to  word  the  commissions 
of  officers  in  Greenwich  hospital ;  but  the  y 
charter,  which  mentions  the  lieutenant 
governor,  and  which  gives  to  him  and  to 
all  officers  a  freehold  .in  their  office,  can 
never,  as  I  conceive,  be  defeated  by  a  prior 
appointment,  having  given  them  a  tenure 
of  less  extent.  But  if  we  were  to  admit, 
what  never  can  be  admitted,  that  the  office 
was  held  during  the  King's  pleasure,  is 
there  any  thing  to  shew,  that  the  King's 
pleasure  has  been  taken  on  the  occasion  ? 
It  is  the  board  of  Admiralty,  as  a  board 
(and  not  a  minister  signifying  the  King's 
determination  of  an  office)  that  removes 
capt.  Baillie.  Their  own  sense  of  the 
matter  is  beyond  all  dispute,  by  their  own 
mode  of  proceeding.  They  acted  upon  a 
complaint.  That  is,  they  acted  judicially. 
They  read  the  complaints  of  the  several 
parties,  and  enter  the  reading  on  their 
minutes.     They  read  the  pharter  iai« 
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powerjDff  them  to  remore  for  misbelnnriour. 
They  therefore  proceeded  with  a  full 
sen«e,  that  complaiDt  and  mkbehavtout 
was  Uie  sole  ground  of  their  authority  to 
remore.  In  a  word,  they  proceeded  for- 
mally as  a  court,  and  with  the  greatest  re- 
gularity imaginable,  omitting  only  the  es- 
sential part,  that  is,  2M  sort  of  proof  of  the 
misbehaviour  on  which  they  groundiad  their 
judgment,  and  the  hearing  or  callkig  the 

a  whom  they  thought  proper  to 
min. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  and  most  mate- 
rial article  of  abuse,  that  has  existed  in 
Greenwich  hospital,  I  mean  the  Altera- 
tions in  the  Charter  from  the  old  com- 
missioii. 

The  noble  lord,  at  the  head  of  Ae  Ad- 
miralty, seente  to  pride  himself  much,  Uiat 
in  the  kiyestigatton  of  this  part  of  the  bu- 
siness, these  alterations  have  not  been 
brought  home  to  him.  It  is  certain  that 
the  witnesses,  Mr.  Everest,  and  Mr.  Sib- 
thorpe,  Mr.  Ibbetson,  and  Mr.  Eden,  have 
steaoily  sworn  that  his  lordship  had  no 
concern  in  them.  From  their  evidence  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  lordship  knew  any 
thing  of  such  business  being  in  hand,  till 
the  draught  was  laid  before  the  court  oi 
directors. 

Before  I  remark  oh  this  foct,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  point  out  to  your  lordships, 
how  extraordinary  it  is  that  the  noble  lord, 
wbo  values -himself  so  highly  on  his  atten« 
tion  to  the  minutest  aflairs  of  that  hospital, 
should  take  great  pains  to  prove  that  he 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  most  ma- 
terial points  df  all^  no  regard  to  the  sole 
foundation  of  all  the  ceconomy,  police, 
rights  and  powers  of  that  institution,  and 
even  of  his  power  over  it — The  charter.— 
That  he  should  have  been  even  ignorant, 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  whole  ci  this  im- 
portant tiansaction, — be  who  so  bighly 
values  iMmself  on  fitting  up  a  dining-room! 
Pid  ever  any  man  before  that  noble  lord  at- 
tempt to  exculpate  hioEiself  from  being  the 
author,  or  adviser  of  an  act  which  in  argu- 
ment he  holds  not  only  defensible  but 
proper,  by  proving  himself  guilty  of  a  neg- 
ligence extremely  ciilp^e,  and  which  it 
is  impossible  to  defend !  It  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  he  looks  on  that  charter  to 
be  of  suoh  a  nature,  that  a  complete  igno- 
rance of  it,  and  a  negligence,  however 
faulty,  that  removes  him  at  a  distance 
from  any  interference  in  it,  is  the  most 
reputable  situation  with  regard  to  that  bu- 
sineas,  in  which  he  can  stand.  But  how* 
ever  tbit  um^  be»  I  may  hope  still  to  con- 


tend that  die  alterations  were  sudi  as  bii 
lordship  did  not  disapprove.  As  to  its  not 
beliig  proved  that  he  contrived  them^  I  am 
perfectly  contented  that  the  noble  lord 
should  remain  possessed  of  the  triumphs  he 
seems  so  pleased  with  on  this  occasion.  It 
is  immaterial  to  me  who  altered  the 
charter. — It  is  not  immaterial  to  Green* 
wich  hospital  that  it  was  so  altered. 

The  first  alteration  is  taking  from  the 
general  court  the  recommendatioii  to  all 
the  officers  in  the  hospital,  which  was  vest- 
ed solely  in  them  by  the  commission,  and 
.placing  in  the  Admiralff  the  appointment 
of  all  officers  without  such  recommenda- 
tion. This  alteration  totally  changes  Uie 
constitution  of  Greenwich  hospital.  It 
renders  the  general  court  of  commissioners 
and  governors  insignificant,  and  makes  the 
Admiraltv  the  sole  and  nncontrouled 
ruler  of  this  charity.  It  deprives  'ft  of  all 
check  and  of  all  hopes  of  redress  in  case  of 
abuse.  If  the  general  court  in  any  in- 
stance was  guihy  of  misconduct,  die  su- 
perintending power  of  the  Admiralty  was 
ready  to  correct  the  grievance.  But  now 
that  the  Admiralty  has  ingrosaed  the  whole 
government  of  the  hospital,  if  by  chance 
they  should  swerve  frcmi  their  duty,  be 
giiiky  of  any  job,  or  plaoe  landmen  in  this 
naval  establishment,  where  is  the  control- 
ling power  that  can  correct  them  ?  I  know 
of  none  but  parRament,  and  youi-  lordships 
have  seen  the  difficuHiev  attending  such 
proceedings  here.  The  higher  branches  of 
government  should  always  be  confined  to 
tbeir  proper  sphere,  and  never  be  suffered 
to  become  executive  where  they  shouk)  be 
only  superintending.  While  the  govern- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company  was  left 
to  their  own  directors,  though  very  ill 
conducted,  it  was  not  half  so  ill  conducted 
as  since  ministets  have,  in  fact,  taken  it 
into  their  own  hands.  Before  that  time, 
the  servants  of  the  Company  were  under 
some  restraint  from  the  fear  of  the  inter- 
position of  government,  and  of  beine  pu- 
nished for  abuses.  Now,  that  fear  is  re- 
moved ;  stoce  it  is  government  itself  which 
directs ;  and  there  is  now  no  greater  fiear 
in  robbing  the  inhabitants  of  India,  in  ex- 
torting presents  o^  millions  from  nabobs 
and  princes,  or  in  plundering  the  Compa- 
ny itaelf,  than  in  rendering  England  a 
bankrupt  nation  to  enrich  a  minister  and 
his  dependents*  Any  power  without 
check  is  dangerous.  That  acquired  by 
the  Admiralty  in  Greenwich  hospital  is»  in 
fact,  without  a  check.  ' 
But  we  are  tdd  by  die  noble  lordy  in  de* 
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fence  of  thii  important  alteration,  '<  that 
usage,  as  well  aa  common  sense,  shews  it 
was  nerer  intended  to  be  otherwise."    I 
shall  not  trouble  your  lordships  with  any 
reaiarks  upon  that  extraordinary  species 
of  common   sense    which    attempts    to 
prove,   that  a  commission  givins  in  the 
most  express  terms  the  right  pf  recom- 
mendation to  a  body  of  men,  meant  there- 
by, that  they  should  never  use  it,  but  that 
another  should.     I  should  diink  myself 
still  less  excusable,   if  1  should  take  up 
your  lordships'  time  in  disproving  the  im- 
practicability (another  exception  taken) 
of  regulations  which  commenced  in  1703, 
and,  according  to  the  noble  earrs  own  ac- 
count,  did  not  cease  till  1722.    I  shall 
content  myself  with  explaining  how  the 
other  defence,  usage,  supports  this  pre- 
tended intention  of  the  commission  so  dif- 
ferent from  its  provisions.     I  find  from 
the  Minutes   of  the  Hospital,  that   the 
course  of  proceeding  at  the  first  establish- 
ment, ana  for  many  succeeding  yeai-s,  was 
this.    Upon  the  vacancy  of  any  office,  the 
petitions  of  those  who  had  Any  claims  to 
offer,  were  presented  to  the  meeting  of 
the  directors.    There  the  certificates  of 
their  qualifications  were  examined,  their 
respective  pretensions  enquired  into,  and 
a  report  made  of  the  whole  to  the  general 
court.    At  the  general  court  the  report  of 
the  directors  was  taken  into   considera- 
tion ;  and  an  order  made  f6r  recommend- 
ing to  the  Admiralty  such  of  the  candi- 
dates as  were  fixed  on  for  supplying  the 
vacant  offices.    It  sometimes  happened, 
when  the  merits  of  the  petitioners  were 
Bearly  equal,  or  when  the  court  wished  to 
W  a  personal  compliment  to  the  lord 
nigh  adn^iral,  that  the  court  recommended 
tiro  or  more  for  the  same  office,  leaving 
the  choice  of  them  to  the  prince  of  Den- 
mark. 

The  noble  earl  has  said,  <<  that  in  one 
instance  six  persons  were  named  to  be 
chosen  out  oV*  I  am  exceedingly  obliged 
to  his  lordship  for  pointing  out  this  in- 
stance to  the  committee,  as  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Admiralty,  of  the  mrectors, 
and  of  the  general  court  in  that  case,  af- 
ford the  comnletest  proof  bow  the  -  usage 
was,  and  will  save  me  the  trouble  of  se- 
lecting many  others,  out  of  the  numerous 
instances,  in  which  the  Minute-books  of 
4he  hospital  abound.  It  is  in  the  Minute- 
book  D,  folio  23.  «« By  the  dnrectors  in  the 
hospital  at  Greenwich,  December  29, 
1716.  Mr.  Kynaston  acquainted  the 
boardi  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 


Mr.  Burchet,  secretary  to  the  Admhraltj, 
with  directions  to  acquamt  the  directors 
from  their  lordships,  that  by  the  commis- 
sion all  the  officers  for  Greenwich  hospi- 
tal are  to  be  recommended  by  the  com- 
missioners, at?d  not  by  the  directors,  and 
that  their  lordships  had  appointed  that  a 
general  court  be  held  this  day  se'nnight^ 
in  order  to  recommend  a  secretary  to  the 
said  hospital." 

At  a  general  court  of  th^  commis- 
sioners, at  the  Admiralty-office,  Jan.  B^ 
1716-17,  Minute-book  D,foHo  25.  "A 
general  court  being  called,  in  order  to  re- 
commend to  my  lords  commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty,  a  secretary  to  Greenwich 
hospital,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Vanbrugb,  de- 
ceased, they  proceeded  to  the  same,  and 
agreed  to  recommend  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Corbett,  Mr.  Robert  Southby,  Mn 
Hawse,  Mr.  Maddox,  and  Mr.  Hall,  to 
their  lordships,  and  desire  their  lordships' 
approbation  to  either  which  they  shall 
tbmk  proper,  if  they  shall  appear  to  their 
lordships  to  be  duly  qualified." 

<*  By  the  directors  in  the  hospital  at^ 
Greenwich,  Jan.  26, 1716-7,  Minute-book 
D,  folio  27— Mr.  Thomas  Corbett  pre- 
sented his  warrant  from  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty,  appointing  him 
secretary  to  the  said  hospital,  in  the  room, 
of  Mr.  Vanbrugh,  deceased,  the  same  was 
read  and  ordered  to  be  entered,  and  he 
took  his  place  according." 

*<  But,*'  says  the  noble  earl, '« the  abso- 
lute and  final  appointment  was  in  the  Ad- 
miralty/' The  final  appointment  un- 
doubtedly was,  since  it  was  necessary  that 
tlie  warrant  should  be  signed  by  that  board  i 
but  if  by  absolute,  he  meant  that  they  had 
a  right  to  appoint  without  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  general  court,  his  position  is 
by  ;no  means  true.  The  Admiralty  of 
1716,  in  the  letter  I  have  quoted,  say  di- 
rectly the  reverse.  Besides  the  instance 
above  adduced,  I  shall  only  beg  leave  to 
bring  one  more,  which  proves  beyond  dis- 
pute, that  the  Admiralty  had  no  right  to 
proceed  to  the  appointmeni  of  any  officer 
previous  to  the  recommendation  of  the  ge- 
neral court.  '*  By  the  directors  in  the  hos-. 
pital  at  Greenwich,  August  9,  1705,  Mi- 
nute-book D,  folio  lis,  A  letter  from 
Mr.  Burchet,  secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
recommending  Mr.  lliompson,  porter  of 
the  Admuralty,  to  be  messenger  to  Green- 
wich hospital,  was  read  and  accepted,  pro- 
vided he  nas  belonged  to  the  sea.'* 

I  hope  I  have  proved  to  your  lordshipa' 
con? ictioDi  that  usage  has  not  served  tbe 
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soble  earl  much  better  than  common 
gense  in  his  attempt  to  shew,  that  it  never 
vas  intended  the  general  court  should  fix 
upon  the  persons  who  were  to  hold  offices 
in  the  hospital.  It  remains  to  be  consi- 
dered, whether  during  the  period  that  this 
power  in  the  general  court  existed  in  prac- 
tice, the  great  ends  of  the  charity  were 
more  effectually  carried  into  execution, 
than  when,  by  degrees,  the  sole  power  of 
appointments  slipped  into  the  hands  of  the 
Admiralty.  We  shall  then  be  able  to 
judge  how  far  experience  justified  his  lord- 
ship as  the  friend  of  the  seamen,  in  his  en- 
deavours to  establish  by  his  new  charter  a 
practice  which  had  crept  in  by  the  neglect 
of  the  old  conimissioners. 

In  the  first  part  of  what  I  have  troubled 
^your  lordships  with,  I  have  fully  explained 
now  little  the  introduction  of  landmen  into 
the  offices  in  the  hospital  is  warranted  by 
the  old  commissions  or  new  charter,  .  But 
it  is  said,  that  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  managers  of  Bedlam  should 
he  lunatics.  My  grave  answer  to  this 
miserable  attempt  at  ridicule,  by  com- 
paring seamen  with  madmen,  is,  that  if 
Bedlam-hospital  was  founded  in  its  ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  in  its  benefit,  for 
the  sole  use  of  madmen,  and  that  lunacy 
did  not  disqualify  from  the  management, 
the  managers  ought  to  be  madmen.  And 
as  being  a  seaman  is  not  being  a  madman, 
tior  any  disqualification  from  the  manage- 
ment of  Greenwich-hospital,  I  think  the 
Eositive  directions  of  the  charter  should 
e  observed. 

I  shall  now  beg  your  lordships*  permis- 
sion to  examine  a  little  further  what  was 
the  practice,  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  seamen  to  the  management  of  this 
hospital,  at  the  time  of  its  first  establish- 
ment. The  practice  of  that  time  will,  I 
think,  prove  the  best  comment  on  the  in- 
tentions of  its  founders.  And  I  think  I 
•hall  prove  to  your  lordships'  satisfaction, 
that  none  but  sea-faring  men  were  for- 
merly looked  upon  as  qualified  to  hold 
any  offices  in  the  hospital  at  all.  That 
none  but  such  were  recommended  by  thp 
general  court,  and  that  when  seamen  ca- 
pable of  executing  any  of  the  offices  were 
wanting,  per8ons  were  appointed,  pro  teni' 
pore^  to  fill  them. 

The  first  proof  is  a  general  order  given 
by  the. court  of  Commissioners  to  the  Di- 
rectors, August  11,  1704-,  Minute-book 
D,  f.  32.  «  At  a  general  court  of  ttife 
Commissioners  for  the  hospital  at  Green- 
wicby  several  petitions  relating  to  offices, 


which  had  been  laid  before  the  board  of 
directors,  were  offered  to  consideration, 
and  are  referred  back  to  the  directors  to 
examine  the  same,  and  report  by  an  ab- 
stract thereof  the  claims  therein  made, 
respectmg  all  such  as  are  not  qualified  ac- 
cording to  the  intention  of  the  commis- 
sion.'' What  is  meant  by  being  qualified 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  commis- 
sion, will  appear  from  the  following  letter 
of  recommendation  to  the  lord  high  ad- 
miral, of  persons  to  be  appointed  stewards 
and  matrons : 

**  By  the  Directors  of  the  hospital  at 
Greenwich,  &c.  October  5th,  1704,  Mi- 
nute-book B,  folio  40.  May  it  please 
your  royal  highness,  the  directors  of  the 
royal  hospital  at  Greenwich  received  and 
perused  the  petitions  of  Richard  Gibson 
and  Joseph  Gascoyne  relating  to  the  of- 
fice of  steward,  and  having  had  due  con- 
sideration to  their  respective  qualifications 
and  service  of  the  crown  at  sea,  do  humbly 
take  leave  to  lay  their  names  befoft  your 
royal  highness,  for  filling  the  said  office, 
as  a  necessary  preparation  towards  the 
taking  men  into  the  said  hospital.  And 
there  having  been  likewise  divers  women 
praying  our  recommending  them  for  the 
office  of  matron,  we  likewise  humbly  take 
leave  to  lay  before  your  royal  highness 
the  names  of  those  persons,  which  are 
looked  upon  to  be  qualified  by  the  consti- 
tution, for  your  royal  highness's  election 
of  a  matron,  and  most  humbly  leav«  the 
same  to  your  royal  hichness's  considera- 
tion." [^Here  follow  the  names  and  ser- 
vices of  the  persons  recommended.] 
^  I  now  come  to  a  very  serious  part  of 
this  business.  The  noble  earl  has  ap- 
pealed with  imprudent  confidence  to  the 
paper  on  your  lordships'  tabic,  which  con- 
tains a  list  of  all  the  appointments  of  of- 
ficers civil  and  military,  since  the  first 
institution  of  the  hospital  in  170i»  by  whicfi 
he  tells  us  it  appears  how  that  matter  was 
understood  at  first,  and  that  not  one  of  the 
persons  first  appointed  to  the  civil  offices 
was  a  seaman.  ^  How  the  matter  was  un- 
derstood, I  hope  I  have,  shewn  pretty 
clearly  to  your  lordships,  by  the  extracts 
which  I  have  read  from  the  minute-books 
of  the  hospital ;  most  of  which  are  dated 
in  the  years  1704-  and  1705.  The  same 
books  may  perhaps  be  of  more  use  to  us 
in  a'*certftininff  the  practice,  as  well  as  the  * 
sentiments  of  the  first  commihsioners  of 
the  hospital,  tlian  the  list  given  in  at  your 
lordships'  table  by  Mr.  Maule,  whose  re- 
turn 1  take  upon  me  to  prove^  is  false  ia 
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BO  less  than  five  instances.  The  second 
person  mentioned  in  that  list,  is  Joseph 
Gascoyoe,  he  is"^  put  down  as  stevpard,  and 
not  served  at  see.  The  clerk  will  read 
the  letter  from  the  commissioners  to  the 
lord  high  admiral*  Minute-hook  B,  f.  40. 
October  5th,  17(H.  "  Petitioners  for 
steward.  Joseph  Gascoyne,  registered 
and  very  well  recommended  from  all  the 
commanders  he  has  sailed  with."  I  be- 
lieve your  lordships  will  have  little  doubt 
af  Joseph  Gascoyne's  having  served  at  sea. 
A  little  lower  down  stands  £dward  Grif- 
fiths, cook's-mate,  not  served  at  sea.  The 
clerk  will  now  read  in  the  same  book,  folio 
219,  the  minute  relating  to  Edward  Grif- 
fiths. July  3rd,  1707.  "  By  the  Di- 
rectors, &c.  Edward  Griffiths,  applying  to 
be  admitted  assistant  to  the  cook,  he  is  to 
be  recommended  to  the  general  court,  if 
it  appears  he  has  served  at  sea."  At  folio 
239,  he  will  find  that  he  was  recommended 
accordingly.  I  think  your  lordships  will 
eive  credit  to  Edwara  Griffiths,  that  he 
nas  also  served  at  sea.  Two  names  lower, 
in  Mr.  Maule's  list,  appears  William  Silk- 
worth,  scullery-man*s  mate,  not  served  at 
sea.  The  clerk  will  read  the  Minute-book 
relating  to  this  said  Silkworth,  folio  207, 
March  6th,  1706-7.  "By  the  Directors, 
&c.  John  Silkworth,  an  ancient  seaman, 
is  to  be  recommended  for  scullery-man's 
mate.''  There  is  a  mistake  in  the  Chris- 
tian nanoe,  but  from  the  office  it  is  evi- 
dently the  same  man.  Have  your  lord- 
ships, any  doubt  that  this  Silkworth  has 
been  at  sea?  Next  but  onOvto  Silkworth, 
stands  James  Barnes,  porter,  not  served 
at  sea.  The  clerk  will  now  turn  to  folio 
142,  and  read  what  is  there  said  of  James 
Barnes.  January  3rd,  1705-6.  <<  By  the 
Directors,  &c  A  Petition  of  James 
Barnes,  cook  of  the  London,  was  read, 
and  on  reading  his  certificates,  ordered, 
that  he  be  recommended  to  his  royal  high- 
ness as  a  person  fitly  qualified  for  porter 
of  the  Toyal  hospital,  according  to  the 
prayer  of  his  petition."  Is  James  Barnes, 
my  lords,  one  of.tlie  persons  first  appointed 
that  never  was  at  sea  i  The  last  in  the 
list,  is  William  BuUer,  barber,  not  served 
at  sea.  If  your  lordships'  patience  be  not 
exhausted,  the  clerk  will  read  the  minute 
relating  to  William  Buller,  at  folia  118. 
August  22nd,  1705.  **  At  a  j^neral 
court,  &C.  William  Buller,  petrtioning 
to  be  barber  to  the  hospital ;  his  petition 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  navy  board  for  a 
certificate  of  his  service  at  sea."  I  can- 
not pass  over  this  matt^  without  calling 
tVOL-XX.] 


jrour  lordships'  attention  to  so  very  extra- 
ordinary a  falsification  in  returns  made  by 
your  lordships'  orders.  The  list  of  officers 
m  the  prince  of  Denmark's  time  consists 
but  of  twenty  persons,  ti  fourth  part  of 
whom  are  falsely  Returned  in  the  list  before 
your  lordships,  and  in  such  a  manner  aa 
to,  mislead  the  committee  in  one  of  tho 
mpst  important  objects  of  their  enquiry; 
and  the  noble  earl  has  built  the  best  part 
of  his  defi^ce  upon  this  rotten  foundation. 

These  are  what  appear  manifestly  ou 
the  face  of  their  own  books,  and  I  have  not 
myself  a  shadow  of  doubt  from  the  gene- 
ral mode  and  spirit  of  their  proceeding 
but  that  the  greatest  part,  if  not  all  the 
rest  of  the  officers,  consisted  of  seamen. 
With  regard  U^the  chaplains,  one  of  them 
is  allowed  to  have  been  at  sea ;  the  other, 
Mr.  Stubbs,  was  chaplain  to  the  dock 
yard  at  Woolwich,  and  may  on  that  ac- 
count be  s«^po8e4  to  have  had  some  sort 
of  claim  to  the  benefits  of  a  naval  charity* 
For  by  the  appointment  of  the  chaplains 
of  the  ordinaiy  of  Woolwich  and  Deptford 
to  be  chaplains  to  the  hospital,  their  an- 
nual pay  and  profits,  on  an  average  amount- 
ing to  about  170/.  a  year,  is  added  to  the 
fund  of  the  hospital.. 

Some  other  alterations  in  the  charter 
firom  tlie  commission  have  been  taken  no* 
tice  of  and  defended.  I  have  already  so, 
fatigued  your  lordships'  and  myself,  that  I 
will  not  abuse  your  patience  in  adverting 
to  them  any  further  than  to  say,  that  it 
they  are  innocent,  they  appear  to  me  also 
useless.  If  the  new  powers  given  by  the 
charter  to  alien  and  sell,  are  incidental  ta 
all  corporations,  without  express  words  to 
give  them  that  power,  it  did  not  seem  ne- 
cessary to  give  that  power  by  express 
words  in  the  charter.  It  is  a  dangerous 
power,  and  very  liable  to  abuse,  particu- 
larly in  a  case  like  this.  The  estates  of 
many  corporations  are  solely  for  the  use  of 
the  corporate  body,  like  the  private 
estates  of  individuals,  and  they  may  alien 
them  in  the  same  manner  without  any  de- 
triment to  the  public.  But  in  the  case 
before  us,  the  estate  of  the  corporate  body 
is  a  mere  trust ;  and  not  at  all  for  the  use  of 
those  who  alien.  They  ought  therefore  to 
have  been  put .  under  restraints,  if  they 
had  been  free  before,  rather  than  to  have 
had  so  dangerous  a  power  newly  con- 
ferred upon  them.  An  act  of  parliament 
has  put  this  restraint  very  properly  on  bi- 
shops, who  anciently  possessed  a  right  of 
alienation.  The  governors  of  this  hospi* 
tal  did  very  well  without  this  power  before 
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the  charter ;  and  ought  not  to  have  had  it 
when  the  new  incorporation  was  made. 
What  is  remarkable,  the  noble  lord  him- 
self defends  the  power  by  an  attempt 
to  prove  that  it  is  in  effect  no  power  at 
all;  and  Uial  no  purchaser  can  safely 
rely  on  it,  without  Knowing  that  his  pur- 
chase-money is  properly  applied.  A  tning 
impossible  for  him  to  know ;  as  it  is  utterly 
ridiculous  to  suppose  a  great  public  body 
to  be  uDder  the  controul  of  an  individual 
and  a  stranger,  for  the  due  exercise  of 
any  of  its  functions.  I  conceive  it  would 
be  better  when  exchanges  are  advantage- 
ous to  have  recourse  to  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment than  to  vest  the  commissioaers  with 
powers,  which  afler  all  the  alarm  they 
nave  given,  are  not  allowed  satisfactory  to 
a  purchaser ;  since  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland in  bis  late  exchange,  subsequent 
to  the  powers  given  by  the  charter,  has 
bought  it  more  prudent  to  have  his  title 
founded  in  a  special  act  of  parliament. — 
I  can  still  less  conceive  any  good  purpose, 
for  which  the  words  in  the  commission  so 
particularly  directing  '  that  all  .  monies 
given,  &c.  to  the  hospital  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  other  purpose^  were  left 
oat  in  the  charter. 

I  have  now  stated  to  your  lordships  the 
▼arious  matters  which  I  think  require  re- 
dress, and  I  am  now  to  submit  to  your 
lordships'  consideration  what  appears  to 
me  a  proper  Remedy. 

That  Kemedy  aims  at  two  points. 

1st.  To  restore  to  the  general  court  of 
commissioners,  the  recommendation  to 
offices  which  they  enjoyed  by  the  old  com- 
mission, and  of  whicn  the  new  charter  has 
deprived  them. 

2ndly.  To  secure  that  none  but  sea- 
faring men  shall  partake  of  the  benefits  of 
this  marine  establishment. 

I  shall  move  your  lordships  to  report  to 
the  House  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
that  the  judges  should  prepare  a  Bill  for 
these  purposes.  I  propose  a  Bill,  because 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  method  of 
rescinding  the  present  charter.  I  am 
told  the  King  cannot  annul  a  charter,  but 
by  the  surrender  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
given.  A  Bill  seems  to  me  die  shorter 
method,  and  I  have  no  scruple  in  rescind- 
ing by  act  of  parliament  a  cnarter  wherein 
those  to  whom  it  is  given  have  no  personal 
hiterest,  when  the  provisions  of  that 
charter  militate  aeainst  its  objects,  and 
when  the  design  of  rescinding  it,  is  to  sub- 
stitute a  better  in  its  place. 

I  am  ready  to  agree  with  the  noble  lord. 


that  the  general  court,  as  constituted  by 
the  commissioners,  was  not  well  contrived 
to  procure  attendance.  Nor  do  1  think 
that  the  charter  leaving  the  general  court 
so  composed,  is  more  likely  to  procure  a 
better  attehdanoe,  by  depriving  that  court 
of  the  importance  it  enjoyed  by  the  re- 
commendation to  offices.  I  would  there- 
fore substitute  another  sort  of  general 
court  in  its  place,  to  consist  of  all  the  flag 
officers  in  the  navy,  and  of  none  other.  I 
think  the  care  of  our  aged  seamen  can  be 
entrusted  in  no  better  hand»,  than  those 
of  our  admirals ;  havr.tg  served  with  them, 
they  will  be  acquainted  with  their  preten- 
sions, and  know  their  merits;  and  they 
will  be  sure  to  bestow  the  benefits  of 
this  charity  among  their  own  profession-— 
A  laudable  professional  zeal  will  encou- 
rage them  to  give  their  attendance ;  and 
the  power  of  providing  for  an  old  ship- 
mate, to  be  exercised  upon  vacancies  by 
those  who  attend,  will  be  a  farther  encou- 
n^ement  to  them  not  to  neglect  this  noble 
institution.  As  to  the  particular  provisions 
and  regulatioDSof  the  Bill,  if  your  lordships 
shidl  approve  of  the  general  plan,  they  may 
be  settled  when  that  detail  comes  before 
the  House.  1  am  not  particularly  attach- 
ed to  this  or  any  other  plan,  I  only  vrish 
to  secure  my  two  main  objects,  the  restor- 
ing to  an  independent  and  efiectual  general 
court  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  to 
exclude  all  landmen  from  the  possession 
of  them  in  Greenwich  hospital. 

It  may  be  expected  that  I  should  move 
some  vote  of  ceosure  on  the  noble  lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  He  has 
takien  to  himself  the  sole  merit  of  every 
improvement  that  has  been  made  in  the 
hospital  during  his  time.  Even  the  increase 
of  rents  of  ithe  Derwentwater  estate  is  to 
be  attributed  to  him.  It  would  therefore 
be  but  just,  if  he  was  made  answerable  for 
the  many  abuses  which  have  been  proved 
to  exist  unredressed  by  his  lordship :  he 
might  particularly  be  charged  with  having 
himself  appointed  landmen  to  be  members 
of  the  council,  and  officers  of  the  hospital, 
in  breach  of  the  positive  dh^ections  of  the 
commission.  The  noble  lord  might  indeed 
pbad  precedent;  and  I  am  rcAdy  to  allow, 
tnat  it  might  be  adtnitted  as  a  considera- 
ble alleviation  of  his  ofence.  But  I  think 
no  precedent  can  justify  so  direct  a  breach 
of  the  law.  And  what  precedent  can  be 
pleaded  even  in  excuse  of  a  breach  of  that 
charter  which  has  been  obtained  under 
his  own  administration  f  If  it  was  no 
more  neoessary  or  reasonable  that  seamett 
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ahould  be  ett^lojred  ia  the  maoagetpent  of 
Greenwich  hospital  than  lunatics  in  the 
management  ofBedlam,  this  new  modelled 
charter  should  have  said  so ;  but  it  has 
said  directly  the  reverse ;  it  has  confirmed 
the  old  provision  in  the  commission,  tliat 
all  officers  of  the  house  to  be  employed 
in  the  said  hospital  be  seafaring  men,  &c* 
Nevertheless,  this  provision  in  the  charter 
of  1775  has  been  violated  io  the  following 
instances  of  officers,  who  are  landmen,  ap- 
pointed to  Greenwich  hospital  since  the 
charter:  Stephen  Hickman,  brewer,  ap« 
pointed  12th  August,  1777*  Alexander 
Moore,  master  cook,  14th  Dec.  1777. 
Jamea  Arundell,  cook's  mate,  19th  Dec. 
1775.  Roger  Hunt,  cook's  mate,  7th  Jan. 
1777.  N.  B.  These  are  all  warrant  offi- 
cers appointed  by  the  Admiralty.  They 
ore  all  officers  in  the  hospital,  and  are  not 
•eafaring  men.  I  am  sensible  that  it  is 
Hot  the  first  lord  of.  the  Admiralty  alone, 
that  would  regularly  fall  under  the  censure 
this  conduct  deserves,  although  the  noble 
lord,  as  chief  of  that  board,  would  cer- 
tainly bear  the  greatest  share. 

But,  my  lords,  1  shall  make  no  motion 
of  censure.  Your  lordships  see  that  it  is 
not  want  of  proof  that  restrains  me ;  I  am 
prevented  only  by  my  indifference  whe- 
ther the  noble  lord  suffers  or  escapes  cen- 
sure for  such  a  subject  as  this,  when  he 
has  avoided  it  for  having  ruined  the  navy 
of  this  kingdom,  and  deprived  it  in  times 
like  these  of  the  service  of  its  most  valua^ 
ble  officers.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present 
purpose,  i^  I  can  obtain  redress  for  the 
existing  grievances  of  Gre^iwich  hospital. 

But,  my  lords,  although  I  am  indi£terent 
as  to  the  pimishment  of  the  noble  lord,  I 
am  not  so  as  to  the  persecutions  capt. 
Baillie  has  met  with.      He  has  been  very 
meritorious  in  detecting  the  cruel  frauds 
of  the  butcher,  and  prosecuting  him  and 
his  servant  to  conviction.     He  has  been  at 
all  times  the  true  friend  of  the  pensioner. 
He  has  brought  to  li^t  many  abuses ; 
many  he  has  got  rectified,  and  the  prose- 
cution of  others  has  occasioned  his  being 
harassed  with  expensive  suits  in  West- 
minster-hall, and   his  being  illegally  dis- 
missed frotn  his  office.      Under  this  head  j 
of  injuries  done  to  capt.  Baillie,  1  cannot 
avoid  taking  notice  of  the  delusive  hopes  • 
of  a  peaceful  retirement,  held  out  to  him  I 
in  the   negociation  with  lord   Sandwich,  I 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Murphy,  one  of  capt.  i 
Baillie's  council,  and  Mr.  Sutler,  a  lawyer 
and  friend  of  lord  Sandwich's.    The  ob- 
ject of  this  negociation  was^  to  give  oapU 


Baillie  some  provision  adequate  to  the 
value  of  his  office.  And  the  examination 
of  this  matter  has  taken  up  a  great  deal 
of  the  time  of  the  House. 

The  only  notion  I  ever  had  of  this  busi* 
ness  wa^,  that  subsequent  to  all  complaints 
against  capt.  Bcullie,  the  first  lord  of  thtt 
Admiralty  had  had  thoughts  of  giving 
him,  in  some  shape  or  other,  an  equivalent 
to  the  value  of  his  employment.  From 
hence  1  meant  to  argue,  tfatat  at  that  time , 
the  noble  lord  thought  capt.  Baillie  had 
some  merit,  some  daim  to  protection,  that 
so  far  out-weighed  any  fault  that  might 
make  it  proper  to  remove  him  from  the 
hospital,  as  to  induce  the  noble  lord  to 
make  for  him  an  equivalent  provisiom 
This  fact  haa  been  fully  proved.  Mr 
Butler  deposed  at  your  lordships'  bar,  thai 
in  the  very  first  conversation  he  had  witH 
lord  Sandwicii  on  this  subject,  his  lord* 
ship  said,  **  That  if  capt.  Baillie  would 
consult  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  hoa« 
pital  so  much  as  to  retire  immediately,  and 
resign  all  his  offices  and  employments  there^ 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  make  hint 
some  provision."  He  fiirther  deposes^ 
that  at  the  meeting  at  the  Admiralty,  he 
heard  lord  Sandwich  say  to  Mr.  Murphy^ 
**  That  if  capt.  Baillie  would  so  far  con-* 
Sider  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  hospital^ 
as  to  retire  immediately,  and  resign  all  his 
offices  and  employments,  he  had  no  objec-t 
tion  to  make  the  provision  that  was  men^ 
tinned  for  Mr.  Devisme,  or  any  o£  capt* 
Baillie's  family.  His  lordship  then  read 
the  proposals,  viz.  Capt.  Baillie,  upon  hav^ 
ing  his  suspension  taken  off,  and  receiving 
the  intermediate  profits,  and  being  per- 
mitted to  stay  in  tne  hospital  for  a  given 
time,  will  then  resign  his  office,  an  equiva* 
lent  provision  being  to  be  made  for  him^ 
He  considers  his  place  in  the  hospital  at 
6001.  per  annum ;  being  desired  to  point 
out  a  mode,  he  thinks  it  may  be  done  in 
the  following  manner:  he  understands 
capt.  Kirke,  a  commissioner  of  the  vic^ 
tualling  office,  woald  prefer  tobe  thelieute<4 
nant  governor  of  Greenwich  hospital,  he 
therefore  may  be  appointed  in  capt.  Baii« 
lie's  room,  and  captain  Baillie  will  be  con* 
tent  to  retire  on  his  half-pay,  if  his  son-in^ 
law,  Mr.  Devisme,  is  appointed  a  com^ 
missioner  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Kirke,  or  a 
commissioner's  place  at  Minorca  for  him^ 
self.  In  this  case  he  will  do  whatever  is 
in  his  power  to  prevent  any  farther  djs<* 
turbance  on  the  subject,  ana  the  remain^ 
ing  copies  of  the  printed  Case  shall  be  de^ 
stroyed  in  the  presence  of  any  personi 
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that  will  attend  for  .that  purpose ;  he  hopes 
there  will  be  no  more  printing  on  either 
side/'  This  proposal,  as  I  am  informed^ 
.was  dictated  by  Mr.  Murphy,  and  written 
by  Mr.  Butler. 

AAer  saying  that  he  believed  capt.  Bail- 
lie  was  misioformed  of  capt.  Kirke's  wish^ 
ing  to  change ;  and  after  refusing  to  send 
capt.  Baiiiie  to  Minorca,  or  to  give  him 
any  place  where  he  would  have  to  act  in 
concert  with  any  other  person,  on  account 
of  his  tenoper,  K)rd  Sandwich  went  on  to 
say,  <<  As  getting  him  immediately  from 
the  hospiteJ  would  be  contributing  very 
iessentially  to  the  good  and  welfare  of  thte 
hospital,  if  capt.  baillie  would  so  far  co- 
operate, as  to  contribute  to  that  essential 
advantayie,  he  would  make  him  the  provi- 
aion  which  he  4>efbre  spoke  of  for  Mr. 
Devisme,  or  any  of  c6pt«  BaiUie's  family.'' 

After  this  Mr.  Butler  had  a  meeting 
with  capt.  BailUe  and  Mr.  Murphy,  whi<£ 
ended  in  the  following  memorandum: 
U  Capt.  Baillie,  upon  Jiaving  an  equivalent 
made  him,  is  wilhng  to  resign  his  office  of 
lieutenant-governor  of  Greenwich  hos- 
pital, whichprovision  may  be  either  to  him 
er  to  Mr.  Devisme,  as  before-mentioned, 
but  the  resignation  is  not  to  be  made  till 
the  compensation  is  given — capt.  Baillie 
wishes  to  have  a  ship,  though  it  were  to  be 
but  for  one  cruize,  m  order  to  go  out  of 
the  hospital  with  credit — and  to  receive 
the  emoluments  of  bis  office  till  the  com- 

Eensation  is  given — ^nothing  done  in  this 
usiness  to  keep  the  service  from  being 
open  to  capt.  Baillie  on  any  occasion." 

This  was  sent  by  Mr.  Butler  to  lord 
Sandwich,  who  a  few  days  after  told  Mr. 
Butler,  that  <<  if  capt.  Baillie  would  re- 
aign  all  his  employments,  and  retire  in>* 
mediately,  it  would  be  doing  an  essential  ser- 
vice to  the  hospital,  and  he  would  so  far  con- 
sider it,  as  to  make  him  the  provision  he  be- 
fore spoke  of  for  Mr.  Devisme  or  his  family 
•■-that  if  he  did  not  resign  his  offices  and  his 
employments,  he  should  consider  it  as  a  de- 
fiance of  his  right  to  remove  him,  and 
ahould  proceed  accordingly.  That  at  all 
events  he  should  quit  the  hospital."  No 
less  than  four  times  did  lord  Sandwich  re- 
peat that  he  had  no  objection  to  make 
provision  for  capt.  Baillie.— *The  first  time 
Lis  lordship  mentioned  this  provision,  it 
was  for  capt.  Baillie,  not  for  his  family. 
<^That  part  of  the  proposal  came  from 
capt.  Baillie  himself,  between  the  first 
time  Mr.  Butler  had  beard  lord  Sandwich 
open  on  this  subject  and  the  meeting  be- 
•ireen  his  lordship  aiid  Mr.  Murphy.   The 


three  last  times  this  was  said,  the  provr 
sion  seems  to  be  restrained^  to  some  of 
captain  Baillie's  family,  but  throughout 
there  is  a  condition  that  capt.  Baillie 
should  resign.  It  farther  appears  from. 
Mr.  Butler's  evidence,  that  the  reason 
this  negociation  broke  off,  was,  that  capt. 
Baillie  would  not  retire  on  the  faith  of 
lord  Sandwich's  promises,  although  strong- 
ly persuaded  so  to  do  by  Mr.  Butler  and 
Mr.  Murphy. 

This  transaction  was  in  December  last ; 
subsequent  to  the  report  of  the  committee ; 
subsequent  to  all  complaints  against  cap- 
tain Baiiiie ;  and  subsequent  to  his  sus- 
pension ; — It  was  soon  followed  by  his  re- 
moval. The  story  which  came  out  in  Mr. 
Butler's  evidence  to  have  been  tpld  by  him 
to  captain  Baillie  concerning  the  fate  of 
reformers,  sufficiently  marked  the  treat* 
ment  he  was  to  expect.  The  evidence 
having  proved  that  the  noble  earl  would 
make  a  provision  for  captain  Baillie  or  hii 
fiimily,  **  if  he  resigned,"  I  am  to  ask 
what  merit  there  was  in  this  act  of  resig* 
nation,  that  should  entitle  him  to  such  4 
provision,  or  what  crime  in  refusing  to  re* 
sign  till  the  compensation  was  actually 
granted,  that  should  render  him  unworthy 
of  what  was  intended  to  be  given  him  i 
Since  thsit  period  of  this  negociation,  when 
the  provision  was  intended  to  have  been 
given,  what  has  captain  Baillie  done? 
Mr.  Butler  tells  your  lordships,  <<  captain 
Baillie  would  not  retire  on  the  ftuth  of 
lord  Sandwich's  promises."  And  his  lord- 
ship considered  his  refusal.te  resign,  as  a 
"  defiance  of  his  right  to  remove  him.'^ 
I  shall  not  examine  on  what  grounds  cap- 
tain Baillie  refused  to  trust  to  the  fiuth  of 
the  noble  lord's  promises;  or  whether 
such  a  distrust  was  prudent  or  weU* 
founded ;  but  I  must  contend  that  it  was 
no  crime  in  captain  Baillie,  and  that  he 
had  a  perfect  right  to  distrust  and  to  re- 
fiise  giving  in  hb  resignation,  tiU  the  com- 
pensation was  given ;  I  shall  further  insist 
that  a  reftisal  to  resign  an  fMce  is  not  a 
defiance  of  a  right  to  remove.  From 
these  observations  your  lordships  will 
dearly  see  that  captain  Baillie  lost  the 
provision  intended  for  him,  not  on  account 
of  anv  subsequent  misconduct  of  his,  but 
merely  because  he  would  not  place  fieiith 
in  the  noble  lord's  promises. 

The  account  of  the  negociation,.  as 
taken  ftrom  Mr.  Butler,  lord  Sandwich's 
friend,  fully  proves  that  his  lordship  did 
tfot  think  captain  Baillie  undeserving  a 
pronsion-«iio  fireth  act^ioterve&ed  oa  the 
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part  of  captain  Baillie  to  render  him  less 
worthy  of  such  a  provision. — I  must  there- 
fore, m  concurrence  with  the  noble  lord's 
own  first,  and  most  eauitable  sentiments, 
think  it  peculiarly  hara  and  cruel  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  omce  without  the  intended 
compensation.  This  is  the  use  I  originally 
intended  to  make  of  this  transaction,  and 
the  evidence  has  fully  warranted  my  ob- 
servations. Much  stress  has  been  laid  on 
the  side  on  which  the  negociation  began. 
This  never  appeared  to  me  a  matter  of 
any  importance.  Captain  Baillie's  account 
of  it  certainly  induced  me  to  believe  that 
it  had  commenced  on  the  part  of  lord 
Sandwich.  By  the  account  of  the  wit- 
nesses it  appears  otherwise;  and  that  it 
took  its  rise  from  Mr.  Murphy,  for  it  is 
clear  that  captain  Baillie  did  not  set  it  on 
foot.  That  captain  Baillie  had  said  ge- 
nerally that  he  was  ready  to  take  an  equi- 
valent for  his  office  is  undoubtedly  true. 
He  mentioned'  it  in  his  affidavit,  sworn  to 
before  tlie  King's-bench,  in  November 
last,  as  an  offer  he  had  made  to  lord  Sand- 
wich, in  1775. — He  certainly  could  not 
do  a  wiser  thing,  than  to  wish  to  retire 
from  an  office  in  which  his  attempt  to  do 
his  duty  rendered  him  obnoxious,  and 
even  exposed  him  to  ruin.  On  this  idea, 
Mr.  Bearcroft,  leading  counsel  to  captain 
Baillie,  had  asked  him,  whether  if  an  op- 
portunity offered  he  was  willing  to  enter 
into  treaty  ? — Captain  Baillie  said — Tes. 
^Mr.  Bearcroft,  in  a  very  distant  manner, 
sounded  the  Solicitor  General,  who  was 
on  the  other  side.  But  finding  he  had  no 
authority  to  treat,  Mr.  Bearcroft  told  cap- 
tain Baillie  so,  and  there  the  matter 
dropped*  This  was  previous  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court  of  King's-bench,  on  the 
prosecution  of  captain  Baillie  for  a  libel ; 
Mr.  Bearcroft  wisned  to  negociate  with  a 
view  to  stop  those  proceedings — He  failed 
—The  prosecution  went  on,  and  there  the 
negociation  ended — Mr.  Bcarcrofl's  evi- 
dence on  this  subject  is  distinct,  short, 
and  manly.  That  Mr.  Murphy  hat  at- 
tempted, since  that  time,  to  set  on  foot  a 
negociation  with  Mr.  Garrick,  Dr.  Shep- 
herd, and  Mr.  Brown,  is  now  proved ;  it 
might  aris^  from  Mr.  Murphy's  then  zeal 
to  serve  captain  Baillie,  but  captain  Baillie 
nositively  swears  it  was  without  his  know- 
led^,  till  Mr.  Murphy  acquainted  him 
with  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Butler. 

If  captain  Baillie  has  led  me  into  an 
error  in  this  business,  as  to  the  side  on 
which  the  n^ociation  began,  I  have  every 
Teason  to  believe  it  was  not  iuteationaUy. 


It  is  H  piece  of  justice  I  owe  him  to  de- 
clare, that  in  the  course  of  the  many, 
many  conversations  I  have  had  with  hina 
on  this  subject,  and  relative  to  Greenwich 
hospital,  I  have  never  found  him  make  the 
smallest  attempt  to  mislead  or  deceive  me. 
Every  part  of  his  story  has  hung  together, 
and  there  has  appeared  the  most  strict  at* 
tention  to  truth.  Possibly  captain  Baillie 
misunderstood  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr. 
Murphy  him.  I  would  wish  to  reconcile 
the  contradictions  that  have  appeared  be« 
tween  gentlemen  of  character.  Captain 
Bailljle,  in  support  of  his  belief  ttmt  the 
negociation  began  on  the  part  of  londSand- 
wich,  has  produced  the  plan  for  Uie  exa« 
mination  of  Mr.  Butler  on  this  subject, 
which  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Murphy.  But 
Mr.  Murphy  says,  (if  I  understand  him 
right)  that  he  drew  this  examination  with 
all  the  art  he  was  master  of,  to  bring  out 
only  a  part  of  the  transaction,  to  conceal 
another  part,  and  thereby  to  produce  an 
account  different  from  the  truth.  But  so 
far  I  must  say  for  captain  Baillie,  that  un- 
less it  was  fully  explained  to  him  that  it 
was  for  this  artnil  purpose,  that  Mr.  Mur- 
phy's plan  of  examination  of  Mr.  Butler 
was  drawn,  I  do  not  wonder  at  captain 
Baillie*s  having  been  misled  by  it.  Cap- 
tain Baillie  was  not  himself  present,  at  the 
opening  between  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr. 
Butler;  he  never  saw  lord  Sandwich ;  the 
only  Recounts  he  had  of  the  business  were 
from  Mr.  Murphy. 

However  it  might  appear  justifiable  to 
Mr.  Murphy,  for  captain  Bajllie  to  bring 
out  in  parliament,  an  imperfect  state  of 
the  transaction,  I  am  persuaded  captain 
Baillie  had  no  such  wish,  and  that  if  Mr. 
Murphy  gave  him  any  imperfect  hints  of 
his  paper  being  drawn  with  that  intent, 
Mr.  Baillie  did  not  understand  him.  He 
appears  to  me  so  plain  and  direct  a  man, 
that  I  am  persuaded,  if  such  a  scheme  was 
not  directly  and  fully  explained  to  him^  he 
would  not  suspect  it,  and  would  take  all 
that  was  said  to  him  on  the  subject,  as  a 
technical  manner  of  speaking  which  be  did 
not  understahd.  I  am,  therefore,  not 
surprized  that  the  followij^g  passages,  in 
the  paper  of  interrogatories  drawn  tor  him 
by  Mr.  Murphy,  should  have  convinced 
captain  Baillie  that  the  negociation  began 
on  the  part  of  lord  Sandwich. 

Examination  of  Mr.  Butler,  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Murphy.  "  1st.  Was  you  present 
at  any  conversation  between  iord  Sand- 
wich and  Mr.  Murphy  upon  the  subject 
of  captain  Caiilie  ^    He  must  say  that  he 
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was.— 2d.  Was  it  at  the  Admiralty  ?  It 
was.— Sd.  Did  Mr.  Murphy  go  there  in 
consequence  of  a  letter  from  you,  inform- 
ing him  that  lord  Sandwich  desired  to  see 
hnn  ?  He  must  say  that  he  writ  a  letter 
to  that  purpose.^ — 4>th.  Before  you  writ 
tliat  letter,  had  you  made  any  proposal  on 
the  part  of  lord  Sandwich,  to  be  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Murphy  to  captain  Baillie  ?  He 
must  admit,  that  on  Saturday  the  12th  of 
December,  he  did  tell  Mr.  Mujphy,  that 
if  capt.  Baillie  would  resign  his  office  of 
lieutenant-governor,  lord  Sandwich  would 
make  an  equivalent  provision  for  captain 
BaiUia" 

Had  this  examination  of  Mr.  Butler 
consisted  merely  of  questions,  captain 
Baillie  might  possibly,  with  a  good  deid  of 
explanation,  have  understood  them  as  Mr. 
Murphy  says  they  were  meant.  But  it  is 
rather  extraordinary  that  the  answers, 
written  merely  for  captain  Baillie*s  infor- 
mation, or  for  that  of  a  person  who  was  to 
examine  Mr.  Butler,  snould  not  contain 
one  syllable  expressive  of  the  vi^w,  with 
which  it  was  said  the  questions  were  drawn. 
T^e  answers  seemed  to  give  an  account  of 
the  whole  truth ;  nor  is  there  in  the  whole 
of  this  paper  the  least  caution  to  avoid 
bringing  about  more  than  is  there  stated. 

I  have  before  said  that  it  appears  to  me 
a  matter  of  no  moment  whence  the  nego- 
ciation  originated.  If  there  is  any  reflec- 
tion to  be  made  on  the  subject,  it  is,  that 
had  it  originated  from  lord  Sandwich, 
there  would  have  been  much  merit  in  of- 
fering to  a  man  whom  he  thought  had  good 
intentions,  but  an  unhappy  temper,  some 
comfortable  retreat. 

Much  has  also  been  said  on  the  sup- 
posed breach  of  faith  in  captain  Baillie,  by 
making  the  transaction  known.  It  was 
certainly  conducted  under  an  injunction  of 
secrecy,  at  the  expressdesire  of  Mr.  Butler, 
but  for  what  reason  I  cannot  devise.  If  the 
transaction  was  honourable,  and  even  me- 
ritorious (as  I  think  it  was)  where  was  the 
necessity  for  secrecy  ? — But  does  it  appear 
that  captain  Baillie  was  the  first  person 
that  divulged  it  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  It 
was  publicly  talked  of  in  Greenwich -hos- 

Eital  soon  after  it  was  over.  Captain  Baillie 
nding  it  was  already  known,  and  that  in- 
stead of  concluding  ip  that  friendly  manner 
towards  him,  which  he  was  led  to  expect, 
it  was  to  end  in  his  ruin,  thought  all  bond 
of  secrecy  was  dissolved.  In  matters  of 
this  delicate  nature,  so  much  depends 
upon  tlie  precise  chain  of  circumstances, 
attending  every  part  of  the  transaotioni 


that  I  am  sure  it  would  be  impossible  for 
your  lordships  (if  you  had  any  business 
with  it)  to  determine  how&r  Mr.  Baillie's 
conduct  was,  or  was  not  justifiable  in  the 
present  instance.  We  have  heard  much, 
but  not  a  tenth  part  enough  to  enable  us 
to  judge  so  nice  a  question.  And  un- 
doubtedly the  manner  of  carrying  on  a 
business,  its  final  conclusion,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  other  parties,  may  very  much 
alter  the  nature  of  an  obligation. 

I  have  only  one  more  observation  to 
make  on  this  subject,  which  is,  that  pre<* 
cist  accounts  of  a  transaction  of  this  na* 
ture,  cannot  be  expected.  I  am  per- 
suaded  that  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Butler,  and 
Mr.  Murphy,  meant  to  give  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  what  had  passed  ;  but'  yet  their 
recollections  are  so  different,  that  in  man  j 
instances  they  do  not  agree,  in  some  thej 
contradict  each  odier. 

The  rev.  Mr.  Cooke,  who  was  present 
when  lord  Sandwich,  Mr.  Butler,  and  Mr* 
Murphy  met,  has  so  unlucky  a  memory, 
that  ke  recollects  nothing  which  hadpassed 
in  that  conversation,  which  could  possiblj 
tend  to  prejudice  lord  Sandwich,  or  serve 
captain  Baillie.  Mr.  Cooke,  on  the  4>th  of 
MaV)  ^*  does  not  recollect  that  lord  Sand- 
wich said  what  had  passed  between  him 
and  Mr.  Kirke.**  Although  Mr.  Butler 
deposes,  tliat  lord  Sandwich  said,  **  That 
with  respect  to  what  captain  Baillie  had 
mentioned  of  captain  Kirke,  he  believed 
he  was  much  misinformed,  as  capt.  Kirke 
did  not  wish  the  chahge  which  was  there 
mentioned. ''  Mr.  Cooke,  though  present, 
*<  did  not  hear  lord  Sandwich  say,  that  the 
directors  of  Greenwich-hospital  had  said 
they  would  not  act  with  captain  Baillie." 
And  yet  Mr.  Murphy  speakmg  of  the  time 
when  Mr.  Cooke  "was  present,  Reposes, 
*<  that  lord  Sandwich  said  the  directors 
cannot  act  with  him,  they  have  presented, 
a  new  memorial  against  him.'' 

Neither  did  Mr.  Cooke  hear  lord  Sand- 
wich say,  *^  that  he  must  quarrel  with  the 
directors',  or  captain  Baillie,  or  the  least 
like  that.**  Ana  yet  Mr.  Butler  asserted, 
that  lord  Sandwich  did  say  so ;  and  Mr* 
Murphy  confirms  it.  Mr.  Cooke  never 
heara  lord  Sandwich  say  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  right  in  captain  Baillie,— >thougl| 
he  has  a  perfect  recollection  of  his  lord- 
ship^'s  observing,  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  wrong  in  him.  And  3^t  Mr« 
Murphy  swears,  that  lord  Sandwich  said, 
he  believed  there  was  a  great  deal  of  right 
and  a  great  deal  of  wrong  in  captaia 
Baillie*     Mr*  Cooke  does  not  recweel 
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lord  Sandwich's  'saying  any  thing  upon 
Mr.  Murphy's  saying,  he  imagined  captain 
BaiIlie*jB  place  worth  600/.  a  year.  And 
yet  Mr.  Murphy  swears,  that  lord  Sand- 
wich "  said  his  place  may  be  600/.  a  year, 
and  I  know  if  a  man  loses  600/.  a  year,  and 
has  noother  fortune,  he  must  be  distressed." 
Mr.  Cooke  does  not  recollect  that  Mr. 
Murphy  said  capt.  Baillie  would  print  a 
third  column.  And  Mr.  Murphy,  never- 
theless, deposes,  that  Mr.  Cooke  said,  that 
book  (meaning  the  printed  book  in  two 
cols. )  must  be  published,  <*  I  told  him  that 
would  do  no  good, — and  that  if  it  was  pub- 
lished in  two  columns,  I  should  advise  cap- 
tain Efaillie  to  print  a  third  to  it.**  Mr. 
Cooke  being  asked  whether  lord  Sand- 
wich did  not  say,  that  if  captain  Baillie  did 
not  resign  his  office,  he  should  look  upon 
it  as  a  flag  of  defiance,-»answered,  he 
never  heard  lord  Sandwich  say  any  such 
words.  However,  Mr.  Butler  declares 
lord  Sandwich  said,  he  should  consider  it 
as  a  defiance,  if  capt.  Baillie  did  not  resign 
his  office.  Mr.  Murphy  has  positively 
sworn,  that  lord  Sandwich  said  to  him, 
**  captain  Baillie's  place  may  be  600/.  a 
year,  I  heard  you  estimate  it  at  that  sum 
in  the  King's-bench.'*  And  yet  Mr.  Butler 
as  positively  swears,  that  when  be  read  to 
lord  Sandwich  capt.  Baillie's  proposal,  in 
which  his  office  was  stated  to  be  600/.  a 
year,  that  lord  Sandwich  replied,  **  it  was 
no  such  thing,"  and  that  he  is  very  certain 
lord  Sandwidn  did  not  say  to  Mr.  Murphy, 
that  when  he  had  stated  captain  Baime's 
blace  to  be  600/.  a  year  he  nad  stated  it 
mirly. 

These  differences  shew  how  little  de- 
pendence can  be  had  on  the  precise  re- 
citals of  conversations  at  such  a  distance 
of  time ;  and  consequently,  how  little  we 
are  able  to  judge  of  a  point  of  honour 
depending  entirely  on  that  precision.  Much 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  captain  Baillie's 
universal  good  character,  as  a  man  of 
honour  and  integrity.  And  therefore,  it 
would  be  both  cruel  and  unjust,  to  censure 
him  on  a  matter,  of  which  we  have  such 
imperfect  accounts. 

But,  my  lords,  I  have  done  with  this 
negociation,  and  return  to  Greenwich 
hospital,  and  I  ask  whether  captain  Baillie 
is  to  be  ruined'for  his  attempts  to  redress 
the  abuses  of  the  charity  over  which  he 
presided  ?  Let  me  ask  what  are  the  crimes 
with  which  he  is  charged  ?  Every  witness 
examined,  whether  friend  or  foe,  has  cer- 
tified to  his  reputation,  as  a  man  of  mora- 
lity and  honesty ;  his  services,  as  an  of*- 


ficer,  are  admitted,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
pensioners  stands  uncontradicted.  The 
sole  bfience  alledged  against  captain  Bail- 
lie  is,  that  he  is  a  man  of  a  vexatious  tem- 
per, and  of  impracticable  manners.  These, 
if  true,  are  faults  most  certainly ;  but  they 
are  such,  as  though  they  render  society 
unpleasant,  do  not  render  a  man  criminal ; 
and  never,  that  I  have  heard  of,  have  been 
assigned  as  reasons  for  depriving  any  per- 
son of  his  corporate  office.  Admitting, 
however,  that  captain  BaiUie  is  a  man  of 
that  temper,  and  of  those  manners ;  before 
his  being  vexatious  and  intractable  be- 
comes a  reason  for  punishing  him  in  so 
high  a  degree,  or  perhaps,  of  punishing 
him  at  all,  we  ought  to  know,  upon  what 
sorts  of  matter  ne  is  vexatious,  and  in 
what  sort  of  society  he  is  intractable.  No- 
thing in  the  world  is  so  vexatious  against 
abuses  as  strict  enquiry.  Nothing  so  in- 
tractable among  gentlemen  of  easy  morals, 
as  a  man  of  rigid  virtue.  I  confess  1  do 
not  know  any  thing  that  can  be  such  a 
nuisance,  as  a  man  of  stern  and  uncorrupt 
integrity,  in  a  society  made  happy  and 
unanimous  by  a  participation  of  jdbs,  by 
mutual  connivance,  and  the  perfect  equa- 
lity among  themselves  that  arises  from  a 
thorough  consciousness,  that  not  one  of 
the  company  is  a  jot  better  than  his  neigh-  < 
hour. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  captain 
Baillie,  whilst  he  did  great  service  to  the 
poor  pensioners,  did  infinitely jdisturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  officers ;  and  all  they 
who  are  of  opinion,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  hospitals,  as  well  as  that  of  king- 
doms, was  inade  for  the  pleasure  of  the  go- 
vernors, and  not  the  benefit  of  the  go- 
verned, will  think  his  conduct  vas  atro- 
cious. But  such  of  your  lordships,  who 
may  be  of  different  sentiments,  and  who 
reflect,  that  the  greatest  reformers  have 
rarely  been  men  of  the  best  tempers,  will 
pity  the  imperfection  of  human  virtue ; 
and  will  think  captain  Baillie's  moroseness 
rather  the  object  of  reprimand,  than  of 
the  utmost  punishment  the  Admiridty  had 
the  power  to  inflict.  They  ought  to  have 
commended  and  seconded  his  zeal,  and 
exhorted  him  to  more  conciliatory  man- 
ners; and  not  have  deprived  him  of  his 
office  with  disgrace,  whilst  they  continue 
to  employ,  trust,  and  caress,  a  recorded 
cheat,  who  triumphs  in  the  destruction  of 
captain  Baillie,  who  had  the  delusive  yio- 
toi^  of  defeating  him  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Whilst  Mr.  MelHsh  is  enriching  hims^tf 
miA  afl  the  eoBtraeU  of  th«  navy^  I  think 
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it  behoves  your  lordships,  who  have  been 
able  to  judge  6f  their  comparative  merits, 
not  to  let  captain  Baillie  starve.  I  shall 
not  move  that  he  should  be  restored  to  his 
office,  I  might  be  told  that  he  has  a  legal 
remedy  against  his  illegal  removal ;  and  1 
am  sensible,  that  after  all  that  has  passed, 
he  could  not  lead  a  happy  life  in  Green- 
wich hospital.  I  only  wish  for  him  some 
provision,  such  as  his  Majesty  shall  think 
iiini  deserving,  such  as  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich thought  him  deserving,  subsequent 
to  every  complaint  which  has  been  al« 
ledged  against  captain  Baillie. 

I  shall  now  submit  to  the  Committee  the 
following  Report :  It  is  moved,  That 
the  chau-man  be  directed  to  report  to  the 
House, 

<<  That  the  Committee  have  read  the 
several  papers  referred  to  them  by  the 
House^  and  have  examined  several  wit? 
nesses  touching  the  afl&irs  of  Greenwich 
hospital. 

«« That  it  appears  to  the  Committee, 
that  abuses  or  various  kinds  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  crept  into  the  management  of 
the  said  hospital. 

<*  That  the  Committee  do  not  judge  it 
necessary  to  trouble  the  House  with  any 
account  of  those  which  have  been  cor* 
rected,  or  with  such  as  are  either  of  small 
importance,  (>r  likely  to  meet  with  redress 
from  the  present  constitution  of  the  hos- 
"^pitaL 

*<  But  the  Committee  think  it  their  duty 
to  lay  before  the  House  an  account  of 
some  of  the  abuses  which  still  subsist,  and 
are  worthy  the  attention  of  parliament, 
especially  as  some  of  them  appear  to  the 
Committee  to  have  arisen  from  provisions 
introduced  into  the  new  charter,  and  to 
require  such  remedies  as  the  interposition 
of  the  legislature  is  alone  competent  to 
afford. 

<<  That  the  principal  abuses  at  present 
existing,  come  under  the  two  following 
heads : 

<<  First,  The  introduction  of  landmen, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  into  various  de- 
partments of  the  government  of  this  naval 
hospital,  most  'of  them  in  breach  of  the 
express  provisions  of  the  original  com- 
mission, and  of  the  present  existing 
charter. 

*•  Secondly,  The  refusal  or  neglect  of 
redress  from  the  different  boards  in  whom 
the  management  of  the  hospital  is  placed, 
particularly  in  the  general  court,  in  ap- 
pointing a  partial  and  interested  com- 
mittee; ta  enquire  into  the  conaplf^nti  of 


the  lieutenant-governor,  the  unjustifiable 
conduct  of  that  committee,  and  the  illegal 
proceedings  of  the  board  of  Admiraltyy 
ui  removing  the  said  lieutenant-governor 
from  his  office,  without  ever  hearins  him  in 
his  defence,  or  even  so  much  as  alledging 
against  him  any  specific  charge  of  misbe- 
haviour. 

**  Under  the  First  of  these  Heads,  it  has. 
appeared  to  this  Committee,  that  five  of 
the  present  members  of  the  council  are 
not  seafaring  men,  or  such  as  have  lost 
their  limbs,  or  been  otherwise  disabled  in 
the  sea  service,  as  required  by  the  charter 
of  the  said  hospital. 

<*  That  besides  the  abo^e-mentioned 
five  members  of  the  council,  there  are  21 
other  persons  who  hold  offices  in  the  said 
hospital  also  contrary  to  the  chftrter, 
(see  p.  521.) 

<<  i  hat  of  the  three  matrons,  now  be- 
longing to  the  said  hospital,  two  of  theni 
are  neither  widows,  nor  daughters  of  sea^ 
men  ;  while  the  widows  of  captains,  in  the 
royal  hospital,  have  in  vain  petitioned  for 
these  appointments. 

*<  That  there  are  likewise  35  other  em- 
ployments, some  of  them  very  considerable 
and  lucrative,  which  not  being  denomi- 
nated offices  ip  the  house,  may  not  fall 
within  the  express  provisions  of  the 
charter,  to  be  held  by  seafaring  men  ;  but 
as  there  is  no  art,  or  skill  required  for 
them,  which  a  man  who  has  served  at  sea 
may  not  be  possessed  of,  it  is  contrary  to 
the  object  and  spirit  of  this  institution, 
when  seamen  properly  qualified  can  be 
found,  not  to  give  them  the  preference 
over  landmen,  who  have  no  pretensions  to 
tlie  benefit  of  this  naval  charity,  (see 
p.  522.) 

"  That  the  office  of  architect  is  the  only 
one  belonging  to  Greenwich  hospital,  to 
which  it  appears,  that  a  seaman  may  not 
be  competent.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  such  an  officer  is  at  all  necessary. 
When  new  works  are  carrying  on,  an  emi- 
nent architect,  like  an  eminent  painter, 
may  •  be  employed,  without  loading  the 
establishment  with  such  a  permanent  of- 
fice, as  is  particularly  pointed  out  in  the 
commission,  but  entirely  omitted  in  the 
charter.  It  is  still  less  necessary  for  the 
hospital  to  have,  as  at  present  is  esta- 
blisned,  two  architects,  Mr.  Stewart  and 
Mr.  Mylne,  under  the  different  denomina- 
tions of  surveyor  and  clerk  of  the  works. 

<<  Under  the  Second  Head. 

"  With  respect  to  the  court  of  directors, 
it  appear^  to  the  Cwmit^^  That  a  moat 
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shameful  abuse  existed  for  a  verv  consi- 
derable time  io  the  hospital,  by  the  con- 
tracting butcher,  Mr.  Petar  Mellish,  sup- 
plying the  poor  pensioners  with  bull  beef» 
and  meat  of  the  worst  kind,  worth  only 
14^  per  cwt.,  instead  of  the  best-  fat  ox 
beef>  for  which  he  was  allowed  32«.  Qd. 
per  cwt.  And  although  the  said  Mellish 
was,  in  the  year  1776,  convicted  in  a  court 

^ of  law  of  this  detestable  fraud,  in  no  less 
than  ten  instances,  and  was  afterwards 
sued  for  fifty  other  breaches  of  his  con- 
tract, which  he  was  su&ered  to  compound, 
yet  the  directors,  instead  of  marking  so 
m&mous  a  cheat,  by  excluding  him  from 
all  future  dealings  with  the  hospital,  have 
ever  since  continued  to  give  to  the  said 
Mellish  fresh  contracts  for  supplying  the 
whole  hospital  with  meat  for  a  twelve- 
month, under  an  idea,  as  one  of  the  di- 
rectors deposed  at  the  bar  of  this  House, 
that  although  a  man  had  been  guilhr  of  a 

'  fraud  towaras  the  hospital,  yet  if  he  of- 
fered to  serve  for  less  money  than  any  , 
other  person,  there  was  an  obligation  upon 
the  commissioners  and  managers  of  the 
hospital  to  employ  that  man  sO  convicted. 
<'  It  also  further  appears, 
**  That  the  practice  of  chalking  off 
(whereby  money  is  given  twice  a  week  to 
the  pensioners,  in  lieu  of  meat  and  cheese) 
still  continues  to  subsist,  notwithstanding 
the  unanimous  representation  of  the  coun- 
cil on  the  9th  of  Ai^ust,  1776,  to  the 
board  of  directors,  <  That  such  practice 

*  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  establishment 

<  but  injurious  to  the  health  and  mprals  of 
'  the  pensioners,  imd  is  attended  with  many 

*  inconveniences,  improprieties,  and  irregu- 

<  gularities,  and  ought  to  be  totally  abo- 
'Bshed.' 

"  With  respect  to  the  general  court, 
and  the  committee  which  they  appointed, 
it  appears, 

.  <<  That  the  foregoing,  and  other  matters 
of  complaint,  were  in  the  printed  Case  of 
the  Royal  Hospital  for  Seamen  at  Green- 
wich, laid  before  the  first  lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty by  capU  Baillie,  the  lieutenant  go- 
vernor, and  afterwards  on  the  26th  of 
March  1778,  transmitted  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Admuralty,  to  be  by  him  officially 
laid  before  the  board,  with  a  request  from 
the  said  capt.  Baillie,  that  their  lordships 
would  be  pleased  to  summon  a  full  and 
general  court  of  the  commissioners  and 
governors,  accordhag  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  charter^  to  whom  he 
most  ardent!  V  wished  to  appeal,  and  prove 
the  charges  therein  contained;  hoping  that 

[VOL.  XX.] 


to  make  such  a  court  efficfent,  it  might  be 
advertised  three  times  in  the  Gazelle,  as 
well  as  summonses  sent. 

^^  That  a  general,  court  of  commissioners 
and  governors  of  Greenwich-hospital  was 
accordingly  called,  but  without  such  ad- 
vertisements or  general  summonses,  and 
sat  at  the  Admiralty  on  the  Hth  of  April 
1778.  At  this  court  it  was  resolved,  that, 
sir  Merrick  Burrell,  Mr.  Cust,  Mr.  Savanr, 
Mr.  Barker,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  James,  Mr. 
Reynolds,  should  be  a  committee  (of 
whom  three  to  be  a  quorum)  to  investi- 
gate the  grounds  <  of  die  several  charges 

*  contained  in  the  above-mentioned  book; 
'  and  they  were  desired  to  proceed  upon 

*  that  business  with  all  convenient  dispatch, 

<  at  such  times  and  places  as  they  should 

<  think  most  proper  fur  the  purpose ;  and 

*  when  they  had  completed  such  investi^a- 

<  tion,  to  let  the  lorcts  of  the  Admirmty 

<  know  itj  that  another  general  court  might 

*  be  called  to  receive  tn^  report.' 

<<  That  capt.  Baillie  objected  to  the 
committee,  as  composed  of  directors, 
persons  against  whom  his  complaints 
chiefly  lay. 

<<  That  notwithstanding  his  objections, 
the  said  general  court  appointed  the  said 
committee,  consisting  of  the  seven  persons 
above-named,  who  are  all  of  them  direc- 
tors. 

«  That  capt.  Baillie  in  his  letter  of  tbf . 
.18th  of  April  1778,  to  the  said  committee, 
protested  against  their  proceeding 

*<  That  notwithstanding  tlie  said  protest, 
the  said  committee  met  at  Greenwich- 
hospital,  and  sat  seven  days,  but  would 
neitlj^r  sufier  capt.  Baillie  to  proceed  in 
his  own  way  to  prove  his  Case,  nor  enquire 
into  ^  any  matters  respecting  complaints 

<  against  either  the  court  of  directors,  thf 

<  general  court,  the  g6vemor,  board   df 

<  admiralty,  or  first  lord  of  the  admiralty;* 
but  confined  their  enquiry  merely  to  such 
parts  as  respected  the  officers  who  had- 
complained  to  the  general  court.  And 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  enquiry,  the  said 
committee  suffered  Mr.  Morgan,  as  coun- 
sel for  the  said  officers,  to  direct  the  mode 
in  which  ca|)t.  Baillie  should  proceed  to 
make  good  his  diarges,  frequently  refusing 
to  hear  his  witnesses. 

*^  That  na  one  member  of  the  said  com- 
mittee attended  the  whole  seven  days 
which  it  sat,  but  that,  nevertheless,  a  re- 
port of  their  proceedings  was  made  to  the 
general  court,  and  signed  by  two  of  the 
members,  who  had  sat  as  presidents,  one 
of  whom  had  been  present  only  two  days 
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out  of  the  seveo ;  but  declared  at  the  bar 
of  thia  House,  that  he  had  sigued  fat  the 
proceediDgs  of  the  whole  seven  days. 

**  That  at  the  general  court  of  commis- 
aioners  and  governors*  held  on  the  12th  of 
August  1778,  when  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  ready  capt.  Baillte  in  his  letter 
of  that  day  again  protested  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  said  committee,  as  well 
as  to  their  being  constituted  of  direct(»s 
only,  and  desired  that  the  general  court 
would  themselves  review  the  proceedings 
of  the  committee,  ofierinff  immediately  to 
produce  before  the  said  general  court, 
wttnesaes  and  affidavits  Co  prove  every  part 
of  his  complaints. 

**  That  at  the  said  general  cowrt«  the 
following  Resolutions  were  moved  and 
agreed  to,  viz.  <  That  the  several  charges 

*  contained  in  capt.  BaiUie's  book,  which 

*  have  been  examined  into  by  the  conraiit* 
'teei^ointed  lor  that  purpose,  appear 
'  generally  malicious  and  void  of  Ibunda- 

*  tion,  and  tending  to  disturb  the  peace 

*  and  good  govermftent  of  the  hospital ; 

*  and  that  a  copy  of  the  report  of  thasaid 

*  committee  be,  therefore,  laid  before  the 
'  lords  commis^ioBers  of  the  Admiralty ; 

<  and  that  it  be  submitted  to  their  lord- 
«  ships  whether  for  the  better  government 

*  of  ^he  has|utaly  it  may  not  be  advisable 
« to  remove  the  said  capt.  Baillie  from  his 
«  employments  of  Oeutenent-govenKxr,  and 
*■  one  ot  the  directora  thereof.' 

''  Wrtb  respect  to  the  Board  of  Admi- 
jcalty,  it  appears, 

"  That  on  the  12th  of  August  1778,  the 
tame  day  on  which  the  lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty received  from  the  general  codift  the 
report  of  the  committee,,  and  their  advicse 
to  remove  capt.  Bmilie,  their  lordshipa  im> 
mediately  resolved,"  Tliatdirections  should 

*  be  forthwith  given  to  sir  Charlea  Hardy, 

<  governor  of  the  said  hospital  to  cause 

<  capt.  Baijiie  to  be  sun>ended  from  his  en^ 
.*plovments,  both  as  lieutenant  governor 

*  and  director,  and  one  of  the  council  of 

<  Greenwich-hospital,  till  forther  ordec'^ 

''  That  the  said  capU  BallHe  requested, 
by  letter  of  the  144ii  of  August,  177», 
Mr.  Stephens,  <  to  move  the  lords  of  the 

*  Admiralty,  to  direct  that  he  misht  be 
^  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  order  by 

*  which  he  was  suspended,'  but  could  never 
obuin  the- same. 

"  That  capt.  Baillie  in  his  letter  of  the 
1st  Dec  1778,  to  the  lords  of  the  Admi^ 
calty,  entreated  to  be  restored  to  his  sta- 
tion in  the  said  hospital. 

<<  That  ^apt.  BailUfit,  in  hialetter  of  the 


8th  Dec  1778,  to  Mr.   Stephena,  « le* 

<  quested  that  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty^ 

<  or  general  coart,  would  give  directieae 

*  that  he  might  have  a  true  copy  of  the 

<  report  made  at  the  general  court  en  ^e 

*  12th  o£  August  by  the  committee  of  e^ 

<  quiry,'  but  was  refused  the  same. 

«<  That  on  the  25th  Dec.  1778,  the  h)rda 
commisaioaers  of  the  Admiralty  resolved^ 

*  That  the  said  capt.  Baillie,  for  his  mie* 

*  behaviour,  as  stated  in  the  report  be^ara 

<  mentioned,  be  removed  from  theofficee 

<  of  lieutenant-governor,  one  of  the  direc* 

<  tors,  and  one  of  the  council  a£  Gweta^ 

*  wich  hospitaL 

''  That  capt.  Baillie  applsad  foe  &  coprp 
of  the  order  for  his  r^noval,  in  hia  l^ltet 
of  the  dOth  of  January,  but  cottld  net  ob- 
tain the  aame. 

"  That  it  doea  not  appear  that  the  said 
capt.  Ba^fie  ever  waa  catled,  or  i^ppeaaed 
before  the  said  board  of  Adminiky,  er  was 
ever  heard  befoae  the  said  board,  taadhr 
iDg  hia  complaiet%.  or  those  made  agaiasft 
hmK 

"  That  it  appeaia  toi  tlus  conumttas^ 
tibat  the  words  of  the  chartca  by  <  antho* 

*  rizin^  and  impowering  the  boaed  ef.Ad- 
^  miraltr  to  dtepleee,  move,  or  suspend, 

*  any  olticer  for  his  misbehamor,'  mt  said 
board  could  not  legaUy  suapend^  oe  ra^ 
move  the  said  capt.  Baillie  nam  tiae.  ^ 
fices  of  liamaMantrcorenKMr,.  ear  atf  the 
directors,  and  one  on  &ecoaKil!o£  Qteett^ 
wich  hospital,  without  impulhig  ta  hint 
aeme  spedfio  chaKg^  of  nsi^haiaeac,.  and 
hearing  hiok  ia  his  dsfeaee,  neithoi  of 
which  necessary  steps  the  said  baaaAap» 
pear  to  have  taken  on:  the  ptesent  ecca^ 
sion. 

'<  That  besides  what  has  alreadif  been 
mentioned,  under  the  tvao  headsi  of  the 
introduction  of  landoien^  and  the  misoan» 
duct  of  the  several  boards  conoened  hi 
the  management  of  GreenwadL  hospital^ 
Ae  committee  faaxre  ta  observe^  on:  tJbe 
alterations*  which  have  baea  made  hi  the 
charter  from  the  eattuial  ccHmiaaiBnb 
tranaferring  to  the.  hoard  of  Admirakytlw 
disposal  of  all  employments  held  under 
the  hospital;  the  recommendation  of  wfakii^ 
waa  by  the  commiaBion  placed,  in.  the  g» 
neral  court  of  oommiMionera.  This*  gnaat 
increase  of  patronage  to-  the  Aifaiiratey^ 
which  seems  to  have  beai  the  main  otged 
of  the  charter  obtained  in  1775,  Tf^iwi 
to  the  committee  to  be  prejudieialr  to  the 
good govemmentof  the nid hospital,  in.ae 
much  as  it  creates  ai  sort  of  mutiudintemt 
and  ooaneetioabalifwia  ihoae  who  oiq^ 
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to  be  kept  entirely  separate  and  dMmdf 
the  cxeoutiTe  offi^rs  of  the  bospkaU  and 
tiiete  who  ahonld  toperintend  that  eaecu^ 
laeo,  ia  order  to  come  at  aboaet  when 
tbey  exist. 

^  That  the  said  charter  aiso  vanesfirom 
the  original  commiadoa  id  other,  and  do 
leas  nurttrialdrciunstanoesybolh  of  inseiv 
tion  and  of  omissioo*  Nevr  powers  sus- 
eeptihle  (^  abuse  are  inserted,  and  the  old 
pronnons  prdnbiting  of  abuse  are  omit- 
ted ;  two  cireuBvtances,  wioch  combined, 
^p|iear  to  this  committee  of  a  yery  sus- 
yaaoDS  nature.  The  dause  added  being 
the  creation  of  a  power  to  sell,  alienate 
and  exchange  the  estates  and  effects  irf" 
the  hoaphal,  and  the  clause  omitted  beinff 
A  striot  char^,  ceomand,  injunction  and 
fyusitkm,  Ihat  none  of  the  said  estates  or 
effiiots  should  be  diferted,  used,  or  applied^ 
eip  beiQ  any  ways  applicable  to  any  ase  or 
IwiMse  whatsoever,  other  than  the  cha* 
tftable  purposes  of  the  said  hospital,  or  to 
defray  the  necessary  diarges  relating 
thereunto^ 

**  The  committee  see  no  necessity  for 
these  idterations,  and  are  of  opinion  that 
it  is  better,  when  anv  material  dianges  in 
the  property  of  the  hospital  are  intended, 
to  have  recourse  to  parliament  for  em  act 
lor  sudi  pCHrticular  purpose,  as  was  lately 
the  case  ia  an  exchange  of  lands  between 
the  dulce  of  Northumberiand  and  Oseen* 
wich  hespitd. 

.  **  That  in  order  to  remedy  the  abuses 
baforo*mentioned,  to  confine  this  great 
•aval  Ibandation  to  the  sole  object  for 
which  it  was  first  instituted,  the  benefit 
of  seafaring  men,  and  to  restore  the  spirit 
of  the.  original  commission,  from  wnich 
the  charter  has  essentially  deviated,  the 
Jad^  be  directed  to  prepare  a  Bill  for 
rescinding  the  charter  for  incorporating 
the  commissioaers  and  governors  of  the 
royal  hoapital  for  seamen  at  Greenwich, 
bearang  date  the  6tb  of  December,  1775, 
and  for  sabstitirting  a  new  charter  in  lieu 
thereof,  restoring  to  the  general  court  of 
eoDMnissioners  and  gchremors  *  the  power 

*  of  recommending  to  the  board  of  Admi- 
<  wtity  att  oiEcersneoessary tobe  employed 

*  in  and  for  the  said  hospital,  with  direc* 

*  tions  to  the  board  of  Admiralty  to  em- 
«  ploy  aH  sQch  officers,  accordingly,  except 
^  thakgoveraor  and  treasurer  «  the  said 
f  hotmtBip  with  express  provisions,  that  all 

*  iicD  persons  to  be  so  recommended,  and 

*  admitted  into  the  said  hospital,  as  officers 
^  of  the  house,  or  otherwise,  be  sea&ring 
^SMBL  at  each  who  shall  hm  lost  their 


*  Kmbs,  &r  bem  otherwise  disabled  in  the 

*  sea  service,'  as  was  directed  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's commission,  of  the  28th  of  May, 
1768. 

**  That  if  any  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule  shall  appear  necessary,  the  same  may 
be  spedfied  in  the  said  Bill. 

<<  That  no  person  shall  be  deemed  a  sea- 
faring man,  and  as  such,  capable  of  being 
appomted  an  offioer  of  the  house,  or  of 
bemg  lodged  in  Greenwich  hospital,  udess 
such  person  shall  have,  honajide^  served 
four  years  at  sea,  or  shall  have  been  dis- 
abled  in  the  sea  service. 

*<  That  all  women  employed  in  the  hos-* 
pital,  as  matrcms,  nurses,  or  otherwise,  be 
widows  of  seamen. 

^  That  none  but  such  persons  as  have 
served  as  officers  in  the  royal  navy  bo 
members  of  the  cooocih 

**  TbAt  the  general  court  shall  meet 
ODce  in  every  month,  or  oflener,  if  there 
diould  be  occasioB. 

**  That  the  commissioners  and  goyemors 
shidl  in  future  consist  of  all  the^ag  officers 
of  his  Majesty's  fleet,  and  none  odier. 

**  That  a  certain  number  of  the  said 
flag  officers  shall  attend  by  rotation,  wliilst 
they  remain  on  shore. 

<<  That  aU  vacancies  rfiall  be  recom<> 
attended  to  be  filled  ua  by  sueh  of  the 
members  as  shall  attena  tliie  said  general 
courts. 

<<  That  two  of  the  flag  officers,  the  go- 
yemor,  the  fieutenant  governor,  treasurer, 
auditor,  and  senior  captain,  be  a  court  of 
directors,  for  the  purposes  expressed  in 
the  late  commission. 

^  That  the  board  of  Admindty  shi^l,  at 
all  times,  have  the  mspection  of  the  books 
containing  the  proceedings  of  the  general 
court,  court  of  directors  and  council,  and 
shall  retain  the  power  given  them  by  the 
charter,  to  displace,  move,  or  suspend  any 
officer,  or  officers  of  the  said  ho^tid,  for 
his  or  thefar  misbehaviour,  not  excepting 
the  governor  or  treasurer. 

^  That,  in  consideration  of  capt.  BaiU 
lie's  having  been  illegally  removed  firom 
the  office,  by  the  board  of  Admiralty,  and 
of  the  »e»sl  he  has  unUbrmly  shewn  in  the 
course  of  17  years  dm  he  has  been  in  the 
said  hospital,  it  is  recommended  to  the 
House  to  address  his  Mi^esty,  to  confor 
en  capt.  Baillie  some  mark  of  his  royal 
favour." 

The  Eail  of  CheHei^fiM  rose  after  ^le 
noble  dalle,  axid  auaie  a  reply  founded  o» 
the  evidence  deKvered  en  tne  examination 
in  chie^  m  behalf  of  the  parties  changed* 
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^e  would  not  pureuo  the  noble  dule 
through  the  whole  of  his  detail^  but  con- 
fine himself  to  the  plain  state  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  arose  in  the  course  of 
the  examination  at  the  bar.  Tile  noble 
duke  had  pronounced,  that  it  was  a  thing 
proved,  that  the  fire  in  the  hospital  came 
from  the  taylors'  room.  This  was  a  bold 
assertion,  smce  it -must  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  House,  that  sir  John  Fielding, 
who  had  enquired  into  the  afiair  with  infi- 
nite industry,  and  was  perfectly  adequate 
to  judge  upon  it,  had  declared  in  evidence, 
that  he  thought  it  highly  probable,  that  the 
fire  broke  out  three  or  four  rooms  above ; 
nay,  that  there  was  every  proof  that  it  did. 
Their  lordships,  in  being  influenced  by 
such  representations,  were  not  directed  in 
their  judgment  by  the  testimony  that  had 
been  *  given  at  their  bar,  but  by  the  ipse 
dixit  of  an  individual  peer.-*The  linen  was 
the  next  subject  of  complaint  and  accusa- 
tion. Had  It  not  been  proved,  that  the 
pieces  of  cloth,  out  of  which  the  shirts  and 
sheets  were,piade,  contained  different  num- 
bers of  yards,  so  that  if  the  shirts  and  sheets 
were  all  made  of  the  same  length,  there 
would  be  a  loss  of  a  considerable  number 
of  remnants  which  could  be  of  no  use  at 
all  ?  Whereas  by  dividing  the  pieces  in- 
discriminately into  an  exact  number  of 
sheets  or  shirts,  though  indeed  there  might 
be  a  partial  inequality  in  the  lengths  of 
them,  yet  certainly  there  could  be  no  Ibss 
to  the  hospital,  as  by  that  device  every 
part  of  each  piece  was  appropriated  to  the 
purposes  of  the  pensioners ;  and,  indeed, 
It  had  be^  proved  at  their  lordships'  bar, 
that  out  of  about  5  or  600  shirts,  upwards 
of  100  yards  of  cloth  had  been  saved  by 
this  frugal  division  of  the  pieces,— *  As  for 
the  stockings,  there  was  only  a  temporary 
grievance,  it  existed  only  for  a  litde  time, 
and  the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  see 
that  the  pensioners  were  properly  served 
in  that  article,  had  been  as  industrious  in 
applying  a  remedy  to  the  evil  as  any  one 
was  or  could  have  been;  so  that  it  was 
clearly  only  a.  casual  misfortune,  and  not  a 
misconduct  connived  at  or  introdoced  by 
a  wicked  combination  of  the  servants  of 
the  hospital,  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding 
the  pensioners.—- The  beer,  the  next  sub- 
ject of  complaint,  it  was  granted  had  been 
bad,  but  the  cause  of  that  had  been  shewn 
to  be  only  a  temporary  evil  arising,  firom 
the  villainy  of  a  person  employed  in  the 
hospital,  wiio  was  suspected,  and  with  the 
greatest  reason,  of  spoiling  and  corrupting 
it.    But  why  should  the  House  Interest 


themselves  about  grievances  not  existing  t 
What  was  the  assigned  motive  for  their 
interposition?  To  give  redress— a  very 
ff ood  motive,  if  in  this  case  it  could  exist, 
but  in  reality  it  could  not,  for  the  griev- 
ances themselves  did  not  exist — (the  beer, 
stockings,  and  shoes  being  at  this  time  en<* 
tirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  pea- 
si(mers)~aod  therefore  this  pretended 
motive  had'no  longer  reality  in  it.  As  for 
the  mnd  matter  of  charge  concerning 
Mellish,  tihe  butcher,  he  would  only  here 
a^'n  ask  their  lordships,  if  it  became  their 
wisdom  to  interpose  for  the  correction  of 
grievances  not  existing  ?  The  meat  at  pre- 
sent was  extremely  good ;  the  pensioners 
were  unanimous  in  giving  it  that  character^ 
He  had  been  at  Greenwich  himself,  and 
found  it  so.  What  then  had  they  to  redress^ 
— *The  noble  duke  had  dwelt  very  particu-* 
larly  upon  the  circumstance  of  lord  Sand« 
widh's  having  chosen  some  civil  officers  to 
employments  in  the  hospita],  who  were  not 
seamen.  He  begged  their  lordships  in  the 
first  place  to  consider  with  themselves,  if  it 
was  possible  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
all  the  various  offices  in  the  hospittu  could 
be  filled  with  infirm,  lame,  or  aged  pen- 
sioners, and  therefore  to  consider  whether 
or  not  it  could  have  been  the  original  in- 
tention of  theinstitutors,  that  all  the  civil 
dBicers  should  be  seamen— certainly  not : 
and  in  the  second  place,  that  his  lordship 
had  put  in  fewer  landsmen  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  The  noble  duke  had  stated, 
that  there  were  54*  landsmen  in  the  hos- 
pital ;  his  grace  could  recollect  that  half 
of  these  were  men  apjpointed  by  the  prin- 
cipals ;.  so  that  the  number  actually  chosen 
by  the  stewards  of  the  charity  would  not 
amount  to  nearly  as  many  as  his  grace  had 
represented;  He  was  very  much  surprised 
to  hear  the  noble  duke  bring  again  to  the 
recollection  of  the  House  the  OHiduct  of 
Mr.  Baillie,  in  r^ard  to  the  ne^ociation. 
No  .apology  could  exculpate  him  there 
firom  the  dishonourable  censure  of  being  s 
babbler  of  secrets,  a  betrayer  of  confiden- 
tial trusts.  His  lordship  concluded  wiA 
observing,  that  he  should  certainly  object 
to  the  report,  because  it  was  grounded 
upon  matters  which  had  no  existence  or 
foundation. 

The  Earl  of  J^ngham  replied  to  the 
last  noble  earl,  and  met  him  almost  uponf 
every  argument  and  fact,  shewing,  that 'Ma 
lordship  had  only  stated  one  part  of  the 
evidence,  and  reasoned  on  it,  as  a  defence 
which  had  been  fully  proved  in  every  par- 
ticular, without  either  endeavouring  to  re^ 
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coodle  the. manifest  coDtradictioti  of  tbe 
facts  BO  stated  to  matters  notoriously  ac- 
knowledged, or  the  testimony  of  the  se* 
veral  witnesses  with  each  other.  Here  his 
lordship  followed  his  noble  leader  step  by 
step,  observing,  as  he  proceeded,  where 
tbe  witnesses  had  contradicted  tbemsehres, 
where  they  had  been  detected  on  their 
cross  examination,  and  where  they  contra*^ 
dieted  each  other  as  to  the  same  met. 

Earl  Bathurst  rose  to  point  out  the  legal 
efilsct  of  the  evidence  delivered  on  both 
sides,  and  to  establish  this  general  concla- 
sioD,  that  most  of  the  facts^  if  proved,  pre» 
sented  nothing  of  any  consequence,  and 
the  few  that  might  be  worthy  of  their  lord- 
ships*  particular  attention,  were  plainly 
shewn  to  be  ill-founded,  and  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  resentments  and  ungovern- 
able disposition  of  capt.  Bailiie. 

Lord  Camden  solicited  the  indulgence 
of  tiie  committee,  for  the  trouble  he  was 
rixmt  to  give  them ;  and  this  request,  on 
his  part,  became  the  more  necessary,  he 
said,  on  tbe  present  occasion,  because, 
coDtrary  to  his  usual  habits  and  inclina- 
tion, he  found  it  necessary  to  investigate, 
pretty  much  at  large^  the  present  question, 
80  far  as  it  related  to  the  original  charter 
and  commission^  and  the  alteration  made 
in  the  new  charter  in  1775.  These,  in 
his  opinion,  produced  matter  oh  which 
only  the  main  question  turned,  >as  had  been 
truly  observed  by  the  noble  duke  who 
made  the  motion* 

The  list  of  the  abuses,  which  had  been 
proved  at  the  bar  of  the  conmiittee,  pre- 
sented nothing  of  sufficient  consequence 
in  themselves,  farther  than  as  their  exist- 
ence indicated  their  origin,  the  departure 
from  the  views  and  intentions  of  those  royal 
and  noble  personages  who  were  the  first 
founders,  and  promoters  of  this  charity ; 
what- those  vie ws^  and  intentions  were  he 
du>uid  endeavour  to  point  out,  after  he 
bad  regularly  made  his  way  to  that  part  of 
the  business. 

The  first  matter,  upon  a  transient  view 
ef  the  objects  of  enquiry,  which  struck 
him,  was  to  examine  mto  the  abuses  that 
had  or  do  still  exist.  So  far  as  the  good 
regimen  of  the  hospital,  the  distributhre 
justice  of  diQse  appomted  to  preserve  and 
give  it  effect,  formed  part  ot  the  subject 
matter  before  the  House,  he  had,  for  the 
mesent  moment,  very  little  anxiety  on 
his  mind.  sHe  granted,  that  mismanage- 
ments, when  known  andascertained,  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  exist  for  an  instant. 
That  they  had  cxMted,  he  believed  there 


was  not  a  noble  lord  present,  however 
anxious  he  might  be  to  justify  the  conduct 
of  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, who  entertained  a  doubt  upon  the 
subject.  That  many  of  the  abuses  had 
been  remedied,  appeared  by  the  evidence 
of  several  witnesses  examined  at  the  bar ; 
and  he  believed,  and  hoped,  that  such  as 
came  within  the  description  of  abuses  still 
existing,  would  be  rearessed.  All  com- 
plaints about  shoes,  stockings,  bull-beef, 
beer,  &c.  were  at  an  end.  If  a  larger  sum 
had  been  given  for  repairing  the  painted- 
hall  than  ought  to  have  been,  the  worst 
that  could  be  said  lyas,  that  it  was  a  job, 
for  the  impropriety  of  which  no  individual 
was  specifically  responsible.  So  the  mat^ 
ter  rested  in  respect  of  several  other  heads 
of  complaint.  They  arose  from  the  con" 
stitution  of  the  hospital,  and  the  improper 
exercise  or  abuse  of  the  powers  created 
by  the  two  charters.  The  mismanage-* 
ments  were  not  positive  or  original,  but 
indicative*  .  The  charter  did  not  sa^,  em* 
ploy  landsmen  in  all  civil  offices  in  the 
noqintal :  it  did  not  vest  the  Admiralty-) 
board,  or  the  first  commissioner  at  thtat 
board,  with  the  absolute  and  qnoontrouled 
direction  of  Greenwich  hospital,  its  re-* 
venues,  and  internal  regulation  and  por 
Uce :  but  if  such  a  power  was  assumed,  or 
exercised,  if  all  cheek  or  legal  interpoai? 
tion,  between  the  Admiralty-board  and 
the  pensioners,  was  suspended  or  isurren^p 
dered  by  the  persons  appointed  to  stand 
between  the  board  and  the  pensioners ;  if, 
from  this  circumstance  alone,  this  power 
falling  into  improper  handa  by  delegation^ 
to  persons  who  might  find  an  interest  in 
abusing  it,  it  would  amount  to  this,  that 
the  mismanagements  and  abuses  were  the 
effect,  and  the  usurped  powers  of  the  Ad- 
miralty-board the  cause.  / 

He  was  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  not  the 
first  author  of  diis  departure  from  tbe  pro- 
fessed intention  of  those  who  framed  the 
original  charter.  His  lordship  trod  only 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors,  mai^ 
of  them  as  great,  as  worthy,  and  honefit 
men,  as  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  thtf 
country.  As  the  institution  grew  older,  it 
gradually  deviated  from  its  first  principles; 
and,  as  mr  as  he  could  understand,  a  great 
many  years  had  intervened,  sincp  the 
powers  of  the  court  of  directors  and  of  the 
general  courts  answered  any  other  purpose 
but  to  meet,  deliberate,  sind  determine,  ac- 
cording to  Uieir  ancient  forms,  but  redly 
only  to   carry.  ii\to   execution  not  wbei 
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\  «|ip4ftr  to  then  the  nwst  neeesmrj 
[  proper  neararesy  but  wbvtever  the  fint 
lecd  of  the  Admimlty  for  the  tiae  beiiu|9 
BO  matler  who,  might  thtnk  proper  to  di- 
foot.  In  this  part  of  hk  speech,  he  said, 
he  could  not  omit,  wiAout  mmufiest  iiw 
Justice,  testifying  his  liighetft  approbation 
^  the  open  and  eandm  conduct  of  the 
earl  of  Sandwich  ;  for  while  several  of  his 
noble  friends,  throughout  the  coime  of 
^  sevenieen  or  eighteen  days  entforj^  had 
bboured  with  aU  those  tidents  aoa  great 
professional  knowledge  for  which  they  are 
so  justly  disttiiguished,  to  prove  that  lord 
Sandwich  had  nothing  at  «1  to  do  in  the 
business ;  that  the  coMncil  did  (jns,  the  di<* 
rectors  did  that;  and  that  the  dismission 
of  captain  Baiilie  was  %fM\j  an  act  of  the 
general  court,  in  which  liis  lord^ip  aeted 
rather  officially  than  personally  and  specific* 
oally;  the  noble  lord  himself  when  he 
eanse  to  his  defence,  as  he  very  justly 
termed  it,  spoke  out  like  a  nan ;  and,  de<> 
apisiDg  quibbles  and  evasions,  and  subtle 
veftnements  and  distinctions,  iHiich  wei^ 
as  muoh4;>eneath  his  rank  and  dignity,  as 
«aworthy  of  his  particular  situatien,  in 
respect  to  (^hospital,  said  the  noble  lord, 
^*  It  was  I  iipproved  the  revenues  of  the 
D^rwentwaiter  estate  almost  double;  k 
ipas  I  built  a  larger  kiteben ;  H  was  I  put 
Ifce  foundation  upon  such  a  ioo^atgtA  to 
procure  conventencies  and  80{^ort  for  ^die 
admission  of  two,  instead  of  one  thousand 
j^nsioners ;  till  }  had  the  honour  of  pce- 
aiding  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  no 
were  than  600  oould  sit  down  to  dinner  at 
«  tiiMuf,  noif  twice  that  number  can  be 
seated  with  ease  and  dine  in  comfeet^ 
'  Vrom  so  indid>itable  a  testimony  as  die 
neble  lord's  own  words^  he  shouul  argue 
upon  it  as  so^mucti  incontrovertible  proo:^ 
that  the  present  mana^ment  and  reguhb' 
lion  of  Greenwich  hospital  was  in  the  smgle 
jhand  of  that  noble  lord;  and  fbom  that 
fory  circumstance,  shew,  tliat  the  charter. 
If  not  grossly  violated,  had  been  imper- 
ceptibly departed  from ;  and  of  course  the 
present  executive  powers,  exercised  by  his 
Sovdship,  and  several  of  his  predecessors  in 
«fflce^  were  no  more  correspondent  to  the 
executive  powers  vested  in  the  corporate 
:body  on  its  first  formation,  than  absolute 
despptisbi,  in  the  execution  of  limited 
]K>wers,  IS  correspondent  to  the  constitu- 
tion of*  lanited  government. 

The  original  enarter  and  instructions  to 
pWnoe  George  of  Denmark,  in  April,  1704, 
tsreatea  a  corporate  body,  stiled  the  go- 
*vemors,  general  court,  directors^  drc*  of 


Greenwidi  hospitaL  ^  Certain  persona, 
souse  of  the  most  noUe  and  distingui^ed 
personages  in  the  kinffdom,  are,  by  virtue 
of  their  respective  offices,  appointed  go« 
vemora  and  members  of  the  gener^  court. 
A  council  is  constituted  for  the  iatenud 
regulation  of  ^  hospital,  who  are  to  re- 
port every  matter  properly  cognizaUe  by 
the  powers  entrusted  to  them,  to  the  court 
of  du'ectors,  and  the  l<Mrd  high  admiral,  or 
Admiralty«board,  is  invested  with  the  exe- 
cutive  trust,  or  supenntendanoe  of  the 
whole;  or,  in  other  words,  to  give  such 
directions  as  the  constitution  of  the  cor* 
poration  authorises.  It  will  be  worthy  4£ 
attention  to  see  how  far  the  executive 
powers  growing  out  of  this  constitution 
nave  be«i  properly  exercised. 

The  chs^ter  says,  that  all  civil  offioers^ 
or,  which  amounts  predseiy  to  the  3ame 
thing,  that  all  officefs  iHio  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  places  in  the  hospital,  shall  be 
sea-curing  men,  or  persops  who  have  been 
at  sea,  or  disabied  in  the  sea  service. 
Hera  is  a  positire  direction,  describing 
the  persons  who  sludl  be  elig&le.  But 
sevend  arguments  have  been  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  shew,  that  this  was  not  the  in« 
teatiob  df  the  original  iastitutors  of  this 
noble  charity,  l^e  very  first  establish'* 
ment,  formed  In  the  November  fdlowing, 
fnOi)  under  dM  charts  and  oonmission 
tat  giving  it  effisct,  gives  evidence  of  the 
direct  contrary;  the  impracticability  df 
sea-faring  persons  or  disabled  seansen  to 
disdiarge  this  functions  prescribed  by  soch 
(^es;  and  the  usages  of  more  than  half 
a  century,  in  the  mode  of  electing  the 
civil  ofikiers,  afibrd  so  many  proofi,  that 
if  it  ever  prevailed,  it  only  prevailed  in  a 
fim  instances,  andrallier  arose  mcickntally  - 
than  from  system ;  that  m^i  bred  at  sea,  or 
disabled  there,  were  totally  unfitted  by 
habit  to  fill  many  of  the  civ  J  offices ;  and 
that  there  was  not  a  sin^e  ve^tge  in  thn 
records  of  the  hospital,  respecting  any 
usage  of  the  kind  having  ever  been  adopted 
or  adhered  to. 

To  the  httt  of  those  he  should  first  re* 
ply,  that  such  an  usage  had  existed,  was 
lacontrovertibly  evident,  because  the  re-» 
eords  of  the  hospital  shewed  that  the  ge<» 
beral  court  had  continued  regularly  to  re« 
commend^  imd  that  the  commission  re* 
stncted  the  Admiralty-board  to  make 
choice  out  of  the  persons  so  recommend* 
ed,  who  were  nor  could  be  no  other  then 
seaAring  men,  or  disabled  seamen..  Hn 
was  equally  ctear,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  civil  emplbyknent,  within  or  wkl^ 
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•at  the  bospHalybut  two,  iHiichsea-farng 
men,  sot  perhaps  in  all  infltaoces  dkablea 
seament^  were  capable  of  filKAg ;  and  he 
beg^ecl  their  lordsi^  to  refiect,  howraany 
species  of  naval  military  disd^ilitj  there 
may  be  short  of  rendering  a  man  incap^' 
Me  of  fiUinff  a  civil  offios  and  employ- 
ment: and  here  a  bought  struck  hiniy 
which  was,  that  the  only  two  offices  re- 
tiined  for  the  disposal  of  the  crown^  the 
govetoer  aid  treasorevy  wlneh^  ae  &r  as 
they  respected  (the  latter  twdeed  was  out 
of  uie  question)  Greenwidi  bespital,  were 
civil  en^oyments^  a  siogls  instance  had 
not  been  known  ia  wluch  cither  of  those 
places  had  been  bestowed  en  a  badman 
Dy  any  one  of  the  fodr  priaces  wha  had 
sat  on  the  throne  since  the  yeas  1704. 

The  other  peinil,  which  had  krdeed 
been  pressed  by  the  noble  ear)  with  great 
seeming  eekt  m  whail  he  called  his  de- 
ftnce>butwhat;h0sheiddevercensidett0be 
no  more  than  the  noble  eari'aspeech^was^ 
that  out  ef  the  whole  ncusber  appointed 
under  the  eonosnission  in  November,  17M9 
to  civi}  offieesy  21  were  hmdnen.  He 
should  be  glad  to  forget  that  eir^masstanea 
He  believed  the  noUe  earl  knew  nothing 
ef  that  very  suspicbus  hmiaMs ;  perhaps 
Mr.  Maoioy  in  sdarchiog  the  regster, 
might  hawe  done  it  hastily,,  or  negligendy; 
he  wished,  fbv  the  sake  c^ that  gentlemen's 
ckavactery  he  had  been  more  careful  and 
correct,  but  more  particnlarly  for  the  no- 
.  ble  lord's  own  private  satisfaction :  but  he 
confessed,  he  neavd  the  noble  duke's  ac- 
count of  the  miDutes  and  register  with 
astoni^ment,  when  his  grace  proved^  as 
fiur  aa  his  enquiries  went,  or  he  was  so 
fortunate  to  procure  authentic  documents, 
that  five  out  of  the  21  reported  in  Maule's 
list,  proved  not  to  be  lendnien  but  sea- 
meny  some  of  them  of  knowo  and  merito- 
rious service* 

^is  lovdflliip  having  shewn  the  real  in- 
tended constitution  of  the  hospital,  ob- 
served, thai  it  contained  Aeseedeof  abuse 
and  miamanagement  in  it&  very  first  fer- 
matioo.  A  gieat  numbes  of  the  first  men 
ier  rank  and  cpiality  in  this  kingdom^  were 
constituted  »  part  of  the-  corporatfon; 
great  officers  of  state,  persons  occupying 
certain  posts  under  the  orown,  piivy  coun- 
sellors, Ac.  but  no  speeifie  means  had  Keen 
providedeither  to  enforce  their  attendance, 
or  to^oompel  die  executive  power  of  t^ 
hospital  tO'  give  them  notice  by  summons 
itO' attends 

He  believed  it  had  been  i^reed  and 
ruled  aa  las^i  that  govemon  could  not  act 


as  vbitori^  er  attend  without  Aie  imM 
tice.  .  If  so,  this  was  the  teal  and  tme 
source  of  allihemismanagement  which  tecA 
place  in  the  hospital,  knd  of  the  total  de^ 
parture  from  the  orq^iaal  charter ;  for  if, 
on  one  side  the  members  of  the  eorponn 
tion  conid  not  attend,  and  on  the  other^ 
the  first  commissioner  ef  the  AdmhrsAty 
had  tt  in  his  power  to  forbeair  to  saawun 
them  at  his  pleasure,  the  evidetft  donsO' 
qitence  and  effect  were,  that  the  first 


commissioner,    or    the    AdiamiAtj'hMorA 


being  intesteid  witli  a  power  of  su 
whom  Cher  pleased,  it  wHmld  at  all 
anJ  Upon  every  occasion^  be  within  the 
discretion  and  option  of  that  boeed  to  oon^ 
troul  the  proceedings  of  tike  genenftcenrfi^ 
and  direct  it  to  such  pn^oeeseol^  aa  sadi 
apower  wished  to  carry  mto  exeentioB^ 
'  Thehrinnng  back  the  coHstitniion  ef 
the  hospital  to  ita  first  awoWed  tmA  in^ 
tedded  ptinciples,  wsri,.  in  hie  opiinoB,  a 
natter  weB  worthy  the  mterpositioit  of 
pasUameiit;  no  otlwr  i>ower  was  eompe* 
tent  to  ^e  task,  andl^is  consideraticBf  M 
said  woidd  conclude  the  first  obysctef  M* 
tisin^,  followed  by  this  additioral  add  em* 
gent  taotive  foe  twgin«  the  necessitf  ef 
such  a  measure^  the  alteration  or  change 
made  in  the  newcliBrter  giluited  in  177i« 
Thisy  porha{)8,  as  to  the  proceedinfS 
previously,  and  in  the  means  finaHy  adopts 
ed,  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
transactions  that  ever  came  befose  tlw 
British  parliament.  One  of  the  witndSbes 
at  tlie  bar,  a  Mr.  Everist,  a  voung  man, 
who,  from  his  own  acknowledgoaenty  wae 
totally  incompetent  to  the  tasl^  is  desired 
to  search  an  unfrequented  dusi^  roonft;  fbe 
aparcelof[>aper8,  ofnodescriptSeok  WsA^ 
after  sweeping  off  the  o^iwebsv  what  dseo 
he  next  do  ?  He  gathers  a  bundli^  of  kw 
knows  not  what,  and  oiveS'  thene  lotr  nnMV 
his  partner,  Mr.>  8ibtiarpe,  m  Mtadr  too 
old  aa  he  waa  tov  yt)ung;  a«i  tins  eld 
mam  does  somethia]^.  of  which  he  confbssei 
hhnself  equally  ignrorant,^  Aftefe*  the 
drodgevy  of  l9le  yowig^  man*  dad  tte  M 
masi,  some  crude,  indigested  metnoranf 
dums,  of  former  ineonveniencies^  stated  tor 
hove  arises  from  some  parts  of  the  origin 
nal  charter,  are  presented  to  a  Mr.  Edoi, 
a  very  worthy  member  of  the  other  House^ 
aiid  auditor  of  Gre^iwich  hoapitai.  What 
then?  From  l^ese  pi?eciOus  deeumenU 
Mr.  Eden  forms  his  opinion  of  what  ia 
right,  expedient,  and  nec^ssaeVy  and  pre- 
sents it  to  the  two  fim  hw  oflteers  of  the 
crown,  lord  Thuriow,  then  attOMey-gene^ 
rail  and  tfae^psesent  attorney.    What  da 
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tbej  do?  He  presumed,  looking  upon 
the  matter  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  course, 
(for  he  had  the  highest  opinion  of  their 
ability  and  integrity,^  they  make  no  ob- 
tenradon  of/  any  kind,  but  add  on]y,  that 
the  treasurer  sliall  in  future  be  obliged  to 
give  security  for  the  trust  reposed  m  him^ 
and  during  the  enquiry,  it  has  come  out 
in  proof  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  Ibbetson, 
that  the  noble  lord  at  the  bead  of  the  Ad- 
miralty knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter, 
M  circumstance  which  could  hardly  obtain 
credit  if  it  had  not  been  so  respectably  au- 
thenticated ;  in  which  transaction,  he  beg- 
ced  permission  to  say,  the  noble  earl  had 
been  extremely  ill  treated,  his  lordship, 
as  he  observed  before,  having  taken  the 
responsibility  of  every  thing  on  himself, 
respecting  the  good  management  and  go- 
vernment of  Greenwich  hospital.  Mr.* 
Everist  looks  for  papers  which  no  man 
desired  him  to  trouble  himself  about ;  his 
partner  draws  up  something,  of  which  he 
KOew  nothing ;  Mr.  Eden,  upon  this  some- 
thing, forms  another  somethmg,  which  he 
lays  before  the  law  officers  of  the  crown ; 
and  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  without 
takinff  any  notice  of  the  subject  matter  re* 
ferred  to  their  consideration,  make  an 
amendment  to  the  paper  referred,  by  add- 
ing, that  the  treasurer  in  future  shall  be 
obliged  to  give  security  for  the  due  and 
faithful  performance  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  him. 

His  lordship  said,  it  was  much  to  be  la- 
mented, that  the  first  lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty had  not  been  consulted,  and  his 
directions  taken,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
structions he  would  most  probably  have 
given,  and  that  for  many  reasons,  two 
only  of  which  he  should  mention:  one 
was,  that  the  commission  for  the  new 
charter  directed  that  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown  should  have  been  applied  to  in  the 
first  instance,  but  they  were  not  applied 
to ;  the  other  was,  that  he  was  sure  the 
noble  lord  would  never  have  consented  to 
have  the  whole  power  of  the  governors, 
general  courts,  &c.  transferred  to  the  Ad- 
miralty-board, and  consecjuently  to  the 
person  of  the  first  commissioner  of  that 
Doard.  His  lordship*s  strict  attention  to 
the  duties  of  his  ofnce,  and  respect  for 
the  great  seal,  would  have  prevented  the 
first,  and  his  lordship's  modesty  the  se- 
cond. 

His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  com- 
ment on  the  new  i^harter,  and  endeavoured 
to  diew,  that  it  went  either  to  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  powers  vested  in  the  corporate 


body  by  the  old  charter,  or  to  the  con- 
fimiation  of  the  powers  usurped  by  the 
Admiralty-board ;  and  particularly  ob- 
served, that  it  took  away  the  right  of  re- 
commendation vested  in  the  general  courts, 
created  new  powers  relative  to  the  ma* 
nagement,  direction,  and  disposal  of  the 
revenues  arising  from  the  Derwentwater 
estates  ;  and,  ultimately  and  substantially, 
vested  the  whole  of  the  deliberative  and 
executive  powers  of  the  corporation  in  the 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  On  these  se- 
veral grounds  of  abuse,  as  well  as  pisuser 
of  the  powers  first  created,  he  was  clearly 
of  opinion,  that  parliament,  and  parlia- 
ment only,  were  competent  to  reach  and 
exterminate  the  evil  in  its  inmost  recesses, 
and  once  more  relieve  the  most  deserving 
body  of  men,  the  pride  and  glory  of  this 
country,  iu  best  bulwark,  and  last  refuge 
in  the  moment  of  distress,  from  the  ac<;u- 
mulated  oppressions  and  injuries  they  at 
present  laboured  under. 

On  the  second  point  contained  in  the 
noble  duke's  proposition,  he  should  con- 
tent himself  with  a  very  few  words.  Cap- 
tain Baillie  had  published  a  book;  he 
scarcely  believed  tnere  was  any  lord  pre- 
sent who  doubted  of  the  truth  of  the 
most  material  facts  therein  asserted:  if 
any  such  were  present,  he  was  not  one  of 
them;  he  was  persuaded  that  they  con- 
sisted of  a  very  small  number.  In  point 
of  law,  he  would  not  undertake  to  defend 
every  passage  in  captain  Baillie's  book; 
he  might  be  intemperate,  hasty,  and  not 
well-warranted  in  every  minute  circum- 
stance. Some  of  the  matters  therein  set 
forth  might  be  libellous;  but  allowing  the 
worst,  and  qualifying  the  most  meritorious 
part  of  captain  Baillie's  conduct,  he 
thought  him  a  very  deserving  man ;  a  man 
to  whom  his  country  was  highly  indebted  ; 
a  man  whom  the  present  and  future  pen- 
sioners of  Greenwich-hospital  ought  to 
look  up  to  with  gratitude,  afiection,  he 
might  add,  veneration  ;  no  man  merited  it 
more,  and  he  was  sure,  long  after  the  pre- 
sent scene  was  passed,  his  memory  would 
continue  dear  to  every  disabled  or  super- 
annuated seaman,  as  long  as  the  charity 
itself  subsisted.  What  had  captain  Baillie 
done  ^  He  stood  forth  the  seaman's  friend, 
at  the  risk,  almost  at  the  certainty  of  his 
own  personal  ruin,  and  the  overthrow  of 
his  private  fortune.  Convinced  from  every 
motive  of  justice,  and  every  ground  of  rea- 
son and  law,  he  endeavoured  to  recover 
those  well-earned  rights  which  the  British 
seamen. had  been  deprived  of;  resolved 
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to  perish  or  succeed,  he  trusted  every 
thing  to  the  hazardous  issue.  In  his 
zeal  for  the  profession  to  which  he 
belonged  he  committed  almost  every 
thing;  he  committed  his  present  means 
and  future  prospects,  in  the  very  unequal 
contest  with  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty 
and  all  those  connected  with  the  Admi- 
ralty-board, who,  as  he  roust  know  their 
dispositions,  could  have  but  little  doubt  of 
their  ability  to  crush  him.  Like  other  re- 
formers, he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  preju- 
dice, party-rage,  persecution,  and  self-m- 
terest.  Like  the  first  reformers,  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  John  Knox,  though  crushed, 
overlooked,  or  neglected  in  the  conten- 
,  tion,  he  would,  like  them,  leave  behind 
him  not  only  a  testimony  of  his  zeal  in  a 
good  cause,  but  demonstrate  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  ^ase,  comfort,  and  content  of 
numbers  yet  unborn,  to  every  motive 
which  is  supposed  to  govern  the  actions  of 
the  majoi-ity  of  mankind. 

Having  established  fully  the  public  me- 
rits of  captain  BaiUie,  and  the  vast  obliga- 
tions the  public  at  large,  and  the  navy  in 
particular,  owed  him,  from  the  native  dis- 
position of  the  noble  carl,  who  had  already 
offered  that  gentleman  an  equivalent,  and 
his  natural  love  of  justice,  therefore  he 
presumed  that  his  lordship  would  be  one 
of  the  first  to  accede  to  the  noble  duke's 
proposition,  for  making  a  provision  for 
that  much  injured  officer ;  and  the  rather, 
as  the  noble  earl,  by  all  that  he  could  per- 
ceive, had  no  reason  to  think  differently  of 
captain  Baillie,  since  he  pledged  his  ho- 
nour, upon  certain  conditions,  to  procure 
an  equivalent  for  him.  If  it  was  an  act  of 
justice  at  Christmas,  it  was  so  still ;  that  it 
was,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe,  be- 
cause he  would  never  sum)ose  that  the 
noble  lord,  from  any  personal  considera- 
tion merely  affecting  himself,  could  be  in- 
duced to  make  a  public  provision  for  an 
undeserving  man.  His  lordship,  af\er  go- 
ing fully  into  the  conduct  of  the  court  of 
directors,  relative  to  the  renewing  the 
contract  with  Mellish,  the  butcher,  con- 
cluded his  speech  .with  expressing  his 
hearty  assent  to  the  resolution  moved  by 
the  noble  duke. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield  said,  he  entered 
into  the  important  discussion  under  con- 
aiderntion  with  some  zeal,  and  was  anxious 
to  consider  the  question  in  all  its  parts. 
Hh  lordship  took  within  his  view  every 
particular  head.  He  recapitulated  the 
evidence  on  both  sides.  He  opposed  po- 
sitive assertions  to  positive  assertions.  He 
.     [VOL.  XX.  1 


distinguished  what  was  positive  from  what 
was  a  degree  short  of  it,  or  bordered  upon 
conditional.  He  marked  the  difference 
between  belief  and  persuasion,  and  persua- 
sion and  conviction  arising  from  facts. 
And  finally,  went  so  far  as  to  deal  out  mea- 
sures of  ptpbability  and  possibilitv*  and 
shewed  how  direcdy  they  preponderated 
in  favour  of  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

His  lordship  tl^en  proceeded  to  give  an 
account  of  the  whole  proceedings  in  the 
court  of  King's-bench,  and  followed  Mr. 
Morgan  in  every  one  of  his  nisi  pritis  de- 
tails, and  that  gentleman's  arrangements, 
when  employed  by  the  persons  charged  in 
captain  Baillie's  book  before  the  com- 
mittee of  directon  in  Greenwich-hospital, 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  foundation 
of  the  complaints  stated  in  the  said  pub- 
lication. He  allowed,  that  Mellish,  the 
contracting  butcher,  had  been  twice  con- 
victed in  Targe  penalties,  for  selling  bull- 
beef,  but  his  lordship  had  the  candour  and 
generosity  to  acknowledge,  as  Mr.  Morgan 
well  proved,  that  he  alone  (lord  Mans- 
field) was  the  innocent  cause  of  the  last 
compromise;  for,  after  Mellish,  who  he 
contended  did  not  deserve  to  sit  in  the 
pillory  for  a  fraud,  as  had  been  hastily  as- 
serted by  the  noble  duke  who  made  the 
motion,  refused  positively  to  agree  to  any 
compromise,  but  to  try  the  issue,  some- 
thing had  fallen  from  him  (the  noble  lord) 
from  the  bench,  which  imparted  a  wbh  or 
recommendation  to  compromise  the  mat- 
ter. Upon  this  hint,  thrown  out  acci- 
dentally by  him,  both  parties  seemed  dis* 
posed  to  agree  ;  but  so  far  from  agreeing 
to  pay  ten  penalties  instead  of  a  hundrec^ 
being  a  motive  with  Mellish  to  submit  that 
judgment  should  be  given  in  default  for 
those  ten  penalties,  it  still  remained  a  mat- 
ter of  great  doubt  with  him,  whether  one  of 
them  could  be  legally  recovered. 

Much  had  been  urged,  on  either  hand, 
on  two  points  included  in  the  particular 
part  of  the  enquiry,  relative  to  the  con- 
tracting butcher ;  first,  respecting  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  proof  relative  to  the  bull- 
beef:  secondly,  the  improj^riety  of  conti- 
nuing; to  deal  with  Mellish,  after  his  sup- 
posed delinquency.  On  the  first  point  he 
could  only  say,  that  Mr.  Mellish's  con- 
tract was  to  furnish  the  very  best  ox,  or 
bullock  beef,  which,  in  a  strict  view,  Was  , 
almost  impossible,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  were  to  use  it ;  because  the  difference 
between  the  very  best,  a  degree  somewhat 
inferior,  or  middling,  was  very  difficult  to 
be  ascertained ;  nay,  according  to  die  dia- 
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tribution  of  legal  justice,  bevond  the  cc^* 
nizance  of  the  conscience  of  a  jury.  Per- 
sons who  had  formed  their  expectations  on 
the  very  btist,  might  deem  that  of  a  quality 
soniewhat  inferior,  or  the  middlmg  kino, 
to  be  bull,  when  it  was  really  ox,  and  per- 
haps good  ox  beef.  On  the  second  point, 
that  of  continuing  to  deal  with  Mellish, 
after  his  first  and  second  conviction,  there 
were  many  good  reasons.  No  complaint 
of  any  kiod  (witness  the  complamt  m  the 
infirmary)  bad  been  made  against  the  con- 
tracting butcher  since  1775 ;  he  had  pro- 
vided the  hospital  with  the  best  of  meat  of 
every  kind ;  he  had  offered  or  engaged  for 
the  lowest  price ;  and  of  course,  by  the 
constitution  of  the  hospital,  became  in- 
titled  to  the  preference ;  and  his  extensive 
dealings  presented  a  security  to  the  hos- 
pital, ibr  the  due  performance  of  his  con- 
tract, which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
any  other  butcher  to  give. 

His  lordship, .  after  having  dwelt  upon 
the  contracting  butcher,  and  very  ably  de- 
fended him  and  his  friends,  entered  into 
tlie  question,  What  light  captain  Baillie 
stood  in  before  the  committee?  Capt. 
Baillie  had  published  a  book  containing 
very  serious  charces  against  almost  every 
person  concerned  in  the  government  and 
direction  of  Greenwich-hospital,  and  had 
not  been  able  to  bring  proof  of  a  matter 
of  criminal  charge  home  to  any  one  of  the 
parties ;  so  far  captain  Baillie  was  highly 
blameable ;  and  when  he  made  the  charges 
he  most  certainly  pledged  himself  to  main- 
tain what  he  affirmed,  or  tacitly  consented 
to  abide  the  conseauences*  But  the 
learned  lord  who  spoke  last,  said,  he  had 
a  freehold  in  his  office,  and  could  not  be 
legally  removed  but  for  an  actual  abuse 
in  exercising  of  his  office.  No  such  thing 
was  pretended,  consequently  his  removal 
was  unjust  and  illegal.  If  illegal,  captain 
Baillie  had  a  remedy,  and  should  seek  it ; 
it  was  not  competent  to  that  House  to  in- 
terpose. The  noble  duke's  motion,  in- 
deed, imported  as  much,  for  it  could  hard- 
ly be  presumed  that  the  noble  duke  would 
have  moved  ibr  redress  while  the  law  lay 
open  and  presented  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing it.  Tne  truth  was,  captain  Baillie  had 
no  freehold  in  his  office ;  to  prove  which  it 
would  be  only  necessary  to  briefly  state 
what  amounted  to  such  a  tenure,  which  he 
looked  upon  to  be  of  two  sorts ;  namely, 
by  a  title  under  letters  patent,  or  the 
King's  commission  for  life, or duringgQod 
behaviour.  Was  either  the  case  here? 
Not  at  all;  captain  Baillie  was  appointed 


by  a  warrant  from  the  Admiralty*board# 
which  at  all  times  had  «  power  of  d$»« 
placing  or  suspendbg  him,  whenever  the« 
thought  prop^.  The  same  motivea  whioil 
gave  birth  to  the  appointment^  would  A 
all  times  justify  the  discontiimanoe  of  him 
in  office :  nor  could  he  see  that  oajptain 
Baillie  suffered. any  greater  b«itlsh»  ia 
being  dismissed,  than  he  w#uld  bed  he 
never  been  appointed:  his  appoinlBi^ 
was  a  ftvour,  to  which  he  baa  ne  chiw^ 
nor  had  he  a  right  to  complajn  wheo  thai 
&vour  was  withdrawn* 

His  lordship  again  spoke  to-  the  coMtti 
tution  of  the  n^w  charter,  and  made  a  long 
reply  to  lord  Camden's  argument,  relattv* 
to  the  abridj^n^  of  the  popular  powors 
vested  by  the  original  diarter  in  the  go* 
vernors,  directors,  gen»^  ooiurt,  kc*  ii> 
which  he  laid  down  the  following  posttioB  t 
That  the  fewer  hands  power  was  plaoed 
in  the  better,  imd  still  the  more  so,  if  vest* 
«d  in  a  single  hand,  because  he  coukl 
be  made  responsible  t,  whereas  numbers 
combined  together,  are  better  able  to  per- 
petrate injustice,  to  shift  from  one  tx)  the 
other<^  to  exclude  detection  and  evade 
punishment,  and  influence,  the  crimes  or 
injustice  they  have  comnaitted.  For  which 
reason,  'so  lar  from  disapproving  of  the' 
alteration  in  the  charter,  by  which,  the 
executive  power  of  the  whole  body  had 
become  vested  in  the  Adouralty-boafd^  or 
the  first  lord  of  the  Admiridty  for  the  time> 
being;  he  thought  it  a  very  greai  in»» 
provement. ,  Heretofore,  the  AdBBitaky* 
board  might  throw  the  blame  on  the  ge« 
neral  court,  or  court  of  directora^  and  lS^. 
back  again  upoQ  the  Adifniralty-bpatd; 
but  by.  p1iu;iog  the  whole  of  Che  exeoutwe 
power  in  the  tvuids  of  the  latter,  diey  weie; 
nuude  answerable  aa  well  for  their  ova 
particnlar  piurt,*as  for  the  genera^  ooibdool, 
mana^men^  and  direction  of  every  infe* 
rior  department. 

He  said,  the  words  of  the  charts  wooU 
seem  to  support  the  neble  and  kltmed^ 
lord's  interpretation  ufoaatraoaientTieir; 
but  it  wan  not  worda,  but  whait  was  the 
sense  put  useo  those  woida,  by:  pri^ee 
Geoi^  of  Denmark,  and  his  aasiataB* 
counsel,  that  was  to  determine  in  the  pre* 
sen^  instance ;  most  certainly  to  acmoint 
landmen  to  civil  offieea*  His  royal  hi^ 
neas  had  appointed  such  men,  by  the  ev^ 
d.ence  on  the  table ;  it  appeared  he  haA 
twenty-ene.  on  the  fivst  fonni^oii  oi  the 
charity*  He  perfectly  xelhA  on  whet  the 
noble  duke  had  said,  as  to  the  five  se»» 
inep,<  Q  far  as  the.  noU^  duke  waa  mSotmi 
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cd ;  boti  Bs«  puAunebtAiy  docnroent,  he 
could  never  wdMertbe  to  h,  of  conBeQt  to 
argue  upoa  it,  at  a^  parltamenttrv  autho- 
rity ;  'bcaides,  what  did  it  pr«ve,  if  grtmted 
in  its  fullest  extent  ?  No  more,  timn  that 
five  out  of  the  twentf-oM,  stated  to  have 
been  landmea  in  MauWs  list,  were  sea^ 
men,  or  eea^farini^  personff;  the  fidr  de- 
duction from  which  was,  that  the  other 
aisteen  wei« Jandmea.  Hislordshfp  then 
replied,  with  equal  iibilities  and  candour, 
to  every  legal  objection  started  by  lord 
Canuien ;  and  concluded  with  an  eulegium 
on  the  virtues  and  transcenddnt  abUities 
of  the  £rst  lord  of  the  Admiridty. 

Tbe  question  being  put  ,on  the  doke  of 
tBichmonds  motion,  the  ^ouse  divided: 
Contents  25 }    Not-coatents  67.    The  ^ 
Contents  were  the  following : 
Dukes.  Radnor 

RishmoBd  Abiiigdon 

Chffton  Harcoort 

Bolton        '  Fiizwilliam 

Portlaod  Spencer. 

Devonshire  yiscccMT. 

Manchester  Hereford. 

Ancaster.  Lorbs. 

Marquis.  Abemiveuny 

Rockingham.  De  Ferrars 

Earls.  ^'^ 

£ffiiigtiam  Rarensworth 

Pembroke  Wycombe 

Ferrers  Gamdea 

Jersey  Foley.  • 

As  soon  as  the  ouestion  was  disposed 
of,  a  secession  of  tae  minority  members 
instantly  took  place;  the  duke  of  Riqh-, 
mond  having  given  notice  of  his  intentToo 
cf  leading  the  way:  after  which  the  three, 
ibllowingmotiona  were  carried  nem»  con. 

1.  «  That  nothing  hath  appeared  in  the 
course  of  this  enquiry,  whidb  calh  for  any 
interposition  of  the  leG;i8lature,  with  regard 
to  tbe  management  of  Greenwich-hospital, 
or  which  makes  the  seme  necessafy  or 
proper.  2.  That  the  Book  which  was  re- 
Krred  to  ihis  committee,  intitled,  *  The 
Case  of  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Seamen  at 
Greenwich,'  contains  a  ffroimdless  and 
nudicious  representation  of  the  conduct  o^ 
the  earl  of  Sandwich,  and  others,  the 
commissioners,  directors  and  officers  df 
Greenwich»hospital,  with  regard  to  the 
management  thereof.  3.  That  it  has  ap- 
peared to  this  committee,  that  the  revenues 
fif  Greenwich-hospital  have  been  consi- 
iderably  increased,  the  buildings  much  en- 
larged, and  rendered  more  commodious, 
and  the  number  of  pensioners  greatly  aug- 
mented, during  the  time  in  which  the  earl 
wfStmdwicb  has  bean  tbe  first  lord  of  tbe 


Admiralty,  who  has,  upon  all  occasions, 
shewn  great  attention  and  impartiality  in 
forwarding  the  true  eud  of  that  noble 
fbundatton." 

June  14.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  said, 
he  had  a  proposition  to  submit  to  the 
Mouse,  Vhich,  he  doubted  not,  would 
meet  their  lordships'  approbation.  It  re- 
lated to  Greenwicfi  hospital ;  and  as  every 
one  of  their  lordships,  who  had  spoken 
or  voted  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry  into 
that  noble  charity,  it  might  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed, spoke  from  sentiment  and  voted 
from  conviction,  he  had  every  reason  to 
infer,  that  there  would  not  be  a  second 
opinion  relative  to  the  propriety  of  his 
motion ;  because  every  noble  lord  being 
satisfied  that  be  was  right,  would  wish  to 
make  the  evidence  as  much  known  as  pos- 
sible,  and  his  grounds  of  conVicti(»nas  pre- 
valent in  every  other  breast  as  they  had 
been  already  in  his  own.  Such,  he  said, 
were  his  motives  and  the  foundation  of  his 
expectations,  that  although  difference  of 
opinion  had  been  apparent  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  business,  the  principle  df 
personal  justification,  now  alluded  to  by 
him,  would  be  a  principle  of  union  appli* 
cable  to  the  individual  sentiments  of  every 
noble  lord  present.  In  order  therefore  to 
enable  their  lordi»hips  to  judge  of  the 
grounds  on  which  those  reso'tutions  rested, 
he  should  move, "  That  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Committee  appointed  to  take  into 
Consideration  t^e  Affiiirs  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  together  with  the  Evidence  deli- 
vered at  the  bar  of  this  House,  be  printed.^* 

TliQ  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  desirous  that 
the  evidence  should  be  printed,  as,  in  his 
opinion,  it  contained  a  full  justification  of 
his  conduct.  He  h^d  all  along  expressed 
an  earnest  wish  to  have  the  matter  made 
BS  public  as  possible ;  he  had  no  reason 
now  to  adopt  a  contrary  modfe  of  conduct, 
and  was  therefore  ready  to  concur  in  the 
motion.  These  were  his  avowed  senti^ 
ments  in  the  early  stages  of  the  enouiry, 
nor  had  he,  at  any  subsequent  period,  the 
least  reason  for  altering  his  sentiments. 
Such  being  his  ideas,  it  could  hardly  be 
supposed,  that  he  wished  to  put  a  negative 
on  the  motion  made  by  the  noble  duke  ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  was  nothing  he 
more  earnestly  desired,  could  it  be  done 
wid^  convenience,  than  to  have  the  whole 
of  the  enquiry  go  out  into  the  worldT. 
There  were,  as  the  marter  struck  him,  but 
two  objections ;  which  were,  that  the  evi- 
dence was  vokuninous,  and  that  the  ex* 
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pence  attending  such  a  publication  would 
be  very  heavy  ;  but  still,  strong  as  these 
objections  might  appear,  if  it  was  the  sense 
of  the  House,  he  thought  those  consider- 
ations ought  to  give  way. 

The  Earl  q£  Denbigh  warmly  pressed  a 
compliance  with  the  motion.  Such  a  pub- 
lication would  do  his  noble  friend  (Sand- 
wich) infinite  honour  and  credit,  as  it 
would  prove  to  the  House  the  folly,  or 
designed  malice,  in  which  the  enquiry  ori- 
ginated; not  only  the  nobte  earl's  inno- 
cence, but  his  high  deserts  respecting  the 
management  of  Greenwich  ho^ital,  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned  in  its  administration ; 
and,  finally,  that  he  had  not  only  fulfilled 
his  duty  himself,  but  had  made  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  through  the  lowest  de- 
partments in  the  hospital. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  had  no 
manner  of  objection  to  the  motion;  on 
the  contrary,  he  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely glad  that  the  form  of  their  lord- 
ships' proceeding  in  that  House  could 
have  permitted  him  to  give  his  assent  to 
the  noble  duke's  proposition.  The  real 
state  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  present  motion,  was  this : 
—a  conomittee  is  appointed  to  enquire  into 
certain  matters ;  evidence  is  given  at  the 
'bar,  and  the  committee  do  not  report  it ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
House  can  take  no  notice  of  any  thing 
which  does  not  come  to  them  through  the 
medium  of  the  committee.  The  evidence 
is  not  in  being ;  the  conandttee  has  already 
disposed  of  the  content^  by  not  report- 
ing ;  and  it  is  now  incompetent  to  the  House 
to  t^ke  the  matter  up  de  novo.  The  commit- 
tee, it  was  true,  reported  three  resolutions, 
which  had  been  unanimously  agreed  to  by 
the  House.  The  House  of  course  were 
in  possession  regularly  of  these  three  reso- 
lutions, and  if  their  lordships  thought  pro- 

er,  might  give  orders  for  printing  them ; 

ut  unless  they  travelled  out  of  their  esta- 
blished modeofproceeding,hewas  clearly 
of  opinion,  that  consenting  to  print  any 
species  of  proceeding  whatever  by  the 
House,  which  had  not  been  reported  to  it, 
would  be  extremely  disorderly  and  unpar- 
liamentary. After  what  he  had  heard 
from  the  noble  duke  and  noble  earl,  he 
could  urge  very  little  in  point  of  argument 
but  what  be  had  already  stated.  But,  al- 
lowing that  the  mere  point  of  order  were 
dispensed  with,  it  would  then  rest  with 
their  lordships,  to  determine  how  far  it 
would  become  the  dignity  and  gravity  of 
that  House  to  print  eviaence  which  had 


t 
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been  already  finally  disposed  of.  Their 
lordships,  it  was  to  be  presumed,  were  suf- 
ficiently informed  of  its  nature  before  they 
proceeded  to  a  vote.  The  three  resolu- 
tions on  the  Journals  was  an  open  decla- 
ration of  what  the  majority  of  thai  House 
thought  of  the  matter,  and  it  could  hardly 
be  supposed,  that  the  noble  duke,  wished  a 
re-trial,  or  re-hearing,  unless  he  could  un- 
dertake to  promise  that  he  had  fresh  mat- 
ter to  urge.  The  public,  besides,  were 
not  strangers  to  what  passed  on  the  occa- 
sion :  the  doors  were  open ;  the  bar  day 
aAer  day  crowded  with  strangers  for  seve- 
ral months.  The  enquiry  had  afforded 
matter  of  conversation  without  doors,  and^ 
he  believed,  it  was  understood  pretty  well 
for  a  full  month  before  the  decision  took 
place,  that  the  minds  of  the  people  were 
sufficiently  made  up  to  prepare  them  for 
what  afterwards  happened.  As  to  the 
reasons  urged  by  the  noble  earl  who  spoke 
last,  that  the  agreeing  to  the  proposed 
publication  would  be  the  best  means  of 
clearing  the  honour  of  the  noble  earl 
whose  conduct  had  been  one  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  enquiry,  it  was  an  argument  in 
support  of  the  present  motion,  to  the  truth 
of  which  he  could  never  subscribe.  The 
noble  earl's  innocence  had  been  already 
made  sufficiently  manifest,  for  which,  as 
well  as  die  dignity  of  their  lord:«hips'  pro- 
ceedings, he  for  one  could  never  coQsent 
to  the  motion  made  by  the  noble  duke. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  examined  the 
several  parts  of  the  learned  lord's  speech. 
He  demed  that  his  arguments  were  satis- 
factory or  conclusive,  even  as  to  the  mere 
f»oint  of  order ;  because,  to  come  to  reso- 
utions  of  opinion  upon  evidence  not  re- 
ported, they  were  not,  in  fact,  resolutions 
at  all,  according  to  the  received  meaning 
of  parliamentary  language.  The  grounds 
of  the  resolutions,  as  well  as  the  resolu- 
tions themselves,  should  have  been  re- 
ported, otlierwise  what  grounds  of  assent 
or  dissent  had  the  committee  to  proceed 
on  ?  None  at  all :  they  were  mere  resolu- 
tiotis  of  opinion,  unaccompanied  by  a  sin- 
gle fact  or  tittle  of  evidence.  Whetlier 
this  defect  had  been  purposely  permitted 
and  passed  over,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
printmg  of  the  evidence,  he  would  not  uii>- 
dertake  to  say;  but  he  would  contend, 
notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which 
the  learned  lord  accompanied  his  asser- 
tions, that  it  was  much  more  unparliamen- 
tary and  informal  to  agree  with  resolu- 
tions unauthenticated,  wt.  such,  in  point 
of  form  at  least^  they  must  be  consideredt 
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the  evidedce  not  being  reported,  than  re- 
fuse to  publish  or  print  the  evidence  be- 
cause it  was  not  reported ;  for  such  a  re- 
fusal amounted  fairly  to  this :  the  evidence 
ought  to  have  been  reported,  but  it  was 
not;  and  as  it  l^as  not,  though  it  ought, 
we  will  avail  ourselves  of  an  informality 
we  have  ourselves  been  the  occasion  of. 

His  grace  animadverted  in  a  very  pointed 
manner  on  the  noble  lord  on  the  woolsack, 
and  laughed  at  the  affected  candour  of  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty. 
He  said^  the  latter  consenting,  and  the 
former  opposing  the  present  motion,  was 
the  effect  of  mere  artifice.  The  noble 
earl  could  not  decently  rise  to  give  a  nega- 
tif  e  to  the  motion,  afler  so  frequently  ex- 
pressing an  earnest  desire  of  having  his 
own  conduct  enquired  into,  and  the  charges 
contained  in  captahd  Baillie's  book  fully 
and  openly  investigated ;  but  when  it  was 
found  that  the  House  were  unanimously 
disposed  to  agree  to  the  motion,  dut  steps 
Lis  learned  fnend  from  behind  the  curtain, 
and  states  his  objections  on  the  score  of 
informality,  and  the  irregularity  of  con- 
senting to  such  a  mode  of  proceeding. 

The  learned  lord,  and  the  noble  earl 
who  ^oke  before  him,  had  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  all  the  complaints  stated  in 
Baillie's  book  had  been  disproved.  He 
begged  leave  to  contend,  that  every  one 
of  them,  but  one,  had  been  clearly  proved, 
and  that  one  of  little  or  no  consequence. 
Notwithstanding  the  infinite  labour,  dex- 
terity, address,  and  oratory  used  by  a 
learned  lord  (Mansfield)  on  the  night  of 
the  decision,  he  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  learned  lord's  gravity  and  good 
sense,  to  suppose  that  his  lordship  would 
have  made  so  laboured,  and,  apparently, 
studied  harangue,  to  no  manner  of  purpose. 
If  the  facts  were  so  clear,  so  evident,  the 
deduction  so  plain  and  conclusive,  why 
mis-spend  so  much  time,  so  much  legal 
knowledge,  in  proving  what  alre^y  had, 
from  the  evidence,  been  incontrovertibly 
made  out  ?  No  great  sagacity  was  requisite 
to  discover  the  cause.  The  people  without 
doors  not  only  retained  their  doubts,  but 
a  very  considerable  number  of  them  did 
not  hesitate  publicly  to  condemn  the  de- 
cision. On  this  account,  if  upon  no  other, 
it  became  incumbent  on  their  lordships, 
more  particularly  such  of  them  as  had 
spoke  or  voted  on  the  occasion,  to  publish 
their  reasons  to  the  whole  world,  to  satisfy 
their  friends,  and  to  confound  their  ene- 
mies, and  )9bew  that  their  conduct  was  jus- 
tifiable, and  that  the  evidence  re9eived  ra- 


ther w^nt  beyond  than  fell  short  of  the  re* 
solutions  moved  in  the  corartiittee.  If 
conscious  of  having,  acted  right,  they 
ought  to  wish  to  sm)mit  to  the  public, 
proofs  that  they  had  not  acted  as  an  abani 
doned  and  corrupt  House  of  Parliament, 
which  was  a  language  he  had  heard  used 
on  the  occasion  more  than  once  without 
doors.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  such 
language  was  justifiable ;  but  if,  from  po- 
litical motives,  their  lordships  had  stopped 
or  perverted  justice,  whatever  might  be 
the  prescribed  language  current  in  that 
House,  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  •direct 
the  public  opinions  out  of  it,  or  prevent 
the  people  from  saying,  that  it  was  an 
abandoned  House  of  Parliament. 

He  observed,  that  it  had  a  very  odd  ap- 
pearance, that  the  noble  lord  on  the  wool- 
sack so  repeatedly  stepped  forward,  to 
controul  what  seemed  apparently  to  be 
the  sense  of  every  side  of  the  House.  The 
noble  earl  in  particular  who  had  been 
pointed  out  as  the  principal  object  of  the 
enquiry  by  the  learned  lord,  had  openly 
consented  and  urged  nothing  against  the 
propriety  of  his  motion  but  the  mere  ob- 
jectioii  of  expence,  yet  the  noble  lord  on 
the  woolsack  had  set  his  faqe  against  the 
motion,  and  attempted  to  lead  the  majority 
of  the  House.  It  reminded  him  of  what 
had  happened  more  than  once  in  the  coursei 
of  the  enquiry,  which  was,  that  afler  the 
noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  had 
said,  *  By  all  means  go  on — I  wish  an  en- 
quiry— I  care  not  how  much  my  conduct 
is  investigated — the  more  the  better,'  the 
learned  lord,  or  some  other  trusty  friend^ 
instantly  rose,  and  by  starting  some  qpibble 
or  legal  distinction,  or  some  futile,  ex- 
ploded, or  frivolous  point  of  order,  shifted 
the  true  ground  oi  debate,  in  order  to 
lead  their  lordships  from  the  true  question^ 
This,  his  grace  contended,  afforded  just 
cause  of  suspicion  and  pre-concert ;  and 
indeed  it  was  difficult  to  recollect  any  of 
the  principal  proceedings  in  the  course  of 
the  enquiry,  without  remembering  fre- 
quent instances  of  what  he  now  alluded  to. 

He  had  another  motive  for  wishing  to 
have  the  evidence  printed,  which  was, 
that  mankind  might  be  enabled  to  form 
a  judgment,  he  meant  in  order  to  esti- 
mate the  weight  of  the  arguments  used 
by  the  noble  earl  who  presides  in  the  court 
of  King's-bench.  Here  his  grace  made 
pointed  observations  on  several  of  the 
teamed  earl's  arguments,  particularly  re- 
specting Maule's  list  of  the  persons  who 
were  stated  in  his  report  to  bare  neves 
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been  at  sea,  though  occupsring  ciril  offioet 
in  the  hospital.  This  fabricated  Ikt  he 
had  fully  proved,  he  presumedy  to  every 
one  of  their  lordships,  to  have  beeu  foonded 
in  misrepresentation  and  falisehood;  but 
what  was  the  learned  earl's  ccmclusion 
from  bis  proofii  and  clear  detection  of  the 
witness?  very  novel  and  extraordinary 
indeed!  Such  logic,  he  hoped,  as  he 
ahould  never  hear  again  resorted  to  in  an  i 
House  of  Parliament.  Maule>  in  his  list, 
made  a  return  of  21  of  those  praitaded 
landmen  who  had  filled  civil  offices  in  the 
hospital.  He  himself  made  such  an  en* 
quiry  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  and  the 
ineans  of  information  would  admit  of;  and 
had  proved  Ihat  five  out  of  the  21  were 
persons  who  had  been  bred  seamen^  or 
bad  ^rved  at  sea,  and  some  of  them  had 
had  rank.  Oh!  says  the  learned  earl, 
Maule  might  have  searched  in  an  hurry, 
and  possibly  may  be  mistaken  in  the  five 
instances  alluded  to ;  but  that  no  more 
than  five  having  appeared  to  be  seamen,  b 
a  demonstrative,  nay  certain  proof,  that 
the  remainder  were  landmen. 

He  was  no  less  severe  on  Uiat  part  of 
the  learned  earl's  speech  which  related  to 
his  lordship's  conduct  respecting  Mellish 
the  contracting  butctor,  the  alterations  of 
the  charter,  and  his  lordship's  avowed 
preference  to  an  arbitrary  instead  of  a 
limited  power,  b^ng  invested  in  t&ose 
entrustea  with  the  government  of  the 
hospital.  The  noble  and  learned  earl  had 
indeed  step|)ed  beyond  the  line  which  his 
prudence  and  caution  genandly  prescribed, 
lor  he  contended  fairly  and  openly,  that 
the  fewer  hands  the  management  o£  Green- 
wich hpspital  was  entrusted  in,  the  better; 
and  in  a  single  sentence,  at  once  con- 
diimned  a^y  controul  or  limitation  of  the 
power  vested  in  the  first  \(xtA  of  the  Ad« 
miralty,  but  what  his  lordship's  ovn  good 
judgment  mi^t  suggest;  in  short,  indsvi- 
dufiu  responsibility  was  proCersed  to  any 
anterfereMce  orclieck  which  might  be  sop* 
posed  to  be  lodged  in  the  cqurt  of  direc- 
tors or  gienerd  court. 

His  grace,  after  pfQMng  his  compliments 
to  a  n(£le  earl  and  a  noble  viscount  (losdB 
Chesteufield  and  Su^ey)  who  had  acted 
so  commendable  and  jealous  a  part  in  be- 
half of  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
mtered  into  a  long  historical  narrative  of 
the  Bill  for  pi^eventiog  the  sale  of  the 
^rks  of  assue  places,  and  gave  broad 
hints,  that  the  noble  lord  on  the  woolsack 
had  designedly  made  such  amendments  in 
Ihe  Bill|  as  bis  lorddiip  fiuesaw  iwuld  hara 


furnished  these  who  secretly  disliked  the 
Bill,  with  a  pretence  for  getting  it  flung 
over  the  taUe  of  the  other  House;  and, 
as  it  literally  happened,  ef  beins  the  cause 
of  having  it  kicfced  out  of  that  House  into 
the  lobby.  This,  he  said,  was  indecent, 
and  betrajed  a  want  of  that  respect  which 
the  Houses  owed  reciprocally  to  each 
other ;  and  tbou^  it  would  be  yery  idle 
now  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the 
aubject,  he  doubted  much  if  the  other 
House,  from  ill-founded  motivvs  of  jea* 
lousT,  had  not  rather  stepped  a  Httle  out 
of  their  way  to  spend  their  resentment  in 
what  administered  no  just  cause  of  offenea. 
The  Lord  Chai^ccUor  replied  with  preat 
warmth;  said  he  was  Aoiwthe  inimiMi- 
tions  thrown  ont  b^  the  noble  duke;  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  nse  and  state  objections 
to  any  informal  proctedinfls  going  on  in 
that  House;  that  a  sense  of  duty  waa  wiiat 
ur|^  him  to  rise  on  the  present  occasioii, 
as  It  did  upon  a  former  one  alluded  to  by 
the  noble  duke;  and  asserted,  that  he 
never  presumed  to  rise  "and  oooCroul  the 
sense  of  the  House,  but  in  instances  in 
which  the  form  of  their  proceedings  waa 
about  to  be  departed  from. 

The  Earl  of  MaasfiM  made  a  reply  in 
defence  of  his  speedb  on  the  7th  instant, 
upon  the  several  points  rtspectibg  the 
charter,  the  afiair  of  the  contracting 
butcher,  «ui  said  the  noble  duke's  coo- 
duct  was  sttcb,  as  that  those  who  diflfored 
in  opinion  with  his  graee,.  were  idwaya 
prepared  for  what  they  were  taught  to 
expect 

The  Duke  of  Richmond^  in  n»iy  to 
what  had  fiillen  irom  ^  leamefl  eail, 
contended,  that  he  had  truly  and  caadidKr 
stated  the  grounds  fi^om  which  his  loro- 
ship's  conclusions  had  been  drawn.  Ha 
was  far  from  hinting,  that  the  learned  eail 
had  talked  nonsense,  or  waa  abeurd,  or  of 
imputing  his  lordship's  conduot  to  anjr  bad 
motive.  Of  the  latterhe  had  no  suspicion, 
and  of  the  fiMrmer  no  person  eoold  think 
higher  of  his  lordship's  abilitias  than  he 
did.  So^nuioh  and  no  more,  he  was  ready- 
to  grant;  but  susely  the  learned  ea^l  in 
the  pfenitude  of  his  wisdom,  proftssional 
knowledge,  and  great  powers  of  oratory^ 
could  not  lay  claim  to  an^infidlibiiity  aduch 
was  denied  to  every  other  man.  It  waa 
na  proof  susely  of  ma  want  of  reapeoC,  to 
give  his  lordsnip  to  understand,  that  hb 
speeoh  of  the  preoechng  Monday,  was  not 
quite  so  convinchig,  bdUiaat,  and  able,  aa 
his  speeches  wera  wont  to  be. 
i^ter  throwinff  Bome  dagt««  of  ri^Beol^ 
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upon  the  lettmed  earl'^  clfdm  to  in^ibi- 
lity,  he  refcited  to  sereral  parts  of  the  evi- 
dence which  had  been  imlivered  at  their 
]«rdshtp§'  bar,  and  the  very  novel  and  ex* 
traordlnary  arguments  and  conclusions 
which  his  lor&hip  had  diawn  from  it. 
He  dwelt  for  a  consideraUe  time  on  the 
case  of  the  contracting  botcher,  Mellish, 
and  the  several  defaces  set  up  by  his 
lordshio  in  behalf  of  the  directors  for  the 
rsnewalof  that  contract,  after  Meilish  had 
been  cowvicted^  of  the  most  gross  and 
shameiul  frauds.  The  noble  earl  had  de- 
fended the  contractor  and  the  directors  in 
a  manner  the  most  uncommon  he. ever 
heard.  In  the  instance  of  the  first  con- 
ineti<my  his  lordship  supposed,  that  what 
was  reaHy  aind  fully  proved  micht  not  be 
true:  and  on  the  second  convictibn,  thai 
he  pern)! tted  jud^ent  to  go  agninst  him, 
though  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  inno- 
cence. But  supposing,  says  his  lordship^ 
that  MeUtsh  was  teally  guilty  of  what  he 
had  been  charged  with,  the  directors,  by 
renewing  the  contract  the  third  time  witli 
htaa,  were  justifiable,  as  they  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  retrieving  his  character. 
He  had  often  heard,  that  to  save  a  rogue 
fronk  the  gallows,  wat  the  way  to  have 
htm  cut  your  throat,  but  never  before 
heardv  that  it  was  necessary  to  continue  a 
ooflBexien  with  a  man,  convicted  of  cheat- 
11^  merely  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
raerievii^  his  character,  or  m  other  words, 
im  give  mm  a  frerfi  opportunity  of  repeat- 
mc  his  foAner  frauds  m  the  first  instance, 
aM  A  passport  to  enable  him  to  cheat  the 
rest  cS  mankind  besides.  His  grace  in* 
sitfted,  diat  it  was  th)e  duty  of  the  dkectors 
to  have  immediately  set  their  face  against 
HeHidi,  aad'  dieir  failing  in  the  perform- 
aoce  of  it^  furnished  a  most  dangerous 
esainple  to  every  person  connected  with 
the  hospifeai,  and  was  liule  short  of  a 
professed  invitation  to  cheat,  under  the 
pro6ectioD  of  these  to  whom  ittf  manage- 
ment in  the  sev.^ral  departments  was  en- 
tfosted.  He  said  such  an  open  encou- 
r^ement  to  pubhc  rapine  antf  fraud,  was 
replete  with  the  most  mischievous  conse* 
qaenoei,  and  enabled  the  man  thus  pro- 
teeted  to  become  a  monopolist,  and  of 
ctiafie  a  public  plunderei^,  to  any  amount^ 
havQig  the  market  entirely  in  hfs  own 
pcMver.  He  had  lately  heard  of  an  instance 
wlHcb  conirmed  him  stronger  iri  the  truth 
of  what  he  had  now  asserted,  respecting 
4hns  Mdhsh ;  idiich  was,  that  having  found 
tl^  a  persoQ  had  entered  into  a  contract 
£ae4ip^ying  the  demoA  of  govenimetit 


at  Portsmouth  with  fresh  beef,  he  had  oA 
fered  5001.  to  the  contractor,  though  he 
accepted  the  contract  upon  lower  termi 
than  he  did,  mrereljr  to  prevent  him  frond 
being  connected  with  government.  He 
was*  not  then  in  possession  of  the  proofs, 
but  he  undertook  to  bring  proofs  of  it 
early  in  the  next  session  of  parliament. 
His  grace  adverted  to  a  great  many  pas^ 

aes  in  the  learned  earl's  speech,  parti- 
arly  the  false  return  made  by  Mauie  of 
persons  appointed  to  civil  offices  who  had 
never  been  at  sea.  He  observed  on  se* 
veral  piV>visions  in  the  first  charter,  whidi 
were  omitted  in  that  of  1775;  and,  in 
short,  went  through  the  whole  of  the 
learned  earl's  speech,  and  confuted  hi* 
lordship's  hiw  doctrmes. 

Hie  grace  observed  on  the  political  con-f 
duct  of  the  learned  earl  whosp(^e  last, 
aad  repisated,  that  he  was  fuUy  convmced 
of  his  lordship's  very  great  abilities ;  he 
knew  they  were  indeed  very  poweiful,  and 
his  country  had  just  cause  to  lament  that 
they  were.  It  was  to  those  abilities,  to 
(hose  delusive  eicpredsions  of  the  noble 
earl,  that  ^<  we  had  passed  the  Rubicon,'' 
that,  **  the  sword  was  drawn,  and  the 
sdeibbard  thrown  away,*^  that  «  the  whole 
continent  of  North  America,  by  a  fiction 
in  law  politics,  was  represented  as  com>^ 
pletely  as  the  county  or  Middlesex,  in  the' 
British  parliament,"  and  <<  that  if  we  did 
not  kill  the  Americans  they  would  kill  us,'' 
which  fbrmed  the  true  cause  of  all  the  ca<^ 
lamities  that  this  country  now  felt,  or  was 
threatened  with,  as  well  as  all  the  miseries 
and  distresses  under  which  every  part  of 
the  Britiiii  empire  laboured. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield  charged  the 
noble  dokewith  misrepresenting  what  he 
said,  relative  to  Mellish  the  contractor. 
The  noble  duk^  had  given  to  him  a  kii\d 
of  argument,  which  he  had  never  urged ; 
the  noble  duke,  among  the  variety  of 
things  which  he  chose  to  select  out  of  hia 
speech  for  the  purposes  of  controverting 
ttiem,  had  imputed  to  him  a  declaration, 
that  the  reason  of  the  board  of  directors 
havinff  contracted  again  with  Mellish 
after  his  conviction,  was  to  give  htm  an  op* 
portunity  of  retrieving  his  character ;  on 
this  tk^  noble  duke  had  reasoned  pretty 
largely, 'and  had  triunmhed  not  a  little. 
Uimrtum^ly  the  noble  doke'«  triumph 
whB  groufndles&^he  had  never  used  tne 
argument,  nor  any  thing  like  it.  He  was 
io  the  recollection  of  their  lordifhips,  whe* 
ther  his*  argument  was  not  diametrically ' 
opposite  I  ia  tdkiHg  of  the  seasons  Aat 
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tnight  influence  Mellish  to  seek  a  new  con«. 
tract  with  the  hospital,  he  had,  among 
other  things  said,  that  probably  he  might 
v^ish  to  retrieve  his  character  with  the 
hospital ;    but  he  had  never  suggested  an 
idea,  that  it  was  the  reason  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  minds  of  the  directors  to  con* 
tract  with  him  a€resh.     In  justification  of 
their  having  done  so,  he  begged  to  bring 
to  the  recollection  of  the  House  what  had 
been  said  by  Mr.  Gust  and  Mr.  Marsh, 
both  of  whom  had  deposed  that  the  con- 
tract of  Mellish  was  cheaper  by  300/.  than 
that  of  any  other  person,   and  that  his 
contract  was  so  cautiously  guarded,  that 
if  the  servants  of  the  hospital  did  their 
duty,   it  was  impossible  for  any  new  fraud 
to  happen ;  and  he  had  added,  that  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  captain    millie 
and  Moore,  the  cook,  there  nad  not  been 
the  smallest  complaint  of  bad  meat  at  the 
hospital  since  June  1775. — As  to  the  ex- 
pressions which  the  noble  duke  had  re- 
peated, concerning  what  fell  from    him 
some  years  since,  on  the  subject  of  the 
American  war,  he  was  exceedingly  obliged 
to  the  noble  duke  for  having  mentioned 
them,  since  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  what  had  been  most  grossly 
misrepresented,  over  and  over  again,  both 
within  doors  nnd  without.    The  expre^* 
sions  were  not  used  by  him  on  one  and 
the  same  occasion.      When  the  Boston 
Port  Bill  came  before  that  House,  and 
Jtheir  lordships  were  debating  it,  he  had 
troubled  the  House  with  his  sentiments 
upon  it.      He  had  discussed  the  alterna- 
tive   at  that    time  under   consideration, 
whether  it  was  more  wise  to  give  up  the 
colonies,  or  to  endeavour  by  a  system  of 
coercion  to  recover  them,  and  bring  them 
back  to  their  allegiance  and  dependence 
on  this  country.     He  had  taken  the  argu- 
ment in  both  points  of  view ;  he  hud  said, 
"  If  this  Bill  pass,  your  choice  is  over,  and 
your  election  made ;  you  must  go  on,  you 
will  have  passed  the  Rubicon.**     This  was 
the  mode  m  which  he  used  the  expression ; 
he  had  not  said,  "  We  had  passed  the  Ru- 
bicon."    The  other  expressions  he  had 
dropped  long  afterwards,  during  the  war, 
•  on  the  Proliibitory  Bill,  and  on  a  motion 
for  a  cessation  of^^  hostilities.     On  those, 
and  several  other,  questions  as  they  arose, 
he  argued  upon  the  existing  circumstances 
at  the  time  ;  "  Great  Britain  at  war  with  ; 
America,   the   Americans  in  arms,   and  i 
acting  in  a  hostile  and  offensive  manner  ' 
against  this  country," — having  so  stated  j 
it,  he  bad  quoted  an  address  made  by  j 
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Gustavus  Adolphus  to  his  soldiery ;  an 
address  well  known,  <<  There  is  the  enemy, 
if  you  don't  kill  them,  they  will  kill  you.'' 
It  had  been  his  opinion  at  the  time;  it 
was  his  opinion  now ;— ^and  why  ? — Tlwre 
must  be  two  parties  to  the  making  of 
peace ;  it  was  not  enough  for  one  of  the 
contending  powers  to  be  willing  to  end  a 
war,  thd  other  must  consent  to  end  it 
likewise. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the 
House  divided  on  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond's motion :  Contents  18;  NoQ-Con- 
tenU  43. 

Debates  in  the  Lords  on  the  AduUery 
Bill.l^  March  11.  The  Bishop  o{  Landoff 
(Dr.  Shute  Barrington)  rose  to  propose 
a  Bill  ^<  for  the  more  effectual  Discours^e- 
ment  of  the  Crime  of  Adultery.**  The 
learned  prelate  introduced  this  Bill  with  a 
feeling  and  eloquent  exordium.  He  re* 
presented,  with  great  pathos,  the  private 
miseries  consequent  on  such  onences, 
and  the  misfortunes  to  the  state  from, 
a  cause  which  became  so  much  the  more 
dangerous,  from  its  being  a  domestic 
one.  In  the  more  ancient  annals  of  oor 
country,  this  offence  has  been  much  less 
frequent,  because  punished  with  greater 
severity ;  and  it  was  remarkable  that  in 
the  17  years  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  whom 
he  might  pronounce,  without  fearing  the 
imputation  of  sacrilege,  as  exemplary  a 

Erince  as  any  of  his  predecessors,  there 
ad  been  as  many  divorces  as  had  hap* 
pened  during  the  whole  history  of  the 
country  put  together,  since  its  transactions 
had  been  submitted  to  written  record. 
There  were  two  reasons  for  this  :  the 
total  extinction  of  the  internal  monitor  of 
shame,  in  the  present  period,  which  had 
been  felt  by  our  forefathers  with  its  due 
force,  and  kept  them  from  the  commission  ^ 
of  an  offence  wherein  that  sensation 
was  most  particularly  appealed  to.  The 
other  reason  was,  an  uijudicious  mitigation 
of  the  penal  laws  with  regard  to  the  com- 
mission of  this  crime.  By  the  common 
law  of  England,  no  woman  afler  a  divorce 
was  permitted  to  regain  her  dower,  nor  to 
marry  again  within  a  limited  time.  A 
method  of  evading  this  salutary  statute 
had  been  discovered  by  making  previous 
settlements,  or  by  entering  into  private  . 
bonds ;  so  that  a  woman  might  now  enjoy 
as  many  conveniencies  of  rank  and  situa-  • 
tion  after  a  compelled  dismisi»ion  from  her  . 
husband,  as  after  a  separation  from  him  by 
the  h^nd  of  providence,  and  in  a  situatioift 
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when  she  ha4  merited  every  thing  by  her 
conjugal  tenderness  and  fidelity.  The 
learnt  bishop  presented  his  Billy  which 
was  read  the  first  tipae. 

March  SO.  The  Bill  was  read  a'  second 
time. 

The  Earl  of  Effingham  objected  id  its 
^nmutment.  lie  believed  it  to  be  totally 
inadequate  to  the  purpose  proposed,  and 
that  no  possible  reformation  was  likely  to 
be  the  consequence  of  it.  Instead  of  pro- 
hibiting the  parties  o&nding  from  mar- 
yyin^  within  a  prescribed  period^  in  his 
ppinion,  the  most  e&ctual  punishment 
would  be  to  compel  them  to  an  immediate 
marriage,  within  twelve  hours  after  the 
decree  of  their  lordships  pronouncing  the 
divorce. 

The  Bishop  of  Landaff  said,  it  was  not 
by  any  means  his  expecution,  to  eradicate 
an  evil  of  so  copfirmied  a  kind ;  but  though 
the  effort  he  had  now  made,  might  not 
prove  adequate  to  the  entire  removal  of 
the  o&nce,  yet  if  it  contributed  to  stop 
the  growing  mischief,  and  to  produce  only 
a  oartial  cure,  it  would  not  be  without  its 
aovantages.  He  reminded  the  House  of 
the  shameful  height  to  which  the  vice  of 
fidultery  had  risen  amongst  us>  and  espe- 
cially in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  to  the 
fireat  misfortune  of  some  of  the  first  fami* 
Jies  in  the  kingdom.  He  explamed  his  in- 
tention to  be  that  of  fixing  a  brand  <^  in- 
famy on  an  adulteress,  that  naight.  operate 
as  a  terror  upon  the  mind,  and  prevent  the 
so  frequent  commission  of  the  crime. 

The  Earl  of  Cariidt  thought  that  no 
penal  statute  could  reach  a  mere  immo- 
rality. The  injunctions  of  a  higher  judi- 
cature were  the  laws  by  which  such  of*- 
fenders  were  to  be  corrected ;  and  if  per- 
sons so  far  forgot  their  duty  as  not  to  be 
intimidated  by  the  precepts  origmating 
from  that  superior  authonty,  be  did  not 
fuppose  they  were  capable  of  being  af- 
fected by  any  other  interposition.  It  was 
in  his  opinioo  unjust,  that  the  weaker  of- 
fender should  be  considered  as  the  greater 
culprit.  The  man  was  to  escape  punish- 
ment by  this  Bill ;  all  was  to  fall  on  the 
unfortunate  woman,  who  generally  pos- 
sessed jBtronger  indinations,  without  an 
jBKqua)  power  of  imposing  that  restraint  of 
thought,  and  r/^asoning^  concerning  con- 
aoquences,  which  the  learned  prelate  had 
betd  o^t  as  the  only  protection  against 
theoSence. 

The  Iswd  Chancellor  spoke  i^itb  pecu- 
liar feeQng,  strength;  ana  argument.    He 
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said  the  matter  immediately  before  the 
House  was,  whether  or  no  they  would 
take  into  their  consideration  a  method  for 
the  more  effectually  preventing  the  crime 
of  adultery?  That  was  the  appellation 
ascribed  to  the  Bill ;  and  if  they  rejected 
it,  they  pronounced  in  form,  that  they  were 
not  disposed  to  put  any  restraint  at  all 
upon  this  abominable  practice.  Whether 
or  no  the  means  prescibed  in  the  Bill  were 
likelv  to  prove  adequate  to  the  purpose, 
would  be  a  subject  for  inquiry  when  the 
House  should  be  in  a  committee  upon  it ; 
at  present,  the  plain  question  was.  Do 
you,  or  do  you  not,  thmk  it  worth  your 
while  to  interpose  by  some  method  for  the 
prevention  of^a  crime  that  not  only  sub* 
verts  domestic  tranquillity,  but  has  a  ten* 
dency,  by  contapninating  the  blood  of 
illustrious  families,  to  affect  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  in  its  nearest  interests?  The 
Bill  went  generally  to  all  mankind,  to 
every  husband  and  father  in  the  kingdom ; 
but  It  concerned  theu:  lordships  more  than 
any  other  order  of  people.  A  due  regard 
for  his  posterity  was  to  every  man  a  near 
and  dear  object ;  to  nobility,  the  most  im- 
portant to  which  they  could  possibly  ad- 
vert. He  begged  the  House  to  recollect, 
that  thf  purity  of  the  blood  of  their  de- 
scendants, was,  and  must  necessarily  be» 
an  essential  consideration  in  the  breast  of 
all  the  peers  of  the  kingdom.  Every  at* 
tempt  to  preserve  the  descent  of  peers  un* 
stained  and  perfectly  pure,  mented  their 
immediate  attention ;  for  his  part,  he  de- 
clared, he  saw  the  importance  of  the  Bill 
to  the  peerage  so  clearly,  that  if  he  had 
the  blood  of  forty  generations  of  nobOity 
flowing  in  his  veins,  he  could  not  be  more 
anxious  to  procure  it  that  assent  and  con- 
currence, which  it  deserved  from  their 
lordships.  He  did  not  agree  with  the 
noble  lord  who  spoke  last,  who  had  said 
that  adultery  was  a  mere  consideration 
of  mor^ty,  and  was  not  altogether  a' 
subject  of  human  legislation.  He  ob- 
served, that  when  inuaorality  went  so  far 
as  opc»ly  to  disturb  the  or4er  of  civil  so- 
oicty,  it  was  then  necessary  in  every  ci- 
vilized state  for  the  legislature  to  inter-, 
fere.  On  the  whole,  he  hoped  the  Bill 
would  go  to  a  pommittee,  because  aone 
of  their  lofdships  diq>uted  the  principle ' 
of  it ;  the  only  objection  was  to  the  se- 
verity of  one  clause ;  and  that  mipht  be 
debated  in  the  committee.  For  his  own 
part,  h^  diou^  it  a  very  proper  clause; 
for  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  enly 
method  ot  putting  a  stop  to  those  shame* 
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ful  intrigues  we  daily  heard  of»  of  payin] 
addresses  (called  honourable)  to  marrii 
women,  and  promising,  nay  even  entering 
into  contracts  to  marry  them  as  soon  as 
tbe^  can  be  divorced.  The  infamy  to 
which  the  woman  would  be  driven,  might, 
it  was  said,  occasion  her  to  be  a  common 
prostitute;  or  it  was  possible  she  mi^ht 
marry  some  other  man  mstead  of  the  adul- 
terer. These  arguments  had  no  weight 
with  him ;  for  if  any  man  could  be  so  mean 
as  to  marry  a  woman  under  such  circum- 
stances, he  roost  take  the  punishment  for 
his  pains.  But  as  it  was  chiefly  among 
persons  of  high  rank  that  this  crime  had 
prevailed,  and  occasioned  great  confu- 
sion, he  thought  no  infamy  too  great  to 
be  inflicted  on  the  adulteress,  who  now, 
by  means  of  a  divorce  and  marriage  with 
the  guilty  man,  boasted  her  reception  again 
in  the  circles  of  the  great  and  virtuous. 

The  Earl  of  Effingham  said,  that  the 
means  adopted  by  the  Bill  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  crime  was,  in  his  opinion, 
the  circumstance  of  all  others  the  most 
likely  to  increase  it.  The  woman  was  to 
be  precluded  from  marrying  with  the  gal- 
.  lant  on  whose  account  she  had  been  legally 
divorced,  and  yet  permitted  to  entef  into 
the  matrimonial  bond  with  any  other  per- 
son. If  she  should,  would  she  not  still  be 
liable  to  those  temptations  that  had  origi- 
nally seduced  her,  and  be  led  into  a  re- 
|>eated  commission  of  the  crime  with  her 
first  favourite  ?       , 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  also  spoke  on 
the  same  subject,  and  affirmed  that  no 
•ther  remedy  could  possibly  be  devised 
for  the  evil  but  this,  that  no  divorces  should 
be  permitted  at  alL  Men,  in  his  opinion, 
were  more  guilty  than  women,  and  it  was 
most  frequently  the  husband's  cruelty  or 
peslect  that  was  the  source  of  the  wife's 
inndeli^. 

The  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  committed 
iMithe  15th  of  April. 

April  15.  The  House  went  into  a  Com- 
CDittee  on  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Effingham  renewed  his  ob- 
jections to  the  Sill,  on  the  ground  of  its 
not  being  competent  to  cure  the  evils 
which  it  intended.  He  said,  that  when 
immorality  arose  to  such  a  height  as  to 
require  political  interference,  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  that  interference  was 
sufficient ;  he  therefore  begged,  as  he  had 
many  amendments  to  make  to  the  present 
Bill,  which  the  preamble  standing  would 
make  nugatory^  to  postpone  that  part  for 
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the  present  [Hie  question  was  accord- 
ingly put,  when  the  preamble  was  post«. 
poned.]  His  lordship  then  observed,  that 
as  the  Bill  at  present  was  to  prevent  the 
criminal  parties  from  ever  marrying  one 
another,  he  would  amend  that  part,  by 
obliging  them  to  marry  one  anotner,  and 
nobody  else.  His  lordship  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  the  alteration,  by  shewing  the 
mconveniences  of  this  part  of  the  Bill  in 
its  original  state,  and  the  restriction  this 
amendment  would  have  on  the  criminal 
parties,  who,  under  the  strong  influence 
of  unlawftd  passions,  could  be  restrained 
by  nothing  so  much,  in  his  opinion,  as  the 
dread  of  being  obliged  to  marry  that 
woman  who  would  permit  herself  to  be 
debauched. 

The  Bishop  of  Landaff  said,  he  could 
hardly  think  the  noble  earl  serious  in  this 
objection,  and  therefore  would  make  no 
answer  but  by  referring  him  to  experience, 
and  desiring  him  to  recollect  how  ineffec- 
tual such  a  method  had  hitherto  been  to- 
wards nipping  the  erowth  of  this  thriving' 
evil.  He  defended  the  principle  of  his 
Bill,  which  he  said  he  had  drawn  up 'with 
the  most  studious  attention ;  that  at  the 
second  readine  he  had  further  explained 
the  motives  which  induced  him  to  frame 
it,  rather  as  an  intimidating  law  than  as  a 
law  inflicting  punishmedt ;  and  on  that  oc- 
casion the  noble  lord  on  the  woolsack  had 
sa  ably  and  satisfactorily  pointed  out  not 
only  the  expediency  of  some  remedy  being 
applied  to  stop  the  progress  of  this  fa- 
shionable evil»  but  likewise  the  sufficiency 
of  the  depending  Bill  ^  that  he  should  not 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House  by  advanc- 
ing any  more  arguments  in  support  of  it, 
but  before  he  sat  down  he  thought  ft  ne- 
cessary to  observe,  that  the  Bill  had  beeil 
arraigned  as  partial,  because  it  imposed 
the  severest  punishment  on  the  weakest 
party.  In  answer  to  this,  he  had  only  to 
say,  that  he  was  justified  by  the  common 
law  and  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  land, 
both  of  which,  indeed,  in  this  case  had 
grown  into  disuse,  through  modem  polite* 
ness ;  but  if  this  Bill  should  be  found  in- 
adequate, he  would  study  some  other  more 
severe  in  its  penalties ;  and  he  would  caU 
upon  their  lordships,  as  they  wished  to 

E reserve  the  purity  of  their  own  noble 
lood,  and  to  transmit  their  honours  and 
estates  to  their  own  posterity ;  as  thd 
guardians  of  the  liberties,  civil  imd  reli- 
^ous,  of  the  people^  both  of  which  werto 
invaded  by  this  crime;  in  fine,  as  the 
friends  of  their  coaatry»  whichj  if  ogee  il 
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wab  sunk  in  dissoluteness  and  abandoned 
immorality^  would  soon  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  corruption  and  slavery — to  support  him 
in  this  important  duty, 
f  The  Bill  then  went  through  the  Com- 
mittee, was  reported,  and  passed  the  Lords 
on  the  19tb. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Adtdtery 
'BUI.'}  April  19.  The  Bill  for  the  more 
effectual  Discouragement  of  the  crime  of 
Adultery  was  brought  from  the  Lords. 

Mr.  Fox  hoped  gentlemen  would  attend 
•to  the  Bill,  and  not  let  it  pass  unnoticed. 
He  acknowledged  that  adultery  was  pre- 
valent to  an  alarming  degree,  and  divorces 
more  frequent  than  ever,  but  begged  the 
House  would  not,  from  their  idea  of  the 
heinousness  of  the  crime,  be  induced  to 
think,  that  every  mode  of  preventing  it 
that  diould  be  suggested,  was  fit  to  effect 
the  purpose.  The  present  Bill  might, 
upon  discussion,  be  tnought  not  only  ina- 
dequate to  the  end  it  aimed  at,  but  a  mat- 
ter more  likely  to  encourage  and  increase, 
than  check  adultery. 

Lord  Beauchamp  spoke  on  the  same  side. 
His  lordship  observed  that  there  had  been 
a  Bill  of  a  similar  tendency  brought  into 
that  House  some  few  years  since ;  which 
was  suffered  to  lie  oif'the  table  unnoticed 
for  three  weeks,  and  would  not  have  been 
at  all  attended  to,  had  not  a  reverend  pre- 
late sent  for  an  hon.  gentletnan,  now  no 
more,  who  had  a  seat  in  that  House,  and 
requested  him  to  move  for  its  being  read, 
and  after  a  full  discussion  the  Bill  was  re- 
jected. The  principle  of  that  Bill  and  the 
present  were  pretty  much  alike,  they  both 
went  to  punbh  the  women,  and  not  the 
male  sex,  who,  generally  speaking,  were 
most  to  blame.  Exclusive  of  thb  objec- 
tion, his  lordship  said  there  was  another 
/  which  struck  him  very  forcibly  respecting 
the  present  Bill,  and  that  was,  it  went  not 
only  to  punish  the  offending  woman,  but 
^  that  woman  happened  to  be  with  child, 
to  punish  the  unoffending  issue  by  bas- 
taroizing  it  when  it  came  into  the  world. 
This  eroct  of  the  Bill  his  lordship  repro- 
bated as  most  unjust  and  inhuman. 

Mr.  Montague  said  a  few  words  on  the 
hecessity  of  discussing  the  matter  fully,  as 
the  BiU,  if  passed,  would  be  a  fresh  penal 
statute,  ana  repeated  his  motion,  tnat  a 
day  might  be  fixed  on  for  the  second 
reading. 

Lord  Nugent  declared,  he  did  not  con- 
nider  the  present  bill  as  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penaltieSi  nor  did  he  see  it  in  the  samle 


light  with  the  noble  lord.  That  in  his 
ioea,  the  great  and  real  cause  of  the  pro- 
gress of  adultery,  was  that  abominable 
statute,  the  Marriage  Act,  a  Bill  that  struck 
at  the  root  of  personal  freedom,  and  which 
was  first  brpught  into  parliament  to  tickle 
the  vanity  of  some  noble  lords  in  the  other 
House.  His  lordship,  in  a  very  ludicrous 
manner,  examined  the  effects  of  the  Mar- 
riage Act,  declaring  it  to  be  a  wretched 
piece  of  policy,  tending  to  prevent  an 
union  of  willing  hearts,  and  to  hinder 
young  girls  from  giving  their  hands  to  such 
hearty  young  men  as  they  could  like  and 
love,  in  order  that  miserly  parents  might 
couple  youth  with  a^e,  beauty  with  deK>r^ 
mity,  health  with  disease.  To  the  Mar- 
riage Act,  and  that  alone,  he  attributed 
all  the  family  uneasinesses,  all  the  quarrels 
between  man  and  wife,  and  all  the  disobe- 
dience of  children  to  their  parents,  that 
had  been  so  remarkabfy  conspicuous  sincft 
the  passing  of  that  Bill  into  a  statute. 
The  present  Bill  he  viewed  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light  from  that  in  which  it  struck 
the  noble  lord.  It  did  not  appear  to  him 
to  be  near  so  -objectionable  as  the  former 
Bill  which  had  been  alluded  to.  Neither 
was  he  of  opinion  that  a  penal  statute 
against  adultery  would  have  an^  more  ef- 
fect than  a  penal  statute  against  smug- 
fling.  He  complimented  the  ladies  of 
bgland,  by  saying  that  he  was  sure 
there  were  more  good  women,  more 
chaste  wives,  and  more  happy  mothers  in 
this  kingdom  than  in  the  whole  world, 
Ireland  only  excepted  [a  loud  laugh], 
and  declared  that  much  to  the  honour  of 
Ireland,  he  had  found  upon  enquiry  that 
there  never  had  been  bin  two  instances  of 
divorce  before  the  Irish  parliament. 

Mr.  James  Luttrell  gave  his  reasons  for 
dissenting  entirely  from  the  present  Bill. 
A  principal  reason  was,  that  it  aimed 
chiefly  at  the  weaker  sex,  and  did  not  at 
all  go  to  punish  the  men.  He  took  occa- 
sion to  draw  a  comparison  between  the 
conduct  of  ministry  respecting  America, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  Bill  respecting 
women;  declaring,  that  the  quainter  it 
came  from  rendered  it  in  his  eyes  liable 
to  suspicion ;  had  it  been  brought  in  by 
those  two  worthy  prelates  who  had  done 
themselves  so  much  honour  by  opposing 
measures  tending  to  promote  the  further 
effusion  of  human  blood,  he  should  have 
thought  it  was  founded  in  meekness,  Chris- 
tianity, and  justice^  with  neither  of  which 
the  Bin  as  it  then  stood,  was  compatible, 
The  Bill  was  then  read  a  first,  tune*      ^ 
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May  4.  Mr.  F.  Montague  moved  for  the 
order  of  the  da^i  for  the  secood  reading  of 
the  Bill*  He  stated  the  necessity  of  pEO- 
ceeding  on  the  Bill  from  a  comparative 
view  of  the  number  of  divorces  of  the  pre- 
seDt  and  former  times,  observing,  that  from 
the  Reformation  to  die  beginning  of  the 
late  reign,  there  had  been  only  15  divorces 
on  the  records  of  parliament ;  during  that 
reign  there  had  been  22 ;  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  preseht  reign  to  the 
present  session,  there  had  been  42 ;  and 
the  table  of  the  other  House  was  now 
covered  with  applications  of  that  sort,  be- 
sides those  passing  throush  that  House. 
From  all  which  he  Ur^d  the  necessity  of 
t  law  for  the  prevention  of  a  crime  which 
so  much  disturbed  domestic  peace  and 
civil  society. 

Lord  Beauchamp  first  opposed  the  se- 
cond reading  on  account  of  the  thinness 
of  the  House,  and  afterwards  on  account 
of  its  inefficacy  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended ;  and  tor  its  inequality  in 
punishing  the  female  transgressor  only, 
without  inflicting  any  punishment  on  her 
male  co-offendeir.  He  thought  the  princi- 
pal clauses  of  the  Bill  inverted  would  an- 
swer a  better  purpose  than  in  their  present 
state.  He  attributed  the  increase  of  adul- 
tery, and  of  course  divorces,  to  the  Mar- 
riage Act,  which  laid  young  people  under 
^ch  restraints  of  parents  and  guardians, 
as  to  be  compelled  frequently  to  marry 
against  their  mclinations,  which  brought 
on  these  infidelities. 

Mr.  Fox  entered  into  a  long  discussion 
of  the  Bill,  the  preamble,  its  contents,  and 
tendency ;  he  too^  it  up  on  the  doctrine 
of  non-representi^tion,  which  he  said  had 
been  so  many  years  agitated  in  that  House; 
he  averred  the  ladies  to  be  totally  unre- 
presented, therefore  entitled  to  the  most 
tender  treatment,  in  cases  where  the  sexes 
were  to  be  distinguished.  He  then  in- 
veighed against  the  Bill  in  its  present  form, 
as  unequal,  unjust,  and  tyrannical,  tending 
to  do  more  hurt  than  good,  by  preventing 
the  fair  delinquents  from  makmg  the  only 
atonement  to  society  in  their  power  for 
past  errors,  and  driving  them  to  become 
common  prostitutes. 

Sir  G,  Yon^e  opposed  the  Bill  as  nuga- 
toiy  and  ioefiectual. 

Sir  Adam  Fergusson  traced  the  laws  of 
the  Romans  and  other  nations,  respecting 
adultery,  and  drew  a  general  conclusion 
firom  them  all,  that  it  must  be  founded  in 
reason  and  the  nature  of  things,  what  all 
civilised  nations  agree  in,  to  make  laws 
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for  the  prevention  df  adultery:  he  «trenu« 
ously  supborted  the  Bi)l. 

Lord  Ongley  ridiculed  the  idea  of  as- 
cribing the  increase  of  adultery  to  the 
Marriage  Act,  which  he  said  was  founded 
in  wisdom  and  prudence.  He  told  a  story 
of  a  commission  appointed  to  enquire  of 
the  Goodwin  Sanos :  no  intelligence  could 
be  found ;  at  last  the  commissioners  ap« 
plied  toa  verv  old  man,  who  said  he  re^ 
membered  the  building  of  Tenterdea 
church,  and  ever  since  tne  steeple  of  that 
church  had  been  reared,  the  sands  bad 
been  growing  up,  so  that  was  the  cause  o^ 
the  Goodwin  Sands.  He  might  as  well 
say,  that  the  increase  of  adultery  had  beeh 
owing  to  the  building  of  Westminster- 
bridge,  because  mady  assignations  have 
been  made  upon  that  bridge.  However, 
there  were  few  men  but  wh$t  Were  shock- 
ed at  the  idea  of  marrying  a  whore,  though 
they  might  be  pleased  with  a  temporary 
engagement;  and  probably  the  learned 
prelate  who  brought  in  the  Bill  might 
niever  live  to  see  three  more  marriages  of 
that  kind,  of  the  adulterer  marrying  the 
adulteress.  The  French  had  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  increase  of  divorces,  by 
the  introduction  of  their  petit  maitres,  fid- 
dlers and  dancing-masters,  who  had  been 
allowed  to  teach  our  wives  and  misses  to 
allemande,  and  to  twist  and  turn  them 
about  at  their  pleasure.  The  noble  lord 
condemned  that  clause  of  the  Bill,  which 
were  to  prevent  an  adulterous  wife  from 
marrying  at  all  one  twelvemonth  after  a 
divorce,  as  it  could  only  oblige  her  to  live 
for  a  year  in  a  state  of  fornication ;  and 
he  was  farther  of  opinion,  that  the  occa- 
sion of  adultery  was  in  the  men,  and 
not  in  the  women,  and  that  the  former,  if 
any,  were  the  object  of  punishment. 

Mr.  Moysey  supported  the  Bill.  He 
insisted  this  was  not  so  much  a  question  of 
speculation  as  of  public  justice :  that  the 
Bill  had  no  farther  object  in  view  than  was 
intended  by  every  Divorce  Bill  that  evej* 
passed,  if  the  legislature  could  have  been 
asked  their  intentions,  which  was  to  dis- 
grace the  offending  party ;  that  such  effect 
having  lately  been  defeated,  it  was  become 
absolutely  necessary  to  put  divorces  on  a 
better  footing,  or  to  stop  them  entirely. 
That  it  never  could  be,  nor  ought  it  to  be, 
the  intent  of  the  legislature  in  passing  a 
Divorce  Bill  to  benefit  the  adulteress,  and 
put  her  in  a  better,  situation  than  she  was 
m  before  such  Bill  passed.  That  by  n^a^« 
rying  the  adulterer  she  did  put  herself  in  a 
better  condition,  and   sheltered  herself 
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from  fliat  disgrace  in  which  the  legislature 
found  her;  for  before  such  Bill  passes  she 
is  a  divorced  woman,  for  adultery,  by  sen- 
tence of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  deprived 
of  alimony  and  unable  to  marry  at  all ;  but 
the  Divorce  Bills,  in  the  present  mode  of 
passing  them,  enable  her  to  run  into  the 
arm  of  the  adulterer,  in  defiance  of  the  old 
law  of  this  country,  with  her  dower  at  her 
back ;  for  she  was  always  sure  of  a  provi- 
sion from  the  legislature,  and  frequently 
too  great  a  one.  He  shewed  that  the  idea 
of  permitting  the  innocent  party  alone  to 
marry  was  not  new,  but  rounaed  in  the 
old  canon  law,  and  had  been  adopted  by 
our  own  acts  of  parliamei^t ;  and  he  cited 
the  canon  law  to  shew  that  a  woman  was 
not  fbrmerly  permitted  to  marry  the  adul- 
terer, even  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 
He  answered  many  of  the  objections  that 
had  been  made  to  this  BDl,  and  in  parti- 
cular to  that  of  the  partiali^  of  the  law  in 
punishing  the  woman  and  not  the  male 
ofibnder.  He  said  it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice of  all  ages,  and  almost  all  countries, 
and  that  confining  the  disgrace  of  inconti- 
nence so  much  to  the  woman  was  founded 
in  necessity,  and  not  incomnatible  with 
the  true  intent  of  the  sex ;  tor  all  penal 
laws  upon  the  men  must  ultimately  depend 
for  their  efficacy  upon  the  women.  And 
as  to  the  latter,  if  the  reproach  of  inconti- 
nence was  confined  to  them,  the  palm  of 
virtue  and  chastity  was  confined  to  them 
likewise.  That  the  trial  is  not  upon  their 
strength,  and  whilst  they  are  protected 
against  force,  they  would  be  ready  and 
willing  oti  their  parts  to  guard  themselves 
against  intrigue  and  seduction.  That  pe- 
nalties upon  the  male  ofPenders  in  such 
cases  would  be  an  injury  to  every  virtuous 
woman  in  the  kingdom,  and  would  detract 
from  her  merit ;  neither  would  it  be  a  bit 
more  desirable  to  the  husband,  who  would 
wish  to  owe  his  security  and  happfness  to 
his  wife  alone,  not  the  forbearance  of  men, 
or  penal  restrictions  put  upon  that  sex. 
He  concluded  strongly  in  fhvour  of  the  Bill. 
The  question  being  put,  that  the  Bill  be 
now  read  a  second  time;  the  House  di- 
vided: 

Tellers. 
v-.„    fMr.  Frederick  Montagu  -1    j^ 

^*^^  iSir  William  Guise J   ^ 

xi^—   CLord  G.H.  Cavendish  -  -l    -, 

N^»*  isir  George  Yonge }   ^^ 

So  It  passed  in  the  negative:  and  it  was 
Ordered  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
lisle  upon  this  day  four  ttidntbt. 


Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Bill  to 
vest  the  sole  Right  of  printing  Almanacks  in 
the  two  Universities,']  April  l6.  Lord 
jYor^^  informed  the  House,  that  the  right 
of  printing  Almanacks  had,  for  upwards  of 
two  centuries,  been  enjoyed  exclusively 
by  the  two  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  the  company  of  stationers. 
That  the  right  had  been  exercised  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  royal  grants,  which 
bad  till  very  lately  been  held  to  be  full 
and  legal  authority.  That  the  stationer's 
company,  carrying  on  a  trade  in  Bibles, 
Psalters,  and  Almanacks,  had  for  a  long 
time  been  the  sole  venders  of  the  latter, 
and  had  paid  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  an  annuity  of  50(V.  each, 
for  the  transfer  of  their  right  to  print  Al- 
manacks. That  the  two  universities  had 
employed  this  sum  for  the  benefit  of  learn- 
ing, havine  printed  a  number  of  books 
useful  to  stuoents.  That  it  was  owing  to 
this  annuity,  that  such  elegant  editions  of 
the  Bible,  Common  Prayer  Book,  &c. 
came  from  the  presses  of  each  university. 
That  within  the  last  three  years,  a  private 
stationer  had  thought  proper  to  combat 
the  ri^ht  of  the  stationers'  company,  to 
print  Almanacks  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
traders.  Hiat  the  matter  had  gone  through 
a  long  course  of  litigation,  the  issue  of 
which  was,  that  the  courts  had  determined 
that  the  right  was  not  legally  vested  in  the 
company.  The  stationers'  company, 
therefore,  having  their  own  title  set  aside, 
and  imagining  the  title  of  the  two  imiver- 
sities  was  equally  precarious,  as  it  origin 
nated  in  a  similar  manner,  refused  any 
longer  to  pay  for,  or  exercise  the  right  of 
printing  Almanacks,  supposed  to  be  vest- 
ed in  tne  two  universuies.  The  l6ss  of 
these  annuities,  his  lordship  described  as  a 
matter  which  would  be  extremely  incon- 
venient to  die  universities,  and  prejudicial 
to  the  cause  of  leaminff.  He  pointed  out 
the  propriety  of  allowing,  in  this  case, 
that  the  right  of  printing  Almanacks  should 
be  legallv  given  to  those  who  had  so  long 
enjoyed  it  without  abuse,  and  who  had, 
by  a  variety  of  court  decrees,  been  led  to 
imagine,  that  the  grants  under  the  autho« 
rity  of  which  they  exercised  it,  were  com- 
petent to  empower  them  to  hold  the  right 
exclusively.  He  concluded  with  moving. 
That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  <<  A  B3I 
for  vesting  the  sole  right  of  printing  Al- 
manacks for  the  time  to  come  in  the  two 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Capibridgd, 
and  the  company  of  stationers  respect- 
ively .••  ' 
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Mr.  Turner  said  he  saw  no  reason  why 
the  stationers'  company  should  ha?e  an 
exclusive  right  to  print  Almanacks  more 
than  any  other  person.  He  did  not  like 
the  motion,  because  it  tended  to  introduce 
a  novelty,  and  to  authorise  a  monopoly. 
He  had  not  any  wish  to  deprive  the  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  of  an 
advantage ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought 
they  deserved  every  encouragement  which 
the  legislature  could  give  them,  but  he 
did  pot  see  that  the  present  motion  tended 
to  procure  them  any  material  benefit ;  500^ 
was  too  paltry  a  sum  to  warrant  the  creat- 
ing a  monopoly  in  a  trade  which  ought  to 
be  open.  He  had  much  rather  that  the 
sum,  if  necessary  for  the  sake  of  public 
learning,  should  be  paid  specifically  to 
each  university  for  that  purpose,  out  of 
the  public  money.  Indeed,  the  univer- 
sities might  themselves,  save  it  out  of  their 
respective  revenues  annually,  by  only  put- 
ting up  a  chimney-piece  less  every  year, 
or  checking  the  increase  of  their  architec- 
tural ornaments^  The  universities  were 
two  of  the  richest  corporate  bodies  in  the 
kmgdom,  and  therefore  could  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  loss  of  such  a  trifle  as  5001. 
a  year  each. 

Mr.  T.  Townshend  begged  leave  to  set 
his  hon.  friend  right;  the  two  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  very  far 
from  being  the  richest  corporate  bodies  in 
the  kingdom ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
not  even  rich.  He  comm^ded  the  mo- 
tion, thought  it  extremely  proper,  and 
Jioped  it  would  meet  with  no  opposition. 

Mr.  Jackson  (counsel  to  the  board  of 
trade  and  university  of  Cambridge)  urged 
the  utility  of  Almanacks,  and  uie  neces- 
sity of  tneir  being  printed  under  autho- 
rity, and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
them'  the  vehicles  of  authentic  informa- 
tion. He  enlarged  on  their  import  to  lite- 
rature and  to  religion,  declaring  that  the 
litulrgy  was  scarcely  intelligible  without 
them ;  he  mentionecl,  that  several  old  sta- 
tutes in  the  days  of  Henn^  6,  enforced  the 
observance  of  certain  religious  fasts  and  fes- 
tivals under  very  severe  penalties,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  move- 
able fasts  and  feasts  without  a  correct  Al- 
manack. He  concluded  with  remarking, 
that  the  careful  preservation  of  the  liturgy 
was  properly  vested  in  the  head  of  the 
,church,  whence  he  argued  the  analogous 
wisdom  of  vesting  the  right  of  preparing 
and  (>rinting  Almanacks  in  the  two  uni- 
versities and  the  stationers'  company. 

Mr.  Dempster,  said  the  noble  lord's  de* 


claration,  that  the  voice  of  law  had  pro* 
claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  printing  Al- 
manacks illegal,  was  to  hun  a  sufficient 
ground  for  objecting  to  the  motion.  That, 
added  to  this,  he  thought  it  highly  unjust 
to  deprive  an  individual,  who  had  put  him- 
self to  the  trouble  and  expence  of  a  law- 
suit with  an  opulent  body  of  men,  of  the 
enjoyment  of  that  right  which  the  taws  of 
hb  country  had  declared  he  was  warranted 
to  exercise.  That,. instead  of  incurring  a 
loss  for  his  pubUc  spirit,  the  individual 
ought  to  be  rewarded  and  encouraged,  for 
having  laid  open  a  trade,  which  had  for  so 
long  a  period  as  two  centuries  been  illegally 
monopolized.  That  all  monopolies  were 
odious  and  unjust ;  and  although  he  did 
not  wish  to  deprive  the  two  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  of  50(V.  a  year 
each,  he  could  not  consent  to  agree  to  a 
motion  for  a  Bill,  authonsing  the  stationers' 
company  to  hold  the  trade  of  manufiEtc- 
turing  Almanacks  exclusively,  the  profit 
of  which  every  individual  stationer  had  a 
right  to  participate  in.  He  ridiculed  the 
idea,  that  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England  was  uninteUigible  without  an  Al- 
manack. 

Mr.  Montague  observed,  that  every 
gentleman  seemed  agreed  to  favour'  the 
universities,  though  some  objected  to  fa- 
vouring the  stationers'  company.  He  said, 
the  trade  of.  Almanack -making  and  selling 
was  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  ought  not, 
like  other  businessesj  to  be  exercised  at 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  every  ignorant  per- 
son, and  therefore  thought  the  stationers' 
compikny  were  the  fittest  hands  to  place 
itin. 

Mr.  Rotis  said,  that  though  monopolies 
in  general  deserved  opposition,  yet  there 
were  many  branches  of  trade,  which,  for 
a  variety  of  cogent  reasons,  required  le- 
gal restriction,  and  that  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thin^  for  the  legislature  to  interpose 
its  authonty  in  such  cases ;  that  the  busi- 
neBS  of  making  and  selling  Almanacks,  in 
particular,  called  for  legal  restriction;  Uiat 
m  every  proceeding  of  the  courts  of  law 
and  equity,  the  dates  of  months  and  yeans 
were  most  material  points ;  it  was  highly 
necessary  therefore,  for  the  security  of  th^ 
prcperty  of  the  subject,  that  it  should  not 
be  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  print  a  par* 
tial  Almanack,  or  an  Almanack  calculated 
to  serve  some  particular  purpose.  Alma* 
nacks  ought  not  to  be  printed  at  rapdom, 
but  the  ri^ht  of  printing  them  ought  to 
be  ve^ed  m  some  body  of  people,  niq^ 
likely  to  abuse  .that  right,  and  capable  of 
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continuing  to  exercise  it  with  that  care  and 
punctuality,  indispensably  requisite  in  a 
work  of  such  continuid  rieference  on  the 
most  important  occasions  as  an  Almanack. 
Hie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

April  28.  TW  said  Bill  was  presented 
by  lord  North  and  read  a  first  time. 

Mr.  Dempster  moVed,  that  the  second 
reading  should  be  that  day  three  months. 
He  said  it  was  an  unfair  monopoly ;  that 
a  decision  had  already  been  giVen  in  a 
court  of  law  against  it ;  and  that  it  would 
dimmish  the  revenue.  He  mentioned  the 
general  liberty  given  in  Scotland  for  any 
person  to  publish  almanacks,  which  made 
the  booksellers  studious  to  be  correct ;  and 
asserted,  that  the  Scotch  almanacks  were 
better  than  those  of  the  stationers'  com- 

Ijbe  House  divided  on  Mr.  Dempster's 
motion : 

Tellers. 

Y«As  \  ^^  George  Yonge      -    -  j     ^q 
^*^*  J  Mr.  Dempster  .    -    -    -J     *^ 

NoKs  5  ^^^  *^S^"^  Newdigate      - 1    .^q 
^^^^  jMr.Croftes \   ^^ 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative ;  and  the 
Bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time. 

April  29.  A  Petition  of  Thomas  Camau, 
citizen  and  bookseller  of  London,  was  pre- 
vented to  the  House,  and  read ;  setting 
forth, 

"  That,  in  the  year  1778,  the  petitioner 
printed  and  published  an  almani^ck,  under 
the  title  of  •  A  Diary  for  the  year  of  our 
«  Lord  1774,  being  tne  seconS  after  Bis- 

*  sextiic,  or  leap-year,  and  the  14th  year 
<.of  his  present  Majesty,  and  the  23rd  of 
•^  the  New  Stile  used  in  Great  Britain,  by 

*  Keuben  Berrow,  late  assistant  astronomer 
<  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  and  teacher  of 

*  the  mathematics  at  Greenwich,'  and 
Bold  and  continued  to  sell  the  same  until 
about  the  middle  of  November  1773,  at 
which  time  the  master  and  keepers,  or 
wardens,  and  commonalty,  of  the  mystery  or 
art  of  stationers  of  the  city  of  London,  as* 
suming  and  usurping  to  themselves  an  ex- 
dttsbre  privilege  of  printing  and  pubHshine 
almanacks  and  prognostications,  and  all 
manner  of  books  and  pamphlets  tending 
to  the  same  purpose,  imder  pretence  of 
letters  patent  granted  by  king  James  the 
Ist,  dat^d  the  8th  of  March,  m  the  ISth 
vear  of  his  reign,  to  the  then  master  and 
keepers,  or  wardens,  and  commonalty,  of 
the  said  company  of  stationers,  and  their 
fttccessorsi  for  that  purpose,  and  conceiv-, 


ing  that  the  petitioner  had  illegally  en-i 
croached  on  such  their  supposed  exclusive 
right,  did,  in  Hilary  term  1774,  file  a  bill 
in  the  court  of  Chancery  against  the  pe-* 
jtitioner,  statins  the  aforesaid  patent,  and 
complaining  of  such  pretended  illegal  en- 
croachment of  the  petitioner,  and  praying 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  petitioner 
from  printing  and  selling  such  almanack 
or  diary ;  and  that,  by  the  practice  of  the 
said  court,  the  mere  filing  the  complainant's 
bill,  and  a  certificate  thereof  from  the  six 
clerks  of  the  bill  being  filed,  and  an  affi- 
davit of  the  facts  stated  in  such  bill,  are, 
in  the  first  instance,  deemed  a  sufficient 
ground  for  granting  such  injunction,  with- 
out any  notice  given  to  the  defendant  to 
shew  cause  against  it ;  and  on  such  ground 
an  injunction  was  applied  for  against  the 
petitioner,  to  restrain  him  from  printing 
and  selling  his  said  almanack  or  diary; 
and  the  petitioner,  not  having  any  notice 
of  such  bill  having  been  filed,  or  of  such 
intended  application,  was  thereby  de- 
prived of  any  opportunity  of  shewing  cause 
against  and  opposing  the  said  application, 
and  an  injunction  was  by  such  means  ob- 
tained against  the  petitioner,  until  he 
should  have  put  in  a  full  answer  to  the 
plaintiff's  bill,  and  the  court  should  make 
further  order ;  and  that  the  petitioner  af* 
terwards  put  in  his  answer  to  the  com- 
plainant's bill,  and  denied  the  whole 
equity  thereof,  and  did  then  apply  to  dis- 
solve the  said  injunction;  and,  on  the  1st 
of  March  1774,  the  petitioner  obtained 
an  order  to  be  at  liberty  to  sell  his  said 
almanacks,  under  certain  restrictions ;  and 
the  said  order  further  directed,  that  a  case 
should  be  made  for  the  opinion  of  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  that  two 
Questions  should  be  stated  thereon,  the 
nrst  of  which  should  be,  *  Whether  the 

*  grant  made  to  the  plaintifis,  the  sta* 

<  tioners'  company,  be  general,  or  restrain- 

<  ed  to  such  almanacks  and  prognostica- 

*  tions  as.  should  be  licensed  or  allowed  by 

<  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishop 

<  of  London,  or  either  of  them,  for  the 

*  time  being ;'  and  the  second  question 
should  be,  *  Whether  the  crown  hath  a 
^  prerogative  and  power  to  grant  the  same 

*  to  the  plaintifis,  ejcclusive  of  any  6thet 

<  or  others;*  and  all  necessary  facts  were 
directed  to  be  stated  in  the  said  case;  and 
that  the  said  case  was,  first  in  Hilary  term 
1775,  and  afterwards  in  the  Easter  term 
following,  solemnly  argued  in  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas,  on  the  said  two  questions; 
and  the  chief  justice  and  the  three  puisne 
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judgct  of  the  said  court  uoanimously 
agreed  to,  and  signed,  a  certificate  to  the 
court  of  Chancery,  of  their  opinion  on  the 
two  poinU  referred  to  them  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  viz.  Answer  to  first  Query : 
f  Having  beard  counsel  on  both  sides,  and 

<  considered  the  case,  we  are  of  opinion, 
^  that  the  grant  made  to  the  plain tifis,  the 

*  stationers'  company,  was  restrained  to 

*  such  almanacks  and  prognostications  as 

<  should  bo  licensed  or  allowed  by  the 

*  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of 

<  London,  or  either  of  them,  for  the  tmie 

<  being :'     Answer   to     second    Query : 

<  We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  crown  hath 

<  not  a  prerogative  or  power  to  make  such 
^  grant  to  the  plaintiffii,  exclusive  of  any 

<  other  or  others ;'  and  tliat  the  petitioner, 
having  obtained  such  certificate,  did,  in 
June  1775,  apply,  by  motion  to  the  court 
of  Chancery,  \o  dissolve  the  said  injunc- 
tion, which  the  said  court,  on  reading  the 
aame,  granted,  and  the  petitioner  was 
therebv  restored  to  the  liberty  of  printing 
and  selling  such  almanack  or  diair ;  but 
the  petitioner,  by  such  unjust  and  vexa- 
tious proceeding  against  him,  has  been 
put  to  very  considerable  expence  in  estab- 
lishing his  right  to  print  and  vend  the 
same,  and  in  opposroff  and  s^ppressins 
such  usurped  monopoly;  and  tne  said 
complainant's  bill  against  the  petitioner 
has  been  since  dismissed;  and  tnat  in  the 
course  of  the  above  proceedings,  it  ap- 
peared, that  in  some  of  the  umanacks 
published  by  the  complainants,  under  such 
their  pretended  exclusive  authority,  not 
only  many  absurd,  erroneous,  but  even 
many  useless,  immoral,  and  very  indecent 
passages,  were  introduced,  which  ought  to 
pe  strictly  guarded  a^inst  and  avoided  in 
every  work  calculated  for  general  use  and 
knowledge ;  which  absurdities,  errors,  and 
indecencies,  the  said  complainants  have 
themselves  been  more  attentive  to  avoid 
since  the  petitioner  detected  them  b^  the 
aforesaid  means;  whereby  the  petitioner 
has  been  greatly  instrumental  in  rendering 
almaoiacks  ia  generd  nu)re  useful,  by 
being  more  correct  than  they  were  here- 
tofore, and,  hy  exposing  such  absurdities 
imd  indecencies,  will  most  likely  be  the 
means  of  abolishing  the  same,  and  of  in^ 
troducing  in  the  room  of  it  matter  of  pub^ 
lie  information  and  utUity ;  and  that  the 

Sititioner  obsen^s,  by  tne  votes  of  the 
ouse,  that  a  Bill  is  ordered  to  be  brought 
lin,'.to  vest  the  sole  right  of  printing  alma- 
mcks,  ia  that  part  4>f  Oreat  Britain  called 
EogkiDdy  in  tbe  uro  universities  of  Oxford 


and  Cambridge,  and  the  company  of  sta^ 
tinners  of  the  city  of  London,  respective- 
ly; and  that  such  BiU,  if  it  should  pass 
into  a  law,  will  preclude  the  petitiooer 
from  the  privilege  which  he  has  been  so 
long,  and  at  so  great  expence  contending 
for,  and  to  which,  by  the  aforesaid  deter- 
mination, he  is  now  entitled,  and  wouU 
tend  to  create  a  new  monopoly  in  the  two 
universities,  and  the  said  company  of  sta- 
tioners, destructive  ta  the  object  which 
the  petitioner  has,  with  so  great  expence 
and  trouble,  been  labouring  to  efiect,  vis. 
the  making  almanacks  of  more  utility  than 
those  formerly  under  the  monopoly  of  the 
stationers  company,  which  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  by  leaving  the  trade  open,  which 
will  consequently  create  an  emulation  in 
the  different  publishers  to  attain  the  great- 
est degree  of  correctness ;  whereas  such 
monopoly,  being  established,  would  tend, 
as  formerly,  to  discourage  science,  be  a 
disgrace  to  literature,  and  will  moreover 
essentially  injure  and  lessen  the  revenue, 
by  reducm^  the  number  of  stamps,  which 
will  otherwise  be  required  in  a  free  sale: 
and  therefore  praying,  that  the  said*^  Bill 
may  not  pass  into  a  law ;  and  that  the 
petitioner  may  be  heard,  by  his  eounseli 
against  the  said  Bill.'' 

Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table  until  Uie 
second  reading  of  the  Bill ;  and  that  the 
petitioner  be  tken  heard,  by  his  counsel, 
against  the  said  Bill. 

Mr,  Ershines  Speech  in  Support  of 
Caman^s  Petition  against  the  But  to  vest 
the  sole  Right  of  Printing  Almanacks  in 
the  TiDO  Universities.']  May  10.  The 
Bill  *^  to  vest  the  sole  rij^ht  of  printing 
Almanacks,  in  the  two  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  and  the  Company  of 
Stationers  of  the  city  of  London,  ti^spec- 
tively,"  was  read  a  second  time*  Then 
Uie  counsel  agains(  the  Bill  were  called  in : 
and  the  Petition  of  Thoooas  Carnan, 
citizen  and  bookseller  of  London,  was  also 
read.  Ailer  which  the  counsel  against  tht 
Bill  were  heard,  in  support  of  the  said  Pe- 
tition : 

Mr«  Davenport^  in  a  learned  qieecbf 
stood  up  for  tne  right  of  his  client  to  print 
and  publish  all  sorts  of  almanacks  as  a 
branch  of  his  tntde.  He  desired  th^ 
House  to  observe,  that  there  was  no  j^ 
nius,  no  invention,  no  pretence  taorigmd 
ideas  in  composing  these  almanacks,  con- 
seauej^tly  there  could  be  no  plaim  of  cop/ 
riAt,  or  anv  other  exclusive  privflegf 
whatever.     The  pretence  of  correctnM 
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mB  eoually  frivolous,  so  was  tha^  of  put- 
ting these  caleodars  under  the  care  of  the 
UDiveiiBities  on  a  religious  account.  The 
privilege,  he  observed,  had  been  a  source 
of  oppressive  litigation ;  a  man  could  not 
publish  a  memorandum  or  pocket-book, 
giving  an  account  of  time,  of  the  changes 
of  the  moon,  and  other  things  useful  fori 
people  to  know,  but  instantly  the  stationers 
company  <!alled  it  an  almanack,  and  pro- 
secuted the  publisher.  The  Bill  he  con- 
sidered as  an  attempt  to  restrict  the  free 
trade  of  the  subject,  as  a  great  oppression, 
and  a  monopoly  which  ought  not  to  be 
sanctioned  bylaw. 

When.  Mr.  Davenport  had  concluded, 

Mr.  Erskine  addressed  the  House  as 
follows  :* 

Mr.  Speaker, 

In  preparing  myself  to  appear  before 
you,  as  counsel  for  a  private  individual,  to 
oppose  the  enactment  of  a  general  and 
public  statute,  which  was  to  aftect  the 
whole  commuhi^,  1  felt  myself  under 
some  sort  of  difficulty.    Conscious  that  no 

•  The  above  Speech  is  copied  [a.  d.  1814] 
by  permission,  from  the  first  fohime  of  **  The 
Speeches  of  the  hon.  Thomas  Erskine  (now 
kurd  Erskine,)  when  at  the  Bar,  on  sobjects 
connected  with  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  and 
against  Coostrocti? e  Treasons."  To  the  Speech 
is  prefixed  the  following  Introduction  : 

*<  By  letters  patent  of  king  James  the  Ist, 
the  stationers'  company,  and  the  aniversities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  had  obtained  the  exclu- 
sife  right  of  printing  almanacks,  by  virtoe  of  a 
supposed  copy-ri^bt  in  the  crown.  This  mo- 
nopoly had  been  submitted  to  from  the  date  of 
the  grant  in  the  last  century,  until  Mr.  Carnan, 
formerly  a  bookseller  in  St.  FauPs  church-yard, 
ppated  them,  and  sold  them  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  trade.  This  spirited  and  active 
tradesman  inade  many  improvements  upon  the 
stationers'  and  university  almanacks,  and,  at  a 
very  considerable  expeiice,  compiled  many  of 
the  various  classes  of  useful  information,  by 
which  pocket  almanacks  have  been  rendered  so 
very  convenient  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of 
life,  but  which,  without  the  addition  of  the  ca- 
lendar, few  would  have  been  disposed  to  pur* 
chase. 

**  UpoBthe  sale  of  Caman's  almanacks  becom- 
ing extensive  and  profitable,  the  two  universi- 
ties and  the  stationers'  company  filed  a  bill  in 
the  court  of  Exchequer,  for  an  injunction  to  re- 
strain it;  praying  that  the  copies  sold  might 
be  accounted  for,  and  the  remainder  delivered 
«p  to  be  cancelled. 

**  It  appears  from  the  proceedings  printed  at 
,the  timn  by  the  late  Mr.  Carnan,  that  tbe  court, 
'^dttbciag  tbe  validity  of  ths  kiag^ls  charter,  on 
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man,  or  liody  of  men,  had  a  right  to  dic« 
tate  to,  or  even  to  argue  with  parliament 
on  the  exercise  of  the  high  and  important 
trust  of  legislation,  and  that  the  pohcy  and 
expediency  of  a  law  was  rather  the  subject 
of  debate  m  the  House,  than  of  argument 
at  the  bar,  I  was  afraid  that  1  diiotild  be 
obliged  to  confine  myself  to  the  special 
injury,  which  the  petitioner  as  an  indivi- 
dual, would  suffer,  and  that  you  might  be 
ofiended  with  any  general  observations^ 
which,  if  not  applying  to  him  personally^ 
might  be  thought  unbecoming  in  me  to 
ofier  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  House* 
But  I  am  relieved  from  that  apprehen- 
sion by  the  great  indulgence  with  which 
you  have  listened  to  the  general  scope  of 
the  question  from  the  learned  gentleman, 
(Mr.  Davenport)  who  has  spoken  before 
me,  and  likewise  by  the  reflection,  that  I 
remember  no  instance,  where  parliament 
has  taken  away  any  right  conferred  by  the 
law  as  a  comtnon  benefit,  without  very  sa- 
tisfactory evidence,  that  the  universal  good 
of  the  community  required  the  sacrifice; 
because  every  unnecessary  restraint  on  the 


which  the  right  of  the  universities  and  of  the 
stationers*  company  was  founded,  directed  a 
question  upon  its  legality  to  be  argued  before 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  whose  judges, 
after  two  arguments  before  them,  certified  that 
the  patent  was  void  in  law ;  the  court  of  Ex- 
chequer thereupon  dismissed  the  bill,  and  the 
injunction  was  dissolved. 

**  Mr.  Carnan  having obtaided  this  jud^eot, 
prosecuted  his  trade  for  a  short  time  wub  in- 
creased activity,  when  a  Bill  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  late  earl 
of  Guilford,  then  lord  North,  prime  minis* 
ter,  and  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, to  revest,  by  act  of  parliament,  the  mono- 
poly in  almanacks,  which  bad  fallen  to  tbe 
ground  by  the  above-mentioned  judgments  in 
the  King's  courts. 

*'  The  preamble  of  the  Bill  recited  tbe  exclti- 
sive  right  given  to  tbe  stationers  and  univer- 
sities by  the  charter  of  Charles  the  9d,  as.  a 
fund  lor  tbe  printing  of  curious  and  learned 
books,  the  uniform  enjovment  under  it,  tbe 
judgments  of  (he  courts  of  law  upon  the  inva- 
lijjity  of  the  charter,  and  the  expediency  of  re- 
granting  the  monopoly  for  the  same  useful  pur- 
post^  by  the  authority  of  parliament. 

**  The  Bill  being  supported  by  all  the  ioflnence 
of  tbe  two  universities  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  beinff  introduced  by  lord  NoKb  in 
tbe  plenitude  of  his  authority,  Mr.  Caman's 
opposition  to  it  by  counsel  was  considered  at 
the  time  as  a  forlorn  hope ;  but  to  the  high 
honour  of  tbe  House  of  Commons,  imme- 
diately oir  Mr.  Erskine's  retiring  from  th6  bar 
the  House  dWideil,  and  that  tbe  Bill  was  re*, 
jected  by  a  oiijerity  of  90  votas.*' 
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natural  liberty  of  mankind  is  a  degree  of 
tyranny,  which  no  wise  l^islature  will 
inflict. 

The  genera]  policy  of  the  Bill  it  then 
fully  open  to  my  in? esti^tion ;  because,  if 
I  can  succeed  m  exposmg  the  erroneous 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded, — ^if  I 
can  snew  it  to  be  repugnant  to  evenr  wise 
and  liberal  system  of  goTemment,  I  shall 
be  listened  to  with  the  greater  attention, 
and  shall  have  the  less  to  combat  with, 
when  I  come  to  state  the  special  grounds 
of  objection,  which  I  am  mstruct^  to  re- 
present to  you  on  behalf  of  the  petitioner 
X'o/st  it.  Sir,  I  shall  not  recapitulate  ; 
t  you  have  already  heard  from  uie  bar; , 
—you  are  in  full  possession  of  the  &cts ' 
which  gave  rise  to  the  question,  and  I  shall  | 
therefore  proceed  directly  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  principles,  which  I  pean  to 
apply  to  them,  in  (^position  to#the  Bill 
before  you^^-pledging  myself  to  you  to  do 
it  with  as  much  truth  and  fidelity,  as  if  I 
bad  the  honour  to  speak  to  you  as  a  mem« 
ber  of  the  House.  I  am  confident.  Sir, 
that,  if  you  will  indul^  me  with  your  at- 
tention, I  shall  make  it  appear,  that  the 
very  same  principles,  which  emancipated 
almanacks  from  the  fetters  of  the  prero- 
gative in  the  courts  of  law,  ought  equally 
to  free  them  from  all  parliamentary  re- 
striction. 

On  thiB  first  introduction  of  printing  it 
was  considered,  as  well  in  England  as  in 
other  countries,,  to  be  a  matter  of  state. 
The  quick  and  extensive  circulation  of 
sentiments  and  opinions,  whidi  that  invalu- 
able art  introduced,  could  not  but  fall  under 
the  gripe  of  governments,  whose  principal 
strengtn  was  built  upon  the  ignorance  of 
the  people  who  were  to  submit  to  them. 
The  press  was,  therefore,  wholly  under 
the  coercion  of  the  crown,  and  all  print- 
ing, not  only  of  public  books  containing 
ordinances  religious  or  civil,  but  every 
species  of  publication  whatsoever,  was  re- 
gulated by  the  king's  proclamations,  pro- 
hibitions, charters  of  privilege,  and  finally 
by  the  decrees  of  the  star-chamber. 
,  ^  After  the  demolitiim  of  that  odious  ju- 
risdiction, the  long  parliament,  on  its  rup- 
ture with  Charles  the  1st,  assumed  the 
same  power  which  had  before  been  in  the 
qrown ;  and  after  the  Restoration  the  same 
restrictions  were  re-enacted  and  re-an- 
nexed to  the  prerogative  by  the  statute  of 
the  13th  and  14th  of  Charles  the  2d,  and 
continued  down  by  subsequent  Acts,  tDl 
after  the  Revolution.  In  what  manner 
they  expired  at  \wA^  in  tho  tjme  of  king 


William,  I  need  not  state  in  this  House  t 
their  happy  abolition,  and  the  vain  al^ 
tempts  to  revive  them  in  the  end  of  that 
reign,  stand  recorded  on  your  own  Joui^ 
nals,  I  trust  as  perpetual  monuments  of 
your  wisdom  and  virtue.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  the  expiration  of  these  dis- 
graceful statutes,  by  the  refusal  of  parlia- 
ment to  continue  them  any  longer,  formed 
the  great  sera  of  the  libertv  of  the  press  in 
this  country,  and  stripped  the  crown  of 
every  prerogative  over  it,  except  that, 
which,  upon  just  and  rational  principles  of 
government,  must  ever  belong  to  the  exe- 
cutive magistrate  in  all  countries,  namely, 
the  exclusive  right  to  publish  religious  or 
civil  constitutions :— 4n  a  word,  to  promul- 
gate every  ordinance,  which  contains  the 
rules  of  action  by  which  the  subject  is  to 
live,  and  to  be  governed.  These  always 
did,  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  civil  go- 
vernment, always  ought  to  belong  to  the 
sovereign,  and  hence  nave  gained  me  title 
of  prerogative  copies. 

When,  dierefore,  the  Stationers'  com- 
pany, claiming  the  exclusive  right  of  print- 
ing almanacks  under  a  chaiter  of  king 
James  the  1st,  applied  to  the  court  of  Ex- 
chequer for  an  injunction  against  the  peti- 
tioner at  your  bar,  the  question  submitted « 
by  the  barons  to  the  learned  judges  of  the 
Cfommon  Pleas,  namely,  *<  whether  the 
crown  could  grant  such  exclusive  right  V^ 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  this  ques- 
tion— Whether  almanacks  were  such  pub- 
lic ordinances,  such  matters  pf  state,  as 
belonged  to  ^e  king  by  hb  prerogative, 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  communicate  an 
exclusive  right  of  printing  them  to  a  eran- 
tee  of  the  crown  r  jFor  the  press  beinj; 
thrown  open  by  the  expiration  of  the  li- 
censing acts,  nothing  could  remain  exclu- 
sively to  sudi  grantees,  but  the  printing  of 
such  books,  as  upon  solid  oonstitutional 
grounds  belonged  to  the  superinCendanca 
of  the  crown  as  matters  of  authority  and 
state. 

The  question,  ^o  submitted,* was  twice: 
solemnly  argued  in  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas ;  when  the  judgea  unanimously  cer- 
tified, that  the  crown  had  no  suth  power; 
and  their  determination^  as  evidently  ap- 
pears from  the  arguments  of  the  counsel, 
which  the  chief  justice  recojpiized  with  the 
sfttximtmarks  of  approbation,  was  plainly 
founckd  on  this, — that  dmanaicks  had  no. 
resemblance  to  Aose  public  acts  religious 
or  civil,  which,  on  principle,  fiill  under  the 
superintttidance  or  the  crown. 

The  cofini^l  (Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn,  and 
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.Mr«  SeijeanI  Hill)  who  argued  the  case 
for  the  plaintifi  (two  •£  the  most  learned 
nen  in  the  profession)  were  aware  that 
the  king's  prerogative  in  this  particnlar 
had  no  absdute  and  fixed  foundation, 
either  by  prescription  or  statute,  but  that 
it  depended  on  public  pc^icy,  and  the  Tea- 
sonable  limitation  of  executive  power  for 
the  common  good  ; — they  felt  that  the 
judges  had  no  other  standard,  by  which  to 
determiaey  whether  it  was  a  prerogative 
COfpYf  than  by  setding  upon  principles  of 
good  sense*  whether  it  ought  to  be  one» 
they  laboured  therefore  to  show  the  pro- 
priety of  the  revision  of  almanacks  by 
public  authontv ;— -th^  said  they  con- 
tained the  reguiation  of  time,  which  was 
matter  of  public  institution,  havmg^a  re- 
ference to  all  laws  and  ordinances  ;-l>that 
they  were  part  of  the  prayer  book,  which 
belonged  to  the  king  as  liead  of  the 
church;— that  they  contained  matters 
which  were  received  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence in  courts  of  justice,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  published  by  authority  ;•>— that 
the  trial  by  almanack  was  a  mode  of  deci- 
sion not  unknown ;— Uiat  many  inconve- 
niences might  arise  to  the  public  from  mis- 
takes in  the  matters  they  contamed :  many 
'Other  arguments  of  the  like  nature  were 
relied  on,  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
enumerate  in  this  place,  as  they  were  reject- 
ed by  the  court ;  and  likewise,  because  the 
only  reason  of  mv  mentioning  them  at  all 
is  to  shew,  that  the  public  expediency  or 
propriety  of  subjecting  almanacks  to  revi- 
sion by  authority,  appeared  to  those  emi- 
nent lawyers,  and  to  the  court,  which  ap- 
proved of  their  arguments,  as  only  the 
standard  by  which  the  king's  prerogative 
over  them  was  to  be  measured.  For  if 
the  judges  had  been  bound  to  decide  on 
that  prerogative  by  strict  precedent,  or  by 
any  other  rule  than  a  judicial  construction 
of  the  just  and  reasonable  extent  of  prero- 
gi^ve,  these  amiroents,  founded  on  con- 
venience, expemency,  and  propriety,  would 
have  been  downri^t  impeitinence  and 
nonsense ;  but  talong  them,  as  I  do,  and 
as  the  judges  did,  they  were  (though  un- 
successful, as  ^ey  ought  to  be)  every 
way  worthy  of  the  veij  able  men,  who 
maintained  them  for  their  clients* 

Thus,  Sir,  the  exclusive  right  of  print- 
ing almanacks,  which,  from  the  bigotry 
and  slavery  of  former  times,  had  so  long 
been  monopolized  as  a  prerogative  copy, 
was  at  last  thrown  open  to  the  subject,  as 
not  falling  within  the  reason  <n  those 
^ooks,  which  still  remain;  and  ever  must 


remain,  Ae  undisputed  property  of  th§ 
crown. 

The  only  two  questions,  therefore,  that 
arise  on  the  Bill  before  you,  are,  first. 
Whether  it  be  wise  or  expedient  for  par- 
liament to  revive  a  monopoly,  so  recently 
condemned  by  the' courts  of  law  as  unjust, 
from  not  being  a  fit  subject  of  a  monnpolyy 
and  to  give  it  to  the  very  same  parties, 
who  have  so  long  enioyed  it  by  usurpation^ 
and  who  have,  l^ides,  grossly  abused  it  { 
secondly,  Wliether  parliament  can,  consis- 
tently with  the  first  principles  of  justice, 
overlook  the  injury,  which  will  be  sustain- 
ed by  the  petitioner  as  an  individual,  firom 
his  lieing  aeprived  of  the  exercise  of  the 
lawful  trade,  by  which  he  lives ; — a  trade 
which  he  began  with  the  free  spirit  of  an 
Englishman  in  contempt  of  an  illegal  usurp* 
adon;— a  trade,  supported  and  sanction- 
ed by  a  decree  of  one  of  the  highest  judi- 
catares  known  to  the  constitution  ? 

Surely,  Sir,  the  Bill  ought  to  be  rejected 
with  indignation  by  this  H  ouse,  under  such 
circumstances  of  private  injustice,  inde- 
pendently of  public  inexpediency  :--if  you 
were  to  adopt  it,  the  law  would  be  hence- 
forth a  snare  to  the  subject,— no  man 
would  venture  to  engage  hereafter  in  any 
commercial  enterpnze,  since  he  never 
could  be  sure  that,  although  the  tide  of  his 
fortunes  was  running  in  a  free  and  leffal 
channel,  its  course  might  not  .be  turned  lijr 
parliament  into  the  bosom  of  a  monopc^ist. 

Let  us  now  consider  more  minutely  the 
two  questions  for  your  consideration :  the 
general  policy,  and  the  private  injury. 

As  to  the  first,  no  doubt  the  legislature 
is  supreme,  and  may  create  monopolies 
whic^  the  crown  cannot.  But  let  it  be 
recollected,  that  the  very  same  reasons, 
whidi  emancipated  alnaanacks  from  the 
prerog^ve  in  the  courts  below,  equally 
apply  against  any  interference  of  parlia- 
ment. If  almanacks  be  not  publications 
of  a  nature  to  fall  within  the  legal  con- 
struction of  prerogative  copyrights,  why 
shoidd  parliament  grant  a  monopoly  <» 
them,  since  it  is  impossible  to  deny, 
that,  if  they  contain  such  matters  as  m 
pdiicy  required  the  stamp  or  revision  of 
public  authority,  the  exclusive  right  oi 
printing  them  would  have  been  inherent 
m  the  crown  by  prerogative,  u|>on  le^ 
principles  of  executive  power,  in  whidi 
case  an  act  would  net  have  been  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  charter?  and,  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  deny,  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  if  they  be  not  such  publica<« 
tions  as  require  to  be.  issued  or  reviewed 
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by  authority,  they  then  stand  on  the  ^ 
neral  footing  of  all  other  printing,  by  which 
men  in  a  free  country  are  permiited  to  cir- 
culate knowledge.  The  Bill,  therefore,  is 
either  nugatory,  or  the  patent  is  void;— - 
and  if  the  patent  be  void,  parliament  can- 
jiot  set  it  up  again,  without  a  dangerous 
infringement  of  the  general  liberty  of  the 
press. 

Sir,  when  I  reflect  that  this  proposed 
monopoly  is  a  monopoly  in  printmg,  and 
•that  it  gives,  or  rather  continues  it  to  the 
company  of  Stationers,— the  very  same 
iK>dy  of  men  who  were  the  literary  consta- 
bles  to  the  Star-chamber  to  suppress  all 
the  science  and  information,  to  which  we 
owe  our  freedom,  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  reason  or  motive  of  the 
indulgence :  but  get  the  right  who  may, 
the  principle  is  so  dangerous,  that  I  cannot 
yet  consent  to  part  with  this  view  of  the 
subject.  The  Bill  proposes,  that  parlia- 
ment should  subject  almanacks  to  tne  re- 
vision of  the  king's  autliority,  when  the 
judges  of  the  common  law,  the  constitu- 
tional guardians  of  his  prerogative,  have 
declared  that  they  do  not  on  principle  re- 
quire that  sanction:— so  that  your  Bill  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  reversal  oi 
a  decision,  admitted  to  be  wise  and  just. 
Since  as  the  court  was  clearly  at  liberty  to 
have  determined  the  patent  to  have  been 
good,  if  the  principle  by  which  prerogative 
.copies  have  been  regulated  in  other  cases 
had  fairly  applied  to  ahnanacks,  you,  in 
aaying  that  such  principle  does  apply,  in 
fact  arraign  that  legal  judgment.  God 
forbid.  Sir,  that  I  should  have  the  inde- 
cency to  hint,  that  thb  reasoning  concern- 
ing public  convenience  and  expediency  will 
ever  be  extended  to  reach  other  publica- 
tions more  important  tlum  almanaocs;  but 
certainly  the  principle  might,  with  much 
less  violence  than  is  necessary  to  bring 
them  within  the  pale  of  authority,  upon 
the  principle  of  th^  Bill  before  you,  subject 
the  most  valuaUe  productions  of  the  press 
to  parliamentary  regulations,  and  totally 
annihiliate  its  freedom. 

Is  it  not,  fpr  instance,  much  more  dan- 
gerous, that  the  rise  and  fidl  of  the  funds, 
m  this  commercial  nation,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  misrepresentation,  than  the  rise  or 
fall  of  the  tides?— Are  not  misconstruc- 
tions of  the  arguments  and  characters  of 
the  members  o?  this  high  assembly  more 
important  in  their  consequences,  than  mis- 
takes in  the  calendar  of  those  wretched 
Mints,  which  still,  to  the  wonder  of  all  wise 
mea^  in&st  the  liturgy  of  a  reformed  Pro- 


testant church  ?— Prophecies  of  fiunine, 
pestilence,  national  ruin,  and  bankruptcy, 
are  surely  more  dangerous  to  reign  un- 
checked, than  prognosticaticyns  of  rain  or 
dust ;  yet  they  are  the  daily  uncontrolled 
o&pring  of  every  private  author,  and  I 
trust  will  ever  continue  to  be  so ;  because 
the  liberty  of  the  press  consists  in  its  bems 
subject  to  no  previous  restrictions,  ana 
liable  only  to  animadversion,  when  that 
liberty  is  abused.  But  if  ahnanacks,  Sir^ 
are  held  to  be  such  matter  of  public  ood- 
sequence  as  to  be  revised  by  authority, 
and  confined  by  a  monopoly,  surely  the 
various  departments  of  science  may,  on 
much  stronger  principles,  be  parcelled  out 
among  the  diflferent  officers  of  state,  as 
they  were  at  the  first  introduction  of  print- 
ing/ There  is  no  telling  to  what  such 
precedents  may  lead;— the  public  welfiune 
was  the  burden  of  the  preambles  to  the 
licensing  acts;— the  most  tyrannical  laws 
in  the  most  absolute  governments  speak  a 
kind,  parental  language  to  the  abject 
wretches,  who  groan  under  their  crushing 
and  humiliating  weight;  resisting  there- 
fore a  regulation  and  supervision  of  the 
fress  beyond  the  rules  of  tne  common  law, 
lose  sight  of  my  client,  and  feel  that  I 
am  spealung  for  myself, — ^for  every  man 
in  England.  With  such  a  legislature,  as 
I  have  now  the  honour  to  address,  I  con- 
fess the  evil  is  imaginary — but  who  can 
look  into  the  future  ?— this  precedent  (tri- 
fling as  it  may  seem)  may  hereafter  am>rd 
a  plausible  inlet  to  mudi  mischief,— the 
protection  of  the  law  may  be  a  pretence 
for  a  monopoly  in  all  books  on  1^^  sub- 
jects ; — the  safety  of  the  state  may  require 
the  suppression  of  histories  and  political 
writings; — even  philosophy  herself  mav 
become  once  more,  the  sLave  of  the  school- 
men, and  religion  fall  again  under  the  iron 
fetters  of  the  church. 

If  a  monopoly  in  almanacks  had  never 
existed  before,  and  inconveniences  had  ac- 
tually arisen  from  a  general  trade  in  them, 
the  offensive  principle  of  the  Bill  might 
have  been  covered  by  a  suitable  preamble 
reciting  that  mischief;  but  having  existed 
above  a  century  by  convicted  usurpation, 
so  as  to  render  that  recital  impossible,  yoi| 
are  presented  with  this  new  sort  of  pream- 
ble, in  the  teeth  of  facts  which  are  no- 
torious. 

[States  the  preamble  of  the  Bill.] 

First,  it  recites  an  exercise  and  enjoy* 

ment  under  the  Bang's  letters  patent,  and 

then,  without  explaining  why  the  patent 

was  insufficient  tor  its  own  protection^  it 
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proposes  to  confer,  what  had  been  just 
stated  to  be  conferred  already,  with  this 
roost  extraordinary  addition,  "  Any  law 
or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 
Sir,  if  the  letters  patent  were  void,  they 
should  not  have  been  stated  at  al]»  nor 
should  the  right  be  said  to  have  been  ex- 
ercised and  enjoyed  under  them  ; — on  the 
other  handy  if  they  were  valid,  there  could 
be  no  law  or  usage  to  the  contrary,  for 
contradictory  laws  cannot  both  subsist. 
This  has  not  arisen  from  the  ignorance  or 
inattention  of  the  framer  of  we  Bill,  for 
the  Bill  \»  ably  and  artHilly  framed ;  but  it 
has  arisen  from  the  awkwardness  of  at- 
tempting to  hide  the  real  merits  of  the 
case.  To  have  preserved  the  truth,  the 
Bill  must  have  run  thus : 

**  Whereas  the  Stationers*  company  and 
the  two  Universities  have,  for  above  a 
century  last  past,  c<vitrary  to  law,  usurped 
the  right  of  printing  ahnanacks,  in  exclu- 
sion of  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  faithful 
people,  and  have  from  time  to  time  bar- 
rassed  and  vexed  divers  good  subjects  of 
our  lord  the  King  for  printing  the  same, 
till  checked  by  a  late  decision  df  the  courts 
of  law : 

'•  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  this  usur- 
pation be  made  legal,  and  be  confirmed  to 
them  in  future.'' 

This,  Sir,  would  have  been  a  curiosity 
indeed,  and  would  have  made  some  noise 
in  the  House,  yet  it  is  nothing  but  the 
plain  and  simple  truth; — the  Bill  could 
not  pass,  without  making  a  sort  of  bolus 
of  the  preamble  to  swallow  it  in. 

So  much  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill, 
which,  ridiculous  as  it  is,  has  nevertheless 
a  merit  not  very  common  to  the  pream- 
bles of  modern  statutes,  which  are  gene- 
rally at  cross  puiVoses  with  the  enacting 
part.  Here,  I  confess,  the  enacting  part 
closes  in  to  a  nicety  with  the  preamble, 
and  makes  the  whole  a  most  consistent  and 
resectable  piece  of  t3rranny,  absurdity, 
and  falsehood. 

But  the  correctness  and  decency  of 
these  publications,  are,  it  seems,  the  great 
objects  in  reviving  and  confirming  this 
monopoly,  which  the  preamble  asserts  to 
have  been  hitherto  attained  by  it,  since  it 
states  **  that  such  monopoly  has  been  found 
to  be  convenient  and  expedient."  But, 
Sir,  is  it  seriously  propos^  by  this  Bill  to 
attain  these  moral  objects  by  vesting,  or 
rather  legalizing  the  usurped  monopoly  in 
the  Universities,  under  episcopal  revision, 
iiB  formerly  ?— .Is  it  unagmed  that  our  al- 
manacks are  to  come  to  us  in  future^  in 


the  classical  arrangement  of  Oxford,—^ 
fraught  with  the  mathematics  and  astro- 
nomy of  Cambridge,— printed  with  the 
Correct  type  of  the  Stationers'  company, 
— and  sanctified  by  the  blessings  of  the 
bishops  ?  1  beg  pardon,  Sir>  but  the  idea 
is  perfectly  ludicrous ;  it  is  notorious  that 
the  Universities  sell  their  right,  to  the  Sta- 
tioners' company  for  a  fixed  annual  sum, 
and  that  this  Act  is  to  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  And  it  is  equally  noto- 
rious, that  the  Stationers'  company  make  a 
scandalous  job  of  the  bargain,  and,  to  in- 
crease the  sale  of  almanacks  among  the  vul- 
gar, publish,  under  the  auspices  of  religion 
and  teaming,  the  most  senseless  absurdi- 
ties.—! should  really  have  been  glad  to 
have  cited  some  sentences  from  the  one 
hundred  and  thirteenth  edition  of  poor 
Robin's  almanack,  published  under  the  re- 
vision of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  bishop  of  London,«»but  I  am  prevent- 
ed from  doing  it  by  a  just  respect  for  the 
House.  Indeed,  I  know  no  house— but  a 
brothel, — that  could  suffer  the  quotation. 
The  worst  part  of  Rochester  is  ladies'  read- 
ing when  compared  with  them. 

They  are  equally  indebted  to  the  calcu- 
lations of  their  astronomers,  which  seem, 
however,  to  be  made  for  a  more  western 
meridian  than  London. — Plow  Monday 
falls  out  on  a  Saturday,— -and  Hilary  term 
ends  on  Septuagesima  Sunday.  In  shorty 
Sir,  their  almanacks  have  been,  as  every 
thing  else  that  is  monopolized  must  be,«— 
uniform  and  obstinate  in  mistake  and  error, 
for  want  of  the  necessary  rivalry.  It  is 
not  worth  their  while  to  unset  the  press  to 
correct  mistakes,  however  gross  and  pal- 
pable, because  they  cannot  afiect  the  sale. 
If  the  moon  is  made  to  rise  in  the  west, 
she  may  continue  to  rise  there  for  ever.— 
When  Ignorance,  nonsense,  and  obscenity 
were  thus  hatched  under  the  protection  of 
a  royal  patent,  how  must  they  thrive  under 
the  wide  spreading  'fostering  wings  of  an 
act  of  parliament;— whereas  in  Scotland, 
and  in  Ireland,  where  the  trade  in  alma- 
nacks has  been  free  and  unrestrained,  they 
have  been  eminent  for  exactness  and  use- 
ful information.  Tlie  act  reco^izes  the 
truth  of  this  remark,  and  prohibits  the  im- 
portation of  them. 

But,  Sir,  this  Bill  would  extend  not  only 
to  monopolize  almanacks,  but  every  other 
useful  information  published  with  alma- 
nacks, which  render  the  common  busL- 
nesees  of  life  familiar.  It  is  notorious, 
that  the  various  lists  and  tables,  which  are 
fOTtat)]e  in  the  pocket,  are  not  saleable 
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without  iilmanackn ;— yet  all  these,  Sir,  arte 
to  be  given  up  to  the  otatioaers*  company, 
and  tSktn  from  the  public  by  the  krge 
worda  in  the  Bill,  of  booki,  pamphlets,  or 
papera;  since  the  booksellers  cannot  af- 
ford to  compile  these  useful  works,  which, 
from  their  extenshre  circulation,  are  highly 
beneficial  to  trade^  and  to  the  revenue  of 
stamps,  if  they  must  purchase  from  the 
Stationers*  company  the  almanack  annex- 
ed to  them,  because  the  companv  must 
have  a  profit,  which  willenhance  their  price. 
—In  short.  Sir,  parliament  is  going  to  tear 
a  few  innocent  leaves  out  of  books  of  most 
astonishing  circulation,  and  of  very  ffene> 
ral  use,  by  which  they  will  be  rendered 
unsaleable,  merely  to  support  a  monopoly, 
established  in  the  days  pf  ignorance,  bi- 
gotry, and  superstition,  which  has  deviated 
m>m  the  ends  of  its  institution,  senseless 
and  worthless  as  they  were,  and  which 
could  not  stand  a  moment,  when  dragged 
by  a  public-spirited  citizen,  into  the  full 
sunshme  of  a  modern  English  court  of 
justice. 

It  would  be  a  strange  thing.  Sir,  to  see 
an  odious  monopoly,  which  could  not  even 
stand  upon  its  legs  in  Westminster-hall, 
upon  the  broad  pedestal  of  prerogative, 
though  propped  up  with  the  prec^lents, 
which  the  decisions  of  judges  in  darker 
ages  had  accumulated  into  law, — it  would 
be  a  strange  thing  to  see  such  an  abuse 
supported  and  revived  by  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  16th  century,  in 
the  meridian  of  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and 
liberty, — to  see  it  starting  up  among  your 
numberless  acts  of  libera  toleration,  and 
boundless  freedom  of  opinion.— God  for- 
bid. Sir,  that  at  this  time  of  day  we  shbuld 
witness  such  a  disgrace  as  the  monopoly 
of  a  twopenny  almanack,  rising  up  like  a 
tare  among  the  rich  fields  of  trade,  which 
the  wisdom  of  your  laws  has  blown  into  a 
smiling  harvest  all  around  the  globe. 

But,  Sir,  I  forget  myself;—!  have  tres- 
passed too  long  upon  your  indulgence ;— I 
nave  assumed  a  language  fitter,  perhaps, 
for  the  House  than  for  its  bar;  I  will  now 
therefore  confine  myself  in  greater  strict- 
ness to  my  duty  as  an  advocate,  and  sub- 
mit to  your  private  justice,  that,  let  the 
public  policy  of  this  Bill  be  what  it  may, 
the  inoividual,  whom  1  represent  before 
you,  is  entitled  to  your  protection  against  it. 

Mr.  Carnan,  the  petitioner,  had  turned 
the  current  of  his  fortunes  into  a  channel, 
perfectly  open  to  him  in  law,  and  which, 
when  blocked  up  by  usurpation,  he  had 
cleared  away  at  a  great;  expence,  by  the 


decision  of  one  of  the  highest  courts  in  the 
kingdom.  Possessed  of  a  decree,  founded 
too  on  a  certificate  fi*om  the  judges  of  the 
common  law, — was  it  either  wefdc  or  pre- 
sumptuous in  an  Englishman  to  extend  his 
views,  that  had  thus  obtained  the  broadest 
seal  of  justice  i — Sir,  he  did  extend  them 
with  the  same  liberal  spirit  in  which  he 
began  ;— he  published  twenty  different 
kimis  of  almanacks,  calculated  tor  different 
meridians  and  latitudes,  corrected  the 
blunders  of  the  lazy  monopolists,  and,  sup- 
ported bv  the  encouragement  which  lau- 
dable industry  is  sure  to  meet  with  in  a 
free  country,  he  made  that  branch  of  trade 
his  first  and  leading  obiect,— and  I  chal- 
lenge the  framer  of  this  Bill  (even  though 
he  should  happen  to  be  at  the  head  of  his 
Majesty's  government)  to  produce  to  the 
House  a  single  instance  of  immorality,  or 
of  any  mistcS^e  or  unaertainty,  or  any  one 
inconvenience  arising  to  the  public  from 
this  general  trade,  which  he  had  the  merit 
of  rc^deeming  from  a  disgraceful  and  illegal 
monopoly.- On  the  contrary,  much  usc^ 
learning  has  been  communicated,  a  variety 
of  convenient  additions  introduced,  ana 
many  egregious  errors  and  superstitions 
have  been  corrected.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances I  will  not  believe  it  possible, 
that  parliament  can  deliver  up  the  honest 
labours  of  a  citizen  of  London  to  be  da-  > 
masked  and  made  waste  paper  of  (as  this 
scandalous  Bill  expresses  it]  by  any  man 
or  body  of  men  in  the  kingdom.  On  the 
contrarv,  1  am  sure  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce, through  the  Commons  of  England, 
a  law  so  shockincly  repugnant  to  every 
principle,  which  characterizes  the  Englim 
government,  will  meet  with  your  just  in- 
dignation as  an  insult  to  the  House,  whose 
peculiar  station  in  the  government  is  the 
support  of  popular  freedom.  For,  Sir,  if 
this  Act  were  to  pass,  I  see  nothing  to 
hinder  any  man,  wno  is  turned  out  of  pos- 
session of  his  neighbour's  estate  by  legal 
ejectment,  from  applying  to  you  to  give  it 
him  back  a^n  by  act  of  parliament.— The 
fallacy  lies  m  supposing,  that  the  Univer- 
sities and  Stationers'  company  ever  had  a 
right  to  the  monopoly,  whidi  they  have 
exercised  so  long.  Tiie  preamble  of  the 
Bin  supposes  it,«--but,  as  it  b  a  suppositioQ 
in  the  very  tee^  of  a  judgment  of  law,— 
it  is  only  an  agj^vation  m  the  impudence 
of  die  application. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  retire  from 
your  bar,  I  wish  I  could  say  with  confi- 
dence of  having  prenuled.— »If  the  wretcb* 
ed  company  en  Stationers  had  be^  nqr 
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only  opponents^  my  confidence  had  been 
perfect ;— >indeed  so  perfect,  that  I  should 
not  have  wasted  ten  minutes  of  your  time 
on  the  subject,  but  should  have  left  the 
Bill  to  dissolve  in  its  own  weakness :  but, 
when  I  reflect  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  suitors  here,  I  own  to  you  I  am  alarm* 
ed,  and  I  feel  my^lf  called  upon  to  say 
something,  which  I  know  your  indulgence 
will  forgive.  The  House  is  filled  with 
their  most  illustrious  sons,  who  no  doubt 
feel  an  involuntary  zeal  for  the  interest  of 
their  parent  Universities.— >Sir,  it  is  an  in- 
fluence so  natural,  and  so  honourable,  that 
I  trust  there  is  no  indecency  in  my  hinting 
the  DossibiHtv  of  its  operation,  i  et  I  per- 
suaae  myself  that  these  learned  bodies 
have  eflectually  defeated  their  own  iote» 
rests,  by  the  sentiments  which  their  liberal 
sciences  have  disseminated  amongst  vou ; 
—their  wise  and  learned  institutions  have 
erected  in  your  minds  the  august  image  of 
an  enlightened  statesman,  which,  tram- 
pling down  all  personal  interests  and  affec- 
tions, looks  steadily  forward  to  the  great 
ends  of  public  and  private  justice,  unawed 
by  authority,  and  unbiassed  by  favour. 

It  is  from  thence  my  hopes  for  my  client 
revive.«-If  the  Universities  have  lost  an 
advantage,  enjoyed  contrary  to  law,  and 
at  the  expence  of  sound  policy  and  liberty, 
you  will  rejoice  that  the  courts  below  hhve 
pronounced  that  wise  and  liberal  judg« 
ment  against  them,  and  will  not  set  the 
evil  example  of  reversing  it  here.  But 
vou  need  not  therefore  forget,  that  the 
Universities  have  lost  an  advantage,— ^and 
if  it  be  a  loss  that  can  be  felt  by  bodies  so 
liberally  endowed,  it  may  be  repaired  to 
them  by  the  bounty  of  the  crown,  or  by 
your  own.— It  were  much  better  that  the 
pe<^le  of  England  should  pay  10,000/.  a 
year  to  each  of  them,  than  suffer  them  to 
enjoy  one  farthine  at  the  expence  of  the 
ruin  of  a  fi*ee  citizen,  or  the  monopoly  of 
a  free  trade. 

The  Counsel  having  withdrawn,  the 
question,  That  the  Bill  be  committed,  was 
immediately  put ;  upon  which  the  House 
divided : 

Tellers. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative ;  and  the 
pill  was  consequently  lost.* 

*  It  is  a  circamstance  much  to  the  honour 
« thaltta  lord  BlHott,  who,  at  Ibe  denr^^f 


Lord  George  Gordon*$  Motion  reepect" 
ing  the  Petition  qfthe  Roman  Catholics  of 
Scotland*']  May  5.  The  House  was  about 
to  adjourn,  when 

Lord  George  Gordon  rose,  and  made  a 
speech  respecting  the  disposition  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  and  described  them  as 
ripe  for  insurrection  and  rebellion;  affirmed 
that  the  inhabitants  fit  to  bear  arms,  a  few 
Reman  Catholics  excepted^  ^ere  ready  to 
resist  the  powers  of  government,  and  had 
invited  him  to  be  their  leader  or  privy* 
eounsellor.  He  stated  the  religious  con« 
stitution  of  Scotland  as  rendered  sacred 
against  any  law  the  /parliament  of  Crreat 
Britain  might  enact  for  its  alteration.  The 
preserving  it  free  from  any  innovati(M» 
whatever,  unless  the  same  was  done  by  the 
joint  consent  of  the  provincial  synods  and 
the  people  at  large  in  their  elective  and 
corporate  capacities,  would  be  an  actual 
breach  of  the  fundamental  conditions  on 
which  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was 
entered  into  and  confirmed;  and  that, 
without  such  a  previous  consent  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  no  power  on  earth  was 
competent  to  interfere  or  break  into,  c(e 
defeat,  the  conditions  on  which  only  tho 
Union  was  to  take  dSect.  This  was  the 
ground  the  people  of  Scotland  took ;  they 
retained  certain  rights  and  privileges^ 
which  thev  deemed  inherent  and  unalien- 
able ;  such  in  particular,  was  the  religious 
establishment  and  the  municipal  laws  of 
that  country,  secured  by  the  treaty  of 
Union.  They  were  an  independent  nation 
when  they  entered  into  that  treaty,  so  was 
England;  they  had  their  laws  and  their 
religious  establishment,  which  they  deemed 
sacred ;  and  he  was  certain  that  ScotlaiMt 
would  never  submit  to  the  arbitrary  or  op- 
pressive acts  of  a  British  parliament.  They 
would  prefer  death  to  slavery,  and  perish 
with  arms  in  tlieir  hands,  or  prevail  in  the 
contest.  His  lordship  read  two  motions, 
but  no  person  appearing  to  second  them, 
the  Speaker  refused  to  read  them ;  conse- 
quently no  question  could  be  put  upon 
them.  Themotions  were :  1.**  It  appearing 
to  this  House  that  the  people  of  Scotland 
being  justly  and  constitutionally  alarmed 
by  the  encouragement  given  to  ropery  by 
the  King's  recommendation  to  this  House 
through  the  lord  North  (as  it  may  be  seen 


lord  North,  his  brother-in-law,  came  from 
Cornwall  to  support  the  Bill,  that  afier  hearing 
Mr.  Brskine's  speech,  be  divided  against  it, 
and  said  publicly  in  the  lobby,  that  he  found  it 
impo«siMt  to  vote  otb^rwis^. 
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ID  ourTOtesof  th6  18th  of  March  last)  of 
a  Petition  from  the  Popish  lords,  Linto 
and  the  bbhop  of  Daulis ;  as  also  by  the 
repeated  assurances,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, given  to  the  Papists  in  Scotland  by 
his  Majesty's  officers  and  men  in  authority 
f  which  may  be  seen  likewise  in  the  two 
aifferent  editions  of  the  memorial  distri- 
buted to  the  members  of  this  House  by 
the  lord  bishop  of  Daulis,  iust  before  the 
said  Petition  was  presented,)  that  wbatever 
was  granted  last  year  to  the  English  Ca- 
tholics should  this  present  session  of  par- 
liament be  extended  to  Scotland;  this 
House  resolves,  in  order  to  quiet  those 
iust  alarms,  that  the  said  Popish  Petition 
be  thrown  over  the  table.  2.  That  all  fur- 
ther proceedings  on  the  said  Petition  be 
postponed  to  this  day  three  months.'* 

Debate  oH  Mr.  Fox$  Motion  for  the 
Sentence  of  the  Court-Martial  on  Sir  Hugh 
Paliiser.l  May  13.  Mr.  Fox  moved 
**  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a 
copy  of  the  Sentence  of  the  Court-Martial 
lately  held  od  vice  admiral  sir  Hugh  Pal- 
liser  at  Portsmouth."  He  said  he  did  not 
doubt,  if  his  motion  was  carried,  but  he 
should  move  for  a  copy  of  the  minutes, 
taken  at  the  trial.  He  was  not  deter- 
mined what  step  he  should  take,  because 
a|i  hon.  military  commander  (general 
Conway)    now  at  his  government,  had 

fledged  himself  to  the  House,  that  if  sir 
lu^  should  be  acquitted,  he  would  make 
a  motion  for  the  purpose  of  removing  him 
from  his  present  situation.  At  the  time 
alluded  to,  he  withdrew  his  motion,  out  of 
respect  to  the  hon.  gentleman ;  now  he 
should  forbear  to  repeat  it,  for  the  same 
reason.  It  was  not  necessary  to  remind  the 
House,  that  the  only  solid  objection  urged 
aeainst  the  motion  was,  that  as  tfie  vice- 
admiral  was  eoing  to  a  court-martial,  a 
vote  of  this  House  might  be  supposed  to 
influence  his  judges.  Indeed,  the  House 
was  almost  unanimous  in  opinion  relative 
to  the  propriety  of  the  motion^  A  learned 
gentleman  of  great  weight  (the  Attorney 
General)  urged  scarcely  any  other  motive 
of  dissent;  thought  his  accusation  against 
his  superior  was  ill-founded  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  that,  whether  it  was  malicious 
or  not,  it  certainly  was  highly  deserving 
of  censure.  Another  learned  gentleman, 
(^the  Solicitor-General)  went  a  good  deal 
further ;  he  pledged  himself  to  that  House, 
that  if  the  vice  admiral  should,  on  his  ac- 
quittal, be  again  employed,  he  would  him- 
self move  to  impeach  that  minister  who 
t 


should  dare  employ  him.  The  learned 
ffentleman  was  not  now  in  his  place ;  he 
believed  him  to  be  a  man  of  integrity  and 
honour;  and  he  promised,  whenever  be  pro- 
ceeded to  the  performance  of  his  engage- 
ment to  that  House,  he  would  most  cer- 
tainly second  him.  After  touching  a  little 
on  other  topics,  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
the  navy,  be  mentioned  the  resignation  of 
sir  Robert  Harland,  and  a  mutiny  which 
had  broke  out  at  Torbav,  on  board  the 
Defiance,  in  the  fleet  under  the  command 
of  admiral  Arbuthnot.  If  his  motion  was 
agreed  to,  the  sentence  he  promised  should 
be  taken  up  on  some  future  day,  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  some  public  proceed- 
mg  thereon.  He  asserted,  that  the  navy 
was  in  general  dissatisfied ;  that  the  sen- 
tence was  kept  yet  as  a  secret ;  that  he 
had  seen  different  representations  of  it  in 
the  newspapers;  that  however,  as  they 
were  contradictory,  nothing  could  be  de- 
pended upon  :  he  wished  therefore,  as  the 
first  step  to  future  proceedings,  that  a 
copy  of  the  sentence  might  be  made  pub- 
lic, that  the  nation  might  be  enabled  to 
judge  how  far  it  was  justified,  by  the  evi- 
dence on  which  it  was  framed. 

Lord  North  said,  as  he  did  not  hear  any 
ground  stated  sufficient  to  induce  him  to 
agree  to  the  motion,  he  would  certainly  re* 
sist  it.  He  heard  that  there  was  a  mu- 
tiny of  the  sailors  at  Torbay ;  he  was  sorry 
for  it.  He  did  not  know  the  exact  parti- 
culars, but  he  understood  that  it  had  sub- 
sided, or  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
?uelled.  As  to  the  resignation  of  sir  R« 
larland,  it  was  certainly  true  ;  it  gave 
him  great  pain ;  but  he  could  assure  the 
hon.  i^ntleman,  that  the  admiral's  desiring 
permission  to  strike  his  flag  and  come  on 
shore,  was  not  from  any  disgust  to  tlie  con- 
duct of  the  Admirals-board ;  at  least  it 
was  not  so  expressed  in  the  letter ;  he  was 
therefore  firee  to  say,  that  neither  the  re- 
signation allqded  to,  nor  the  mutiny  at 
Torbay,  had  proceeded  from  any  circum- 
stance which  might  afford  grounds  of 
charge  against  the  Admiralty-board.  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  thrown  out  a  general 
Imputation  on  the  court-martial,  and  spe- 
cifically pointed  at  some  of  its  members ; 
he  could  assure  him,  if  his  motion  was  ulti- 
mately meant  to  criminate  the  eentlemen 
so  described,  the  sentence  would  not  an- 
swer any  purpose  whatever.  The  court 
was  constituted  according  to  act  of  parlia* 
ment;  no  uianagement  had  been  used; 
the  senior  captains  were  regularly  called 
upon ;  and  the  boo.  gentleman  could  not 
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for^  that  those  gentlemen  were  upon 
their  oaths.  Much  had  been  said  of  the 
discontents  in  the  navy,  and  of  the  resig- 
nation of  several  honourable  and  respect- 
able commanders.  No  person  entertain- 
ed an  higher  opinion  of  the  honourable 
admiral^  the  noble  lord  who  commanded 
in  America,  and  the  vice-admiral,  whose 
name  had  been  introduced  into  the  pre- 
sent debate.  He  regretted  the  loss  to  the 
service,  which  the  absence  of  so  many  able 
officers  must  occasion;  but  he  had  the 
consolation  to  think  that  their  places  could 
be  supplied  with  men  no  less  reputable — 
«  Men  as  good  as  they." 

Admiral  Keppel  said,  he  thought  the 
motion  a  very  proper  one  ;  the  sentence 
had  not  been  as  yet  published.  One  news- 
paper said,  that  the  vice-admiral  had  been 
most  honourably  acquitted ;  another,  that 
he  had  been  censured  for  disobedience  of 
orders,  ^n  such  a  state  of  uncertainty,  the 
public,  and  that  House,  ought  to  be  in- 
formed ;  for  certainly,  as  the  sentence  was 
represented,  it  must  appear  very  strange 
indeed,  to  acquit  a  person  honourably  m 
one  part,  and  censure  him  for  a  breach 
of  duty  in  another.  He  protested  he  did 
not  know  the  sentence.  He  believed,  but 
he  would  not  undertake  to  say,  from  his 
own  knowledge,  that  it  was  favourable, 
because  he  understood  that  the  gentleman 
had  been  at  St.  James's,  where  it  was  to 
be  presumed  he  would  have  hardly  gone, 
if  his  judges  had  not  honourably  acquitted 
him  of  the  charges  which  had  been  pre- 
ferred against  hun. 

Governor  Johnstone  said,  that  those 
who  attempted  to  foment  discontents  and 
disum'on  in  the  navy,  deserved  the  heaviest 
curses  and  execrations  of  their  country. 
He  condemned  the  injustice  of  arraign- 
ing the  conduct  of  men,  respecting  their 
public  judgments  given  on  oatli ;  and  said 
there  womd  be  an  end  of  .law  and  justice, 
if  men  and  characters  were  to  be  ques- 
tioned in  such  situations. 
,  Mr.  James  LuttreU  contended,  that  the 
court-martial  was  not  properly  constituted 
in  any  respect.  No  person  who  had  been 
aboard  that  fleet  on  the  27th  of  July, 
ought  to  have  acted  in  the  character  of  a 
judge ;  particularly  if  he .  was  known  to 
have  enterrained  opinions  either  in  favour 
or  against  the  party  accused.  It  was  the 
duty  of  a  person  thus  circumstanced,  to 
attend  as  a  witness,  not  to  act  in  the  capa- 
city, of  a  judge.  He  was  on  board  the 
Victory  the  first  day  of  the  hon.  admirars 
trial,  and  he  remembered  well,  that  capt* 


Walsingham  was  objected  to,  and  the  ob- 
jection allowed,  because  he  might  be  sum- 
moned as  a  witness,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
first  law  officer  of  the  crown  stated,  as  the 
ground  of  the  objection.  If  it  was  a  good 
opinion  in  one  instance,  it  was  so  in  the  other ; 
consequently,  captain  Walsingham  was 
unjustly  excluded,  or  admiral  Di^by,  and 
the  three  captains  of  the  blue  division  im* 
properly  admitted.  . 

Mr.  Burke  spoke  to  the  discontents 
which  had  spread  through  the  navy,  and 
of  the  resignation  of  those  two  great  naval 
officers,  sir  J.  Lindsay  and  captain  Gower* 

Lord  North  said,  the  absence  of  capt* 
Gower  from  the  service  gave  him  great 
trouble,  because  ho  was  persuaded  of  his^ 
great  professional  deserts ;  but  the  present 
was  the  first  he  heard,  that  sir  J.  Lindsay 
had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  service 
upon  any  other  account  than  his  precarious 
state  of  health. 

Governor  Johnstone  said,  he  could  speak 
from  his  own  knowledge,  as  to  the  reason 
which  induced  sir  J.  Lindsay  to  decline 
the  service,  and  assured  the  House,  that 
they  had  not  originated  from  any  disappro* 
bation  of  .the  conduct  of  the  Admiralty- 
board,  but  merely  from  an  indifferent  state 
of  health.  Much  had  been  said  upon  die 
impropriety  of  permitting  a  near  relation 
of  the  vice-admiral  to  sit  on  his  trial ;  but, 
for  his  part,  he  thought  it  a  very  far- 
fetched objection,  and  Uie  hon.  gentlemen 
who  had  recourse  to  it,  were  extremelr 
hard  set.  It  was,  besides,  frivolous  and  ill- 
founded  ;  for  he  knew  no  law,  oa  which 
such  an  objection  co\ild  be  maintained, 
nor  a  court  that  would  pay  it  the  least 
attention. 

Admiral  Keppel  said,  he  could  confirm 
what  had  been  asserted  by  the  commodore. 
When  he  declined  to  serve  himself,  sir 
John  acquainted  him  with  his  intention, 
for  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  hon.  com- 
modore, his  total  in^ility  to  attend  his 
duty,  being  tortured  by  the  ^out:  in 
order,  however,  to  avoi^  any  ilT-founded 
impressions, .  he  prevailed  upon  him  to 
delay  the  letter  containing  his  resignation 
for  a  fortnight  longer,  which  sir  John 
obligingly  complied  with. 

Mr.  Burke  begged  pardon  of  the  House ; 
said,  he  by  no  means  intended  to  mislead 
it,  or  misrepresent  the  motives  which  in- 
duced sir  John  Lindsay  to  resign ;  and  he 
trusted  that  the  (rienJs  of  that  brave  and 
able  oonimander  would  believe  he  did  not 
wish  to  make  any  use  of  his  name,  fariher 
than  he  thought  himsdf  justified  by  truth. 
[38] 
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Mr.  Fox  said,  he  would  speak  to  the 
question.  He  must,  he  said,  condemn  ad- 
minibtration  for  the-  foRowing  reasons. 
First,  for  collecting  the  cham  from  the 
ihinutes  taken  at  the  trial  of  adiniral  Kep* 
pel,  instead  of  making  a  specific  accusa- 
tion, which  would  have  constrained  the 
members  to  decide  directly  for  or  aeainst 
the  charge  of  disobedience.  Secondly,  in 
constituting  the  court  in  such  a  mannety 
that  three  of  the  inembers,  who  had^  as 
witnesses,  on  the  former  trial,  shewn  a  par- 
tiality in'favour  of  sir  Hugh.  He-  would 
allow  it  to  be  an  honest  partiality ;  bat  be 
that  as  it  might,  it  equauy  rendered  them 
unfit  to  act  in  the  capaci^  of  judges.  One 
of  them  was  a  near  relation  of  his  own 
(admiral  Digby]  a  person  of  as  much 
honour  and  high  mtegrity,  as  ever  breath- 
ed ;  but  still  improper  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  a  point  of  wnicn  he  had  entertamed  a 
pre- conceived  <^inion.  Thirdly,  on  the 
total  variance  and  contradiction  between 
tho^ minutes  and  the  supposed  sentence: 
and  finally,  on  the  absurdity  of  the  sen- 
tence itself,  which,  if  faithfully  reported, 
convicted  the  vice-admiral  of  the  principal 
fact  alled^ed,  and  nevertheless  openly  per- 
mitted the  offender  to  escape  with  im- 
punity. 

Lord  Mulgrave  entered  the  House  just 
as  Mr.  Fox  was  sitting  down,  and  instantly 
rose  and  attacked  the  whole  body  of  oppo- 
sition in  very  strong  terms.  He  defenaed 
the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord  who  presided 
lit  the  Adtniralty-board,  and  the  board  it- 
self; defied  opposition  to  make  a  single 
charee;  but  he  knew  the  challenge  was 
fVuitfess;  they  dared  not.  They  were 
conscious  of  their  own  inability,  and  tbere- 
fbre  dealt  in  g^eral  charges,  and  loose 
unmanly  invectives ;  they 'would  not  now 
venture  to  state  a  single  met,  because  they 
well  knew  th^  charge  would  recoil  on 
themselves,  and  terminate  in  their  own  in- 
fkmy.  Divisions  in  the  navy!  Discon- 
tents! Mutinies!  It  was  fidse,  it  was  wick- 
ed. Discontents  and  disunion  only  exist- 
ed in  their  own  minds ;  they  endeavoured 
to  create  them,  to  nourish  ahd  foment 
tfaem«  in  every  department,  in  that  Hou^e, 
-  and  out  of  it«  by  Uiose  Machiavelian  arti 
'  which  they  had  basely  imputed  to  others. 
They  laboured  incessantly  to  sow  dissen- 
tlom^  to  provoke  them,  by  meaos  the  most 
scandalous  and  dishonourable;  and  laid 
the  fault  on  the  Admiralty-board,  though 
they  alone  were  the  authors^  They  em- 
ployed their  factious  emissaries,  thehr  little 
«iificers,  to  insinuate  themadyea  among 


tfaeif  brethren  of  the  professioti,  and  in 
unguarded  nMments,  attempted  to  seduce 
them  from  the  duty  they  owed  their  coun- 
try, and  rendered  them  the  instrutdcnts  of 
their  abandoned  and  wicked  pdUcy,  there* 
by  to  give  a  colour  to  their  arts ;  employ- 
ing the  most  fieur  and  honourable  disposi- 
tions in  purposes,  which,  if  appareiit,  the 
persons  alluded  U>  would  hM  m  the  most 
utter  abhorrence.  Under  the  semb^ce 
of  truth  and  honest  intentions,  they  re- 
sorted to  ever^  species  of  falsehood  and 
delusion.— [His  lordship  was  here  called 
to  order  bj  the  Speaker,  who  begged,  that 
his  lorddnp  wouJa,  at  l^ist,  permk  him  to 
read  the  question.  Tliis  beine  complied 
with,  the  noble  lord  resumed  his  speech ; 
but  was  again  interrupted  by  the  Speaker, 
who  presi^  the  propriety  of  his  Waiting 
a  while,  till  he  heard  some  of  the  argu- 
ments urged  in  support  of  the  motion.] 

^r.  Burke  said,  that  the  cBscontent  and 
general  dissatisfactfon  stated  by  that  side 
of  the  House,  be  the  cause  what  it  might, 
vras  almost  universal.  The  noble  lord, 
who  had  been  with  so  much  propriety  con^« 
pelled  to  sit  down,  was  nu>dest  enough, 
nowever  contradictory  it  might  be  to  some 
of  his  assertions,  to  acknowledge  it ;  but, 
says  the  noble  lord,  the  oppesition  it  is, 
that  has  created  and  fomented  these  dis- 
contents. Is  the  noble  lord  serious,  or 
has  he  rather  had  recourse  to  his  celebrat- 
ed argument  of  tu  quoque  f  **  It  was  not 
I  that  did  it,  but  it  was  you;"  Such  aa 
answer  is  just  on  a  line  with  the  noble 
lord's  politeness,  and  wii,  and  pleasantry. 
He  has  a  great  example  in  this  line  of  de- 
bate, the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon. 
He  is  sometimes  more  angry  l^ah  his  noble 
friend,  but  when  he  pleases,  he  can  be  sd* 
most  as  witty. 

But  leaving  the  noble  lord's  wit  and  po- 
fiteaess  to  the  admiration  of  hit  friends, 
the  whole  of  the  noble  lord's  discourse,  in 
point  of'  designed  efiect,  de^rves  an  an- 
swer, though,  I  think,  no  particular  part 
o^it  does.  I  should  be  sorry  to  haVe  so 
£sagreeidble  a  task  assigned  me,  not  even 
the  pditeness  and  the  candour  of  the  no- 
ble lord  shall  proyoke  me.  The  tenor  of 
thettoUe  lords  speedi  is,  ^t  discontents 
In  the  navy  do  exitt ;  but  that  the  reason 
they  do,  is  owing  to  oppontion,  who  by 
Bfacbiavdian  arts  and  by  emissaries,  and 
finctious  and  wicked  agents,  have  reaJly 
sown  tlrem,  and  now  expect  to  reap  k 
wicked  harvest.  I  take  it,  that  b^  this, 
the  noble  lord  means  that  o^pposition  ex- 
peet  to  be  able  to  dlspltce  the  present 
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msaajhevB  of  the  Admiraky  bpaid*  Is,  or 
fcan  the  ncltjlie  lord  1^  serious,  when  he 
inakes  soch  asser^oiis  i  Suirelj  not.  C^n 
he  pejrsiUKle  himsetf,  or  rather,  which  is 
the  truth  a£  the  questioD,  d^ies  he  hope  to 
(>e  able  to  persuade  this  House,  or  the  ba- 
llon, that  men  of  a  high  and  nice  profiee- 
f  ional  sense  of  honour,  can  be  seduced 
^rom  their  duty  by.rspeedies  and  harangues 
fnade  by  his  hon.  friend  or  himself  within 
ihe^e  walls  ?  Was  there  a  member  p^re- 
D^t,  who  behoved,  that»the  hon.  com- 
mander of  i^e  western  squadron,  or  the 
noble  lord^  the  vice-admiral  under  the  gal- 
lery, or  that  able  officer  sir  Robert  Har- 
)and,  were  the  tools  of  opposition  ?  Where 
fras  t):ie  temptation  ?  What  end  of  ambi- 
lion,  or  resentment,  or  advan^ige,  or  lu- 
CTO,  coiild  it  answer  i  Or  what  speculative 
^efttons  could  be  urged,  sufficient  to  justify 
fuch  a  dqfe^on  ?*  Such  a  qupposition  was 
utterly  improbable,  and  unfounded  in  any 
motive  which  is  supposed  to  operate  upon 
human  conduct,  particularly  when  applied 
to  the  military  service,  where  almost  every 
thing  dear  or  valuable  to  an  officer,  but 
his  honour,  must  be  sacrificed,  and  no  one 
object  whatever  to  balance  it  in  the  oppo- 
jite  scale* 

The  true  cause  of  the  present  discon- 
tents ought  to  be  carefully  examined  into 
jwnd  investigated.  There  ought  to  be  no 
jide  adopted  in  the  discussion  of  no 
weighty  and  important  a  question.  The 
malady  existed ;  no  remedy  could  be  ap- 
pUed,  till  the  seat  of  the  dqease  was  dis- 
covered, and  its  degree  and  probable 
^jBttses  decided  upon*  On  the  contrary,  if 
it  was  permitted  to  gain  strength,  to  take 
a  deep  root,  and  spread  and  insinuate  it- 
adf  into  every  part  of  the  naval  coostita- 
tion,  it  would  and  must  prove  mortal. . 
*  llie  successive  resignation  of  three 
great  officens  was  not  a  matter  that  should 
be  passed  over  in  sOence  or  lightly  treated, 
ne  resfgnation  of  another  very  lespedt- 
ible  officer,  (capt  Levison  Gower)  needy 
a^led  to  a  noble  lord  who  at  present  pre- 
tides  in  his  Majesty's  councils,  (earl 
Gower)  were  circumstances  which  ought 
4o  create  alarm  in  every  man  who  had  the 
interest  of  his  conntry  at  heart.  Parlia- 
ment had  a  great  .interest  in  the  services  of 
iuchmen,  at  such  a  crisis;  that  House,  in 
particular,  should  act  in  the  capacity  of 
state  physician.  To  remove  the  disorder, 
it  was  necessaiy  to  know  what  was  the 
nature  of  it.  Nothing^  it  was  pofisible  to 
ttfge  to  the  contrary  would  be  sufficient 
fto^excuee  any.  neglect.    To  rtfgae  to  en- 


ouire  was  to  idbandon  the  patient  to  his 
fate ;  or  administering  to  him  mere  pallia- 
tives or  quack  medicines,  instead  of  the 
most  speedy  and  effectual  cure. 

He  considered  the  present  motion  in 
that  light,  as  the  first  necessary  step  ;  and 
he  trusted,  that  every  side  of  the  House, 
ibr  the  sake  of  justice,  and  in  order  to 
avert  the  most  fatal  consequences,  would 
unite  as  one  man,  to  interfere,  and  endea- 
vour to  learn  which  side,  the  great  officers 
or  the  Admiralty  board,  were  to  blame  ? 
If  the  former^,  in  the  language  of  the  noble 
lord,  had,  in  breach  of  their  duty,  suffered 
themselves  to  t>e  made  the  instruments  of 
faction,  it  was  a  short  question ;  let  them 
no  longer  conceal  themselves  under  false 
pretences  of  ill-treatment;  let  them  be 
held  forth  as  objects  of  contempt  and  pub- 
lic indignation.  If,  pn  the  other  liand» 
those  brave  and  deserving  men  had  been 
sacrificed  to  personal  resentments,  part^ 
views,  and  ministerial  intrigue,  let  the 
authors  of  so  diabolical  and  nefarious  a 
scheme  of  politics  be  removed  from  their 
present  situation,  and  undergo  a  punish- 
ment suited  to  the  magnitude  of  their 
crimes* 

What  pointed  out  the  urgent  necessitgr 
of  such  a  procedure  by  that  House,  was 
dus  very  important  coilsideration,  that  the 
navy  was  our  best  protection,  and  the  basis 
of  our  power,  or  indeed  independent 
existence ;  consequently,  it  behoved  us  ip 
particelar  to  take  special  c«'e  that  no  evil 
was'left  unremedied  in  that  service,  on  tht^e 
execuUon  and  good  government  of  which, 
the  glory,  treat  interests,  and  even  salva- 
tion of  tlus  country  almost  intirely  de- 
pended» 

Lord  Mulgrave  dented  that  he  made 
use  of  tb^  words  <«  little  officers ;"  his 
expression  bemg,  that  little  factious  emis- 
saries endeavoured  to  get  hold  of  officers 
in  unguarded  n^tnuten,  4fC.  His  lordship 
entered  into  a  de&nce  of  the  Admiralty- 
board,  both  as  to  the^  framing  the  charge 
against  sir  Hugh,  4ie  constituting  the 
court-martial  that  tried  him,  and  the  sen- 
tence given  by  .that  court.  .No  accuser 
had  appeared  ^against  the.vioe>admiraI)  the 
board  had  written  a  letter  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  to  know  if  he  had  an^r 
accusation ;  he  answered,  that  he  had  not : 
the  court  had  been  legally  constituted,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  pre* scribed  by  the  act 
of  parliament :  and  as  to  the  sentence,  the 
hon.  gentlemen  were  much  mistaken^  or 
misinrormed,  if  they  imagined  there  was 
any  part  of  the  sentence  or  precedent  pro 
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ceedings  which  would  not  stand  the  most 
rigid  examination. 

Mr.  Fox  saidy  to  the  abusive  part  of  the 
noble  lord's  first  speech,  he  had  but  one 
answer  to  giye,  as  applicable  to  adminis- 
tration in  a  body;  that  opposition  were 
well  warranted  to  reply  to  them,  in  the 
words  of  a  celebrated  author  (Swift's  Gul- 
liver) a  little  altered  and  inlarged ;  where, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  weU  known  travels, 
he;  says,  He  could  bear  them  well  enough 
in  some  respects ;  he  could  make  allow- 
ances for  their  incapacity,  ignorance,  folly, 
corruption,  love  oTplace  and  emolument ; 
he  could  pity  them  for  their  blunders,  their 
wants,  weaknesses,  and  gross  stupidity; 
he  felt  for  their  miserable  situation,  know- 
ing not  whether  to  rush  headlong  on  cer- 
tain ruin,  or  retreat  with  safety :  but  de- 
spicable, unprincipled,  and  detested  as 
they  were,  he  had  nevertheless  learned  to 
treat  their  persons  with  respect ;  yet  when 
such  men  grow  insolent  ana  abusive,  urged 
their  claims  of  merit  for  what  they  deserve 
an  axe :  when  he  beheld  such  men,  in  the 
very  midst  of  those  dire  disasters  and  na- 
tional misfortunes,  endeavouring  to  con- 
tend that  those  misfortimes  do  not  exist ; 
or  if  they  do,  that  they  ought  justly  and 
solely  to  be  imputed  to  opposition  ;  to  see 
a  lump  of  deformity  and  disease,  of  folly 
end  wickedness,  of  ignorance  and  teme- 
rity, smitten  with  pride,  immediately  breaks 
all  measures  of  patience ;  it  being  hardly 
conceivable,  that  so  much  pride,  vice,  and 
folly,  could  exist  in  the  same  animal. 

Col.  Barri  said  he  would  meet  the 
noble  lord's  two  arguments,  in  support  of 
the  constitution  of  the  court-martial,  by 
two  precedents;  one  from  the  Journals, 
in  the  18th  of  George  the  2nd,  and  the 
other  firom  the  noble  lord's  own  mouth. 
His  lordship  having  said,  that  that  House 
had  no  right  to  revise  a  court  martial,  or 
censure  their  conduct;  the  precedent 
proved,  that  such  a  revisal,  and  such  a  cen- 
sure, had  taken  place  and  been  passed,  in 
174^,  on  the  court-martial  who  tried 
captain  Norris  for  misconduct  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. •  The  other  instance  insisted 
upon  by  the  noble  lord  was,  that  the  Admi- 
ralty-board had  no  discretionary  power  to 
excuse  the  attendance  of  any  captain, 
should  his  senior  rank  in  the  service  mtitle 
or  compel  him  to  serve  on  the  court-mar- 
tial. In  answer  to  this,  the  colonel  alluded 
to  the  case  of  the  noble  lord  himself,  who 
a  f6w  davs  since,  in  that  House,  had  pub- 
licly declared,  that  he  had  refused,  though 
tegularly  called  upoD|  to  serve  upon  the 


court-martial ;  adding  that  he  would  rather 
relinquish  the  service,  however  dear  his 
ship's  officers  and  crew  were  to  falm,  dian 
consent  to  sit  upon  the  vice  admiral's  trial, 
lest  he  should  oe  suspected  of  partiality. 
Here,  then,  were  two  mstanoes ;  one  to 
prove  that  the  noble  lord  was  no  very 
exact  disciplinarian  in  thb  line,  and  that 
his  example  did  not  serve  much  to  prevent 
mutiny:  the  other,  tliat  the  noUe  lord 
was  convinced  in  his  own  mind,  that  he 
was  not  properHo  sit,  lest  he  should,  with 
the  best  and  most  honourable  and  unpre- 
judiced dispositions,  in  spite  of  his  judg- 
ment, be  imperceptibly  influenced  by  what 
he  thought,  not  by  what  he  heard. 

The  noble  lord  had  begged  pardon  for 
differing  in  opinion  from  his  hon,  friend 
behind  nim,  ^Mr.  Burke)  but  with  visible 
marks  of  passion  said,  that  no  discontents^ 
mutinies,  or  disunion  existed  in  the  navj 
in  general,  or  any  one  part  of  it.  Now 
the  truth  was,  that  they  did  exist,  and  that 
to  a  very  great  degree ;  and  further,  thai 
opposition  was  not  chargeable  with  being 
the  authors.  He  advised  the  noble  lord  to 
look  nearer  home.  If  the  noble  lord 
could  gain  admittance  into  the  cabinet,  a 
sudden  peep,  he  believed,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  convince  htm,  that  disunion,  dis- 
content, and  mutiny,  originated  nearer  th^ 
fountain  head.  There  he  would  behold 
one  minister  contending  for  unconditional 
submission ;  another  for  the  terms  propo^ 
sed  by  the  commissioners  to  the  Americtti 
Congress ;  a  third  haranguing  on  public 
profusion  and  corrupt  contracts;  and  a 
fourth  defending  both  public  and  private 
contracts,  no  matter  whether  made  openly 
at  the  board,  or  secretly  with  Mr.  Atkin- 
son in  his  lordship's  own  closet  In  short, 
the  noble  lord,  if  admitted  into  the  secret 
recesses  of  the  tem^^e,  would  behold  no- 
thing from  day  today,  that  as  a  patriot  he 
must  not  lament  and  earnestly  deprecate. 
Even  if  his  lordship  possessed  less  public 
virtue,  he  must  feel  very  sensibly  for  such 
a  state  of  thmgs,  upon  common  motives 
of  prudence,  as  a  moment's  reflection  must 
teach  him,  that  the  disagreements  of  his 
friends  contained  m  them  the  seeds  of  po- 
litical dissolution,  and  of  course  would 
deprive  this  country,  at  least  for  a  while^ 
of  the  civil  services  of  the  noble  lord. 

But,  without  representing  matt^  of  this 
kind  upon  trust  or  speculation,  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  before  that  House  and 
the  public,  to  shew  that  the  calnnet  was 
divided,  and  that  our  chief  discontents 
were  there  generated.    He  bad  obserrei 
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it  long ;  he  would  not  rest  the  grounds  of 
this  assertion  upon  hearsay  or  opinion,  but 
upon  facts  which  tame  out  in  that  House. 
When  the  commissioners  under  the  act, 
called  the  Prohibitory  Act,  of  1775,  were 
sent  to  offer  terms  to  America,  a  right 
hon.  military  commander,  who  is  now 
doing  duty  at  his  government,  (general 
Conway)  moved  on  the'  22nd  of  May 
1776,*  an  address  to  the  throne,  that  Jhe 
instructions  given  to  the  commissioners 
might  be  laid  before  that  House,  in  order 
that,  if  they  were  not  full  enough,  his 
Majesty  might  be  empowered  to  grant 
specific  terms  to  his  American  subjects, 
before  the.8word  was  finally  drawn,  never 
to  be  agam  sheathed,  till  the  destruction 
t)f  one  or  both  countries  should  be  effected. 
He  recollected,  that  the  noble  lord  in  the 
bhie  ribbon,  who  had  been  reluctantly,  he 
believed,  drawn  into  this  accursed  Ameri- 
can war,  and  who  had,  against  his  own 
judgment,  been  compeUed  to  pursue  it, 
•aid,  *<  He  was  always  of  opinion,  that 
rebds  were  to  be  treated  with ;  that  if  any 
benefit  could  be  derived  to  Great  Britain, 
he  saw  no  objection  or  difference,  whether 
it  was  with  a  foreign  enemy  or  with  rebels ; 
with  armed  rebels,  or  with  rebels  who  had 
laid  down  their  arms.''  What  answer  did 
the  noble  lord,  the  American  secretary, 
make,  wfio  then,  as  he  does  now,  sat  next 
the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  ?  **  That 
no  commission  could  ever  mean  to  send 
out  instructions  to  treat  with  rebels  in 
arms ;  that  commanders  both  by  sea  and 
land  were  to  carry  on  war  with  rebels  in 
arms;  how  then  could  they  treat  ^ith 
them  ?  The  noble  lord  cannot  mean  any 
such  thing ;  I  told  him  so  in  council ;  I 
told  him  that  I  differed  from  him;  and 
conceive,  therefore,  when  his  lordship 
talks  of  treating  with  armed  rebels,  he 
means  no  more  than  to  receive  submissions 
from  any  colony,  body  of  men,  or  indivi- 
dual, who  should  shew  a  desire  to  return 
to  their  duty ;  but  to  treat  of  the  terms  of 
submission,  the  noble  lord  must  know,  that 
no  treaty  could  be  entered  into  with  rebels 
armed,  or  unarmed,  respecting  the  mea- 
aure  of  obedience,  to  be  paid  to  the  su- 
preme legislature."  Here  then  is  the  first 
minister  of  a  great  country,  and  the  first 
minister  of  war,  and  minister  for  America, 
differing  in  parliament,  on  a  matter  of  the 
very  utmost  importance*  What  did  we 
hear  lately  from  the  same  noble  lords? 
but  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  abso- 
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lutely  declaring,  that  we  were  bound  to 
fulfil  the  terms  held  out  by  the  Concilia- 
tory Acts  of  last  session,  and  the  offers 
made  by  the  commissioners,  which  accom- 
panied them,  and  the  other  noble  lord  ex- 
pressly contradicting  him.  Here  then 
was  faction,  discontent  and  disunion,  sown 
in  the  very  vitals  of  executive  government. 
How  was  it  possible  that  any  measure,  so 
radically  contradictory,  could  succeed? 
or  that  either  or  both  plans  could  be  car- 
ried into  execution  ? 

Afler  stating  these  cabinet  and  parlia* 
mentary  disagreements  between  the  two 
noble  lords,  he  represented  them  as  news- 
paper authors,  and  paragraph  writers. 
This  he  brought,  he  said,  as  a  proof  with- 
out doors,  that  their  lordships  carried  their 
disagreements  into  print,  and  like  other 
injured  characters  or  great  weight,  sought 
that  justice  at  the  bar  of  the  public,  which 
each  imagined  his  opponent  had  refused. 
Says  one  noble  lord  in  the  newspaper, 
"  When  the  account  of  D'Estaing's  sail- 
ing arrived  in  town,  you  were  50  miles 
distance.''  "  No,"  replies  the  other,  *•  1 
was  but  eight,  and  you  were  20."  Says 
one  noble  lord,  in  a  flaming  paragraph, 
«<  Your  lordship  is  indolent ;  tne  Ameri- 
can war  would  be  effectually  carried  on  if 
you  had  properly  employed  the  means  put 
mto  your  hands."  "  No,''  says  the  other 
noble  lord,  in  another  flaming  paragraph, 
"  the  blame  is  not  with  the  treasury,  but 
in  the  other  departments,  by  which  men 
are  neither  procured,  nor  vessels  to  carry 
them.''  After  describing  this  paraffrapn 
war,  carried  on  between  the  noble  lords, 
in  a  ludicrous  manner,  he  grew  serious, 
and  affirmed,  that  disunion,  faction,  cabal, 
and  discontent,  must  pervade  every  infe- 
rior department  of  tne  state,  when  its 
source  flowed  firom  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  national  councils ;  and  its  appearance 
in  print  made  its  way  in  such  a  manner, 
as  must  have  disgraced  two  quacks,  con- 
tending for  the  superior  virtues  of  their 
wonderful  bolusses  and  pills* 

Lord  North  denied  that  he  and  his  no- 
ble friend  ever  differed  in  cabinet  or  in 
that  House ;  they  might  have  expressed 
themselves  in  a  different  manner,  butthehr 
sentiments  were  substantially  the  same. 
He  was,  at  the  time  alluded  to  by  the  no- 
ble lord,  for  treating  with  armed  rebels. 
He  would  be  so  still  in  the  same  situation. 
His  noble  friend  meant  as  he  did ;  he 
meant  to  do  what  the  Prohibitoi^  Act 
authorized  his  Majesty's  confidential  ser- 
vants to  do.    That  Act  gave  no  power  t* 
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treat  of  measures  of  submisiloD ;  but  it 
did  not  tie  up  the  bauds  of  the  commis- 
iioners  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  hear* 
ing  what  temis  of  obedience  the  rebels 
were  readr  to  offierr.  To  gr^t  sOch  terms 
was  something  very  different  from  receiving 
and  transmitting  them  home,  to  be  consi- 
dered and  finally  decided  upon  in  parlia- 
jnent*  The  hon.  gentleman  had  dubbed 
him  an  author  and  a  paragraph  writer. 
He  assured  him,  that  tie  never  corres- 
ponded with  the  newspapers.  He  had 
pot  yet  attained  to  that  honour ;  and  he 
was  not  so  very  desirous  to  appear  in  print 
as  to  commence  a^mragraph  writer*  He 
never  did,  nor  behevedever  would  write 
a  paragraph :  and  he  added,  upon  his  ho- 
nour, that  if  any  such  paragraphs  as  those 
described  appeared,  he  knew  not  who 
wrote  them. 

Lord  George  Germain  avowed  the  same 
sentiments.  He  was  much  surprized  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  should  lay  so  great  a 
Stress  upon  paragraphs  in  ihe  newspapers. 
It  .was  a  very  extraordinary  proof  indeed 
of  the  divisions  which  he  supposed  pre- 
vailed in  cabinet.  He  could  assure  the 
hon.  gentleman  he  knew  of  no  such  divi- 
sions. As  to  the  matters  alluded  to  in 
former  debates,  he  said  they  were  very 
improper  to  be  introduced  at  pres^.  He 
protested  that  he  did  not  remember  4bat 
he  ever  made  use  of  the  expression,  <<  I 
differed  from  the  noble  lord  in  cabipet, 
and  I  told  him  so.'*    it  was  un&ir  to  re- 

Ct  words  casually  dr(^ed  in  debate; 
he  was  clear  that  no  such  expression 
could  have  dropped  from  him,  because  be 
cou^  never  remain  in  a  situation  jshereiie 
tnust  be  obliged,  from  his  own  opinions, 
to  interrupt  and  obstruct  the  nafional 
councils. 

Afler  some  fiirtber  conversation,  the 
House  divided  on  Mr.  Fore's  onotioa: 
Yeas  78 :  Noes  L57. 

DdmU  on  the  Marquis  qfRockin^m*8 
Notion  on  the  dktreised  State  of  Ireland*'} 
May  11.  The  order  of  the  .day  being 
read  for  the  liOrds  to  be  summoned. 

The  l^ar^iMis  of  JHoefnngham  rose,  and 
entered  into  along  computativeandiaritb- 
metical  detail,  &wing  the  compai^tive 
ability  of  Ir^Uod  to  bear  burdens,  to  what 
.it  had  been  at  former  periods,  not  far  dis- 
tant. His  lof drip's  m>ening  «^  ^ehiefly 
directed  to  meet  such  ol>j|ectio«s  as  be 
imagined  might  be  made  agaiost  the  proofs 
he  oieant  to  adduce,  o£  the  real  dktreis  of 
Jrehrnd*    His  detAil  waa  impottant,  as  it 


presented  two  otuects  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  British  administration,  first,  so  iiir 
as  the  consequences  might  be  supposed  to 
i^ct  them  personally;  secondly,  as  they 
mi^ht  probably  a&Gt*  and  that  in  a  mos$ 
senous  manner,  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

He  first  stated  the  revenues  of  Irebuid, 
the  out-goings  and  saving  in  the  year 
1755,  during  the  a4mipistration  of  thp 
marquis  of  Hartingjtoo,  afterwards  duke  of 
DAonsfaire,  and  proceeded  r^gularly» 
through  each  successive  administration, 
till  he  brought  it  down  to  the  present 
viceroy,  lord  Buckinghaiii^hire. 

In  1755,  and  for  some  ^ears  after,  th^ 
whole  (^  the  civil  and  milit^  establish- 
ment amounted,  for  the  two  years,  tb^ 
being  the  mode  of  voting  the  parliamei^- 
tary  grants  of  that  ki^4oip>  to  aboi<t 
1,200,000/.  on  an  averagp,  600,000/.  p^r 
i^num ;  whereas,  of  late  years,  the  granta 
werelittleshortof2,000,0Q0/.orl,000,a00iL 
per  annum.  At  that  period  too,  in  the 
course  of  five  years  peace,  the  debts  con- 
tracted durio|^  the  preceding  war  had  not 
only  been  pmd  off;  but  there  was  a  sur- 
plus of  260,000/.  jn  tbe  national  treasury, 
the  greater  pact  of  which  was  applied  to 
public  uses,  sHch  as  cana(s,  churdiea, 
•bridge,  &c.  in  bounties  for  the, encoMTf^e- 
ment,  and  promoting  the  e;c tension  of 
ir^iculture,  arts  and  manufactures,  lan4- 
c&rriage  of  com,  carrying  it  coastw'se,  to 
the  Dublin  society,  linen  manufacture,  and 
the  fisheries. 

'His  lordship  made  a  progresaiye  stfite- 
ment  of  the  grants  ana  ta^res,  the  civil 
fmd  military  establishments,  ^pd  pensi^m- 
list,  under  each  successive  administration 
—that  of  the  du^  pf  3edford,  lord  Hali^ 
fax,  duke  of  Nortituimberland,  and  the  Ionia 
Weymouth,  Bristol,  Townshend,  Har« 
court,  and  the  pcesent  vicei^y,  in  tbe 
course  of  which  he  shewed  tbftt  the  pub- 
lic expenditure  io4>erc^ttt>ly  increas^ 
in  eaca  respective  branob*  Qe  stated, 
that  a  debtwas  necessarily  incurred  during 
•the  late  war,  the  out-goings  exceeding  the 
public  ipcome.  But  what  rendered  tl^^ 
condition  of  Ireland  a  most  extraordmary 
one  indeed,  afid  contrary  to  the  usage  of 
all  other  states  under  the  sun,  was,  thataf^ar 
this  peace  of  J762,  instead  of  pitying  off 
the  debts  incurred  during  the  grecediiig 
war,  they  yearly  eontini^  to  augmef^t 
gradual^  and  regv^rly,  for  the  last  15 
years  of  peace ;  a  circumstance  not  p«t- 
.ralleled  in  any  country  he  ever  heard  or 
read  of;  nay,  more,  that  .the  debt  in* 
creased    in  opposition   4o  new   taxes. 
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T«6ces,  in  the  course  of  the  DbM  foor  8^« 
sions,  were  Ifud  on ;  money  was  uniformly 
borrowed;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  two 
years,  wheil  the  national  accounts  came  to 
be  settled,  fresh  deficiencies  appeaired  on 
each  new  loan,  and  fresh  taxes  were  laid 
OD,  in  consequence  of  them.  In  Aort, 
it  was  a  mode  of  policy  adopted,  that 
of  taxing  and  borrowing'  and  plec^ing 
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the  public  tidth,  tOl  not  a  dnfling  more 
could  be  procured. 

A  tontine  scheme,  or  a  plan  of  paying  ain 
high  interest  on  annuidet  gnmt^  upon 
lives,  with  benefit  of  sorriyorship,  was  the 
first :  this  not  answerin|^  the  exigencies  of 
government,  stamp  duties  were  then  laid 
on;  and  lastly,  a  vote  of  credit;  ndtwith^ 
standing  which,  such  was  the  exhausted, 
impoverished  state  of  that  country,  diat 
no  money  could  be  procured  upon  so  pre- 
carious a  security.  Indeed,  the  security 
amounted  to  no  more  than  a  mere  nations 
engagement  that  the  public  creditors 
would  be  paid  some  time  or  other;  but 
that  the  ftmds  offered  as  a  specific  security 
would  prove  equally  deficient  and  unpro- 
doctive,  with  those  which  bad  caused  the 
very  necessity  of  the  desired  loan. 

Ttie  debt  still  continued  to  accumulate, 
ahd  in  thfeyear  1777,  the  expenditure  ex- 
ceeded the  receipts  in  the  sum  of  260,00(W. 
So  long  as  England  continued  in  a  pros- 
perous situation,  thot:^h  Ireland  was 
drained,  she  had  recourse  to  this  country ; 
but  such  was  the  state  of  both  countries, 
in  the  sprmg  of  1778,  although  the  reve-. 
nues  of  Ireland  were  hawked  diout  Lon- 
don streets,  and  ofibred  to  be  mortgaged 
for  the  sum  of  300,000/.  a  single  shilling 
cbuld  not  be  procured  or  borrowed  upon 
them. 

After  dwelling  on  these  circumstances 
for  a  considerable  time,  he  opened  another 
he^  of  argument,  that  of  the  immediate 
distresses  of  Ireland,  which,  he  said,  must 
in  the  end  materially  affect  the  commerce 
ahd  manufiictures  of  Great  Britain.  His 
lordship  stated  the  average  of  the  exports 
t6  that  kingdom,  both  from  Scotland  and 
England,  for  the  last  eleven  years,  ending 
in  1777— From  Scotland,  upwards  of  three 
mOlions ;  ^m  England,  upwards  of  eigh- 
teen mfllions :  or  irom  Scotland,  300,000/. 
and  a  fraction ;  from  England,  1,600,000/L 
and  a  fraction  yearly ;  the  whole  making 
twenty-two  millions,  or  upwards  of  two 
ntiUions  a  year,  British  export.  It  might 
be  sud,  does  not  Great  Britain  take  the 
linen,  provisions.  Sec  of  Ireland  in  return  i 
Certainly ;  but  it  wa5  to  be  considered  on 


wHich  AAe  the  balance  ky,  whether  in  &- 
vourof  this  or  that  country.  He  then, 
firom  authentic  papors^  shewed,  that  the 
balance  of  tntde  m  favour  of  Scotland  was* 
above  a  million  and  a  hdf,  and  in  favour 
of  England,  above  five  millions,  for  th% 
last  eleven  years.  This  led  him  to  hit 
grand  conclusion,  that  of  motives  of  in* 
teres!;  because,  by  the  accounts,  as  last 
made  up,  it  appeared  that  die  export  to 
Ireland  fbr  the  last  yeacr  had  decreased 
one  fourth :  for  in  1777  it  was  upwards  of* 
two  mdlloiii,  and  in  1778  under  a  million 
and.a  half. 

•  His  lordship  entered  into  several  cir- 
cumstances which  came  within  his  own 
knowledge,  particularly  in  the  West  Rid- 
ing of  the  county  of  Yorki  by  the  last  re- 
turns of  the  number  of  broad  woollens  ma-, 
nufactured  in  that  district,  it  appeared  that 
there  had  been  21,000  pieces  less  than 
the  average  of  several  years  before,  and 
8,000  narrows,  or  forest  cloths ;  tfiat  he  had 
made  it  his  business  to  enquuie  the  reason, 
and  found  it  had  been  the  failure  of  the 
trade  of  Ireland.  He  had  some  time  since 
conversed  with  a  very  considerable  manu- 
facturer in  his  neighbourhood,  in  the 
country,  relative  to  the  state  of  the  trade 
of  Ireland,  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with 
the  woollen  manufisicture  carried  on  in  the 
West  Riding  of  York,  who  constantly 
every  year  went  over  to  Dublin  to  take 
orders,  and  who  assured  him,'  that  by  a 
letter  received  from  his  correspondent  in 
that  citjr,  he  was  warned  not  to  come  or 
send;  for  he  could  not  ensure  safety  to 
either  his  property  or  person. 

His  lordship,  besides  the  proof  of  the 
poverty  of  Ireland,  by  its  daily  incurring 
new  debts  ;  the  insumciency  o^  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  payment  of  interest 
and  annuities,  payable  to  the  public  cre- 
ditors ;  the  almost  bankrupt  state  of  the 
exche(|uar,  and  several  other  evidences 
of  a  snnilar  nature ; .  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance of  our  being  obliged  to  provide, 
in  the  committee  of  supply  of  the  present 
year,  64,000/.  for  the  pay  of  six  regi- 
ments of  foot,  and  one  of  dragoons,  serv- 
ing in  America,  or  consent  to  have  them 
disbanded; 

His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  enume- 
rate the  several  petitions  sent  by  some  of 
the  counties  in  Ireland,  the  associations  at 
the  Tdsel  in  Dublin,  and  at  several  of  the 
county  meetings,  particularly '  at  Cork, 
Kilkenny,'.  Widdow,  and  Roscommon, 
some  of  them  expr^y  resolving  not  to 
ixnport^  or  use,  or  purchase,  ptny  of  t^ 
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manufactures  of  this  country ;  others^  less 
violent  Cork  in  particular,  not  to  pur- 
chase or  use  any  goods,  but  such  as  were 
manufactured  in  that  kingdom. 

His  lordship  earnestly  pressed  the  ne- 
cessity there  was  for  giving  Ireland  relief, 
upon  every  principle  of  gratitude,  interest, 
and  sound  policy,  and  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  irritating  the  people,  lest,  by 
being  driven  to  extremities,  they  might,  in 
an  act  of  despair,  be  forced  into  resistance* 
He  expatiated  greatly  on  their  loyalty  to 
the  government,  and  their  zeal  and  af- 
fection for  the  people  of  this  country ;  it 
would  therefore,  as  a  mere  matter  of  po- 
licy, be  extremely  imprudent  to  do  any 
thmg  which  might  tend  to  estrange  Ire- 
land from  her  respect  and  veneration  for 
her  elder  sister. 

His  lordship  contended,  that  adminis- 
tration htld  neglected  its  duty  towards 
Ireland ;  that  all  care  and  protection  had 
been  withdrawn;  and  that  Ireland  was 
precisely,  in  that  situation,  which,  if  not 
^eedily  remedied,  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  justify  resistance.  He  said,  the 
people  of  Ireland,  by  the  most  accurate 
computation,  amounted  to  2,300,000  souls, 
whereof  500,000  were  believed  to  be  Pro- 
testants, in  the  proportion  of  300,000  dis- 
senters to  200,000.  of  the  established 
church.  The  Irish  Catholics,  it  was  true, 
had  been  favoured  v^th  some  degree  of 
religious  toleration,  and  he  was  happy  to 
say,  so  far  as  the  example  set  by  England 
could  be  supposed  to  operate  upon  the 
ruling  powers  in  our  sister  kingdom,  he 
took  a  share  in  the  merit  of  that  measure. 
On  the  other  hand,  so  respectable  and 
powerful  a  body  as  the  Irish  dissenters 
were,  ought  not  to  be  treated  with  con- 
tempt and  unkindness,  as  they  certainly 
had  been  in  one  instance  ;  he  meant  die 
clause  inserted  in  the  Bill  for  giving  an 
indulgence  to  Roman  Catholics,  which 
clause  was  lost  in  the  privy  council  of  this 
kingdom.  But  he  did  not  found  his  argu- 
ment upon  this  or  that  distinction.  People 
of  all  ranks,  qualities,  and  religions  there, 
were  united  as  one  man  ;  they  forgot  all 
animosities  and  jealousies  in  the  ruin 
which  threatened  them ;  and  the  great 
point  of  union  and  nationd  cement  which 
kept  them  together  was,  not  to  import, 
purchase,  or  deal  in  any  article  of  the  pro- 
duce or  manufacture  of  this  country.  In 
this  part  of  his  argument  he  censured  mi- 
nisters highly,  for  their  total  neglect  of 
the  defence  of  that  country  ;  and  pointed 
OHt  the  danger  of  permitting  the  people 


there  to  associate  and  embody  in  troops 
and  companies  contrary  to  law.  When 
he  said  this,  it  was  his  opinion  they  had 
done  very  properly,  in  endeavouring  to 
defend  themselves  when  neglected  by  go- 
vernment. But  ministers  should  have  pre- 
vented the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
such  military  associations ;  or  if  that  was 
not  practicable,  in  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs, the  people  should  have  been  legally 
commissioned  and  enabled  to  take  arms. 
The  matter  now  wore  a  v^ry  serious  w^ 
pearance ;  for  though  he  was  firmly  per- 
suaded, in  case  that  country  should  be  in- 
vaded by  a  foreign  force,  which  was  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  in  contemplation,  the 
Irish,  with  their  usual  loyalty  and  spirit, 
would  defend  themselves,  and  bravely  re- 
pel the  invaders  ;  yet  it  was  worth  consi- 
dering how  far  the  same  spirit  might  be 
exerted  in  resisting  oppression  and  injus- 
tice from  any  other  quarter. 

After  recapitulating  the  many  and  very 
important  advantages  we  derived  froai 
Ireland,  through  the  medium  of  our  trade 
and  commerce,  the  accession  of  stren^h 
she  afforded  in  time  of  war,  and  the  im- 
mense  sums  she  remitted  to  her  absentees, 
monies  paid  officers,  pensioners,  or  spent 
on  motives  of  pleasure  or  business,  at  the 
universities,  inns  of  courts,  appeals  in  lav 
and  equity,  &c.  he  observed,  how  unkindly 
she  had  been  treated  in  every  instance, 
how  cruelly  and  oppressively  in  some.  He 
reminded  their  lordships  of  the  compact 
made  between  both  kingdoms  in  king  Wil« 
liana's  time,  when  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land consented  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
their  own  woollen  manufacture,  in  order 
to  give  that  of  Endand  a  preference,  by 
laymg  a  duty  e^ual  to  a  full  prohibition 
upon  every  species  of  woollens  or  even  of 
the  raw  commodity ;  and  of  the  solemn 
assurance  given  by  both  the  Houses  of 
the  British  Parliament,  that  they  would 
give  every  possible  encouragement,  and 
abstain  from  every  measure  which  could 
prevent  the  linen  manufacture  to  be  ren- 
dered the  staple  of  Ireland.  But  Jiow  had 
England  kept  its  word  ?  by  laying  duties 
or  granting  bounties  to  the  linens  of  British 
manufacture,  equal  to  a  prohibition  of  the 
Irish,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  every 
kind  of  private  and  public  encouragement 
to  render  Scotland  a  real  rival  to  Ireland, 
in  almost  every  species  of  her  linen  fabrics. 
-  After  describing  the  private  as  well  as 
public  distresses  of  Ireland  in  the  moat 
feeling  language,  his  lordsliip  proceeded 
to  coAtrast  the  deserts,  of  the  Irish  iiaUQa« 
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whose  loyalty  kept  pace  with  the  extent 
aod  magnitude  ot  the  calamities  they  felt. 
He  instanced,  in  particular,  their  friendly 
-and  affect ionate  behaviour  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war ;  the  zeal 
and  Bdelity  of  that  kingdom  in  the  time  of 
the  two  last  Scottish  rebellions ;  the  un- 
-common  efforts  she  made  during  the  late 
war,  and  her  uniform  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment to  this  country  in  every  trying  exi'* 
gency  when  engaged  in  a  foreign  war. 

He  said,  he  hoped,  tlie  importance  of 
the  object  would  strike  every  noble  lord 
with  the  propriety,  nay,  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  his  motion ;  that  the  House 
woulcl  treat  it  with  that  temper,  coolness 
and  moderation  which  it  so  apparently 
merited  ;  and  attend  to  it  as  a  matter  in 
which  every  man  in  the  nation  was  most 
deeply  interested.  He  trusted,  that  their 
lordsliips  would  not  be  led  away  by  any 
partial  ideas  or  Darrow  distinctions  of  local 
benefit  or  advantage,  but  meet  it  fairly  as 
a  question^of  state,  in  which  both  kingdoms 
had  an.  equal  interest.  He  would  be  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  this  or  that  town  or  dis- 
trict, that  Manchester  or  Glasgow,  or  any 
other  place,  would  supersede  or  render  of 
none  effect  the  wisdom  of  their  lordships' 
deliberations.  He  wished  farther,  that  on 
the  present  occasion,  all  party  or  personal 
considerations  would  give  way  to'  the  ge- 
neral good,  and  that  as  they  meant  all  the 
same  tning,  the  interest  of  both  kingdoms, 
their  lordships ,  would  not  entertain  a 
second  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  was  a 
great  object,  and  should  neither  be  lost, 
abandoned,  or  evaded.  It  had  for  some 
years  been  unfortunately  too  much  neg- 
lected, but  matters  were  at  length  arrived 
just  at  that  critical  state,  which  would 
render  it  not  only  unwise  and  impolitic  to 
,  los^  a  moment,  but  would  afford  an  in- 
stance of  obstinacy  and  want  of  feeling, 
little  short  of  political  insanity.  His  lord- 
ship concluded  with  moving, 

*•  That  this  House,  takinginto  considera- 
tion the  distressed  and  impoverished  State 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland^  and  being  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  consonant  to  justice  and 
true  policy,  to  remove  the  causes  of  dis- 
content by  a  redress  of  grievances ;  and 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  sense  which 
this  House  entertains  of  the  merits  of  that 
loyal  and  well  deserving  nation,  this  House 
doth  think  it  highly  expedient  that  this 
important  business  should  be  no  longer 
neglected,  and  tfiat  an  humble  Address 
be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  his  Ma- 
JGsty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  take 

[VOL.  XX.] 


the  matter  into  his  most  serious  considera- 
tion, and  to  direct  his  ministers  to  prepare 
and  lay  before  parliament  such  particulars 
relative  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
Ireland,  as  may  enable  the  national  wisdom 
to  pursue  effectual  methods  for  promoting 
the  common  strength,  wealth,  and  com- 
merce of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  in  both 
kingdoms." 

Lord  Weymouth  oppo<^ed  the  motion  on 
two  grounds;  because  the  House  had  no 
paper  whatever  regularly  before  lYwxa^  re- 
lative to  the  distressed  state  of  Ireland, 
which  was  held  out  as  the  ground  of.  the 
motion  that  amounted  to  a  matter  of  fact ; 
secondly,  because  if  a  relaxation  or  appeal 
of  any  of  the  restrictive  laws  relative  to 
the  trade  of  Ireland  should  be  moved,  that 
could  properly  originate  only  in  the  other 
House*  His  lordship,  after  expressing  his 
best  wishes  for  Ireland,  said,  the  matter  at 
a  future  period  might  be  taken  up,  and 
the  necessary  measures  for  affording  relief 
to  Ireland  be  adopted ;  but  at  present, 
without  proof  sufficient  to  warrant  tho 
terms  in  which  the  Address  was  couched, 
and  without  the  means  of  originating  spe- 
cific relief,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  Dake  of  Chandos,  afler  giving  his 
opinion,  that  that  part  of  ^e  address  which 
conveyed  a  censure  or  a  charge  of  neglect 
in  ministers,  did  not  meet  his  idea,  both 
because  he  thought  with  the  noble  viscount, 
that  the  House  were  not  in  possession  of 
any  evidence  of  the  fact  of  neglect  thereia 
charged ;  and  that  he  had  a  I'ull  confi- 
dence in  the  conduct  of  administration. 
He  highly  approved,  in  other  respects,  of 
the  motion  made  by  the  noble  marquis ; 
and  said,  one  principal  cause  of  the  dis- 
tress felt  by  Ireland,  was  the  continual 
drain  from  that  country,  in  order  to  pay 
the  great  land-owners  resident  here,  many 
of  whom,  in  their  whole  lives,  never  spent  a 
shDling  in  the  country  from  whence  they 
drew  their  incomes.  That,  he  «aid,  was  a 
systematic  grievance,  which  admitted  of  no 
remedy  but  a  tax  upon  absentees.  Though 
he  possessed  a  considerable  property  ia 
that  country,  he  would  cheerfully  assist  in 
any  measure  for  givingthe  Irish  that  species 
of  relief,  for  he  was  persuaded,  that  what- 
ever else  might  be  done  to  relieve  them, 
if  that  cause  of  impoveriiihment  should  not 
be  met  in  some  way  or  other,  the  same 
principle  would  continue  to  produce  similar 
effects,  in  a  greater  or  lc?«  dc^gree.  His 
grace  approved  of  the  previous  questioni 
the  propositions  made  by  the  noble  mar* 
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quia  being  such,  as  he  could  neither  give  a 
direct  negative  nor  affirmative  to. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  rose  to  take 
notice  of  some  expressions  which  had  fallen 
trom  the  noble  viscount  in  high  office,  and 
the  noble  duke  who  spoke  last,  affirming, 
that  he  had  heard  with  much  surprise  the 
objections  now  started.  He  repeated, 
witii  some  warmth,  that  Ireland  had  been 
cruelly  and  injuriously  treated,  and  that  it 
would  present  a  mixture  of  folly  and  in- 
gratitude, which  nothing  but  the  dullest 
obstinacy  and  ignorance  could  explain,  if 
we  refuised  to  lighten  those  intolerable 
burthens  which  the  restriction  of  our  trade 
laws  laid  upon  that  loyal,  affectionate,  and 
enduring  people.  As  an  additional  argu- 
ment, why  it  was  necessary  and  prudent 
In  the  King's  servants  to  agree  to  his  mo- 
tion, he  adverted  to  the  formidable  mili- 
tary associmions  now  on  foot  in  that  king- 
dom ;  and  desired  to  know  if  they  had  been 
informed  of  their  nature  and  extent.  This, 
he*  said,  was  a  matter  truly  alarming,  if 
the  British  government  meant  to  adhere 
to  their  former  system  of  oppression  and 
injustice ;  and  therefore  it  highly  behoved 
ministers,  if  they  were  obstinately  bent  to 
throw  every  part  of  the  empire  into  a 
flame,  to  seriously  investigate  the  degree 
of  resistance  they  were  likely  to  meet. 
With  regard  to  the  particular  sentiments 
of  the  noble  viscount  and  the  noble  duke, 
be  confessed,  he  was  unable  to  repress  his 
feelings,  when  they  imputed  to  his  motion 
that  it  was  so  framed  as  to  contain  a  cen- 
sure upon  administration.  Nothing  '  on 
earth  was  more  distant  from  his  thoughts, 
as  he  endeavoured  all  in  bis  power  to  draw 
it  up  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  the 

'  possibility  of  any  objection  that  might 
firise  on  the  ground  of  personality.    When 

*  a  motion  was  made  a  short  time  since  for 
the  removal  of  a  noble  earl  (Sandwich) 
fi-om  his  Majesty's  couneilsy  he  did  not  at 
all  wonder  at  his  brethren  in  office  rising 
to  oppose  the  motion  ;  "  No,  let  our  noble 
friend's  crimes  be  ever  so  great,  we  cannot 
abandon  him.  We  do  not  care  a  farthing 
about  that ;  he  is  a  pleasant  companion, 
and  we  do  not  chuse  to  part  with  him." 
There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  all 
this ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  very  unac* 
countable  indeed,  how  ministers  should 
object  to  the  giving  relief  to  Ireland,  for 
certainly  any  opposition  to  it  could  admit 
of  no  other  fair  or  rational  construction. 

Viscount  T^mnshmd  rose,  he  said,  to 
defend  his  own  administration  against  the 
general  charge  of  m  encreaeed  establisti- 


ment,  which  the  noble  marquis  said,  at 
the  opening  of  his  speech,  had  gone  on  in 
a  progressive  state  of  augmentation  since 
the  viceroyship  of  the  marquis  of  Harting- 
ton.  He  compared  the  establishment 
during  his  lieutenancy  with  those  of  hia 
predecessors  and  successors  in  office  since 
the  ^ear  1763.  In  that  year  the  civil  es- 
tablishment amounted  to  no  more  than 
105,000/.  in  that  of  the  earl  of  Hertfisrd 
there  was  a  small  addition.  In  the  admi- 
nistration of  lord  Bristol  8,000/.  had  been 
added.  During  his  own  adaiinistratioOt 
in  the  course  of  six  years,  from  September 
1767  to  1772,  the  civil  expences  were  less 
by  8,000/.  but  since  that  the  civil  expencea 
had  risen  to  137,000/. 

His  lordship,  in  expressions  of  the 
warmest  affection  for  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, pleaded  their  distresses  and  deserts 
in  very  forcible  language ;  said,  he  should 
be  wanting  in  the  feelings  which  gratitude 
ought  ever  to  inspire,  it  he  did  not  take 
the  present  opportunity  of  testifying  his 
regard  for  them,  and  his  earnestness  to 
procure  them  every  degree  of  redress  and 
indulgence  which  their  melancholy  situa- 
tion demanded,  which  justice  dictated, 
and  generosity  and  national  gratitude  ren- 
dered a  positive  duty  on  the  part  of  a  great 
nation. 

His  lordship  adverted,  in  confirmation 
of  those  favourable  expressions  i  of  the 
noble  marouis,  to  the  many  proofs  of  asr 
sistance  wnich  Ireland  had  given  in  the 
course  of  almost  a  century  to  assist  Great 
Britain  in  her  wars ;  and  contended,  that 
all  the  public  distresses  she  now  felt  were 
in  consequence  of  her  loyalty  and  affec- 
tion, particularly  her  recent  disrress,  which  ' 
solely  arose  from  the  assistance  she  had 
given  to  this  country  in  carrying  on  the 
war  against  our  rebellious  subjects  in  Ame^ 
rica.  With  regard  to  local  or  partial  dis- 
tinctions, he  disclaimed  them,  aa  beneath 
a  great  and  wise  nation ;  they  should  never 
be  permitted  to  mix  in  questions  of  sach 
vast  magnitude  and  extent  as  the  present* 
He  resided  himself  in  a  county  full  of  ma- 
nufacturers. His  estate  and  property  waa 
within  that  county  ^Norfolk)  and  if  the 
manufacturer  was  to  oe  afected  by  grant- 
ing any  indulgence  to  Ireland,  he  must 
suffer  his  share  of  the  loss ;  but  though  he 
wished  them  and  himself  every  tfainc 
which  could  be  derived  from  trade  and 
manufactures  carried  on  upon  •  liberal 
plan,  God  forbid  he  should,  upon  any  mo* 
titee-  of  prejudice  or  self-interest,  gire 
coODteoance  to  meaaores  formed  upon  f 
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narrow  or  partial  scale  of  politica.  He 
fihouldy  in  point  of  union  and  national 
strength,  erer  consider  England  and  Ire- 
land as  one  country,  and  the  people  of 
each  equally  hound  and  connected  hy  the 
aame  objects,  the  prosperity  of  the  whole. 

The  noble  marquis  had  dwelt  upon  one 
argument  to  induce  their  lordships  to  agree 
to  the  proposed  address,  which,  he  con- 
fessed, did  not  strike  him  in  the  same 
light  it  did  the  noble  lord ;  that  was  the 
possibility  or  probability  of  resistance,  in 
case  this  country  shpuld  not  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  enter  into  a  consideration  of 
the  subject  matter  at  present.  That  was 
an  argument  ill-founded,  that  should  never 
operate  upon  his  conduct,  as  a  peer  of 
parliament.  He  hoped,  that  their  lord- 
ships would  be  induced  to  act  upon  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  humanity,  from  mo- 
tives of  affection  and  sound  policy,,  and  not 
froiti  threats  of  resistance  or  compulsion 
on  our  part.  But  he  would  speak  to  the 
fact  fVom  his  own  knowledge ;  he  believed, 
as  the  truest  test  of  their  affection,  the 
Irish  were  no  less  remarkable  for  their  pa- 
tience and  endurance  than  for  their  loyalty. 
He  knew  them  well  in  every  possible  light 
they  could  be  viewed,  either  politically  or 
individually ;  and  he  could  affirm  from  his 
own  actual  knowledge,  that  no  provoca- 
tion (such  as  had  been  alleged  by  the 
noble  marquis)  could  drive  them  to  any 
act  of  violence,  tending  to  a  separation  or 
resistance  to  this  country. 

But  if  relief  was  not  speedily  given  to 
Ireland,  there  was  another  motive  more 
serious,  and  an  event  much  more  probable 
than  resistance,  which,  he  fearea,  would 
be  the  consequence  of  cold  indifference 
and  neglect  on  our  part ;  and  that  was  the 
people  of  Ireland  emigrating  to  America, 
which  would  inevitaybly  be  the  conse- 
quence. He  had  oflen  taken  the  liberty 
to  press  that  consideration  on  the  House ; 
and  he  was  extremely  sorry  to  find,  that 
his  early  information  respecting  Washing- 
ton's army  had  proved  so  fatally  true,  and 
that  we  had  been  in  part  baffled  in  our 
attempts  to  Siibdue  our  rebellious  colonies, 
by  the  ^reat  number  of  Irish  emigrants, 
who,  driven  by  poverty  and  oppression 
from  their  native  country,  were  compelled 
to  enlist  in  the  rebel  army.  He  concluded 
with  saying,  that  he  agreed  entirely  in 
principle  with  the  noble  marq^^uis:  but 
that  as  to  the  motion,  so  far  as  it  related 
to  the  form  in  which  it  was  drawn  up,  he 
should  reserve  his  ultimate  opinion  till  a 
ftuth^  progress  thoold  be  made  in  the  dt- 


bate,  and  until  he  heard  the  opinions  of 
others  of  his  Majesty's  confidential  ser- 
vants. 

The  Marquis  of  Rochin^ham  rose  to  ex- 
plain some  matters  relative  to  the  inde- 
pendent corps  and  companies  now  in  arms 
in  Ireland.  He  said,  they  amounted  to 
upwards  of  10,000  men,  all  acting  under 
illegal  powers,  under  a  kind  of  supposition 
that  all  government  was  at  an  end.  This 
was  one  unanswerable  proof  to  shew  the 
neglect  of  ministers  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty.  Why  were  not  those  men 
embodied  in  the  King's  name  ?  Why  was 
not  there  a  constitutional  militia  raised  to 
answer  the  same  purpose?  In  fine,  why 
were  not  the  gentlemen  and  yeomanry  of 
Ireland  put  into  some  form,  or  under  some 
regulation,  which  mi^ht  subject  them  to  a 
legal  or  constitutional  controul  ?  He  was 
no  less  satisfied  than  the  noble  viscount  of 
the  zeal,  loyalty,  and  fidelity  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  He  was  ready  to  go  as  far  as 
the  noble  lord  in  every  degree  of  confi- 
dence which  prudence  and  sound  policy 
would  warrant,  but  no  farther.  He  re- 
membered the  American  war  commenced 
in  addresses  and  petitions ;  that  when  thos0 
wei^  turned  a  deaf  ear  to,  they  were  fol- 
lowed with  non -importation  agreements. 
He  remembered  that  when  E^^lls  of  pains 
and  penalties  were  enacting  in  that  House, 
a  syllable  would  not  be  heard  which  seem* 
ed  to  tend  to  measures  of  lenity.  Th^ 
Bill  was  brought  in  in  a  hurry,  passed  in  a 
hurry,  and  we  ran  ib  a  hurry  headlong  to 
our  ruin.  To  engage,  therefbre,  for  what 
Ireland  might  bear  with  patience,  or  to 
draw  the  line  exactly  upon  what  particular 
occasion  or  period  of  oppression  she  might 
resist,  was  a  language  which  fatal  expe» 
rience  had  Earned  us  sufficiently,  he  be- 
lieved, not  to  put  too  great  reliance  upon. 
He  called  upon  ministers  to  speak  ^ut, 
and  recommended  most  warmly  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  Ireland  speedy  and  effec- 
tual relief.  We  had  lost  the  greatest  part 
of  America;  we  were  fighting  with  a 
powerful  enemy  for  all  our  distant  posses- 
sions ;  Scotland  was  in  a  state  little  short 
of  actual  rebellion,  and  Ireland  was  united 
as  one  man  against  us,  not  to  purchase  a 
single  shilling's  worth  of  British  property. 

Earl  Gotver  proposed  a  kind  of  com- 
promise. He  moved  to  omit  that  part  of 
the  recital  of  the  noble  marquis's  motion 
which  stated  the  existing  grievances  Ire- 
land  laboured  under,  and  the  neglect  im- 
puted to  administration,  in  not  taking 
measures  for  their  removaL    His  lordship 
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pressed  the  impropriety  and  danger  of 
coining  to  too  precipitate  a  vote  upon  a 
question  of  8uch  singular  importance. 
The  very  cure  proposed^  would,  in  his 
opinion,  rather  serve  to  increase  than  re- 
move the  disorder,  which  had  been  so  fully 
and  ably  described.  It  ought  to  be  se- 
riously considered,  that  holding  out  fiEilse 
hopes  or  creating  ill-founded  expectations, 
which  could  not  be  gratified,  would  in  the 
£nd  promote  those  evils  which  it  was  the 
duty  of  parliament  to  prevent.  He  could 
never  subscribe  to  the  opinion,  that  adopt- 
ing to  the  extent  contended  for,  or  agree- 
ing to  the  claims  of  Ireland,  would  be  the 
means  of  preventing  rebellion:  on  the 
contrary,  he  feared  it  might  produce  the 
very  reverse ;  if  not  in  Ireland,  possibly 
nearer  home.  This  kingdom  was  to  be 
consulted.  The  great  body  of  British 
manufacturers  had  rights  and  claims  of 
their  own,  which  they  would  not  readily 

gart  with,  and  thoush  the  arguments  used 
y  noble  lords  might  seem  plausible,  he 
begged  their  lordships  to  consider,  that 
perhaps  the  very  measures  which  might 
promise  to  prevent  a  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
might  proye  the  cause  of  an  actual  rebel- 
lion in  England.  He  said  there  was  no 
proof  of  several  of  the  matters  contained 
in  the  motion,  and  if  there  had,  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  distresses  which  Ireland 
felt  were  owing i  to  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  or  the  restrictions  laid  upon 
the  Irish  trade.  If  that  part  of  the  mo- 
tion which  took  the  facts  as  proved,  and 
the  inferences  flowing  from  them,  as  self- 
evident,  were  omitted,  he  was  ready  to 
meet  the  npble  marquis,  and  adopt  the 
other  part  of  his  lordship's  proposition  ( 
for  at  present  there  was  no  eviaence  before 
the  House  that  the  affisiirs  of  Ireland  had 
|)een  neglected,  nor  was  the  House  in 
possession  of  any  documents  respecting 
the  existence  of  grievances  there,  sufficient 
to  induce  them  to  con^e  to  tbe  proposed 
vote. 

The  Earl  of  Bristol  believed  there  was 
not  a  noble  lord  present  who  entertained 
the  shadow  of  a  cioubt,  that  those  griev- 
ances stated  by  the  noble  marquis  really 
existed.  He  delivered  himself  very  fa<^ 
vourably  in  behalf  of  Ireland,  and  said  he 
looked  upon  the  Irish  to  be  the  most  op- 
pressed and  injured  people  under  the  sun. 
The  Duke  of  Manchester  declared  him- 
self of  the  same  opinion;  and  said,  he 
could  never  think  of  giving  up  the  ground 
of  the  motion ;  for,  what  was  it,  if  the 
people  in  Ir^^mA  w^e  po^  l9boariog  under 


the  matest  national  distresses  ?  and  ho^ 
could  that  be  true,  if  ministers  had  not 
neglected  their  duty,  by  forbearing  to 
grant  them  any  species  of  relief?  His 
grace  urged  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing effectual,  and  the  doing  it  speedily:, 
and  that  for  t^e  following  important  rea- 
sons. It  was  no  secret,  that  France  in- 
tended, in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer, to  make  an  attempt  on  either,  per- 
haps both  kingdoms.  He  was  well  in- 
formed, that  the  first  attempt  would  be 
made  on  Ireland.  He  had  it  from  the 
best  authority,  tliat  France  would  not  ap- 

Eear  as  an  enemy  on  the  coasts  of  that 
ingdom,  to  commit  hostilities,  but  to  offer 
her  alliance,  friendship  and  protection,  ia 
assisting  her  to  throw  off  the  yoke  laid 
upon  the  Irish  nation  by  Great  Britain : 
in  short,  she  meant  to  hold  out  indepeup 
dency  and  a  free  trade.  Ihe  mischievouB 
policy  of  that  ambitious  people  was  no 
longer  to  appear  as  conquerors  come  to 
enslave,  but  as  friends  to  succour  and  re- 
lieve ;  no  longer  as  the  foes  but  the  friends 
of  human  kmd,  come  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  injured  and  oppressed  nations. 
This  was  her  policy  respecting  America, 
and  this  he  feared  would  be  her  policy 
respecting  Ireland.  He  had  good  reason 
already  to  believe  that  overtures  of  this 
nature  had  been  thrown  out,  and  that  se- 
veral French  emissaries  had  been  in  that 
kingdom,  in  order  to  sound  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  people.  This  was  the  inva- 
sion and  conquest  of  Ireland,  which  he 
feared,  and  whidi  it  was  their  lordships* 
business  to  adopt  the  most  speedy  and  ef- 
fectual measures  to  prevent.  His  grace 
therefbre  coniured  ministers  to  interfere 
in  time,  and  do  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  prevent  France  &om  acting  so  insidioui 
a  part,  by  removing  those  evils,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  could  only  have  given  rise 
to  so  deep  laid  a  scheme  of  |iolicy  and  am« 
bition.  He  was  glad  to  see  ministers  shew 
any  disposition  to  relent.  He  was  fully 
persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  convincing 
Ireland,  that  we  were  candid,  and  meant 
at  length  to  be  serious ;  but  he  neverthe- 
less was  of  opinion,  that  a  subject  of  such 
transcendent  importance,  involving  in  it 
such  a  variety  of  interests  and  objects, 
ought  not  to  be  Jightly  taken  up,  nof 
hastily  decided  on. 

Earl  Gower's  motion  being  at  length 
framed,  it  was  suggested,  that  the  original 
motion  should  be  first  withdrawn.  [A 
cry  of  Withdraw,  withdraw.]  His  lord<> 
ship's  motipn  wa»  thea  read,  after  ^  ft^w 
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words  from  the  marquis  of  Rockingham^ 
to  shew'the  propriety  of  retaining  that  part 
of  his  motion  respecting  the  distresses  of 
Ireland,  and  was  as  follows : 

<<  That  an  hmnble  Address  be  presented 
to  bis  Majesty,  to  desire  that  his  Majesty 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  take  into  his 
roost  serious  consideration,  the  distressed 
and  impoverished  state  of  the  loyal  and 
well-deserving  people  of  Ireland ;  and  to 
direct  that  there  be  prepared  and  laid  be- 
iBre  parliament,  sucn  particulars  relative 
to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  may  enable  the  na- 
tional wisdom  to  pursue  effectual  methods 
for  promoting  the  common  strength, 
wealUi,  and  commerce  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  in  both  kingdoms.'' 

The  Duke  of  Gr^on  said,  though  he 
liked  the  Address  as  first  moved,  better 
than  as  it  stood  amended,  he  would  be 
ready  to  accept  of  it,  sooner  than  run  the 
risk  of  haviog  a  negative  put  upon  it;  for 
though  it  took  no  retrospective  view,  it 
looked  forward  to  what  ne  believed  was 
the  universal  wish  of  every  noble  lord  pre- 
sent; it  pointed  to  redress,  and  for  the 
sake  of  unanimity  he  was  ready,  for  one, 
to  adopt  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  said,  so  far 
as  the  new  motion  pointed  to  future  re- 
dress, he  heartily  coincided  with  the  no- 
ble duke;  but  however  willing  he  might 
be  to  submit  to  the  prevailing^  sense  of  the 
House,  he  could  see  no  reason  against  de- 
claring as  an  act  of  justice,  and  the  best 
pledge  of  our  being  in  earnest,  that  the  af- 
fairs of  Ireland  had  been  neglected.     ^ 

The  Earl  of  Shelbume  expressed  his 
warm  approbation  of  this  motion;  he 
thanked  the  minister  for  this  candour  and 
fiiimess,  and,  reserving  to  hknself  the  ri^t 
of  censuring  administration  for  past  neg- 
lect whenever  that  point  should  be  proved, 
declared  the  motion  should  have  his  hearty 
concurrence.  Ministir  had  begun  at  last 
a  good  work ;  it  woula  be  attended  with 
great  difficulty  and  delicacy,  but  he  wish- 
ed to  God  they  might  get  successfully 
through  it.  He  was  sure  that  the  bare 
knowledge  of  such  a  motion  would  do  good 
in  Ireland.  The  people,  he  knew,  were 
loyal ;  and  as  to  their  beiAg  in  arms,  it 
was  only  an  enraged  mob,  of  whom  there 
was  not  a  man  but  would  defend  his  coun- 
try against  the  common  enemy,  should 
any  attempt  be  made  on  it.  As  for  the 
S|sociations,  they  could  do  no  harm  to 
Mreat  Britain;  and  upon  their  knowing 
that  govarnment  and  th^  parliament  here 


intended  them  some  relief,  they  would 
"sooti  be  dissolved.  Besides,  he  would 
freely  confess,  that  he  did  not  believe  our 
restrictions  on  their  trade  were  the  sole 
cause  of  the  distresses  of  Ireland  ;  there 
were  others  which  this  motion  would  bring  ' 
to  light.  With  respect  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  Great  Britain,  he  had  conversed 
with  many  of  them,  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  country,  and  had  found  them  in  gene* 
ral  to  be  a  wise  and  liberal  set  df  men, 
from  whom  he  had  received  great  informa- 
tion :  they  were  not  averse  to  proper  in- 
dulgences being  granted  to  the  Irish  ;  but 
they  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  withoat 
notice,  by  persons  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
Ireland,  who  had  alarmed  them  by  repre- 
senting that  ^the  Irish  were  to  be  allowed 
to  import  the  raw  materials  for  manufac- 
tures, pa3rin^  less  duty  oTi  them  than  the 
English,  whiph  would  ruin  the  manufac- 
turers of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  York- 
shire, Norwich,  and  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land; but  as  soon  as  it  was  understood 
that  the  common  interests  of  both  coun- 
tries was  to  be  united  in  the  regulation  of 
their  trade  and  intercourse,  he  was  well 
informed  they  would  be  ready  to  agree  to 
any  alterations  in  the  trade-laws  of  this 
country,  that  might  improve  the  commerce 
and  reciprocal  advantage  of  both. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  all  local  distinctions  were  the 
creatures  of  prejudice  and  selfishness^  He 
said,  that  Ireland  and  England  were  in 
fact  the  same  nation  and  people ;  that  any 
distinction  made  in  favour  of  the  latter 
was  a  species  of  injustice  to  the  former. 
A  great,  a  loyal,  and  a  brave  people,  were 
not  to  be  ruined,  beggared,  or  oppressed, 
because  Manchester  thought  this,  or  thia 
or  that  country  were  alarmed.  AH  those 
petty  motives  must  cease  to  operate,  nor 
be  permitted  to  influence  our  public  coun- 
cils, which  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of 
justice  and  sound  policy.  H  is  noble  fi  iend 
had  talked  of  an  Union.  He  wns  fbr  an 
union,  but  not  an  union  of  legislature,  but 
an  union  of  hearts,  hands,  of  afiecticAs,  and 
interests,  as  had  been  well  'pointed  by  hit 
other  noble  friend,  who  made  the  motion* 
This  was  his  opinion,  and  he  should  ever 
prefer  such  a  connection  to  any  other 
which  might  give  offence  to  the  people,  or 
be  effected  by  means,  however  well  in- 
tended, that  would  lie  open  to  many  ob- 
'  jections.  He  had  no  objection  to  the  mo- 
I  tion,. provided  it  was  fully  understood  on 
j  every  side  of  the  Ht)use,  and  candidly  de^ 
dared,  sthat  immediate  measures  of  rdief 
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would  be  adopted;  and  that  it  was  not 
merely  thrown  in  the  way  to  stop  any  ef- 
fectual proceedings. 

Earl  Gower  protested  that  he  meant  to 
•ct  with  candour.  It  was  his  wish,  and  it 
now  became  his  particular  duty;  but  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  speak  with  any 
degree  of  precision.  It  was  a  subject 
of  great  delicacy,  called  for  great  consi- 
deration, and  he  thought  whatever  might 
be  done,  it  would  not  be  prudent  or  poli- 
tic' to  hold  out  to  Ireland  any  promise 
which  might  be  received  as  restraining  the 
wisdom  and  deliberation  of  parliament. 

The  amended  motion  was  put  and  car- 
ried nem.  con.  The  Address  was  present- 
ed on  the  following  day  to  his  Majesty, 
who  returned  for  answer,  that  *<  He  would 
give  directions  accordingly." 

May  27.    The  Marquit  of  Rockingham^ 

Srevious  to  the  going  into  the  order  of  the 
ay,  rose,  and  desired  that  the  Address  of 
the  11th  instant  might  be  read,  with  his 
Majesty's  answer,  which  being  complied 
with,  he  observed,  it  was  with  infinite  as- 
tonishment he  saw  that  no  one  step  had 
been  taken  in  that  important  business, 
•  though  more  than  a  full  fortnight  had  in- 
tervened since  the  Address  passed  unani- 
mously, and  adduced  this  circumstance, 
as  a  recent  proof  of  the  gross  inattention 
of  ministers  to  the  duty  of  their  stations. 
It  was,  he  said,  no  less  disrespectful  to 
their  sovereign  and  that  House,  than  in- 
jurious to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  inte- 
rests of  both  kingdoms. 

His  lordship  then  recapitulated  his  ar- 
guments on  the  former  day,  and,  after 
urging  them  in  the  most  forcible  terms, 
stated  several  additional  grounds  of  per- 
suasion. He  observed,  that  this  fresh  in- 
stance of  duplicity  or  total  neglect,  would 
exasperate  the  oppressed  people  of  Ire- 
land, and  work  them  up  into  auch  succes- 
aive  paroxysms  of  resentment,  phrenzy, 
and  despair,  as  might  at  length  terminate 
in  a  civil  convulsion, « which  would  shake 
the  ^ol^mment  of  these  kingdoms  to  its 
inmost  foundations.  The  manufacturers 
of  this  country  vhad  already,  by  their  cla- 
mours without  doors  and  interest  within, 
proscribed  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
their  brethren  in  Ireland.  Ministers  had 
repeatedly  broken  their  most  solemn  as- 
•urances,  and  amused  them  from  session 
to  session  with  promises,  in  order  the  more 
easily  and  safely  to  plunder  them ;  yet 
Ireland,  with  an  endurance  unequalled  in 
Ae  bistory  of  any  other  state,  andkwith  a 


loyalty  not  known  or  practised  by  any 
other  people,  still  looked  up  widi  confidence 
to  their  sovereign  and  the  British  parlia- 
ment in  hopes  of  redress.  That  redress 
has  been  held  out ;  but  mark  the  conse- 
quence. A  vote  of  both  Houses,  promis- 
ing relief,  has  been  solemnly  given ;  his 
Majesty  has  sanctioned  the  promise ;  bat 
ministers  have  determined  to  intercept  the 
gracious  dispositions  of  the  crown,  and  the 
good  intentions  of  parliament.  This,  he 
^d,  was  a  stretch  of  insolence  or  per- 
verseness  in  ministers  which  called  for  im- 
mediate enquiry.  The  safety  of  the  na- 
tion loudly  demanded  satis&ction  upon 
this  bead ;  for  most  assuredly,  if  the  senti- 
ments of  parliament,  approved  and  con- 
firmed by  the  sovereign,  were  to  be  super- 
seded by  ministers,  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  then  think  that  their  fate  was  de- 
termined, and  that  justice  and  redress 
would  be  only  dealt  out  to  them  in  pro- 
portion to  the  means  they  might  have  of 
compelling  it,  and  those  means  be  sug- 
gested by  their  ability  to  resist  a  systan  of 
professed  tyranny  and  oppression. 

To  demonstrate  that  ministers  were  no 
longer  left  a  shadow  of  excuse,  his  lord- 
ship observed,  that  there  had  been  two 
papers  on  the  table  of  the  other  House, 
stating  an  account  of  the  exports  and  im* 
ports  between  England  ana  Ireland  for 
the  last  ten  years,  which  contained  hdor- 
mation  wmthy  of  their  lordships'  imme- 
diate attention,  as  thej  would  diew  that 
the  interests  of  both  kingdoms  were  inse- 
parable,  and  that  of  course  whatever  af- 
fected one  would  surely  affect  tire  other. 
He  concluded  witli  assuring  their  lord- 
ships, that  what  he  said  proceeded  from  a 
sincere  desire  to  warn  ministers,  not  to  cen- 
sure them ;  to  point  out  the  very  critical 
state  of  this  country  in  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  her  sister  kingdom,  and 
to  endeavour  to  prevent  evil,  not  to  pu- 
nish the  criminal,  as  he  always  would  pre* 
fer  the  prevention  of  evil  to  the  pumsb* 
ment  of  its  authors. 

As  soon  as  the  Marouis  sat  down  a 
profound  silence  ensued  lor  some  minutes, 
not  one  of  the  cabinet  ministers,  properly 
so  called,  being  present.  The  Marquis 
rose  a  second  time,  and  just  observed, 
that  he  expected  some  one  of  the  ci^iiiet 
ministers  would  have  been  in  his  place  to 
give  an  assurance  that  the  papers  idluded 
to  would  be  produced  on  some  shoit 
day. 

The  I^ord  Chancellor  at  length  rose^ 
and  for  some  time  kept  the  House  in  sns^ 
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pence  what  his  argument  was  meant  to 
convey.  At  length  he  said,  that  if  the 
papers  were  of  that  importance  described 
Dj  the  noble  marquis^  his  lordship  had  no 
more  to  do  than  to  move  for  them.  He 
said)  tliat  it  was  not  usual  for  noble 
lords  to  argue  upon  papers  not  before  the 
House  or  moved  for.  It  might,  or  might 
not  be  proper  to  grant  them,  but  whether 
or  no,  the  noble  marquis  had  no  right  to 
complam  of  the  absence  of  his  Majesty's 
servants.  It  was  reasonable  to  conclude 
they  were  engaged  in  the  business  of  their 
respective  departn^ents,  which  being  the 
case,  be  doubted  not  but  the  noble  Iprd 
would  give  sufficient  notice  of  his  inten- 
tention  before  he  would  frame  any  mo- 
tion ;  besides,  if  a  motion  was  made  and 
carried,  probably  it  would  be  some  days 
before  they  could  be  produced.  He  dis- 
claimed all  responsibility  relative  to  the  af- 
fiurs  of  Ireland;  said,  he  had  not  been 
consulted  upon  Uiem,  and  could  therefore 
give  no  opinion  as  proceeding  from  him- 
self one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  observed,  that 
there  was  no  great  difficulty  in  the  disco- 
very the  learned  lord  had  made,  that  there 
was  no  motion  before  the  House ;  the  &ct 
was  self-evident,  and  his  lo^hip  might 
have  spared  himself^  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  trouble,  had  he  forebore  to  state  what 
was  known  to  every  noble  lord  present. 
It  was  of  very  little  consequence  in  whose 
department  the  blame  lay,  the  question 
bemg  why  the  papers  had  not  been  before 
now  produced.  It  was  some  person's  bu- 
siness, and  that  was  sufficient  to  justify 
the  complaint  made  by  the  noble  marquis, 
of  the  manifest  inattention  of  administra- 
tion. The  learned  lord  said,  he  had  not 
been  consulted.  That  was  very  little  to 
the  present  question.  If  he  had  not,  he 
dare  say,  his  lordship  would  be.^ — It  could 
hardly,  he  said,  be  possible  that  either  his 
Mi^ty  or  his  ministers  were  ignorant  of 
the  distresses  of  Ireland,  or  of  its  internal 
state,  and  the  disposition  of  the  people  of 
that  kingdom.  He  called  upon  the  noble 
lord,  or  any^  other  of  his  colleagues  to 
say,  whether  they  dare  hazard  a  denial, 
that  they  had  not  been  apprised  of  every 
thbff  material  on  the  subject  relative  to 
the  decav  of  trade,  want  of  resources,  de- 
cline and  deficiency  of  funds,  &c.  in  that 
kmgdom.  Was  it  possible  to  believe  that 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  at  a  period 
when  alhiost  all  appearance  of  government 
had  oeaaed,  would  have  kept  the  King^s 
tervant*  in  the  4ark,  and  tasaa  tbe  conse- 
t 


quences  on  his  own  head  ?  or  that  they 
should  be  the  only  persons  who  remained 
ignorant  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  goad- 
ed by  calamity,  misery  and  distress,  by 
granny  and  oppression,  were  in  a  state 
little  short  of  rebellion  I  It  could  not  be. 
Besides,  if  his  lordship  retainedany  doubts, 
he  entreated  him  to  order  the  address  of 
the  11th  instant  to  be  read,  when  per- 
haps, his  lordship  might  find  that  the  fact 
of  national  distress  was  stated,  and  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  alleviatinff  and 
removing  it  as  solemnly  declared.  If  so, 
then  the  a£Pair  was  of  a  pressing  nature^ 
and  called  for  the  immediate  interposition 
of  Parliament. — Hiis  grace  then  adduced 
several  arguments  to  shew  the  danger  of 
obliging  Ireland  to  trust  to  broken  assu^ 
ranees,  during  the  ensuing  summer;  ta 
consider  that  that  country  might  possibly 
be  invaded  during  the  recess,  and  the  fatal 
consequences  which  might  follow,  if  an 
invasion  should  take  place  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  scene  of  national  calamity  and  de- 
spair as  she  must  be  in,  when  all  hopes  of 
redress  were  over,  at  least  for  the  present* 
For  his  part,  he  had  evec  been  led  ta 
think  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  two 
provinces  of  the  same  kingdom,  rather 
than  separate  sovereignties,  and  should 
ever  continue  to  do  so,  notwithstanding 
the  local  prejudices  of  this  or  that  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. — The  no-^ 
ble  marquis  had  complained,  and  he  though  I 
with  great  justice,  of  the  abeence  of  the 
King's  ministers.  It  was  a  matter  of 
amazement  that  their  lordships  were  so 
seldom  indulged  with-  a  sight  of  the  only 
Secretary  of  State  who  had  a  seat  in  that 
House  Herd  Weymouth).  The  office  of 
one  of  tne  secretaries  had  been  so  long 
kept  vacant,  that  he  was  led  to  hope,  that 
the  King's  servants  in  eeneral  thought  the 
office  unnecessary,  and  were  determined 
to  abolish  it  entirely.  No  doubt  the  mo- 
ment was  arrived  when  the  most  rigid 
oeconomy  ou^ht  to  be  observed  in  every 
department  ot  the  state;  and,  he  trusted, 
they  would  set  an  example  wwthy  of  imi* 
tation  in  the  lower  departments  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  sakl,  that  it  was 
extremely  unfair  to  censure  any  noble 
lord  for  his  absence,  particularly  the  noble 
viscount,  who  had  been  alluded  to,  who 
was  immersed  in  business  of  a  kind  extreme-* 
ly  pressmg  and  important.  His  lordship, 
it  was  wellknown,  was  particularly  anxioua 
and  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  office^ 
and  no  less  punctaul  in  Im  attendfinfie  oa 
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Uyed  to  a  late  period  o^  the  session,  what 
ought  to  have  been  attended  to,  when 
ther^  were  full  houses ;  io  short  they  had 
used  their  own  neglect,  as  the  plea  of  pro* 
.crastinating  an  enquiry,  which  they  con- 
fene^  was  pressing  and  hnportant.  But, 
for  his  part,  he  could  neither  admit  of  the 
argument  or  the  apology.  The  subject 
was  much  too  important  to  be  got  rid  of 
upon  such  frivolous  pretences,  howeTer 
tedious,  or  troublesome*  The  going  into 
it  was  an  act  of  duty  too  binding  upon 
every  one  of  their  lordships  to  be  thspens- 
ed  with ;  the  ministry  haa  no  one  to  blame 
but  themselves,  should  they  be  put  to  an 
inconvenience ;  and  it  was  farcical  to  talk 
of  difficulty  or  trouble,  when  perhaps  the 
very  safety,  and  all  future  political  cod* 
nection  betwe«i  both  countries,  depend* 
ed  on  adopting  or  wilhholding  any  efiec- 
tual  measures  for  the  relief  o\'  Ireland.— 
The  noble  lord  on  the  woolsack  spoke  in 
high  terms  of  the  strength  and  resources 
of  this  country,  and  Ireland  respectively, 
and  concluded  on  that  ground,  that  we 
had  no  reason  to  despond.  He  should  be 
glad  to  hear,  where  the  learned  lord  pick<* 
ed  up  the  word  '  despond  V  No  such  idea 
as  despondency  had  entered  his  thoughts, 
nor  did  he  recollect  that  any  thing  like  it 
had  dropped  in  the  debate.  He  ww  very 
far  from  desponding,  if  ministers  ad()}>ted 
wise  and  just  measures.  Little,  he  hoptd, 
was  to  be  dreaded,  if  our  affairs  were  pro- 
perly conducted.  If  a  single  idea  leading 
to  ^despondency  ever  arose  in  hi$  mit^d,  it 
was  only  when  he  reflected,  that  wisdonj, 
justice,  and  policy  had  long  deserted  our 
councils,  and  that  there  were  so  few  pros* 
pects  of  success  opened  to  our  vien*,  when 
It  was  considered  who  were  to  be  entrust- 
ed with  the  guidance  of  our  measures 
But  the  learned  lord  had  mixed  two  ques- . 
tions  together  of  a  very  different  and  dis- 
tinct nature.  The  ailxiety  of  the  noble 
marquis  did  notarise  from  the  single  idea, 
that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  united  in 
affection,  and  held  by  the  tie  of  conunon 
interest,  would  not  be  able  to  defend  them- 
selves against  their  foreign  enemies ;  but 
that  Ireland,  after  soaring  a  series  oi  acts 
of  tj^ranny  and  opm^ssion,  and  those  acts 
continued,  and  all  real  redress  refused, 
would  be  estranged  from  this  country,  and 
perhaps  for  ever  dissevered  from  it.  These 
were  the  grounds  of  the  noWe  marquis's 
apprehensions,  and  the  motive  which  in- 
duced his  lordship  to  press  the  House  to 
measures,  which  would  immediately  re- 
move the  diff^atenta  and  jealousieS)  which 


that  House  whenever  matters  of  real  con- 
sequence were  to  be  agitated  there.  As 
to  the  possible  events,  which  the  noble 
duke  spoke  of,  about  invasions,  &c.  con- 
jectures were  not  to  be  substituted  as 
prounds  of  debate,  or  motives  of  policy 
m  that  House*  Whatever  the  designs  of 
our  enemies  might  be,  it  was  not  for  him  to 
say ;  but  he  had  no  reason  to  dread  any  of 
the  consequences  \^ch  the  noble  duke 
seemed  so  much  to  dwell  upon.  There  were 
two  modes  of  proceeding,  that  the  House 
were  at  liberty  to  adopt,  which  were  to 
move  for  the  papers  described,  and  go  into 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  matter  of 
those  papers,  or  let  matters  remain  in 
their  present  situation,  till  the  papers  and 
information  were  received  from  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Earl  dovoer  said,  the  business  now  under 
consideration,  was  of  a  most  serious  na- 
ture, and  could  not  be  safely  entered  upon, 
without  their  lordships  were  fully  inform- 
ed of  the  subject  in  tdl  its  parts.  He  was 
nevertheless  free  to  declare  his  own  ge- 
neral sentiments  without  the  least  reserve, 
which  were,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  their  lordships,  so  late  in  the  session,  to 
come  to  any  resolutions  that  would  afford 
greater  satisfaction  or  security,  than  the 
vote  agreed  to,  and  his  Majesty's  answer 
in  consequence  of  those  addresses.  The 
thin  attendance  that  might  be  expected  at 
so  late  a  period  of  the  session,  formed 
another  great  obstacle  to  the  undertaking 
.any  effectual  proceeding  in  a  matter  of 
such  extreme  difficulty,  and  that  almost  at 
the  eve  of  a  prorogation.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  session  would,  in  his  opi- 
nion, be  the  only  proper  time.  As  to  the 
two  papers  before  the  other  House,  rela- 
tive to  the  exports  and  imports  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  he  thought  they  would 
contain  but  partial  evidence  of  matters 
of  infinite  variety,  magnitude  and  extent ; 
looking  upon  them  in  that  light,  he  did 
not  see  any  advantage  their  production 
would  be  of;  because,  let  them  be  ever  so 
clear  and  convincing  in  themselves,  no 
measure  whatever  could  be  taken  in  con- 
sequence of  them,  unless  they  came  con- 
nected and  accompanied  with  other  matter. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  agreed,  that 
the  business  ought  not  to  be  entered  into 
in  a  precipitate  manner;  yet  the  argument 
of  caution  and  deliberation  shewed,  that 
while  the  noble  lord  recommended  both, 
he  tacitly  acknowledgejd,  that  /  the  reason 
why  the  business  proposed  had  been  post- 
poned was  because  aamiwtrntioB  had  de- 
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utuvenally  prevailed  throughout  the  sister 
kingdom.  The  spirit  of  loyalty  and  reso- 
tjon  which  had  now  broken  forth  vjn  Ire- 
land, ought  not  to  be  chilled  by  unkind- 
ness,  or  suffered  to  evaporate  by  neglect ; 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  distressed  and 
impoverished,  he  might  add  oppressed, 
beyond  measure ;  while  they  w^hed  for 
an  union  of  interest  and  aneotion  with 
this  country,  they  were  not  insensible  of 
their  ill  treatment,  nor  quite  free  of  re- 
sentment. He  most  earnestly  exhorted 
their  lordships  not  to  permit  them  to  be 
driveft  to  despair,  and  contrary  to  their 
own  inclinations,  into  the  arms  of  rebellion : 
that  kingdom  was  our  most  faithful  ally 
and  most  po\ferful  friend,  and  was  not  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  blunders,  the  inca- 
padtVy  and  neglect  of  ministers.  The 
people  were  valiant  and  loyal,  they  were 
nigh-spirited,  and  however  patient  and 
enduring,  would  probably,  if  something 
was  not  shortly  done  towards  alleviating 
their  present  c^amities  and  distresses,  at 
length  break  out  with  a  violence  propor- 
tioned to  the  magnitude  of  their  miseries, 
and  to  the  extent  of  the  injuries  they  had 
endured  for  such  a  series  of  years.  His 
grace  concluded  with  reminding  their 
lordships,  that  a  moment  was  not  to  be 
lost,  and  late  as  it  was  in  the  session,  who- 
ever attempted  longer  delay,  would  most 
certainly  be  responsible  fqr ,  the  conse- 
quences. 
Hera  the  conversation  dropped. 

East  India  Companies  Dividends*  BilW] 
May  19.  Lord  North  unexpectedly 
moved,  ••^That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill,  fbr  continuing  in  the  possession  of 
the  United  Company  of  Merchants  of 
England  trading  to  the  £ast  Indies,  for  a 
time  to  be  limited,  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions, the  territorial  acquisitions  and 
revenues  lately  obtained  in  the  East  In- 
dies ;  and  for  continuing,  for  a  time  to  be 
limited,  so  much  of  an  Act,  made  in  the 
ISth  year  of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled, 

*  An  Act  for  establishing -certain  regula- 

*  tions  for  the  better  Management  of  the 
'  Afi^rs  of  the  East  India  Company,  as 

*  well  in  India  as  in  Europe,'  as  will  ex- 
pire in  the  course  of  the  present  year.'' 
As  the  a&irs  o^  that  great  Company  could 
not  receive  a  thorough  investigation  till 
next  yeaif,  when  a  pew  charter  would  be 
requisite  for  them,  the  present  Bill  he 
thought  necessary,  and  he  should  at  the 
proper  time  propose  it  for  twelve  months ; 
and  should  also  icecommend  a  chuse  tox 

[VOL.  J[X.l 


Sreventing  the  Company  from  making  a 
ividend  of  more  than  8  per  cent,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  disable  themselves 
next  year  from  giving  that  premium  they 
ought  to  give  the  public  for  a  renevral  of 
their  charter. 

Mr.  T*  Toxcnshend  spoke  against  thd 
motion,  as  made  by  surprise,  when  few 
members  were  present ;  and  wondered 
much  the  noble  lord  had  not  mentioned  i( 
before  the  last  adjournment,  when  the 
House  were  somewhat  at  leisure,  and 
might  have  attended  to  it« 

Col.  Barre  wished  to  know  what  wai 
become  of  the  negociable  securities  on 
the  India  Company,  by  which  l,200,000t 
were  to  have  been  raised,  as  the  noble 
lord  mentioned  to  the  House  when  he 
opened  his  budgets 

Lord  North  said,  that  the  mode  alluded 
to  for  raising  the  1,200,000/.  had  not  been 
approved  by  the  Company;  he  therefore 
intended  to  raise  that  sum  on  the  credit  of 
the  Exchequer. 

Lord  Netvhaven  wished  to  know  to 
whop  the  territorial  revenues  belonged  ? 

Lord  North  answered,  that  it  was  a  point 
yet  unsettled« 

Col.  Barre  expressed  his  surprize,  that 
a  question  of  such  importance  should  be 
moved  in  a  thin  House^  though  it  was  in 
fact  both  a  little  and  a  great  question ; 
it  was  a  great  question  considered  ab- 
stractly by  itself,  and  it  was  a  little  ques** 
tion  when  put  in  competition  with  what  it 
was  intended  to  lead  to.  But  little  or 
great  questions,  at  all  times  and  seasons, 
whether  in  full  or  thin  Houses,  were,  he 
said,  the  noble  lord's  triumph.  He  then 
took  notice  of  the  minister  s  interference 
in  the  concerns  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  asserted  that  he  had  filched 
away  the  patronage  of  that  great  and  opu- 
lent body. 

Lord  North  said  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  did  him  great  injustice^  Had 
he  made  the  motion  on  any  of  the  great 
days,  he  should  have  been  informed,  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  done  it  when  other 
great  business  was  before  the  House.  He 
was  therefore  obliged  to  make  it  when  he 
could  find  an  opportunity.  He  had  never 
filched  or  sougnt  the  patronage.  His  si- 
tuation, indeed,  as  a  minister,  gave  him  a 
sort  of  relationship  to  the  Company,  but^ 
the  patronage  of  it  was  not  in  him.  The 
crown,  it  was  true,  approved  of  their  of- 
ficers, because  so  directed  by  act  of  par- 
liament ;  but  the  Company  made  choice  of 
them,  and  the  noQiinatiun  6f  those  that  had 
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keen  q>poiiited  had  come  from  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Company.  He  had,  he  would 
allow,  sometimes  recommended,  and  his 
friends  had  sometimea  been  obliged,  bul 
the  patronage  of  the  Company  was  not  in 
him. 

Cd.  Barri  nepeaced  hb  words,  that  the 
Boble  lord  had  filched  the  patronage  of  the 
Company ;  for,  when  he  innted  them  to 
borrow  monepr,  under  the  pretence  of 
aaviog.  them  from  a  Mate  of  baokn^>t^9 
he  saw  how  the  noble  lord  was  fishing  for 
it.  He  desired  his  lordship  to  recollect  if 
he  did  not,  at  that  time,  rorewam  him  of 
hb  designs,  and  whedier  he  did  not  de- 
clare tmit  he  never  wished  to  interfere 
with  the  Company.  But  how  stood  the 
case?  The  noble  lord,  indeed,  bad  made 
bold  assertions,  but  the  patronage  of  the 
.Company  was  with  him.  He  had  inter- 
fered in  their  appointmentfroro  the  greatest 
to  the  lowest.    He  knew  this,  and  he  would 

frove  it,  if  desired,  at  the  bar  of  the 
Ibuse.  He  knew  very  well  how  the  noble 
lord  could  plav  wHh  a  question,  and  twist 
it  about.  <<  His  lordship  is  cunning,  and 
though  not  of  a  slim  make,  will  slip  through 
your  fingers,  if  you  do  not  watch  him,  like 
an  eel.''  He  was  here  called  to  order, 
when  lord  North  got  u^,  and  begge^d  he 
niffht  proceed,  upon  which  colonel  fiarr^, 
addressing  the  Speaker,  said^  he  would  sit 
down  for  ever  before  he  would  go  on  at 
the  permission  of  the  minister. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Adair  and  sir  6.  Yonge 
respectively  urged  the  impropiety  of  l£e 
motion.  The  nrst,  because  tnat  no  notice 
had  been  given  of  it ;  and  the  last,  because 
it  did  not  appear  to  have  the  assent  of  the 
Cmnpany.  jLeave  was  given,  to  bring  in 
the  Bill.  The  Bill  was  brou^  in  on  the 
following  day,  and  aflerwarai  passed  the 
Commons  without  debate.   .    . 

June  10. .  On  the  order  for  the  com- 
mittal of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

The  Duke  of  Hichmond  rose  to  oppose 
it.  He  said  parliament  were  bouoa  by 
compact  to  the  India  Company  upon  cer- 
tain conditions  agreed  to  by  an  Act  passed 
in  1 773.  By  that  Act,  the  Company  being 
then  in  a  state  of  actual  bankruptcy,  were 
aupported  by  the  public  credit  of  the  na- 
tion. It  was  then  agreed  that  Exchequw 
bills  should  be  issued  by  government  to 
the  amount  of  1|400,000;.  which  was  the 
amount  of  the  dc^t  the  Company  owed  in 
the  proportion  of  900,000/.  to  government, 
and  500,000^  to  the  Bank.  The  prime 
condition  of  thia  loan  wav  that  tiie  Com- 


pany shoidd  not,  till  it  was  diad— gt*l» 
divide  more  than  six  per  cent,  oatheic 
capital ;  that  after  that  avent  sbonld  iakm 
place,  they  might  divide  seven  per  ceat.. 
and  no  mora,  till  afWr  they  had  paid  off 
1,500,000^  of  their  bond  dtebts,  and  tkm 
Act  was  to  continue  in.  forte  dU  1778,  mt 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  then  aesaioa  t£ 
parliament;  all  these  several  contingencies 
had  taken  place.  The  l,4OO»00OA  bat^ 
rowed  upon  the  credit  of  government,  waft 
paid  off;  so  was  the  1,500^000^.  bond 
debt ;  and  lastly,  tha  period  to  which  the. 
operation  of  the  Act  was  extended,  was  on, 
the  eve  of  being  terminated;  he  thesefose 
thought  the  BiU  now  before  their  lordsUpa. 
was  a  wanton  and  oppressive  ioterpoaitioB, 
of  the  controul  ot  padiament,  pecauag 
every  naotive  for  passing  the  last  ^tt  huad 
ceasedv  His  grace  fiurther  observed,  that 
the  present  Billwanted  a  sanction  the  <»ther 
had,  for  parliament  took  the  aSiirs  of  dw« 
Com|Mmy  into  consideration^  upoa  an  ap- 
plication for  relief,  on  account  ot  their  ^lea 
distressed  circumstances ;  whereas  noi* 
their  affiurs  were  in  the  most  flourishing 
condition,  and  tliey  had  made  no  applica^. 
tion  to  parliament  either  directiy  or  indi^ 
rectly.  To  restrain  the  Company  under 
such  circumstances,  in  order  to  extort  aa« 
sistance  from  them,  was.  little  better  than 
public  robbery ;  it  could  only  be  justified 
upon  the  ground  of  necessity,  the  tyranti^ 
plea ;  and  in  his  opinion  would  be  produc* 
tive  of  very  bad  consequences,  and  carried 
actual  injustice  on  the  very  face  of  it.  Hia 
grace  found  great  fault  with  a  passage  in 
die  preamble,  which  implied,  or  rathef. 
furowed,  a  claim  to  the  territorial  acquisi* 
tions  made  by  the  Company  in  India,  llua 
he  said,  was  a  claim  made  in  en  indirect 
manner,  in  order  to  establish  a  real  dmaa 
upon  it  hereafter.  He  contended,  that  tha 
crown  had  no  right  to  the  tenritonal  ac» 

r'  itiona,  as.  they  had  been  granted  to 
Company,  under  the  authority  of  par^ 
liament ;  nor  could  tlie^  now  be  ap^yro* 
priated  to  the  service  of  the  crown,  with* 
out  the  grossest  violation  of  pariiamentary 
fiuth;  but  even  though  those  territorial 
acquisitions  might  be  divested  out  of  the 
Company,  it  was  to  the  last  degree  abavd 
to  say  they  belonged  to  the  crovn,  when 
it  waa.wdl  known « that  they  must  belong 
to  the  public. 

The  Lord  ChanceOor  replied,  that  tbef# 
was  nothing  new  nor  specinc  in  the  present 
Bill.  It  neither  created  nor  asserted  n^ 
right  it  had  or  roiffht  lunre.  It  waa  calciM 
latcd  merely  for  the  purpose  of  contianioj 
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ItefMreteiitlairto  tbevndDf  thonextses- 
•ten.  IntheConpMiy'ftdertTeMesmiTTS^ 
tiiey  q>plMtopaniMientfcr  relief*  Par- 
liameBt  |;rante(i  the.  idief  dMred,  vpon 
cvrtitb  ooMbtions ;  they  were  still  in 
bdWy  and  tbe  Bfll  meant  no  more  than  to 
oentRMie  chose  conditions  m  exbtetice  tMl 
the  legttlatm^e  bad  ieiMre  to  renew  the 
aid  mmeMy  to  lextend  them,  or  enter  into  a 
iiresh  agreement.  As  for  the  «xpre»ioa 
ahe  noUe  •duke  had  qaarrdled  witii,  ha 
CQfohl  notaee  tha  least  cause  of  objection. 
It  WBs  tha  langimge  invariably  uaed  on  sach 
ocoasma.  The  crown  vepresented  the 
aMttOy  and  held  whatevar  was  thus  acquired 
IntriMforthenaaion.  Mo  person  thought 
^ar  protended  to  insinuate,  that  the  crown 
1m  aa  exclusive  property  in  those  posses- 
abas.  His  Majesty  in  this,  as  weH  as 
many  other  iaiaances,  took  by  representa- 
tiim  what  properly  belonged  to  the  people, 
or  raUvsr  to  the  state.  This  was  called 
the  Jits  corond?  j  bat  it  would  4)e  absurd, 
bowofor,  to  say,  diat  what  he  held  in  trost 
^Aras  a  specific  property,  vested  in  him  in 
las  fliere  personal  canaeity,  and  which  he 
«OQld  appBOpriate  to  his  own  peculiar  use> 
without  ttie  consent,  advice,  and  approba- 
Sioa  of  his  parliament. 

The  House  divided:  Contents  25;  Not- 
Conteaas  5.  Tbe  Bill  was  then  ordered 
•obaeommitted.  It  paased  without  fur- 
ther apposition. 

'  Debate  in  9hs  Commons  en  Lord  Beau' 
4fcMtp'«  Meiion  respecting  the  distressed 
State  oflreiand.2  May  26.  Lord  Beau- 
ekamp  moved,  ^'  That  an  humMe  Address 
be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  desire  that 
Ms-Msgest^  will  be  graciously  pleas^  to 
tsise  into  his  mostaerions  consideratioa  the 
4istressed  and  hnpovterished  state  of  the 
loyal  and  well-deserving  people  of  Ireland, 
and  to  (Mrect  that  there  be  prepared  and 
laid  before  this  House  sudi  fmrticulars, 
niadve  to  the  trade  and  mamnactures  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  may  enable 
die  national  wisdom  to  pursue  effectual 
asethoda  for  promoting  the  common 
ifbength,  wetdth,  and  commerce,  of  his 
Ma|<Sty^  subjects  in  both  kingdoms.** 
His  kMshm  pre&ced  his  motk)n  with  a 
#ery  sensilue  speech  on  the  wr^ched  state 
of  Ireland,  and  the  necessity  of  holding 
out  a  pmtnise  to  the  IrU,  mat  the  com- 
mercial laws,  of  which  they  complained, 
should  be  revised  by  parliament,  and  snch 
HKlress  granted  to  them,  as  Great  Bribin 
was  aUe  to  bestow. 

*4fr.  »slhsm  aeodtided  the  mcMes,  as 
t 


the  most  proper  t^t  had  as  yet  been  laid 
before  parliament  respecting  Ireland  ;  but 
he  said  that  Irdand  should  concur  with 
England  to  relieve  herself.  A  million  and 
a  half  of  subjects  of  Ireland  were  not  at- 
tached to  their  country,  because  they  had 
no  interest  in  it ;  in  case  of  invasion,  not 
onlv  th^  would,  and  indeed  could  not  be 
zealous  defenders  of  it,  but  perhaps  might 
be  dangerous  enemies:  and,  indeed,  ft 
ought  not  to  be  wdndered  at,  when  gentle* 
men  considered  that  in  ever^  possible 
change  of  affiflnrs  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  were  under  such  restraints,  boA 
as^  to  religion,  and  property,  that  they 
aaight  be  benefited,  but  could  not  be  re- 
duced to  a  wbrse  state — a  great  tempta- 
tion to  a  revolution. 

Lord  North  declared^  he  would  promote 
every  possible  enquiry,  and  obtain  all  the 
information  in  his  power;  but  as  to  pro- 
ducing a  plan  for  settling  matters  in  a 
commercial  line  to  the  satisfkction  of  both 
countries,  it  was  too  rash,  too  bold  an  un- 
dertaking for  him,  since  it  was  hard  to  saV 
what  would  satisfy  Ireland,  that  England 
could  grant  consistent  with  her.own  in- 
teiest.  He  thought  the  complaints  of 
Ireland  rather  ill-timed,  as  more  had 
been  done  for  that  kingdom  wi^in  these 
three  or  four  years  than  for  SO  years  be- 
fore.   He  however  agreed  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  ConaiUy  said^  the  minbters  ought  tb 
stand  forth  manfoUy,  and  stem  the  torrei^t 
oP^  ';>osition  to  measures  in  favour  of  a 
^iy  which  their  conduct  had  ^ruined, 
x.ir  the  dose  of  the  late  war,  Ireland,  far 
from  being  in  debt,  had  500,000/.  in  her* 
treasury,  and  now,  with  an  exhausted  ex4 
chequer^  she  owdl  1,100,000^.,  exclusivei 
ci  700,000^  which  die  had  borrowed  on 
.annuities ;  and  in  the  next  session  of  par- 
liament he  was  convinced  she  woula  be 
obl%ed  to  borrow  (if  she.  could  fi;et  the 
money)  half  a  milKon  more,  so  for  had  her 
expenmture  exceeded  her  income.  In  a 
word,  redress  was  become  necessary;  llie 
volunteers,  now  in  arms  in  Ireland,  he 
would  be  bold  to  say,  were  to  a  man  as 
ready  to  spiH  theii^  blood  in  the  cause  of 
England,  as  that  of  Ireland ;  and  he  wished 
Eneland  had  double  their*  number  as  well 
eloUied,  as  well  armed,  and  as  wdl  disci- 
[rfined;  hot,  with  dl  their  loyalty,  he 
would  not  be  answerable  for  them,  por  for 
any  body  of  men  who,  with  arms  ih  thehr 
hands,  mt  themselves  aggrieved  and  saw 
they  had  hothing  to  hope  trOm  the  super- 
intending powe^  of  the  empjre. 
Mr.  Jointer  LnHrM  SA  not  idisapi^olrt 
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of  the  motion^  as  it  had  first  been  made 
in  the  other  House  by  his  noble  friend  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham;  but  in  that 
House  he  could  not  but  consider  it  as  a 
kind  of  ministerial  compromise,  a  lame 
applogy  for  doing  nothing  for  the  relief  of 
Ireland  this  session.  He  asked  why  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  had  not  been  callefl 
together,  to  deliberate  and  send  over  their 
state  of  the  nation  to  the  British  parlia- 
ment earlier  in  the  session  ?  Why  had  not 
the  noble  lord  moved  this  Address  jnonths 

J  go  i  It  was  now  too  late,  and  the  loss  of 
reland  might    probably    follow  that    of 
America. 

Sir  George  Yonge  desired  not  to  be. 
thought  inconsistent  in  voting  for  the 
Address,   as  the  most   likely  method  of 

Setting  at  the  true  state  ot  the  matter ; 
ut  he  tJiought  the  state  of  the  Irish  re- 
venue should  have  been  added :  that  was 
incunUient  on  the  noble  lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Treasury ;  but  he  doubted  if  the 
Irish  would  have  much  hopes  of  a  ministry 
who  had  reduced  landed  estates  in  Eng- 
land from  S3  to  25  years  purchase,  and 
funded  property  from  89  to  60. 
The  Address  was  agreed  to. 

Debate  on  the  Earl  qfShelbume'i  Mo* 
fion  respecting  the  distressed  State  of  Ire- 
land."}  Juhe  2.  The  Earl  of  Shelbume 
rose.  He  began  with  stating  the  several 
instances  of  neglect,  inattention,  and  de- 
signed delay,  which  ministers  had  been 
guilty  of  respecting  Ireland,  and  then  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  following  detail.  He  stated, 
that  in  the  year  1759,  thb  public  debt  of 
jLreland  was  under  half  a  million ;  that 
since  that  she  had  contracted  1,000,000^. 
junded,  and  600,000/.  unfunded,  besides 
the  300,000/.  borrowed  upon  public  faith^ 
for  which  no  taxes  had  been  yet  appro- 
priated ;  so  that  the  whole  debt  amounted 
to  full  three  millions  in  20  years,  15  of 
which  contained  a  period  of  a  peace  esta- 
blishment, and,  of  course,  a  peace  expen* 
diture ;  but,  contrary  to  every  idea  of  good 
government  and  national  oeconomy,  by 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  debt  was  con- 
tracted during  the  latter  period;  till  at 
length  the  new  taxes  were  unequal  to  the 
annual  out-goings,  and  i^t  present  the  re* 
ceipts  at  the  Irish  treasury  were  short  to 
the  amount  of  300,000/.  per  annum* 

His  lordship  next  took  a  review  of  the 
recent  conduct  of  the  King's  ministers, 
which  he  condemned  in  very  pointed 
terms,  and  confessed  his  astonish ment, 
iKb^u  b^  hpa^4  the  jopble  «arl  at  the  bead 


t>f  the  council  (Gower)  aay,  that  nothing^ 
could  be  done  for  Ireland  till  next  session. 
Situated  as  affidrs  were,  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  delay  the  business ;  the  neces- 
sities of  Ireland  called  for  immediate  re- 
lief, and  it  would  be  absurdity  in  the  ex- 
treme to  let  the  Irish  remain  unsatisfied, 
for  seven  or  ^ight  months  longer.     He 
considered  the  matter  in  difierent  points  of 
view,  and  said,  that  leaving  the  whole  to 
rest  upon  a  resolution  so  vague  and  inde- 
terminate as  that  which  had  been  carried 
in  both  Houses,  and  which,  in  fact,  pre- 
scribed no   specific    line    of  procedure^ 
might  be  construed  into  an  intentipn  to 
do  nothing,  but  a  mere  design  to  get  over 
the  summer,  to  jset  the  war  upon  its  legs, 
and  then  to  suffer  the  distresses  of  IreUmd 
to  remain  unattended  to,  and  unredressed. 
When  the  amendment  to  the  noble  mar* 
quis's  motion  was  first  proposed,  he  de* 
clared  he  was  very  far  from  having  this 
opinion  of  it  himself;  on  the  contrary,  he 
thought  that  mmistry  ^ewed  rather  more 
readiness  than  became  them,  and  seemed 
willing  to  do  too  much ;  he  appealed  to 
their  lordships,  in  whose  memory  he  stood, 
whether  he  had  not  on  that  day  been  the 
single  peer  to  cry  out  doucement ;  whether 
he  had   not  stood   up    alone    and  said, 
<<  Gently,  take  care  what  you  do,  don*t 
promise  too  much,  for  fear  you  should  not 
be  able  to  perform  all  that  you  say  you'll 
do ;  if  your  performance   falls  short   of 
your  promise,  depend  upon  it  you  will  do 
more  mischief  than  good,  and  exasperate 
Ireland  more  than  ever.''    The  resolution 
carried  that  day  had  already  got  over  to 
Ireland,  and  there  would  certainly  be  two 
opinions  upon  it ;  the  severe  and  cautious 
men,  naturally  prone  to  doubt,  would  sa^ 
immediately^   *'  This    is  nothing,  this  is 
mere  fallacy ;  government  being  afraid  of 
us  just  now,  have  d<me  this  with  a  view  to 
quiet  us  for  the  present,  and  when  they 
have  at  all  surmounted  the  difficulties  in 
which  their  affairs  are  involved,  they  will, 
as  usual,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our  complaints, 
it  being  evidently  their  intention  to  give 
us  no  relief,  if  they  can  possibl]^  avoid  it.** 
Another   very   different   opinion    would 
doubtless  prevail  with  those  who  were  in- 
clined to  tnink  better  of  goveiyiment  and 
this    country;    they  would  say^i— '<  Stop, 
don't  go  so  far,  read  the  resolution  again ; 
good  God  1  w^  it  not  carried  unanimously 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  \  Did  Eng^ 
l^nd  ever  do  so  much  for  us  before  \  Onqr 
see  the  drift  of  it,  see  the  wording  of  it, 
and  .considipr  thiittbe  wMe  bas  be^adopt 
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ID  the  most  kind  and  flattering  manner 
possible.*' 

His  lordship  placed  these  two  opinions 
in  contrast,  and  appealed  to  the  House, 
whether  in  common  policy  and  prudence 
it  would  not  he  right  to  encourage  and 
support  the  latter,  and  give  as  little  room 
as  possible  to  warrant  and  countenance 
the  former  ?  What  would  prove  most  fatal 
to  this,  he  declared,  was  the  language  of 
a  noble  lord  in  another  |>lace.  The  pre« 
mier  had  •  said,  that  no  individual  could 
form  a  plan  for  the  relief  of  Ireland ;  that 
it  was  out  of  his  power ;  that  next  session 
the  proper,  accounts  should  be  laid  before 
both  the  English  and  Irish  parliament,  and 
the  business  must  be  done  by  them  ;  but 
that  he  did  not  think  the  complaints  of 
Irehtnd  well  timed,  for  that  this  country 
had  done  more  for  her  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years  than  had  been  done  for 
her  for  thirty  years  before.  His  lordship 
said  he  had  turned  this  language  again 
and  again  in  his  mind,  and  he  was  yet  at  a 
loss  to  divine  the  meaning  of  the  noble 
lord.     He  was  sure,  however,  it  would 

Sive  most  serious  alarm  to  the  other  king- 
om ;  that  they  would  construe  it  as  an 
indicatbn  that  nothing  would  be  done  for 
them ;  that  the  two  parliaments  would  be 
luffiered  to  rub  against  each  other,  preju- 
dice and  jealousy  to  meet  prejudice  and 
jeak>usy ;  and  that  the  minister,  whose  es- 
sential duty  it  was  to  reconcile  all  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, to  smooth  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  inclined  to  be  ruffled,  and  to  pacify 
and  quiet  the  uneasyTonly  took  upon  him- 
self the  office  of  clearing  the  stage,  and 
letting  them  dispute  it  out  among  them- 
selves. What  could  the  noble  lord  mean  ? 
Didlie  wish  for  a.  new  war  to  mis-conduct, 
in  order  to  procure  new  reversions  for  his 
family  >  Had  he  another  wanting  progeny 
to  provide  new  honours  and  new  emolu- 
ments for  ?  Or  was  it  to  a  different  motive, 
a  motive  which  he  had  heard  frequently 
mentioned,  that  he  was  to  ascribe  his  ear- 
nestness to  get  rid  of  the  business? 
Was  it  to  his  indolence  and  his  love  of 
ease  ?  Did  the  noble  lord  long  to  be  at 
leisure  to  feast  on  tUitle  ?  He  remembered 
when  he,  some  years  since,  had  the  honour 
to  be  an  unworthy  member  of  administra- 
tion, a  noble  viscount,  then  in  opposition, 
attacked  them,  and  "tailed  them  a  boiled- 
chicken  adminbtration.  He  was  as  much 
warranted  to  term  the  present  a  turtle  ad- 
ministration, and  he  was  sure  the  turtle 
Adminislration  had  done  ihk  country  as 


much  injury  as  the  boiled-chicken  adminis- 
tration had  done  it  good,  and  that  was  say* 
ing  a  great  deal. 

Having  talked  thus  ludicrously  for  som6 
little  time,  his  lordship  reverted  to  serious 
argument,  and  desired  the  House  to  re- 
collect, that  the  American  war  had  com- 
menced upon  less  provocation  than  this 
countnr  had  given  Ireland.  The  simple 
idea  of  the  right  of  taxation  had  caused 
it.  Let  their  lordships  reflect,  that  from 
the  tiibe  of  the  remonstrances  of  AmeHca, 
to  her  declaration  of  independency,  was 
only  eleven  months.  Let  them  look  at 
the  language  of  Ireland  at  present,  they 
would  And  it  much  higher  than  that  of 
America  had  been  at  the  time  he  mention- 
ed ;  let  them  consider,  that  in  every  point 
of  view,  Ireland  stood  more  forward  now 
than  America  had  done  immediately  pre* 
vious  to  the  origra  of  the  war,  and  let 
them  ask  themselves,  if  it  was  wise  to  suf- 
fer Ireland  to  remain  in  discontent*  for 
seven  months  longer  ?  Let  them  also  turn 
their  eyes  to  the  situation  of  this  country 
with  foreign  powers.  Without  an  ally  of 
any  kind,  engaged  in  a  war  of  the  most 
alarming  sort,  and  at  the  same  moment 
having  the  only  friend  on  whom  this 
country  could  place  confidence,  or  from 
whom  she  might  ,expect  to  draw  her  re- 
sources of  men,  and  reasonable  resources 
of  money,  in  a  state  of  jealousy,  ripe  for 
alienation,  ready  to  rise,  and  with  ten 
thousand  armed  men  in  her  kingdom, 
under  no  controul  of  government.  Where 
was  now  our  sentimental  ally,  about  whom 
a  noble  viscount  (Stormont)  had  lately 
said  it  was  improper  to  speak,  urging  that 
the  friendship  ot  great  states,  and  the 
friendship  of  private  persons,  were  govern- 
ed by  the  same  principles,  and  therefore 
it  was  as  unfair  to  distrust  the  p:ood  faith 
oC^he  one,  as  it  would  be  to  distrust  the 
sincerity  of  the  other.  Was  it  not  knowa 
that  all  negociation  was  at  an  end ;  that 
Spain  had  given  up  her  mediation  ?  H^ 
declared,  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  Spanish 
honour;  the  ministers  of  that  country 
were  great  and  respectable  characters; 
they  always  acted  nobly  and  fairly;  if 
therefore  he  might  guess  at  the  language 
of  Spain  to  this  country,  it  had  been  very 
different  from  what  had  been  circulated 
imder  the  countenance  of  administration. 
He  believed  Spain  had  said  explicitly^ 
«*  We  wish  for  peace  ourselves,  but  you 
must  either  make  peace  on  the  terms  that 
are  ofiered  you,  or  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
take{)art  in  the  war  against  you/*    SpaiB 
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rd^  of  the  aekttowledigtd^  diBtrewed,  aiid 
impoTerisbed  state  of  nis  Mmestj's  lojal 
and  weU-defiemog  Bi^jectB  of  iKlaad,  tnat 
1m  would  be  ^emdd  ce  coatkiue  the  par- 
limnent  of  tins  kingdom  amov  assembled^ 
and  give  tnHneQliale  orders  for  caUing 
Ibnhwitk  hii  fmrlianent  of  Ireland,  that 
their  jtnt  oomplamia  may  be  MXj  conai- 
deredaod  remedied  without  dehiy;  tiuiift 
the  wonted  union  of  aflection  may  be  ftt^ 
eenred  between  both  kmgdoms,  alwqrt  de- 
fiiraUe,  but  in  the  {Nnesent  aitaatioa  of 
pid)lic  a&ira  absolutely  essential  and  in- 
dispensable to  the  presenraticm  and  welftwe 
of  both ;  and  that  ^e  unked  strength  ^ 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  ia  d«n 
time,  and  with  due  eflEect,  be  exerted^ 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  against  ^b/k 
eommoo  enemy. 

This  motion,  he  declared,>  he  wislied 
not  to  move,  unless  he  was  oUiged  to  itt 
that  he  wauld  leave  it  on  the  table  til 
Monday,  or  any  fotare  day,  for  the  c<msi^ 
deratkm  of  ministers;  he  only  wished  th«a 
to  see  the  necessity  of  not  deferring  th# 
business  till  the  next  session ;  and  he  the 
radier  pressed  it)  because  they  mkht  verjr 
easily  proceed  without  delay ;  that  the 
business  might  be  done  widiout  calling  a 
parcel  of  merchants  and  manuiacturera  tn 
the  bar;  that  as  far  as  he  could  see,  it 
would  not  rest  merely  on  their  evidence* 
Having  said  this,  he  took  occasion  to  ri* 
dicule  the  present  enquiry  in  the  other 
House  of  Ru'iiament,  and  said,  it  was 
lalsely  caHed  an  enquiry  relative  to  Ame« 
rica;  that  it  was  no  such  thing;  that  it 
was  tnerely  an  investigation,  whether  the 
American  secretary  1^  treated  generals 
Howe  and  Burgoyne  with  necessary  civis* 
lity  and  politeness,  and  whether  the  gene* 
rals  had  returned  the  civility  and  politeJ- 
ness  to  the  American  secretary*  He  oh* 
served,  that  a  parcel  of  lawrers,  the  At* 
tomey  General,  and  the  Judge  Advocate 
at  their  head,  were  the  persons  wiw  tmS 
the  principal  military  cpxestions;  that 
e^mmu  todc  upon  them  to  enquire  whey 
ther  the  genems  pitched  their  camps  im 
such  a  position,  or  crossed  the  river  iift 
^uch  a  dh'ection^  how  ther  formed  their 
Hne,  and  where  they  placed  dieir  jpark  of 
artille^.  In  like  manner  he  imagined,  if 
in  the  course  of  liquify  relntive  to  Ireland^ 
it  dhottld  be  found  necessary  to  call  mer* 
ohants  to  the  bar  of  that  House,  the  oiili* 
tary  officers  would  be  the  members  eoK 
ployed  in  asking  ipestlotts  about  trade. 

By  wi^  of  stdl  fiuther  fMVSsing   the 
matter,  his  lordship  deokiedp  that  if  onko. 


(iMt,  in  his  pinion,  to  blame  for  her 
conduce  Where  were  our  other  allies  ? 
The  business  of  the  northern  courts  had 
fceen  so  iM-coadncted  by  the  ignoraat  per- 
aoos  to  whom  it  had  been  entrusted 
ef  Iste  ream,  that  we  had  not  a  friend 
among  tneas.  Even  the  coart  of  Peters- 
burgh,  in  which  there  had  been  so 
atrong  a  predilection,  so  violent  an 
inclination  to  serve  thh  oonntry,  had 
been  obliged  to  wean  itself,  and  the 
spirit  which  w^  ought  to  have  caltivated 
and  encouraged,  had  been  su&red  to 
evaporate  -entirely.  We  had  let  France 
make  a  peace  for  Russia  with  the  Tkirks^ 
and  permitted  her  te  load  the  empress 
with  favoure.  Where  wns  the  king  of 
Frnssia,  our  old  dlv  m  die  last  war  I  He 
bad  taken  no  part  for  us ;  he  would  take 
none.  He  knew  us  too  wril ;  he  knew 
the  little  politics  of  our  court,  the  narrow 
system  of  our  cabinet ;  he  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  both,  to  trast  the  present 
ministry.  After  saying  a  great  deal  re* 
apecting  foreign  powers,  his  lordship  drew 
his  aigument  nearer  home,  and  remarked 
that  the  eyes  of  many  were  turned  upon 
the  nature  of  the  connection  between  this 
country  and  Ireland ;  that  he  had  lately 
read  a  very  able  and  masterly  pamphlet; 
he  knew  not  ndw  w^s  the  author  of  it^  but 
it  was  called  a  <<  Letter  to  fir  WilHam 
Blackstone/'  in  which  the  Whole  tpatter 
was  stirred,  the  princi^es  of  govemm^it 
investigated,  the  practice  of  it,  with  regard 
to  Ireland,  consiciered,  and  the  propriety 
and  reason  of  both  the  principles  and  prac* 
tice  of  government,  in  that  respect,  very 
freely,  but  very  &irly  discussed  and 
argued. 

Having  enforced  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diately beginning  the  business  of  examin* 
\£g  into  the  state  of  Irelaad,  and  declared, 
that  by  admitting  tlie  distresses  of  the 
country  in  the  motion  for  the  Address  of 
Ae  11th  of  May,  every  thing  done,  and 
every  thing  said  by  Ireland  up  to  that  dajr, 
was  ratified  and  sanctioned,  his  lord^ip 
read  his  motion,  viz.  **  That  this  Hoase 
do  present  an  hurobk  Address  to  bis  Ma^ 
iesty,  requesting  that  his  Majesty  wsfuld 
be  graciously  pleased  to  order  to  be  laid 
before  this  House,  '  an  account  of  such 
Steps  as  have  been  taken  in  consequence 
of  the  Address  of  this  House  of  the  11th 
of  May,  and  of  his  Majesty's  most  gra- 
cious Answer  thereto;'  and  humbly  to 
recommend  to  his  Majesty,  if  his  royal 
prerogative,  as  vested  in  his  Majesty  by 
|h^  49onstituti^  be  not  adequate  tp  thie 
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mury  did  boI  propose  Moot  ^innedUate 
§iep  of  themselyes,  or  accede  to  his  motioo, 
he  should  coDuder  their  eonduei  as  an  b- 
demnity  for  every  thing  that  ought  hap« 
pea  in  Ireland  betwen  tb»  and  the  next 
lewione,  *  His  lordship  conchaded  with  re- 
peating his  declaration,  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  press  his  motion,  provided  minis- 
ters would  take  some  step  immediately  to 
oonvince  Ireland  of  the  sinceri^  ci  thein* 
tentions  of  govemnent  towards  her,  aad 
asserting,  thai  he  had  not  any  motive 
whatever  for  his  present  condyct  hat  the 
interest  of  the  empire;  that  he  had  no 
wish  to  obtain  the  place  of  any  one  mi- 
nister, that  he  ureed  them  to  act  io  tike 
business  immediatdy  from  the  best  mo- 
tives, and  that  is  certainly  would  be  easy 
fortbesi  so  to  do^  when  they  were,  as 
they  would  be,  supported  by  one  of  the 
most  active  oppositions  ever  known  ia 
this  country. 

Lord  StormotU  reee  to  ref^  to  the  sar** 
casm  thrown  out  by  the  nobSe  lord  who 
spoke  last.  He  never  caMed  Spain  a  sen« 
tmiental  Mjy  bat  was  ready  to  repeat  the 
words  used  upon  that  occasion,  which 
substantially  imported,  that  it  was  the  in- 
terest 0£  Spain  not  to  enter  into  the  views 
of  France,  and  that  it  was  neither  prudent 
nor  politic  to  distrust  the  a?owed  friend- 
ihip  of  great  nations,  unless  it  was  known 
that  their  declarations  and  aeiaal  conduct 
were  contradictory  to  eadi  other.  He  re- 
adied likewise  to  that partof  the  noble  lord's 
speech,  which  related  to  the  conduct  of 
the  court  of  Vienna ;  and  entered  into  a 
personal  exculpation  of  himself.  His  lord- 
ship declared,  that  if  the  question  should 
be  put  on  the  proposition,  he  would  vote 
sigainst  it.  > 

The  Lard  Chancellor  objected  to  the 
noble  lord's  proposition.  The  chief  ar- 
gument his  lordship  ur^ed  in  support  of 
hu  opinion,  was  the  manifest  repugnancy 
between  the  proposition,  and  the  Address 
of  the  11th  of  last  month;  for  while  the 
great  object  is  pending,  and  preparatory 
steps  taking  for  the  final  adjustment  of  the 
respective  rights  and  interests  of  both 
countries,  what  does  the  proposition,  if 
moved  in  the  shape  of  an  aadress,  import, 
but  that  the  House  was,  without  any  pre- 
vious information,  to  come  to  a  specific 
vote  blindfolded?  This  was  a  mode*  of 
prooeeding  to  which  he  could  never  lend 
nis  approbation.-  It  would  frustrate  the 
wise  intentions  of  both  kingdoms;  and 
|K>th  addresses  appearing  to  him  mani- 
festly conlridictory,  he  bop^  the  noble 
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lord  who  sobmitted  the  paper  tot  their 
lordships'  consideration,  would  consent  to 
withdtaw  it. 

Lord  Camden  doubted  much  whetlter 
the  teamed  lord  on  the  woolsack  under** 
stood  the  motion  he>had  so.  fully  comment* 
ed  on.  Cifcomstaaces  had  altered  siiic9 
I  the  last  day ;  the  people  of  Ireland  werer 
in  a  ferment ;  he  would  not  say  ripe  for 
insurrectiom  Something  had  been  pro* 
raised;  nothingHiad been done^  TheW« 
guace  of  ministers,  particidsffly  of  the 
Dobfe  lord  in  the  other  Hoose,  at  the  head 
of  the  finances,  is,  **  Nothing  can  be  diona- 
in  time;''  the  learned  lord  confesses  it; 
though  lie  has  not  used  the  very  words* 
What,  tbeny  will  be  the  probable  result  ot 
such  a  conduct  i  The  patient  dies,  whito 
the  physieiaos  are  consulting  what  to  pre* 
scribe ;  the  people  m  the  Isi^  stage  ofan* 
guisb  and  despair  cidl  for  immediate  re* 
dress.  What,  on  the  other  hand,  does  the^ 
present  motion  ultimetefy  tend  to?  That 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  instead  of 
empty,  geBeral  promises^  a  hundred  timea 
vioAated,  and  on  which,  of  course,  Ireland 
cannot  depend,  caD  for  some  substantiid 
proef  of  british  or  ministerial  sincerity. 
^*  Give  us  some  one  instance,  to  shew  that 
you  ate  sincere  and  in  earnest,''  say  the 
people  of  Ireland. ,  <<  Call  the  parliament 
of  both  kingdoms,  to  consult  and  del^e* 
rate  ia  their  fespeotive  assemblies,"  echoes 
the  address,'**  m  order  to  come  to  some 
specific  proposition,  before  it  be  too  late ; 
or  if  that  be  thought  too  much,"  says  'the 
address,  **  let  us  make  some  progress ;  let 
the  necessary  documents,  on  both  sides 
the  water,  be  procured ;  and  let  us,  at  e 
season  of  more  leisure,  proceed  upon  some 
specific  propositions,  intended  as  the  basis 
of  all  future  proceedings ;  by  which  means 
Great  Britain  may  determine  en  the  great 
line,  though  not  the  detail,  of  her  intended 
concessions ;  and  Ireland  may  know  what 
she  will  have  reasonable  grounds  to  ex- 
pect" 

1  he  Duke  of  Ckandos  professed  his 
warm  feelings  for  the  distresses  of  Ireland. 
Attat^hed  to  it  by  sentiment,  and  connect- 
ed with  it  by  interest,  no  noble  lord  irould 
go  greater  lengths  in  giving  early  and  ef- 
fectual relief;  but  from  these  ver^  consi-' 
derations,  he  was  cautious  in  takme  any 
sudden  step,  or  adopting  any  hasty,  imma- 
ture line  of  measures  that  might  fidl  short 
or  go  beyond  that  medium,  on  which  alone 
the  separate  and  aggregate  interests  of 
both  kingdoms  must  for  ever  depend.  His 
grace  did  not  express  his  assent  or  dissent 
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to  the  proposition  laid  upon  the  tahle  by 
the  noble  lord. 

Vi8cou|it  Weymouth  disapproved  of  the 
f  ropoflitiony  becauae  it  contained  an  im- 

glied  censure  on  government^  which  they 
y  no  means  deserved.  It  presupposed 
two  things ;  that  ministers  and  this  coun- 
try were  averse  to  the  giving  any  relief  to 
Ireland ;  and  although  parliament  was  well 
disposed,  that  ministers  had  neglected  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  former  ad* 
dress.  He  could  assure  the  noble  lord 
who  had  laid  the  paper  on  the  table,  that 
both  parliament  and  ministers  were  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  give  the  most  eariy 
and  effectual  relief  to  Ireland  in  their 
power.  He  had  written  to  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  for  such  papers  as  could 
be  procured;  and  nothing  but  the  time 
necessary  for  their  production,  prevented 
them  from  being,  before  now,  under  their 
lordships'  consideration. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  said,  he  had 
die  highest  opinion  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  in  case  the  French  land- 
ed. He  had  no  fears,  that  the  12,000  men 
now  illegally  armed  in  that  country,  would 
join  with  a  foreign  invader.  By  every 
diing  he  could  learn,  they  were  too  mucn 
attached  to  sentiments  of  liberty,  ever  to 
submit  to  a  foreign  3roke,  much  less  assist 
in  rivetting  their  own  chains.  The  alarm 
created  in  his  m^nd  was  of  a  very  different 
nature.  It  was  the  new  adopted  policy  of 
France,  not  to  appear  as  an  mvader  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  others,  but  the  pro- 
tector of  them,  the  friend  of  human  kind, 
and  of  public,  at  least  of  tnunicipal,  liberty. 
The  French  creed  respecting  the  depen- 
dencies of  the  British  empire,  was  inde- 
pendency, freedom,  no  restrictive  laws 
upon  trade ;  an  exercise  of  natural  rights, 
restrained  only  by  law  and  liberid  policy. 
On  this  system  the  great  outline  of  French 
nolitics  had  been  newly  modelled ;  and  he 
had  certain  information  that  French  emis- 
saries had  been  in  Ireland  for  some  time 
past,  endeavouring  to  alienate  the  minds 
of  the  people  tliere,  as  they  had  so  effec- 
tually done  in  America.  Whatever  the 
real  intentions  of  France  might  be,  if  she 
should  effect  the  landing  of  a  considerable 
force  in  that  kingdom,  he  had  every  reason 
to  be  persuaded,  that  it  would  not  act  as 
an  enemy,  however  it  might  be  received ; 
in  his  opinion,  therefore,  it  was  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  adopt  such  speedy  mea- 
sures as  might  promise  to  defeiat  impres- 
sions, which,"  if  not  timely  counteracted, 
might,  from  circumstances  of  actual  mi- 
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sery,  and  the  despair  arising  from  it,  be 
productive  of  the  most  fatal  consequences* 
Earl  Gawer  said,  the  object,  if  rightly 
understood,  and  properly  pursued,  was  one 
of  vast  magnitude,  and  must  of  course  in- 
volve in  it  a  great  variety  of  consideratioiw. 
Ireland,  he  allowed,  was  in  a  very  distress- 
ed condition,  but  he  could  never  think  she 
had  any  grievances  to  complain  of,  if  the 
term  was  applied  to  this  Kingdom.  The 
traders  and  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain 
had  interests  to  forward,  protect,  and  pre* 
serve,  as  well  as  the  traders  and  manufac- 
turers of  Ireland.  They  must  be  permit- 
ted to  state  them,  and  be  heard  m  their 
support.  It  was  to  be  presumed  that  the 
Irish  parliament  would  adopt  the  same 
mode-  Such  a  mass  of  important  matter 
must  take  great  time  to  adjust,  separate, 
and  conclude  upon.  It  was  not  the  work 
of  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  much  longer  tune. 
After  the  materials  were  arranged,  it  would 
require  great  deliberation  to  devise  the  most 
proper  means  to  lead  to  a  wbe  and  happy 
decision.  It  would  call  for  great  labour, 
industry,  and  unremitting  assiduity,  before 
the  interests  of  both  countries  could  be 
ascertained,  and  fairly  placed  on  the  same 
basis.  Great  stress  baa  been  laid  upon  the 
exigencies  of  the  times:  he  was  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  they  were  pressing,  cri- 
tical, and  dangerous;  but  if  tnis  argument 
be  pushed  too  far,  may  it  not  be  faMy 
asked,  will  you,  to  prevent  a  rebellion  in 
Ireland,  give  cause,  perhaps,  of  a  rebellion 
in  England  ?  No,  to  prevent  a  rebellion  in 
either,  do  justice  to  both ;  give  relief  to 
one,  and  the  interests  of  both  will  be  inse- 
parably and  permanently  connected.  His 
lordship  proceeded  to  point  out  the  incon- 
venience, as  well  as  inefficacy,  of  keeping 
parliament  sitting  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  by  short  adjournments.  By  the 
Journals,  he  observed,  that  late  sessions 
were  always  thinly  attended,  be  the  busi- 
ness ever  so  important ;  and  if  the  reports 
of  an  intended  invasion  should  be  realized^ 
many  of  their  lordships,  and  a  great  num- 
ber pf  the  members  of  the  other  House, 
who  bore  commissions  in  the  militia,  would 
necessarily  be  absent  from  their  duty  in 
parliament.  The  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain stood  solemnly  pledged  to  the  Irish 
nation,  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  both 
Houses,  followed  by  the  King's  answer, 
which  was  a  pledge  given  by  every  branch 
of  the  legislature  ;  nor  did  he  see  from  the 
lateness  of  the  session,  and  the  mass  of 
matter  to  be  enquired  into,  how  it  was  possi- 
ble to  give  any  more  satisfactory  assurajace» 
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The  Ear)  of  Effingham  alluded  to  what 
fell  in  the  course  of  the  former  debate  on 
the  present  subject,  and  with  great  ability 
endeavoured  to  shew  that  himself,  and  se- 
veral noble  lords,  pressed  the  necessity  of 
letting  the  address  go  in  its  original  form, 
and  not  to  agree  to  the  amendment  moved 
by  the  poble  earl  ^who  spoke  last,  and  re- 
minded his  lordship,  that  when  doubts 
were  started,  that  nothing  timely  or  effec- 
tual was  meant  to  be  done  for  Ireland,  his 
lordship  substantially  replied,  that  if  not 
all,  something  would  be  done  for  Ireland 
before  the  rising  of  parliament.  His  lord- 
ship pressed  most  earnestly  the  necessity 
of  tuKing  some  steps,  in  order  to  allay  the 
ferment,  soften  the  resentments,  and  quiet 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Vttcount  Totonshend  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  motion;  described  the  disposition  of 
the  people  of  Ireland ;  the  sentiments  of 
the  Established  Church,  the  Dissenters, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  the  state  of  the 
army;  the  number  of  people  illegally 
armed  there ;  the  face  of  the  country  ;  its 
rivers,  fortresses,  &c.  from  all  which  he 
shewed  the  imminent  danger  of  the  French 
landing  there  in  a  hostile  or  friendly 
jnanner.  He  then  drew  a  comparison  be- 
tween our  conduct  towards  Ireland  and 
America.  The  first,  loyal,  affectionate, 
patient  under  the  greatest  miseries  and 
oppressions ;  the  latter  factious,  rebellious, 
Ungrateful,  and  perfidious,  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  and  after  receiving  a  series  of  ac- 
cumulated favours.  What  is  our  conduct 
towards  them  ?  They  only  sue  in  the  most 
humble  and  dutiful  manner,  to  loosen  the 
fetters  that  gall*  them,  and  rankle  by  their 
intolerable  weight,  and  eat  to  the  very 
bone.  What  is  our  iinswer  ?  Break  your 
chains  if  you  can,  or  perish.  WTiat  is  the 
answer  to  the  haughty  and  insolent  de- 
mands of  the  traitorous  Americans,  leagued 
with  an  inveterate  and  ambitious  enemy 
for  our  total  destruction  ;  who  have  al- 
ready drawn  so  much  of  our  best  blood, 
and  have  been  the  cause  of  our  spending 
80  many  millions  of  our  treasure,  wrung 
from  the  very  vitals  of  the  people  ?  You 
shall  be  free ;  you  shall  pay  no  taxes ;  we 
will  not  interfere  with  your  internal  go- 
vernment ;  you  shall  be  bound  by  no  re- 
strictions on  your  trade  and  commerce. 
After  contrastmg  those  circumstances  in  a 
very  pointed  manner,  he  shewed  the  im- 
policy and  injustice  of  delaying  to  grant 
with  a  good  grace,  what,  if  refused,  must 
be  the  consequence  of  even  an  accommo- 
dation with  America;  namely,  that  after 

[VOL.  XX.] 


the  conclusion  of  the  present  war,  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  migrate  to  Ame- 
rica, in  pursuit  of  a  free  trade,  and  a  milder 
and  happier  constitution;  that  they  would 
carry  thither  their  manufactures,  which 
wanted  nothing  but  the  circumstances  he 
had  mentioned  to  bring  them'  to  perfec- 
tion; that  of  course  the  only  question 
was,  whether  trade  and  commerce,  a  fruit- 
ful soil,  and  numerous  inhabitants,  bound 
to  this  country  by  every  motive  of  affec- 
tion and  interest,  were  preferable  to  the 
same  riches,  industry,  and  effective  strength^ 
just  as  much  in  our  power  to  every  good 
or  wise  purpose,  as  if  they  resided  within 
the  island  of  Great  Britain  ?  His  lordship 
then  entered  into  particulars,  and  depre- 
cated the  consequences  which,  he  foresaw, 
would  immediately  follow  a  refusal  on  our 
part.  Supposing  we  were  able  to  spare 
such  a  force  as  might  promise  to  keep  the 
people  there  in  awe,  12  or  15,000  men 
encamped  in  the  southern,  centre,  or 
northern  part  of  that  kingdom ;  if  for  in« 
stance  the  importation  of  all  commodities 
of  British  growth  or  manufacture  should 
be  prohibited ;  or  suppose,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  people  should  resolve  not 
to  permit  the  exportation  of  beef  or  butter. 
W|iat  will  our  manufacturers  do  in  one  in- 
stance, what  will  our  fleets  and  distant 
armies  do  in  the  other,  if  a  general  defec- 
tion among  the  body  of  the  people,  even 
among  the  very  magistrates,  should  pre- 
vail ?  Why,  while  your  army  in  the  north 
may  be  employed  in  quelling  insurrections 
there,  your  imports  and  exports  will  be 
suspended ;  or  while  you  are  favouring,  by 
a  military  aid,  the  export  of  provisions  in 
the  south,  your  import  in  the  north  and 
centre  will  be  stopped;  and  so  vice  versa. 

The  Earl  of  Bristol  pledged  himself, 
that  if  the  proposition  on  the  table  should 
not  be  accepted  of,  or  if  it  should  be  taken 
off  the  table  and  receive  a  negative,  he 
would  bring  the  question  forward  in  some 
other  shape  before  the  rising  of  parliament. 
Af)er  condemning  ministers  in  very  strong 
terms,  and  representing  their  conduct  as 
equally  fraught  with  treachery  and  inca- 
pacity, he  said,  he  knew  he^  had  been 
grossly  misrepresehted  by  some  of  them 
to  his  sovereigi^  who  were  tale-bearers 
and  whisperers;  but  he  defied  their  arts 
and  their  malice.  He  loved  his  sovereign 
and  ever  should ;  he  revered  his  virtues 
because  he  was  well  acquainted  with  them ; 
but  he  regarded  his  duty  to  the  nation  at 
large,  and  prized  it  superior  to  any  other 
consideration.     He  told  his  mind  freely 
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like  an  honest  man ;  he  gave  an  account 
of  the  state  of  the  navy ;  he  knew  what  it 
was ;  he  knew  what  it  ought  to  have  been ; 
he  knew  it  was  now  inferior  to  that  of 
France ;  and  he  affirmed,  that  it  was  that 
circumstance  alone  which  was  the  cause, 
and  the  sole  cause,  of  all  the  dire  calamities 
wijh  which  we  were  now  threatened.  He 
reminded  their  lordships  what  he  said  the 
last  day  he  had  the  honour  to  trouble  them 
on  the  afiairs  of  the  navy;  what  was  the 
naval  strength,  and  the  real  disposition  of 
the  court  of  Madrid.  All  mediation  with 
Spain  terminated  on  the  17th  of  last 
month.  Spain,  if  not  already  a  declared 
enemy,  was  proceeding  directly  in   the 

{)ath  leading  to  it ;  and  for  his  part,  un- 
ess  other  measures  were  suddenly  adopted, 
and  other  men  ts  suddenly  called  to  the 
helm,  sanguine  as  he  was  in  his  hopes  and 
expectations,  he  saw  nothing  but  the  cer- 
tain approach  of  national  ruin  and  dis- 
grace? 

The  Earl  of  Shelhurne  replied  to  the 
objections  which  had  been  made  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House ;  and  said,  if  mi- 
nisters persevered  he  should  be  obliged  to 
take  his  proposition  off  the  table,  and 
move  it  by  way  of  address  to  the  throne. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  repeated  his  for- 
mer arguments,  and  said,  if  the  motion 
was  made,  he  would  meet  it  with  a  direct 
negative.  He  did  not  wish  to  take  the 
lead,  nor  pretend  to  determine  upon  mat- 
ters of  state,  which  were  foreign  to  his 
studies  and  habits  of  life ;  but  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  would  fict  for  himself. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  tej)lied,  arid 
uppn  the  ground  of  delay  said,  he  was 
free  to  acknowledge  that  his  plan  of  mea- 
sures would  be  short,  unembarrassed,  and 
dirett ;  he  would  be  for  having  all  the  re- 
strictive laws  on  the  trade  of  Ireland  re- 
pealed without  reserve,  and  have  both 
islands,  in  respect  of  common  interest,  the 
same,  without  local  distinctions  of  any  kind 
whatever. 

The  Earl  of  Shelhurne  took  liis  proposi- 
tion bff  the  table  and  moved  it  regularly. 
Upon  which  the  House  divided :  Contents 
32;  Not  Contents  61. 

Proceedings  in  the  CMmons  relating  to 
the  Enquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  the  Ame' 
rican  War,']  March* 29-  On  the  motion 
of  sir  William  Howe,  a  Committee  ofttie 
whole  House  was  appointed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  Papers  which  had  been 
presented  relative  to  the  Conduct  of'tbe 
'American  War. 


April  22.  The  House  having  resolved 
itselr  into  the  said  Committee,  Mr.  Frede- 
rick Montagu  in  the  chaift 

Sir  WiiUam  Hofwe  rose  «bd  addiMsed 
the  Commiltee  as  follows:* 

If  the,()ecu]iaHties  of  my  SituatixA 
be  considered,  I  shall  not  be  thought  pre- 
sumptuous in  desiring  the  indulgence  rf 
the  committee  during  the  trespass  I  imist 
this  day  cbmmit'Upbn  th(5ir  patience.  The 
rept^nance  of  bis  Majesty's  ministers  (b 
this  House  at  least)  to  declare  any  opinion 
concehiing  the  transactions  df  the  Ameri- 
can war  aUriilg  my  command,  although 
possessed  of '  all  the  necessary,  and  only, 
doeutnents,  upon  which  a  jiii^ment  couM 
have  b^en  formi^d,  ittipelled  tne  to  move, 
that  my  &orresp6ndence  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  American  depart- 
ment, might 'be  laid  before  you.  The 
most  material  parts  o^  my  conduct,  the 
reasons  upon  'which  I  acted,  the  ptute 
which  I  suggested  and  executed,  appear 
in  that  correspondence;  And  therefore' to 
thbse  who  taay  have  connected  tlie  whole 
m  a  regular  series  of  dates  and  events,  die 
detail  into  which  I  propose  to  enter  Way 
seem  unnecessairy.  But  I  Cannot  flatter 
myself  that  the  papers  have  been  consi- 
dered with  sUch  miAute  atterttion,  nt)r  dto 
I  presume  to  ^uppo^,  th^t  all  the  tircum- 
stances  of  the  American  war  have  becfn 
investigated  with  the  paMial  view  of  cten> 
ing  ihe  conduct  of  the  man  who  com- 
manded the  army.  And,  Sir,  it  is  with 
that  partial  view  I  rK>w  ri^e— ^fbr  I  tnean 
not  to  call  in' question  the  jUsTice,  tior'the 
policy  of  that  war  ;'I  mean  n6t  to  call  in 
question  ihe  ejcp^diency  of  measui^ 
which  have  bfefcn  frfimed,  relaxfed,  Ot  per- 
severed in,  by  the  councils  at  faot&e.  ^My 
object,  at  present,  is  confined  to  the. ex- 
planation of  my  dwn  conduct.  Many  ate 
the  Censures  that  have^'beenpassl^apon 
me.  The  misrepresentiitidns  and'ralte 
arguments  of  myenetjiies  haveuMtde'a 
deep  impression  upon  minds  too  piron{)t 
to  decide ;  whiilsf  lin'igndi^bic^  of  tne  trae 
st^te  of  facts  lias  Uft  the  unpi'ejudiCed  In 
doubt.  Those  who  alone'  Comd  do  trie 
justice,  h^ve  been '  silent ;  tod,  tli^tefore, 
to  thef  judgment  of  this  cdminhtee,  ttlidto 
the  injpdrtiatity  of  mV  Cduhlty  at  iaffee,. 
I  at  last  resort,  fla(ltemg  mys^f  Whhme 
hope  of  an  am^le  Jusufidatibn.    In'the 

♦  From  the,pa^aar£<liti&a,  pfepiredfcr 
the  press  byair  wiiliauiHowe,  tad  published 
by  Bald wb. 
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course  of  the  gr^at  variety  of  ba^inegg 
which  fell  to  my  lot,  during  sujch  a  wide, 
and  exteikjsive  cororoa^iid^  faults  must  un- , 
douhtedry  be  perceived,  but  none,  I  hope^ 
which  Q^  be  suspected  \p  have  arisen 
from  want  of  zealj  or  from  inactivity.  In 
all  military  transa^tionSy  but  niore  parti- 
cularly in  those  of  America,  where  the. 
nature  of  the  war,  in  all  its  points^  is  with^ 
out  example,  the  happiest  compaander  will 
he  be  who  escapes  \vith  the  fewest  blots. 

The  fhcts  to  which  I  principally  wish  to 
turn  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and 
which  the  papers  upon  your  table  bear 
witness  to,  are,  1.  X^at  \  did  not  neg^lect 
to  furnish  the  minister  of  the  American 
department  with  every  informatiop,  as 
well  as  with  rtiy  ideas,  relative  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  from  time  to  time.  2. 
That  I  did  not  fail  to  give  my  opiniqns 
respecting  what  appeared  practicable  to 
be  done,  with  the  succours  required,  or 
expected  from  Europe,  and  with  the  force 
at  .different  times  on  the  spot.  3.  That 
my  plans  were  carried  into  execution  with 
as  little  deviation,  as,  from  (he  nature  of 
military  operations,  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. 4.  That  I  never  flattered  the 
minister  with  improper  hopes  of  seeing 
the  war  terminated  in  any  one  campaign, 
with  the  force  at  any  one  time  under  my 
command. 

I  shall  now  beg  leave  to  trouble  the 
committee  with  a  narrative  of  those  mate- 
rial operations  of  the  war,  which  may  lead 
te  an  impartial  judgment  upon  my  gene- 
ral conduct ;  which  may  pbviatc  njiiscpn- 
Cejved  opinions  cpncerning  partiqdaj: 
events,  and  which,  with  sorap  few  re- 
marks upoo  tjie  several  passages  of  the 
correspondence  as  they  arise,  may  eluci-' 
d^te  the  truth  of  the  facts  premised. 

The  evacuation  of  Bpston  w^s  the  first 
material  occurreQce>  after  i^y  appoint- 
ment to  the  command  of  his  Majesty'^ 
forces  in  North  America.  On  the  Qth 
I^ov.  1775,  1  received  the  Secretary  pf 
State's  order,  dated  5th  Sept.  to  abandon 
that  town  before  winter,  and  to  move  the 
array  to  New  York,  or  to  some  other  place 
to  Uie  southward;  my  own  reasons,  in- 
<leed,  against  opening  the  campaign  from 
Boston,  had  been  in  the  mean  time  gene- 
rally set  forth  in  a  letter  to  his  lordship  of 
the  9th  Oct  The  latig  arrival  of  the 
order,  and  the  deficiency  of  transport 
tonnage,  rendered  the  removal  of  the 
troops  impracticable  till  the  17th  March, 
when  I  embarked  with  about  6,000  rank 
and  file,  fiit  for  duty,  aod  about  900  sicL 


It  has  not  been  iusiouated.  that  any  dis- 
grace was  brought  upon  his  Majesty's  arni^ 
by  the  manner  io  which  that  town  was 
evacua,ted.  My  letter  of  the  21  st  pf  March 
1776,  accounts  for  my  carrying  the  army, 
virith  the  incumhrances  then  belonging  to 
it,  to  Hahfax,  in  preference  to  any  other 
port.  V  Concludipg  that  the  reasons  there 
given  are  satisfactory,  I  dc(  not  trouble  the 
committee  \^ith  any  farther  explqnation, 
except,  that  I  think  the  army,  by  going 
thither,  received  great  benefit,  not  only 
from  n^cess^ry  refreshments,  but  from  the 
opportunity  pf  being  exercised  in  line,  a 
very  material  part  of  discipline,  in  which 
\\-e  were  defe^ctiv^  until  that  time.  I  might 
also  add,  that  the  troops  performed  very 
essential  service  at  Halifax,  by  construct- 
ing redoubts,  ^nd  other  strong  works,  for 
the  defence  of  the  town  and  dock,  which 
could  not  have  been  executed  by  the  gar- 
rispn. 

My  letters  go  on  to  show  how  the  army 
was  disposed  of  previous  to  the  landing 
upon  Long-Island,  while  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  troops  from  Europe,  and 
from  the  expedition  against  South  Caro- 
lina. That  intermediate  time,  as  I  do  not 
recollect,  amongst  the  multiplicity  of  ano- 
nymous publications  against  me,  any  fault 
has  been  impi^ted,  I  pass  over ;  remarking 
only,  that  from  the  violept  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, little  active  service  could  have  been 
done,  and  that  such  service  would  prpbably 
h?ive  been  attended  with  much  sickness  to 
the  troops.  I  beg  leave  here  to  saj^  that 
although,  to  save  the  time  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  may  omit  to  mention  many  transac- 
tions of  the  war,  I  sl\all  be  willing  to  solve 
all  doubts  which  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee may  entertain,  with  respect  to  cir.* 
cumstances  not  touched  upon,  or  not  suf- 
ficiently explained. 

I  hasten  to  the  action  at  Bedford  on 
Long  Island,  the  27th  August  1776,  where 
a  paragraph  in  my  public  IiBtter  of  the  3rd 
Sept.  has  been  quoted  against  me  as  a  vio- 
lent charge.  Tne  paragraph  is  as  follows : 
*<  Had  t?ie  troops  been  permitted  to  go 
on,  it  is  my  opinion  they  would  have  car- 
ried the  redoubts,  but  as  it  was  apparent 
the- lines  must  haye  been  ours  at  a  cheap 
rate,  by  regular  approaches,  I  would  not 
risk  the  loss  that  might  have  been  sustain- 
ed in  the  assault,  and  ordered  them  back 
to  a  hollow  way  in  the  front  of  the  works, 
out  of  the  reach  of  mus<juetry.'*  This  pa- 
ragraph, 1  am  free  to  own,  I  added  to  give 
here  the  same  impression  that  I  felt  of  the 
ardour  of.  the  troops  upon  that  occasion^ 
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But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  from  whence 
it  has  been  supposed,  tliat  carrying  the 
lines  would  have  been  followed  by  the  de- 
feat of  the  rebel  army.  The  facts  are 
these : — The  rebels  had  a  body  of  men 
posted  in  front  of  the  lines,  to  guard  against 
an  attack  from  Flat-Bush,  and  from  the 
lower  road  upon  their  right*  Those  troops 
were  defeated  with  considerable  loss.  The 
remainder  of  the  corps  was  posted  behind 
the  lines,  the  main  army  being, then  on 
York-Island ;  so  that  admitting  the  works 
to  have  been  forced  on  the  day  of  action, 
the  only  advantage  we  should  have  gained 
would  have  been  ^he  destruction  of  a  few 
more  men  ;  for  the  retreat  of  the  greatest 
part  would  have  been  secured  by  the  works 
constructed  upon  the  heights  of  Brooklyn, 
opposite  to  New-York,  and  their  embark- 
ation covered  by  a  number  of  floating  bat- 
teries. 

On  the  oth^  hand,  the  most  essential 
duty  I  had  to  observe  was,  not  wantonly 
to  commit  his  Majesty's  troops,  where  the 
object  was  inadequate.  I  knew  well  that 
any  considerable  loss  sustained  by  the 
army  could  not  speedily,  nor  easily  be 
repaired.  I  also  knew  that  one  great  point 
towards  gaining  the  confidence  of  an  army 

iand  a  general  without  it,  is  upon  the  most 
angerous  ground)  is  never  to  expose  the 
troops,  where,  as  I  said  before,  the  object 
is  inadequate.  In  this  instance,  from  the 
certainty  of  being  in  possession  of  the  lines 
in  a  very  few  days,  by  breaking  ground, 
to  have  permitted  the  attack  in  question, 
would  have  been  inconsiderate,  and  even 
criminal.  The  loss  of  1,000,  or  perhaps 
1,500  British  troops,  in  carrying  those  lines, 
would  have  been  but  ill  repaid  by  double 
that  number  of  the  enemy,  could  it  have 
been  supposed  they  would  have  suffered 
in  that  proportion. 

The  necessary  preparations,  and  erect- 
ing batteries,  to  facilitate  the  landing  upon 
the  island  of  New- York,  and  battering  the 
enemy's  works  at  Horen's-Hook,  occupied 
us  till  the  15th  Sept.  when  the  possession 
of  New- York  was  effect^ed,  as  appears  by 
my  letter  of  the  21st  Sept.  1776.  From 
that  time  to  the  12th  of  October  we  were 
employed  in  fortifying  the  heights  from 
Macgowan's-Pass  to  the  North  River, 
about  two  miles  from  the  enemy's  most 
advanced  intrenchments,  and  in  getting 
possession  of  Paulus-Hook.  Some  time 
was  also  necessarily  employed  in  enquiries 
respecting  the  face  of  the  country  to  be 
possessed,  upon  a  supposition  that  the  ene- 
my should  remove   from  Eling's-bridge. 


There  was  a  necessity  of  intrenching  upon 
the  height  I  have  mentioned,  in  order  to 
cover  New- York  in  the  absence  of  the  main 
army.  My  public  letters  of  the  2Srd,  24-th9 
and  25th  of  September  point  out  all  these 
particulars. 

With  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
country,  so  necessary  to  be  obtained  pre- 
vious to  the  movement  from  New- York,  I 
beg  leave  to  mention  the  difhculties  we 
laboured  under  in  that  respect  throughout 
the  war.  The  country  is  so  covered  with 
wood,  swamps  and  creeks,  that  it  is  not 
open  in  the  least  degree  to  be  known,  but 
from  post  to  post,  or  from  accounts  to  be 
collected  from  the  inhabitants  entirely  ig- 
norant of  military  description.  These  cir- 
cumstances were,  therefore,  the  cause  of 
some  unavoidable  delay  in  our  movements* 

I  mu^t  here  add,  that  I  found  the  Ame- 
ricans not  so  well  disposed  to  join  us,  and 
to  serve,  as  I  had  been  taught  to  expect ; 
that  I  thought  our  farther  progress  for 
the  present,  precarious,  and  that  I  saw  no 
prospect  of  finishing  the  war  that  cam- 
paign. These  sentiments  I  communicated 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  lettera 
last  mentioned. 

From  the  12th  of  October,  the  day  the 
army  landed  on  Frog's-Neck,  to  the  21st 
of  the  same  month,  we  were  employed  in 
setting  up  stores  and  provisions,  m  bring- 
mg  over  the  dragoons,  the  second  division 
of  Hessians,  the  carriages  and  horses  for 
transporting  provisions,  artillery,  ammu- 
nition, and  baggage.  Four  or  five  days 
had  been  unavoidably  taken  u^  in  landing 
at  Frog's-Neck,  instead  of  gomg  at  once 
to  Pell's-Point,  which  would  have  been  an 
imprudent  measure,  as  it  oould  not  have 
been  executed  without  much  unnecessary 
risk.  On  the  28th  of  Oct.  the  engage- 
ment at  the  White-Plains  took  place. 
But  it  has  been  asserted,  that,  by  my  not 
attacking  the  lines  on  the  day  of  action,  I 
lost  an  opportunity  of  destroying  the  rebel 
army;  and  it  has  been  also  said,  that  1 
might  have  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat  by 
the  Croton-bridge.  Sir,  an  assault  upon 
the  enemy's  right,  which  was  opposed  to 
the  Hessian  troops,  was  intended.  The 
committee  must  give  me  credit  when  I  as- 
sure them,  that  I  have  political  reasons, 
and  no  other,  for  declining  to  explain  why 
that  assault  was  not  made.  Upon  a  mi- 
nute enquiry  those  reasons  might,  if  ne- 
cessary, be  brought  out  in  evidence  at  the 
bar.  If,  however,  the  assault  had  been 
ihade,  and  the  lines  carried^  the  enemy 
would  have  got  off  without  much  loss,  ana 
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no  way  had  we,  that  I  could  ever  learn,  of 
cutting  off  their  retreat  by  the  Croton- 
bridge.  I  cannot  conceive  the  foundation 
of  such  an  idea.  By  forcing  the  lines 
we  should  undoubtedly  have  gained  a 
more  brilliant  advantage,  some  baggage, 
and  some  provisions ;  but  we  had  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  rebel  army  could 
have  been  destroyed.  The  ground  m  their 
rear  was  such  as  they  could  wish,  for  secur- 
,  ing  their  retreat,  which  indeed  seemed  to 
be  their  principal  object.  And,  Sir,  I  do 
dot  hesitate  to  confess,  that  if  I  could 
by  any  manceuvre  remove  an  enemy  from 
a  very  advantageous  position,  without 
hazarding  the  consequences  of  an  attack, 
where  the  point  to  be  carried  was  not  ade- 
quate to  the  loss  of  men  ty>  be  expected 
I  should  certainly  adopt  that  cautionary 
conduct,  in  the  hopes  of  meeting  my  ad- 
adversary  upon  more  equal  terms. 

But  to  proceed  in  my  narrative.  My 
public  letter  of  the  SOth  of  Nov.  relates 
the  further  proceedings  of  the  army,  until 
lord  Cornwallis  arrived  at  Brunswick  in 
the  Jerseys,  in  which  is  included  the  tak- 
ing of  Fort^Washington,  afterwards  called 
Fort-Knyphausen.  1  need  not  trouble 
the  committee  with  other  particulars  in 
that  period ;  but  I  must  say  I  should  have 
been  highly  blameable,  had  I  ordered  the 
noble  lord  to  have  followed  the  enemy 
beyond  Brunswick,  when  the  whole  of  his 
corps  had  not  joined  him. 

i  refer  to  my  public  letter  of  the  20th 
of  Dec.  for  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
that  corps  until  the  14th  of  that  month, 
when  they  went  into  cantonments,  which 
I  was  hopeful  they  might  have  maintained. 
My  first  intentions  were  to  have  made 
Brunswick  the  left,  and  Elizabeth-town,  or 
Newark,  the  right  of  those  cantonments ; 
and  my  reason  for  extending  to  Trenton 
was,  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  in- 
habitants came  in  with  their  arms,  in  obe* 
dience  to  the  proclamation  of  the  com- 
missioners on  the  SOth  Nov.  I  took  upon 
me  to  risk  that  post  under  the  command 
of  a  brave  officer,  with  the  support  of  col. 
Donop  at  Borden-town,  five  mdes  distant, 
with  a  very  strong  corps.  The  two  posts 
were  occupied  by  nme  battalions,  the 
Hessian  cavalry,  and  a  party  of  the  16th 
regiment  of  light  dragoons,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  upwards  of  3,000  men,  with 
sixteen  field  pieces.  The  light  infantry  of 
the  army,  a  brigade  of  infantry,  and  some 
dragoons,  were  posted  at  Prince-town,  in 
the  chain  of  cantonments,  twelve  miles 
from  Trenton. 


But  it  has  been  objected  to  me,  that  I 
ought  not  to  have  intrusted  the  important 
post  of  Trenton  to  the  Hessian  troops. 
My  answer  to  this,  if  clearly  understood, 
will  I  think  be  satisfactory.  Military  men 
will  certainly  understand  it.  ,  The  left,  Sir, 
was  the  post  of  the  Hessians  in  the  line, 
and  had  1  cHanged  it  upon  this  occasion  it 
must  have  been  considered  as  a  disgrace, 
since  the  same  situation  held  in  the  can- 
tonments as  in  the  camp.  And  it  pro- 
bably would  have  created  jealousies  be- 
tween the  Hessian  and  British  troops, 
which  it  was  my  duty  carefully  to  prevent. 
Col.  Donop,  who  commanded  the  two  posts, 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  situation, 
and  so  was  colonel  Rhall.  They  both  had 
timely  information  of  the  intended  attack  ; 
the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  1  was  credibly 
informed,  did  not  exceed  3,000,  and  if  col. 
Rhall  had  obeyed  the  orders  1  sent  to  hint 
for  the  erecting  of  redoubts,  I  am  confi- 
dent his  post  would  not  have  been  taken. 

1  would  ask  those  who  object  to  this 
part  of  the  distribution,  where  could  the 
Hessian  troops  have  been  better  employed 
than  in  the  defence  of  a  post  ?  In  the  last 
war  they  were  esteemed  not  unequal  to 
any  troops  in  prince  Ferdinand's  army, 
and  I  should  do  them  much  injustice  were 
I  not  to  say  they  were  in  very  high  order 
in  America.  Two  of  these  very  battalions 
had  served  in  Germany,  with  great  cre- 
dit, and  the  whole  brigade  under  colonel 
RhalPs  command  had  given  a  recent  proof 
of  their  bravery  at  the  attack  of  Fort« 
Knyphausen. 

The  possession  of  Trenton  was  extreme- 
ly desirable ;  could  we  have  preserved  it 
we  should  have  covered  the  greatest  part 
of  the  country  to  the  eastward  of  Prince- 
town,  including  the  whole  county  of  Mon- 
mouth, where  1  had  reason  to  think  there 
were  many  loyal  inhabitants.  We  should 
also  have  been  so  near  Philadelphia  that 
we  might  possibly  have  taken  possession 
of  it  in  the  course  of  the  winter ;  though 
I  confess  I  had  several  reasons  for  doobtuig 
the  expediency  .of  that  measure  at  that  time. 

My  principal  object  in  so  great  an  ex- 
tension of  the  cantonments,  was  to  afford 
protection  to  the  inhabitants,  that  the^ 
might  experience  the  difference  between  his 
Majesty's  government,  and  that  to  which . 
they  were  subject  from  the  rebel  leaders. 
For,  Sir,  although  some  persons  condemn 
me  for  having  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
his  Majesty's  rebellious  subjects,  by  taking 
every  means  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  country,  instead  of  irritating  them  by 
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m  oontrary  m^de  of  proceeding,  yet  am  I, 
£roni  many  reasooi,  satbfied  in  my  own 
mind  tbat  I  acted  in  that  particular  for  the 
benefit  of  the  KingV  service^  Minitterf 
themselveSy  1  am  pefsuaded,  did  at  one 
time  entc^rtain  a  aiimlar  doctrine,  and  from 
a  circumstance  not  now  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  it  it  certain  that  I  should 
have  had  little  reason  to  hope  for  support 
from  them,  if  I  had  been  disposed  to  acts 
of  great  severity.  Had  it  been  afterwards 
fudged  good  poKcy  te  turn  the  plan  of  the 
war  into  an  mdiscrimiaate  devastation  of 
that  country,  and  had  I  been  thought  the 
proper  instrument  for  escecuting  such  a 
plan,  ministers,  I  presume,  would  have 
openly  stood  forth,  and  sent  clear,  explicit 
orders*  Ambiguous  messages,  hints,  whis- 
pers across  the  Atlantic,  to  be  avowed  or 
disavowed  at  pleasure,  would  have  been 
paltry  safeguards  for  the  honour  and  con- 
duct of  a  commander  in  chief. 

I  now  return  to  my  narrative.  Previ- 
ous to  the  lobs  of  Trenton  I  had  detached 
general  Clinton  with  6,000  men  to  take 
possession  of  Rhode  Island,  the  success  of 
which  expedition  is  mentioned  in  my  pub- 
lie  letter  of  the  20th  of  Dec  1776.  Tin's 
was  one  material  point  in  the  general  plan 
of  operations.  And  here  I  must  beg 
leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commit* 
tee  to  my  separate  letter  of  the  30th  Nov. 
1776,  wherem  is  set  forth  my  first  plan  for 
the  next  campaign,  with  the  force  requi- 
site, in  order,  if  possible,  to  finish  the  war  in 
one  jear.  My  propositions^  were,  that 
we  should  have  10,000  men  to  act  on  the 
"aide  of  Rhode.Ialaod,  and  penetrate  east- 
ward into  the  country  towards  Boston, 
leaving  2,000  for  the  defence  of  Rhode 
Island,  10,000  in  the  province  of  New 
York,  to  move  up  the  North  River  to  Al- 
bany, 5,000  for  the  defence  of  York  Is- 
land and  its  dependencies,  8,000  to  cover 
Jersey,  and  to  keep  general  Washington's 
array  in  check,  by  giving  a  jealousjr  to 
Philadelphia,  whidi  as  well  as  Virginia  I 
proposecl  to  attack  in  autumn,  provided 
the  success  of  other  operations  should 
have  admitted  of  sending  thither  an  ade- 

?uate  force.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
proposed  as  objects  for  winter.  But 
to  carry  this  plan  into  execution  I  inform- 
ed his  lordship,  that  ten  ships  of  the  line, 
and  a  reinforcement  of  15,000  rank  and 
file,  would  be  aI)solutely  necessary,  besides 
an  additional  battalion  of  artillery.  Ac- 
cording to  this  calculation,  the  army  under 
my  command  would  probably  have  con- 
sisted of  35,000  efiective  men,  to  oppose 
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50,000  voted  by  the  Congreas  for  the 
next  campaign,  exclusive  ofthe  large  bo- 
dies of  militia,  who  were  to  be  collected 
on  the  shortest  notice.  I  mentioned  at  the 
same  time  the  spirit  infused  into  the  peo- 
ple by  their  leaders,  from  the  strongest 
assurances  of  procuring  the  assistance  of 
foreign  powers,  and  ttmt  it  was  saia  Dr. 
Franklin  was  gone  to  France  to  solicit  the 
aid  of  that  court. 

This  letter  of  the  SOth  Nov.  was  re- 
ceived Iw  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
SOth  of  Dec    On  the  9th  March  1777» 
I  received  his  lordship's  answer,  dated  the 
14th  Jan.    This  answer,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, was  by  no  means  decisive.    The 
determination  upon  my  plan  was  post- 
poned until  the  arrival  of  my  next  letter, 
when  major  Balfour  (one  of  my  aids  de 
camp,  and  then  in  England)  was  to  be 
immediately  dispatched.    My  requisitloD, 
as  has  been  just  stated,  was  for  15,000 
rank  and  file,  in  order  to'  complete  the 
army  to  35,000  effective  men.     The  noble 
lord,  in  the  letter  1  am  now  quoting,  hopes 
that  he  shall  be  able  to  augment  the  army 
under  my  command  to  near  35,000,  al- 
though   he   proposes    sending  me    only 
7,800.     This    misconceived    calculation 
can  no  otherwise  be  accounted  for,  as  I 
apprehend,  than  by  bis  lordship's  comput- 
ing the  sick,  and  the  prisoners  with  the  re- 
bels, as  a  part  of  the  real  effective  strength 
of  the  army ;  and  yet  I  cannot  see  how 
such  a  mistake  could  have  arisen,  as  my 
requisition  was  specific,  For  15,000  men, 
rank  and  file.    His  lordship  further  de- 
dares,  that  it  is  beyond  his  power  to  fur- 
nish me  with  the  additional  battalioo  of 
artillery.    If  any  thing  could  be  an  allevi- 
ation of  my  disappointment  in  these  re* 
spects,  it  was  the  assurance  which  accom* 
panied  it,  that — **  whatever  degree  of  sup» 
port  the  rebels  had  been  taught  to  ex* 
pect  from  foreign  powers,  his  lordshipbad 
great  reason  to  believe  that  Dr.  Frankllo 
would  not  be  able  to  procure  them  aoy 
open  assistance.'* 

During  the  doubts  I  entertained,  wJi^ 
ther  the  lai|^  reinforcement  I  had  request* 
ed  would  arrive  in  time  for  the  execution 
ofthe  extensive  plan  mentioned  in  my  let- 
ter ofthe  30th  Nov.  1776, 1  had  inforrot- 
tion,  which  I  thought  might  be  depended 
on,  that  the  reduction  of  Pennsylvania  was 
practicable,  even  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  wl^ole  of  my  strength,  fit  for 
duty  at  the  opening  the  campaign,  might 
not  exceed  19,000  men.  I  uierefore  sug- 
gested, in  my  separate  letter  of  the  20ih 
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Dec.  1778,  a  secoDcl  plan,  which  vras  for 
acting  next  campaign  m  Pennsyhrania, 
and  which,  when  I  was  toM  1  must  ex- 
pect a  reinforcement  of  only  7,^00  men, 
mtle  more  than  half  my  requisition,  I 
concluded  was  to  be  adopted. 

I  remarked  fhat  by  this  plan  the  march 
towards  Boston,  whtch  I  had  before  pro- 
"posed,  must  be  deferred  until  the  required 
reinforcements  should  arrive  from  Europe ; 
but  as  these  operations,  perhaps  of  the  last 
importance  to  the  nation,  might  depend 
upon  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  1  so- 
licited his  lordship  to  point  out  any  gene- 
ral'phins  that  might  'be  thought  most  ad- 
'tisable,  as  well  withtespect  to  thepreseht 
strength  of  the  army,  as  'in  the  event  of 
reinforcements,  rematking  to  me  the  pe- 
riods of  time  in  which  I  might  expect  the 
tlrrival  of  troops.  This  letter'  having  been 
received  in  "England  on  the  23d  of  Ftb. 
•1777,  which  was  long  before  general 
Bnrgoyne's  departure,  the  m mister  had 
'full  -opportunity  of  communicating  tihe 
contents  to  that  general;  and  of  making 
'such  clianges  as  he  might  judge  expedient^ 
to  coincide  with  the*  northern  operations. 

Presunting  that  it  was  my  duty  to  omit 
no  opportunity  of  communicating,  *  though 
it  nnght  be  deemed  repeating, 'my  ideas 
to  the  Secretary  of  ^State,  my  private  let- 
ter of  tiie  20th  Jan.  1777  was  also  full 
and  explicit.  I  there  assure  bnn,  that 
there  must  be  another  campaign,  for  I 
fbund  that  upon  tiie  good  fiews  fVom 
Quebec,  in  1776,  he  had  hoped,  that  a 
prospect  was  open  for  ending  the  war  in 
one  campaign.  I  pressed  for  more  troops 
—I  told  him  that  a  remforcement  of 
*20,00(>  men"  way  requisite,  but  that  lS,000 
would  give  us  a  superiority,  pointing  out 
^^Philadelphia,  for  the  reasons  before  men- 
tioned, as  the  principal  object;  I  observ- 
ed, that  an  augmentation  of  ^0,000  men 
would  admit  of  my  detaching  a  corps  thi- 
'ther  by  sea,  while  the  main  body  might 
penetrate  by  the  way  of  Jersey.  On  the 
other  hand  I  observed,  that  if  the  rein- 
'forcements  were  small  the  operations 
would  be  of  course  curtailed.  'This  letter 
•aiso  arrived  in  England  prior  to  general 
"Burgoyne's  departure.  Both  letters  are 
answer^  the  3d  March  1777,  and  brought 
bv  major  E^Ubar,  who  arrived  at  New 
Yoi'k  on  the  8th  May. 

I'had  now  the  Secretary  of  Stale's  entire 
"approbation  of  my-second  plan,  the  expedi- 
tion to  Pennsylvania ;  my  reasons  for  de- 
viating from  my  former  plan  being,  afi  his 
Amishi'ris  pfcaied  to  «xprw  himself,  seiid 


-and  decisive.  He  laments,  ^however,  that 
instead  of  augmenting  the  army  to  35,000, 
which  I  had  request^,  and  which  I  had 
•some  Mason  to  hope  for,  instetd  of  even 
reinforcing  me  with  7,800  he  could  only 
allow  me  to  expect  2,900,  that  is  to  say, 
not  a  fifth  port  of  the  number  I  had  re- 
quired. It  is  to  be  observed,  that  his 
•lordsh^  at  the  same  time,  notwithstand- 
ing so  great  a  reduction  of  the  rein- 
forcements requisite  for  the  operations 
determined  upon  and  approved  of,  re- 
commends a  warm  diversion  to  be  made  on 
-the  coasts  of  Massachuset's  Bay  and  New 
Hampshire,  as  far  as  the  main  plan  will 
permit.  The  admiral  and  I  however, 
agreeably  to  his  lordship's  commands,. con- 
sulted upon  the  expediency  of  the  diver- 
sron,  and  in  my  letter  of  the  Sd  of  June, 
1777,  I  infbrmed  the  Secretary  of  State, 
that  we  found  it  not  to  'be  practioable 
'  without  interfering  materially  with  tho9e 
more 'important  operations  of  the  ciua- 
paign  which  had  been  ^approved  of  br 
'himself,  and« which  were  already  too  muca 
eurfeaiied  firomwant  of  a  land  force.  Hie 
'army  fit  for  actual  duty  at  this-  time,  ex- 
clusive of  6bout  2,000  provincials,  was 
14,000  short  of  tbe  number  I  had  ^ex- 
pected. 

But  to  resume^  the-  dkmi  of  ny  corres- 
pondence, binding  by  the  Secretary  of 
State'a  letter  of  the  14th  of  Jan.  1777^  re- 
ceived on  the  9th  of  March  foUowing>  that 
the  remforcements  were  not  to  be  expected, 
I  totally  relinquished,  in  my  secret  letter 
of  the  2d  of  Aprils  the  idea  of  any  offensive 
■operation,  except  that  to  the  southward, 
and  a  -diversion  occasionaUy  upon  -  Hud- 
son's'^River.  I  informed  the  Secretary'  of 
State  that  the  principal  part  of  the  plan 
formerly  proposed  could  no  longer  be 
thought  of;  *  that  the  Jerseys  must  be 
abandoned,  and  Pennsylvania  be  invaded 
tmly  by  sea ;  that  in  the  former  campaign 
my  force  was  equaV  to  the  operations,  but 
that  m  the -ensuing  one,  from  the  several 
posts  necessary  to  be  preserved,  the  ofien- 
sive  army  would  be  too  weak  for  rapid 
success;  and  that,  restricted  as  I  wa^irom 
entering  upon  more  extensive  operatiops 
by  the  want  of  force,  my  hopes  of  tevmi- 
-nating  the'war  that  year  were  vanished ; 
ihatnotwithstanding  the  whole  rebel  array, 
50,000  men,  voted  in  autumn,  might  not 
be  rabed,  the  enemy  would  have  a  nunoe- 
Tous  militia  in  the  fidd,  iir  addition  to4heic 
standing  force,  and  a  g^rod  train  of  artillery, 
I  at  the'tame'tifBe  tratmnitttd  mj^tdfstri- 
bution'of  the  af«iy<for  jhO'OaflQpaigni  ^Igf 
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which  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  my  real 
effective  force,  exclusive  of  3,000  provin- 
cials, amounted  only  to  18,000.* 

The  noftle  lord's  answer  to  this  letter, 
dated  the  18th  of  May,  1777,  contains  a 
repeated  approbation  of  the  expedition  to 
Pennsylvania^  but  it  is  remarkable  in 
other  respects.  He  states  his  inability  to 
furnish  me  with  the  supplies  requested, 
and  is  concerned  to  find  that  I  do  not  ima- 
gine my  force  to  be  as  suitable  to  the  ope- 
rations of  the  ensuing  campaign,  as  I  had 
confessed  it  was  to  those  of  the  last. 
These  expressions.  Sir,  require  observa- 
tion— they  seem  eager  to  catch  me  in  the 
confession  that  my  force  was  suitable  to  the 
operations  of  the  last  campaign,  and  would 
firofai  thence  imply,  that  my  force  was 
eaually  suitable  to  the  operations  of  any 
otner  campaign.  Now,  Sir,  even  if  I  had 
not  explained  my  idea  upon  that  point 
(which  however  I  clearly  did)  I  think  it 
might  have  been  obvious  to  any  man  less 
acquainted  than  his  lordslnp  with  military 
reasoning,  that  the  force,  which  had  been 
sufficient  to  take  possession  of  New- York, 
and  other  strong  holds  of  the  enemy,  could 
not,  after  the  necessary  divisions  for  pre- 
serving the  variety  of  posts  we  had  gained, 
be  equally  suitable  to  the  making  of  new 
conquests.  For  is  it  not  self-evident,  that 
the  power  of  an  army  must  diminish  in 
proportion  to  the  decrease  of  their  num- 
oers?  And  must  not  their  numbers  for 
the  field  necessarily  decrease,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  towns,  posts,  or  forts,  which  we 
take,  and  are  obliged  to  preserve  ?  But  his 
lordship  proceeds  to  say,  that  his  concern 
(on  account  of  this  imagination  of  mine) 
is  in  a  great  degree  alleviated  by  the  in- 
telligence which  he  daily  receives,  of  the 
rebels  finding  the  utmost  difficulty  in  rais- 
ing an  army  to  face  his  Majesty's  troops 

From  the  supposed  weakness  of  the 

enemy,  and  the  good  inclination  of  the  in- 
habitants, he  has  every  reason  to  expect 
that  my  success  in  Pelnnsylvania  will  ena- 
ble me  to  raise  amongst  them  such  a  force, 
as  may  be  sufficient  for  the  interior  de- 
fence of  the  province He  declines  a 

particular  consideration  of  the  advantages 
which  may  be  expected  from  a  successful 
execution  of  my  present  plan,  but  is 
pleased  to  inform  me  (in  contradiction  to 
my  repeated  representations  and  asser- 
tions) that  he  is  inspired  with  no  small 
degree  of  hope,  that  this  campaign  will 

*  In  stating  numbprs  present,  rank  and  file 
^fit  for  duty  is  always  meant. 


put  an  end  to  the  unhappy  contest.  Thus, 
Sir,  all  my  positive  assurances,  arising 
from  a  declared  want  of  force,  and  from  a 
plain  state  offsets,  are  here  answered  with 
the  single  argument  of  his  own  delusive 
hopes,  built  upon  a  supposition  of  the 
enemy's  weakness !  To  what  a  dilemma  is 
a  commander  reduced,  when,  after  having 
repeatedly  complained  of  his  deficiency  of 
strength,  the  minister,  from  information 
collected  here  at  home,  or  from  hopes  sug- 
gested by  fears,  opposeshis  own  conjecture 
(I  cannot  call  it  judgment)  and  telU  him, 
that  decisive  success  is  still  expected  from 
him  ?  If  the  powers  of  this  country,  or 
the  extent  of  his  lordship's  influence,  could 
not  have  raised  the  force  required,  that 
answer  would  have  been  satisfactory  to 
me,  and  no  reflection  upon  himself.  That 
answer  would  have  relieved  my  mind  from 
an  apprehension  I  began  to  entertain,  that 
my  opinions  were  no  longer  of  weight; 
and  that  of  course  the  con^dence  so  ne- 
c#6sarv  to  the  support,  -satisfaction,  and 
indeed,  security,  of  every  man  in  a  respon- 
sible  situation,  was  withdrawn.  If  the  no- 
ble lord  had  thought  that  my  requisition 
for  more  troops  was  unnecessary,  and  that 
the  force  he  had  already  furnished  was 
adequate,  why  did  he  not  take  the  manly 
part  of  appointing  some  other  person  to 
fulfil  those  saqgume  expectations,  which 
from  duty  and  conviction  1  had  laboured 
to  discountenance  ? 

In  order  to  preserve,  as  well  as  I  can, 
the  historical  chronology,  amidst  such  nu- 
merous events  and  quotations,  ;1  must  in 
this  place  remind  the  committee,  that  ia 
my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
2(1  of  April,  1777, 1  enclosed  a  copy  of  a 
confidential  letter  which  I  wrote  on  the  5th 
of  the  same  montli  spontaneously  to  sir 
Guy  Carlelon ;  I  say  spontaneously,  because' 
I  had  not  at  that  time  received  any  official 
information  concerning  the  plan  of  the 
northern  expedition,  which  I  conceived 
was  to  take  place  that  year.  It  may  be 
recollected,  that  the  substance  of  this 
letter  was,  that  1  should  probably  be  in 
Pennsylvania  at  the  time  when  the  nor- 
thern army  would  be  ready  to  enter  the 
province  of  New- York;  that  little  assis- 
tance was  to  be  expected  from  me  to 
facilitate  their  approach,  as  a  want  of  suffi- 
cient strength  in  my  own  army  would  pro- 
bably not  admit  of  my  detaching  a  corpa 
to  act  up  HudiSon's-river  in  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign. 

On  the  5th  o^  June  I  received  a  copy  of 
the  Secretary  of  State's  letter  to  sir  Gu/ 
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CarletOD,  dated  the  26th  of  March  1777, 
wherein  be  communicates  to  him  the  plan 
of  the  northern  expedition,  and  adds, 
/« that  he  will  writfe  to  sir  William  Howe 
by  the  first  packet.'*  I  must  observe,  that 
this  copy  or  a  letter  to  sir  Guy  Carleton, 
though  transmitted  to  me,  was  not  accom- 
panied with' any  instructions  whatsoever; 
and  that  the  letter  intended  to  have  been 
written  to  me  by  the  first  packet,  and 
which  was  probably  to  have  contained 
some  instructions,  was  never  sent* 

I  come  now  to  the  summer  of  1777, 
passing  over  the  expeditions  in  March 
and  April  to  Peek's-Kill  and  Danbury. 
The  progress  of  our  army  in  Jersey  being 
also  fully  mentioned  in  my  letters  upon 
the  table,  I  likewise  pass  over  the  various 
occurrences  there,  previous  to  the  embark- 
ation at  Staten-Isfand.  But  as  I  have 
been  blamed  for  not  marchine,  before  I 
left  Jersey,  to  attack  general  Washington, 
posted  at  Middlebrook,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  tropble  the  committee  with  a  few  words 
upon  that  point.  To  have  attacked  ge- 
neral Washmeton  in  that  strong  post  I 
must  necessarily  have  made  a  considerable 
circuit  of  the  country;  and  having  no 
prospect  of  forcing  him,  I  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to^  lose  so  much  time  as  must 
have  been  employed  upon  that  march, 
during  the  intense  heat  of  the  season. 

Exclusive  of  this  consideration,  our  re- 
turn  must  have  been  through  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  exhausted  country,  where  there 
was  no  possibility  of  keeping  up  the  com- 
munication with  Brunswick,  firom  whence 
alone  we  could  draw  our  provisions ;  and 
the  force  with  me  at  that  time,  amounting 
only  to  about  11, (XX)  men,  it  would  not 
admit  of  sufficient  detachments  to  preserve 
the  communication.  The  movement  which 
I  did  make  in  two  columns  was  with  a 
view  of  drawing  on  an  action,  if  the  enemy 
should  have  descended  from  his  post,  and 
been  tempted  towards  the  Delaware,  in 
order  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river, 
OB  a  supposition  that  1  intended  to  cross 
it.  But  as  the  position  of  my  first  column 
at  Hillsborough  must  have  induced  that 
idea,  and  yet  had  not  the  desired  effect,  I 
determined  to  return  to  Brunswick,  and 
follow  the  plan  which  had  been  approved 
by  the  minister.  These  reasons,  together 
with  those  assigned  in  my  letter  of  the  5th 
of  July,  1777,  will  I  hope  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  my  not  attacking  general  Wash- 
ington upon  that  occasion.  I  must  also  \ 
observe,  that  even  so  long  before  as  in  my  | 
letter  of  the  2nd  of  April,  I  declared  it  1 

[  vou  xx;]  I 


was  not  my  intention  to  undertake  any 
ofiensive  operation  in  the  Jerseys,  unless 
some  advantageous  opportunity  should  offer. 

But  it  has  been  asked,  why  I  did  not 
cross  the  Delaware,  and  proceed  by  land 
to  Philadelphia  ?  To  this  I  answer,  that, 
from  a  want  of  sufficient  means  to  pass  so 
large  a  river,  I  judged  the  difficulties  and 
the  risk  too  great,  more  especially  as  the 
enemy  had  a  corps  ready  for  the  defence 
of  it,  exclusive  of  their  main  army  in  my 
rear.  I  nave  already  shewn,  that  finding 
the  promised  reinforcements  were  not  to 
be  expected,  I  informed  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  the  plan  first  proposed  could  no 
longer  be  thought,  of;  that  the  Jerseys 
must  be  abandoned,  and  Pennsylvania  be 
invaded  only  by  sea.  The  communication 
for  provisions  through  such  an  extent  of 
country,  could  not  possibly  be  maintained 
with  the  force  then  at  my  command.  This, 
Sir,  is  surely  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
charge  of  my  not  having  proceeded  to 
Philadelphia  at  that  time  by  land. 

In  my  next  letter  of  the  7th  of  July, 
1777,  I  observed,  *^  that  the  war  was  now 
upon  a  different  scale  with  respect  to  tho 
increased  powers  and  strength  of  the  ene- 
my, than  it  was  last  campaign,  their  officers 
being  much  better,  with  an  addition  of 
several  from  the  French  service,  and  a 
respectable  train  of  field  artillery :  that  50 
pieces  of  brass  caiinon  had  been  landed  at 
boston,  and  that  the  rebel  army  in  Jersey 
had  already  with  it  a  field  train  of  forty 
pieces — that  unless  the  British  regiments 
were  completed  with  draughts  and  good 
recruits,  we  should  soon  lose  our  conse- 
quence by  the  current  casualties  of  a  cam- 
paign, even  without  a  general  action :  that  a 
corps  of  10,000  Russians,  effective  fighting 
men,  might  insure  the  success  of  the  war 
to  Great  Britain  in  another  campaign : 
but  that  if  tliey  were  not  to  be  had,  and  if 
we  should  succeed  this  campaign  in  the 
possession  of  Pensylvania,  the  Jerseys,  and 
the  province,  of  New  York,  (which  I  had 
before  said  must  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pend upon  the  success  of  the  northern 
army)  the  draught  troops  in  that  case,  for 
the  preservation  of  them  in  the  next  cam- 
paign, would  be  great,  at  the  same  time 
that  a  considerable  force  would  be  requi- 
site for  the  reduction  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, wherein  three  armies  should  be 
employed  to  make  it  effectual :  and  that 
even  in  our  present  state,  twenty  regular 
battalions  were  employed  for  the  security 
of  York  Island  wito  its  dependencies^  an4 
Rhode  Island." 

[3Y] 
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It  may  be  observed,  thatl  niade  various 
alterations  from  time  to  time  in  the  plans 
of  operations,  but  I  flatter  myself  they  will 
be  found  solid,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
distribution  of  the  troops  to  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  and  the  main  army.  With 
regard  to'  the  main  army,  the  question  is, 
*'  whether  it  could  have  been  aispo9ed  to 
better  advantage  than  upon  the  expedition 
which  took  place  to  Pennsylvania  ?'*— An 
expedition  said  by  some  gentlemw  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  misfor- 
tunes :  those  gentlemen  will,  I  presume, 
endeavour  to  support  this  strong  assertion 
by  evidence  of  the  officers,  the  general 
omcers,  upon  whose  opinions  they  profess 
to  have  founded  their  judgment.  If  there 
are  any  in  this  committee  who  have  form- 
ed a  similar  conclusion  from  their  own  rea- 
soning, I  trust  they  will  this  day  favour  me 
with  their  around  for  such  opinion,  unless 
they  should  be  satisfied  with  what  I  am 
^oing  to  state  in  my  justification.  And 
in  making  this  reauest,  I  know  I  address 
myself  to  men  ot  honour,  who  cannot 
mean  a  wanton  accusation,  but  who  may 
wi^  to  be  satisfied  in  points  not  sufficient- 
ly explained. 

.  And  here.  Sir,  although  I  might  shelter 
myself  from  this  violent  charge,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  complete  approbation,  as  well 
as  the  acquiescence  or  the  Secretary  of 
State ;  and  might  answer  every  objection 
by  the'short  observation,  that  the  reasons 
for  adopting  this  expedition  are  adjudged 
by  his  lordship  to  be  solid  and  decisive ; 
yet  am  I  content  to  wave  that  justification, 
and  to  stand  entirely  upon  the  merits  and 
policy  of  the  measure  itself. 

Persons  of  some  authority,  I  am  told, 
have  said,  ^*  that  the  army  ought  to  have 
gone  into  New  England,  others  that  it 
jought  to  have  gone  up  Hudson's  River.*' 
Permit  me  to  examine  the  propriety  of 
both  those  opinions,  by  considenng  what 
would  have  been  the   consequences,  if 

,  either  of  them  had  been  adopted.  Sup- 
pose, in  the  first  place,  it  had  gone  to  New 
England,  would  that  measure  have  led  to 
a  conclusion  of  the  war?  I  think  not. 
For,  Sir,  wherever  the  main  bodv  of  our 
army  had  gone,  there  most  assuredly  would 
general  Washington  have  gone  also*  ^But 
that  he  would  have  avoided  a  general  ac- 
tion, 1  am  authorised  to  say,  not  only  from 
his  constant  uniform  conduct  in  that  re- 
spect, (and  in  which,  no  doubt,  he  acted 

^  judiciously  )  but  also  from  this  very  obvious 
reason :  he  knew  we  could  not  have  kept 
any  part  of  Connecticut  ia  the  wiilter,  ex- 


cept one  or  two  places  upon  the  coast  of 
the  sound:  situations  which  would  not 
have  forwarded  the  recovery  of  that  pro- 
vince— in  Connecticut,  therefore,  there 
was  no  object  for  which  he  could  havie 
been  tempted  to  risk  a  general  action* 
Besides,  tlie  provinces  of  New  England 
are  not  only  the  most  populous,  but  their 
militia,  when  brought  to  action,  the  most 
persevering  of  any  in  all  North  America; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  general 
Washington,  with  his  main  army,  would 
have  followed  me  into  a  country  where 
the  strength  of  the  continent,  encouraged 
by  his  presence,  would  have  been  most 
speedily  collected. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  prospect  was  verr 
different.  The  increase  of  force  which 
that  country  could  affi)rd  to  Washington 
was  small  in  comparison  to  the  other,  and 
the  defence  of  Philadelphia  was  an  object, 
which  I  justly  concluded  would  engage 
the  whole  of  his  attention.  It  was  incum* 
bent  upon  him  to  risk  a  battle,  to  preserve 
that  capitfd.  And  as  my  opinion  has  d* 
ways,  been^  that  the  defeat  of  the  rebel 
re^tar  army  is  the  surest  road  to  peace, 
I  invariably  pursued  the  most  probablt 
means  of  forcing  its  commander  to  action, 
under  circumstances  the  least  hazardous 
to  the  royal  army;  fbr  even  a  victory,  at- 
tended by  a  heavy  loss  of  men  on  our  part, 
would  have  given  a  fiital  check  to  the 
progress  of  the  war,  and  might  have  proved 
irreparable. 

These,  Sir,  were  my  inducements,  attbt 
time,  for  carrying  his  Maiest;^ 's  arms  into 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania  in  prefer-  • 
ence  to  those  of  New  England.*  Hsd 
the  reinforcements  I  requir^  been  grant- 
ed, New  England  would  have  had  a  shan 
in  th^  general  operations  of  the  campaign, 
while  the  main  Dody  acted  to  the  south- 
ward. But  with  an  army  upon  the  smaller 
scale,  that  plan  was  impracticable,  and  I 
have  alreaoy  given  my  reasons  why  I  could 
not  carry  the  main  army  jnto  those  pro* 
vinces,  unless  I  had  been  really  desirodl 
of  protracting  the  war  for  my  private  ad» 
vantage,  a  motive  which  has  been  basely 
imputed  to  me  by  those  who  wish  to  per* 
petrate  the  ruin  both  of  my  professional 
and  my  private  character. 

The  second  suggestion  is,  that  I  ought 
to  have  gone  up  Hudson's- river,  in  order 

*  I  have  omitted  a  computatioo  of  ^ 
strength  of  the  New  Eosrland  pro? inces,  ve* 
cause  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  it  with  a  ful* 
ficieat  degree  of  acooracy. 
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to  fikciUtale  lh«  aporoacb  of  the  northern 
•ray  to  Albany.  What  would  have  been 
the  cootequenoea  of  such  an  expedition  ? 
Before  the  oUect  of  it  could  hare  been 
attained,  the  forts  in  the  Highlands  must 
have  been  carried,  which  would  probabty 
have  cost  a  conaiderable  number  of  men, 
defended  as  they  would  have  been,  by  ge- 
aeral  Washington's  whole  force.  But 
these  forts  being  carried,  how  would  the 
enemy  have  aoed?  In  one  of  these  two 
ways :  he  would  either  have  put  himself 
between  me  and  New  York,  or  between 
me  and  the  northern  army.  In  either  case 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  success  of  our 
efforts  upon  Hudson's-river,  could  not, 
from  the  many  difficulties  in  penetrating 
through  so  Terv  strong  a  country,  have 
been  accomplished  in  time  to  have  taken' 
possession  or  Philadelphia  that  campa^n. 
But  admitting  I  had  at  length  reached 
Albany,  what  should  I  have  gained,  after 
having  expended  the  campaign  upon  that 
object  alone,  that  I  had  not  a  right  to  ex- 
pect by  drawing  off  general  Washington, 
with  the  principal  American  army,  for 
many  operations  on  that  side  ? 

When  it  is  considered  how  bviduous 
and  how  minute  a  scrutiny  has  been  made 
into  my  conduct,  and  into  the  motives  of 
iny  conduct,  I  shall  not  be  thought  to 
^eak  absurdly  if  I  say,  that  had  I  adopted 
the  plan  of  going  up  Hudson*s-river,  it 
would  have  been  alleged,  that.  I  had  wast- 
ed the  campaign  with  a  considerable  army 
under  my  command,  merely  to  ensure  the 
proffresa  -of  the  northern  army,  whiA 
could  have  taken  care  of  itself,  Provided  I 
had  made  a  diversion  in  its  tavour,  by 
drawing  off  to  the  southward  the  main 
army  under  general  Washington.  Would 
not  my  enemies  have  sone  mrther,  and  in- 
sinuated, that^  alarmed  at  the  rapid  success 
wfaidi  the  hon.  general  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect when  Ticonderoga  feU,  I  hadenviously 
grasped  a  share  of  tli^t  merit  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  all  his  own  i  And  let 
me  add,  would  not  ministers  have  told 
you,  as  they  trulv  might,  that  I  had  acted 
without  any  oroen  or  instructions  from 
them ;  that  general  Burgoyne  was  direct- 
ed to  force  his  own  way  to  Albany,  aild 
that  they  had  put  under  his  command 
troops  sufficient  to  effiect  the  march? 
Would  they  not  have  referred  you  to  the 
original  and  setded  plan  of  that  expedition 
(which  is  amonff  the  papera  on  your  ta- 
ble) to  prove  that  no  assistance  rrom  me' 
was  suggested?  And  would  they  not 
ttadily  have  impKessed.this  House  with 


the  conclusion,  that  if  any  doubt  could 
have  arisen  in  their  minds  of  the  success 
of  such  a  well  digested  plan,  they  should, 
from  the  beginning,  have  made  me  a  party 
in  it,  and  have  given  me  explicit  instruc* 
tions  to  act  accordingly  ? 

And  now.  Sir,  having  sufficiently,  and 
I  hope  satisfactorily  spoken  to  the  two 
planS}  which  some  persons  have  judged 
ought  to  have  taken  place,  I  return  to 
the  only  one  wdich,  in  my  opinion,  could 
with  propriety  have  been  adopted. — ^After 
the  most  mature  deliberation,  and  frequent 
consultation  with  the  admiral,  lord  Com- 
wallis,  and  other  ^neral  officers;  after 
weighing  all  the  circumstances  of  every 
possible  operation ;  after  the  most  proba- 
ble conclusion,  founded  upon  the  best  in- 
telligence, that  general  Washington  would 
follow  me,  I  determined  on  pursuing  that 
plan  which  would  make  the  most  effectual 
diversion  in  favour  of  the  northern  army, 
which  promised  in  its  conseqoences  the 
most  unportant  success,  and  which  the  se^ 
cretary  of  state  at  home,  and  my  owa 
judgment  upon  the  spot,  had  deliberately 
Improved. 

It  was  not  one  province,  but  three,  that 
I  conceived  we  hsld  reason  to  expect  pos- 
session of  at  the  end  of  1777.  The  first 
object  was  Philadelphia,  a  city  from 
whence,  by  means  of  the  river  Delaware, 
the  rebels  drew  the  greatest  part  of  their 
supplies— the  capital  of  Pennsylvania — the 
capital,  as  it  were,  and  residence  of  the 
congress  in  North  America,  situated  in 
one  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  that 
continent,  and  b  which  I  include  the  three 
lower  counties  on  Dehiware.  Added  to 
Pennsylvania,  I  concluded  that  the  arrival 
of  the  northern  army  at  Albanv,  would 
have  ffiven  us  the  province  of  New  York 
and  the  Jerseys;  all  which  events  I  was 
confident  would  lead  to  a  prosperous  con- 
clusion of  the  war. 

Early  in  July,  1777,  I  began  the  em« 
barkation— I  wished  however  to  remain 
until  the  arrhnd  of  sir  Henry  Clinton  from 
Europe,  who  was  to  command  at  New 
York  in  my  absence ;  and  until  I  should 
learn  something  of  the  progress  of  the 
northern  army.  On  the  5th  of  July  sir 
Henry  Clinton  arrived,  'and  on  the  15th 
I  received  an  express  from  general  Bur- 
goyne, informing  me  of  his  success  at  Ti« 
conderoga,  «' that  his  army  was  in  good 
healthy  and  that  Ticonderoga  would  be 
garrisoned  from  Canada,  which  would 
&ave  his  force  complete  for  further  ope- 
rations.''   In  my  answer  I  said,  that  I  ex* 
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pected  general  Washington  would  follow 
roe  to  Pennsylvania,  but  that  if,  contrary 
to  ray  expectation,  he  should  go  north- 
ward, I  should  soon  be  after  him.  It  may 
also  be  proper  in  this  place  to  advert  to 
the  instructions  I  left  with  sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, and  to  several  of  my  subsequent  | 
letters  to  that  general.  As  I  omitted  to  i 
aend  copies  of  them  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  they  are  not  upon  the  table ;  but  I 
have  them  in  my  hand,  %nd  with  leave  of 
the  committee  will  read  a  short  extract : 

Extract  of  Instructions  from  sir  W. 
Howe  to  sir  H.  Clinton,  dated  9th  July, 
1777. — "Upon  my  departure  from  hence 
with  the  army,  you  will  be  pleased  to  take 
the  command,  of  the  troops  mentioned  in 
the  inclosed  return,  and  of  all  other  troops 
now  here,  or  that  may  arrive  in  my  ab- 
sence. You  will  make  such  changes  in 
the  position  of  them  as  you  may  judge 
most  conducive  to  his  Majesty's  service 
for  the  defence  of  this  important  post,  and 
its  dependencies,  whereby  I  would  be  un- 
derstood to  include  King's  Bridge,  Long 
Island,  Scaten  Island,  l^ulus  Hook,  and 
Sandy  Hook  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  by  no 
means  ray  intention  to  prevent  your  acting 
offensively,  in  case  an  opportunity  should 
offer,  consistent  with  the  security  of  this 
place,  as  abovementioned,  which  is  always 

.  to  be  regarded  as  a  primary  object." 
Extract  of  a  Letter  from  sir  W.  Howe 
to  sir  H.  Clinton,  dated  I5th  July,  1777.— 
«« I  have  directed  the  7th  and  26th  regi- 
ments of  foot,  and  col.  D'Eib's  regiment 

^  of  Anspach  to  remain  here  under  your 
orders,  in  iddition  to  the  troops  of  which 
you  have  received  t  return,  and  am  hope- 
ful, if  you  see  occasion  t6  act  offensively, 
those  corps  may  prove  of  essential  use. 
Upon,  the  arrival  of  major-general  sir 
Thomas  Wilson,  you  will  be  pleased  to 
order  him  to  join  me,  unless  from  any  of- 
fensive operations  you  may  have  in  view  at 
tlie  time,  you  shall  find  his  presence  neces- 
sary for  that  service,  in  which  case  you 
will  keep  him  under  your  command." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  sir  William 
Howe  to  sir  Henry  Clinton,  dated  off 
Delaware,  30th  of  July,  1777*—"  It  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  say  at  this  time  when  I 
shall  be  able  to  send  reinforcements  -to 
you,  \)ut,  1  beg  you  may  be  assured  I  shall 
not  fail  to  do  it,  as  soon  as  expedient :  in 
the  mean  while,  if  you  can  make  any  di« 
version  in  favour  of  general  Burgoyne's 
approaching  Albany,  with  security  to 
King's-Bridge,  I  need  not  point  out  the 

•utility  of  such  a  ineasure^'* 


From  these  extracts  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  1  gave  full  power  to  sir  Henry  Clin« 
ton  to  act  offensively,  if  opportuiHty  should 
offer,  consistent  with  the  defence  of  New 
York  and  its  dependencies ;  and  that  the 
facilitating  the  approach  of  the  northern 
army,  by  a  diversion  in  its  favour,  if  prac- 
ticable, was  not  out  of  my  thoughts,  al- 
though 1  had  received  no  instnictioos 
whatsoever  upon  that  head. 

The  committee  will  now  permit  me  to 
state  the  distribution  of  the  whole  amy 
under  my  command,  at  the  time  of  my 
departure  to  the  southward.  For  the 
defence  of  Rhode  Island  there  were  about 
3,000  men ;  at  New  York  about  8,500, 
exclusive  of  die  sick  and  convalescents  of 
those  coEps,  and  of  the  southern  army, 
and  a  small  body  of  militia  upon  Long 
Island.  These  two  corps  I  juoged  to  be 
not  more  than  sufficient  for  their  situations 
at  that  time,  especially  in  the  view  of  sir 
Henry  Clinton's  acting  upon  occasion,  to 
a  certain  degree  offensively  in  favour  of 
the  northern  army.  My  own  corps,  to  be 
opposed  to  the  enemy's  principal  army, 
was  nearly  14,000,  and  knowing  general 
Washington  to  have  about  15,000,  exclu- 
sive of  almost  any  number  he  pleased  of 
militia,  I  could  not  think  it  advisable  to 
weaken  any  of  those  corps,  by  detaching 
from  them  for  an  expedition  to  the  north- 
ward by  sea. 

I'he  embarkation  being  finished,    we 
sailed  from  New  York  the  23d  of  July, 
and  arrived  off  the  Delaware  on  the  SOtL 
Several  days  must  have  been  employed  to 
surmount  the  difficulties  of  getting  up  the 
river,  and  I  inferred  from  thence,  that  I 
should  not  be  able  to  land  the  troops  before 
general  Washington  would  be  in  force  at 
Wilmington,  where  there  was  also  a  corps : 
there  was  besides  no  project  of  landing 
above  the  confluence  of  the    Delaware 
and  Christiana  Creek,  at  least  the  prepara- 
tions the  enemy  hftd  made  for  the;  defence 
of  the  river,  by  gallies,  floating  batteries, 
fireships,  and  fire  rafts,  would  have  made 
such  an  attempt  extremely  hazardous.     I 
had  also  to  consider  that  the  country  be- 
low, where  the  troops  must  have  landed^ 
^nd  where  only  the  transports  could  have 
laid  in  security   (I  mean  tfbout  Reedv 
Island)  was  very  marshy,  and  the  roew 
upon  narrow  causeways  intersected  by 
creeks :  1  therefore  ligreed  with  the  admi- 
ral to  go  up  Chesapeak  Bay,  a  plan  whidi 
had  been  preconcerted,  in  the  event  of  a 
landing  in  the  Delaware  proving,    upon 
our  arrival  tbere>  ineligible.     It  is  to.  hO 
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I  pass  over  the  time  b^ween  the  landing 
of  the  army,  near  the  head  of  Elk,  and 
the  battle  of  Brandywine.  But  nnder- 
standing  some  fault  has  been  attributed  to 
me  for  making  a  division  of  my  force  to 
bring  on  that  action,  I  flatter  myself  it 
will  not  be  thought  impertinent  to  say  a 
few  words  on  that  subject.  To  bring  the 
enemy  to  an  action  was  my  object,  and 
being  confident  that  general  Washington 
was  studious  to  avoid  it,  unless  under  most 
favourable  circumstances,  some  art  and 
some  hazard  was  necessary  to  accomplish 
my  purpose.  The  movements  made  on 
this  occasion,  which  may  be  found  in  my 
letter  of  the  10th  of  October,  1777,  wcro 
not  repugnant  to  sound  principles ;  and  it 
is  no  small  consolation  to  me  to  know,  in- 
dependent of  the  event,  that  I  have  the 
opmions  of  die  most  judicious  officers  in 
the  army  on  the  spot,  to  support  a  measure 
which  some  gentlemen,  from  what  autho- 
rity I  know  not,  have  been  pleased  to  cen* 
sure.  But  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  re- 
flected upon  on  one  hand,  for  hazarding 
too  much,  I  am  blamed  on  the  other,  for 
not  making  the  action  more  decisive,  and 
for  not  allowing  up  the  victory  more 
closely. 

To  demonstrate  the  impracticabilitv  of 
a  vigorous  pursuit  in  a  hostile  country  (but 
more  particularly  in  America  than  in  any 
other  country  I  have  seen )  or  the  inutility 
of  attempting  it  farther  thAn  was  done,  in 
the  peculiar  state  of  the  army  at  that  time, 

Delaware,  in  order  to  be  nearer  New  York 
than  iff  went  up  the  Cbesapeak,  as  I  once  in- 
tended, and  which  route  I  (ireferred  to  that  of 
the  Delaware,  provided  the  enemy  discovered 
a  disposition  to  defend  Penusylvania.  This 
letter  was  received  by  the  noble  lord  on  the 
99d  of  August  My  next  letter  was  dated  the 
SOth  of  August,  from  thf  head  of  Elk  ;  bnt  it 
happened  that  the  Swallow  packet,  carrying 
that  letter,  had  a  ^ery  uncommon  length  of 
voyage,  and  did  not  reach  England  till  the  28th 
of  October,  which  accounts  for  his  lordship's 
having  been  two  months  without  hearing  from 
me,  my  letter  of  the  16th  of  July  having 
reached  England  on  the  22d  of  August  The 
noble  loni,  when  he  was  so  unusually  long 
without  receiving  a  letter  from  me,  might 
have  conjectured  the  possibilitjr  of  a  packet's 
having  a  tedious  voyage;  of  its  having  been 
lost ;  or  of  its  having  been  taken  by  the  enemy. 
Indeed,  be  might  also  have  conjectured,  from 
the  words  I  have  quoted  in  nqy  letter  of  th# 
16th  of  July,  I  hat  1  was  gone  up  the  Chesa- 
peak,  which  would  necessarily  lengthen  my 
voyage  from  New  York :  and  nnally  be  ought 
to  have  compared  the  dates  of  the  letters  them- 
8<*lve8,  and  not  the  dates  of  their  arrival. 
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observed,  that  if  we  could  not  have  landed 
above  Wilmington  we  should  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  going  the  same 
route  we  took  from  the  head  of  Elk,  by 
way  of  Aiken's  Tavern,  otherwise  called 
Pencadder. 

Our  going  up  Chesapeak  Bay  alarmed 
the  provinces  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
and  diverted  a  body  of  their  troops,  which 
did  not  join  general  Washington  until 
after  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  Another 
circumstance  much  in  our  favour  attended 
this  change :  our  troops  by  being  on  board 
ship  in  the  hot  month  of  July  and  part  of 
Atigust,  escap^  an  almost  certain  &ta]ity 
by  sickness,  in  which  the  enemy  suffered 
much  at  that  time.  But,  for  this  I  do  not 
take  credit,  as  I  was  anxious  to  get  for- 
ward, and  no  delay  arose  from  t£^t  con- 
sideration. I  will,  however,  declare  it  as 
my  opinion,  that  in  those  two  months  the 
troops  should  be  exposed  as  little  as  po0'- 
sible  in  the  field  in  America, 

On  the  16th  of  August  we  entered 
€hesapeak  Bay,  and  there  I  received  the 
minister's  letter  of  the  18th  of  Mav,  1777, 
wherein  I  am  again  told,  that  my  last  plan 
is  approved,  and  in  the  same  period,  that 
he  trusts,  **  whatever  I  may  meditate,  it 
will  be  executed  in  time  fbr  me  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  northern  army.*'  Were  I  to 
be  permitted  to  account  for  this  expecta- 
tion, I  would  sa^,  it  must  have  been 
founded  upon  an  idea,  that  the  possession 
of  that  most  important  object,  Philadel- 
phia, was  to  be  obtained  without  any  great 
efforts  of  the  enemy  for  its  defence.  At 
least  I  must  conclude  the  noble  lord  ap- 
prehended none.  The  fact  however  is, 
thai  Mr.  Washington  opposed  our  pro- 
gress with  his  whole  force.  It  is  also  to 
be  remarked^  that,  although  the  idea  of 
^oing  up  Hudson's  River  had  not  entered 
mto  any  of  the  reduced  plans  which  I  sent 
home,  and  which  met  with  approbation, 
yet,  in  this  letter,  it  is  suggested,  at  a  time 
when  there  could  be  no  possibility  rf  car- 
rving  it  into  execution,  consistently  with 
the  appro^d  expedition  I  was  then  upon. 
1  was  now  under,  the  necessity  of  pro- 
ceeding.* 


•  Lord  George  Germain,  in  his  answer  to 
.this  part  of  my  spsech,  complained  of  my  neg- 
lect of  doty  in  point  of  correspondence,  by  de- 
claiing,  that  after  I  had  embarked  fbr  Pennsyl- 
TB'QiA)  two  months  elapsed  without  his  hearing 
"001  me.     I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
Jjplying  to  bis  charge ;  the  fact  sUnds  thus  :— 
^^nrae  leth  «f  July  I  wrote  to  his  lordship,  in- 
'*Mi6in^  him,  that  1  proposed  going  up  the 
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would  be  tremmng  too  much  upon  the 
indulffence  of  the  coinmittee.  t  flatter 
myseff  it  will  suffice,  to  tav*  that  from  a 
due  regard  to  the  wouQded»  the  import- 
ance of  possessing  the  post  at  Wilmington 
for  their  accommodation,  and  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  prisoners,  no  movement  could 
have  been  made  sooner,  or  more  eftctual, 
under  such  circumstances,  than  the  ad- 
vance of  the  two  corps  with  raajor-eeneral 
Grant  and  lord  Comwallis  towards  Chester ; 
and  I  must  be  allowed  to  insist,  there  was 
iio  avoidable  delay  in  the  approach  to 
Philadelphia  by  Valley  Forge^  the  Schuyl- 
kill, by  the  nearer  route  through  Derby, 
beiag  impassable ;  nor  any  opportunity 
lost  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  farther  action 
between  Dilworth  ana  German- town. 
This  1  nearly  eflbcted  on  the  17th  Sept 
wl^en  he  was  upon  his  march  on  the  Lan- 
caster road,  but  the  extreme  violence  of 
the  weather  rendered  every  effort  to  get 
forward  impracticable.  They  had,  there- 
fore, an  c^portunity  of  evading  the  ap- 
proach of  the  King's  army,  by  a  forced 
march  into  a  very  rough  mouptamous 
country,  where  it  was  certain  they  could 
not  be  followed.  But  my  endeavours  to 
get  at  the  enemy,  whatever  was  thought 
by  those  actually  engaged  in  them,  have 
be^  treated  here  as  iU-judged,  feebly  pro- 
secuted, and  void  of  enterptiae,  which 
last  censure  has  been  even  extoided  to 
the  general  conduct  during  my  coimnand. 

I  shall  not  descend  to  minute  recita- 
tions, but  I  beg  leave  to  say,  and  I  assert 
it  with  firmness,  that  almost  every  move- 
ment of  the  war  in  North- America  was  an 
act  of  enterprise,  clogged  with  innumera- 
ble difficulties.  A  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, intersected,  as  it  every  wliere  is,  by 
woods,  mountains,  waters,  or  morasses, 
cannot  be  obtainid  with  any  degree  of 
precision  necessary  to  foresee,  and  guard 
against,  the  obstructions  that  may  occur. 
In  a  word,  Sir,  whatever  may  be  the  aim 
or  wish  of  my  enemies,  in  propagating 
these  aspersions,  it  is  from  my  conscience 
I  affirm  to  this  committee,  and  to  my  coun- 
try at  large,  that  1  never  n^lected  an  op- 
portunity of  bringing  the  enemy  to  action, 
where  it  could  have  been  done  upon  a 
comparative  view  of  all  otrcumstanoes  at 
the  time,  and  consistent  with  the  caution 
fndij&pensiUy  requisite  in  a  situation  always 
90  critical,  that  a  material  check  to  his 
Maiestv's  arms  might  have  been  productive 
jof  fatal  consequences  to  the  interests  of 
(his  country  in  America. 

The  next  point  is  the  attack  made  upcm 


the  King's  arrav  at  German-town  on  Ae 
4th  Oct.,  which  haa  been  maliciously  re- 
presented as  a  iurprise,  thereby  throwing 
a  stigma  upon  the  vigiknce  of  the  troopi, 
but  more  particularly  upon  that  of  tbe 
general.  The  circumstances  whidi  encoq- 
raged  the  enemy  to  make  this  attack  are 
set  forth  in  my  letter  of  the  10th  Oct 
1777,  as  well  as  the  reasons  fornialdng 
the  detachments  which  caused  that  encou- 
ragement. In  addition  to  the  account 
th^  given,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  tbe 
committee,  that  my  first  position  at  Ger* 
man-town  was  taken  to  cover  Philadelpbis, 
during  the  operations  carrying  on  against 
M ud-Ifiland,  and  was  therefore  more  ex- 
tended than  it  otherwise  would  have  bees. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  I  did  not  expect 
the  enemy  would  liave  dared  to  approach 
after  so  recent  a  defeat  as  that  at  wandy* 
wine*  In  this  idea  I  did  not  direct  anj 
redotibts  to  be  raised  for  the  security  of  tiie 
camp  or  outposts,  nor  did  I  ever  encourage 
the  construction  of  them  at  the  head  of 
the  line  when  in  fi^rce^  because  worb  of 
that  kind  are  apt  to  induce  an  opinioD  of 
inferiority,  and  my  wish  was,  to  support 
by  every  means  the  acknowledged  supe- 
nority  of  the  King's  troops  over  the  ea^ 
my,  which  I  considered  more  peculisilf 
essential,  where  strength  was  not  to  be 
estimated  by  numbers,  since  theeaeny 
in  that  respect,  by  calling  in  the  forcA  w 
the  country  upon  any  emergencot  nouit 
have  been  superior. 

I  confess  also  it  was  for  the  above  res- 
sons  I  did  not  change  my  position,  after 
making  the  detachments  befWmeDtioaed, 
choosing  rath^  to  trust  to  the  well  tried 
vigilimce  of  the  troops,  and  the  acthrity  of 
the  patroles  (though  I  had  intimatioo  dist 
an  attack  might  be  made)  than  to  give  tbe 
army  unnecessary  fiitigue»  by  making 
more  /cautionary  preparations.  In  my  ooa« 
fidence  in  the  troops  1  was  notdisappon^ 
ed ;  the  enemy^s  a|iproach  was  discovered 
by  our  patroles,  and  I  ha^  early  notice  of 
it.  The  line  was  presently  under  aiiiii» 
and  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
out-posts  and  light-in&ntry  in  one  quarttf» 
were  driven  back,  it  must  be  equaU?  sd« 
mitted,  that  they  were  soon  efectosBy 
supported,  and  the  enemy  iwulsed  from 
the  only  place  where  the  smallest  impf^ 
sion  was  made.  I  cannot  mention  thv 
transaction  without  paying  a  due  acknow- 
ledgment to  an  excellent  officer,*lieut.  coL 
Musgrave,  whose  gaUant  and  ioflicioui 
conduct,  upon  this  occasion,  will,  1  kjV^ 
some  day  meet  with  its  rawanL   I  ^"^ 
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•tited  these  facts,  In  addition  to  the  ac- 
count in  mj  letter  upon  the  ti^le,  princi- 
nall  J  to  shew,  that  how  much  soever  I  may 
DC  supposed  to  have  erred  in  my  own  con* 
jecture,  the  imputation  of  the  army  being 
unguarded  or  surprised  is  not  founded  in 
truth. 

On  the  19th  Oct  I  found  it  advisable  to 
remove  to  Phihidelphia,  to  expedite  the  re- 
duction €^  Mud*Island,  which  proved  to 
be  more  difficult  than  was  at  first  supj^psed. 
To  this  end  the  posfession  of  Red-Bank 
en  the  east  stde  of  the  Delaware  engaged 
my  attention.  The  event  oFthat  enterprise 
li  contained  in  ray  letter  of  the  25th  Oct. 
1777»  but  as  I  understand  that  a  pointed 
reference  was  made  to  it  m  this  House,  last 

£ar,  by  the  noble  lord  in  the  Ameripan 
partment,  1  shall  briefly  state,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  the  circumstances 
under  which  colonel  Donop,  a  brave  and 
gallant  officer,  was  detached  on  this  ser- 
vice. He  earnestly  intreated  lord  Com- 
wallis,  in  whose  corps  he  served,  to  ex- 
press his  wishes  for  an  opportunity  to  sig- 
nalise himself,  and  the  Hessian  troops 
Qtider  his  command. .  My  design  on  Red- 
Bank  a^ording  the  earliest  opportunity,  I 
fcsired  lord  Comwallb  to  explain  the  na- 
ture of  the  service,  and  if  it  should  meet 
with  his  approbation,  to  offer  hhn  the  com- 
mand, which  he  very  readily  accepted. 
On  the  evening  of  his  departure  col.  Donop 
desired  to  knew  from  lord  Comwallis,  if  it 
was  expected  he  should  make  the  attack 
at  an  hazards,  when  lord  Comwallis  as- 
sured him  from  me,  that  he  was  to  be 
Sided  by  his  own  judgment  on  the  spot, 
t  that  the  attack  was  to  be  made,  unless 
he  8^  good  reason  to  the  contrary.  If  I 
may  cqndude  firom  the  manner  in  which  I 
Darted  with  col.  Donop,  or  fromtiie  appro- 
oation  the  directions  given  to  him  received 
from  his  immediate  and  most  valuable 
commander,  general  Knyphausen,  I  have 
ever^  reason  to  believe  he  went  upon  the 
service  perfectly  satisfied.  The  committee 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  I  have 
BO  other  motive  for  this  explanation,  than 
to.  make  known  what  reaUy  passed  with 
^respect  to  the  orders  given  to  cqlonel 
Donop  upon  this  enterprise.  The  intre- 
picfity  and  vigour  with  which  it  was  at- 
tempted, reflect  the  highest  honour  upon 
the  commander  and  his  troops,  and  the 
loss  sustained  upon  the  occasion  cannot 
be  too  much  regretted. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  an  early  jjos- 
•^^n  of  Red-Bank  njust  have  been  im- 
Mdiately  fUlowed  by  the  reduction  of 


Mud-Island,  to  which  I  in  some  measure 
agree,  that  is  to  say,  afier  the  enemy  had/ 
put  it  in  a  state  of  defence:  before  that 
time  such  a  corps  as  could  have  been 
spared  from  the  army,  must  have  been  es- 
tablished and  supplied  with  stores  and 
provisions,  with  great  difficulty,  while  ex- 
posed to  the  annoyance  of  tlie  armed  gal- 
Hes  and  floating  batteries  ;  and  before  the 
army  was  drawn  nearer  to  Philadelphia, 
the  support  of  a  post,  so  detached,  would 
have  been  very  precarious.  I  must  never- 
theless acknowledge  my  great  disappoint^ 
ment  in  the  time  that  proved  necessiurv  for 
the  reduction  of  Mud-Island ;  but  if  the 
violent  rains,  by  filling  the  tranches,  and 
sappmg  the  foundations  of  the  batteries, 
had  not  caused  a  considerable  delay  in  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  defences,  which 
prevented  an  earlier  co-operation  of  tb^ 
ships  of  war,  I  probably  should  have  been 
much  less  deceived  in  my  expectations. 

Mjr  dispatch  of  the  13th  Dec  1777,  re- 
specting the  movement  to  White-Marsh, 
and  my  conduct  on  that  occasion,  is  so 
explicit  as  to  make  farther  observations 
unnecessary.  The  motives  from  which  I 
acted  at  that  time  were,  I  think,  just,  and 
if  they  appear  inconclusive  to  any  here,  I 
can  only  esteem  myself  unfortunate  in  the 
want  of  their  concurrence.  The  activity 
of  the  army  during  the  winter  is  un- 
deniably proved  by  my  subsequent  letters : 
but  as  many  of  the  transactions  were  in 
their  effiscts  less  important  to  the  grand 
object  than  to  the  credit  of  the  troops,  the 
most  material  only  were  specifie4  ui  my 
dispatches. 

The  entrenched  situation  of  the  enemv 
at  YalleT-Forge,  22  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia, did  not  occasion  any  difficulties  so 
pressing  as  to  justify  an  attack  upon  that 
strong  post  during  the  severe  weather, 
and  though  every  thine  was  prepared  with 
that  intention,  1  judged  it  imprudent,  until 
the  season  should  afford  a  prospect  of 
reaping  the  advantages,  that  ought  to  have 
result^  from  success  in  that  measure ;  but 
having  good  information  in  the  spring  that 
the  enemy  had  strengthened  the  camp  by 
additional  works,  and  being  certain  m 
moving  him  from  thence  when  the  cam- 
paign should  open,  I  dropped  all  thoughts 
of  an  attack.  Mv  letter  of  the  19th 
April,  1778,  gives  nirther  reasons  for  this 
part  of  my  conduct. 

From  the  remainder  of  my  correspon- 
dence, gentlemen  must  have  seen,  that^I 
continu^  my  remonstrance  for  more 
troops*    Parhapa  it  was  impossible  for  the 
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minister  to  send  more. — Such  an  acknow* 
ledgment  would  have  been  no  reflection 
upon  himself,  and  would  have  relieved 
my  mind  from  the  uneasiness  it  laboured 
under,  in  conceiving,  that  my  opinions  of 
the  necessity  of  reinforcements  were  deem- 
ed nugatory ;  and  that,  of  course,  1  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  those,  who  were  in 
the  first  instance  to  judge  of  my  conduct^ 
It  cannot  be  -surprizing,  that  finding  my- 
self in  this  situation,  I  desired  his  Ma- 
jesty's permission  to  withdraw  from  the 
command.  I  gave  the  true  reason  for  that 
request — the  loss  of  confidence.  The  rea- 
son was  tacitly  acknowledged  to  be  well 
founded,  for  it  was  acquiesced  in ;  and  his 
Majesty  was  pleased.to  appoint  a  successor 
to  the  command  of  the  army. 

With  regard  to  the  complaint  I  made  of 
the  loss  of  confidence,  the  noble  lord  in 
the  American  department  must  have  done 
great  injustice  to  my  sensibility,  when  he 
expressed  an  opinion,  upon  a  former  occa- 
sion, that  1  alluded  merely  to  the  slight 
put  upon  my  recommendations ;  not  but 
that  I  confess  I  was  mortified  to  find,  that 
brave  officers,  whose  eminent  services  I 
had  strongly  and  faithfully  represented, 
were  not  rewarded  at  home  with  the  dis- 
tinction expected  for  them  by  the  army 
in  general,  as  well  as  by  me.  It  were  a 
matter  of  small  moment  if  the  evil  went 
no  farther  than  to  my  personal  mortifica- 
tion ;  but  if  it  be  true  that  the  spirit  of 
military  men  is  raised  or  depressed  by  the 
conferring  or  with- holding  of  their  sove- 
reign's substantial  approbation,  such  slights 
may  prove  of  very  dangerous  tendency. 

The  noble  lord,  on  a  former  day,  thought 
proper  to  treat  my  recommendation  of 
capt.  Emmerrick  with  a  certain  air  of  con- 
tempt and  ridicule.  He  had  forgot,  it 
should  seem,  that  he  himself  sent  captain 
Emmerrick  to  America,  and,  in  the  very 
extraordinary  terms  contained  in  his  lord- 
ship's letter  of  25th  of  April,  1776,  origi- 
nally recommended  him  to  my  attention. 
His  lordship  best  knows  the  purpose  for 
which  he  sent  him  out,  and  whether  he 
was  a  proper  person  to  raise  a  body  of 
men,  or  to  be  trusted  with  money  for  such 
a  service. 

When  I  received  my  orders  to  return 
home,  as  soon  as  sir  Henry  Clinton  should 
arrive  at  Philadelphia,  1  confess  I  became 
cautious  of  hazarding  exploits  which  might 
have  reduced  the  army  of  my  successor, 
though  a  fair  opportunity  happening  to 
present  itself,  I  did  make  one  attempt, 
which  had  it  succeeded,  would  have  proved 


a  severe  stroke  upon  the  enemy.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  flatter  myself  it  will  be  found, 
that  I  made  no  disadvantageous  use  of  the 
army  under  my  command,  and  tliat  I  never 
made  deceitful  representations  of  the  si- 
tuation of  affairs,  but  freely  communicated 
my  sentiments  upon  the  force  necessary  to 
suppress  the  rebellion :  and  I  am  to  this 
hour  confident  that  if  sufficient  reinforce- 
ments had  been  sent  from  hence,  and  the 
plan  of  operations  which  I  took  upon  me 
to  pr&pose,  had  been  adopted  in  its  proper 
extent,  the  war  in  North  America  would 
now  have  worn  a  very  different  aspect. 
.  I  have  heard  it  has  been  said,  that  my 
civil  commission  was  inconsistent  with  my 
military  conmiand — and  that  my  mind  was 
more  intent  upon  bringing  about  a  peace 
by  ne^ociation,  than  by  force  of  arms. 
Sir,  thmking  it  my  first  duty,  I  certainly 
should  have  preferred  the  former  mode  ai 
conciliation,  and  my  brother  and  I  for  that 
purpose  did  go  to  the  utmost  verge  of  our 
very  limited  commission  and  instructions. 
But  our  proceedings  in  the  character  of 
commissioners  never  for  one  moment  sas- 
pended  our  military  operations.  We  sooa 
saw  that  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  were 
determined,  from  interest,  if  not  from 
principle,  to  prevent  a  reconciliation  with 
Great  Britain,  and  therefore  oiir  joint  en- 
deavours were  invariably  exerted  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  to  as  ereat  an 
extent  as  the  force  in  our  han&  would 
permit. 

The  reflection,  that  the  civil  and  the 
military  commission  were  incompatible, 
has,  I  know,  been  applied  particularly  to 
my  conduct.  I  boldly  assert  it  to  be  ill- 
founded,  as  I  am  certain  I  never  delayed 
to  seize  an  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
enemy,  consistently  with  my  duty  of 
weighing  the  risk  of  ruining  the  cause  I 
was  engaged  in  by  a  considerable  loss  of 
troops  :  and  indeed  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  my  commission  and  instruc- 
tions, as  a  commissioner  of  peace,  must 
know,  that  from  the  restrictions  they  con- 
tained, it  was  next  to  an  impossibility,  that 
my  military  could  materially  interfere  with 
my  civil  duty. 

I  "have  trespassed,  I  fear,  too  long  upon 
the  patience  of  the  committee— >The  mat 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  detail 
of  facts,  I  have  been  necessarily  led  into» 
will,  I  hope,  plead  my  apology.  I  shall 
trouble  you  with  but  a  word  more;  in 
support  of  the. measure  of  proceeding  to 
Philadelphia.  Before  I  came  from  thence» 
1  had  every  reason*to  be  perfectly  satisfied 
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•f  the  advantages  that  would  have  ensued 
from  that  operation,  if  the  councils  at  home 
had  thought  the  post  proper  to  be  pre- 
served. The  inhabitants  in  general  of  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  those  of  the 
lower  counties  on  Delaware,  and  those  of 
the  lower  part  of  Jersey,  were  forward  to 
return  to  their  allegiance,  and  even  to  as- 
Bfk  offensively  in  compelling  his  Majesty's 
revolted  subjects  to  their  duty.  This  fa- 
vourable disposition,  however,  did  not  ap- 
pear immediately — An  equivocfd  neutrality 
was  an  I  at  first  expenenced;  our  suc- 
cesses and  apparent  ability  Uy  retain  our 
advantages,  mduced  the  inhabitants  at  last 
to  be  less  reserved.  Secret  intelligence, 
which,  until  that  period,  had  been  ex- 
iremely  difficult  to  procure,  war  then  so 
good,  and  so  readily  obtained,  that  I  could 
not  but  attribute  it  to  the  possession  of 
I^iladelphioy  which  convinced  the  coun- 
inr  of  the  superiority,  and  persuaded  them 
of  the  estabhshed  power  of  his  Majesty's 
arms.  The  difficulties  of  the  Congress,  in 
Misin^  supplies,  and  in  recruiting  Mr. 
WashmgUm's  army,  then  indeed  became 
real,  and  had  the  appearance  of  being  un- 
surmountable.  But  the  French  treaty,  and 
our  orders  to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  by 
which  measure  the  protection  of  nis  Ma- 
jesty's forces  was  t©  be  withdrawn  fi*om  the 
province,  made  a  sudden  and  melancholy 
ohaiige  in  our  affiiirs.  The  rebeb  were 
inspired  with  fresh  hopes ;  the  friends  of 
government  were  dismayed.— -But  it  is  not 
tay  intention  to  animadvert  upon  orders 
flent  from  hence  a^r  my  recall,  nor  upon 
the  future  prospects  of  the  war.  My  view 
is  merely  to  justify  my  own  conduct  dur- 
ing the  time  I  was  honoured  with  the  com- 
mand. 

.  This  narrative  has,  I  fear,  been  too  pro- 
Kx  ;  but  the  subject  was  so  complicated 
with  matter,  and  the  circumstances  neces* 
sary  to  be  brought  into  a  clear  point  of 
view,  were  so  numerous,  that  brevity 
would  not  have  been  consistent  with  per- 
spicuity. Had  I  laboured  to  make  my 
narrative  short,  it  would  have  been  ob- 
■cure.  Sensible  as  I  am  of  the  great  at- 
tention and  indulgence  with  which  the 
Committee  has  honoured  me,  I  now  hasten 
to  the  conclusion.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
as  appears  in  his  letters,  has  signified  in 
the  most  flattering  expressions,  his  Ma- 
jesty's approbation  of  every  material  part 
of  my  conduct,  durinc;  the  whole  of  my 
c<hiimand.  His  lordsnip's  own  personal 
applause  is  also  very  warmly  conveyed 
tfiroughout  his  correspondence;  allhislet- 
tVOL.  XX.  ] 


.ters, however,  may  with  propriety  Be  said  to 
have  been  private  letters,  until  tliey  were 
laid  before  this  House.  The  knowledge 
of  the  approbation  they  contained  was 
confined  within  his  lordship's  breast  and 
mine.  When  calumny  first  became  busy 
with  my  reputation,  I  could  have  wished 
his  lordship's  sentiments  more  generally 
known ; — though  it  would  not  perhaps  have 
become  me  to  have  obtruded  upon  the 
world  those  official  declarations  in  my  own 
favour.  But  I  must  ever  think  it  would 
have  been  an  ingenuous,  an  honourable, 
and  a  liberal  part  in  the  noble  lord,  to  have 
avowed  openly  in  parliament,  the  appro- 
bation, wnich  it  is  to  be  presumed  he  waa 
convinced  I  deserved,  because  he  had  ad- 
vised the  King  to  bestow  it.  Such  a  con- 
duct would  have  stopped  the  current  of 
ill-founded  accusations  against  me.  Such 
a  conduct  would  have  secured  to  himself 
the  confidence,  and  to  his  country  the 
cheerful  services  of  future  generals.  • 

And  now.  Sir,  having  endeavoured  to 
bring  before  you,  by  the  most  impartifd 
quotations,  all  the  evidence  that  I  thought 
necessary  to  collect  from  the  papers  on 
your  table,  I  shall  only  remind  you,  that 
the  House  has  ordered  the  attendance  oi 
several  of  the  most  respeotable  officers  who 
served  in  America  during  my  command. 
Their  testimony  may  confirm  the  truth  of 
the  facts  I  have  advanced,  and  will  'mi'> 
doubtedly  explain  and  prove  any  other 
material  circumstances  which  you  may 
think  necessary  for  your  investigation. 

And,  Sir,  if  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  or 
any  individual  member,  shall  have  any 
charge  or  accusation  to  make  against  me, 
I  declare  myself  ready  and  willing  to  meet 
it.  The  committee  is  open  for  the  recep- 
tion of  any  other  papers,  and  for  the  exa- 
mination of  any  other  witnesses.  My  only 
wish  is,  that  every  possible  light  may  be 
thrown  upon  every  part  of  my  conduct.  I 
move  "  That  earl  Comw|dlb  be  called  in." 

After  a  few  words,  it  was  agreed  not  to 
call  in  the  witness  this  day.  The  com- 
mittee was  ordered  to  sit  again  on  the 
29th. 

April  29.  The  House  having  again  re- 
solved itself  into  the  committee. 

Sir  William  Howe  rose,  and  after  re- 
minding the  HoDse  that  the  justification 
of  himself  and  of  his  noble  brother  being 
the  grand  object  for  which  he  had  trouBled 
the  committee  to  read  the  papers  on  their 
table,  it  was  now  necessary  to  support  a 
great  number  of  fiiu:ts  stated  in  those 
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ptpersy  by  calling  evldeDce  to  the  bar:, 
and  thevefore  he  moved^  That  lord  Corno 
wallif  be  called  in. 

Earl  Nugent  expressed  his  dblike  of 
the  eoqiury ,  in  general,  and  his  deter- 
mined resolution  to  oppose  the  admitting 
any  evidence  which  might  eventually  aN 
feet  the  conduct  of  the  non.  conunander, 
or  his  noble  brother.  He  saw  no  neces- 
sity for  any  enquiry  at  all,  much  less  into 
that  of  the  hon.  general  or  the  noble  lord* 
They  did  not  s^md  accused  before  that 
House ;  the  papera  on  the  table  contained 
the  fullest  ^probation  of  their  conduct, 
under  the  hands  of  administration.  They 
had  becD  received  iaan  honourable  manner 
by  their  sovereign,  and  with  joy  by  their 
fellow  subjects*  There  was  scarcely  a 
letter  on  th»  table  which  did  not  contain 
aome  fresh  proof  what  confidence  his  Ma- 
jesty repesed  in  (heir  zeal,  their  integrity, 
and  great  military  talents.  The  best 
founded  eulogiums  had  been  made  upon 
them  in  that  House,  from  every  quarter. 
It  was  said  indeed,  that  some  runners  and 
whisperers,  and  coffee-house  politicians, 
had  traduced  them  in  pamphlets  and 
newspapers,  but  if  that  was  siAcient 
ground  for  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  a 
minister  or  a  commander,  he  did  not  know 
one  of  either  description  who  had  escaped ; 
such  was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  such 
the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  that  there 
was  no  reniedy  which  ooold  be  applied, 
diat  might  not  be  productive  of  greater 
evils ;  besides,  the  argument,  if  applied  at 
sdl,  went  this  length,  that  any  person  who 
was  traduced  or  viliified  in  pamphlets  and 
newspapers  had  a  right  merely  on  that  ac- 
count to  have  a  parliamentary  enquiry 
into  his  conduct  set  on  foot;  every  person 
so  circumstanced  hiEd  Ihe  same  right, 
which  if  no  other  business  was  transacted, 
would  take  up  more  time  than  {mriiament 
could  spare. 

But  even  if  the  House  had  leisure  and 
inclination  to  enquire,  they  were  not  com- 
petent to  the  task,  for  what  is  the  pro- 
liessed  object?  The  hon.  genersi  says,  to 
cnouire  into  military  matters.  That  House 
haa  nothing  to  do  with  general  of  particu- 
,lar  military  points.  How  could  gentle- 
•men  sitting  in  that  House  pretend  to  judge 
of  the  proper  distribution  of  a  large  m&- 
fary  force,  or  of  the  good  or  bad  disposi- 
tion in  the  fidd;  of  the  position  of  a  bri- 
.gade,  or  the  manoeuvres  of  a  column.  It- 
was  absurd  and  preposterous;  and  could 
only  originate  in  misconception  in  general, 
and  m  eam^  though  ukDQOc^iiMry  zeal 


m  the  hon.  commander.  Were  that  Hoos^ 
even  composed  of  military  cheers,  land 
and  naval,  so  numerous  a  body  would  bo 
far  from  being  the  proper  tribunal  for 
such  an  enquiry.  The  constitution  had 
made  another  sort  of  provision  for  dis- 
pedsing  military  justice,  he  meant  courts- 
martial  whenever  circunfstances  called  for 
it ;  but  in  a  case  such  as  the  present,  whef  e 
there  did  not  cast  a  shadow  or  colour  for 
censure  of  any  part  of  the  hon.  com- 
mander's conduct,  it  was  demonstrably 
clear,  that  as  it  was  not  com|)etent  in  that 
House  to  enquire  into  or  decide  upon  mi* 
litary  matters,  in  any  given  situation  yfthat* 
ever ;  neither  could  a  court-martial  take 
cognizance  of  any  thing  respecting  the 
noble  admiral  or  his  brother,  without  aa 
accuser.  Where  was  that  accuser  to  b* 
found  ?  Not  in  that  House,  he  was  cer- 
tain; if  without  doors,  why  did  he  not 
come  forth,  and  state  his  complaint.  Aa 
no  such  person  had  come  forth,  he  waa 
justified  m  contending,  that  no- such  per- 
son  existed,  and  further  in  affirming,  thaS  ' 
both  the  commanders  stood  acquitted  in 
the  opinion  of  their  sovereign  and  theiv 
country. 

He  did  not  find  fault  wiA  the  strong 
desire,  manifested  by  the  hon.  commander, 
who  made  the  motion.  God  forbid  he 
should  pass  any  censure  upon  a  conduct 
apparently  suggested  by  a  nice  sense  of 
honour  1  But  what  of  that  ?  Had  not  the 
hon.  commander  been  indulged  ?  Had  not 
he  been  heard  in  his  own  justification} 
Had  not  all  his  wishes,  so  far  as  they 
pointed  to  his  full  justification,  been  gra- 
tified ?  And  was  not  he  furnished  with  a 
full  opportunity,  in  a  very  long  and  able 
speech,  of  proving  that  every  idle  or  loose 
discourse  concerning  his  military  coodtict, 
was  false  and  ill-founded,  and  that  he  had 
performed  his  duty  with  fidelity,  integrity 
and  ability  ? 

He  spoke  for  a  considerable  time  as  to 
the  particular  predicament  another  hon. 
general  stood  m  (Burgoyne)  should  the 
present  enquiry  be  proceeded  upon.  Sup- 
posing for  instance,  the  House  should 
think  proper,  after  weighing  the  circum<« 
stances  between  that  gentleman  and  the 
*nobIe  lord  at  the  head  of  the  American 
department,  to  have  bis  conduct  enquired 
into  by  a  court-martial  ?  What  would  be 
the  consequence  ^  That  lit  the  very  in* 
stant  the  committee  should  come  to  (hat 
resolution,  they  must  know  that  it  could 
not  be  complied  with ;  they  must  be  pre- 
"viously  .iaform^  that  -  that  hon*  com* 
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loaadsr  was  not  amenaUe  to  any  military 
or  other  jurisdiction  in  this  country ;  diat 
being  a  prisoner  under  the  convention  of 
Saratoga,  he  was  only  amenable  to  the 
Congress,  and  if  even  found  guil^,  could 
not  be  punished^  till  fireed  from  bis  prior 
engagement,  by  either  release  or  exchange, 
or  by  a  full  exchange  of  ratifications  on 
both  sides.  He  made  these  suppositions 
merely  in  maintenance  of  his  general  ar- 
guments, not  by  any  means  intending  to 
pass  the  least  d^ee  of  censure  upon  that 
ffsllant  but  unfortunate  officer  [a  little 
disorder.]  He  would  repeat  the  word 
*  unfortunate,'  for  he  thought  the  capture 
of  that  army  was  the  great  and  origin&l 
source  of  every  subsequent  misfortune,  of 
the  insolence  of  our  rebellious  subjects  in 
rejecting  the  very  favourable  propositions 
agreed  to  in  parliament,  and  offered 
t&ough  the  channel  of  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters ;  and  of  the  perfidy  of  the  foreign 
enemy,  and  the  critical  and  alarming  war 
in  which  at  present  we  are  engaged*  He 
had  the  highest  opinion  of  the  hon.  gene- 
ral's valour  and  zeal ;  and  if  any  blame 
was  imputable,  which  he  was  far  firom 
giving  any  opinion  upon,  one  way  or  the 
other,  the  most  it  could  possibly  amount 
to,  was,  that  his  ardour  to  serve  his  coun- 
try got  perhaps  the  better  of  his  prudence. 
£i  an  additional  argument  for  the  pro- 
priety of  stopping  the  enquiry,  his  lord- 
ship said,  it  would  neeessarily  run  to  great 
len^thi  and  there  was  other  parliamentarv 
business  of  the  first  importance,  which 
called  for  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
House.  Every  gentleman  who  had  a 
house  or  a  servant,  was  concerned  in  the 
business  yet  to  be  broueht  on,  business 
which  could  not  admit  of  dehiy ;  besides 
this,  while  the^  were  sitting  under  that 
roof,  idly  wastmg  their  time  in  fruitless 
enquiries,  Franee  was  busily  employed, 
he  feared,  in  preparing  for  an  invasion  of 
these  kingdoms,  toough  he  was  rather  in- 
clined to  believe  of  Ireland ;  for  which  the 
conduct  of  that  House  in  the  present  ses- 
sion, had  paved  the  wa]^  by  the  obstinate 
and  repeated  refusals  given  to  attend  to 
the  oppressions  and  grievances  of  that 
country,  or  to  administer  any  species  of 
relief.  [A  cry  of  Order  I  order ! j  He  re- 
peated the  assertion,  and  declared  that  the 
obstinacy  of  the  House  in  denpng  all  re- 
lief to  so  oppressed  and  impoverished  a 
Kople  as  the  Irish,  had  thrown  that  king- 
m  into  a  state  of  despair,  and  that  they 
were  now  ripe  for  anv  revolution,  as  they 
considered  tney  coula  not  possibly  change 


their  masters  to  a  disadvantage.  After 
speaking  to  a  great  variety  of  points  of 
less  moment,  and  solemnly  declaring  he 
had  formed  his  intention  of  endeavouring 
to  stop  the  enquiry,  merely  from  the  im- 
pulse of  his  own  ifeelings,  and  that  he  had 
not  consulted  any  minister,  or  any  ono 
man  on  the  occasion,  dbclaring  also  that 
he  did  not  then  know  whether  he  should 
be  seconded,  his  lordship  moved,  <<  That 
the  chairman  do  leave  the  chair/' 

Lord  North  said  he  should  not  second 
the  motion,  although  he  hieHly  approved 
of  part  of  it,  and  thought  the  majority  of 
the  arguments  used  by  Uie  noble  lord  soUd 
and  justifiable.  His  lordship  entered  at 
large  into  his  reasons  for  wishing  that  lord 
Comwallis  might  not  be  examined,  and 
why  it  was  not  proper  for  that  House  to 
proceed  to  a  military  enquiry.  His  lord- 
ship said  there  was  no  charge  nor  no  ac* 
cuser ;  that  he  had  never  heard  of  any 
charge,  and  that  the  hon.  general's  own 
account  of  his  conduct  read  to  the  Housa 
last  Wednesday,  was  an  ample  answer  to 
or  libels  that  had  been  cir- 


culated i^inst  the  hon.  gentleman's  cha- 
racter. That  he  was  free  to  say,  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  hon.  general's 
conduct,  and  though  he  did  not  mean  to 
pass  an  opinion  upon  his  military  conduct^ 
either  one  way  or  the  other,  he  made  na 
scruple  to  declare  that  he  had  d<me  his 
duty  in  every  particular.  His  lordship 
spoLs  of  the  delicacy  of  examining  inferior 
officers  as  to  their  ophiion  of  U^ir  supe- 
rior, die  commander  in  chiePs  behaviour 
during  a  war.  That  it  would  be  putting 
them  under  an  unnecessary  difficulty,  and 
that  if  the  enqunry  were  pursued  ever  so 
far,  the  result  being  founded  merely  on  ex 
parte  evidence,  must  be  useless  to  the  hon. 
general,  and  disgracefiil  to  the  House.  If 
there  was  ai\y  intention  to  char^  admi- 
nistration, or  any  one  member  ot  it,  with 
criminality,  he  was  lor  having  the  enquiry 
proceed,  though  he  should  expect,  and  had 
a  right  to  expect,  that  the  intention  was 
then  avowed,  and  the  nature  of  the  charge 
specified,  in. order  that  those  charged 
might  prepare  the  necessary  evidence  for 
their  diefence.  If  this  were  not  the  case^ 
he  thought  a  further  pursuit  of  the  en- 
quiry needless. 

He  differed  in  opinion  from  his  nobb 
friend,  that  that  House  was  incompetent 
to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  persons^ 
occupying  high  offices  in  the  state,  la 
such  occasions,  they  acted  as  a  grand  na- 
tkmal  and  constitutional  inquest;  but  as 
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to  military  matttersy  he  ahoold,  fnr  one« 
never  consent  to  have  them  diicuased  in 
that  House.  The  conduct  of  ministers 
was  a  very  proper  object  of  parliamentary 
eviquiry ;  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  that 
House  were  frequently  exercised  in  such 
enquiries;  but  was  that  principle  appli- 
cable on  the  present  occasion?  By  no 
means.  No  such  intention  was  stated; 
the  hon.  commander  who  moved  for  earl 
Comwallis  to  be  called  in,  neither  stated 
or  avowed  any  such  thing.  His  motion 
was  specific ;  it  was  to  examme  his  lord- 
ship ^o  general  and  particular  points.  But 
to  wUat  purpose  ?  The  hon.  general^  so 
£ur  as  parliament  was  concerned,  stood 
acquitted  in  the  face  of  his  country.  No 
.  accusation  was  urged;  no  reply  was  made 
to  his  narrative. 

It  was  a  verv  able  defence,  and  in  his 
opinion  a  very  full  and  ample  exculpation 
of  his  conduct,  so  far  as  that  House  was 
cither  competent  to  entertain^  or  enabled 
to  decide:  but  what  more,  llie  hon. 
general  was  for  ffoingon  with  the  enquiry. 
Cuikonof  To  what  purpose?  To  ^w  that 
no  &rther  enquiry  is  necessary.  In  .this 
particular,  he  entertained  a  very  difGsrent 
Dpinionyanddrewin  his  own  mind  a  vervdif- 
ferent  conclusion.  Suppose  the  House 
proceed ;  suppose  upon  the  evidence,  they 
should  acquit :  follow  it  then  up  with  ano- 
ther supposition,  that  many  conceived  dif^ 
ferently  from  him,  respecting  the  hon. 
officer's  conduct.  Will  any  one  person  of 
that  description  be  convinced  by  such  a 
decision  ?  Will  it  wipe  off  one  stain,  or 
meet  one  criminal  charge  urged  asainst 
him  without  doors  ?  Not  one;  ne  wm  just 
fltand  in  his  former  situation ;  no  man  will 
lie  a  bit  more  convinced  of  his  innocence 
than  before  the  enquiry  was  set  on  foot. 
Each  will  retain  his  former  opinion,  and 
the  House,  will  be  drawn  away  irom  the 
disdiarge  of  its  most  pressing  duties,  to 
no  manner  of  purpose. 

Is  ^e  conduct  of  ministers,  then,  the 
latent  object  of  this  enquiry  ?  It  may, 
when  expressly  resumed  for  that  purpose ; 
but  not  at  present;  Is  it  intended  to  try 
and  detenmne  upon  the  conduct  of  admi* 
lustration  by  a  side  wind,  in  an  oblique 
indirect  manner  ?  If  diat  be  the  ol^ect, 
let  it  be  declared,  let  the  accuser  fiEurly 
stand  forth,  avow  his  charffe,  and  compel 
ibeoi  to  answer.  When  &at  is  avowed, 
jDoinisters  will  know  the  aocuser  and  the 
Accusation ;  they  will  knew  in  what  man- 
ner to  ma^e  their  defence.    It  was  tnie 


more  immediately  concerned  in  the  mAn 
ject-  of  the  present  enquiry  tiian  he;  it 
being  transacted  in  the  department  over 
which  his  lordship  presides ;  but , so  far  as 
the  conduct  of  the  war  could  be  the  object 
•f  parliamentary  wiouiry,  both  he  and 
every  other  of  his  Majesty's  confidential 
servants  were  equally  responsible.  Their 
conduct  lay  open  to  examination  from  the 
correspondence  on  liie  table.  They  did 
not  wish  to  decline  enquiry,  but  he  cer« 
tainly  meant  to  oppose  every  attempt  to 
go  inte  any  kind  of  military  investigation, 
eidier  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on  the 
conduct  of  the  generals,  or  as  a  concealed 
ground  of  passing  a  censure  upon  mi-> 
nisters. 

The  Chairman  then  acquainted  the  cooh 
mittee  that  a  motion  had  been  made,  *^  for 
calling  in  lord  Comwallis :"  since  which, 
another  motion  had  been  made  **  that  he 
do  now  leave  the  chair.''  The  latter  ques- 
tion he  ^ould  now  put.  An  objection 
having  been  started,  that  the  motion  made 
by  the  noble  lord  who  spoke  first,  had  not 
been  seconded,  it  was  answered  firom  the 
chair,  thai  it  was  not  necessary  in  a  com- 
mittee, though  it  was  in  the  House. 
While  the  House  seemed  undetermined 
what  to  do, 

General  Bur^oyne  rose  and  said:  al« 
thoQgh  the  enquirv  into  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  lord  and  the  hon.  commander,  should 
terminate  b^  carrying  the  motion  made  by 
the  noble  lord,  for  dissolvinj^  the  commit- 
tee, he  trusted,  that  the  justice  of  the 
House  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
proving  his  own  innocence,  if  those  com- 
manders stood  justified  in  the  opinion  of 
ministers  and  that  House,  he  stood  in  a 
very  different  situation.  Hejvas  astonish- 
ed to  heftr  a  motion  for  stopping  the  en- 
quiry come  from  that  noble  lord  (earl  Nu- 
gent) who  he  really  believed  to  possess  in 
most  instances  an  uncommon  aegree  of 
candour.  His  arguments  might  have  had 
some  plausibility  when  the  papers  were 
first  moved,  but  the  House,  by  admitting 
tiiem,  had  adopted  the  enquiry,  and  \a 
consequence  dinecent  gentlemen  had  col- 
laterally given  opinions  in  their  places,  and 
reasoned  upon  and  oiensured  many  circum- 
stancee  relating  to  the  military  'Conduct  of 
the  war.  Part  of  his  conduct  now  stood 
arraigned  in  parliament.  The  House 
would  not  have  admitted  these  discussionsi 
nor  could  any  gentleman  in  honour  have 
desired  to  indulge  himself  in  such  a  liber* 
ty,  had  they  not  supposed  the  censured 
W9ul4  bftT9  Aill  »cope  to  defipnd  thcoN 
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•dfes;  every  man  who  had  delivered  sen* 
timente  that  touched  those  employed  in 
the  war,  were  pledged  in  honour  to  sup* 
port  the  enquiry. 

The  nohte  mover  had  said  he  did  not 
act  in  concert  with  any  minister  in  oppos- 
ing the  enquiry ;  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  his  veracitv  in  that  assertion ;  for  the 
part  he  was  taking  was  more  hostile  to  ad- 
ministration than  any  taken  by  the  odier 
side  of  the  House»  in  an^  part  of  the  ses- 
sion. The  honour  of  ministers  was  deeply 
concerned  to  proceed.  They  are  accused 
of  covering  tneir  own  defects  by  the  re- 
linquishment or  crimination  of  those  they 
employ,  of  having  adopted  that  odious, 
abominable,  infatuated  system,  not  only 
of  leaving  oieBcers  unprotected,  but  of  lay- 
ing snares  in  their  way  to  efiect  their  ruin : 
in  these  da^s,  it  is  said,  the  principle  of 
dis^ace  is  implanted  the  very  moment  of 
thw  appointment,  like  that  of  mortality 
which  u  supposed  in  the  animal  system  to 
be  coeval  with  existence :  <^  the  young 
disease  grows  with  their  growth,  and 
strengthens  with  their  strengUi,''  till  upon 
the  first  ill-success  m  the  field,  or  the  nrst 
defection  in  this  House,  out  it  bursts,  and 
hurries  diem  to  destruction,  and  they  are 
delivered  over  iothose  worse  than  butchers, 
the  tale-bearera  and  whisperers,  and  car- 
riers of  detraction,  who  dissect  and  mangle 
them  at  will,  and  hold  them  out  a  spec- 
tacle, in  terrorenif  to  teach  others  more 
servUity. 

If  a  multitude  of  officers,  a  number  un- 
heard of  in  any  former  period,  have  with- 
drawn themselvea  from  service  upon  fac- 
tious motives,  to  promote  private  interest, 
or  to  bring  their  friends  into  power,  they 
are  worse  than  the  agitators  ot  Cromwell, 
they  deserve  ever^  punishment  an  injiired 
country  can  iriflict.  Let  it  begin  with 
this  House,  be  enforced  by  die  King's  dis- 
pleasure, ratified  by  every  honest  roan  in 
the  kingdoms ;  let  us  not  pass  the  streets 
without  marks  of  resentment,  be  deemed 
the  objects  of  detestation,  deservedly  the 
outcasts  of  society.  But  if  it  shall  appear 
that  the  want  of  confidence  and  protecdon 
has  been  as  general  as  there  nave  been 
oomnsands ;  that  an  officer  is  stated  in  this 
House  to  have  all  he  requhres,  when  he  is 
withheld  a  third  part;  that  another  Is 
made  responsible  for  all  blame>  because  he 
drew  his  own  plan  and  instructions,  when 
Ae  minister  so  stadng  him  knew  both  facts 
to  be  false ;  that  when  an  officer's  conduct 
^s^  into  quesdon,  his  own  reasons  and 
*otifes  are  sopprasaed,  though  die  mi- 


nister has  them  in  his  pocket.  I  contend, 
if  these  allejB^dons  are  true,  officers  are 
ndt  only  justified,  but  called  upon  by  their 
duty  to  themselves  and  their  country,  to 
vindicate  their  wrongs  in  theface  of  power, 
and  let  this  enquiry  be  the  test  between 
them  and  their  adversaries. 

He  took  a  cursory  review  of  the  various 
assertions  which  he  meant  to  make  and  to 
support  by  proof;  and  repeated  his  c6m« 
plaints  of  being  denied  an  interview  with 
his  sovereign,  whose  ear  was  daily  poison- 
ed  asainst  him.  His  preclusion  from  the 
rojraT  presence  was  not  only  effected  'by 
insidious  pretences,  but  was  unprecedent- 
ed, though  a  court  martial  had  been  ac- 
tually certain.  Every  captain  ^o  losds 
a  king's  ship,  in  fight  or  by  a  wreck,  is,  by 
the  constant  rule  of  the  service,  to  be 
tried  by  a  court-martial.  Was  it  ever 
heard  oi^  that  an  officer  in  that  situation 
was  forbid  the  court  I  A  recent  instance 
is  full  in  point :  capt.  Windsor,  prisoner 
to  France,  returned  upon  his  parole,  capnot 
be  ti.ed  upon  that  account;  has  not  that 
callant  officer  been  received  at  court  as 
he  deserved?  These  examples  being  so 
general,  mdce  any  deviation  from  them 
absolute  censure :  it  becomes  a  manifesta- 
tion on  the  part  of  government  to  the  na- 
tion, that  the  person  proscribed  is  known 
to  be  guilty.  jLet  it  not  be  supposed  that 
these  complaints  originate  from  a  hanker- 
ing after  the  presence-chamber,  upon  in- 
terested or  adulatory  motives.  No:  to 
wish  the  countenance  of  hb  sovereign, 
when  he  was  not  conscious  of  having  de* 
servedly  forfeited  his  pretensions  to  it ;  to 
submit  his  actions  to  the  royal  judgment 
was  not,  he  hoped|  a  servile  ambition. 
Bnt  chiefly  ancL  principally  he  lamented 
being  deprived  the  audiences  his  rank 
gave  him  a  right  to ;  that  he  was  thereby 
precluded  doing  justice  to  the  merits  of 
the  army — that  gallant  army,  which  de- 
served so  much,  but  was  diought  of  so 
litde  I  He  feared  their  attachment  to  him 
made  their  crime.  In  the  profusion  of 
brevet  rank  lately  bestowed,  not  a  single 
preferment  had  been  given  there ;  the  list 
of  colonels,  in  particular,  had  stopped  with 
an  <^cer  only  a  few  days  older  than  lieot. 
col.  Hamilton,  who  had  acted  as  brigadier, 
as  brave  and  distinguished  an  officer  as 
die  service  could  boast:  those  upon  the 
list  between  him  and  where  the  prefer- 
ment stopped  were  upon  half  pay,  except 
two  or  three.  How  satisfactory  would  it 
have  been  to  the  army  to  hehre  included 
his  name  in  that  promotion!  yet  ev«t 
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that' small  attention  was  dlenied.  Upon 
the  wbolO)  if  tlie  enauiry  was  refused,  let 
the  worl4  see  who  had  refused  it— who 
bad  pressed  it.  One  measure  still  re* 
mainedy  viz.  to  lay  before  the  country  at 
Jarge  what  he  had  wished  to  submit  in 
particular  to  the  delegates  in  parliament, 
the  great,  the  enligfateoed,  and  he  insisted 
the  proper  tribunal  in  all  cases  of  public 
]ntere8t  or  national  honour. 

Lord  G.  Germain  denied  that  he  took 
any  particular  part  in  preventing  the  hon. 
general  from  seeing  his  sovereign.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  cabinet,  not  of  any  in- 
dividual member  of  it,  that  he  could  not 
|vith  propriety  be  admitted  to  the  royal 
presence,  till  his  conduct  had  been  en- 
quired into.  Enquiries  were  customary 
on  occasions  somewhat  similar.  But  the 
hon.  gentleman's  case  was  found  to  be  a 
new  one,  not  being  amenable  to  any  civil 
or  military  tribunal  in  this  kingdom;  and 
that  was  the  true  reason  that  his  enquiry 
had  not  long  since  been  entered  upon  by 
ft  board  of  general  officers.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  complained  greatly  of  the 
coldness  and  neglect  shewed  the  troops 
under  his  command,  now  prisoners  under 
the  Saratoga  convention;  and  imputed 
this  neglect,  as  arising  from  ill-will  and 
resentment  towards  the  general.  The 
fact  not  being  so,  the  reason  must  stand 
contradicted.  Ministers  entertained  no 
ill-will  nor  resentments;  nor  were  the 
captive  troops  neglected :  so  far  firom  it, 
they  had  never  ceased  their  endeavours  to 
procure  the  liberty  of  those  brave  men, 
and  to  obtain  for  then-  country  the  benefit 
of  their  services ;  and  he  had  this  pleasing 
circumstance  to  communicate  to  the 
House,  of  the  happy  tidings  that  those 
exertions  on  the  partof  administration  had 
at  length  succeeded;  for  he  hoped  and 
trusted,  that  at  the  time  he  was  speaking, 
^  the  captive  army  was  again  restored  to  its 
liberty.  The  truth  was,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived by  the  last  dispatches  from  sir  H. 
Clinton,  the  important  intelligence,  that 
the  breach  of  the  convention  of  Sara- 
toga was  looked  upon  by  every  honest 
man  in  America,  as  well  as  Great  Britain, 
to  be  a  most  shameful  violation  of  public 
faith;  that  the  Congress  finding  tnat  a 
ceneral  clamour  began  to  prevail,  and 
diat  their  constituents  began  openly  to 
condemn  what  so  nearly  a&cted  the  na- 
tional honour,  had  sent  word  to  the  gene- 
ral, to  send  commissaries  to  treat  upon  the 
terms  of  the  former  negotiation,  in  order 
that  the  convention  mi^t  be  finally  rati- 


fied. As  to  the  order  for  the  hon«  gene* 
ral's  return  to  his  ci^ptive  annv,  he  assert* 
ed,  that  the  order  was  framea  in  cabinet, 
and  did  not  originate  with  him,  as  an  indi* 
viduaL  His  MajestyJ  was  there  advised 
to  give  directions  for  that  order.  He  did 
not  desire  to  be  understood,  that  he  diffisr- 
ed  firom  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  confiden- 
tial servants ;  on  the  contrary,  he  begged 
leave  to  repeat  what  he  had  so  often  as* 
sorted,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  hon.  gene- 
ral ought  to  have  returned  and  shared  in 
the  adversities  of  his  army.  If  hehad,  h^ 
would  thereby  have  rendered  captivity 
easier  to  those  brave  men  who  served 
under  him :  and  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  their  enlargement  would 
have  been  much  sooner  obtained. — As  to 
the  question,  more  particularly  the  object 
of  the  present  debate,  he  perfectly  agreed 
that  the  opmion  of  military  men,  on  the 
motions  and  manoeuvres  of  armies,  was 
no  proper  matter  to  be  heard,  discussed, 
or  decided  upon  in  that  House.  But  so 
far  as  the  correspondence  on  the  table  re- 
spected his  conduct  in  ,the  department  in 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  preside,  he 
was  ready,  on  the  shortest  notice,  to  enter 
into  his  justification:  and  he  could  not 
see  to  what  purpose  the  committee  could 
proceed,  unless  it  were  to  decide  upon 
the  conduct  of  ministers,  so  far  as  their 
plans  had  been  founded  in  weakness  or 
wisdom. 

Earl  Nugent  consented  to  withdraw  his 
motion  for  the  chairman's  leaving  the 
chair. 

Sir  W,  ffotoe  observed,  that  the  ques* 
tion  for  calling  in  lord  Comwallis  ought 
to  be  enlarged,  by  adding  the  words  **  a 
general  and  particular  account  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  American  war.*' 

Lord  North  instantly  caught  the  words^ 
and  moved  an  amendment  m  nearly  the 
very  terms.  The  motion  with  his  lord- 
ship's amendment  run  thus :  ^  That  lord 
Comwallis  be  called  in  and  examined  re- 
lative to  general  and  particular  militarf 
pomts,  pouching  the  ^i^eral  conduct  A 
the  American  war."  The  chairman  put 
the  question  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  intended  effect 
of  the  motion,  w^  a  public  avowal  of  mi- 
nisters to  suppress  all  enquiry  into  their 
conduct.  How  was  it  possible  to  judge 
whether  they  acted  right  or  wrong,  till  it 
was  first  known  whether  their  plans  and 
instructions  were  founded  in  wisdom,  or 
were  in  themselves  practicable  ^.  How 
could  that  be  known  but  by  the  opinions 
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of  officers  serving  on  the  spot,  who  were 
the  best  judges  how  fair  the  plans  were 
practicable,  or  the  force  adequate  ?  Ame- 
rica was  lost ;  40  millions  and  30,000  lives 
had  been  already  expended ;  the  corres- 
pondence on  the  table  contained  opinions 
diametricaUy  opposite  to  each  other;  the 
commander  in  chief  says  in  his  letters  to 
^e  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  to  the  Ame- 
rican department,  <<  I  want  20>000  men 
for  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  I  cannot 
expect  to  succeed  with  a  less  reinforce- 
ment**'  ^  No,''  says  the  noble  lord  in  his 
answer,  <<  I  cannot  let  you  have  so  many :  I 
can  let  you  have  6  or  7,000*    You  are 

King  to  Pennsylvania,  where  ereat  num- 
rs  will  resort  to  die  royal  standard; 
you  may  by  that  means  recruit  your  army 
to  the  necessary  complement.'*  Well,  the 
hon.  commander  proceeds,  at  the  head  of 
a  force  he  deems  inadequate ;  his  army  is 
not  recruited  in  the  manner  foretold  by 
the  noble  lord;  the  operations  miscarry. 
How,  then,  can  the  House  judge  on  this 
affirmative  and  this  native?  Only  by 
knowing  firom  officers  of  rank,  on  the  spot, 
which  of  the  two  hon.  persons  was  in  the 
right ;  he  that  said  sueh  a  force  was  ade- 
quate, or  he  that  said  such  a  force  was 
not  ?  It  put  him  in  mind  of  two  lines  in  an 
old  song,  '<  You  know  you're  in  the  right,  1 
dunk  you  in  the  wrong.*'  After  examining 
several  other  passages  in  the  correspond- 
ence, in  tlie  same  manner,  and  demonstrat- 
ing in  several  instances  a  contrariety  of 
opinion  between  those  who  planned,  and 
the  person  who  was  to  execute,  he  laid  it 
down  as  the  only  test  to  lead  to  a  proper 
jud^ent,  on  the  whole  of  the  conauct  of 
ministers  and  generals,  to  examine  wit- 
nesses vivd  voce,  to  prove  to  the  House 
who  was  wrong  and  who  was  right.  A 
vefusal  on  the  part  of  administration  to  ad- 
roit such  evidence,  he  contended  was  a 
clear  acknowledgment  of  guilt;  they  dare 
not  face  the  enquiry,  because  they  knew  it 
would  lead  to  their  conviction ;  and  they 
now  by  the  most  shameful  evasion,  and  a 
mere  trick  of  debate,  endeavoured  to 
avoid  it,  under  the  most  scandalous  pre- 
tence, tliat  the  House  was  not  competent 
to  receive  or  decide  upon  evidence  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  military  comman- 
ders. The  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon 
who  had  recourse,  because  he  was  driven, 
to  this  pitiful  shift,  well  knew  that  the 
question  fairly  before  the  conunittee  was, 
whether  the  plans  were  practicable,  or  the 
instructions  such  as  could  be  defended  ? 
Afraid  .to  meet  the  issue,  his  lordship 


raised  an  objection,  which  he  knew,  if 
carried  by  the  amendment,  would  amount, 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  committee. 

What  did  the  jpapers  on  the  table  pre- 
sent ?  a  string  of  contradictions  between 
the  general  and  the  cabinet.  The  minis- 
ter at  the  head  of  the  finances,  after  seve- 
ral breaches  of  promise  and  false  predic- 
tions, tells  that  House,  that  the  whole 
strength  of  the  nation  shall  be  exerted ; 
that  70,000  men  and  a  suitable  navy  shall 
be  the  consequence  of  those  exertions* 
The  general  and  admiral  accept  upon 
those  conditions ;  the  men  and  ships  are 
▼oted;  70,000  men  appear  upon  paper, 
while  little  more  than  half  the  number  of 
them  ever  appear  in  array.  America  is 
lost;  the  general  is  blamed  for  not  per- 
forming impossibilities,  and  impost^ibilities 
previously  and  timely  stated  by  him ;  but 
when  a  proposition  is  made,  to  know  which 
party  is  wrong,  or  which  is  right :  No,  say 
the  offenders  and  authors  of  our  misfor- 
tunes, the  truth  can  only  be  known  in  one 
mode  by  the  means  of  a  particular  species 
of  proofy  and  that  we  are  determined  you 
shall  not  have. 

Such  was  the  case  of  his  hon.  friend 
near  him  (general  Burgoyne).  That  gen- 
tleman undertakes  a  certain  service  with  a 
certain  force;  he  never  gets  half  that 
force;  he  desires  discretionary  powers; 
he  is  refused  them.  By  a  letter  on  the 
table,  he  disapproves  of  employing  sa- 
vages ;  he  is  compelled  to  employ  thenu 
The  noble  lord,  who  approved  of  the  ori- 
ginal plan,  who  neglected  to  perform  his 
part  of  it,  who  struck  out  of  it  the  discre- 
tionary power  desired,  who  forced  savages 
instead  of  veteran  troops  upon  the  com- 
mander, refuses  the  testimony  of  military 
men,  for  the  best  reason  in  the  worid,  be- 
cause he  is  convinced,  that  if  military  men 
were  to  give  their  opinions  on  those  parti- 
culars, they  would  and  must  decide  against 
him.  The  officers  who  served  under  his 
command  would,  he  knew,  bear  testimony, 
that  savages,  independent  of  the  barbarity 
and  horrid  cruelty  of  employing  them, 
were  not  to  be  depended  upon ;  that  the 
force  was  totally  inadequate  to  the  service; 
and  that  all  the  difficulties  and  misfortunes 
that  followed,  to  the  surrender  at  Saratoga, 
were  imputable  solely  to  the  peremptory 
orders  which  the  general  understood  him- 
self bound  to  obey,  by  the  striking  out  of 
his  original  plan  the  dincretionary  power 
proposed,  which  would  have  left  him  at 
liberty  to  vary  his  operations,  according  t» 
times  and  circumstances. 
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He  attacJced  the  noble  lord  at  the  head 
of  the  American  department,  and  the  whole 
cabinet,  respecting  their  inaidioitt  conduct 
ton^ards  the  hon.  general  near  him.  He 
^called  upon  the  subordinate  instruments 
of  administraticm  to  stand  forth  like  men, 
and  avow  their  sentiments.  One  learned 
gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas^  on  the  first  pro- 
position for  a  committee,  had  spoken  of  the 
expedition  fVom  Canada  in  very  strong  and 
decided  terms,  and  had,  without  a  tittle  of 
proof,  censured  the  conduct  of  the  hon. 

Eneral  who  commanded  it;  the  same 
urned  gentleman  had,  more  than  a  year 
atnce,  found  fbult  with  the  operations  of 
Ifae  grand  armv  to  the  soutllward.  An 
hon.  friend  of  bis  (governor  Johnstone) 
had  not  be«i  badcward'Or  shy,  in  publicly 
declaring  his  opinions  upon  both  the  na^ 
and  military  conduct  of  the  American  war, 
ao  had  several  other  gentlemen  in  that 
'  House.  He  should  rorfoear  to  lay  any 
stress  on  the  pamphleteers,  runners,  whis- 
perers, and  coffee-house  emissaries  of  ad« 
ministration ;  they  had  all  received  the  lie 
direct  firom  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  rib- 
bon. It  was  now  pretty  clear  that  his 
lordship  was  not  their  employer ;  but  as 
to  those  gentlemen,  members  of  that  House, 
who,  by  their  respectable  situations  and 
independent  spirit,  had  publicly  avowed 
their  opinions,  he  expected  that  they 
would  have  the  candour  either  to  renounce 
them  from  conviction,  or  maintain  them 
upon  those  laudable  principles  on  which 
they  had  affected  to  adopt,  or  were  willing 
still  to  adhere  to  them.  They  were  tpe- 
eially  called  upon  to  forward  the  enquiry 
HI  its  fullest  extent,  or  honestly  recant, 
and  subscribe  to  the  creed  of  the  noble 
lord  in  the  blue  ribbon ;  '<  that  the  noble 
admiral  and  the  hon.  general  had  acquitted 
themselves  with  die  utmost  bravery,  fide- 
lity and  skill ;  that  the  hon.  general's  nar- 
rative brought  home  conviction  to  every 
impartial  mind ;  and,  that  it  would  be 
wasting  the  time  of  the  committee  to  no 
manner  of  purpose,  unless  the  object  of 
future  enquiry  was  meant  to  be  directed  to 
an  examination  into  the  conduct  of  minis- 
ters. If,  thfarefbre,  the  noble  lord  should 
obstinately  persist  in  his  motion,  he  made 
DO  doul^  but  such  gentlemen  as  had  cen- 
sured the  military  conduct  of  commanders 
in  their  absence,  would  be  die  first,  if 
they  should  not  have  changed  their  former 
opinions^  to  give  an  opportunity  to  those 
gentlemen  to  exculpate  themselves,  and  of 
course  vote  against  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  lerd^ 


He  dwelt  some  time  on  the  great  praisea 
bestowed  on  the  commander  in  chief  by 
the  ministers ;  there  was  scarcely  a  letter 
whidi  did  not  contain  the  most  flattering 
expressions.  But  he  mentioned  that  dr- 
oumstance  only  to  shew  the  treachery  of 
one,  if  not  all  of  them.  The  noble  secre* 
tary,  while  he  was  loading  the  genend 
with  encomiums  on  his  zeal,  activity,  md 
talents,  was  secretly  underminmg  htm; 
for  the  whole  correspondence  shewed  that 
he  never  had  his  confidence.  Whoi  the 
general  gave  an  opinion,  the  secretary  an* 
swered  him  in  the  negative ;  he  had  hie 
spies  and  informers  on  Uie  spot;  he  trusted 
to  their  information,  not  to  that  of  the 
commander  in  chief;  so  that  while  he 
made  the  general  responsible  for  the  events 
of  the  war,  he  was,  by  means  as  foolish 
and  preposterous  as  tliey  were  base,  en- 
deavouring all  in  his  power,  to  defeat  the 
very  measures  he  seemed  so  anxious  to 
carrv  into  execution. 

lie  said,  the  noble  lord's  amendment 
went  to  an  actual  dissolution  of  the  com« 
mittee,  and  an  Implied  acknowledgment 
of  guilt  in  administration,  by  putting  a  stop 
to  an  enquiry,  which  they  dare  not  meet ; 
he  said,  he  could  not  sit  down  without 
stating  an  instance  of  their  grossest  folly 
and  absurdity,  in  whidh  the  most  palpable 
art  had  been  blended,  "^hey  first  approve 
of  the  operations  to  the  southward ;  thej 
after  that  seem  to  give  a  preference  to  the 
northern  expediticm :  and  b^ore  they  vrere 
acquamted  whidi  of  them  offered  the  b^t 
prospect  of  success,  they  give  a  preference 
to  the  southern ;  and  lay  the  motives  of 
their  refusal  to  comply  with  the  requisition 
made  by  the  general  fbr  a  greater  forc^, 
not  upon  the  probability,  but  tHb  certainty 
of  his  being  able  to  recruit  bis  army,  to 
the  desired  complement^  in  the  loyal  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania ! 

Lord  H(me  said,  that  die  accusations 
made  against  him  and  his  brother,  were 
not,  as  had  been  asserted,  confined  to 
newspaper  attacks,  to  conversations  without 
doors,  to  the  coffee-house  runners  and 
emissaries  of  administration.  Their  con- 
duct had  been  publicly  arraigned  in 
pamphlets  written  by  persons  in  high  credit 
and  confidence  with  ministers ;  by  several 
members  o^  that  House,  in  that  House,  in 
the  face  of  the  nation ;  and  by  some  of 
great  credit  and  respect  in  their  public 
characters,  known  to  be  countenanced  by 
administration.  One  of  them  in  particum 
^governor  Johnstone)  had  made  the  most 
durect  specific  charges,  and  bad  in  amanner 
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pledged  himself  to  the  House  to  bring  them 
forward,  at  least  to  second  a  motion  for  an 
enquiry.  '  Ministers,  though  their  dis- 
patches were  filled  with  the  fullest  testi- 
mony of  approbation  of  their  conduct,  re- 
mained silent,  when  general  censures  were 
passed  upon  him  and  his  brother  in  their 
absence;  and' since  their  return,  never 
rose  to  contradict  them  in  their  presence. 
They  made  general  answers,  that  they  did 
not  accuse  the  commanders,  but  that  they 
were  ready  to  meet  an  enquiry  at  any  time ; 
yet  the  first  instant  an  enquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  himself  and  the  hon.  general 
near  him  Is  proposed,  they  fiy  firom  it,  and 
refuse  the  only  means  that  the  nature  of 
the  business  admits,  for  the  discovery  and 
discussion  qf  truth.  The  noble  lord  in 
the  blue  ribbon,  it  is  true,  passed  some 
commendations  on  the  conduct  of  the 
commander  in  chief;  but  cautiously  quali- 
fied them  by  saying,  that  though  no  per- 
son appeared  to  accuse  him,  it  did  not 
follow  that  he  stood  acquitted  in  the  opi- 
nion of  his  country.  That  circumstance 
wiped  off  no  stain  nor  crime  that  he  might 
be  accused  of;  that  was  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  another  tribunal.  He  joined  in 
opinion  with  the  noble  lord,  but  he,  at  the 
same  time,  looked  upon  it  to  be  a  most 
cruel  circumstance,  to  keep  a  man  in  a 
situation  where  he  stood  accused  before 
the  public,  and  deny  him  the  means  of 
proving  his  innocence.  The  object  of  the 
enquiry  was  to  discover  if  there  was  any 
ground  for  an  accusation  of  him  or  bis 
brother.  If  it  should  be  stopped,  they 
must  continue  under  a  load  of  public 
obloquy,  witliout  a  possibility  or  ever 
clearing  themselves  from  the  various  im- 
putations made  against  them,  or  they  must 
have  their  conduct  enquired  into  by  a  mi- 
litary tribunal. 

Mr.  Detnpster  contended^  that  the  pre- 
sent was  the  first  instance  in  the  annals  of 
parliament,  that  a  reference  of  an  order  of 
the  House  to  a  committee  was  clogged  with 
an  amendment  made  in  that  committee. 
The  order  of  the  House  was  to  examine 
witnesses ;  the  amendment  imported  a  ne- 
gative to  that  order,  and  of  course  went  to 
a  substantial  contradiction  of  the  order  of 
the  House.  Lord  Comwallis  had,  with 
consent  of  the  other  House,  been  ordered 
to  be  examined.  The  amendment,  if  car- 
ried, which  was  in  effect  a  negative  of  the 
main  question,  and  would  prove  so,  would 
then  contradict  the  order  for  examining 
the  noble  lord. 

Mr.  T.  Townthend  Mdii  that  the  con- 

IVOL.  XX.] 


duct  of  the  noble  lord  who  moved  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  committee,  was  much 
more  open,  fair,  and  explicit,  than  that  of 
the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  who» 
meaning  the  same  thing,  was  ashamed  to 
avow  it,  yet  by  his  motion  strove  to  defeat 
the  enquiry  as  effectually  as  the  other. 

Colonel  Barri  desired  that  the  original 
order  for  the  attendance  of  lord  Com- 
wallis might  be  read  by  the  clerk,  which 
being  done,  Here,  he  said,  was  an  ex- 
press, general  order  of  the  House,  which, 
if  the  noble  lord  s  amendment  should  pass, 
and  the  amended  question  receive  a  nega- 
tive, the  consequence  would  be,  that  the 
orders  of  the  House  would  be  sacrificed  in 
order  to  screen  ministers  from  punishment ; 
because  the  order  for  lord  Cornwallis's 
examination  would  be  prevented  by  a  reso- 
lution come  to  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  Dundas  prefaced  his  speech  with 
two  observations;  first,  that  the  House 
had  no  jurisdiction  whatever,  for  they  could 
neither  condemn  nor  acauit;  secondly, 
that  he  should  not  have  spoxen  at  all,  were 
it  not  for  allusions  maae  to  expressions 
which  had  fallen  from  him  in  former  de- 
bates. He  rose  to  avow  those  sentiments 
imputed  to  him,  which  he  still  retained. 
He  said,  that  as  soon  as  the  grand  army 
went  to  the  southward,  he  gave  up  af) 
hopes  of  success.  *  He  believed  that  to  be 
the  case,  and  that  the  miscarriage  of  the 
northern  army  was  the  cause  of  all  our 
subsequent  disappointments  and  misfor- 
tunes. He  then  proceeded  to  answer  such 
parts  of  general  Burgoyne's  speech  as  re- 
lated to  his  justification.  His  chief  argu- 
ment was,  that  the  general  looked  upon 
himself  to  be  peremptorily  bound  to  force 
his  way  to  Albany ;  but  it  was  plain  that 
could  not  be,  because  his  cerreipondence 
with  sir  H.  Clinton  demonstrated,  that  he 
looked  upon  himself  invested  with  a  dis- 
cretionary power ;  otherwise  he  could 
never  have  advised  with  sir  Henry  whether 
he  should  attempt  to  make  his  way  to 
Albany,  or  endeavour  to  eSectoate  a  re- 
treat to  Ticonderoga. 

Lord  North  made  a  short  reply,  recur- 
ring to  his  former  argument  respecting  the 
incompetency '  of  that  House  to  decide 
upon  military  matters.  His  lordship  an- 
swered lord  Howe  and  Mr.  Fox,  upon  his 
supposed  approbation  and  acquittal  of  the 
hon.  commander  in  chief.  He  Vas  no 
judse,  nor  did  not  by  any  means  presume 
to  decide  any  farther  than  his  private  opi- 
nion on  the  papers  upon  the  table,  which 
could  signify  very  little  one.  way  or  the 
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othefy  UDinformed  as  he  was,  and  uoequal 
as  he  must  be  to  the  task.  There  was  a 
legal  and  proper  tribunal,  where  such  en- 
quiries could  be  entertained.  The  opinion 
of  that  liouse,  in  &vour  of  the  hon.  com- 
manders, was  a  very  honourable  testimony, 
but  still  it  was  no  more.    It  was  no  ac* 

2uittal ;  that  could  onljr  be  effected  by  a 
ecision  of  their  peers,  in  the  manner  and 
bj  the  mode  which  Uie  constitution  had 
p^oribed.  As  &r  as  he  could  venture 
to  pronounce,  bo  such  enquiry  was  neces* 
sary ;  but  if  the  parties  concerned  should 
pr^ss  for  it,  he  made  no  doubt  that  they 
would  be  found  to  have  performed  their 
duty  likii  able  and  gallant  officers. 

^r  JL  Astley  spoke  for  the  enquiry, 
contending  that  it  could  not  be  defeated 
indiout  the  most  manifest  iojuatice. 

'Colonel  Onthm  rose  to  avow  his  former 
opinions,  that  going  to  the  southward 
Md  been  the  cause  of  the  misfortune 
whidi  happened  at  Saratoga,  and  the  mas* 
*  carriage  ot  the  American  war.  -  Nay  more^ 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  affirm,  that  the 
war  might  have  been  crushed  in  the  £rst 
instance,  if,  on  tbadiqr  the  rebels  had  been 
defeated  on  Long  l^and,  the  SSd  regiment 
of  foot  and  the  grenadiers  of  the  army  on 
the  right,  under  sir  U.  Clinton,  had  not 
been  prevrated  firom  forcing  the  enemjr^ 
lines*  He  was  an  honest  man ;  he  would 
speak  his  mind ;  he  was  a  Whig^;  and  if  an 
enquiry  ^ould  take  place,  he  hoped  it 
wmild  be  instituted  before  a  pn^er 
tribunal. 

'Sir  WUIiam  Home  thought  tlie  hon. 
tfeatieBsan  had  been  rather  premature  in 
Sis  observatiotts,  and  contradictory  in  the 
conclusion.  No  proof  relative  to  the  fact 
was  before  the  eommittee«  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman said,  the  House  was  not  competent 
to  enquire  and  decide ;  and  yet  as  an  in- 
dividual of  that  body,  he  ventured  to  de- 
cide upon  his  conduct.  He  assured  the 
hon.  geRtkatum,  however,  tiiat  he  was 
grossly  misinformed;  and  that  as  such  a 
meet  char^  had  been  made^  he  diought 
it  an  additional  reasen,  that  that  House 
diould  investigate  it,  sund  see  whether  it 
was  well  or  iU-founded.   » 

Sir  W.  Meredith  contended,  that  there 
was  not  a  possibility  of  separating  the  two 
objects,  the  conduct  of  ministers  and  of 
military  commanders.  The  former  could 
not  bcT  judged,  without  knowing  how  &r 
their  plans  were  or  ware  not  practicable ; 
nor  the  latter  without  knowing  and  raea- 
aurmg  die  means  which  had  bam  put  into 
Iheir  hands.    He  .spoke  likeadse  to  the 


(K>int  of  order,  and  lamented  that  the  par* 
ticular  situation  of  any  set  of  men  should 
oblige  them  to  employ  their  influence  over 
the  House,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a 
surrender  of  their  own  privileges;  and 
instead  of  order  and  regufsuion,  introduce 
bv  so  ill-founded  a  precedent,  in  their 
place,  what  must  be  inevitably  introduo* 
toiy  of  anarchy  and  confusion. 

Sir  George  SavUe  promised  administra- 
tion, in  case  of  a  successful  diviiion,  that 
they  would  be  welcome  to  his  vote  tm 
totally  dissolve  the  committee ;  for  in  km 
opinion,  any  farther  investigation  wonld 
be  to'no  purpose.  He  laua hed  at  die  flimsj 
pretence  ot  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon,  who  supposed,  that  the  present 
was  a  militarv  enquiry  or  trial ;  whereaa 
his  lordship  knew  that  the  object  in  vieir 
was,  whether  the  evidence  to  oe  delivered 
at  the  bar  was  such  as  might  render  a  null* 
tary  enquiry  necessary* 

Mr.  Burke  said,  the  noble  lord  ia  die 
blue  ribbon  would  not  accuse ;  the  other 
noble  lord,  the  American  secretary,  would 
not  accuse.  Wliat  a  ridiculous  force  it 
was !  Had  not  a  learned  genUeoian,  daU^ 
making  rapid  strides  to  tl^  primate  t>f  mi« 
abterial  favour,  accused,  aad  with  great 
candour,  specifically  accused  ?  It  was  tma 
the  learned  gentleman  had  charged  hia 
side  of  the  House  with  want  of  reason  and 
argument;  the  charge  might  be  true,  but 
of  all  persons  in  that  quarter,  he  expected 
such  a  charge  least  of  all  from  the  learned 
geritleman;  because,  with  candour  and 
openness,  and  in  a  direct  career  to  his 
point,  he  never  knew  an  hon*  gentlemae 
clog  or  entangle  himself  less,  with  either 
reason  or  argument. 

General  Conway  called  upon  ministett 
to  declare  whether  they  denied  the  con«> 
petency  of  the  House  to  institute  or  pnK 
oeed  upon  such  an  enquiry  ?  He  dared 
them,  to  the  assertion ;  and  protested,  dur^ 
ing  the  30  years  he  had  sat  in  parliament^ 
he  never  saw  so  cross  an  attempt  to  violala 
the  inherent  and  coastitutionid  privilnmt 
of  that  House ;  whether  in  respect  to  dm 
breach  of  order,  or,  wliich  was  of  infiaitaly 
greater  consequence,  the  denying  that 
diat  House  haa  a  ri^t  of  inquiskmal  ju* 
risdicdon  over  every  department  in  thr 
state. 

The  question  was  pot  on  lord  Norths 
Amendment,  and  the  Committee  divided; 
Yeas  189,  Noes  155.  The  debate  recom* 
menced  on  the  main  question. 

Colonel  Barr6  moved,  «  That  lard 
ComwaUis  be  cfdled  io»  and  examinairo* 
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apectinc  the  snbject  matter  of  the  papers 
i^erred  to  said  comnsittee."  Theccminel 
aaidy  that  the  coisinitteecouldiioty  without 
a  direct  violation  of  the  established  and  in- 
controvertible usa^  of  parliament,  con- 
tradict, by  a  vote  m  committee,  an  orcter 
of  veference  made  to  it  by  the  House. 

The  House,  after  about  half  an  hoards 
dbeuflsion,  divided  a  second  time;  Yeas 
156,  Noes  180. 

Lford  North  said,  that  the  House  could 
not,  consistently  with  justice,  and  the  na- 
ture of  die  conBtitution  of  such  an  assem- 
bly, hear  or  determine  upon  military  mat- 
ters, the  proper  cognizance  of  which  could 
onhr  be  oecided  upon  by  professional  men.. 
Mr.  Fox  disapproved  of  every  thing 
urged  by  the  noble  lord.  He  brought 
the  whole  controversy  to  this  issue :  the 
ccnnmanders  have  done  their  duty ;  they 
want  to  prove  it :  ministers  are  conscious 
of  their  incapacity  and  guilt;  they  at- 
tempt to  evade ;  they  shrink  from  the  en- 
quirer, conscious,  that  if  gone  into,  it  must 
terminate  in  their  dismission  and  conse- 
quent punishment. 

Mr.  Burke  instanced  a  great  number  of 
particulars  where  the  commanders   had 
been  blamed,  that  called  for  the  evidence 
of  military  men,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
thith,  not  of  the  propriety  of  military  ma- 
noeuvres of  a  regiment,  a  column,  a  de- 
tachment, or  even  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
whole  army,  but  respecting  points  merely 
d^iberative  and  political ;  such  as,  whe« 
ther  it  was  better  to  attack  Washington 
when  strongly  posted  in  the  Jerseys  ?   to 
go  up  the  North  River,  or  to  go  to  Penn- 
sylvania ?  to  push  the  provinciidd  at  Long 
liuand  i    whether  to  stop  further  pursuit 
at  the  White  Plains,  &c.  ?   These  were 
ifiatters,  none  of  which  could  be  decided 
upon  Mrithout  taking  the  opinions  of  pro- 
fessional men  on  the  spot,  who  knew  the 
country,,  were  informed  of  the  nature  of 
^  the  resistance  expected  to  be  made,  and 
the  real  motives  which  gave,  or  did  not 
give,    the   preference   to   the   measures 
adopted  on  those  several  occasions.    To 
stop  sud)  in^mation,  therefore,  by  a  vote 
of  that  House,  wae,  in  fact,  stopping  an 
enquiry  iijto  the  conduct  of  administration ; 
for  if  the  commiinder  had  acted  right,  it 
Mowed,  that  the  measures  of  policy  were 
dictated  by  weakness  and  ignorance,  and 
BOW  attempted  to  be  covered  and  screened 
by  the  most  shameful  and  criminal  evasion 
snd  imposition. 

►  the  order  of 
mixture  of 
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Sir  George  Yfmge  spoke  to  t 
Hii  Hooaey  and  expressed  a 


eotttempt  and  pity  for  the  situation  the 
noble  lord  had  been  forced  into  by  ven« 
turii^  to  stake  his  credit  and  character,  in 
support  of  a  set  <^  men  in  office,  who  had 
tendered  themselves  utteriy  despicable 
and  detested  even  by  a  majority-  of  that 
House. 

Lord  North  felt  sir  Georee's  expressions 
very  sensibly ;  and  said,  he  appealed  to 
the  House  and  the  public  for  the  justifi* 
cation  of  his  induct  and  the  rectitude  of 
his  intentions.. 

The  question  was  put  upon  colonel 
Barr6's  motion,  and  was  negatived  without 
a  division. 

May  S.  As  soon  as  tise  private  busi* 
ness  was  over, 

Colonel  BarrS  repeated  his  motiom  of 
April  29f  which  had  been  negatived  with* 
out  a  division.  It  was  concehred  in  the 
terms  of  the  order  of  the  House,  made 
before  the  Easter  recess.  In  consequence 
of  this  order,  lord  Comwaliis  had,  with 
the  consent  of  the  House  of  which  be  is  a 
member,  complied  with  that  order.  He 
was  in  watting  the  last  day  the  committee 
sat ;  but  as  soon  as  the  committee  was 
formed,  a  motion  was  made  by  a  noble 
lord,  that  the  chairman  do  leave  the  chair, 
which,  in  fact,  went  to  a  direct  dissohition 
of  the  committee,  and  was  an  avowed  de^ 
elaration,  that  no  such  enquiry  onght  to 
be  farther  proceeded  upon.  This  was 
open  and  explicit,  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
lord,  so  far  as  it  referred  to  the  nature 
and  object  of  the  enquiry  itself.  Another 
noble  lord,  (North)  who  meant  exactly 
the  same  thing,  but  who  had  not  the  cou- 
rage to  avow  it,  pretended  to  disagree 
with  his  noble  IHend.  ^*  No,"  says  the 
noble  lord  in  the  Uoe  ribbon,  **  I  will 
not  seoond  the  noble  lord  who  has  moved 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  committee.  We 
ought  to  have  an  enquiry,  ^re  oo^t  to 
be  an  enquiry  into  tfie  conduct  of  nini^ 
ters,  but  it  shall  be  on  a  specific  change, 
and  no  evidence  shall  be  received  respect^ 
ing  miMtary  matterr;'*  that  is,  you  may 
enquire  into  any  thing,  but  the  subject 
matter  of  the  papets;  ue  papers,  so  far  as 
they  apply  to  the  eonAict  of  the  war, 
solely  respebt  military  matters ;  the  com- 
mictee  may,  however,  proceed  upon  any 
subject  they  please,  but  what  the^  were 
expressly  convened  to  enqnire  mto.— 
Having  shewn  the  fellacy  and  absurdity 
of  such  language,  he  entered  into  a  short 
narmtive  of  what  passed  in  the  committee 
the  last  nijgfat,  and  shewedi  by  arguaaents 
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such  as  these,  the  noble  lord  had  been 
able  to  defeat  the  enquiry  much  more 
successfully »  than  if  he  nad  supported  his 
noble  irieod  in  his  motion  for  the  chair- 
man's leaving  the  chair.  He  did  not  mean 
to  enter  into  a  discussion,  how  far  the 
noble  lord's  arguipents  were  or  were  not 
justifiable ;  the  object  of  his  intended  mo- 
tion was  merely  to  support  the  order  of 
proceeding.  The  order,  as  above  stated, 
was  for  the  attendance  of  lord  Comwallis ; 
when  this  order  came  to  be  carried  into 
execution,  the  committee  refused  to  obey 
what  the  House  had  previously  deter- 
mined. He  did  not,  it  was  true,  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  regularly  by  dividing 
it ;  but  from  the  fate  of  the  two  other 
questions,  which  amounted  in  substance 
and  effect  to  the  same  thing,  and  from  the 

feneral  and  evident  complexion  of  the 
louse,  be  avoided  a  division  to  prevent 
unnecessary  trouble.  It  was  then  a  very 
late  hour;  the  committee  was  fatigued; 
the  question  had  been  artfully  entangled 
and  buried  in  subtilty  and  extraneous 
matter.  He  could,  therefore,  easily  make 
allowances  for  hon*  gentlemen  being  mis- 
led into  a  resolution,  to  which  they  would 
not  have  consented  in  a  cooler  moment. 
The  dignity  of  the  House,  the  order  and 
rule  of  its  proceedings,  and  its  credit  and 
reputation  without  doors,  were  the  motives 
for  his  present  trouble.  He  therefore 
begged  leave  to  move,  **  That  lord  Corn- 
w'Slm  be  called  in  and  examined,  touching 
the  subject  matter  of  the  papers  on  the 
table,  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Ame* 
rican  war." 

Mr.  Dunning  seconded  the  motion.  He 
said,  he  had  not  been  present  at  the  former 
debate.  It  would  be  therefore  under- 
stood, that  he  did  not  rise  to  speak  to  the 
merits  of  the  question,  but  merely  to  the 
point  of  order.  It  might  be  competent  to 
the  noble  lord  to  move  an  amendmenjt  to 
the  motion  as  first  proposed,  or  it  might 
not ;  it  might  be  very  proper'  to  prevent 
witnesses  to  be  heard  respecting  military 

Soints;  but  being  absent  on  particular 
usiness  it  was  not  fit  for  him  to  presume 
to  determine  one  way  or  the  other ;  he 
.only  rose  to  tJkie  point  of  order,  and  he 
should  not  o£fer  a  single  syUable  respecting 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  receiving 
military  evidence,  till  by  rescitiding  the 
resoluhon  come  to  in  the  committee,  he 
should  make  his  way  fairly  to  the  main 
question.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  the 
House,  in  the  exercise  of  its  authority, 
I^r4ered^  on  tJie  necessary  conditions  nsual 


on  such  occasions,  that  lord  Comwallis  do 
attend,  in  order  to  be  examined  touching 
the  subject  matter  of  the  papers  then  l^ing 
on  the  table.  The  papers  are  accordingly 
read,  and  when  a  motion  is  made  for  call- 
ing in  the  noble  lord,  the  committee  says. 
No :  it  is  true,  we  have  been  appointed 
by  a  power  competent  to  direct  and  co'n- 
troul  our  proceedings,  but  we  will  not 
obey;  we  will  not  examine  lord  Com- 
wallis. The  point,  therefore,  which  the 
House  was  called  upon  to  decide  was 
simply  this :  Shall  the  House  controul  and 
direct  a  committee  appointed  by  itself,  or 
shall  the  committee  controul  and  direct 
the  House?  He  recommended  to  the 
House  seriously  to  consider  what  would 
be  the  consequence  of  giving  a  negative 
to  the  motion  proposed  by  his  hon.  fnend  ; 
in  his  opinion,  nothing  short  of  a  total 
subversion  of  the  law  of  parliament,  so  fkr 
as  it  respected  the  proceedings  of  that 
House,  and  the  introauction  consequently 
of  disorder  and  confusion. 

Lord  North  contended,  that  committees 
of  the  whole  House,  and  the  House  itself, 
were  almost  analogous,  and  their  powers 
co-extensive ;  so  that  in  reality  the  orders 
of  the  one,  and"  the  resolutions  of  the 
other,  substantially  imported  the  same 
thing.  They  were,  on  questions  of  im« 
^rtance,  eaually  well  attended ;  the  dif- 
ference, in  his  apprehension,  was  little 
more  than  whether  the  Speaker  was  in 
the  chair,  or  whether  one  of  the  membere 
presided  pro  tempore  in  his  place.  As  to 
the  point  of  order  therefore,  whidi  was 
the  only  objection  stated  by  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  made  the  motion,  or  his 
.  learned  friend  who  rose  to  second  it,  he 
heard  nothing  urged  sufficient  to  induce 
I  the  House  to  rescind  or  contradict  the  re-i 
I  solution  in  the  committee.  The  learned 
I  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  acknowledged, 
he  had  npt  been  present  at  the  preceding 
debate ;  it  might  be  the  case  of  several 
other  hon.  members ;  he  would,  with  the 
consent  of  the  House,  state  the  transac- 
tions of  that  evening ;  for  in  &ct,  though 
the  motion  made  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
profbssed  nothing  more  than  the  restora** 
tion  of  the  order  of  proceeding  of  that 
House,  the  event  would  involve  in  it  a 
question  of  the  first  importance.  The 
order  for  the  attendance  of  lord  Com- 
wallis was  the  point  from  which  the  mis- 
take originated.  It  was  worded  in  the 
customary  manner,  by  way  of  message  to 
the  other  Hous^,  which  prescribes  Uie 
terms  in  whiph  tbe  message  oi^gbt  to  b^ 
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worded,  wherein  the  reason  and  object  of 
the  application  mutt  be  set  forth  ;  first, 
that  the  other  House  may  be  informed  of 
the  matter  to  which  one  of  their  body  is  to 
be  examined,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  request ;  secondly,  that  in 
case  the  House  should  give  leave,  the 
noble  lord  whose  attendance  is  called  for, 
may  be  at  liberty  to  attend  or  refuse. 
This  was  the  original  cause  of  the  present 
embarrassment;  the  other  witnesses  or- 
dered to  attend,  had  a  comnlon  order  of 
attendance  served  upon  them;  which 
plainly  shewed,  that  uie  House  made  no 
specinc  order  to  examine  lord  Cornwallis 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  papers,  farther 
than  they  were  obliged  to  comply  with 
the  forms  of  communication,  established 
on  such  occasions  between  both  Houses. 

Having  laid  down  this,  as  the  basis  of 
bis  argument,  his  lordship  proceeded  to 
shew  the  impropriety  of  examining  wit- 
Deiies  to  mihtaiy  pomts.  The  object  of 
the  enquiry,  at  least  the  professed  one, 
was  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  two 
military  commanders  of  high  rank  and 
great  reputation.  Papers  respecting  the 
eonduet  of  another  military  commander 
(general  Burgoyne)  were  likewise  moved 
and  ordered,  and,  he  thought,  very  im- 
properly, because  that  gentleman  was  at 
present  in  a  situation  which  prevented,  in 
nis  opinion,  any  enquiry  into  his  conduct ; 
fi>r  it  censurable,  he  must  be  acquitted ; 
nor  indeed  could  he  be  brought  before 
any  military  tribunal  whatever,  till  released 
from  the  terms  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
convention  of  Saratoga.  But  to  return. 
The  hon.  general  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand in  chief  in  America,  moved  for,  and 
instituted  the  enquiry  himself;  he  moved 
for  the  attendance  of  certain  witnesses. 
Without  debating  the  point  at  present,  as 
to  the  competency  of  the  House  to  en- 
quire into  military  matters,  he  should  only 
observe,  that  the  evidence  must  be  exparie, 
and  could  never  be  deemed  by  any  rule  of 
reason,  common  sense,  or  regular  proceed- 
ing, 8i]^ciently  fiill  and  conclusive  to  ac- 
quit the  hon.  general.  It  might  furnish  a 
good  ffround  for  belief  or  persuasion,  but 
from  Uie  nature  of  the  evidence,  as  well  as 
the  manner  it  would  be  delivered,  no  man 
in  that  House,  or  without  doors,  could  lay 
any  other  stress  or  give  it  an  higher  de» 
gree  of  credit,  than  what  ex^parte  evidence 
was  entitled  to  m  the  first  instancciiand 
what  testimony,  not  delivered  upon  oath, 
was  entitled  to  in  the  second.  So  that 
taking  the  xrompetency  of  the  Housei  as  a 


ground  of  proceeding  perfectly  applicable 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  enquiry,  such 
evidence  as  that  described  could  not  ope- 
rate to  the  conviction  of  any  man.  If  the 
hon.  general  should  be  censured  by  a  vote 
of  that  House,  it  would  not  clMinge  a 
single  opinion  entertained  by  those  who 
at  present  think  favourably  of  his  conduct ; 
should  he  be,  on  the  contrary,  honourably 
acquitted,  every  person  would  retain  their 
former  sentiments;  taking  the  event  of 
the  enquiry,  therefore,  either  way,  he  saw 
no  possible  good  such  a  proceedmg  could 
answer. 

For  his  part,  he  thought  that  that 
House  was  a  very  improper  place  in  which 
to  have  the  conduct  of  military  men  en- 
quired into.  When  occasion  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  examine  how  far  military  men 
had  or  had  not  performed  their  duty,  he 
looked  upon  a  court  martial  to  be  the  only 
tribunal  where  the  party  accused  could 
procure  substantial  reparation  for  his  in- 
jured honour;  and  where,  in  case  of 
failure  and  neglect,  the  justice  of  the  na* 
tion  could  be  legally  or  constitutionally 
satisfied :  there  and  there  only,  the  nation 
or  the  injured  officer  could  obtain  or  regu- 
larly seek  such  legal  and  substantial  jus- 
tice. If,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the 
appearance  of  enquiring  into  the  conduct 
of  military  officers,  it  was  intended  to 
bring  charges  of  neglect  or  incapacity 
against  ministers,  it  was  in  his  opinion  a 
very  unfair  mode  of  proceeding.  The 
hon.  general,  as  far  as  that  House  were 
competent  to  determine,  had  justified  his 
conduct  by  the  correspondence  on  tlie 
table.  The  Honse  were  almost  unani- 
mous in  that  respect.  If  a  few  individuals 
entertained  different  sentiments,  those  sen- 
timents were  precluded  by  a  very  great 
majority,  who  declared  themselves  per- 
fectly pleased  with  his  services.  But  he 
had  no  right  to  presume  there  were  any 
of  that  description :  because  no  accusation 
had  been  made,  not  a  single  charee  sped* 
fied.  Wliat,  then,  were  or  could  be  the 
motives  for  urging  the  present  enquiry, 
unless  the  object  was  ultimately  intended 
against  ministers  ?  But  as  yet  no  man  had 
avowed  that.  If  any  such  intention  was  in 
contemplation,  he  had  a  right  to  say,  he 
was  ignorant  of  it,  because  no  one  person 
had  declared  that  he  meant  to  do  so.  He 
allowed,  that  the  House  was  competent  to 
enquu'e  into  the  conduct  of  ministers.  It 
had  an  inquisitorial  power;  they  had  a 
right  to  enquire  into,  to  censure^  but  not 
to  punish;  so  fieur  he  was  ready  to  a<* 
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knowledge ;  but  he  trusted  their  conduct 
was  not  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  evi- 
dence of  military  men :  he  believed  it  wm 
not,  when  that  evidence  was  professedly 
given  on  military  measures,  which  they 
neither  planned  or  executed.  If,  how- 
ever,  any  specific  accusation  was  made 
against  ministers,  as  one  of  his  Majesty's 
confidential  servants,  he  was  ready  that 
instant  to  have  witnesses  called  to  the  bar, 
provided  the  matter  on  which  the  witness 
was  to  be  examined  was  previously  stated, 
and  was  such  as  directly  and  specifically 
pointed  to  any  one  particular  measure  of 
adimnistration.  On  the  whole,  he  con- 
cluded, that  the  established  order  of  pro^ 
ceeding  of  that  House,  had  not  been  yio- 
lated;  that  if  even  the  conmiittee  had  ex- 
ceeded their  "powers,  which  he  was  con- 
vinced they  had  not,  it  was  to  prevent  an 
inconveniency  of  much  ^eater  mischief; 
9nd,  that  such  being  his  sentiments,  in 
every  point  of  view  the  question  presented 
itself  to  him,  he  roust  adhere  to  his  former 
opinion,  and  of  course  meet  the  hon.  gen^ 
tleman*8  motion  with  a  direct  negatiye. 

Mr.  r.  Tomnshend  replied  very  fully  to 
the  noble  lord,  and  said,  he  was  astonished 
at  his  total  want  of  memory.  Was  tha 
noble  lord  asleep  on  every  occasion  in  that 
House,  when  tlie  most  direct  and  specific 
accusations  were  made  against  the  hon. 
general,  and  his  noble  brother  the  rice 
admiral?  Was  his  lordship  asleep,  when 
the  noble  lord  commanding  the  squadron 
in  America,  was  impliedly  censured  by  an 
hon.  friend  of  his  (governor  Jc^nstobe) 
fyr  returning  to  New  York,  with  an  equal 
force,  and  thereby  permitting  D'Estaing 
to  escape  from  him  into  Boston  ?  Did  the 
noble  lord  forget  the  direct  charges,  made 
by  the  same  hon.  gentleman  against  the 
commander  in  chief,  for  going  to  the 
southward,  instead  ef  favouring  another 
general's  operations  from  Canada?  Did 
the  noble  lord  not  hear  the  very  last  night, 
a  learned  gentleman  near  him,  high  in  his 
lordship's  confidence,  (Mr.  Dundas^  avow 
his  former  sentiments,  respecting  tKe  ge- 
neral's retreat  from  the  Jerseys,  and  his 
going  to  sea  instead  of  forcing  his  way  to 
Philadelphia  by  land  ?  In  short,  was  there 
hardly  a  debate  of  any  consequence  dur» 
log  the  session,  in  which  some  direct  or 
implied  censure  had  not  been  passed  on 
the  horn  general  or  his  noble  htotlrar? 
What,  then,  could  the  noUe  lord  mean  I 
Was  he  in  earnest  when  he  made  such  as- 
sertiiKis  ?  or  did  his  lordship  and  the  other 
aoble  lord  near  him,  the  American  secre- 


tary, intend  to  shield  thismselves  frdm  A« 
consequences  of  their  own  miscarriagei 
and  incapacity,  under  genend  loose  ex- 
pressions of  approbation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  hon.  general,  while  they  were  secretly 
endeavouring  to  whi^r  away  his  reputa- 
tion, and  to  lepresent  him  and  the  other 
hon.  general  as  the  real  authors  of  all  our 
present  national  distress,  and  of  the  loss 
of  America?   Were  not  the  runners  of 
administration,  their  tools  and  emissaries, 
in  that  House  and  out  of  it,  constanUy 
empl<^ed  in  this  dirty,  treacherous  and  in- 
sidious occupation?  Were  not  a  whole 
leflon  of  newspqptf  writers   and  pam- 
^eteers   in   constant    noiinisterial    pay, 
m  order ^ to  efect  this  base  purpose?— 
For  his  part  there  was  not  a  week  but 
some  scurrilous  pamphlet,  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  plau^le  reasoning,  pompous 
expressions,  misrepresentiUicuis,  and  artfiU 
invectives  against  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  was  left  at  his  house. 
The  authors  were  known,  and  were  known 
to  be  under  the  wing  of  government  f  paid 
and  caressed*  plac^  aad  pensioned  by 
them;  one  in  particular  no  leas  distm* 
guished  for  his  spirit  of  adventure,  than 
hk  various  services,  he  meant  a  worthy 
northern  baronet,  who  occasionally  acted 
in   the    character   of    fudge,    historian, 
pamphleteer,  and  recruiting  officer.    Such 
were  the  men,  sudi  were  the  means,  em- 
ployed to  blast  the  character  of  great  and 
meritorious  offlcevs:  such  were  the  af- 
fected language  and  insidious  arts  of  ad^ 
ministration.    They  basely  endearoured 
to  efiect  in  private,  what  they  dare  not 
own  in  public    They  heaped  commenda- 
tions in  that  House  on  the  hen.  coo- 
DMmder  in  chief,  while  they  exerted  every 
effort  by  indirect  means,  to  disrobe  him  of 
his  honour  aad  reputation  out  of  it ;  and 
permitted  daQy,  without  contradiction  or 
even  pretending  to  support  their  own  o^ 
nions,  aecusations  to  be  made  against  hiay 
in  the  fkce  of  the  nation. — After  putting 
these  several  facts  in  various  pomts  <n 
view,  and  conduding,  d^at  the'enquity 
ought  for  Ihese  reasons  to  be  proceeded 
upon ;  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  point 
of  order,  in  which  he  laid  it  down  as  a 
clear,  indisputable  rule  of  proceeding  in 
that  House,  that  a  committee  was  always 
bound  by  the  order  of  feferenee  made  to 
it;  otherwise  there  would  be  two  contra* 
dictory  powers  and  cladbtng  Jurisdictioiis 
in  the  same  body,  a  doctrine  too  absurd 
and  monstrous  to  be  beard  with  patseaee. 
Agre.tpanoftheb««ne.«ftl«tH»- 
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was  transacted  by  committees*  particalarly 
by  committees  of  the  whole  House;  il^ 
therefore,  it  should  be  adopted  as  parlia- 
medtary  law,  that  what  the  House  enter- 
tuned  in  one  instance  and  referred  to  a 
committee*  was  so  |pr  controulable  by  that 
committee,  as  that  tnc  huter  had  an  option 
to  disobey  the  order  of  reference,  all  bu- 
siness would  be  at  an  end ;  and  as  often 
as  circumstances -affi)rded  a  pretence  the 
pA>ceedings  of  that  House  would  be  in- 
volved  in  endless  confusion  and  contests. 
He  begged  the  House  would  seriously  re- 
flect how  &tal  it  might  prove,  if  it  did  not 
preserve  a  proper  controul  over  its  several 
constituent  parts.  He  x>bserved  besides^ 
that  it  would  be  treating  the  other  House 
with  contempt*  to  send  a  message  for  learve 
to  examine  one  of  its  members,  to  th» 
subject  Boatter  of  certain  papers  then  be- 
fore a  committee*  and  for  the  consent  of 
the  member  himself^  and  yet,  alter  both 
reouests  were  granted*  refuse  to  hear  him. 

Sir  Grey  Cooper  spoke  to  the  question 
of  order.  He  contended  that  the  order  of 
the  House  and  the  sense  of  the  committee, 
were  by  no  means  incompatible  with  each 
other,  or  contradictory:  that  the  com- 
mittee was  still  in  being,  and  had  reported 
nothing ;  that  it  mi^t  report  its  reasims 
to  the  House,  why  lord  ComwaUia  eould 
not  be  examined ;  and  that  consequently, 
either  in  point  of  fbrm  or  substance,  the 
committee  had  not  exceeded  its  powers. 

Earl  Nu&mt  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
theproceecungs  of  the  committee.  He  never 
heard*  till  upon  the  present  occasion  and 
theother  night*  that  a  committee  was  bound 
literally  ^to  obey  the  order  of  the  House*  or 
to  report,  if  they  did  not  think  proper.  His 
memory  did  not  at  present  help  him  to  any 
particular  instance  to  support  his  opinion ; 
but  if  the  Journals  were  searched,  he  made 
no  doubt*  but  a  great  number  of  prece- 
dents would  be  found  in  support  of  his 
doctrine.  He  recurred  to  his  arguments 
of  the  preceding  debate ;  said  that  mat- 
ters of  great  consequence  were  yet  to  be 
brought  into  parliament;  that  the  atten- 
tion of  mmisters  would  be  drawn  not  only 
from  them*  by  distracting  it  with  such  a 
variety  of  <^ects*  but  tfiat  the  very  being 
ind  preservation  of  the  nation*  from  the 
hostile  attacks  of  a  powerful  foreicn  foe, 
imial  be  neglected*  whfle  the  whole  time 
of  mmisters  was  spent  in  that  House* 
iqH>n  a  fhutfess  eB(|uiry ;  whidi  let  it  ter- 
minate as  it  might,  could  answer  no  other 
purpoai^  but  that  (flaying  the  foundation 
of  gnealer  embarrassKientBy  and  the.  Qving 


a  superiority  to  our  eoemies*  which  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  by  any  other  means. 
He  sineei-ely  believed  there  was  not  a  * 
single  person  in  that  House  who  wished 
any  such  thing;  nor  one  who  saw  the 
proceeding  upon  the  present  enquiry  in  the 
light  thai  he  did,  who  would  not  join  with 
him  in  a  vote  for  its  dissolution.  Besides, 
though  the  particulars  mentioned  by  an 
hon.  gentleman  had  been  exactly  as  stated* 
he  never  could  be  persuaded,  that  the  par- 
ticular feelings  of  any  man  or  men*  for 
their  personsJ  honour,  oiforded  ground 
sufficient  for  risking  the  safety  of  the 
state,  to  the  gratification  of  those  feelings* 
bethar  rank*  character*  or  public  stations 
ever  so  respectable.  He  was  always 
against  enquiries,  as  long  as  he  knew  any 
tmng  of  parliament ;  he  was  frequently  a 
witness  to  their  pernicious  e&cts.  He 
was  against  the  late  enouiry  inta  the  con- 
duct of  his  hon.  friena*  admiral  KeppeL 
He  was  against  the  enquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  noble  lord,  the  vice-admiral* 
and  the  hon.  commander ;  and  so  much 
so,  that  he  would  sooner*  if  the  matter 
came  &irly  to  be  weighed*  between  the 
interest  and  honour  of  the  nation  and  the 
interests  and  honour  of  his  old  and  inti- 
mate friend  the  admiral  of  the  blue*  con^ 
sent  to  have  his  feelings  hurt,  than  haeard 
the  most  essential  interests  of  thb  country* 
in  order  to  have  them  satisfied. 

Mr.  Fox  answered  that  part  of  the  noble 
lord's  speech,  which  rested  the  impropriety 
of  the  present  enquiry,  upon  the  supposed 
interruption  it  would  give  his  Majesty's 
confidential  servants*  in  planning  and 
executing  measures  for  the  good  of  their 
country.  He  believed  that  the  noble  lord* 
and  every  other  person  in  that  House 
who  liad  the  honour  or  interest  of  liis 
country  at  heart*  were  perfectly  con- 
vmced,  that  they  had  vecy  strong  and 
cogent  reasons  to  lament  that  the  present 
ministers  \uA  ever  planned  or  ever  exe- 
cuted. It  would  have  been  a  most  f<^- 
tunate  drcnmstance  for  the^nation,  that  the 
nd>le  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon*  and  the  no-  . 
ble  American  secretary  near  him,  had 
been  in  the  situation  supposed  by  his  hon. 
friend;  that  thev  had  been  asleep  in  that 
House  or  out  of  it,  the  day  (me  or  both  of 
them  planned  diis  accursed  American  war; 
that  they  had  been  embarrassed  with  de* 
bates  in  that  House,  while  they  were  de- 
liberating upon  measures  of  ruin,  folly* 
and  naticmal  disgrace.  He  believed  ia  his 
conscience*  that  it  would  have  been  happy 
for  their  country  that  they  had  never  b^ 
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born. — Bat  surely,  the  nbble  lord  is  not 
ft^ouB  in  the  motives  he  has  assigned  for 
putting  a  stoD  to  the  present  enquiry? 
Does  nis  lordship  pretend  to  believe  or 
foretel,  should  the  present  enauiry  go  on, 
that  ministers  will  be  less  indolent,  less  in- 
capable, or  regardless  of  the  public  con* 
cems  i  His  lordship  is  better  informed ; 
experience  has  long  since  convinced  him 
of  the  contrary.  He  secretly  smiles,  when 
he  talks  in  this  strain.  The  reasoning 
built  on  such  a  supposition,  is  indeed 
highly  laughable,  and  can  make  no  im- 
pression on  those  who  hear  the  noble  lord 
rise  in  that  House  and  gravely  urge  sueh 
an  argument,  but  sentiments  of  mirth  and 
good  humour;  for  instead  of  being  in 
town,  when  effective  measures,  directed  to 
rigorous  exertions,  and  a  proper  employ- 
ment of  our  national  strength  and  resources, 
ought  steadily  to  engage  their  attention, 
the  two  noble  lords  and  the  rest  of  their 
brethren  in  the  cabinet  will  fly  from  the 
fisitigues  of  this  office ;  they  will  be  amus- 
ing themselves  at  their  country-seats,  for 
weeks,  perhaps  months  together ;  and  the 

Seat  business  of  the  nation  will  be  lefl  to 
e  care  of  a  few  clerks  in  (^ce ;  or  if 
■  they  should  in  their  respective  retreats 
turn  their  attention  at  all  to  public  affiurs, 
it  will  be  only  to  devise  means,  not  for  the 
defeat  of  their  enemies,  but  to  defeat  en- 
quiries into  their  blunders,  incapacity  and 
neglect  in  parliament.  The  last  summer 
in  particular,  when  the  very  fate  of  this 
country  was  at  stake,  when  we  were 
threatened  with  an  invasion,  he  was  well 
informed,  that  for  weeks  together,  there 
was  not  a  single  cabinet  minister  so  near 
town  as  50  miles ;  but  if  they  had  been 
nearer,  was  it  not  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  persons  who  were  to  consult,  delibe- 
rate, and  determine  by  common  consent 
only,  could  consult,  deliberate,  and  advise 
their  sovereign,  when  they  were  thus  sepa- 
rate i  If  any  man  could  suppose,  that  any 
good  could  proceed  from  such  counsels,  he 
pitied  him,  if  he  was  sincere ;  if  not  he 
would  forbear  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  such  a  man. 

He  then  stated  the  necessity  there  was 
for  going  into  an  enquiry.  The  noble  lord 
in  the  buie  ribbon  had  repeatedly  staked 
himself  to  that  House  on  the  issue  of  the 
American  war.  He  had  called  for  a  large 
fleet  and  numerous  army;  they  were 
granted;  but  America  was  lost,  25,000 
fives  had  been  thrown  away,  and  upwards 
of  SO  millions  had  been  expended.  But 
to  come  directly  to  a  later  period^  the 


noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  American 
department,  when  he  came  into  office,  had 
specially  pledged  himself  to  that  House, 
not  merely  to  a  general  promise  of  suc- 
cess, but  afterwards,  in  differ^t  stages  of 
the  business,  pointed  (mt  the  means.     Such 
an  army  under  sir  W.  Howe;    such  an 
army  under  general  Burgoyne,  from  Ca- 
nada, to  co-operate  with  the  grand;  the 
people  in  the  colonies  were  loyally  dis- 
posed ;  Washington  could  not  recruit ;  he 
nad  offered  SO/,  a  man,  but  could  procure 
none  to  enlist,  even  upon  such  exorbitant 
terms.     8ir  Guy  Carleton  would  have  a 
force  under  bis  command  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  province  of  Quebec ; 
and  afterwards  the  expedition  down  the 
North  River  would  consist  of  a  chosen 
corps  of  veterans  of  12,000  effective  men ; 
besides  the  great  advantages  which  would 
be  derived  mm  the  assistance  and  friend- 
ship of  the  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  intended  route.    When  questioned 
upon  the  great  line  of  public  measures, 
(naving  declared  his  intention  to  breathe 
a  difierent  spirit  into  those  which  prevailed 
when  he  was  called  into  his  Majesty's 
councils)  what  force  he  meant  to  employ  i 
his  answer  was,  '<  Whatever  force  the  ge- 
neral thinks  may  be  adeauate.''    After  the 
first  campaign,  when  asxed  what  appear- 
ances of  success  there  were  ?   his  lordship 
answered,  **  every  appearance  of  a  success- 
ful and  decisive  campaign."     Now,  if  nei- 
ther'the  foix;e  was  adequate,  and  his  lordship 
knew  that  he  could  not  expect  a  success- 
ful campaign,  it  will  follow,  that  he  not 
only  deceived  the  general,  and  concealed 
his  sentiments,  but  by  so  doing,  he  acted 
a  most  criminal  part,  and  is  responsible  to 
the  House  and  the  nation,  for  all  the  blood 
and  treasure  we  have  thrown  away.    What 
is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  enquiry  ?     To 
hear  the  evidence  of  men  on  the  spot,  in 
high  command ;   to  shew  in  thb  first  in- 
stance that  the  general  was  not  culpable, 
because  his  force  was  not  adequate,  and 
that  the  noble  lord  deceived  the  House, 
because  when  he  told  them  that  he  had 
every  prospect  of  a  successful  campaign, 
he  had  a  letter  in  his  pocket  from  the  ge- 
neral, telling  him,  <*  that  no  successful 
campaign,  nor  an  end  to  the  war,  could 
be  expected,  unless  the  noble  lord  sent 
out  a  very  considerable  reinforcement  to 
bis  assistance,''  which  reinforcement,  at 
the  time  he  promised  a  successful  and  de- 
cisive campaign,  he  was  pre-determined 
not  to  send.    The  evidence  contained  in 
the  papers  went  directly  to  those  facto* 
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The  noble  lord's  correspondence  shewed^ 
that  he  entertained  opinions  diametrically 
opposite  to  those  stated  in  the  general's 
letter.  Hovr,  then,  was  it  possible  to 
come  at  the  truth  without  examining  those 
who  were  in  high  command,  and  were  pre- 
ient  on  the  spot  ?  The  testimony  of  lord 
Comwallis .  was  necessary  to  prove  the 
truth  or  fallacy  of  those  contradictory  as- 
sertions. He  could  describe  the  country, 
^  the  obstructions  and  difficulties  the  com- 
mander in  chief  had  to'contend  with.  In 
fact,  he  and  his  brother  officers,  so  far  as 
their  testimony  applied  to  the  force  re- 
quisite to  insure  a  successful  campaign, 
Were  competent,  and  the  only  proper  evi- 
dence to  determine  the  opinion  of  the 
House  on  the  measures  of  ministers,  and 
the  means  they  furnished  for  carrying  them 
into  execution,  and  of  the  possibility  or 
impossibility  of  executing  them. 

General  'Burgoyne  entered  into  a  detail 
of  the  inouisitorial  powers  vested  m  that 
House.  The  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon 
bad  acknowledged,  that  the  House  was 
competent  to  enquire  into  certain  points, 
and  for  certain  purposes;  that  it  had  a 
right  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  minis- 
ters, but  not  of  military  men ;  of  measures 
of  state,  but  not  of  their  execution.  This 
acknowledgment,  in  his  apprehension, 
amounted  to  just  nothing ;  for  if  the  end 
of  the  enquiry  presented  a  complex  object, 
respecting  measures  of  state  and  measures 
of  execution,  either  of  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  judge  of,  but  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  other:  then  the  conclusion 
was  demonstrably  clear,  that  the  conduct 
of  ministers  could  not  be  decided  upon, 
without  knowing  how  far  their  military 
plans  had  been  well  or  ill  executed ;  nor, 
vice  versa,  could  those  plans  be  judged  of, 
without  being  first  informed  how  far  their 
plans  had  or  had  not  been  practicable. 
This  was  the  light  the  matter  struck  him 
in,  nor  did  he  see  how  it  was  possible  to 
avoid  the  alternative;  consequently^  the 
noble  lord's  argument,  taken  as  relative  to 
one  great  transaction,  was  a  substantid 
negative  upon  the  whole  of  any  further 
proceeding  in  an  enquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  ministers  and  generals ;  and  his  ac- 
knowledgment of  an  inherent  inquisitorfal 
power  being  vested  in  that  House,  amount- 
ed to  the  acknowledgment  6f  a  power 
which  was  never  to  be  exercised ;  or  if 
exercised,  could  not  be  directed  to  any 
substantial  purpose;  because,  if  the  House 
had  no  right  to  call  for  the  necessary 
proofs,  an  which  only  it  could  determine. 


it  was  the  same  as  saying,  that  It  should 
not  determine. 

The  other  noble  lord  (Nugent)  had 
been  more  fair  and  open;  his  lordship 
denied  that  any  such  inherent  power  exist- 
ed;'  he  avowed  directfy  that  the  House 
h^d  no  r%ht  to  enquire  into  military  mat- 
ters, to  effect  a  civil  purpose,  or  any  pur- 
pose ;  and  pushed  his  argument  still  far* 
ther  upon  the  {principle  thus  avowed ;  for 
when  Dy  referring  to  former  enquiries,  he 
seemed  to  allow  that  they  were  founded 
in  precedents;  he  drew  an  argument  from 
the  im|>lied  fact,  against  the  propriety  of 
exercising  such  a  power.  His  lordship 
said,  he  tiever  knew  any  benefit  derived 
from  enquiries,  as  long  as  he  had  sat  in 
parliament ;  they  might  be  productive  of 
great  mischief,  they  could  be  productive 
of  no  good. 

The  question,  so  far  as  those  arguments 
applied  to  parliamentary  enquiries,  was 
thus :  has  such  an  inquisitorial  power  exist- 
ed  coeval  with  the  constitution  r  To  prove 
that  such  a  power  was  vested  in  the  House, 
he  begged  leave  to  state  to  the  committee 
a  few  mstances  in  support  of  his  doctrine 
from  the  Journals  of  that  House.  He 
should  not  go  into  remote  periods  of  our 
history,  to  shew  that  his  doctrine  was  well- 
founded.  He  believed,  there  bad  not 
been  a  single,  parliament^  since  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  m  which  some  such  'power 
as  that  now  contended  for  by  him,  had 
not  been  exercised  in  some  shape  or  other. 
It  was  frequently  exercised  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  particularly  in  that 
of  Charles  the  2nd.  The  pensioned  parlia- 
ment of  that  prince  had,  In  1667,  enquired 
into  the  miscarriage  of  the  Dutch  war,  the 
burning  of  our  fleet  at  Chatham,  and  the 
cause  why  (he  victory  obtainfed  by  the  duke 
of  York,  aflerwards  James  the  2Ad,  was 
not  more  complete  and  decisive.  Early  in 
king  William's  reign,  before  that  prince 
was  seated  firmly  on  the  throne,  an  address 
to  the  crown  was  presented,  in  order  to 
enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  defeat  of 
the  English  fleet  under  lord  Torrington, 
at  Beachy-head.  In  a  few  years  ader,  an 
enquiry  was  set  on  foot,  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Ireland.  Even  afler 
the  glorious  victory  gained  at  La  Hogue, 
by  n^hich  the  marine  power  of  France  was 
broken,  an  enquiry  was  ordered  to  made 
into  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the  officers 
in  that  action.  In  queen  Anne's  reign, 
the  affahr  at  Malaga  and  the  conduct  of 
the  war  in  Spain,  were  made  the  subjects 
of  enquiry.    Tlia  same  spirit  prevailed  in 
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^lat  House,  relative  to  the  miscarriage  ia 
the  Mediterranean,  in  17iS»  under  the 
eommand  of  Mathews  and  Lestock;  and 
f  uch  was  the  exercise  of  the  inquisitorial 
powers  of  that  House,  in  relation  to  the 
conduct  of  the  late  admiral  Byn^  Every 
pne  of  these  were  military  enquiries,  pro- 
perly so  called ;  and  were  likewise  ap- 
plicable to  the  conduct  of  ministers. 

If,  then,  the  inquisitorial  power  of  thai 
Heuse  i^as  undeniably  proved  by  the 
precedents  re&rred  to,  no  doubt  wliatever 
could  arise,  but  two :  first,  whether  it  was 
proper  to  exercise  it  in  the  present  in^ 
ataace  ?  secondly,  whether  it  was  proper 
to  use  it  in  afoy  instance  I  The  noblfc  lord 
in  the  blue  ribbon  was  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  not,  so  far  as  it  respected  military 
points ;  the  other  noble  lord  was  of  opi- 
nion that  no  enquiry  should  be  had  in  that 
](Iouse,  which  was  at  all  relative  or  con- 
nected with  military  matters*  Having 
proved  that  the  House  had  the  power  con- 
tended for,  he  observed  that  there  was 
only  one  question  more  to  be  decided,  and 
{hat  was  the  question  before  the  House. 
Has  this  been  an  improper  power,  im- 
properly exercised  i  and  as  such,  shall  we 
£rom  this  day  forward  divest  ourselves  of 
it?  If  it  should  be  the  opinion  of  the 
House  that  it  was,  all  argument  was  at  an 
end ;  or  is  there  an^jr  circumstance  moved 
in  the  present  enquiry,  which  may  tidce  it 
Gift  of  the  general  ruie,  and  make  it  an  ex- 
ception ?  He  believed,  except  the  noble 
loni  (Nugent)  there  was  not  a  person  in 
the  House  who  would  contend  iot  the 
first ;  and  as  to  the  second,  he  had  not 
heard  a  single  argument,  to  shew  that  a 
suspension  of  this  inquisitorial  power  ought 
to  be  adopted  on  the  present  occasion. 

Here  he  begged  leave  to  enter  into  an 
examioAtiott  of  the  cause  and  object  of 
the  present  enquiry,  so  far  as  it  aifected 
himself,  or  might  affect  the  noble  lord  at 
the  American  department.  That  noble 
lord  had  pls^nned  an  expedition^  from  Ca- 
nada, in  order  to  favour  and  co-operate 
with  the  grand  army  under  sir  W.  Howe, 
The  execution  of  that  plan  fell  to  his 
i^re.  Being  called  upon  for  a  plan,  he 
^delivered  one  to  the  noble  lord.  His 
lordship,  after  considering  it  for  some 
time,  returned  it ;  and  struck  out  the  dis- 
cretionary power  he  reserved,  to  act  as 
times  and  circumstances  might  require. 
The  £oree  proposed  by  him  was  conside- 
rably reduced  whe^  he  received  his  plan ; 
and,  reduced  as  \i  was,  he  never  bad  above 
t|vo-thicds  of  the  forqe  promised  by  the 


noble  lord,  under  his  command,  and  the 
discretionary  power  being  struck  out  of  it, 
the  instructions  were  peremptory  to  maLa 
his  way  to  Albany.  Under  this  plan  he 
Acted,  because  he  thouffht  it  was  his  duty 
to  ohejt  and  proceeded  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  The  consequence  of  which, 
was,  after  encountering  a  ereat  number  oiS 
difficulties,  arising  from  hb  force  bein^ 
inadequate,  he  was  at  last  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  enemy  at  Saratoga* 
How  then  did  the  matter  rest  between 
him  and  the  noble  lord  ?  The  noble  lord 
contends,  that  he  did  not  act  under 
peremptory  orders ;  that  his  force  waa 
adequate  to  the  service  he  was  to  perform  ; 
and  that  consequently  the  miscarriage  lay 
at  his  door.  This  was  a  fair  state  of  tbo 
question,  he  believed,  and  was  a  ¥erj 
proper  matter  for  the  JHouse  to  determiae 
upon. 

If  the  present  committee  was  dissolved, 
is  It  not  plain,  that  ministers  durink  firom 
the  enquiry  ?  The  only  pretence  or 
colour  tney  uree  is,  the  commander  in 
chiePs  (sir  W.  Howe)  conduct  caxmot  bo 
the  subject  of  any  enquiry  in  this  H^usay 
because  there  is  no  accusation  made  agaiast 
him;  though  the  House  was  competent 
to  enquire,  his  own  conduct  cannot  b% 
enquired  into,  because  he  cannot  be  tritd 
till  released  from  his  military  engsffementa 
to  the  rebel  congress ;  and  when  lie  shall 
be  fireed  from  that  engagement,  a  military 
tributial,  not  that  House,  wiH  be  the 
proper  place  to  have  his  conduct  empiired 
iqto ;  for  if  he  should  be  found  blaaoeable, 
it  is  only  a  court-martial  that  can  pasa  anjf 
censure  or  inflict  any  punishment  upo» 
him*- 

He  denied  evei^  one  of  the  premisasr 
The  commander  in  chie^  as  well  as  him- 
self, had  been  accused  both  within  mA 
without  that  House.  He  had  been  most 
unjustly  and  cruelly  accused  by  a  leamad 
gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  th^  last  night 
the  committee  sat.  The  noble  lord  in  the- 
blue  ribbon  said,  the  only  purpose  the^ 
committee  could  sit  for,  would  be  to  hear 
accusations  against  ministers ;  none  had 
been  made,  coase<]uently  the  committeoir 
for  the  reasons  assigned  before,  could  sit 
to  no  purpose.  He  dem'ed  it :  minister^ 
if  they  refused  to  proceed,  were  accused. 

He  was  accusea  by  the  learned  gentle- 
man witii  the  loss  of  an  army;  be  da- 
maged justice  V  and,  he  trusted,,  would 
obtain  it  from  tlukt  Heuse  and  his  cauotry* 
He  was  criminated  ia  the  &ce  of  the  na- , 
tloA ;  and  he  demaklei  andiatreateitha 
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justice  of  the  House^  that,  thus  pubHcly 
accused)  he  might  be  permitted  to  excul- 
pate himself.  Kthe  noble  lord,  or  minis- 
ters in  general,  called  for  specific  charges 
i^ainst  themselves,  they  would  find  them 
coupled  with  the  justification  of  his  con- 
duct. He  was  entrusted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  a  measure;  he  failed  in  the  execu- 
tion. His  justification  was,  that  the  force 
was  inadequate  to  what  was  necessary. 
The  blame,  as  it  had  been  often  repeated 
in  that  House,  most  lie  somewhere,  if 
he  proved  that  he  acted  under  peremptory 
orders,  and  that  he  had  done  every  thing 
to  execute  them  in  his  power;  that  the 
plan  was  impracticable  in  itself,  for  want 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  commander  in 
chief,  which  was  understood  to  form  a 
part  of  it;  or  if  practicable,  that  the  force 
was  inadequate ;  it  would  then  rest  with 
the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  American 
department,  and  those  who  by  their  coun- 
sels gave  birth  to  the  measure,  to  excuU 
pate  thetnselves.  These  considerations 
contamed  every  thing  necessary  to  justify 
an  eAquiry,  and  if  ministers  shrunk  from 
,  it,  the  deduction  wag  eq^ual  to  the  evidence 
arising  from  mathematical  demonstration, 
that  they  were  conscious  of  their  ov/n 

Silt  or  incapacity.  He  wished,  there- 
"e,  to  impress  this  important  considera- 
tion on  the  House,  that  he  was  earnestly 
desirous  of  having  an  opportunity  to  justify 
himself,  which  if  he  should  be  so  happy  as 
to  do,  it  would  involve  in  it  ground  suffi- 
cient to  atiquire  into  the  motives  of  their 
conduct.  He  did  not,  however,  stand 
forth  as  an  accuser;  he  wished  to  prove 
his  own  innocence;  let  ministers  then 
look  forward  to  the  inference,  and  see 
how  far  it  behoved  them  to  account  to 
that  House  and  the  public,  for  the  lote  of 
the  northern  army. 

Lord  G.  Germain  denied  that  he  had  ever 
iiccused  the  hon.  general  with  the  failure 
of  the  expedition ;  but  since  the  hon.  gen- 
tleHQdn  had  provoked  an  enquiry,  he  had 
Mo  itianner  of  objection ;  and  hoped  to  be 
abte  to  prove  the  contrary  of  what  had 
be^n  asserted,  to  the  satisiaction  of  that 
tlou&e  and  the  public,  he  meant,  when  the 
hon.  gentleman  should  be  amenable  to  a 
military  tribunal.  An  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  lately  with  greiat  energy,  and 
with  ms  usual  ability  (Mr.  Fox)  said,  that 
he  had  withdrawn  his  confidence  from  the 
comtnander  in  chief,  long  before  his  re- 
signation, &at  he  should  say  in  that  House, 
that  the  force  sent  to  America  would  be 
adequate  to  the  service,  and  that  he  had 


deceived  that  House  by  promising  a  sue* 
cessful  issue  to  the  ensoing  campaign.  He 
always  spoke  with  great  caution  when  he 
rose ;  he  often,  declined  to  speak,  but  was 
strongly  urged  by  his  feelings,  when  he 
did  rise:  there  were  some  situations  in 
which  it  wonld  be  neither  wise  nor  prudent 
to  remain  silent.  Such  he  looked  upon 
the  present  moment  to  be.  He  did  not 
mereiv  rise  to  answer  the  hon.  gentleman^s 
speech,  the  facts  be  should  particularly 
speak  to  having  been  ur^ed  in  the  narrative 
oSf  the  commander  in  chief,  the  first  day  the 
committee  met.  He  trusted,  that,' without 
offence,  he  might  answer  such  of  them  as 
particularly  related  to  himself.  Whatevei* 
he  said  in  parliament,  respecting  his  hopes 
of  success,  he  was  well  warranted  to  say 
by  the  hoil.  commander's  own  letters, 
copies  of  which  were  on  the  table.  He 
had  given  him  the  strongest  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, previous  to  the  surprize  of  the  cat!- 
tonment  at  Trenton.  It  was  true,  that 
after  the  affair  at  VVTiite  Plains;  when  the 
rebel  army  was  all  otie  ad  annihilated,  Jh^ 
dehiandea  a  large  reinforcemeht,  15  or 
20,000  men ;  but  for  his  toart,  against  an 
enemy  flying  on  every  side,  scarcely  a 
battalion  in  any  one  body,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  victorious  well-disctplinedarniy.  coin* 
bined  with  the  infdrmatlon  of  persons  well 
informed  on  the  spot,  and  ori  his  own 
jud^ent,  he  thought  then,  and  how,  th^t 
ftuch  a  requisition  ofi  the  part  of  the  coih- 
tiiander  iti  chief  ought  not  to  be  complied 
with;  and  to  shew  that  his  opinion  was 
not  peculiar  to  him  and  the  rest  of  his 
Majesty's  servants,  it  was  well  known,  that 
at  uie  very  period  alluded  to,  such  was 
the  low,  desperate  state  of  the  rebels,  that 
they  secretly  sent  a  deputation  of  three 
persons  to  the  general,  to  inform  him  that 
they  had  consulted  the  cohgress  on  the 
occasion,  who  had  consented  to  permit 
them  to  receive  the  King's  troops  into 
Philaddphia.  This  circumstance  was^  he 
begged  leave  to  say,  a  very  strong  one  in 
support  of  his  opinion,  for  if  the  &;eneral 
in  the  tide  of  success,  which  run  so 
strongly  in  his  favour,  had  followed  his 
advantages  properly  up,  by  crossing  the 
Delaware,  and  had  possessed  himself  of 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  which  at  that 
time  would  have  been  the  consequence  of 
the  possession  of  Philadelphia,  he  thought 
both  now  and  then,  that  ne  was  well  war- 
ranted in  assuring  that  House,  that  we 
had  a  fair  prospect  of  a  successful  cam- 
paign, and  of  the  happy  termination  of 
the  war  in  the  course  of  it.    But  all  oilr 
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hopes  were  blasted  by  that  unhappy  affiiir 
at  Trenton;  and  that  event  began  in  the 
first  instance,  what  the  surrender  at  Sara- 
toga fatally  completed  in  the  last. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign 
alluded  to,  that  of  1777>  it  was  impossible 
to  send  the  reinforcement  desired.  The 
time  was  too  short.  But  supposing  that 
the  force  was  inadequate  to  enect  the  pur- 
poses of  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellion  in 
one ''campaign,  it  was  not  inadequate  to 
every  purpose ;  at  le&st  ministers  had  a 
right  to  thmk  and  say  so.  After  marching 
up  to  Washington's  entrenchments,  and 
abandoning  every  measure  for  compelling 
him  to  leave  that  strong  position ;  a  monm 
was  lost  by  that  unsuccessful  attempt,  and 
returning  to  New- York.  The  next  step 
taken  by  the  general  was  to  proceed  td 
aea,  where  he  continued  another  month ; 
and  instead  of  going  up  the  Delaware,  and 
landing  at  Wilmington  or  Newcastle  in  the 
Delaware,  another  month  was  lost ;  so  that 
when  the  operations  of  the  campaign  were 
commenced,  it  was  almost  time  to  think  of 
going  into  winter  quarters.  Indeed,  the 
ev^Dt  proved  it ;  for  with  a  series  of  suc- 
cesses it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to 
continue  operations  of  any  real  conse- 

guence  in  the  field ;  and  th^re  was  nothing 
e  had  more  at  heart,  or  more  warnily 
ur^ed  and  pressed  on  the  commander  in 
chief,  than  that  of  commencing  his  opera-^ 
tions  as  early  as  possible^  In  fact,  he  coulcl 
ieasOy  allow  fpr  ac<;idents  in  war ;  t^e  sur- 
prise of  the  post  ^t  Trenton  caipe  within 
that  description;  jthe  return  from  tbe 
"^h^te  Plains  might  be  justified  from  the 
diflBculty  of  canving  on  military  operations 
in  an  hostile  and  uninhabited  country ;  but 
as  to  th^  southern  expeditipn,  so  far  as  it 
related  to  the  ^wo  delays  alluded  to,  he 
confessed  he  did  not  at  the  time,  nor  did 
be  to  this  minute  understand  it.  It  must 
have  been  that  circurpstance  alone  the 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)  alluded  to, 
when  he  said  he  had  withdrawn  his  con- 
fidence from  the  commander  in  chief;  for 
it  was  the  only  one  on  which  he  had  been 
silent.  He  took  no  notice,  he  expressed 
ilo  approbation  of  the  measure,  because 
he  neither  at  the  time,  nor  to  the  moment 
he  was  speaking,  could  even  guess  at  the 
motives  which  had  induced  him  to  under- 
take the  southern  expedition  in  the  manner 
now  described.  Nay,  when  asked  where 
the  general  was,  or  what  he  was  doing,  he 
said,  he  knew  no  more  of  either  than  any 
person  in  the  Street.  He  hoped  the  lion, 
general  would  not  be  suTpiised  at  the  ex«- 


pression,  when  by  the  papers  on  the  table 
It  appeared  that  he  had  not  received  a  single 
lineirom  him  for  two  months  and  six  days, 
from  August  the  '22d  till  October  the  28tb. 
When  tlie  lion,  general  first  proposed  the 
expedition  to  the  southward  (8th  of  May, 
1777,)  it  was  true  he  talked  of  landing  in 
the  Delaware ;  but  by  the  last  dispatch,  he 
declared  his  intention  of  debarking  in  the 
Chesapeak,  (16th  of  July)  which  he 
said  he  preferred  to  that  of  the  Delaware. 
He  would  therefore  submit  it  to  the  can- 
did judgment  of  tbe  House,  whether  re- 
ceiving a  letter  dated  in  Uie  middle  of  July, 
of  an  intended  operation  which  within 
every  common  rule  of  probability,  must 
have  taken  place  at  least  in  the  first  in- 
stance, withm  a  very  few  days,  he  had  not 
a  right  to  be  astonished  at  a  silence  of  two 
months. 

If  the  hon.  gentleman  ( Mr.  Fox)  wanted 
to  know  why  ne  had  withdrawn  what  he 
called  his  confidence  from  the  commander 
in  chief,  he  informed  the  hon.,  gentleman, 
that  that  was  the  reason ;  though  he  did 
not  withdraw  it  in  any  other  manner,  than 
forbearing  to  applaucra  measure  which  he 
could  not  approve,  because  he  did  not 
understand  it.  He  did  not  mean  to  pre- 
judge the  hon.  commander.  He  made  no 
doubt  but  he  acted  very  properly ;  but  in 
justification  of  himself,  he  thought  it  was 
incumbent  upon  him,  to  explain  why  he 
withheld  his  approbation  fnot  his  confi- 
dence) pf  a  measure,  whicn  till  he  heard 
it  accounted  for,  be  was  utterly  at  a  Iom 
to  reconcile, 

He  said  that  he  saw  no  good  reason  for 
proceeding  farther  in  the  present  enquiry ; 
he  approved  of  every  otner  part  of  the 
hon.  commander's  conduct.  He  might 
have  his  reasons,  and  very  good  ones,  for 
acting  in  the  manner  he  did.  The  House 
seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  his  conduct 
throughout ;  and  he  cheerfully  acquiesced 
in  the  opinion.  If  it  had  not,  he  thought 
that  this  House  was  not  the  proper  tribu- 
nal to  enquire  into  and  decide  upon  such 
matters.  The  other  hon.  general  had  ac- 
cused him ;  he  was  ready  to  meet  the 
charge,  and  defend  himself.  He  did  not 
accuse  the  hon.  general ;  but  whenever  U(9 
was  in  a  proper  situation  to  make  a  charge, 
and  to  submit  his  military  conduct  to  any 
tribunal,  he  pledged  himself  that  he  would 
not  shrink  from  an  enquiry  into  his  own 
conduct  It  was  a  duty  due  to  that  House 
and  the  nation,  ta  give  every  possible  sa- 
tisfaction, in  order  to  know  to  whom  the 
los9  of  the  northern  army  was  imput^ble^ 
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It  was  a  subject  of  the  very  fitst  import- 
ance ;  but  the  period  was  not  arrived,  nor 
would,  till  the  hon.  gentleman  should  be 
rdeased  from  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  convention  agreed  to  with  the 
rebel  general  at  Saratoga.—- Of  course,  as 
no  charge  had  been  made  against  the  com- 
mander in  chief  and  the  noble  lord  the 
vice-admiral ;  and  as  the  hon.  general,  who 
commanded  the  northern  expedition,  was 
amenable  to  no  judicature,  parliamentarv, 
civil,  or  military,  in  this  country,  he  should 
{ive  his  dissent  against  resuming  the 
enouiry. 

Sir  William  Howe^  after  referrwg  to 
some  letters  on  the  table,  in  which  he  had 
acquainted  the  noble  lord  in  the  beginning, 
that  a  grenter  force  would  be  necessary  to 
carry  on  operations,  leading  to  any  thing 
like  a  decisive  campaign;  and  In  tne  fur- 
ther progress  lamenting  that  it  was  sp 
badequate  to  what  he  nad  a  right  to  eX' 
pect  at  an  earlier  period,  being  disap- 
pointed even  in  the  madequate  reinforce- 
ments promised  by  the  noble  lord^  an- 
swered tlie  fact  respecting  the  pretended 
invitation  from  the  inhabitants  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  he  said,  had  been  fabri- 
cated by  himself,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
enemy.  He  forced  the  invitation,  and 
sent  a  person  with  it,  that  the  coatents 
might  faU  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  in 
order  to  deceive  general  Washington,  and 
alarm  him  for  his  own  safety,  on  account  of 
traitors  within,  and  a  powerful  enemy  from 
without. 

Lord  North  said,  he  never  denied  that 
an  Inquisitorial  power  was  vested  in  the 
{louse;  he  was  fully  persuaded  of  the 
contrary:  what  he  contended  for,  was, 
that  such  a  power  was  never  exercised 
upon  any  occasion,  but  when  a  jealousy 
arose  in  parliament  that  the  executive  was 
remiss  in  its  duty,  and  suppressed  enquiry 
in  order  to  screen  great  state  criminals ; 
^hen  and  then  only,  it  was,  that  parliament 
mterposed  between  the  executive  and  the 
nation,  in  order  to  brins  persons  so  favour- 
ed or  screened  to  public  justiccf.  No  one 
bad  stated  such  a  ground  for  the  present 
enquiry;  tDl  it  was  stated  and  proved,  all 
^guments  for  the  exercise  of  a  power,  not 
cdled  for  upon  that  account,  was  in 
hU  opinion  contending  <lirectly  for  the 
absolute  exercise  of  a  conditional  rights 
not  disputed  nor  denied  in  any  instance,  iq 
which  It  was  accompanied  with  that  condi- 
tion, that  of  a  willingness  and  desire  not  to 
call  favourite  officers  to  account  for  their 
<nilitary  conduct. 


Mr.  Ri^hi/  n9w  arose,  and  spoke  first 
to  the  point  of  order.  He  said  it  was  not 
only  competent  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  to  refuse  to  proceed  upon  an 
order  of  reference,  but  to  the  lowest  com- 
mittee up  stairs,  upon  road,  navigation, 
and  enclosing  bills.  Every  day's  expe- 
rience proved  it;  for  nothing  was  more 
usual  than  for  committees  to  be  appointed 
to  enquire  into  facts  stated  in  petitions, 
and  to  report,  and  those  committees  dis- 
solving themselves,  and  never  takine  any 
notice  of  the  matters  so  referred,  and  that 
even  without  statins  a  single  reason. 

He  then  proceeded  to  answer  general 
Burgoyne,  on  the  subject  of  his  ccMnplaints 
against  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
American  department.  He  said  that  he 
was  against  any  enquiry  into  the  hon.  ge- 
neral's conduct  in  his  absence ;  but  think- 
ing that  a  fault  must  have  happened  some- 
where, pledged  himself,  whenever  that 
gentleman  returned  to  England,  that  he 
would  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom^  or 
endeavour  to  do  it  as  far  as  lay  in  his  powei^. 
He  was  of  the  same  opinion  still ;  but 
when  he  found,  tliat  all  enquiry  so  far  as 
it  rdated  to  the  hon.  general,  and  of  course 
to  every  other  person  concerned  in  the 
disgraceful  convention  of  Saratoga  was 
suspended*  tiU  the  •commander  was  released 
from  his  engagement  to  the  rebel  Con- 
gress ;  he  saw  at  once  the  utter  impossibi- 
lity of  proceeding  further  in  that  business ; 
a  convention  in  its  nature,  manner  and 
consequences,  more  pernicious,  dishonour* 
ablci  and  destructive,  than  this  country 
ever  before  experienced.  The  hon.  gene- 
ral had  complained  of  the  personal  cruelty 
shewn  him  m  that  House,  and  lamented 
the  fate  of  the  gallant  army  under  his 
commani}.  As  to  the  first,  he  could  not 
see  any  cruelty  whatever  that  had  been . 
sliewn  him.  Had  not  he  lost  one  of  the 
best  disciplined  and  appointed  armies  that 
was  ever  sent  from  tliis  country?  Had 
not  he,  by  his  rashness  and  imprudencet 
led  them  into  insurmountable  difficulties  i 
Had  not  he  been  the  occasion  of  inflicting 
a  greater  punishment  on  the  British  soC 
diery,  than  any  other  which  could  have 
possibly  befallen  them  ?  Had  not  he  led 
them  into  the  terms  of  ignominious  capti- 
vity, by  ordering  them  to  pile  up  their 
arms  in  the  face  of  a  despicable  enemy,  an 
undbciplined  militia :  a  militia  compose4 
of  the  worst  of  all  enemies,  a  rebel  militia 
armed  against  their  sovereign  and  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  this  country  ?  The 
hon.  general  pretended  to  lam^t  th^  ffite 
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of  the  unham)^  sbarere  of  his  misfortunes^ 
of  ^ich  he  nimself  had  been  the  cao^; 
but  what  proofs  could  he  adduce,  unless 
mere  words  might  pass  for  proofs,  tfiat  his 
feelings  were  correspondent  to  his  profes- 
sions r  Had  not  he  left  them  to  their  fate, 
to  the  resentment  of  a  perfidious  and  im- 
placable enemy  ?  Whj  did  not  he,  like  a 
man  and  a  soldier,  share  their  misfortunes 
and  their  fate  ?  While  thev  were  confined, 
insulted,  and  suffering  unaer  every  species 
of  indignity  and  mortification,  was  not  he 
enjoying  himself  in  all  the  amusements 
and  pleasures  of  the  first  metropolis  on  the 
globe  ?  or  conscious  of  present  impunity, 
was  not  he,  day  after  day,  by  factious  ef- 
forts, and  unfair  and  fdse  misrepresenta- 
tions, endeavouring  to  clog  the  wheels  of 
government,  and  thereby  attempting  to 
throw  that  blame  upon  ministers,  which 
solely  originated  with  himself?  He  added, 
if  the  hon^  general  was  permitted  to  be 
heard  in  his  defence,  before  he  was  in  a 
situation  to  be  punished,  it  Would  amount 
to  this ;  that  however  criminal  he  might 
appear,  no  one  step  could  be  taken  against 
him,  unless  at  the  pleasure  of  the  rebel 
Congress,  while  ministers  would,  if  found 
incapable  or  neglectful,  be  liable  to  mstant 
censure. 

After  having  gone  largely  into  these 
circumstances,  he  said,  it  was  with  infinite 
reluctance,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
differ  from  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  rib- 
bon and  the  other  noble  lord  at  the  head 
of  the  American  department.  He  was 
present  the  other  night  when  the  Question 
was  carried  against  calling  in  lora  Corn- 
wallis.  He  neither  spoke  nor  voted,  be- 
cause no  accusation  had  been  made  against 
tlie  commander  in  chief:  not  but  he 
thought  the  proceeding  a  very  extraordi- 
nary one  to  mbve  for  a  committee  to  order 
papers  to  be  referred  to  it ;  U>  order  wit- 
nesses to  attend;  to  apply  to  the  other 
House  fof  the  attendance  of  one  of  its 
members  to  be  examined  expressly  to  the 
subject  matter  of  those  papers,  and  yet 
afterwards  refuse  to  hear  nim.  He  had 
nevertheless  his  doubts  in  what  manner  to 
conduct  himself;  and  for  that  reason  went 
aw^y  without  voting ;  but  now  they  had  ' 
all  vanished,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  noble  ' 
lord,  the  American  secretary,  rise  in'  his  ' 
place,  and  make  a  specific  and  direct  ac-  ' 
ciisation  against  the  commander  in  chief; 
and  avowing  openly,  that  he  had  with- 
drawn his  confidence,  and  withheld  his 
approbation,  on  account  of  those  specific 
cliarges,  his  operations  to  the  southward ; 


the  carrying  them  by  Chesapeak,  and  hig 
not  corresponding  with  him,fi9r  two  months 
and  six  days.  After  such  a  charee,  so 
made,  in  such  an  assemblv,  in  the  face  of 
the  nation,  it  would  indeed  be  cruelty  and 
the  last  species  of  injustice,  not  to  hear 
the  hon.  general  in  his  defence ;  for  whidi 
reason,  he  should  vote  that  lord  Comwid- 
lis  be  called  in. 

General  Bttr^oyne  replied  warmly  to 
Mr.  Rigby's  insinuations  of  deserting  hk 
army  in  their  captivity.  He  was  here  for 
the  purpose  of  vindicating  their  behaviour 
and  his  own  honour,  both  which  had  beefi 
scandalously  aspersed.  To  see  himself 
disgraced  without  a  hearing,  the  most  abo- 
minable falshoods  circulated  against  him, 
denied  a  share  in  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try, though  no  circumstance  of  his  Mtua- 
tion  prevented  him  that  honour;  these 
were  the  luxuries  he  enjoyed ;  and  if  there 
was  a  man  who  thought  them  enviable, 
who  thought  that  they  did  not  ffive  thorns 
to  the  pillow  and  bitterness  to  the  cup,  he 
had  more  philosophy  or  less  sentiment 
than  had  been  allotted  to  himself.  He 
concluded  with  insisting,  that  the  hon. 
ffentleman,  after  such  a  speech,  was  bound 
m  honour  to  continue  his  support  to  the 
enquiry. 

!Lora  North  rose,  he  said,  to  defend  his 
former  opinion ;  but  the  House  would  not 
hear  him,  though  he  rose  five  or  six  times ; 
and  his  lordship  was  at  length  obliged  to 
sit  down.  Ilie  question  being  put  upon 
colonel  Barry's  motion,  it  was  carried 
almost  unanimously,  without  a  division. 

May  6.  The  House  went  again  into 
the  Committee  this  day,  and  also  on  the 
1 1th.  The  whole  of  the  Examinations 
that  took  place  would  be  too  voluminovs 
fbr  insertion:  we  shall  therefore  present 
the  reader  with  the  substance  of  what  came 
o'ut  upon  the  Enquiry.  The  officers  who 
were  examined  were  the  following^  whd 
were  also  called  in  the  order  that  we  state 
them :  viz.  earl  Cornwallis,  major  general 
Grey,  sir  Andrew  Spape  Hammond, 
major  Montresor,  chief  engineer,  and  sir 
George  Osborne,  a  member  of  the  House. 
Their  testimony,  taken  together,  went  to 
the  establishment  of  the  following  points 
of  fact,  or  of  opinion  : — That  the  force  sent 
to  America  was  at  no  time  equal  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  country-i-That  this 
proceeded,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
general  enmity  and  hostih'ty  of  the  people, 
who  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  aver- 
sion to  the  government  of  Great  Britain ; 
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and  also  from  the  nature  of  the  eountry, 
which  was  the  most  difficult  and  impracti- 
cable, with  respect  to  military  operations, 
that  could  possibly  be  coDceived — That 
these  circumstances  of  country  and  peo- 
ple rendered  the  services  of  reconnoitring, 
of  obtaining  intelligence,  of  acouiring  any 
previous  knowledge  that  could  oe  depend- 
ed on  of  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground  which  thev  were  to 
traverse,  along  with  the  essential  object  of 
pocuring  provisions  and  forage,  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  and  in  some  respects  im- 
practicable—That this  latter  circumstance 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  army  to 
carry  on  Its  operations  at  any  distance 
from  the  fleet ;  at  least,  without  the  full 
possession,  on  both  its  sides,  of  some  navi- 
gable  river ;  and  that  its  operations  were 
much  retarded,  and  frequently  endan- 
gered, by  being  generally  constrained, 
through  the  circumstances  of  roads  and 
country,  to  march  only  in  a  single  co- 
lufflo. 

It  also  went  to  the  establishnoent  of  the 
following  particular  paints,  in  direct  coo- 
tradictson  to  several  charges  which  bad 
been  made  against  the  conduct  of  the 
eonunaiMler  in  chief,  viz*  That  the  rebel 
Haes  and  redoubts  at  Brooklyn,  in  Long 
Island,  oa  the  27th  of  August  1776,  were 
in  sock  a  state  of  streogdi  and  defence, 
that  any  immediate  attack  upon  them> 
without  waiting  to  roakeproperi^proaches, 
and  withont  the  artillery,  scaling  ladders, 
aoLes,  and  other  articles  necessary  to  the 
service,  would  have  been  scarcely  less 
than  ao  act  of  desperate  rashness-^-That 
lord  Comwallis's  halting  at  Brunswick, 
when  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  in  the  same 
year,  was  necessary,  ae  well  with  respect 
to  the  condition  of  the  troops  in  point  of 
fintigue  and  provision,  as  to  theur  number, 
and  the  posts  which  it  was  first  necessary 
to  occupy,  in  order  to  preserve  their  com- 
munication;^ and  that  his  passing  the  De- 
laware, and  advancing  to  Philadelphia, 
when  he  afterwards  arrived  at  Trenton, 
was  utterly  impracticable,  from  the  total 
want  of  boats,  and  (^all  other  means  for 
that  purpose — That  the  going  by  sea  to 
.  Philadelphia  was  the  most  eligible,  if  not 
the  only  method,  which  could  have  been 
adapted  for  the  reduction  of  Penneylvaoia, 
and  that  the  Chesapeak  was  a  more  eligi- 
ble passage  than  the  Delaware-«-That, 
from  the  strength  of  the  highlands,  and 
other  circumstances^  the  attempt  of  going 
^p  the  North  River  tow^ds  Albany,  while 
Wasbiagteii  was  at  hand  with  a  strong 


array,  to  profit  of  all  the  advanti^ea 
which  ft  must  afford,  would  have  been 
diifioult,  dangerous,  and  probably  found 
impracticable  in  the  event. — And  that  the 
drawing  of  general  Washington  and  his 
army  near  300  miles  from  the  North  River 
to  the  defence  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the 
most  effectual  diversion  that  could  have 
been  made  in  favour  of  the  northern  army ; 
and  at  the  same  time  held  out  the  greatest 
m*obabili1^  that  the  desire  of  protecting 
Philadelphia  would  have  induced  him  to 
hazard  a  general  action;  an  event  so 
long  and  so  ardently  coveted,  as  the  only 
means  which  could  tend  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  speedy  conclusion,  and  which  every 
other  measure  had  been  found  incapable 
of  producing* 

May  13.  Mr.  De  Grey  be^ed,  before 
the  House  went  into  the  Conunittee  •» 
the  American  war,  to  submit  a  prc^^osi*^ 
tion  for  calling  to  the  bar  persons  to  be 
examined  to  sevesal  points  which  had 
been  spoken  to  by  witnesses  called  upoot 
to  give  evidence  by  the  honourable  com* 
maader  in  chief.  He  therefore  woold 
move  for  the  attendance  of  general  Ro- 
bertson. 

Mr.  Burke  condemned  this  mode  <^ 
proceeding  as  irregular  and  unfair;  re- 
marked that  there  were  several  precedent 
stages  of  the  business  in  which  such  a 
proposition  would  have  come  with  great 
propriety,  if  it  had  been  accompanieowitk 
a  fair,  honest  avowal,  of  the  intention  of 
proving  the  misconduct  of  the  hon*  gene* 
ral;  but  while  ministers  affected  in  the 
most  warm  terms  to  applaud  his  military 
conduct,  they  were  now,  by  a  side  wind^ 
in  a  late  stage  of  the^  examinat(6o,  pre- 
paring to  defeat  and  invalidate  evidonee 
which  they  asserted  thej  believed. 

Mr.  Dundae  said,  this  was  the  most  ex- 
traordinary language  he  ever  heardy  con- 
sidering the  hotu  gentkman  from  whom  ii 
came.  The  hon.  commander  moves  for 
an  enquiry  into  his  conduct,  and  producer 
evidence  at  the  bar  in  his  own  justification* 
Ministers  oppose  the  enquiry  in  the  be- 
ginning; but  very  properly  acquiesce  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  House,*  contrary  to 
their  own  jud^ent.  This  ex  parte  evi- 
dence is  received;  and  now,  when  mi- 
nisters wish  to  have  full  and  impartial  in- 
formation, an  hon.  gentleman,  who  all 
alow  professed  the  roost  earnest  desire 
for  fliU  and  iospairtial  infonBation,  is  the 
ve^  person  who  sets  his  face  against  it. 

Mr.  Btifke  said^  he  had  for  aeoie  lioke^ 
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Cit  alwajt  attended  to  what  fell  from  the 
raed  gentleman  with  great  pleasure; 
because  it  had  the  same  effect  upon  him, 
as  if  in  a  camp,  he  heard  the  report  of  a 
gun  fired,  it  would  call  him  to  his  quar- 
ters, and  warn  him  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  Ministers  were  obliged  to  the 
learned  gentleman,  who,  particularly  when 
another  learned  gentleman  was  absent 
(the  Attorney  General)  answered  the  end 
of  a  courier,  and  announced  the  real  in- 
tentions of  his  friends  in  high  oflBce.  The 
gun  was  fired,  the  courier  was  arrived ;  the 
mask  was  drawn  aside ;  and  the  learned 
gentleman  had  in  part  revealed  intentions 
Uiat  would,  a  few  days  since,  have  been 
disavowed  in  the  most  open  and  direct 
terms.  He  thought  that  tnis  was  fair  and 
honourable  war,  if  the  mode  of  making  it 
had  been  earlier  adopted.  But  what  was 
the  truth  of  the  transaction  ?  Witnesses 
had  been  summoned  to  attend  before  the 
Easter  recess ;  the  committee  had  already 
sat  three  weeks,  and  now,  in  almost  the 
Tery  last  stage  of  the  business,  so  far  as 
tiie  commander  in  chief  was  concerned, 
without  previous  notice  or  communication, 
ministers  for  the  first  time  give  an  inti- 
malion  of  calling  other  witnesses,  in  order 
to  disprove  the  evidence  delivered  at  the 
bar.  ' 

Mr.  Welbore  EUis  could  not  help  exr 
pressing  his  astonishment  at  the  inconsis- 
tent conduct  of  the  hon.  gentleman;  A 
very  few  days  only  had  intervened  since 
the  hon«  gentleman  was  loud  in  his  de- 
mands: **  Give  us,*'  said  he,  «*  a  general 
enquiry ;  let  evidence  of  every  kind,  and 
given  in  any  manner,  be  received.  Let 
ministers  and  their  firiends  exert  thera- 
aelves,  it*(s  a  duty  they  owe  to  themselves 
and  the  nation.  They  oppose  the  present 
enquiry,  because  it  will  proceed  on  evi- 
dence ex  parley  but  that  cKn  be  only  a 
pretence;  if  the  evidence  be  ex  parte^ 
that  will  be  their  fiiult,  who  under  that 
pretence  wish  to  evade  the  enquiry.  Will 
not  they  be  at  liberty  to  call  what  wit- 
nesses they  may  think  necessary  for  their 
own  justification,  &c.  ?'*  lliis  was  the  pre- 
valent language  which  came  from  the  op- 
posite beaches,  hitherto ;  yet  monstrous 
as  it  was  to  conceive  or  believe,  on  the 
fixed  appearance  of  a  desire  in  ministers 
to  vindicate  their  conduct,  the  very  same 
hon.  gentleman  who  was  so  strong  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  propriety  of  admitting 
every  species  of  evidence  which  is  likely 
to  IcAd  10  truth  and  justtcoy  is  the  very 
first  to  complain. 


Mr.  Burke  replied,  that  the  hon.  gen<« 
tleman  misunderstood,  he  would  not  say 
misrepresented  him;    because,  he  knew 
his  candour  and  correctness  in  debate  too 
well  to  impute  to  him  any  such  intention. 
He  agreed  entirely  in  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that 
enquiries,  if  they  were  instituted  for  any 
good  or  honest  purpose,  ought  to  be  firee, 
general,  and  impartial ;  but  it  was  not  the 
principle  he  found  fault  with,    but    the 
manner  in  which  it  was  pursued.     Why 
not  summon  witnesses  in  some  precedent 
stage,  dhd  not  now,  as  it  were  at  the  very 
tail  of  the  business,  take  <the  hon.  com- 
mander by  surprise  ?  Why  not  give  no- 
tice '^efore  the  recess  ?    Why  not  after  the 
examination  of  lord  Comwallis  and  o£  ge- 
neral Gray  ?  And  lastly,  why  not  after  the 
evidence  given  by  sir  Andrew  Hammond, 
and  major  Montresor?    No:    ministers, 
conscious  of  their  incapacity  and  criminal 
nedect  in  conducting  the  American  war, 
endeavoured  to  stifle  all  enquiry  ;     but 
when  Uiey  found,    complacent    as   that 
House  was,  and  prompt  as  it  had  often 
been  in  its  obedience  to  the  mandate  of 
the  possessors  of  power,  that  there  were 
some  requests  which  bore  the  marks  of 
guilt  and  insolence  on  ^e  very  face  of 
&em,  they  instantly  changed  their  plan. 
We  fight  best,  said  they,  after  a  defisat. 
We  have  given  repeated  assurances  to  the 
general,  that  we  think  his  conduct  highly 
meritorious.    We  led  him  to  believe,  that 
no  step  would  be  taken  on  our  part ;  and 
under  that  idea  we  know  his  evidence  is 
nearly  closed,  and  we  will  now  call  wit- 
nesses to  the  bar,  to  controvert  every  syl- 
lable thai  has  b^en  said  there. 

Sir  Richard  Sutton  observed,  that  the 
enquiry  had  taken  a  very  different  turn 
since  the  arguments  alluded  to  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  came  from  that  side  of  the 
House.  It  was  absurd  to  talk  of  wit- 
nesses, when  no  enquiry  was  intended,  but 
what  might  be  gone  into  npon  the  corres- 
pondence on  the  table.  The  sense  of  the 
House,  however,  had  totally  changed  the 
nature  of  the  business.  Witnesses  had 
been  examined  to  matters  of  fact  and 
opinion,  to  military  manoeuvres,  to  tiie 
propriety  of  plans,  and  the  execution  of 
them.  Ministers  were  therefore  in  a  very 
difierent  situation;  yet  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's argument,  if  it  meant  any  thing 
more  than  mere  amusement  and  plea- 
santry, amounted  to  this :  ministers  were 
for  receiving  no  parole  evidence ;  but  the 
House  have  determined  to  receive  paroW 
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^denoe ;  consequently  ministers  have  na 
right  to  examine  witnesses  in  order  to 
Justify  themselves  against  accusations, 
either  iroph'ed,  or  directly  made.  It  was 
sufficient  to  statct^  such  arguments  and  con- 
clusions, in  order  to  shew  their  absurdity. 
Were  they  permitted  to  pass  current  m 
that  House,  they  would  operate  to  the 
utter  subversion  of  every-Trt-inciple  of 
justice  and  every  dictate  of  common  sense. 
Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  surprise,  that 
his  hon.  (Hend  near  him,  could  waste  a 
single  moment  upon  a  matter,  which,  to 
say  the  worst  of  it,  could  only  be  consi- 
dered as  a  mere  informality  in  the  mode 
of  proceeding.  Let  the  enquiry,  in  God*s 
name,  proceed.  Let  the  most  ample  in- 
fdmnation  be  received  from  every  quarter, 
and  through  every  channel.  Let  every 
man  of  every  descnption,  who  was  in  a  si- 
tuation either  in  America  or  Europe, 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  knowmg 
any  thing  relative  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  papers  on  the  table,  be  called  upon  to 
give  his  testimon}r  at  that  bar.  If  he 
knows  a  fact,  let  him  relate  it ;  if  he  has 
an  opinion,  let  him  give  it.  What  shape 
does  the  whole  subject,  taken  in  a  fair  and 
impartial  view,  present  itself  in  ?  We  have 
lost  America.  We  have  lost  25,000  men. 
We  have  spent  upwards  of  30  millions  by 
this  accursed  American  war.  Who  has 
been  the  cause  of  its  miscarriage?  Is  not 
that  the  question  ?  Who  led  us  into  this 
war?  Ministers.  What  were  our  motives 
for  entering  into  and  prosecuting  it  hi- 
therto ?  The  repeated  assurances  of  mi- 
nisters, that  the  war  was  practicable; 
that  the  means  for  Insuring  success  were 
adequate ;  ^that  the  issue  would  be  cor- 
respondent. 

When  called  upon,  what  do  ministers 
urge  in  their  justifioation  \  The-  war  was 
practicable ;  tne  means  you  gave  us  were 
adequate  to  the  attainment  of  the  given 
object  ?  The  war,  had  the  plans  been  as 
well  executed  as  they  were  wisely  con- 
ceived, would,  nay  must,  have  been 
crowned  with  success.  We  have  kept  our 
iiEUth  with  parliament,  so  far  as  it  depended 
upon  our  own  exertions ;  and  if  the  war 
miscarried,  it  has  not  been  our  fault.  Still 
more<;  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  American  depart- 
ment, the  last  day  this  business  was  agi- 
tated in  this  House  \  Did  not  the  noble 
lord,  instead  of  defending  his  own  eon- 
duct,  accuse  the  commander  ^in  chief 
with  special  acts  of  misconduct  and  neg- 
lect? Did  not  he  charge  him  with  waiting  hU 

[VOL.  XX. ] 


time  to  no  purpose  in  the  Jerseys,  aiid  with 
going  round  by  Chesapeak  instead  of  going 
up  the  Delaware ;  and  conclude  that  from 
the  delay  occasioned  by  these  measures, 
the  advantages  which  might  be  derived 
from  the  campaign  of  1777  were  lost,  and 
our  victories  rendered  of  no  avail ;  in 
short,  that  we  commenced  the  campaign 
in  Pennsylvania,  when  we  should  have 
been  thinking  almost  of  providing  winter 
quarters  ?  What,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  the  answer  of  the  hon.  commander  ? 
I  could  hot  have  proceeded  up  the  Dela- 
ware. I  was  compelled  to  go  by  Chesa- 
peak. I  c-ould  not  have  forced  the  enemy 
at  Quibble  Town,  without  suffering  a  n'eat 
and  a  certain,  loss,  and  running  inhnite 
hazard.  Why  so  ?  Because  my  rorce  was 
inadequate.  I  told  the  noble  lord  fre- 
ouently,  that  it  was  inadequate,  and  for 
that  reason,  that  no  decisive  campaiga 
could  be  expected. 

What  is  tne  language  of  the  noble  lord  ? 
Tou  say  you  want  a  reinforcement  of  15 
or  20,000  men  ;  but  I  know  you  must  be 
miAken:  you  want  no  such  force.  I 
have  better  information  than  you.  You 
can  recruit  your  army  in  Pennsylvania. 
iTou  might  have  sent  a  stronger  detach* 
ment  to  the  Highlands,  or  have  carried  on 
your  operations  by  the  North  River.  You 
lost  a  month  from  your  retreat  from  Quib- 
ble Town,  till  you  embarked  at  Staten  Is* 
land ;  and  you  lost  another  month  by  your 
going  by  sea,  or  at  least  going  round  by 
Chesapeak,  instead  of  delMurking  at  New- 
castle or  higher  up  the  Delaware. 

What,  then,  is  the  object  of  the  present 
motion  ?  to  bring  witnesses  to  your  bar ; 
and  for  what  purpose?  to  prove  that  the 
noble  lord,  the  American  secretary,  Vaa 
right — to  prove  that  the  hon.  commander 
and  the  noble  lord  the  admiral  were  mis- 
taken. The  motion  is  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  extremely  proper  for  several  rea* 
sons.  It  will  amount  to  a  fair  issue,  and 
the  examination  of  the  witnesses  intended 
to  be  moved  for,  will  form  one  part  of  the 
evidence.  I  must  confess  that,  till  the 
noble  secretary  stood  forth,  our  proceed- 
ings bore  rather  an  aukward  appearance. 
It  was  a  committee  moved  for  by  two  re- 
spectable members  of  this  House,  con- 
cerning their  military  conduct  in  high 
situations  of  command ;  they  called  and 
examined  several  witnesses  to  several  ma- 
terial parts  of  their  conduct.  But  still 
something  was  wanting.  Ministers  gave 
high  testimonies  in  their  favour.  No  man 
accused  the  noble  admiral  and  hpaourable 
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geseral ;  or  if  there  was  apy  thiqg  whicb 
could  be  fairly  interpreted  into  an  accuaa* 
^on,  the  &ct  or  facts  were  not  specified. 
Jit  amounted  to  no  more  than  loose  de- 
sultory conversations.  The  noble  secre- 
tary hitherto  remained  silenL  His  lord- 
ship, however,  at  length  adopted  a  mu^h 
more  manly  part;  when  he  found  that  the 
House  had  determined  to  proceed,  he 
boldly  stood  forth  as  an  accuser  in  the 
nftanner  I  have  just  been  describing.  One 
thing  more  only  remained  to  be  done,  that 
was  an  avowal  on  his  part,  of  his  intention 
to  prove  as  well  as  accuse.  IJis  hon. 
friend  has,  with  his  permisston,  taken  the 
first  introductory  stq>  in  this  busmess ;  he 
has  moved  for  the  attendance  of  general 
Robertson,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
him  touching  military  matters;  adding 
Aat  he  means  to  move  for  the  attendance 
of  seyeral  others  in  the  military  and  civil 
line.  I  like  this  for  my  part,  because  it 
looks  as  if  the  noble  lord  was  in  earnest ; 
that  be  was  determined  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  House,  and  j^ot 
trust  to  a  corrupt  majority  (were  it  iiftiis 
lordship's  power  to  obtain  one)  in  his  fa- 
Tour,  and  to  screen  himself  by  means  so 
dishonourable  and  disgraceful. 

We  ought  not  to  prejudge  the  noble 
lord,  the  hon.  commander,  the  noble  ad- 
miral, nor  administration.  We  cannot 
without  manifest  injustice,  without  betra)^- 
ng  the  honour  of*^ parliament,  and  sacri- 
ficing the  dearest  interests  of  this  country, 
judge  till  we  hear  all  parties ;  nor  then  un- 
less we  resolve  with  one  intentk>n,  to  judge 
without  prejudice  or  partiality. 
.  As  matters  now  stand,  it  will  in  matter 
of  form  be  necessary  to  allow,  tliat  the 
dainis  of  this  country  over  the  colonies 
were  well  founded;  that  the  measure  of 
coercion  was  a  wise  one ;  that  it  was  prac- 
ticable in  the  execution,  and  that  the 
means  w^e  adequate. '  I  know,  however, 
that  America  is  lost,  and  the  nation  ap- 
parently at  the  eve  of  destruction,  but  as 
to  the  cause  of  our  disasters,  I  shall  sus- 
pead  all  opinion  till  I  hear  the  evidence  on 
both  sides ;  then  and  tfien  only  will  it  be 
competent  for  me  to  decide,  and  draw  a 
^r  line  between  accusation  and  recrimi- 
nation. 

Lord  George  Germain  said,  he  dis- 
claimed the  idea  of  being  aa  accuser;  he 
had  been  attacked  in  &at  House,  and 
without  doors,  as  the  cause  of  ^e  miscar- 
riage of  the  American  war ;  and  when  he 
stated  facts  in  argument,  when  he  called 
witnesses  to  thoseft^aodireQSoned  upon 


them^  he  was  only  defending  hinasell^  not 
accusing  a^y  naan.  He  formed  opinioot 
upon  what  he  deemed  good  information  i 
he  M^as  not  yet  convinced  that  his  infor- 
mation was  unfounded.  If  witnesses  were 
called  to  amhepticate  that  information,  it 
was  oply  in  his  own  justification.  He 
never  tnought  the  House  competent  tQ 
judge  of  military  matters,  nor  ev^r  would* 
He  submitted  oowever ,  to  the  sen^e  of  the 
House,  because  he  was  persuaded  they 
acted  properly,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  ac- 
quiesce :  but  when  ex  parte  evidence  w^ 
received,  he  was  free  to  maintain,  that  the 
mode  of  defence  ought  to  be  adequate  to 
the  mode  of  attack;  in  that,  and  thai 
sense  only,  he  wished  that'  military  mei» 
migbt  be  examined.  His  lordship  said* 
that  the  main  object  of  his  desire,  tmjt  wit' 
nesses  should  be  called,  was  to  rescue  the 
loyal  and  meritorious  sufferers  in  Ameriai 
firom  the  genial  censure,  or  implied  oen*^ 
sure,  passed  upon  them  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses at  the  bar  ^general  Gray)  who  af* 
firmed,  that  America  was  "  almost  unam- 
mous"  in  their  resistance  against  the 
claims  of  this  country.  This  was  a  lan- 
guage he  would  never  hear  without  en« 
deavouring  to  prove  how  ill-founded  it  was.. 
This  was  the  motive  for  wishing  that  other 
witnesses  might  be  called*  He  was  con^ 
scions  of  the  purity  of  his  own  intentions^ 
he  had  nothing  to  charge  hknself  with. 
The  papers  on  the  table  would  afibrd  the 
best  proo&  how  far  he  had  acted  right  or 
wrong;  and  he  was  willing  to  trust  the 
event  of  the  enquiry,  so  far  as  it  might  be 
supposed  to  a&ct  him,  to  those  papers. 
But  when  he  heard  the  suffering,  the  v>yti^ 
brave,  and  spirited  inhabitants  of  J^me^ 
rica,  condemned  in  the  lump,  under  the 
description  of  being  inimical  to  the  con-^ 
sUtutional  claims  of  this  country,  it  wae 
hut  an  act  of  commcm  justice  to  endea* 
vonr,  by  every  m>oper  means,  to  set  that 
matter  in  a  true  light.  Men  who  had  been 
banished  and  proscribed ;  men  who  had  so 
repeatedly  bled ;  men  who  had  relinquished 
every  thing  dear  and  valuable,  their  coun- 
try, families,  friends  and  relations;  whe 
had  abandoned  their  property,  and  chosen 
exile  tod  poverty,  in  defence  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  legislative  and  constitutiimal 
rights  of  Great  Britain ;  to  hear  such  men 
so-  unjustly  calumniated,  was  a  language 
he  could  never  endure.  Before  he  sal 
down,  he  said,  that  the  part  of  the  &fU 
dence  he  meant  to  controvert  was  matter 
of  opinion  enly,  which  had  been  dehvered 
at  t^e  baron  thefiratday.    Hia  i&tentio* 
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went  no  fertlier  than  to  meet  one  let  of 
Wmions  with  anotheri  b]r  which  the 
House  would  be  able  to  judge,  w^ch  of 
llie  plirties  were  best  informed. 

Mr.  Fox  recurred  to  the  sanle  argument, 
and  begged  leave  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  noble  lord's  speech.  The 
matter  had  been  fully  explained;  there 
were  two  sides  and  two  barties,  according 
to  the  new  language  of  tne  noble  lord,  but 
no  party  £or  this  much  injured  country. 
For  his  part,  he  should  be  of  no  partjr ;  if 
jnittisters,  by  their  incapacity  attd  obsti- 
nacy, had  lost  America,  hotrever  zealous 
jtheir  friends  might  be  to  support  them, 
jthere  was  no  man  hardy  enough  to  avow 
jt ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  commanders 
were  to  blame,  he  trusted  there  was  no 
jierson  so  factious  as  to  give  them  support, 
iitthe  expence  of  justice  and  their  own 
^nour. 

Lord  Htme  said,  however  strong  the 
Aoble  secretary  miglit  have  been  in  his 
expressions,  he  had  thrown  out  the  most 
iD-tbanded  insinuations  against  him  and 
sir  W.  How^.  They  had  not  made  any 
.charge  against  administration.  They  were 
accused  with  being  the  authors  of  our 
present  misfortunes,  so  far  as  those  pro« 
.eeeded  from  the  miscarriages  of  the  Ame- 
rican war.  They  called  witnesses  to  ex- 
•calpate  themselves,  not  to  accuse  any  man. 
The  general  near  him  had  put  no  other 
iquestions  but  such  as  were  merely  directed 
;to  that  purpose^  If  other  hon.  gentlemen 
asked  questions,  and  the  witnesses  in  an- 
awer  gave  opinions^  he  could  not  see  any 
ground  for  charging  him  and  the  hon.  ge- 
jieral  with  being  accusers.  They  were 
defenders  of  their  own  honour  and  cha- 
racters, not  accusers;  they  had  confined 
their  questions  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  papers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  noble 
lord  stood  forth  as  a  specific  accuser  of 
the  hon.  general ;  notwithstanding  which, 
^e  noUe  lord  turned  the  tables  on  him 
md  the  hon.  general,  and  thereby  com- 
mitted an  act  of  wfaidi  his  lordship  only 
had  as  yet  fomished  an  example:  Lord 
Hoi^e  spoke  to  several  other  points,  arisitig 
fttmi  the  nature  of  the  evidence  already 
gr^eui  and  testified  his  utmost  satisfaction 
iroat  the  noble  lord  had  at  length  ikgfeed 
to  enter  seriously  into  the  enquiry. 

Mr.  -Db  Gro^'%  motion  v^as  then  agreed 
to ;  on  which  he  moved  fi>r  the  attend- 
«ace  of  general  Jones,  colonel  Ducon  and 
m^or  S^ton :  also  for  John  Maxwell, 
Joseph  Galloway,  Andrew  AHeo,  John 
SaimoDyT.M0tri0WA  Enoch  Story^esqrs. 


Mr.  Burke  condenmed  the  calUng  Ame- 
rican refugees,  and  custom-hquse  officers, 
to  the  bar  of  that  House,  in  order  to  im- 
peach and  controvert  the  evidence  of  men 
of  high  rank  in  their  profession,  and  to 
prove  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
people  of  America,  to  support  the  legisla^ 
tive  rights  of  this  country  over  that.    Was 
not  the  dependency  of  America  already 
given  up?    Were  not  acts  for  that  pur- 
pose  recorded  in    the  statutes    on    the 
table  ?  Were  not  commisiSioners  sent  out, 
to  oflbr  a  surrender  of  every  claim  but  what 
immediately  related  to  the  power  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  crown  >  What  then  could 
the  constitutional  rights  be,  which  the 
lo3ral  part  of  the  pe6ple  of  America  con- 
tended for  ?     Not  fbr  the  supreme  right 
of  parliament,  that  had  been  given 'up; 
not  for  a  revenue,  that  had  been  long 
since  abandoned;    not  for  any  political 
legislative  connection,  for  that  had  beeri 
already  negociated  away  by  the  cdhirais* 
sionersy  who  acted  udder  the  conciliator^ 
acts  of  last  session,  and  that  too  in  the 
very  teeth  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  those 
acts ;  for  what  ^n  ?  to  shew  that  a  corpa 
of  mercenaries,  who  would  fight  under  any 
banner,  or  in  any  cause ;  a  few  refugees, 
pensioned  and  supported  by  government, 
and  a  set  of  custom-house  officers,  whose 
very  existence  depended  upon  the  profits 
of  their  places  and  emoluments,  will  prove 
what  ?  that  men  coming  within  those  re- 
spective descriptions  will  give  evidence  of 
the  sentiments  respectively  entertained  by 
them,  of  the  duty,  loyalty,  and  constitu* 
tional  sehtimentii  of  each  other. — He  did 
not  wish  to  insinuate  that  there  might  not 
be   several  respectable  individuals,  who 
were  zealous  in  support  of  the  legislative 
rightsof  this  country ;  but  the  true  test  now, 
and  at  every  former  period  was  this,  and 
this  only ;  werethejr  sufficiently  numerous, 
and  able  to  maintain  the  King's  govern- 
ment against  the  usurped  powers,  suppos*- 
irig  that  it  had  been  restored  by  a  superior 
force  from  this  country?     If  not,  what 
availed    this    warmth    and   profusion    of 
words  ?   Any  thing  short  of  such  a  dispo- 
sition and  ability  united,  signified  just  no* 
thing ;  for  it  amounted  plamly  to  this,  that 
Great  Britain  is  at  the  expence  of  15  or 
18  millions  a  year,  to  wage  a  perpetual  wair 
with  a  clear  decided  majority  of  the  people 
of  America;  and  if  we  should  subdue  them 
in  the  end,  thai  we  must  either  consent  to 
keep  up  a  war  establishment,  to  maintain 
the  superiority  so  dearly  purchased,  or 
have  our  loyal  sidi^ta  there  liable  to 
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ftlmilar  oppressions  totbose,  which  we  had 
put  ourselves  to  so  enormous  an  ezpence 
to  free  them  from.  Was  the  war  with 
America  to  be  contiaued,  without  the 
least  probability  of  success  ?  or  if  attended 
with  success,  what  were  we  to  fight  for  ?  ! 
for  the  power  of  the  crown,  not  for  the  | 
rights  of  parliament.  But  he  begged  the 
soble  Jord^s  pardon :  perhaps  every  pro- 
mise or  offer  was  to  be  withdrawn,  ana  we 
were  a^n  to  contend  for  unconditional 
submission.  The  noble  lord,  in  a  former 
debate,  gave  an  opinion  to  that  purport. 
Whence,  then,  would  bis  aid  be  drawn  ? 
not  from  jthe  loyal  inhabitants  of  America, 
for  they  abhorred  the  idea.  He  doubted 
much,  if  many  of  those  who  composed  the 
provincial  corps,  would  draw  their  sword 
in  such  a  cause.  The  best  afiRscted  in  that 
event  would  soon  become  disaffected ; 
even  the  refugees  and  pensioners  would  be 
ataggered;  he  meant  such  as  were  so  from 
principle ;  and  the  whole  work  would  be 
to  begin  again.  This  country,  at  3,000 
miles  distance,  at  war  with  France,  and 
probably  on  the  eve  of  one  with  other  ! 
powers,  would  be  committed,  in  an  addi-  I 
tional  contest,  with  America  united.  So 
that  the  whole  of  the  noble  lord's  argument 
presented  the  following  alternative :  with 
a  part  of  the  American  loyalists  we  con* 
tinue  the  war,  in  support  of  the  patronage 
of  the  crown ;  or  contending  for'  uncon- 
.  ditional  submission  with  the  whole  united 
force  of  North  America. — He  concluded, 
with  begging  leave  to  put  in  his  claim, 
that  when  the  evidence  was  finished,  minis- 
ters should  not  be  permitted  to  shield 
themselves  undei'  a  pretence  of  its  being 
defective,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
material  witnesses;  the  defect  must  be 
felt  equally  by  both  sides.  Ministers,  by 
caUing  other  witnesses,  had  committed 
themselves  without  reserve;  he  hoped, 
therefore,  that  neither  the  House  nor  com- 
mittee would  pay  the  least  attention  to  so 
fiunsy  a  pretext,  should  it  hereafter  be 
urged  as  a  plea  for,  the  justification  of  their 
conduct.  ^ 

The.  Committee  was  adjourned  to  the 
18th. 

May  18.  The  House  being  in  the  Com- 
mittee; as  soon  as  sir  George  O^me 
had  closed  his  evidence^ 

Sir  William  Howe  rose,  and  observed, 
that  the  noble  secretary  for  the  American 
department,  arapng  other  accusations,  the 
truth  or  iniustice  of  which,  he  did  not  now 
mean  tp  discuss,  had  chjirged  him  with 


neglect  in  not  correspcmding  with  hiniy 
for  upwards  of  two  months ;  and  his  lord^ 
ship  added,  that  it  was  this  circum- 
stance more  than  any  other,  that  induced 
his  lordship  to  withdraw  from  him  his  con- 
fidence: for  his  part 'he  thought  it  would 
have  shewn  much  more  candour  and  inge- 
nuity in  the  noble  lord,  when  he  mentioned 
the  fact,  to  have  likewise  accompanied  it 
with  the  circumstance ;  if  his  lordship  had 
done  so  there  would  have  been  no  necessity 
for  the  present  explanation.  He  did  not 
mean  for  the  present,  to  call  any  more 
witnesses  in  this  stage  before  the  noble 
lord  should  examine  those  on  his  part,  he 
begged  the  indulgence  of  the  committee 
therefore  for  a  mmute  or  two  to  speak  to 
the  circumstance  alluded  to. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  the  day  before  he 
left  New- York  to  proceed  on  the  southern 
expedition,. he  wrote  to  the  noble  lord,  to 
inform  bin)  that  he  was  preparing  to  pro- 
ceed for  Philadelphia,  by  the  Delaware. 
When  he  got  off  the  Capeaof  the  Delaware, « 
which  was  on  the  SOth,  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  acquaint  his  lordship,  he- 
cause  he  was  already  informed  of  his  des- 
tination ;  but  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  and 
the  troops  were  landed  at  the  head  of  Elke^ 
and  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  to* 
wards  the  British  government  known,  be 
sent  home  a  dispatch,  dated  the  30th  of 
August,  which  dispatch  he  understood  liad 
not  reached  the  noble  lord  till  the  2Sth  of 
October ;  so  that,  although  the  noble  lord 
was  two  months  and  more  without  hearing 
from  him,  he  did  not  neglect  his  duty,  for 
he  wrote  twice, within  or  about  six  weeks* 
The  landing  was  not  effected  till  the  25tb9^ 
and  he  thought  that  the  strength  and  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  their  numbers,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants, 
&c.  were  all  circumstances,  worthy  of 
learning  and  conomunicating,  and  ot  de« 
layinff  the  dispatch  for  three  or  four  days. 
He  ^lowedythat  the  noble  lord  was  per- 
fectly founded  in  his  fact;  but  when  htf 
lordship  stated  it^  he.  diiould  have  added» 
that  it  was  no  neslect  in  the  generalt  bat 
accident;  and  sJthough  lie  receifed  no 
letter  from  him  for  upwards  of  two  monthsi 
that  nevertheless  he  had  written  two ;  the 
first  July  the  i6tb,  received  August  16tli» 
from  NjBw^ York ;  the  second,  August  SOlh 
dated  the  head  of  Elke»  and  not  receifed . 
by  his  lordship  till  October  28th. 

Lord  G.  Gemmin  replied,  when  he 
sUted  the  fact  now  alluded  to  by  tbevhoo. 
general,  be  did  not  state  it  as  matter  ot 
accusation^  but  it  merely,  fell  £rom  him  ^ 
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argoment,  ia  answer  to  a  charge. made 
against  bim  by  an  hon.  sentleman,  tiiat 
be  had  withdrawn  his  confidence  from  the 
commander  in  chief.  He  said,  he  was 
surprised  and  very  much  so,  that  he  had 
never  heard  from  the  hon*  commander  for 
two  months  and  six  days.  He  was  free  to 
acknowledge,  that  he  added,  he  knew  no 
more  of  the  honw  commander,  nor  what  he 
was  doing,  than  any  person  walking  the 
streets,  and  if  there  was  Imyheat  in  the 
expression,  on  reconsidering  all  the  cir- 
cumstances he  hoped  he  should  stand  ex- 
cused  in  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  general. 
His  candour  was  impeiached  by  not  men- 
tioning that  though  no  letter  was  received 
yet  two  were  written  within  the  time  de- 
scribed. He  could  not  see  how  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  explain  that  circum- 
stance. He  related  a  ract  in  the  warmth 
of  debate  as  a  matter  explanatory  of  the 
main  subject :  he  was  accused  with  with- 
drawing his  confidence  from  the  hon. 
comroancler,  he  was  giving  his  reasons 
why  he  did  so,  and  among  the  rest  men- 
tioned his  not  hearing  from  him  within 
so  long  a  period ;  this  was  not  accusing 
the  hon.  commander,  but  shewing  the 
cause  of  the  many  very  unpleasant  ideas 
so  long  a  silence  had  createa  in  his  mind. 
The  hon.  commander  says,  why  not  ac- 
hjiowledge  the  writing  of  the  dispatch  ? 
To  this  he  could  only  answer,  that  the 
correspondence  on  the  table  was  open 
to  every  hon.  gentleman ;  and  that  it  could 
hardly  be  expected,  that  in  the  heat  of 
debate,  he  could  carry  in  his  memory  the 
contents  and  dates  of  every  letter  and 
paper  which  related  to  the  present  enquiry. 
.  Lord  jFfotue  then  informed  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  evidence,  on  the  part  of 
the  hon.  general  near  him,  was  closed ;  he 
meant  to  say  so  far  as  he  could  determine 
at  present.  He  begged  leave  to  state  the 
exact  situation  the  hon.  general  stood  in. 
Witnesses  had  been  summoned  to  attend, 
as  many  of  them  were  examined  as  were 
thought  necessary  for  the  information  of 
the  committee  respecting  such  parts  of 
the  hon.  general's  conduct,  as  were  ob- 
jected to.  Since  then,  the  roble  lord  at 
the  head  of  the  American  department, 
thought  proper  to  call  for  the  attendance 
of  several  omcers  and  others  civil  and  mi- 
liUry.  If,  therefore,  on  the  further  exa- 
mination, any  part  of  the  former  evidence 
delivered  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry 
ahould  be  contradicted  or  strongly  contro- 
verted, be  thought  the  hon.  gemral  ought 
to  he  left  at  liberty,  to  meat  .those  facts, 


reasonings,  opinions,  &€.  with  other  evi- 
dence, by  which'  means  the  committee 
being  in  possession  of  every  thing  material 
urged  on  either  side,  would  be  the  better 
enabled  to  determine. 

He  meant  this  reservation  only  as  appli- 
cable to  the  case  of  the  hon.  general  near 
him,  for  the  only  witness  he  thought  ne* 
cessary  to  call  upon  was  sir  A.  Hammond. 
He  was  the  person  to  whom  the  debarka- 
tion of  the  troops  was  entrusted,  and  of 
course  the  fittest  to  be  examined.  Sir 
Andrew's  services  were  wapted  elsewhere, 
for  which  reason  he  should  give  him  no  far- 
ther trouble;  but  if  any  part  of  that  gentle- 
man's testimony  caUea  tor  elucidation,  he 
was  ready  to  rise  in  his  place  to  be  exa- 
mined. Several  gentlemen  had  interrO'< 
gated  sir  Andrew  very  closely;  he  had 
answered  very  fully  as  far  as  he  knew ;  if 
any  doubts  were  still  retained  by  any  of 
those  gentlemen  respecting  that  officer's 
testimony,  he  was  ready  to  supply  his 
place,  and  give  to  the  committee  every 
satisfaction  in  his  power. 

He  could  not  sit  down  at  this  sta^e  of 
the  business,  without  making  a  few  obser- 
vations on  questions  put  by  some  hon.  gen- 
tlemen during  the  sitting  of  the  committee. 
One  of  those  gentlemen,  (governor  John^ 
stoi^e)  had  interrogated  sir  Andrew  very 
particularly  as  to  the  time  lost  in  going 
up  the  Delaware,  and  asked  him  if  at  the 
time  (he  meant  before  tlie  fleet  proceeded 
to  Chesapeak)  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  land  and  water  defences,  the  works  at 
Mud  Island,  the  galiies,  fire-rafts,  &c.  in 
the  Delaware.  On  this  he  liad  but  one 
short  observation  to  make,  that  it  could 
be  hardly  supposed,  that  sir  Andrew  waa 
acquainted  with  the  particular  state  of  the 
works  and  defences  of  the  Delaware,  be- 
fore his  services  rendered  such  a  know- 
ledge necessary ;  that  rested  ^roperlj 
with  him,  as  commander  of  the  fleet.  Sir 
Andrew's  opinion  reached  no  farther  than 
what  came  within  his  own  knowledge.  He 
could  describe  the  construction  and  nature 
of  the  defences  by  land  and  water,  the  re- 
sistance made  by  the  enemy,  and  the  great 
difficulties  the  fleet  and  army  must  have 
to  encounter  with,  had  they  landed  in  the 
Delaware :  the  responsibility  was  his ;  the 
execution  was  sir  Andrew's.  He  preferred 
the  landing  of  the  troops  in  Chesapeak  to 
the  Delaware  ;  when  he  formed  this  reso- 
lution, he  had  his  reasons ;  and  whether 
they  were  cogent  or  unfounded,  was  the 
proper  business  of  the  committee  te 
judge  of. 
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AiTOtfaer hoD.  gentleinan  (sir  R.  Sutton) 
had  interro^teu  sir  Andrew  re9pecting 
the  he%ht  and  rapidity  oTthe  tide  in  the 
JOelaware.  The  apparent  intended  effect 
4>f  that  hon,  gentleman's  question,  was 
somewhat  umisual.  After  examining  the 
witness  For  a  very  long  time  indeed  about 
the  run  of  the  tide  and  its  height  on  the 
spring,  and  finding  that  the  witness  as* 
serted  it  rose  so  many  feet,*  and  run  down 
at  the  rate  of  three  knots  and  a  half  aa 
hour,  the  hon.  gentleman  immediately 
transfers  the  scene  of  examination  tp  Eng- 
land, and  asks  the  witness  about  the  Se* 
rem^  the  Thames,  and  the  Humber,  to  the 
rapidity  and  flow  of  which  the  wttneis  can- 
not particularly  speak.  What,  then,  is 
the  conclusion  to  which  the  bon.  gentle- 
man points?  That  because  the  witness 
exactly  describes  the  circumstances 
touching  the  Delaware,  and  does  not  an- 
dertake  to  describe  the  Thames  and  the 
Humber,  that  the  proof  of  what  he  knows 
afaall  have  no  weight,  because  there  is 
fiomething  else  which  he  does  not  so  cor- 
rectly know,  and  therefore  declines  to  de- 
scribe. It  would  therefore  rest  with  the 
committee,  whether  a  run  of  tide  of  three 
knots  and  a  half  an  hour  was  a  stream  suf- 
ficiently rapid  to  expose  the  fleet  to  immi- 
nent risk  and  danger,  from  the  flre-galHes, 
ships,  and  rafts,  the  whole  of  the  land  de- 
fences, with  the  command  of  the  chevaux 
de  frise,  Stc.  bemg  at  the  time,  in  posses* 
aion  of  the  enemy. 

Another  hon.  gentleman  (Mr^Eden) 
had  put  a  very  temarkable  question  to 
lord  Corowallrs.  He  asked  him  if  sir 
H.  Clbton  had  been  consulted  on  the 
aouthern  expedition ;  or  if  not,  wheiher 
sir  Henry  had  ever  given  t^ny  opinion  re- 
specting it,  or  a  preference  to'the  carrying 
cm  the  operations  of  the  campaign  by  the 
way  of  the  North  River,  in  order  to  co- 
operate with  the  army  under  the  hon.  ge- 
neral over  the  ^ay,  m  his  expedition  from 
Canada?  If  the  hon.  gentiemen^s  question 
wa^  framed  in  order  to  raisie  an  in^renee 
against  the  southern  expeditton,  he  begged 
to  contend,  that  it  could  not  feiirty  support 
any  conclusion  one  way  or  other.  The 
measure  was  a  wide  one,  or  it  was  not.  If 
it  was,  sir  Henry's  opinion  against  it  ee«ild 
not  impeach  the  conduct  of  the  person  who 
planned  it;  if  it  was  not  a  proper  measure, 
It  must  be  censured,  tho\]gn  sir  Henry  had 
privately  or  publicl;^  approved  of  it. 

The  commander  in  chief  stands  respon- 
sible to  that  House  and  the  nation  at  larsey 
lor  his  conducti  as  bis  measures  Were  hia 


own :  he  was  not  obliged  to  coilsoh  waiw 
man.  He  ooaki  not  share  his  respoati- 
bilfty,  nor  was  he  boond  by  his  opinions. 
Officers  in  subordinate  akuations  were  an- 
swerable only  for  the  executioii  of  die 
particuhu*  plans  or  services  entrusted  to 
thetr  care.  Besides^  there  was  anuther 
very  strong  reascm^  Which  rendered  any 

?revious  consultation  onnecessary.      Sir 
lentj  was  left  at  New  Yofk,  and  ai  oc« 
casion  might  ofier,  by  making  n  divermii 
up  the  North  River,  was  to  co-operate 
with  the  army  from    Canada;   so   that 
coupling  jdie  personal  responsibiKty  of  the 
conunander  m  chief  with  the  odier  ar* 
rangements  respecting  the  defence  of  tftii 
province  of  New  Yonc,  he  could  not  pos*^ 
sibly  conceive  what  end  it  could  aniwer  to 
consult  sir  Hemry,  who  was  tb  be  engaged 
in  distant  operations,  upon  the  proprtetv 
of  approacfatoig  PhHadelphiaj  by  Chesapeak 
or  toe  Delaware.    He  did  not  mean  to  be 
\  understood  to  say  whether  sir  Henry  waa 
j  or  was  not  consulted,  or  if  he  was,  wnether 
he  was  €or  or  against  the  iiouthem  ex0e«> 
;  dition,  or  the  l^t  mode  ^  approadra^ 
I  Philadelphia  ?     All  he  wished  to  hoftem 
qpon  the  committee  was  merely  this ;  that 
!  officers  acting  in  respondble  sitvatioiiSi 
I  though  they  may,  are  not  bound  to  con* 
I  suh  Buboirdinate  officers,  who  eannot  from 
!  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  commands 
:  be  answerable  for  more  than  the  executioQ 
I  of  die  particular  measure  with  which  they 
!  may  b^  entrusted.    Snch  is  the  case  beftnt 
the  event  takes  place,  ta)d  most  conthuia 
to  be  the  same  after. 

I  Mr.  Eden  declared  that  the  epitiion 
'  now  stated  so  ably  by  the  noble  lord,  di& 
fered  widely  from  the  sentiments  he  ever 
entertained  of  the  proper  cdnduot  of  a 
commander  in  chief)  in  circuMBtanoel 
such  as  had  been  described  by  bis  lord* 
ship.  He  said,  he  never  ^1^  in  that 
House  but  with  infinite  reluctance ;  but 
ate  he  had  been  personally  alluded  to,  he 
thought  it  was  a  respect  due  to  the  nob^ 
lord  and  that  House,  to  say  a  word  or  two 
in  his  own  justification.  Ihe  mieBdon  h^ 
put  to  lord  Comwallisy  was  in  tiis  opinioa 
a  Very  proper  one ;  for  though  sir  Henry 
Clinton  was  not  to  be  engaged  in  the 
southern  expedition,  befbre  tmrt  fneasa^ 
was  finally  determined  upon,  one  or  both 
these  events  niight  have  taken  place ;  thai 
the  hon.  commander  in  chief,  having  ad- 
vised with  him>  Bxr  Henry's  opinion  miglit 
have  induced  him  to  change  his  plan  and 

fo  to  the  northward,  in  which  case  lir 
letttjt  m  aierfict  of  much  gmitarifl^ 
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porumce  than  staybg  bebind  At  New 
York,  might  have  acted  as  second  ia  com- 
nand  in  the  grand  army.  On  Hie  other 
hand,  though  Uie  expedition  to  the  south- 
ward shouM  in  the  breast  of  the  com- 
^aander  in  chief  have  had  the  preference, 
yet  it  might  be  very  proper  for  the  latter 
to  consult  thepec8<m,  who  in  case  of  death 
pr  any  other  accident  was  to  succeed  him 
in  the  command.  Previous  to  such  a  pos- 
sible event,  he  thought  it  might  have  been 
very  advisable,  that  a  confidence,  con- 
cert, and  funeral  comrounieation  should 
subsist  between  those  officers,  because  if 
it  should  happen  to  take  place,  the  sue- 
ces^r  to  the  oomraand  would  come  to  it 
fvery  way  better  informed  and  instructed. 

Sir  Richard  SuUon  said»  he  did  not  re- 
collect that  hepitt  any  improper  quesUon 
to  sir  Andrew  Hammpnd.  Thai  gentle* 
man,  to  shew  the  danger  the  fleet  and 
transports  would  have  been  subjeet  to,  if 
an  attempt  was  made  to  land  in  &e  Dek- 
wane  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its 
stream  cc»nveying  dovn  firc-sbips  and  fir^ 
rafts,  stated  the  nm  of  the  tide  to  he  three 
knots  and  an  half  an  hour,  it  struck  him 
at  the  time,  that  the  run  was  far  from 
being  rapid,  as  he  bditeved  several  rivers 
in  England  run  down  with  equal  velocity 
and  swiftness.  To  satisfy  himself,  and 
uot  doubting  that  sir  Andrew  was  ac- 
quainted wi£  the  current  or  flow  of  seve- 
nd  rivers  in  England,  he  asked  him  con- 
cerning the  Thames  and  the  Humber, 
which  be  was  led  to  unagine  were  not  rery 
rapid  rivenB,  and  believed  run  down  at  the 
rate  of  three  knots  and  an  half  an  hour. 
His  questions  were,  therefore,  by  no  means 
so  framed  as  to  impeach  the  fact  stated 
by  the  witness,  bat  rather  to  shew  that 
other  rivers,  not  deemed  rapid,  ran  as  fast 
down  as  tbe  Delaware.  This  surely,  as 
applied  to  the  fact,  was  not  extraneous  to 
the  subject  matter ;  and  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that-  he  was  well  founded  in  his 
opinion,  which  by  tbe  roost  ingenious  in- 
terpretation that  could  be  put  on  it, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  this ;  that  what 
the  witness  deemed  a  rapid  stream  he  did 
not;  for  it  would  be  found  upon  enquiry, 
that  the  Thames  at  GraYesend  rises  as  high 
during  the  spring  tides  as  the  Delaware, 
and  that  it  runs  at  the  rate  of  three  knots 
and  an  half  an  hour,  at  that  place. 

Governor  t/oAiMton^  supported  the  ques- 
tions put  to  the  witness  relative  to  the  de- 
lay in  the  Delaware.  When  the  witness 
stated  the  delay  to  be  only  three  hours, 
t^  making  any  delay  at  all  struck  him,  as 


if  the  noUe  lord  and  h<m.  general  Vere  not 
determined  what  course  to  steer ;  whether 
round  by  Chesapeak  or  directly  up  the 
Delaware.  It  struck  him  likewise,  that 
the  cause  of  this  indetermioation  was  the 
want  of  being  properly  in&rmed  of  the 
land  and  water  obstructions  they  might 
have  to  contend  with.  Taking  the  matter 
to  be  either  way,  he  was  free  to  agree, 
that  the  noble  lord  and  hon.  commander 
continued  in  a  st^e  of  indecision  which 
measure  to  adopt.  He  liad  another  rea« 
son,  connected  with  the  foregoing,  for 
pressing  the  question  on  tbe  witness,  and 
it  was  this :  dr  Andrew  Hammond  stated 
the  time  lost  to  be  but  three  hours ;  now, 
if  he  was  not  grossly  mismformed,  it  wa^ 
a  delay  not  pf  three,  but  seventeen  hours ; 
nay  more^  was  not  only  so  much  time  lost 
to  no  manner  of  purpose,  but,  it  was  risk^ 
ing  the  whole  fleet,  men  of  war  and  trans* 
ports,  and  of  course  the  whole  army.  The 
clumnel  was  narrow  and  difficult,  and  in 
case  of  a  gale  of  wind,  or  any  other  un« 
foreseen  accident,  the  most  mtal  conse- 
quences might  have  ensued.  He  waa 
eager  to  procure  s^isfaetion  on  this  point ; 
for  either  the  fleet  and  transports  were 
wantonly  hazarded,  if  the  measure  of  pro- 
ceeding by  Chesapeak  was  previously  de- 
termined, or  until  the  fleet  entered  the 
river,  no  such  resolution  had  been  taken, 
whicli  sliewed  that  the  commanders  were 
not  apprised  of  the  defences  in  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware. 

Lord  Hotoe  said,  the  hon.  gentleman'^ 
reasons  were  at  an  end,  when  he  could  as- 
sure him,  that  the  fl^et  never  anchored  in 
the  Delaware  in  its  coarBO  to  Chesapeak  % 
that  instead  of  being  seventeen  or  three 
hours,  the  fleet  was  never  in  the  Delaware 
a  single  minute ;  consequently  the  whole 
of  the  argument  respecting  the  ignorance 
of  the  obstructions,  and  the  presumed  in- 
determination,  which  course  to  steer,  was 
totally  unfounded. 

Mr.  Eden  then  gave  notice,  that  he 
would  proceed  to  examine  the  witnesses^ 
moved  for,  when  the  committee  should 
next  meet. 

General  Burgoyne  said,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  proc^d  in  the  enquiry  rela- 
tive to  the  northern  expedition,  not  having 
any  expectation  that  the  evidence  of  the 
hon.  general  and  noble  lord  would  have 
been  so  suddenly  closed. 

Mr.  Eden  moved,  that  the  committee 
be  adjourned  to  the  20th. 

Earl  Nugent  cokidemned  the  whole  en<* 
quirj  from  the  begin9ing  to  the  end,  ai^ 
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moved  that  the  chairman  do  leave  the 
chair. 

General  Burgoyne  appealed  to  the  jus- 
tice of  the  House,  whether,  after  the  fre- 
quent   calumnies,   specific  charges,    and 
criminal  accusations  made  against  him,  it 
would  be  proper  to  put  an  end  to  the  com- 
mittee ?  To  his  former  argument  he  added, 
that  if  he  could  not  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  if  the  enquiry  should  turn  out  in 
his  disfavour,  he  might  be  expelled.     An 
address  to  the  throne  to  dismiss  him  from 
his  situation  in  the  army,  or  an  impeach- 
ment might  be  preferred  against  him.     All 
those  were  species  of  punishment  which 
that  House  was  competent  to  inflict ;  and 
he  had  his  doubts  that  he  might  not  be  tried 
by  a  court-martial.    But  supposing  that 
the  House  should  decline  to  adopt  any  of 
those  modes  of  punishment ;  might  not  the 
matter  rest  till  the  convention  of  Saratoga 
wajB  finally  ratified,  which  he  understood 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  settled ;  and 
then,  if  the  House  should  disapprove  of 
his  conduct,  might  not  he  be  sent  to  a 
court-martial  \   As  to  die  noble  lord  who 
moved  for  the  dissolution  of  the  commit- 
tee, on  account  of  newspaper  calumnies, 
&c.  the  argument  did  not  at  all  apply  to 
him.    He  had  been  repeatedly  charged  in 
that  House  with  the  loss  of  the  northern 
army.    It    was  a  heavy  accusation,  be- 
cause it  involved  in  it  the  subsequent  mis- 
fortunes which  had  reduced  this  country  to 
its  present  roost  calamitous  situation.    It 
was  a  charge  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  { 
called  for  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory 
proofs  to  support  it.     But  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  all  further  proceedings 
on  his  account  must  be  stopped,  4ie  put  in 
his  claim  for  the  gallant  officers  who  served 
under  him,  whose  c;haracter8  and  conduct 
were  deeply  wounded  through  his  sides. 
A  right  hon.  gentleman  ([Mr.  Rigby)  had, 
on  a  recent  occasion,  infiicted  tluit  wound 
on  those  gallant    men.     He  had    repre- 
sented the    terms  of   the   convention  in 
the  most  odious  and  disgraceful  colours : 
5,000  men  piling  Dp  their  arms,  and  ren- 
dering themselves  prisoners  in  the  presence 
of  a  rabble,  an  undisciplined  militia,  he 
said,  was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind 
known  in  the  British  annals.    This  was  a 
stigma  that  could  never  be  wiped    off, 
should  the  enquiry    terminate    here;    it 
was  such  a  transaction,  if  not  justified  by 
the  circumstances,   as  would  render  the 
general  who  commanded  deservine  of  in- 
stant d^ath,  and  every  officer  who  con- 
tented to  so  ignominious  and  disgraceful 


a  surrender,  to  be  decimated.  If  upon  no 
other  account,  therefore,  he  hoped  l^at  he 
might  b^  permitted  to  rescue  those  gallant 
men,  from  that  load  of  public  odium  they 
must  for  ever  lie  under  should  the  axn« 
mittee  be  dis^lved«-^A  learned  gentlonan^ 
(Mr.  Dundas)  though  he  had  not  laid 
any  particular  stress  upon  the  mere  act  of 
surrendering  at  Saratoga,  was  no  less  open 
and  direct  in  the  censures  he  passed  on 
the  precedent  steps  which  led  to  that  sur- 
render. He  contended,  not  only  that  hit 
orders  to  proceed  to  Albany  were  discre- 
tionary, but  that  he  himself  understood 
them  to  be  so,  and  expeeted  no  co-openk 
tion  on  the  side  of  New- York,  because  he 
had  written  to  sir  H.  Clinton  for  his  advice 
and  direction,  which  he  would  not  have 
done,  had  he  conceived  his  orders  to  have 
been  peremptory;  and  he  must  have 
known  by  the  letter  from  sir  W.  Howe  to 
general  Carieton,  that  he  wasnot  to  look 
for  any  assistance  from  the  grand  army, 
before  he  passed  the  frontiers.  If  those 
fieu^ts  thus  urged  could  be  supported,  it 
was  plain  that  his  conduct  was  criminal, 
for  it  amounted  to  this;  that  he  rushed 
upon  certain  ruin^  though  at  liberty  by 
his  instructions  to  avoid  it,  by  retummg  ia 
time  to  Ticonderoga ;  and  remained  in  his 
camp  under  the  pretence  of  waiting  for  a 
co-operation  which  he  did  not  expect* 
.Such  being  the  charges  made  against  htm, 
in  the  face  of  the  nation,  by  hon.  gentle- 
men of  very  respectable  character  and 
abilities,  he  threw  himself  on  the  justice 
of  the  House,  l)oth  on  his  own  account, 
and  that  of  the  officers  under  his  command, 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  defi*nd 
himself. 

Mr.  Righy  got  up  in  great  heat,  and 
after  giving  his  reasons  that  he  thought 
the  committee  ought  to  be  dissolved,  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  and  honourable  com-^ 
manders  having,  in  his  opinion,  been  per^ 
fectly  cleared  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
House,  as  well  from  the  papers  on  the 
table,  as  by  tlie  verbal  evidence  deUvered 
at  the  bar,  launched  fortli  into  criminating 
expressions  of  the  military  conduct  of  the 
hon.  general  who  spoke  last.  He  con- 
tended that  the  annals  of  this  country 
4id  not  furnish  a  similar  instance  of  5,000 
British  troops  piling  up  their  arms  in  tha 
presence  of  any  enemy,  much  less  Such  an 
enemy  as  that  they  had  to  contend  with, 
an  undisciplined  niilitiai  As  to  talking  of 
going  on  with  the  enquiry,  and  if  the  com- 
mittee should  think  proper  to  censure  the 
hon.  general,  resting  there  till  released  by 
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the  coDventioii  of  Saratoga,  it  was  prepos- 
terous to  the  last  degree.  Oh !  says  the 
hon.  ^ntl^man,  you  may  expei  me !  Ex- 
pel hmi !  was  that  a  punishment  adequate 
to  the  deserts  of  so  high  a  criminal,  should 
it  be  discovered  that  th&loss  of  the  nor- 
thern army  was  justly  imputable  to  him  ? 
We  may.  address  for  his  removal,  or  dis- 
mission ;  is  that  either  an  adequate  punish- 
ment? We  may  impeach,  granted;) but 
can  we  punish  ?  By  no  means ;  so  that  the 
request  of  the  hon.  general  is  briefly  this ; 
let  us  go  on  in  a  fruitless  enquiry ;  let  the 
hon.  general  impeach  the  noble  lord  (G. 
Germain)  with  impunity,  because  he 
knows  he  runs  no  risk,  and  see  if  he  can 
fish  out  any  one  circumstance  which  may 
tend  to  throw  a  censure  on  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  lord ;  and  if  he  can  criminate  in 
the  leaat  degree,  then  he  fiincies  he  shall 
be  able  to  tmrow  the  blame  from  himself, 
and  lay  it  on  the  noble  lord.  He  con* 
tended,  that  the  hon.  general  sat  in  that 
House  under  the  authority  of  a  rebel  Con- 
gress ;  because  he  could  not  sit  or  debate 
m  that  House  but  by  their  permission. — 
'  He  said,  he  was  for  the  enquiry,  so  far  as 
it  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord 
and  the  commander  in  chief;  and  would 
be  so  in  respect  of  the  hon.  general  who 
spoke  last,  if  he  was  in  a  capacity  to  be 
tried ;  but  as  the  noble  lord  and  the  hon. 
commander  h^^lt  ^Q  ^  opinion,  been 
honourably  acquitted,  so  far  as  the  en- 
quiry had  gone ;  and  as  the  hon.  general 
who  commanded  the  northern  expedition 
could  not  be  tried,  he  was  most  earnestly 
for  putting  an  end  to  all  further  proceed- 
ing for  the  present.  He  differed  totally 
from  the  hon.  general,  in  supposing  that 
animadversions  thrown  out  upon  his  mis- 
carriage, equally,  or  at  all,  affected  those 
brave  officers  who  served  under  him.  He 
knew  many  of  them,  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained the  highest  respect.  He  had  a  par- 
ticular friend,  the  second  in  command 
(major  gen.  fillips)  whom  he  long  knew 
and  esteemed.  It  would  be  extremely  un- 
just to  censure  him,  who,  by  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman's own  confession,  had  ofierea  to 
force  his  way  back  to  Ticonderoffa,  with  a 
part  of  the  army ;  and  who  womd  rather, 
ne  believed,  devote  himself  to  certain  de- 
struction, than  consent  to  brin^  such  an 
indelible  disgrace  on  the  British  arms, 
as  to  agree  to  pile  them  up  in  the  presence 
of  an  undisciplined  militia. 

General  Burgoyne  said,  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, not  contented  with  his  former  ge- 
neral and  mjurious  comments,  had  now 
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boldly  asserted  direct  falshoods,  and  rea« 
soned  upon  them.  That  now  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  protection  of  the  com- 
mittee, confident  that  thus  attacked,  not 
a  man  would  dissent  from  giving  him  an 
opportunity  to  prove,  what  he  pledged  his 
honour  to  prove,  that  the  last  charges  of 
that  gentleman  were  unfounded  and  mali- 
cious. That  the  British  troops,  stated  to 
have  been  5,000  at  Saratoga,  were  less 
than  2,000,  and  those  exhausted  and  sunk 
to  the  lowest  ebb  of  bodily  strength  by  a 
continued  course  of  almost  unprecedented 
fatigue.  They  had  been  seveh  days  and 
nights  fighting,  marching  in  the  most  se- 
vere weather,  watching,  famishing,  with- 
out an  hour's  repose  but  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  then  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
fire  in  every  spot  of  ground  they  possessed ; 
yet  in  such  a  situation,  they  offered  them- 
selves to  death  rather  than  accept  disho- 
nourable terms.  The  next  false  assertion 
the  gentleman  had  been  so  unguarded  ia 
his  passion  as  to  make,  and  even  to  appeal 
to  papers  upon  your  table,  was,  the  offer 
of  general  Phillips  to  force  his  way  to  Ti- 
conderoga  with  a  part  of  the  army.  He 
was  astonished  to  find  any  heat  could  be- 
tray a  gentleman  into  an  expression  so 
directly  contrary  to  truth.  There  was  no 
such  word  in  any  paper.  The  offer  of 
general  Phillips  ^a  most  generous  one,  like 
all  his  other  actions)  was,  with  a  single 
guide,  to  attempt  an  escape  to  Ticonde- 
roga,  in  order  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  garrison  there  to  defend  the  place.  He 
would  prove  this  fact ;  and  even  this  offer 
became  impraeticable.  A' third  positive 
falsehood  was  the  state  the  gentlen^an  had 
given  of  Mr.  Gates's  army.  He  would 
prov^  that  they  consisted  of  above  four  to 
one  in  numbers,  and  that  they  were  dis- 
ciplined steady  soldiers.  He  would  fur- 
ther prove  that  there  was  not  a  dissenting 
voice  among  his  brave  companions,  the 
general  and  field  officers,  in  rejecting  the 
terms  offered  by  Mr.  Gates,  nor  of  sub- 
scribing to  those  proposed  and  digested  ia 
our  councils  of  war.  He  said,  he  was 
tempted  to  enlarge  upon  the  violent  speech 
of  that  gentleman,  but  could  trust  his  tem- 
per no  further,  and  would  leave  him  to  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  who  had  heard 
his  charges,  and  the  refutation  of  them. 

Mr.  Fox  now  rose,  and  most  earnestly 
implored  the  justice  of  the  House  in  favour 
of  the  hon.  general  who  had  just  sat  down. 
The  first  point  to  be  considered  was,  can 
the  hon.  general  be  tried  by  a  court-mar- , 
tial,  situated  as  he  is  in  reaped  of  the  Con- 
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gress  ?  or  if  he  cannot,  will  it  be  proper  to 
en(|uire  into  his  conduct  in  this  House  till 
he  18  released  from  his  present  engagement 
to  the  CongreSM  ?  In  hisopinion,  we  could 
send  him  to  a  court-martial  by  making  a 
suitable  relurn  in  either  number  and  qua- 
lity ;  that  we  most  clearly  could  proceed 
against,  try  and  punish  him,  for  state  or 
criminal  offences ;  and  even  if  we  could 
not,  that  the  enquiry  ought  to  go  on,  and 
if  further  proceedings  relative  to  the  hon. 
general  should  bethought  necessary,  tbsy 
might  be  suspended,  till  the  only  impedi- 
ment, real  or  pretended,  which  at  present 
stood  in  the  way,  should  be  removed* 

He  had  heara  no  one  sound  reason  yet 
urged  to  shew,  that  the  hon.  commander 
might  not  be  tried  this  instant.  He  knew 
no  law  which  exempted  an  officer  from  a 
military  tribunal.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  charged  him  with  ofiiences  of  a 
very  criminal  nature  indeed;  with  dis- 
gracing the  arms. of  bis  country,  with,  ren- 
dering into  the  hands  of  its  enemy,  an 
whole  army.  He  would  Just  make  one 
supposition  more,  eoually  well  founded, 
he  was  inclined  to  believe,  with  any  of 
those  he  had  enumerated.  He  would 
suppose,  that  to  die  other  imputed  dis- 
graceful offences,  the  hon.  commander  had 
been  charged  with  treachery,  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
doctrioe  ?  That  after  betraying  his  coun- 
try, he  might  return  to  it  when  he  pleased 
with  impunity ;  and  it  would  nevertheless 
be  in  the  power  of  those  to  whom  he  be- 
trayed it,  to  protect  him  by  refusing  to 
release^  or  exchange  him*  This  case, 
which  as  to  die  fact  of  treachery,  had 
ofien  happened  before,  and  might  again, 
.plainly  pomted  out  the  absurdity  of  con- 
tending that  a  military  man,  as  soon  as  he 
becomes  i^  prisoner,  is  no  longer  a  member 
of  the  community,  owes  it  no  aUegiance, 
and  stands  exempt  from  every  species  of 
punishment,  be  his  crimes  ever  so  base  or 
atrocious,  if  the  party  to  whom  he  has  sur- 
rendered himself  a  prisoner,  thinks  proper 
to  protect  him  in  his  infamy  and  guilt. 

but  says  the  risht  hon.  gentleman,  on 
the  second  head,  that  of  civil  enquiry  and 
subse(]|uent  punishment.  What  signifies 
expeUing  him  ?  what  signifies  addressing 
the  crown  to  dismiss  him  from  his  post 
and  command  in  the  army  ?  Such  punish- 
menu  are  by  no  means  adeauate  to  the 
magnitude  of  his  crimes,  should  the  charges 
be  made  good ;  and  as  to  an  impeachment, 
:what  an  idle  &rce  it  would  be  to  ifiipeach 
a  xDBn,  when  you  cannot  punish  him! 


Here  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was,  tndeedf 
extremely  unfortunate  and  hard  set  to 
keep  up  even  the  colour  of  an  argument ; 
expulsion  is  nothing ;  dismissing  him  from 
his  station  in  the  army  is  nothing ;  an  im- 
peachment he  confesses  would  be  some- 
thing, if  the  hands  of  justice  were  not 
tied.  You  may  impeach  perhaps,  but  you 
cannot  punish. 

Here,  then,  were  a  string  of  assertions, 
equally  contradictory  to  the  feelings  and 
judgment  of  mankind.  Who  but  the  risht 
hon.  gentleman  would  gravely  assert,  mat 
expulsion  was  no  punishment,  or  depriv- 
ing an  officer  of  the  fruits  of  four  or  five 
and  thirty  years  service^  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general in  the  army  and  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  attended  with  circum- 
stances of  disgrace,  were  no  punishment  i 
Or  how  was  it  possible  to  conceive  that 
the  same  power  which  could  impeach 
could  not  punish  ?  On  the  contrary,  was 
it  not  self-evident  to  the  most  moderate 
capacity,  that  at  this  instant  the  hon.  ge- 
neral was  amenable  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  was  as  liable  to  be  tried  and 
punished  for  a  breach  of  them,  as  any 
other  man  in  this  kingdom  i  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  most  extraordinary  argument, 
that  the  worst  or  most  vicious  man,  as 
soon  as  by  management  or  treachery  he 
became  a  prisoner,  had  no  more  to  do 
than  instantly  to  return  to  his  own  coun- 
try and  commit  every  crime  the  most  cor- 
rupt heart  might  suggest,  and  yet  evade 
the  punishment  annexed  to  the  commis- 
sion of  such  horrid  offences. 

He  was  ashamed  to  spend  a  moment  of 
his  time,  or  that  of  the  House,  in  refuting 
such  palpable  absurdiUes.  If  the  hon* 
general  was  amenable  to  inferior  tribunals, 
he  was  of  course  amenable  to  the  first 
tribunal  of  crimmal  justice  in  the  king- 
dom, that  of  parliament)  where  he  was 
liable  to  be  tried  on  an  impeachment  pre- 
ferred by  one  House  to  be  heard  and  de* 
cided  upon  by  the  other,  or  by  a  Bill  of 
pains  and  penalties ;  so  that  either  princi- 
ciple  was  eouaUy  fallacious  and  ill  founded* 
He  might  oe  tried  for  treachery  or  dis- 
obedience of  orders  by  a  military  tribu- 
nal ;  he  might  be  expelled ;  he  might  be 
dismissed.  He  might  be  tried  in  a  court 
of  criminal  justice  for  offences  property 
and  solely  cognizable  there ;  or,  he  might 
be  tried  and  punished  by  parliament* 

The  right  hon.  gentleman,  with  that 
confidence  and  authority  in  which  he 
usually  delivers  his  opinions,  says,  the  hon* 
general  aits  and  votes  in  that  House  at 
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the  will  and  t>y  the  permission  of  a  rebel 
Congress ;  but,  as  in  all  the  foregoing  in* 
Stances,  he  has  forgot  to  adduce  a  sylla- 
ble of  proof  in  support  of  his  assertion. 
V^hat  book  is  it  on  the  credit  of  which  he 
hisards  such  an  opinion  ?  Is  it  on  the 
authority  of  any  great  writer  on  the  law 
of  nations  ?  He  was  certain  not.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  well  known,  that  a 
noble  lord  (Frederick  Cavendish)  who 
was  made  prisoner  at  St.  Cas,  on  the  coast 
of  France,  during  the  late  war,  having 
entertained  some  doubts  whether,  being 
on  his  parole  in  England,  he  was,  as  a 
prisoner,  at  lii>erty  to  attend  his  duty  in 
parliament;  and  having  communicated 
nis  doubts  on  the  subject  to  the  coUrt  of 
France,  the  answer  he  received  was,  that 
sitting  and  voting  in  parliament  would  be 
no  more  a  breach  of  nis  parole,  than  get* 
ting  his  vnfe  with  child. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  last  point, 
that  of  going  on  with  the  enquiry,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  hon,  general  could 
not  be  punished  till  released  from  the  con- 
vention of  Saratoga,  and  suspending  any 
further  proceeding  till  that  event  should 
take  plfice.  This,  though  an  unnecessary 
condition,  if  there  should  appear  anything 
even  doubtful,  would  answer  every  end. 
If  the  hon.  general's  conduct  should  call 
for  a  military  tribunal,  a  very  few  weeks 
(perhaps  at  this  very  instant  he  stood  dis- 
engaged to  the  Congress)  would  subject 
him  to  an  encjuiry ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  it  should  be 
found  that  no  blame  was  imputable  to  him, 
but  that  the  miscarriage  of  the  expedition 
from  Canada  was  owing  to  the  ignorance 
and  incapacity  of  the  ministers  who  planned 
it,  and  not  to  the  general  intrusted  with  its 
execution,  then  it  would  be  proper  that 
the  justice  of  the  nation  should  take  place, 
and  those  men  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  loss  of  America,  of  so  much  blood 
and  treasure,  a  foreign  war  with  a  pow- 
erful enemy,  and  a  threatened  war  with 
another  powerful  enemy,  be  brought  to 
condign  punishment. 

He  allowed,  it  would  be  rather  prema- 
ture to  give  an  opinion  one  way  or  the 
other :  but  if  ministers  persisted,  and  by 
their  irresistible  influence  and  power  of 
numbers  should  carry  the  question  against 
any  farther  enquiry,  it  would  be  to  him 
the  fullest  demonstration,  that  tliey  were 
conscious  of  their  own  guilt,  and  on  tliat 
account,  and  that  alone^  fled  firom  the. 
enouiry* 

The  noble  lord  who  moved  the  present 


question,  moved  it  for  the  third  time* 
The  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  more 
reserved,  but  equally  desirous  to  prevent 
it,  refused  to  co-operate,  but  took  care*  as 
effectually  to  defeat  the  proper  object  of 
the  enquiry  as  if  he  had  moved  for  its  dis- 
solution. When  the  motion  for  resuming 
the  same  question  was  moved  by  his  hon. 
friend  near  him  (coL  Barr6)  the  same 
noble  lord  moved  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  was  openly  abetted  by  the  noble  lord 
in  the  blue  ribbon.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman below  him,  who  this  day  took  such 
different  ground,  differed  from  his  friends, 
and  the  two  noble  lords  were  obliged  to. 
submit ;  now  for  the  third  time,  the  same 
noble  lord  had  made  a  similar  attempt, 
and  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  af- 
fects a  kind  of  sullen  silence  or  indif&r- 
ence;  but  whether  the  noble  lord  shall 
rise  or  not,  the  principle  and  object  of 
these  various  attempts  have  been  uniform, 
that  of  defeating  the  enquiry,  and  thereby 
evading  the  justice  of  the  nation. 

He  conjured  the  House,  as  they  re- 
garded their  own  honour,  their  character 
without  doors,  and  the  opinions  of  man* 
kind,  to  at  least  preserve  appearances* 
If,  at  all  events  and  hazards  to  themselves 
and  the  public,  they  were  determined  to 
support  the  present  set  of  ministers  in 
power,  he  reconmiended  them  to  do  so  by 
a  vote  of  acquittal  after  enquiry ;  and  not» 
by  a  servile  acquiescence,  sacrifice  the 
very  appearance  of  justice,  and  the  forms 
of  their  proceedings. 

Before  he  sat  down,  he  begged  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  took  so  conspi* 
cuous  a  part  in  the  present  debate,  would 
reflect  a  little,  and  endeavour  to  reconcile 
his  present  conduct  to  tliat  adopted  by 
him  the  last  day  the  question  was  dis* 
cussed;  otherwise  it  would  have  a  very 
strange  appearance,  to  be  for  suppressing 
an  enquiry,  tlie  necessity  of  which  he  hau 
so  warmly  urged  but  a  few  days  since; 
nay,  indeed,  it  would  be  little  short  of  a 
direct  desertion  of  all  his  former  principles 
and  professions,  respecting  the  conduct  of 
the  American  war,  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  or  two  years ;  for  as  often  as  ever 
the  question  was  agitated,  his  constant 
language  was,  that  there  was  blame  some- 
where ;  and  that  it  was  of  course  highly 
becoming  that  House,  and  an  indispensa- 
ble duty  to  trace  it  to  its  source,  and  dis- 
cover who  were  the  authors  qf  our  national' 
misfortunes. 

Governor  Johnstone  observed,  thatthere 
was  no  distinguishing,  th^  case  of  the  hon^ 
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general  from  the  commander  in  chief;  the 
southern  and  northern  expeditions  formed 
separate  parts  of  one  great  whole.     The 
enquiry  did  not  merely  confine  itself  to 
the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  army  at  Sara- 
toga, though  that  itself  was  of  infinite  im- 
portance, nor  to  the  delays  which  ren- 
dered our  advantages  in  Pennsylvania  less 
decisive  than  might  otherwise  be  expect- 
ed ;  but  to  learn  the  reason  why  the  hon. 
general  had  not  an  efiectual  co-operation 
up  the  North  River.     He  was  free  to  say, 
that  this  misunderstanding  between   the 
commander  in  chief  and  the  hon.  general 
to  whom  the  expedition  was  entrusted, 
was  the  great  source  of  all  our  subsequent 
misfortunes.     A  plan  is  agreed  to  in  the 
cabinet,  for  a  certain  force  to  proceed  to 
Albany,  under  the  idea  of  a  co-operation* 
by  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  grand  army; 
the  general  proceeds  to  take  upon  him 
the  command;   under  that  idea,  his  ar- 
rangements, both  without  the  province 
and  before  he  passes  the  frontier,  are  cor- 
respondent with  this  pre-supposition ;  and 
it  is  not  till  after  half  the  campaign  is  over 
that  he  learn?,  by  a  letter  from  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  that  the  main  army  is 
destined  for  the  southward,  and  that  he  is 
to  expect  no  effectual  assistance  from  him. 
Here,  then,  was  the  very  jut  of  the  en- 
quiry.    How  happened  it,  that  the  hon. 
general  belo^  him,  was   commanded  to 
force  his  way  to  Albany  at  all  events,  and 
effect  a  junction  with  sir  W.  Howe,  while 
it  was  evident,  that  long  before  the  opera- 
tions of  the  northern  army  commenced, 
sir  W.  Howe  was  resolved  to  go  to  the 
southward  ?  In  the  words  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Rigby)  there  must. have 
been  a  fault  somewhere ;  though  without 
giving  the  hon.  general  the  liberty  of  jus- 
tifying  or  vindicating  his  character,  he 
seemed  warmly  disposed  to  leave  it  at  his 
door,  and  equally  desirous  to  acquit,  with- 
out enquiry,  the  commander  in  chief. 

He  affirmed,  that  the  want  of  co-opera- 
tion was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  before  either  the  commander 
in  chief  or  the  hon.  general  could  be  jus- 
tified' in  the  opinion  of  that  House  and 
the  nation,  the  propriety  of  going  to  the 
southward,  irtstead  of  going  up  the  North. 
River,  must  be  demonstrated.  Secondly, 
the  hon.  general  must  shew,  that  his  or- 
ders were  peremptory ;  he  meant  not  li- 
terally so ;  and  tnat  when  he  discovered 
that  he  was  to  expect  no  effectual  assis- 
tance from  the  grand  arm^,  or  that  left 
in  New  York  province,  his  orders  were' 


such  as  would  not  permit  him  to  return^ 
consistent  with  his  duty  to  his  sovereign^ 
and  the  general  usages  of  service.  If 
both  those  factd  were  properly  estaMish- 
ed,  it  would  then  rest  with  administration 
to  shew,  on  what  motives  they  acted ;  and 
how  they  cam^  to  have  risked  so  inade- 
quate a  force,  in  the  execution  of  io  ha- 
zardous an  enterprize. 

He  never  entertained  a  second  opinion 
on  the  campaign  of  1777 ;  he  gave  it  early 
and  openly,  and  bad  neither  heard  nor  read 
a  syllable  hitherto  on  the  subject,  sufficient 
to  induce  him  to  change  it*  A  very  re- 
spectable witness  at  Uie  bar,  (general 
Gray)  had  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the 
expeaition  to  the  northward  did  not  pre- 
sent so  good  a  prospect  of  success  as  that 
to  the  southward.  It  might  be  so;  no 
evidence  had  as  yet  been  received  but  oq 
one  side,  and  even  that,  however  strong, 
did  not  seem  to  him  fully  satisfactory ;  for 
his  party  therefore,  he  thought  it  nighlr 
incumbent  upon  ministers  to  set  Uieir 
faces  against  the  motion,  for  the  natu- 
ral conclusion  would  be,  that  they  had 
neither  cleared  themselves,  nor  acknow- 
ledged the  justification  of  the  commander 
in  chief. 

An  hon.  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Fox)  had 
pressed,  with  his  usual  ability,  the  pro- 
priety of  relinquishing  all  further  thoughts 
of  bringing  back  the  United  States  to  their 
former  state  of  obedience ;  becau^,  said 
he,  should  the  committee  be  dissolved,  it 
will  be  an  acknowledgment  that  America 
is  invincible,  and  an  avowal,  that  altho(M;h 
the  force  was  apparently  adequate,  the 
measures  wisely  planned  and  ably  exe- 
cuted, that  the  w|iole  failed  through  diffi- 
culties insurmountable  and  permanent* 
This  argument,  however  specious  as  em- 
ployed a^inst  ministers,  did  not  make 
the  same  impression  on  his  mind,  because 
he  did  not  subscribe  to  the  premises ;  he 
believed  on  the  contrary,  that  the  plans 
were  defective  in  more  than  one  instance, 
and  in  the  execution  in  many ;  and  that 
was  his  chief  motive  for  rising  in  the  pre- 
sent debate,  and  he^begged  leave  to  state 
his  reasons. 

The  genera]  officer  examined  at  the 
bar,  with  every  other  professional  man 
who  gave  evidence,  m  a  greater  or  lesa 
degree  endeavoured  to  establish  the  fol- 
lowing facts.  That  every  measure  was 
ably  and  faithfhlly  executed;  that  aban- 
doning the  Jerseys  and  going  to  sea,  was 
the  proper  mode  of  possessing  the  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania;  that  £e  lanomg 
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in  Chesapeak  was  preferable  to  the  land- 
ing In  the  Delaware ;  that  the  operations 
were  impracticable  and  difficult,  and  held 
out  no  rational  prospect' of  success ;  that 
the  country  was  fortified  so  strongly  by 
nature,  as  to  render  success  highly  im- 
probable with  any  force  we  could  send 
out  or  procure ;  and  that  *<  the  people 
were  almost  unanimous  in  their  resistance, 
and  were  determined  never  again  to  re- 
turn to  their  former  connection  with  the 
parent  state.*' 

It  was  unnecessary  to  enter  into  parti- 
culars ;  this  was  the  sum,  substance  and 
uninterrupted  stream  of  the  facts  and  opi- 
nions, delivered  at  the  bar.  Those  opi- 
nions if  not  contradicted,  would  get  out 
in  the  world  as  so  many  established  facits. 
^f,  then,  all  farther  evidence  should  be 
stopped,  on  what  ground  or  even  pretence 
can  we  continue  the  war  ?  None  at  all, 
^  that  he  could  see.  It  was  to  meet  thore 
opinions  that  he  wished  most  sincerely, 
that  the  committee  would  proceed,  and 
that  evidence  of  equal  authority  should  be 
opposed  to  those  opinions,  to  shew  that 
great  nuqibers,  he  would  not  undertake 
to  say  a  majority,  of  the  people  in  the 
united  colonies,  were  well  disposed  to 
Great  Britain;  and  that  it  was  not  yet 
too  late,  nor  was  the  cause  so  desperate, 
as  to  forbid  all  hopes  of  bring^hff  the  body 
of  the  people  back  to  their  duty.  On 
this  ground  he  thought  himself  fully  jus- 
tified in  giving  his  negative  to  the  motion 
made  by  the  noble  lord. 

Earl  Nugent  said,  he  by  no  means 
wished  to  oppress  any  man,  or  preclude 
the  hon.  general  from  an  opportunity  of 
vindicatm^  his  conduct.  AH  he  said  was, 
what  he  stjll  adhered  to,  that  he  thought 
it  impossible  to  try  him,  consistent  with 
the  law  of  nations  and  usages  of  war,  and 
if  it  was  impossible,  that  any  fkrther  pro- 
gress in  the  enquiry  would  be  nugatory 
and  absurd.  As  to  the  commander  in 
chief  and  his  noble  brother,  he  never  sus- 
pected that  they  had  not  acquitted  them- 
selves as  able  and  judicious  officers ;  the 
evidence  at  the  bar  fully  confirmed  his 
pre- conceived  opinions  of  their  high  de- 
serts and  very  meritorious  services.  He 
vowed  to  God,  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  any  fault  any  where,  unless  in  the 
misfortune  and  loss  of  the  northern  army, 
which  he  was  far  from  attributing  to  the 
commander.  He  might  have  miscon- 
ceived the  tenor  of  his  orders,  or  formed 
expectations  in  which  he  was  not  well 
founded.    Be  that  as  it  might,  this  House 


was  not,  at  so  late  a  period  in  the  session, 
the  proper  place  to  discuss  such  a  subject, 
particularly  as  the  hon.  general  could  not 
be  tried,  and  as  to  expulsion,  dismission 
and  impeachment,,  they  were  not  the  con* 
stitutional  means  of  proceeding  on  charges 
of  militaiy  misconduct.  The  law  had 
established  another  tribunal,  specially  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  and  as  soon  as 
the  hon.  general  became  amenable  to  that 
tribunal,  he  made  no  doubt  but  he  would 
have  the  earliest  opportunity  of  vindicat- 
ing his  conduct,  by  a  fair  and  indifferent 
tnal.  When  he  heard  the  decision  of  his 
judges,  he  would  determine;  till  then, 
he  should  suspend  any  opinion  either 
way. 

Mr.  Eden  was  much  surprised,  when  he 
heard  the  proposition  for  dissolving  the 
committee;  several  witnesses  had  been 
examined,  who  all  concurred,  that  the  war 
in  America  was  impracticable,  and  the 
force  sent  thither  inadequate,  and  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  people  were  averse 
to  a  British  government.  Several  wit* 
nesses  were  siunmoned  to  be  examined 
touching  those  points,  and  now  when  the 
committee  was  just  in  that  stage  to  receive 
their  evidence,  a  motion  was  made  to  put 
an  end  to  the  enquiry.  This  he  thought 
a  very  extraordinary  mode  of  proceeding, 
and  equally  repugnant  to  justice  and  com- 
mon sense :  if  he  had  foreseen  that  any 
such  thing  was  intended,  instead  of  moving 
to  report  progress,  he  would  have  instantly 
moved  for  calling  the  witnesses  to  the  bar. 
He  could  not  help  thinking,  that  it  woul4 
be  doing  a  manifest  injury  to  the  hon.  ge- 
neral, not  to  permit  him  to  enter  into  a 
justification  of  his  conduct.  Repeated  ac- 
cusations of  a  very  weighty  nature  had 
been  made  against  nim,  accusations  which 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  in  that  House, 
unless  they  were  intended  to  be  followed 
up  by  suitable  proofs  ^nd  full  investiga- 
tions :  and  for  his  part,  he  would  for  one 
have  called  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
order  the  last  day,  had  he  foreseen,  that 
while  he  was  passing  such  unqualified  cen- 
sures on  the  hon!  general,  he  was  resolved 
to  preclude  him  the  only  means  lefl  in  his 
power  of  defending  himself  against  such  . 
accusations. 

Mr.  Righy  said,  that  as  soon  as  ^e  hon. 
general  arrived  in  England,  a  board  of  ge-' 
neral  officers  was  convened,  who  unani- 
mously agreed  that  he  could  not  be  tried, 
till  released  from  his  engagement  to  i\ib 
Congress ;  and  he  remembered  an  instance 
himself,  which  as  to  the  mode  of  proceed* 
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ing  wai  exactly  similar  to  the  praieDt ; 
that  was  a  hoard  of  enquiry  instituted,  to 
enquire  into  the  conduct  of  sir  John  Mor- 
daunty  after  his  expedition  to  the  coast  of 
France  in  1757 ;  and  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  thai  an  officer  of  sir  John's  rank, 
experience  and  conseauence^  would  sub- 
mit his  conduct  to  the  aecision  of  an  illegal 
tribunal.  The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox) 
had  charged  him  wim  versatility  respect- 
ing the  present  enquin%  For  his  part,  he 
ever  entertained  but  one  opinion,  which 
was,  diat  no  enquiry  ought  to  have  taken 
place,  in  respect  of  the  hon.  general,  till 
released  from  the  terms  of  the  Saratoga 
convention,  nor  none  at  all  in  respect  of 
the  commander  in  chief,  as  no  accusation 
had  been  made  against  him :  but  when  the 
American  secretary  made  a  specific  ac 
cusation  against  the  commander  in  chief, 
it  was  incumbent  on  the  House  to  permit 
him  to  meet  that  accusation  with  necessary 
prooft.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  remind- 
ed him  of  an  expression  of  hit,  <<  that 
there  was  fault  somewhere,''  and  it  ought 
to  be  strictly  enquired  ^to.  He  granted 
that  he  had  often  said  so ;  but  denied  that 
the  expression  related  to  the  .conduct  o£ 
the  commander  in  chief,  but  was  solely 
confined  to  the  misfortune  of  Saratoga. 
He  retained  the  same  opinion  still;  ne 
thought  there  was  iault  somewhere ;  and 
if  the  hon.  general  should  be  honourably 
acquitted,  tJnen  it  would  rest  with  the 
noble  lord  who  planned  it,  to  answer  for 
the  consequences.  He  pledged  himself, 
should  that  event  ever  take  place,  he  would 
be  one  of  the  first  to  move  for  an  enquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  noblelord.  The 
hon.  general  had  endeavoured  to  convict 
him  of  a  mistake,  by  saying  tliat  the  British 
did  not  exceed  2,000.  He  spoke  in  a 
hurry ;  what  he  meant  was,  that  the  whole 
army  which  i)iled  up  their  arms,  native  and 
foreign,  consisted  of  5,000  men,  which  he 
would  again  assert,  was  a  circumstance 
unparalleled  in  the  British  annals. 

Lord  G.  Germain  said,  that  he  thought 
the  hon.  general  was  entitled  to  be  heard. 
He  had  been  strongly  accused ;  and  justice 
demanded  that  he  snould  be  heard  in  his 
defence.  Facts  had  been  stated  in  evi- 
dence at  the  bar,  which  nearly  affected 
himself,  as  responsible  minister  for  the 
American  department;  and  char^  had 
been  nuule  oy  some  of  those  witnesses 
against  those  brave  ^d  deserving  men, 
ipmo  had  by  their  presence  in  the  field,  and 
their  services  elsewhere,  risked  their  lives, 
properties  and  dearest  connections,  in  sup- 


port of  the  constitutional  rights  of  this 
country  over  our  rebellious  colonies;  so 
that  in  every  light  of  justice,  he  hoped  the 
hon.  general  would  be  su&red  to  be  heard ; 
he  hoped,  that  he  mi^ht  be  permitted  to 
enter  into  his  own  justification ;  he  hoped 
the  loyal  Americans,  in  behalf  of  their 
brethren  in  America,  who  were  fighting 
our  battles,  and  suffering  under  every 
species  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  would 
be  permitted  to  provetheir  principles.  It 
was  a  justice  due  to  individuals,  it  was  a 
justice  due  to  that  House,  but  above  all» 
it  was  a  duty  we  owed  to  our  country, 
which  no  motive  of  convenience,  or  any 
subordinate  consideration,  could  excuse 
us  from  fiilfilling.  He  confessed  he  was 
against  the  enquiry,  but  only  in  point  of 
time,  for  it  must  have  made  its  way  into 
discussion  some  time  or  other ;  but  now 
that  we  had  proceeded  so  far,  he  hoped 
there  would  not  be  a  second  person  found 
in  that  House  to  oppose  it. 

Lord  Nugent*s  motion  was  negatived^ 
and  Mr.  Eden's  agreed  to. 

May  20.  Tlie  House  being  in  the  Com* 
mittee,  Mr.  Montagu  in  the  diair^ 

General  Burgoyne  addressed  the  Com- 
mittee as  follows : 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  narrative,  which 
the  precedent  of  your  late  proceedings 
authorises  me  to  lay  before  you,  I  tliink 
it  a  duty  to  the  committee,  to  promise  that 
I  shall  trouble  them  with  little  other  mat- 
ter than  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  elu- 
cidate the  transactions  of  the  campaign 
1777»  in  that  quarter  where  I  command^. 
I  shall  keep  in  mind,  that  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  the  disaster  at  Saratoga  is 
the  principal  point  to  which  all  evidence 
ought  to  lead :  but  at  the  same  time,  I 
shall  take  confidence  in  the  justice  and 
benevolence  of  my  hearers,  that  where 
arguments  in  exculpation  of  the  com* 
mander  can  aptly  be  combined  with  a 
faithful  representation  of  facts,  they  will 
not  be  deemed  impertinent. 

Upon  these  ideas^  though  some  intro- 
ductory explanations  are  requisite,  I.  shall 
suppress  the  inclination  I  at  first  con* 
ceived,  of  stating  my  conduct  from  the 
time,  when,  conjointly  with  my  hon.  firiend 
who  took  the  lead  in  this  enquiry^  I  waa 
called  to  the  unsolicited  and  unwelcome 
service  in  America :  nor  will  I  enumerate 
the  complicated  circumstances  of  private 
misfortune  and  ill  health  under  which  I 
pursued  iu    Prudence^  as, well  as  other 
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propriety^  is,  1  confess^  consulted  in  Ibis 
suppression :  for  were  it  seen,  that  an  of- 
ficer bad  invariably  blended  with  the  re- 
spect due  to  authority,  warm,  though  dis- 
interested peiBonal  attachments;  that 
under  a  persuasion  of  the  merits  of  the 
King's  servants,  he  had  united  to  his  zeal 
for  the  public  cause,  an  interest  in  their 
private  nonour  and  ambition ;  would  it  not 
be  conceived  that  his  guilt  must  be  of  an 
impression  beyond  all  excuse  or  palliation, 
to  induce  the  very  men  to  whom  his  facul- 
ties had  been  thus  devoted,  not  only  com- 
pletely to  desert  him,  but  to  preduae  him, 
as  far  as  in  them  lay,  from  every  means  of 
defence,  and  if  possible  to  ruin  him  in  the 
opinion  of  the  King,  the  army,  and  the 
country. 

A  respect  to  the  time  of  the  committee 
would  also  dissuade  me  from  recurring  to 
any  points  previous  to  my  instructions 
that  have  been  discussed  heretofore,  were 
it^ot,  that  I  find  great  stress  is  still  laid 
to  my  prejudice  upon  a  paper  which  found 
its  way  to  the  House  dfuring  my  absence. 
I  mean  the  private  letter  to  Uie  noble  lord, 
secretary  for  the  American  department, 
dated  1st  January,  1777.  The  noble  lord 
has  firequently  stated  that  letter  to  have 
slipped  inadvertently  into  the  parcel  de- 
stined for  the  House,  and  I  gave  him 
credit  for  that  assertion;  because,  what* 
ever  other  impressions  he  might  have 
found  it  his  interest  to  establish  respect- 
ing me,  he  certainly  would  not  have 
thought  the  principal  injury  to  which  that 
letter  has  tended,  a  proper  one  for  him  to 
put  forward:  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  or  I 
would  not  mention  it,  that  it  has  been 
held  a  reflection  upon  my  character  (by 
the  part  of  the  public  with  whom  the  noble 
lord  is  unpopular)  that  I  addressed  him  as 
a  patron  and  firiend.  This  is  an  imputa- 
tion to  which  I  must  plead  guilty ;  tor  at 
the  time  I  wrote  that  letter,  1  certainly  did 
hold  that  noble  lord  as  my  friend,  and 
acted  to  deserve  he  should  be  so.  The 
next  ill  tendency  of  that  paper  was,  as 
the  noble  lord  well  knows,  to  convey,  that 
I  was  endeavouring  to  supplant  sir  Guy 
Carleton  in  the  command  of  the  northern 
army — an  action  abhorrent  to  honour  and 
the  liberality  of  a  gentleman;  and  of 
which,  thank  God,  I  can  prove  the  false- 
hood, by  irrefragable  evidence  upon  your 
table,  and  in  very  small  compass.  I  need 
only  refer  to  the  dispatches  to  sir  Guy 
Carieton  by  his  aid-de-camp,  dated  22d 
August,  1776,  four  months  before  I  came 
bomei  to  shew  that  it  was  at  that  time  de- 


termined, that  sir  Guy  Carleton  should  re- 
main in  Canada  ^  and  that  determination 
was  made,  as  I  have  been  informed,  not 
only  upon  the  political  reasoning  which 
appears  in  that  dispatch,  but  also,  upon 
great  law  opinions,  that  he  could  not, 
under  the  commission  he  then  held  under 
the  great  seal,  pass  the  frontiers  of  his  pro- 
vince.  Sir,  this  confutation  was  urged  by 
me  last  year;  and  were  collateral  proof 
necessary  to  my  justification  upon  this 
subject,  1  could  Drins  to  your  bar  a  tribe 
of  gentlemen,  who  had  imbibed  impres- 
sions not  very  favourable  to  the  military 
proceedings  of  sir  Guy  Carleton  in  the 
campaign  of  1776:  I  could  shew  that  I 
seized  numberless,  indeed  I  seized  every 
possible  occasion  to  vindicate  the  judg- 
ment, the  assiduity,  the  activity  ot  that 
highly  respectable  officer,  careless  how  ill 
I  paid  my  court,  earnest  to  meet  everj 
attack  aeainst  his  fame. 

I  beg  leave  also  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee,  very  particularly  to  one 
other  paper,  the  date  of  which  is  previous 
to  my  departure  from  England ;  it  is  en- 
titled, <<  Thoughts  for  conducting  the 
Weur  from  the  side  of  Canada,  by^  lieute« 
nant  general  Burgoyne.'*  Sir,  it  will  be 
in  the  recoUection  of  the  committee,  whe- 
ther, when  the  conduct  of  the  war  was 
under  consideration  last  year  in  my  ab- 
sence, it  was  not  understood,  that  the  plan 
of  the  northern  expedition  was  formed 
upon  that  paper,  as  produced  upon  your 
table.  If  so,  I  must  ask  the  noble  lord, 
why  he  suffered  that  error  to  prevail? 
The  noble  lord  knew,  (and  it  was  pecu- 
liarly his  duty  to  declare  it)  that  the  two 
proposals,  the  first  of  turning  the  expedi- 
tion eventually  towards  Connecticut,  and 
the  second,  of  dbbarking  the  army  in  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  in  order  to  eSkoX  a 
junction  with  sir  W.  Howe  by  sea,  in  case 
the  attempt  by  land  appeared  <'  imprac- 
ticable or  too  hazardous,*'  were  erased, 
while  the  paper  was  in  his  lordship's  hands. 
From  that  paper,  as  it  appeared  without 
erasures,  naturally  arose  the  conclusion, 
that  the  plan  I  had  to  execute,  was  com- 
pletely my  own.  Upon  that  paper  were 
founded,  as  naturally,  the  doubts  which 
have  been  enter^ined  upon  the  peremp- 
tory tenor  of  my  instructions.  I  must 
again  ask  the  noble  lord,  upon  what  prin- 
^  ciple  of  justice  he  sufiered  those  impres- 
sions to  exist  in  this  House  ?  Why,  in  a 
debate  in  which  he  took  a  part,  did  he 
conceal,  that  the  circutnstances  in  reality 
Ivere  totally  different  from  those  upoa 
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which  gentlemen  reasoned;  thtt  the4is- 
cretion  reserred  in  the  paper  before  the 
House  was  taken  away,  and  consequently 
that  jray  orders  were  rendered  absolute  in 
the  strictest  sense,  by  the  alterations. 
L^et  any  gentleman  who  has  supposed  I 
had  an  implied  latitude  for  my  conduct, 
DOW  compare  this  circumstance  with  the 
wording  of  the  letter  to  sir  Guy  Carleton, 
dat^d  March  26,  1777,  with  a  copy  of 
which  I  was  furnished,  and  extracts  from 
which  were  afterwards,  the  only  orders  I 
had  to  act  upon. 

I  shall  take  no  particular  notice  of  what 
is  called  the  saving  clause,  in  the  latter  part 
of  th^  orders,  except  to  give  the  flattest 
contradiction  to  the  supposition,  that  I 
dictated  it ;  a  suggestion  that  I  know  is 
still  circulated*  I  have  spoke  to  it  very 
fully  upon  a  former  occasion^*  and  I  do 
not  wish,  when  it  can  be  avoided,  to  en- 
force or  reiterate  the  charges  of  duplicity 
ai^d  treachery  which  must  ensue,  if  that 
clause  could  be  supposed  to  have  reference 
to  any  conduct  previous  to  my  arrival  at 
Albany.  The  impression  made  upon  my 
mind,  by  the  circumstance  of  forbidding 
me  each  latitude  I  had  proposed  in  my 
plan,  and  many  other  circumstances  clearly 
indicating  the  decided  intentions  and  ex* 
pectations  of  the  ministers,  rendered  the 
sense  of  the  whole  order  taken  together 
dear  and  distinct,  and  shewed  that  the 
clause  which  is  pretended  to  have  left  me 
a  discretion  as  to  my  main  object,  had  no 
'  sort  o£  relation  to  that  object.  That 
clause  evidently  related  not  to  my  forcing 
my  way,  or  not  forcing  it,  to  Albany,  the 

Elace  of  my  destination,  but  to  such  col- 
iteral  and  eventual  operations,  as  might 
be  advisable  in  the  course  of  my  march. 
It  related  to  the  making  ftnpression  upon 
the  rebels  and  bringing  them  to  obe- 
dience, in  such  manner  as  exigencies 
might  require;  and  in  my  judgment, 
'might  seem  most  proper,  previous  to  re- 
ceiving orders  from  sir  W*  Howe,  of  my 
junction  with  whom  I  was  never  to  lose 
view. 

Nothwithstanding  there  has  been  so 
much  discussion  in  debate  and  print,  upon 
the  interpretation  of  absolute  orders,  the 
committee,  I  am  confident, ,  will  absolve 
me,  though  at  the  expence  of  a  few  mo- 
ments more,  I  should  continue  a  subject 
upon  which  the  merit  or  blame  of  the 
future  proceedings  in  ^reat  measure  rests. 
I  do  not  admit  the  position,  that  there  can 

•  See  VoL  19,  pp.  1175, 1310.  • 


be  no  case  in  which  an  officer  acting  at  a 
distance  is  bound  at  every  hazard  to  pur- 
sue orders  that  appear  absolute  and  deci- 
sive. It  is  easy  to  conceive  circumstances 
which  might  justify  a  state,  in  hazarding 
an  army  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  great 
and  decisive  objects.  Gentlemen  conver- 
sant in  military  history  will  recollect  many 
examples  of  this  principle.  Upon  a  former 
occasion,  I  stated  a  supposed  case,  and  I 
now  entreat  leave  to  add  a  real  example,  of 
peremptory  orders,  which  happened  in  the 
course  of  my  own  service.  I  have  ever 
retained  the  impression  that  the  circum- 
stance, I  am  going  to  relate,  made  upon 
my  mind  at  the  time,  and  to  those  wha 
think  that  in  any  part  of  my  conduct,  I 
rashly  risked  my  peace,  my  interest  or  my 
fame,  to  forward  the  wishes  of  others,  this 
prepossession  may  in  some  measure  ac- 
count for  and  excuse  my  imprudence.  In 
the  campaign  of  1762  in  Portugal,  the 
count  la  jLippe,  a  name,  which,  if  it  finds 
a  due  historian,  will  stand  among  the  first 
in  military  fiime,  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  about  6,000  British  troops,  and  a 
Portuguese  army,  the  greater  «part  of 
which  was  little  better  than  nominal,  to 
defend  an  extensive  frontier  against  the 
whole  force  of  Spain,  and  a  large  body  of 
the  veteran  troops  of  France.  Tlie  salva- 
tion of  Portugal  depended  solely  on  the 
capacity  of  that  great  man,  which  united 
the  deepest  political  reasoning  with  ex- 
quisite military  address.  I  had  the  ho- 
nour to  be  entrusted  with  the  defence  of 
the  most  important  pass  upon  the  Tagtis, 
and  my  orders  were  peremptory  to  main- 
tain it  against  any  ^numbers,  and  to  the 
last  man.  A  select  corps  of  the  enemy, 
greatly  superior  to  mine,  were  encamped 
within  sight  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  our  advanced  posts  were  within  half 
musi^uet  shot.  In  this  situation,  I  re< 
ceived  intelligence  from  count  la  LippOf 
of  a  design  of  the  enemy  to  pass  the  Tagus 
in  force,  about  six  miles  above  me,  and  to 
take  possession  of  the  open  country  in  my 
rear,  with  a  large  corps  of  cavabry,  by 
which  means  all  communication,*  supply^ 
or  safe  retreat,  would  be  cut  off.  loge* 
iher  with  this  intelligence,  the  count's 
letter  expressed,  "  That  every  delay  to 
the  enemy  in  getting  possession  of  the  pass 
I  guarded,  was  so  material  to  his  other 
plans  and  operations,  that  it  justified  • 
deviation  from  systematic  rules;  that, 
therefore,  after  taking  timely  precautions 
to  secure  the  retreat  of  my  cavalry,  I  must 
abide  the  consequence  with  the  infantry; 
§ 
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that  At  th6  last  extremity,'  I  must  abandon 
mj^  cannon,  camp,  &c.  and  with  such  pro- 
fision  as  the  men  could  carry  upon  their 
backa,  throw  myself  into  the  mountains 
upon  my  left,  and  endeavour,  by  small 
and  dispersed  parties,  to  gain  a  rendez- 
vous at  the  nortoem  part  of  the  province.^' 
I  must  observe,  that  when  these  pe« 
remptory  orders  were  given,  the  com* 
mander  was  at  a  distance  that  made  all 
timely  communication  of  circumstances 
as  impossible,  as  if  the  Atlantic  had  been 
between  us;  and  I  cannot  close  tlie  ex* 
ample  without  mentioning  the  concluding 
I>art  of  count  la  Lippe^s  letter.  *<  He  par- 
ticipated,'' he  sai(C  *'  in  the  feelings  with 
which  an  officer  would  be  struck  for  his 
reputation,  in  suffering  himself  to  be  cut, 
and  reduced  to  sacri6ce  his  camp,  his 
baggage,  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon. 
But  be  at  ease,"  continued  that  great  and 
generous  man,  <<  I  will  take/  the  measure 
entirely  upon  myself,  persevere  as  I  have 
directed,  and  be  confident  of  my  defence 
and  protection.^'  This  was  a  saving  clause^ 
of  a  nature  very  different  from  those  it  is 
the  practice  in  the  present  day  to  pen  ;  and 
if  any  roan  doubts  the  quotation,  I  can 
bring  positive  evidence  to  the  truth  of  it 
verbatim. 

Thus  much,  Sir,  I  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  me  to  state  in  argument  against  the 
position  that  has  been  insisted  upon,  that 
no  orders  can  be  worded  so  peremptorily 
at  a  distance,  as  not  to  admit  of  an  implied 
latitude,  in  case  of  unforeseen  and  insur- 
mountable difficulties :  but  to  prevent  all 
future  cavil  upon  this  subject,  I  request 
the  committee  to  recollect,  what  I  have 
again  and  again  repeated,  that  I  by  no 
means  put  my  defence,  in  passing  the  Hud- 
son's river,  solely  upon  this  reasoning. 
On  the  contrary,  supposing  for  the.  argu- 
ment's sake,  i  should  concede  (which  I 
never  have  done,  nor  mean  to  do)  to  the 
noble  lord,  and  to  every  other  gentleman, 
all  they  can  desire  to  assume  upon  implied 
latitude  in  given  cases,  I  should  equally 
prove  that  no  such  (iaae  did  exipt,  as 
would  have  justified  me  upon  their  own 
principle,  in  deiiisting  from  the  letter  of 
the  orders  under  which  I  acted. 

Having  thus  cleared  my  way  to  the  time 
of  my  leaving  England,  to  take  upon  me 
the  command  of  the  northern  expedition ; 
I  shall  now  lay  before  the  committee  a 
Narrative  of  its  progress,  in  as  concise  and 
simple  terms,  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
will  allow,  endeavouring  to  imitate  the 
pergpicuity  of  the  boo*  geatleoum  wbo 

[VOU  XX.  ] 


tjook  tlie  lead  in  this  business,  and  not  with^ 
out  hope  of  my  endeavours  obtaining  the 
same  effect ;  and  that  in  the  persuasion  of 
the  House,  my  language,  as  has  been  ex-' 
pressed  of  his,  will  be  deemed  the  language 
of  truth. 

It  is  my  intention,  for  the  more  ready 
comprehension  of  the  whole  subject,  to 
divide  it  into  three  periods.  The  first, 
from  my  appointment  to  the  command,  to 
the  end  of  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  from 
Ticonderoga ;  the  second,  from  that  time 
to  the  passage  of  the  Hudson^s  river;  and 
the  third  to  the  signing' the  convention* 

I  left  iJondon  on  the  27th  of  March,  and 
upon  my  departure  from  Plymouth,  finding 
the  Albion  man  of  war  ready  to  sail  for 
New- York,  1  wrote  to  sir  W.  Howe  by 
that  conveyance,  upon  the  subject  of  my 
expedition,  and  the  nature  of  my  orders* 
I  arrived  at  Quebec  the  6th  of  May.  Sir 
Guy  Carleton  immedifttely  put  under  my 
command  the  troops  destined  for  the  ex- 
pedition, and  committed  to  my^rolanage' 
ment  the  preparatory  arrangements.  From 
thence  I  wrote  a  second  letter  to  sir  W« 
Howe,  wherein  1  rec^itulated  that  I  waa 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army 
destined  to  march  from  Canada,  and  tliat 
my  orders  were  to  force  a  junction  witl| 
his  excellency.  I  expressed  also  my 
wishes,  that  a  latitude  had  been  lefl  me  for 
a  diversion  towards  Connecticut,  but  that 
such  an  idea  bein^  out  of  question,  by  my 
orders  bang  precise  to  force  the  junction, 
it  was  only  mentioned  to  introduce  the 
idea  still  resting  upon  my  mind ;  viz.  to 
give  the  change  to  the  enemy  if  I  could, 
and  by  every  feint  in  m^  power  to  establish 
a  suspicion,  that  I  still  pointed  towards 
Connecticut.  But  I  repeated,  that  under 
the  pre^nt  precision  of  my  orders,  I  should 
really  have  no  view  but  that  of  joining 
him,  nor  think  myself  justified  by.  any 
temptation  to  delay  the  most  expeditious 
means  I  could  find  to  effect  that  purpose. 

1  proceeded  to  Montretd  on  the  12th, 
and  as  my  letters,  lately  laid  before  the 
House  firom  that  place,  and  from  Quebec, 
will  shew  the  state  of  things^  I  should  not 
rest  a  moment  upon  this  period,  were  it 
not  to  add  one  more  public  testimony,  to 
those  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  omit- 
ted upon  any  occasion,  of  the  assiduous 
and  cordial  manner  in  which  the  different 
services  were  forwarded  by  sir  Guy  Carle- 
ton.  I  should  think  it  as  dishonourable  to 
seek,  as  I  know  it  would  be  impossible  to 
£nd,  excuse  for  iM^y  fault  of  mine  in  any 
failure  on  the  part  of  sir  Guy  Carleton,  o^ 
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of  any  pertons  who  acted  tinder  him,  hi 
pny  matter  respecting  the  expedition^ 
fifithin  their  power  to  efiect.  Had  that 
officer  been  acting  for  himself,  or  for  his 
brother,  he  could  not  hare  shewn  more  in- 
defatigable zeal  than  he  did,  to  comply 
with  and  expedite  my  requisitions  tod 
desires. 

Certain  parts  of  the  expected  force, 
nevertheless,  fell  short.  The  Canadian 
troops,  stated  in  the  plan  at  2,000,  con- 
sisted only  of  three  companies,  intended 
to  be  of  100  men  each,  bat  in  reality  not 
amounting  to  more  than  150  upon  the 
whole,  nor  could  they  be  augmented. 
The  conr6^,  which  are  detachments  of 
provincials  Without  arms,  to  repair  roads, 
convey  provhions.  Or  any  other  temporary 
employment  for  the  Kinff*s  service,  coold 
not  be  obtained  in  suffiaent  number,  nor 
kept  to  their  employments,  although  sir 
Guy  Carleton  used  every  possible  exer- 
tion and  encouragement  for  the  purpose. 
Drivers  for  the  provision-carts,  and  other 
carriages,  could  not  be  fully  supplied  by 
the  contractor,  though  no  expence  was 
spared ;  a  circumstance  which  occasioned 
much  inconvenience  afkerwu'ds.  To  these 
unavoidable  disappointments  were  added, 
the  difficulties  occasioned  by  bad  weather, 
which  rendered  the  roads  almost  imprac- 
ticable at  the  carrymg-places,  and  conse- 
quently the  passage  of  the  batteaux,  ar- 
tillery, and  baggage,  exceedingly  dilatory : 
we  fiad  i)e8ides  a  great  deal  of  contrary 
wind.  Notwithstanding  all  impediments, 
the  army  assembled  between  the  17th  and 
^th  of  June,  at  Cumberland  Point,  upon 
Xake  Champlain. 

On  the  2ist  I  held  a  conference  with 
the  Iroquois,  Algoncbins,  Abenekles,  and 
Outawas,  Indians,  in  all  about  400.  This 
conference  appears  in  year  papers.  .1 
thouffht  at  the  time  that  the  dordiality  of 
the  Indians  over  the  whole  continent 
might  be  depended  upon,  and  their  fint 
operations  tended  to  persuade  me  into  a 
belief  of  their  utility.  The  priest  to  whom 
they  seemed  devoted,  and  the  British  of- 
ficers employed  to  conduoC  them,  and  to 
whose  controul  they  efigaged  to  subtntt, 
ugained  advantages,  and  spread  terror  with- 
out barbarity.  The.  first  party  sent  out 
made  several  of  the  enemy  prisoners  in  the 
heat  of  the  action,  and  treats  them  widi 
European  humanity. 

During  the  movement  of  the  diflferent 
corps  to  tliis  general  rendezvous,  I  wrote 
a  third  letter  to  sir  W.  Howe.  The  chief 
purport  of  it  was  to  give  him  ^  intelUgance 


of  my  sitttation  at  tiie  time,  and  Of  taif 
expectation  of  being  befbre  Ticonderogli 
betn^eeo  the  20th  and  25th  instant ;  that 
I  did  not  apprebeisd  the  e£fective  atreogtfa 
of  the  army  Would  amoimt  to  above  6j(X> 
men ;  that  1  meant  to  apply  to  sir  Gay 
Carleton  to  send  ,a  garrison  taTiconde- 
roga  when  it  should  ^  reduced,  but'that 
1  was  apprehensive  he  would  not  thidk 
himself  authorised  by  the  Kba^s  orders  to 
comply ;  that  whenever,  thererore,  I  might 
be  abfe  to  efiect  the  junction,  sir  Williaai 
would  not  expect  me  to  bring  near  Hie 
original  number.  I  repeated  my  perse- 
verance  hi  the  idea  of  giving  jealomry  otk 
the  side  of  Connecticut,  am  at  tiie  saittl^ 
time  my  assurances,  that  I  should  make 
no  manoeuvre  that  could  procrastinate  Hm 
great  object  of  a  junction." 

}  state  these  different  letters  to  su-  W. 
Howe  merely  to  shew  that  my  conceptioa 
imon  the  precision  of  my  orders  was  not  aft 
at^er-thou^t,  and  taken  up  as  an  excuse 
when  I  found  the  expedition  had  failed ; 
but  a  fixed  decided  sentiment  coeval  wifii 
my  knowled^  of  my  command.  For  It 
farther  proofof  the  same  fact  I  beg  leave 
to  state  an  extract  from  my  orders  to  the 
army  at  Crown  Point,  June  SOth.  The 
words  were  these :  ^*  The  army  embaiks 
to-morrow,  to  approach  the  enemy.  The 
services  required  of  this  paiticular  expe^ 
dition  are  critical  and  conspicuous.  Dur* 
log  our  progress  occasions  amy  occur,  in 
which,  nor  difficulty,  nor  labour,  nor  13b 
are  to  be  regarded.  This  army  must  not 
retreat.''  Were  it  necessary,  I  could 
bring  abundant  collateral  proof  to  the  same 
e£^t,  and  Khew  that  the  idea  of  forcing  e 
Wa3r  to  Albany  by  vigorous  exertions 
against  any  opposition  we  might  meet,  was 
general  and  infixed  through  the  whole 
army. 

My  proceedings  firom  the  time  of  tm* 
sembliog  the  army  as  befbre  defscribed,  to 
the  date  of  my  public  dispatch  from 
Skenesborou^,  comprehending  the  ma- 
noeuvres which  ^rced  the  enenty  fixim 
TiconderoS[a,  and  the  actions  at  Skenes- 
borough,  Huberton,  and  Fori  Anne,  are 
related  at  fiill  in  that'disfuitch.  It  is  the 
less  necessary  to  give  the  committee  fiu^> 
ther  trouble  upon  this  subject,  because  I 
believe  no  enemy  cau  be  found  to  arraign 
my  conduct  in  those  days  of  success;  or 
if  there  were  one,  he  could  not  deprive 
me  of  the  consolation,  timtl  had*  his  Ma- 
Jest/s  fbll  approbation  and  'applause,  of 
which  I  could  produce  a  very  honourable 
and undeniablb proof*.   AU^diCvefcretfatt 
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fi^neceflsaijy  be^e  l  qpi^  tl^ui.fiiit  peiio4 
ojT  the  canipaigQ,  b  to  givi^  %  Pjr^Ue  ^ta 
pf  the  e&9tiye  stre^ngtt^  9f  tbj^  iMaffy^  at  the 
iimeU  assemblecL 

On  the  Ist  of  Ju|j»  t^  diy  w^  en- 
f^un^  before  Tico^derQg9•  the  ^aop« 
iscmaisted  of  $r]^h  i/ifik  aod  file  ^72^» 
permai^  ditto  8,016»  milking  6,740  re* 
ffj4ar8»  c^ckif ive  of i^lleQr-nieo.  Caoii- 
ojm^  and  Proviapials  t^OMl  250^  (fdiani 
ia:iou(4,PQ^majkin^$5a  lQiFegar4  tQ  th^ 
artillery,  1  think  thif  tlie  priiper.  place  to 
sectil^  t^e  miareprcvieniatiQna  Uia^  l^o^re 
pi»viB^i^  reqpiftc^Wg  i)ie  q^uantlty  ?»•> 
plqy.^  (t  has  been  sliced  a^  &r  beyo^ 
Ihe  qep^faacy  propotr^oo  for  the  number 
ff  troops,  an  infcupiiKaDce  to  thenr  npoTO- 
9l^nM,  lind  one  eauQ^  of  wh^l  has  beep 
fflUeci  tfcje  alow  progresa  of  the  e^pe^Hiosu 
|j|i  order  to  justify  thi%  plwg^  a  Tiew  of 
the  whole  mass  has  been  presented  to  tbe 
|>ubUc  wi^ioqt  anjr  evphipation  dT  its  dis- 
tinct allotments  I  and  many  have  been  led 
S  brevet  thut  tb^  nrjbole  w%s  attached  to 
e  ^caij  fhr^iighout  tbe  p«9»pai^  aod 
fi^  mtp  the  enemy's  bands  at  last. 

Th^  fapis,  aa  I  shall  prpve  tbeps  \o  the 
f^oqimittee,  are  m  hWaw. :  The  whole  origi* 
1^1  train  furnished  bv  air  Guy  Car)elon 
pnsjsted  of  sij^^Qii  beayy  84  ppunder?; 
ten  heavy  12  pounders ;  eight  medium  18 

Eundc;?^;  %^q  Mgb(  24  pouuden;  one 
ht  12  ppundor;  ?6  light  six-pouDd^n ; 
n  light  tbrM  pounders;  6  eigbt.i^cb 
)iowit9ers;  6  $ve  and  an  half^ioch  howit- 
aefs ;  2  thirteen-iach  mprtari ;  2  ten-inc)i 
mortars ;  6  eight^inch  mortars ;  12  ^ve 
/ind  an  half-inch  mortars ;  and  24  four  and 
Iwo-fifkh-incb  mortars.  Of  the^e  two 
{leayy  24  pounders  were  sent  on  board  a 
fbip  for  the  defeoce  of  Lake  Champlain, 

Sad  the  otber  H  were  sent  back  to  St. 
ghp's.  Of  tbe  heavy  12  pounders,  six 
were  left  at  Ticcmderoga,  four  ditto  in  the 
.^oyal  Greorge ;  fourjmedium  12  poundeifs 
|it  ^ort  Geor^;  one  light  12  pounder  at 
Ticppderoga ;  two  light  6  pounders  at 
Fort  George ;  four  light  6  pounders  at  St. 
John's ;  foor  light  3  pounders  at  Ticonde- 
roga ;  five  ligb^  3  pounders' at  St  John's; 
Jkwp  ^igbt-inch  howitaers  at  Fort  George ; 
iwo  ditto  at  St.  John's;  two  five  and  an 
JialPinch  howitzers  at  For^  George;  two 
thirteen-inch  mortars  in  the  Royal  Meorffe ; 
j^o  ten-inch  mortars  in  ditto  i  four  aiimt- 
inch  mortars  in  ditto;  four  five  andiun 
balf-ipob  m>rt.ars  m  Ticonderoga;  four 
iroval  mojrtars  in  tbe  Royal  George ;  twelve 
eohpn^  Ht  Ticonderoga;  and  eight  co- 
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tn^n,  tbarefore.  that  proceeded  with  the 
apny  consisted  of  4  medium  twelve* 
poundiers;  2  light  twenty-four-pounders; 
18  light  six-pounders;  6  ligot  three- 
poun£rs;  two  eight-inch  howitzers;  4 
%\t  and  an  half-inch  howitzers ;  2  eight- 
inch  oHirtarSy  and  4  royals.  The  carrying 
the  24  pounders,  though  there  were  but 
two,  has  oeen  spokea  of  as  an  error ;  and 
(t  is  necessary  therefore  to  inform  the 
committee^  tliat  ihey  were  of  a  construe* 
tipn  %hter  by  Scivt.  than  medium  twelves, 
and  %o  all  intents  and  purposes  field-ar* 
tyierjr. 

This artiUery  yrz%  distributed  as  follows: 
jj^raser's  corps,  estinaated  at  three  batta* 
Uons,  ten  pieces,  viz.  4  light  'six-pbunders ; 
4  light  three-pounders,  constructed  for 
being  occasionally  carried  on  horseback ; 
2royalhowitzenB«  pecman  reserve,  under 
col.  Breyman,  estimated  at  2  battalions, 
^  liffht  aisQ-pounders  ;  2  light  tliree- 
pounders.  And  served  by  the  Hesse 
Hanau  artillery-men.  Tbe  hne  of  British, 
tour  baU^ions*  Germans,  Rve  battalions* 
Total  nine  battalions.  Thr^e  brigades  of 
artillery,  of  four  six-pounders  each;  viz. 
one  brig^e  for  each  w;ing,  and  one  for  the 
center*  f'roni  (leQce  it  appears,  that  to 
14  battaliofis^  ^ei:e  were  allotted  26  pieces 
pt  light  Artillery.  The  customary  allot- 
pjiepf  is  tfro  pie^  per  battalion,  conse- 
q^ueutljr  tbe  pV^PQ^M^^Q  ^f  artillery  waf 
less  than  upon  common  services. 

The  fifu^ioff  artillery  into  brigade^,  ii^ 

Cferejiice  \o  detaching  two  guns  to  each 
Milion,  has  )>een  constantly  practised  in 
most  services  during  last  war,  under  th^ 
ablest  meiij  and  it  \^  productive  of  many 
advaptagi^,  as  tbe  brigades,  bv  tha^ 
means,  either  singly  or  united,  fallundef 
the  commfind  of  a  proportionable  number 
of  oticers.  The  seirvice  is  carried  on  with 
sreater  regularity,  and  the  eSect  of  the 
Sre  pecomes  much  more  formidable  tha^ 
when  scattered  a|ong  the  front  of  the 
line.  This  inode  of  service  was  recom* 
mended  l^  major-general  fillips,  and 
adopted  without  hesitation  by  me, '  as 
coming  from  an  officer  of  his  great  experi- 
ence and  judginent. 

Tlie  paric  artillery  consisted  of  tep 
piecef,  viz.  twpti(dit  twenty-fburpounders ; 
fpur  medium'  twj^ve-pounaers ;  two  eight- 
inch  howitz^ ;  ^wp  royal  howitzers.  I 
understood  this  proportion  of  field-artillery 
to  be  0e  same  ba  that  proposed  by  sir 
G,uy  Caiieton,  bfui  he  commanded ;  it  was 
tbe-Pf9|>ortion  recommended  by  general 
Vm^  f^  I  ifoRnad  i^r  opiniop  con- 
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fbrmablj  to  those  respectftble  officers, 
upon  the  following  reasons,  viz.  that  artil- 
lery was  extremely  formidable  to  raw 
troops ;  that  in  a  country  of  posts,  it  was 
essentially  necessary  against  the  best 
troops ;  that  it  was  yet  more  applicable  to 
the  enemy  we  were  to  combat ;  because 
the  mode  of  defence  they  invariably 
adopted,  and  at  which  they  were  beyond 
all  other  nations  expert,  was  that  of  en* 
t^enchment  covered  with  strong  abatties, 
against  which  the  cannon  of  the  nature  of 
tne  heaviest  above  described,  and  howit- 
zers, might  oden.be  effectual,  when  to  dis" 
lodge  them  by  any  other  means,  might  be 
attended  with  continued  and  important 
losses*  • 

In  these  general  ideas  i3^  the  use  of  ar- 
tillery against  the  rebel  forces,  I  have  the 
happmess  to  observe,  from  the  gapers  be« 
fore  you,  the  concurrence  of  sir  W.  Howe, 
who  states  similar  ideas  very  fully  in  one 
of  his  requisitions  to  the  secretary  of  state; 
but  further  reasons  for  not  dimimshing  the 
proportion  of  guns  of  superior  calibre  to 
BiX'pounders  in  this  train,  were,  first,  their 
use  against  block-houses  (a  species  of  for« 
tification  peculiar  to  America) ;  secondly, 
a  probabuity  that  gon-boats  might  be  re- 
quisite for  the  security  of  the  water-trans- 
port, on  some  parts  of  the  Hudson's  River; 
out  principally,  was  the  supposition  of  for- 
tifying a  camp  at  Albany,  in  case  I  should 
reach  that  place,  should  meet  with  a  suffix 
ciency  of  provision  there  as  I  was  led  to 
expect,  ana  should  find  it  expedient  to  pass 
the  winter  there,  without  cooununication 
with  New- York. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion attached  to  this  artillery,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  number  of  rounds  ac- 
companying the  light  pieces,  and  which 
were  carried  In  small  carts,  were  not  more 
than  sufficient  for  a  day's  action.  Light 
Bix-pounders  124*  rounds  each,  light  three- 
pounders  SOO  rounds,  royal  howitzers  90 
rounds.  The  different  reserves  of  ammu- 
nition were  chiefly  conveyed  by  water  in 
scows  and  batteaux.  It  certainly  would 
not  have  been  advisable,  after  a  commu- 
nication with  Canada  was  at  an  end,  to  de- 
pend upon  precarious  supplies  from  the 
southward ;  and  therefore  it  became  ne- 
cessary (as  far  as  the  service  would  allow) 
to  bring  forward  such  stores  as  there  was 
every  appearance  of  an  absolute  want  of 
during  the  course  of  an  active  campaign; 

Had  the  enemy  established  thentselves 
in  force,  upon  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mohawk  Elver,  or  oa  other  ground 


equally  advantageous  to  have  disputed  the 
passage  of  that  or  of  the  Hudson's  River, 
or  that  they  had  even  waited  an  assault  in 
their  work^  at  StiJl-Water,  it  is  probable 
that  recourse  must  have  been  haa  to  artil- 
lery of  the  heavier  nature,  in  the  latter 
case  especially,  to  have  derived  any  advan- 
tage from  our  seizing  a  post  upon  their  left 
flank;  I  have  since  known  that  they  bad 
iron  twelve  and  nine-pounders  mounted 
upon  those  works,  which  were  in  other  re* 
spects  very  formidable. 

The  British  artillery-men,  rank  and  file, 
were  245,  recruits  under  comriiand  of  lieut. 
Nott  of  SSd  regiment,  attached  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  artillery  150,  Hessian  artUlery- 
men,  rank  and  file  78;  making  47S.  Add 
these  numbers  to  the  fbrmer  state  of  the 
army,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  regular 
strength,  when  at  the  greatest,  consisted 
of  7,213. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  period  of  the 
campaign,  comprehending  the  transactions 
from  the  time  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
from  Ticonderoga  ceased,  and  the  corps 
of  brigadier  general  Frazer  and  the  9di 
regiment,  rejoined  the  army,  after  the  re- 
spective actions  of  Huberton  and  Fort 
Anne,  to  the  time  when  the  army  passed 
the  Hudson's  river  to  attack  the  enany 
near  Stil^Water. 

It  had  proved  imposs9>le  immedmtely  to 
follow  the  quick  retreat  of  the  enemy  far- 
ther, firom  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
the  necessity  of  waiting  a  fresh  supply  of 
provisions.  But  it  appeared  evident  to  me» 
that  could  a  rapid  progress  towards  Al- 
bany be  effected,  during  their  dispersion 
and  panic,  it  would  be  decisive  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  expedition.  Question  has  been 
made  by  those  who  began  at  this  period  to 
arraign  my  military  conduct,  wnether  it 
would  not  hUve  been  more  expedient  for 
the  purpose  of  rapklUy  to  have  fallen  back 
to  Ticonderoga,  m  order  to  take  the  con- 
venient route  by  L^ke  George,  than  to 
have  persevered  in  the  laborious  and  diffi- 
cult course  by  land  to  Fort  Edward.  My 
motives  for  preferring  the  latter  were 
these ;  I  considered  not  oni  j  the  general 
impressions,  which  a  retrograde  motion  is 
apt  t6  make  upon  the  minds  both  of  ene- 
mies and  friends,  but  also  that  the  natural 
conduct  of  the  enemy  in  that  case  would 
be  to  remain  at  Fort  George,  as  their  re- 
treat eould  not  then  be  cut  off,  in  order  to 
oblige  me  to  open  trenches  and  conse- 
quently to  delay  me,  and  in  the  mean  time 
they  would  have  destroyed  the  road  from 
Fort  George  to  Fort  £dward.     Ott  tb« 
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other  hand  by  persisting  to  penetrate  by 
the  short  cut  fVom  Fort  Anne,  of  which  I 
was  then  master,  to  Fort  Edward,  though 
it  was  attended  with  great  labour  and  many 
alert  situations,  the  troops  were  improved 
in  the  very  essential  point  of  wopd  service ; 
I  effectually  diblodged  the  enemy  from 
Fort  George  without  a  blow ;  and  seeing 
me  master  of  one  communication  they  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  destroy  the 
other.  The  great  number  of  boats  also, 
which  must  necessarily  have  been  employed 
for  the  transport  of  the  troops  over  Lake 
George  were  by  this  course  spared  for  the 
transport  of  the  provisions,  artillery  and 
ammunition.  The  success  answered  this 
reasoning  in  every  point,  for  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  general  Phillips,  to  whom  I  had 
committed  the  important  part  of  forward- 
ing all  the  necessaries  from  Ticonderoga, 
a  greatembarkation  arrived  at  Fort  George 
OD  July  29th,  I  took  possession  of  the 
country  near  Fort  Edward  on  the  same 
day,  and  independently  of  other  advan- 
tages, I  found  mvself  much  more  forward 
in  point  of  time  than  1  could  possibly  have 
been  by  the  other  route. 

Another  material  motive  which  could 
not  be  known  by  strangers  who  have  rea- 
soned upon  this  movement  was,  that  daring 
the  time  that  my  army  was  employed  in 
clearing  Wood  Cfreek  and  cutting  roads, 
and  the  corps  under  major  general  Phillips 
working  to  pass  the  transports  over  Lake 
George,  I  was  enabled  to  detach  a  large 
corps  to  my  left  under  major  general 
Keidesel,  and  thereby  assist  my  purpose  6f 
giving  jealousy  to  Connecticut  and  keeping 
m  check  the  whole  country  called  the  Hamp- 
shire Grants.  It  was  at  this  time  major 
general  Reidesel  conceived  the  purpose  of 
mounting  his  reginient  of  dragoons.  In 
the  country  he  traversed  during  his  de- 
tached command  he  found  the  people 
frightened  and  submissive.  He  was  m- 
duHtrious  and  expert  in  procuring  intelli- 
gence in  parts  or  the  country  more  remote 
than  Bennington,  and  entertained  no  doubt 
of  success,  were  an  expedition  formed 
under  the  command  of  lieut.  col.  Baum. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward the  great  object  of  attention  was  the 
transports  from  I-ort  George.  The  dis- 
tance was  abocrt  16  miles,  the  roads  want- 
ing great  repair,  the  weather  unfavourable, 
the  cattle  Und  carriages  scarce,  part  of  the 
flatter  inconvenience  was  occasioned  by  the 
''number  of  both  that  were  necessarily  de- 
tained at  Ticonderoga,  for  the  purpose  of 
^HS^i  the  boata  and  the  provisions  over 


the  carrying-places  between  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  Lake  George ;  another  part  of 
the  inconvenience  was  caused  by  the  una- 
voidable delays  in  bringing  the  different 
divisions  of  horses  as  they  were  collected 
in  Canada  through  the  desart,  for  such 
most  of  the  country  is,  between  St.  John't 
and  Ticonderoga. 

It  was  soon  found  that  in  the  situation 
of  the  transport  service  at  that  time,  the 
army  could  barely  be  victualled  from  day 
to  day,  and  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
establishing  a  magazine  in  due  time  for 
pursuing  present  advantages.  The  idea 
of  the  expedition  to  Bennington  onginated 
upon  this  difficulty  combined  with  the  in- 
telligence reported  by  general  Reidesel 
and  with  all  I  had  otherwise  received.  I 
knew  that  Bennington  was  the  great  de* 
posit  of  com,  flour,  and  store  cattle ;  that 
It  was  guarded  only  by  militia ;  and  every 
day's  account  tended  to  confirm  the  per- 
suasion of  the  loyalty  of  one  description 
of  the  inhabitants  and  the  panic  or  the 
other.  Those  who  knew  the  country 
best  were  the  most  sanguine  in  this  per- 
suasion. 

Had  my  inteHigencebeen  worse  founded^ 
I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  try  this  ex- 
pedition with  such  troops,  and  under  such 
instructions  as  I  gave  to  the  commanding 
officer,  for  so  great  a  purpose  as  that  of  a 
supply  sufficient  to  enable  the  army  to 
follow  at  the  heels  of  a  broken  and  dis- 
concerted enemy.  The  German  troops 
employed  were  of  the  best  I  had  of  that 
nation ;  the  number  of  British  was  smaU ; 
but  it  was  the  select  light  corps  of  the 
army,  composed  of  chosen  men  from  all 
the  regiments,  and  commanded  by  captain 
Eraser,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  offi- 
cers in  bis  line  of  service  that  ever  I  met 
with.  The  instructions  reconmiended  the 
utmost  caution  respecting  posts  and  secu* 
rity  of  retreat,  attention  against  exposing 
the  solid  part  of  the  detachment  to  affront, 
or  conmiitting  it  in  any  instance,  without 
a  moral  certainty  of  success.  I  touch 
with  tenderness,  and  with  great  reluctance, 
points  that  relate  to  the  dead.  My  de- 
fence compels  me  to  say,  my  cautiont 
were  not  observed,  nor  the  reinforcement 
advanced  with  the  alacrity  I  had  a  right  to 
expect.  The  men  who  commanded  in 
both  instances  were  braVe  and  experienced 
officers.  I  have  ever  imputed  their  failure 
partly  to  delusion  in  respect  to  the  enemy, 
and  partly  to  surprise,  and  consequent 
confusion  in  the  troops. 

For  farther  explanation  of  my  motivei^ 
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cutioaof  ibe  ^xpeditioo»  {  b^  leave  to 
ire&r  tlie  eonunitte^  tQ  Uie  ieUer  Uud  be- 
fore the  House  k^  jfe^r,  and  more  parti- 
ChMt  ^  ^^  priva^  letter  laid  b^ore  the 
}loi^  latelj.  Tbe  aaoie  letter  will  shew 
Ihe  wljf  resoiiMK^  that  remained  ^r  pro- 
ceeding toward!  Albany,  a^  the  diaap- 
Sintment  ofthiaexpeditiooy  vis.  ta  press 
Fwi^rd  1^  necessary  supply  pf  proviaioii, 
ynd  otbiMr  indispensable  artidef,  from  Fort 
George.  1  shaU  bring  proof  lo  your  bar 
IP  this  pointy  and  1  trust  I  shall  shew  be*- 
jofkd  a  doub^  that  no  possible  exertion 
uras  omitted*  It  is  nqt  uncomiaon  (or  ^n- 
tleman,  iiBacquainte4  with  the  pecii^iari- 
Ities  of  the  country  ioi  if  hich  I  am  alluding, 
fo  oalculatv  the  tvaosiport  of  o^igi^inesy 
bj  measuring  the  distance  i^pon  a  inap^ 
l^id  then  applying  the  re^urcea  qi  car- 
f  iage,  as  pr<^atisea  ip  other  countries,  I 
request  permissiqa  to  shew  their  mistake. 
The  first  stage  from  Fort  George  to  Fort 
^ward  is  by  land.  The  distance  ai^d  the 
roads  were  described  before*  At  Fort 
£dward  the  Hudson's  river  becomes  navi- 
gable for  a  certain  extent,  and  it  b  the 
«OBSt§nt  practice  in  all  transports  tp  re- 
aume  the  water  carriage.  Were  it  not, 
laew  impediments  would  arise  firc^m  hills, 
worse  roads,  ai^d  such  an  increftted  dis- 
tance, as  would  prevent  the  cattle  return- 
jng  to  Fort  George  the  same  day.  About 
^ix  mil^s  below  Fort  Edw^d  lie  the  falls 
0{  Fort  Miller,  where  there  U  another  car- 

S^ing  place,  which,  though  of  no  consi- 
er^^le  len^,  makes  the  pecessf  ty  pf  un- 
loading the  boats,  placing  the  contents  in 
«|rts,  and  replacing  theip  in  fresh  boats, 
iet  the  place  the  river  again  i^miu  of  na- 
vigation. The  boats  unloaded,  returp  to 
Fort  Edward  agonal  a  rupid  stream. 

Upon  this  short  s^tp  of  &cts  gentlemen 
will  judge  of  our  ppibarras^qi^nts, .  In  the 
£rst  plibce  it  was  necessary  to  bring  for- 
ward to  Fort  £d)ir#rd  fbqr  score  or  a  hun- 
4red  boats,  aa  mere  parriage  vessels  for 
fike  prpvision;  ppcb  boat  made  ^  bard 
daya  work  fyr  sj^  ^  mf^e  b^#e9»  inclu- 
ding the  return  of  t^e  horses.  At  the 
pext  carrying  place,  as  aboFO  4escribed,  it 
was  necessary  to  place  p  considerpble 
relay  of  horaei  ^  draw  oyer,  first,  p  por- 
^n  of  carrip^  bppt^  p^d  pjfterwprds  the 
provision  as  it  arriyea,  I  have  not  men- 
(ioBe4  M^  great  nupober  of  other  boats 
nepesaary  jto  be  brought  forward,  to  fprm 
pridges,  to  carry  baggage  and  ammunitaop, 
and  the  number  pi  ca,rriaaea  frpmed  to 
tm^fpprt  t)ie  b<Mp  theipsc&ea  U  4e  ^- 
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suing  oarrying  plaoea,  as  we  diould  pro- 
ceed  to  Albapy.  This  will  belsbewu  na 
detail  at  the  bar,  if  the  committee  chus# 
to  hear  it,  and  I  pledge  myself  it  will  ap<- 
pear  that  the  dilijfeoce  in  this  service  waa 
extreme;  that  it  was  performed  b  th# 
most  expeditious  manner  possible,  reroec^ 
tively  to  our  resources,  and  that  no  delaj 
was  occasioned  by  the  ai^tillery,  becaiiap 
the  horses  appropriated  to  it  were  super* 
pumerary  to  those  for  which  we  had  cltft^ 
and  the  artillery,  not  already  with  th* 
army,  at  last  was  all  brought  up  fay  ka 
own  bocses  in  two  days. 

On  the  Idth  of  S^tember  the  store  of 
provision  amoupting  to  about  thirty  daya 
consumption  was  completed,  I  havp 
stated  m  my  letter  %^  ^^  secretary  of 
'    i  proceediiig  witb 


state,  my  reasona  i 

less  quantity.  An4  it  is  now  tipie  to  enter 
upon  ^e  pbject  of  consideraM^o,  that  ia 
held  by  spme  to  be  conclusive  up<^i  tbe 
executive  part  of  tbe  campaigUx;  the  paa- 
apge  of  the  Hudson's  River. 

Twp  errors^  respecting  this  ppsaag^ 
thqugh  of  opposite  pnd  incopipatibl^  na^ 
tures,  are  supposed  to  have  contributed 
to  tl^e  ill  success  thatppsued ;  the  one  the 
error  ofdplay,  the  other,  that  of  precipita- 
tion. In  defisnce  against  the  $rst,  1  ref<» 
to  my  eflfbrt  at  Bennipgton  to  procure  sap- 
plies,  and  to  the  impediments  I  have  jupt 
DOW  staged,  after  that  effort  failed,  Ag^ioat 
the  latter,  I  refor  to  the  reasons  laid  down 
in  my  private  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
sUte,  dated  20th  of  August.  The  atat^ 
.of  things  at  this  important  prisis,  and  mf 
reasoning  upon  it  ar(»  expressed  still  noore 
at  large  in  my  dispatch  from  Albany ;  X 
will  noif  pnly  touch  tbeao  CQmpendioudy* 
On  the  one  nand,  iny  communicationa 
were  at  an  end ;  my  retreat  was  insecure ; 
the  enemy  was  collected  in  force ;  tb^ 
were  strongly  pos^ :  col.  Sl  Leger  waa 
retiring  frpm  Fort  Stanwi|L.  These  were 
dilemmas,  but  none  of  them  insurmouD|b- 
able.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had  dislodged 
the  enemy  repeaMIy  when  befi^re  in  forcie» 
ai^  n^ore  strongly  pasted ;  nay  anny  waa 
conscious  of  ^tfcendancy ;  eagj^r  to  advances 
I  expected  G4H>perftion;  no  (ett/^r^  (rom 
air  W.  Howe  removed  th^t  expeptatioo. 
That  to  sir  Guy  Cari;eton  hsid  neyer  weigh- 
ed uppo  my  mind ;  becauae  it  was  dated 
early  in  April,  end  c^onaequently  loo^  be- 
fore the  aecretary  oi  sMte>  inftructionf, 
which  I  must  have  supposed  to  relate  to 
jco-operation,  could  be  received.  Tbe 
letter  of  nth  Juljr  mentioned  that  speneral'a 
return  to  my  a^sifmy^  Ap«td  Weshii^^* 
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ton  tarn  his  fbree  to^flf^s  tne;  kuKdit^ 
as  I  thqught  an  expectation  of  knfy  arrnral 
at  Albany;  and  infbrm^  nie  thbt  sir 
Hetiry  Clinton  was  left  at  NeW-Yot^,  and 
would  act  as  occurrences  might  direct; 
I  did  not  know  sir  Henry  Clinton's  force* 
I  did  know  that  considerable  reinforce- 
tnent  might  be  then  cxpe<ited  at  New- 
York  from  England.  After  all,  ihduld 
eo-operation  from  bel6W  ^1,  the  whole 
force  of  col.  St.  L^ger/and  sir  W.  John- 
atone  were  to  be  expected  from  above,  in 
time  to  facilitate  a  retreat,  though  not  -in 
time  to  assial  my  advance.  Under  these 
different  suggestions  and  those  that  are 
more  copiously  stated  in  the  dtspatdh  to 
which  I  have  referred,  I  read  again  my 
orders  (I  believe  fbr  a  thousandth  time) 
and  1  was  decided.  Ahd  I  am  stitl  tx>n- 
vinced  that  no  proof  that  eould  have  been 
brought  from  anpearaneete,  intelligence,  dr 
reasoning,  couldhave  justified  me  to  my 
country,  have  saved  me  from  the  condem- 
!tiatron  of  my  profes^on,  or'pr<klOced  par- 
don within  my  ovfn  breast,  had  1  not  ad- 
vanced and  tried  a  battle  with  the  enemy. 

I  will  conclude  thiis  9tibject  with  again 
asserting,  u|K>n  my  "honour,  what  I  hope 
to  support  by  Evidence,  though  it  is  im- 
poseiblc  to  bring  positive  proof  to  a  nega- 
tive, that  neither  general  Fraser,  nor  ge- 
neral Phillips  ever  offered,  as  has  been  re- 
ported, nor  can  be  supposed  to  have  con- 
ceived any  objection  against  the  passage 
of  the  Hudson's  River. 

This  resolution  bemg  t^iken,  I  trust  the 
manner  of  approaching  ^the  enemy,  when 
explained  by  witnesses,  irill  not  be  dis- 
graceftil  to  me  as  a  soldier.  The  action 
which  ensued  on  the  19th  of  September, 
verified  the  valour  of  my  army,  and  I  must 
in  truth  acknowledge  a  very  respectable 
diare  of  that  quality  m  the  army  of  the 
enemy.  To  the  general  description  eiven 
in  my  dispatch,  it  will  be  fit  to  add  by 
evidence  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  troops 
■in  that  action.  The  honour  of  three  Bri- 
tish regiments  in  continual  and  close  fire 
for  four  hours,' all  of  them  suflering  consi- 
derable loss,  and  one  remaining  with  less 
than  60  men,  and  4  or  5  officers,  ought 
not  to  lose  its  due  applause  because  it  is 
said  their  opponents  were  irregulars  and 
TniKtia. 

A  victory  was  At  last  obtafned,  but  the 
dose  of  the  day  unavoidably  prevented 
liny  immediate  advantages.  On  the  day 
following  it  was  known  from  prisoners 
«nd  deserters,  that  the  enemy  were  in  a 
(wst  strongly  fortified,  but  from  the;thtck 
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m^'dMieWOodft  WasTMbosslble  i&iMdh 
k  view  of  any  mft  of  Ihelr  poi^ition.  ML 
that  cotiM  be  done,  thei^lbre,  wantotab^ 
np  ground  as  rtear  -theth'as  -thetmtnre  tf 
the  couitlry  would  -admit,  r^pectiv^  to 
tnOltary  itrr^neement.  It  apptofs  from 
the  dispatch  £dresldy  tdfuded  to,  thtft  flm 
termy  ^remained  ih  ttiib  position  ^1  the  9th 
October,  when  the  second  adtion  enstied, 
cfmployed  in  fdHifying  their  camp,  and  . 
watdhmg  'tliie  enemy,  whose  'btmibers  it 
Was  now  known,  had  been  greatly  supe* 
rior  to  ours  at  the  action,  and  were  daily 
inereasing  in  militia. 

It  may  hefe'be  asked  why,  Us  soon  as  it 
became  palpable  that  no  Use  oodld  be 
mhde  of  the  victdry,  1  did  ndt  tfetreat? 
Gentlen^n  will  'recollect  'thiit  on  the  se* 
cond  dtiy 'after  the  Action  1  'deceived  in- 
telligence from  sir'H.  Clinton,  of  his  in* 
tention  to  attack  the  highlands  abottt  thii 
tkne,  and  I  was  hourly  in  e?^nectEltion,  I 
trust  a  jtfstly 'founded  one,  of  that  measure 
Operaiting  to  dislbd^^r. 'Gates  entirely, 
or  to  ol)lige  him'to  detadi  a  large  portion 
b^hiis  fo^Oe.    \Bither  6f  these  cases  would 

? probably  hdve  opened  my  way  to  Albatnr. 
n  these  circumstances,  could  'the  preJfe- 
rence  npon  these  alternatives  admit  a  mo* 
mentis  reflection  ?  To  wait  so  feir  a  prOs^ 
pect  of  effecting  at  kstthe  great  purpose 
of  the  campaign ;  or  to  put  a  vIetonoUS 
army  under  all  the  disadvanta^s  of  » 
beaten  one,  by  a  difficult  and  disgraced 
retreat;  relinquishing  the  long'eypectdQ 
circumstance  of  co-op^rathm  m  the  vei(V 
hour  of  its  promisie,  ami  leaving  sir  -H. 
Clinton's  army,  artd  probably  shr  W. 
Howe's  e:^pdsed,  with  so  much  of  the'sea- 
son  of  the  campaign -to  run,  to  the  whole 
force  of -Mr.  Gates,  after  he  should  have 
seen  me  on  the  other  side  of  Hudson's* 
river.  Some  of  the  same  considerations 
and  btih«r'c6ncOfflitant  circumstances  will» 
in  part,  serve  to  account  for  my  not  at- 
tacking the  enemy  dorittg  this  interval ; 
fbr  in  this  sitdition  as  in  former  ones,  thy 
conduct  has  been  arraigned  upon  <^a- 
site  principles. 

The  committee  will  observe  that  atfter 
receiving  intelligence  of  sir  H.  CMnton's 
design,  different  messengers  were  dis- 
patched by  different  routes,  to  inform  that 
officer  of  my  situation,  and  the  thne  I 
thought  I  could  coiitinue  io  it.  To  have 
hazarded  a  repulse  in  that  suspense  of  a 
powerful  diversion,  would  in  my'opiniob» 
have  be^n  very  unjustifiable;  but  when  I 
add  that  from  the  backwardness  or  defec- 
I  tioQ  of  the  few  Indmns  tot  remaitted,  the 
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number  of  rifle-men,  and  other  irregulars 
employed  on  the  enemy*t  o)it*pocts,  and 
the  strength  and  darkness  of  the  surround- 
iog  woods,  it  had  not  yet  been  practicable 
to  gain  any  competent  knowleage  of  their 
position,  I  trust  every  man  wiJi  go  with 
me  in  the  sentiment,  that  all  these  cir- 
cumstances considered,  an  attack  would 
have  been  consummate  rashness. 

Another  very  powerful  reason  that  ope- 
rated on  the  side  of  delay,  was  the  state 
of  my  sick  and  wounded*  Numbers  of 
the  latter  were  recovering  fast ;  many  ex- 
cellent officers  in  particular;  and  the 
more  I  delayed  the  stronger  I  grew.  The 
time  also  entitled  me  to  expect  lieut.  col. 
St.  Leger*s  corps  would  be  arrived  at  Ti- 
conderoga,  ana  secret  means  had  been 
long  concerted  to  enable  him  to  make, 
an  effort  to  join  me  with  probability  of 
success. 

Upon  mature  consideration  and  afler- 
knowledge  o£  circumstances  attending 
this  period,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
had  the  reinforcements  from  England  ar- 
rived in  time,  to  have  enabled  sir  H. 
Clinton  to'  have  effected  the  stroke  he 
afterwards  so  greatly  made  in  the  high- 
lands, any  time  between  the  two  actions, 
I  should  have  made  my  way. 

The  dispatch  alluded  to  proceeds  to 
atate  the  reason  that  induced  me  to  make 
the  movement  on  the  7th  of  October.  I 
shall  only  add,  to  obviate  a  supposed  error 
in  not  advancing  my  whole  line,  that  the 
part  remaining  in  my  camp  operated  as 
effectually  to  keep  the  enemy's  right  wing 
in  check  as  if  it  had  moved,  with  this  ad- 
ditional advantage,  that  it  prevented  the 
danger  of  that  wing  advancing  by  the 
plain  near  the  river  and  falling  upOn  my 
rear. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  my  disappoint- 
ment on  that  day  proceeded  from  an  un- 
ponunon  circumstance  in  the  conduct  of 
the  enemy.  Mr.  Gates,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  had  determineilto  receive  the 
attack  in  his  lines ;  Mr.  Arnold,  who  com- 
manded on  the  left,  foreseeing  die  danger 
of  being  turned,  advanced  without  con- 
sultation with  his  genera],  and  gave,  in- 
stead o^  receivinff  battle.  The  stroke 
might  have  been  tatal  on  his  part  had  he 
failed.  But  confident  I  am,  upon  minute 
examination  of  the  ground  since,  that 
had  the  other  idea  been  pursued,  I  should 
in  a  few  hours  have  gained  a  position, 
that  in  spite  of  the  enemy!s  Aurober^ 
would  have  put  them  in  my  power. 

Disagreeable  as  is  the  necessityi  I  must 


here  agam,  in  Justice  to  my  own  army^ 
recur  to  the  vigour  and  obstinacy  with, 
which  they  were  fought  by  the  enemy. 
A  more  determined  perseverance,  than 
they  shewed  in  the  attack  upon  the  lines, 
though  they  were  finally  repulsed  by  die 
corps  under  lord  Balcarras,  I  believe,  is 
not  in  any  officer's  experience*  It  will 
be  the  business  of  evidence  to  prove,  that 
in  the  part  where  col.  Breyman  was  killed, 
and  the  enemy  penetrated,  the  mischief 
could  not  be  repaired,  nor  under  it  the 
camp  be  longer  tenable. 

Tne  transactions  of  the  ensuing  night, 
the  day  of  the  8th,  and  the  whole  progress 
of  the  retreat  to  Saratoga,  will  be  laidli^fore 
the  committee  minutefy  in  the  course  of 
my  evidence,  bm  weU  as  every  circumstance, 
from  the  Ume  the  army  arrived  there  to 
the  signing  the  convention.  I  have  only 
to  premise,  that  I  trust  1  shall  be  able  to 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee, 
that  even  in  thigf  situation,  I  had  the 
chance  of  a  favourable  evenL  The  enemy 
had  intended  to  attack  by  the  plain  of  Sa- 
ratoga. On  the  mornine  of  the  11th,  a 
considerable  column  had  actually  passed 
the  Fish  Kill  for  that  purpose  during  the 
fog,  which  at  that  season  ivas  regular  till 
some  time  afler  sun-rise.  The  intention 
was  prevented  taking  place,  by  intelligence 
one  of  their  eenerals  received  from  a  de- 
serter, that  I  had  a  line  formed  behind  the 
brush-wood,  to  support  the  post  of  artil- 
lery, which  was  their  immediate  object 
of  attack.  The  general  instanUy  retreat- 
ed his  column,  and  prevented  a  general 
action,  which  my  position,  compared  with 
the  proposed  one  of  the  enemy,  gave  me 
reason  to  hope  would  have  been  to  my 
advantage. 

I  have  likewise  a  satis&ctory  confidence, 
that  1  shall  demonstrate  that  the  intelli- 
gence I  stated  to  the  councils  of  war,  re- 
specting the  strength  of  the  enemy,  did 
not  fall  short  in  any  part,  and  in  some 
parts  much  exceedea  my  own  belief,  par- 
ticularly on  the  only  possible  routes  of 
my  retreat;  and  that  those  posts  were  not 
taken  up  during  my  stay  at  Saratoga,  as 
has  been  reported,  but  some  of  them,  pre- 
vious to  the  action  of  the  7th,  and  the  rest 
immediately  after  it. 

I  shall  close  the  whole  of  this  by  ddi^ 
vering  at  your  table,  from  the  hands  of 
my  secretary,  an  authenUcated  return  of 
die  force  of  general  Gates,  signed  by  him- 
self,  and  the  truth  of  it  will  be  supported 
from  ocular  tesUmony,  by  every  oncer  of 
the  British  army»    Many  of  th^  are  now 
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in  England,  and  after  what  ha8*been  iosi- 
nuated,  not  to  say  charged,  in  this  House, 
it  becomes  the  duty  ot  the  accusers,  not 
only  to  examine,  closely  the  officers  I 
have  called,  but  to  produce  any  other  wit- 
nesses, that  in  their  thoughts  may  be  qua- 
li6ed  to  speak  to  the  good  or  bad  order  of 
the  rebel  troops,  when  they  marched  by 
in  their  pneseoce,  and  to  their  behaviour, 
when  opposed  to  our  troops  in  action. 

I  cannot  close  this  long  trespass  upon 
the  patience  of  the  committee,  without 
expresjiing  one  humble  hope,  that  in  form- 
ing^' a  judgment  upon  the  whole,  or  any 
distinct  part  of  these  transactions,  they 
will  be  considered  as  they  must  have  ap- 
peared at  the  time ;  for  I  believe,  where 
war  is  concerned,. few  men  in  command 
would  stand  acquitted,  if  any  ailer-know- 
ledge  of  facts  and  circumstances  were 
brought  in  argument  against  decisions  of 
the  moment,  and  apparent  exigencies  of 
the  occasion. 

I  submit  all  I  have  said,  «ome  of  it,  J 
fear,  not  sufficiently  prepared  or  arranged,  • 
with  true  respect  to  the  committee.  I 
shall  not  mention  all  the  disadvantages 
under  which  I  have  pressed  this  business 
upon  their  attention.  I  have  cause  to  re- 
gret the  absence  of  a  most  confidential 
friend  in  major  general  Phillips ;  zealous 
advocates,  I  trust,  in  major  general  Reide- 
sel  and  brigadier  Hamilton.  Much  of  my 
vindication  is  in  the  grave  with  general 
Fraser,  much  with  col.  Ackland  your  late 
member.  I  trust  my  zeal  in  promoting 
this  enquiry,  as  I  have  done,  will  be  one 
mark  of  the  sense  I  bear  of  the  general 
character  of  this  House ;  that  however 
men  may  be  biassed  by  political  attach- 
ments upon  common  occasions,  when  the 
honour  of  an  individual  is  committed  to 
their  hands,  they  will  alone  be  guided  by 
truth  and  justice.  And  the  next  inference 
I  should  wish  to  be  drawn,  from  my  ear- 
nestness for  a  public  appeal,  is  this;  that 
however  sensible  I  may  be  of  erfprs  in 
conduct,  I  am  conscious  of  no  failure  in 
the  rectitude  of  my  intentions. 

The  officers  examined  on  the  part  of 
general. Burgoyne  were  sir  Guy  Carleton, 
then  governor  of  Quebec;  captain  Money, 
acting  quarter  master  general ;  the  earl 
of  Harrington;  major  Forbes;  captain 
BIoomBeld  of  the  artillery  ;  and  lieut. 
colonel  Kingston,  adjutant  general ;  all  of 
whom,  excepting  the  first,  were  present 
during  the  whole  campaign,  and  eminent 
partakers  in  all  the  unparalleled  difficul- 
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ties,  distresses,  and  dangers  of  the  northern 
expedition.  The  evidence  was  unusually 
clear,  plain,  accurate,  and  direct  to  its 
matter..  It  went  uniformly  to  place  the 
character  of  general  Burgoyne  in  a  very 
high  point  of  view,  whether  considered  as 
a  mdn,  a  soldier,  or  the  leader  of  an  army 
in  the  most  trying  and  perilous  service. 
That  he  possessed  t^e  confidence  and  affec- 
tion of  his  army  in  so  extraordinary  a  de- 
gree, that  no  loss  or  misfortune  could  shake 
the  oi^e,  nor  distress  or.  affliction  weaken 
the  other.  It  established  an  instance,*  so 
^r  as  it  could  be  conclusive,  (and  a  close 
cross-examination  was  not  able  to  weaken 
it)  perhaps  unequalled  in  military  history ; 
that  durine  so  long  and  continued  a  scene 
of  uncea$mg  fatigue,  hardship,  danger, 
and  distress,  finally  ending  in  general  ruin 
and  captivity,  not  a  single  voice  was  heard 
through  the  army  to  upbraid,  censure  or 
blame  their  general ;  and  that  at  length, 
when  all  their  courage  and  efforts  were 
found  ineffisctual,  and  every  hope  totally 
cut  off,  they  were  still  willing  to  perish 
cdong  with  him.  This  evidence  went  also, 
so  far  as  from  its  nature  it  was  capable  of 
doing,  to  the  direct  overthrow  or  removal 
of  every  charge  or  censure  which  had  been 
thrown  out,  or  insinuated,  against  the  con- 
duct of  the  commander;  leaving,  however, 
the  question  of  opinion  necessarily  open, 
whether  his  orders  for .  proceeding  to  Al- 
bany were  peremptory  or  conditional; 
and,  perhaps,  leaving  likewise  some  doubts 
behind,  with  respect  both  to  the  design  and 
to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  expedition 
under  colonel  Baume,  to  Bennington.  In 
other  matters  it  seems  conclusive;  and 
particularly  detects  two  falsehoods,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  enquiry  m  full  credit  and 
vigour;  the  one,  that  general  Phillips,  at 
the  time  of  the  convention,  offered  to  force 
his  way,  with  a  specifi.ed  part  of  the  array, 
from-  Saratoga,  back  to  Ticonderoga ;  the 
other,  that  the  late  gallant  general  Frazer 
had  expressed  the  utmost  disapprobation 
to  the  measure  of  passing  the  Hudson^s 
River.  The  witnesses  were  generally  of  opi- 
nion, from  what  they  saw  and  heard  of  the 
temper  and  language  of  the  troops,  that  no- 
thing less  than  the  passing  of  that  river,  and  - 
advancing  to  fight  the  enemy,  could  have 
satisfied  the  army,  or  preserved  the  gt^ne- 
ral*8  character  with  it;  and  that  even,  after 
all  the  misfortunes  that  happened,  it  was 
still  universally  considered  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  which  he  could  not  have  avoided ; 
or  which,  if  he  had,  that  it  would  have 
been  such  a  foilure  as  he  never  could  have 
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while  the'CoDgre0B  could  toot  get  recniiti 
under  266.  l%e  eridence  he  Dad  to  pre& 
duce,  not  havmg  been  very  lately  in  Anie>- 
rica,  could  not  prove  the  latter  sum'  to  be 
the  sura  given  in  their  time  in  America; 
it  was  then  somewhat  short  of  it ;  but  the 
last  did|>atche8  he  had  received)  made  the 
boontj  given  by  the  Congress  to  recruits, 
amount  to  751.  sterling.  Evidence  would 
be  brq^^ht  to  prove,  by  presumption,  the 
disaffection  of  the  people  to  their  new  go- 
vernment ;  from  this  circumstance,  though 
Congress  had  once  expected-  to  take  the 
field  with  50,000  men,  and  had  actually 
voted  that  number ;  yet  they  had  never 
been  able  to  muster  more  than  20,000  in 
one  army. 

With  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
force  sent  out,  his  lordship  had  no  doabt 
about  it:  the  force  in  his  opinion  had 
been  adequate,  not  to  the  reduction  of 
America  united  a^inst  us,  for  such  a  re- 
duction would  be  impossible,  but  to  the 
reduction  of  rebellion.  He  had  said  oace 
before,  and  repeated  it,  that  he  did  not 
understand  the  object  of  the  southern  ex- 
pedition by  the  capes  of  Virgmia.  If  the 
general  had  landed  in  the  Dekrwave  at 
Newcastle,  and  his  favourite  route  to  Ph»- 
ladelphiahad  been  by  the  bead  of  the  Elk, 
he  would  have  had,  by  landing  at  Newcastle, 
a  fine  and  short  road  to  Phuadelphia ;  the 
general's  reason  for  not  landing  there,  via. 
that  the  enemy  was  in  force  at  Wilming- 
ton,  he  would  prove  to  be  chimerical,  for 
he  should  demonstrate  to  the  committee, 
thiit  there  was  no  enemy  in  force  within 
fourscore  miles  of  Newcastle ;  so  that  air 
Andrew  Hammond  must  have  been  misin- 
formed at  least  with  respect  to  the  land 
force.  Another  thing  he  had  to  observe 
relative  to  sir  W»  Howe,  was  his  not  hav- 
ing made  a  diversion  in  the  Massachusetts  ; 
he  certainly  could  have  spared  3,000  men 
for  that  purpose, '  for  he  required  only 
11,000  rank  and  file,  for  the  expedition, 
and  had  full  14,000  at  the  battle  of  die 
firandywine,  while  Washington  had  no 
more  than  10,000.  Sir  Willianv,  indeed, 
had  said  truly,  that  the  rebel  army  con- 
sisted of  15,000  men,  but  in  these  were  in- 
cluded the  drivers,  suttlers,  &c.  and  he 
had  evidence  who  could  prove  the  number 
of  effective  fighting  men  in  Washington's 
army  in  that  battle,  amounted  to  no  more 
than  10,000.  If  a  diversion  had  been 
mader  in  the  Massachusetts,  general  Gatea 
never  would  have  been  able  to  have  mua. 
tered  the  army  with  which  he  had  forced 
general  Burgoyne  to  sarrender. 


forgiven  to  hims^f,  nor  been  able  to  jus- 
tify to  his  country.  Their  testittony  went 
likewise  fully  and  decisively  to  the  subver- 
sion of  the  mjurious  slander,  relative  to  a 
supposed  natural  deficiency  of  spirit  which 
they  attributed  to  the  Americans.  Fully 
masters  and  judges  of  the  subject,  and  pos- 
sessing sentifnents  more  liberal  and  gene- 
rous, these  officers  scorned  to  depreciate 
the  character  of  an  enemy,  from  any  re- 
sentment for  his  fair  hostdity;  ^d  de- 
clared freely,  that  the  Americans  shewed 
a  resolution,  perseverance,  and  even  ob- 
stinacy in  action,  which  rendered  them  by 
no  means  unworthy  of  a  contest  with  the 
brave  troops  to  whom  they  were  opposed. 
Written  evidence  was  also  produced,  and 
supported,  that  the  number  of  the  rebel 
army,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender, 
amounted  to  19,000  men,  of  which  13  or 
14,000  were  men  actually  carrying  mus- 
kets. 

Jane  8.    The  examination  of  general 
Burgoyne's  evidence  being  closed, 

L^rd  George  Germain  rose  to  open  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  administration.  He 
begged  the-  committee  would  understand 
that  his  object  was  by  no  means  to  accuse 
any  gentleman,  but  to  deiend  ministers  and 
himself  from  the  reflections  thrown  out 
against  them  for  their  management  of  the 
American  war.  The  evidence  of  general 
Gray,  if  not  overturned,  would  certainly 
bear  hard  against  administration  ;  but  he 
trusted  that  when  gentlemen  would  con- 
aider  that  the  general  had  been  only  one 
year  atid  five  months  in  America,  and  that 
he  had  seen  no  more  of,  the  country  than 
what  lies  between  the  head  of  Elk  and 
Philadelphia,  and  between  that  city  and 
New  York,  they  would  be  of  opinion  that 
however  high  general  Gray  stood  in  his 
military  profession,  and  no  officer  stood 
higher,  hfi  had  certainly  formed  a  very 
'  light  and  hasty  judgnaent  of  the  people. 
Gentlemen  would  believe  his  opinion  of 
the  unanimity  of  America  rather  hastily 
founded,  when  he  should  produce  evidence 
to  prove  that  a  very  considerable  part,  if 
not  a  nMJority  of  the  Americans,  were 
friends  to>  Great  Britain.  This  would  ap- 
pear the  more>  striking,  when  the  com- 
mittee should  find  that  there  were  actually 
regimented  in  our  service,  more  Americans 
than  were  to  be  found  at  present  under 
the  rebel  commander  in  chief.  The  com- 
mittee would  receive  farther  light  upon 
that  point,  by  proofs  that  we  can  raise  men 
in  America  for  five  or  six  doUan  a  j^ece, 
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With  regard  to  the  novthem  expeditiooy 
he  diought  it  highly  justifiable,  from  the 
nature  of  the  service,  which  had  made 
the  French  undertake  quite  a  similar  one 
io  the  last  3(^r ;  and  as' to  its  practicability, 
the  general  himself  in  whose  hands  it 
fiuled,-had  never  enter^uned  a  doubt  about 
it  until  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Benniog- 
ton,  from  which  he  dated  all  the  disasters 
that  befel  our  northern  army.  Every  fort 
where  opposition  could  be  expected  had 
be&k  taken ;  nay  the  general  himself,  wh|$n 
he  detached  colonel  Baum,  had  given  him 
dire^ons  to  meet  him  at  Albany ;  so  sure 
he  was  of  the  practicab^ty  of  the  march : 
unfortunately,  he  changed  his  opinion; 
ordered  colonel  Baum  to  Bennington,  a 
■larch  of  150  miles,  the  detachment  was 
cut  off;  the  enemy,  by  our  delays  in  bring- 
ing up  immense  trains  of  artillery,  and  a 
creat  suite  of  provision  waggons,  was  suf- 
fered to  grow  stronger ;  for  when  Gates 
went  to  take  upon  Aim  the  command  of 
the  rebel  army,  it  consisted  of  no  more 
than  2,500 ;  but  by  our  delays  it  was  suf- 
fered to  increase  to  18,000.  His  lord- 
ship assured  the  committee  he  had  ad- 
vanced nothing,  which  he  thought  he  was 
not  able  .to  prove,  and  concluded  by  mov- 
ing that  general  Eobertson  be  called  in* 

.  The  only  witnesses,  which  it  was  thought 
expedient  or  necessary  to  examine  on  this 
side,  of  those  whose  names  we  have  stated, 
were  major  general  Robertson,  deputy 
governor  of  New  York ;  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Galloway.  None  of  the  officers  ordered 
to  attend,  except  the  general  abovemen- 
tionedy  were  called  upon.  Mr.  Galloway 
had  been  an  American  lawyer,  and  a 
member  of  the  first  Congress;  and  was 
one  of  those  that  had  come  over  to  sir 
William  Howe  at  the  time  when  the  rebel 
cause  aeemed  nearly  ruined,  by  his  ereat 
successes  at  New  York,  and  Long  Island, 
towards  the  «k>8e  of  the  year  1776.  Hie 
general  tendency  of  this  evidence  was  to 
overthrow,  invalidate,  or  weaken,  the 
testimony  already  ffiven-  in  favour  of  the 
/commanders.  And  the  points  which  it 
principally  laboured  to  establish  for  that 
purpose,  and  for  the  vindioation  of  the 
ministers,  were  the  following.  The  va^ 
majority,  who,  from  principle  and  disposi- 
tion, were  zealously  attached  to  the  go- 
vemm^t  of  this  country,  9hd  conse- 
quently enemies  to  the  conduct  and  ty«* 
mmv  of  the  ruling  powers;  this  was 
rated  by  the  first  witness  at  two-thirds, 
and  by  the  second  at  four-fifths^  of  the 
t 


whole'  people  on  that^contineot.  That  if 
a  proper  use  had  been  made  of  this  fa- 
vourable disposition  of  the  multitude,  it 
might  have  been  directed  to  such  essential 
purposes  as  would  have  brought  the  war 
to  a  speedy  and  happy  conclusion.  That 
the  foroe  sent  out  fronu  this  country 
was  fully  competent  to  the  attainment  of 
its  object,  by  the  total  reduction  of  the 
rebellion,  and  the  consequent  recovery  of 
the  colonies.  Tliat  the  country  of  Ame- 
rica was  not  in  its  nature  particularly 
strong,  much  less  impracticable,  with  re- 
spect to  military  operations.  That  the 
face  of  a  country  being  covered  with  wood, 
afforded  no  impediment  to  the  marqh  of 
an  army  in  as  many  columns  as  they 
pleased.  That  the  British  troops  pos- 
sessed a  greater  superiority  over  the  Ame- 
ricans, in  their  own  favourite  mode  of 
bush-fighting,  and  the  detached  service  in 
woods,  than  in  any  other  whatever.  That 
armies  might  carry  nineteen  days  provi- 
sion on  Uieir  backs,  and  consequently 
need  not  be  deterred  from  the  undertaking 
of  expeditions  through  the  want  of  those 
means  of  conveyance  which  are  now 
deemed  indispensible.  That  the  rebel 
force,  bpth  with  respect  to  number  and  to 
effective  strength,  was,  at  the  most  interest- 
ing periods,  if  not  always,  much  inferior 
to  what  was  represente<L  And  to  a  ge- 
neral condemnation  of  the  southern  expe- 
dition, along  with  an  endeavour  to  shew 
the  great  advantages  which  Would  have 
resulted  in  that  campaign,  if  sir  William 
Howe  had  taken  possession  of  the  North 
River,  and  directed  his  operations  to- 
wards, Albany.  Several  other  more  di- 
rect charges  or  accusations  were  brought 
against  the  military  conduct  of  the  brother 
commanders,  which  were  chiefly  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Galloway.  Particularly  with 
respect  to  the  going  round  by  the  Chesa- 
peak,  instead  of  up  the  Delaware,  on  the 
southern  expedition;  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient dispatch  and  vigour  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  rebeb  from  Brunswick  across  the  Jer- 
seys, in  the  year  1776,  to  which  their 
escane  was  attributed ;  the  not  cutting  off 
Washmgton  at  Trenton,  before  he  could 
cross  the  river,  which  was  contended  to 
be  practicable;  and  the  not  passing  the 
Delaware,  and  proceeding  to  Philadelphia 
at  that  time,  which,  it  was  asserted,  would 
have  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  along  with  a 
number  of  other  matters  tending  to  the 
same  purpose. 

June  24.    Lord  North  rose,  and  gave 
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notice  that  his  intention  was  to  move  that 
the  House  be  adjourned  to  the  29th. 

Sir  William  Howe  thereupon  said,  he 
hoped  to  have  been  indulged  with  an  op- 
portunity of  defending  himself  from  the 
attacks  made  upon  his  character  by  Mr. 
*  Galloway's  evidence;  that  he  had  wit- 
nesses to  call  to  controvert  the  opinions  of 
that  gentleman,  or  rather  those  opinions 
he  had  imbibed  from  others,  for  that  he 
was  persuaded  was  the  case ;  and  that  it 
would  not  be  acting  fairly  by  him,  un- 
less lie  had  a  day  given  him  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Lord  G.  Germain  said  he  was  very  fiir 
fVom  wishing  to  deny  the  hon.  gentleman 
an  opportunity  of  removing  the  effect  of 
any  part  of  tlie  evidence  given  by  the  wit- 
nesses called  by  him,  which  he  thought 
prejudicial  to  his  character. 

Mr.  Byng  complained  of  the  enquiry 
being  conducted  unfairly.  He  said  his 
worthy  friend,  the  hon.  general  near  him, 
had  stated,  that  part  of  Mr.  Galloway's 
evidence  affected  his  credit  with  the  pub- 
lic, and  his  honour  as  an  officer ;  that  his 
request  was  of  that  nature  that  it  ought 
to  be  complied  with ;  and  if  the  hon.  ge- 
neral was  refused  a  requisition  every  way 
80  proper,  he  should,  when  he  left  the 
House,  declare,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
hon.  general  there  was  a  denial  of  justice. 

Sir  Richard  StUton  declared  that  the 
hon.  general  had  been  indulged  with  as 
tnuch  candour  as  possible.  That,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  committee's  sitting,  he  him- 
self forbore  to  ask  a  great  number  of  ques- 
tions, which  he  had  designed  to  put  to  the 
witness,  merely  to  give  the  hon.  general 
more  scope  for  his  cross-examination.  At 
the  time  he  did  so,  he  stated  his  reasons, 
and  the  hon.  general  neglected  to  em- 
brace the  opportunity,  and  gave  way  to 
another  gentleman,  who  got  Hold  of  the 
witness,  and  kept  him  under  examination 
a  considerable  time;  and  therefore  there 
was  not  the  smallest  ground  of  complaint 
of  a  denial  of  justice. 

Lord  Howe  begged  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  last  to  recollect,  that  though 
the  general  did  not,  as  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  phrased  it,  embrace  the  opportunity 
of  entering  upon  the  cross-examination  of 
Mr.  Galloway,  because  he  had  said  he 
would  forbear  some  questions  .that  he 
meant  to  put ;  he  was  repeatedly  desired 
to  ask  every  question  that  he  thought 
proper,  and  told  that  it  was  the  wish,  both 
of  the  general  and  hnnself,  liiat  the  truth 
should  be  folly  investigated^  and  that  every 


gentleman  of  the  committee  should  ask 
as  many  questions  as  be  chose,  only  they 
had  begged  that  a  witness  might  be  left 
to  one  gentleman  at  a  time,  and  his  exa« 
mination  ended  before  another  gentleman 
began  with  him;  and  this  request  they 
had  made  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  and 
expedition.  Hislordshipfurtherobserved, 
that  it  doubtless  would  be  remembered  bj 
the  House  what  he  had  said  of  Mr.  Gal- 
loway, previous  to  his  examination ;  he 
begged  leave  to  recall  that  opinion,  be- 
cause he  had  changed  it :  he  had  stated  to 
the  House  that  he  thought  Mr.  Galloway  a 
man  of  honour ;  he  really  now  thought  of 
him  very  differently,  not  because  Mr.  Gal- 
loway *8  evidence  was  adverse  to  the  ge- 
neral and  to  himself;  very  far  from  it ;  oa 
that  account  he  felt  no  resentment.  The 
reason  why  he  no  longer  thought  Mr. 
Galloway  a  man  of  honour  was,  because  it 
appeared,  from  his  evidence,  that  he  had 
divulged  a  matter  in  America,  which  be 
had  in  ^he  fulness  of  confidence  imparted 
to  him.  With  regard  to  what  he  had  said 
respecting  the  general's  conduct  and  h\4 
own,  he  nreely  forgave  him  ;  he  regarded 
him  in  the  light  of  Shakespeare's  apothe- 
cary, ^<  hb  poverty,  but  not  his  will,  con- 
sented." He  could  only,  therefore,  la- 
ment that  he  had  such  hard  task-masters, 
that  they,  among  other  restrictions  im- 
posed on  him,  restrained  him  from  speak* 
mg  truth.  His  lordship  concluded  with 
declaring,  that  if  the  general  and  he  were 
denied  an  opportunity  of  calling  evidence 
to  refute  what  Mr.  ualloway  had  said,  it 
was  needless  for  him  to  give  himself  any 
farther  trouble  about  the  enquiiy; 

Lord  G.  Germain  declared  he  did  not 
understand  what  the  noble  lord  meant  by 
the  word  task- masters ;  if  the  noble  lord 

Eointed  at  him,  he  was  totally  wrong ;  be 
ad  no  influence  over  Mr.  Gdloway,  nei^ 
ther  had  he  attempted  to  exert  any;  he 
had  not  lately  talked  with  Mr.  Galloway; 
he  had  heard  indeed  of  the  same  facts 
which  Mr.  Galloway  had  stated  at  the  bar, 
a  long  while  ago;  he  had  heard  them  in  • 
general  conversation  from  Mr.  Galloway^ 
he  knew,  therefore,  he  was  in  possession 
of  them.  [Upon  colonel  Barry's  smiling, 
and  lord  Howe's  saying,  **  J  beNeve  yoa 
did,"]  lord  George  declared;  be -foesEBt  te 
tell  the  House  the  truth  hones^  and 
fairly.  That  it  was  his  dijty  to  see  evert 
Ainerican  gentleman  who  came  to  this 
country  for  refuge,;  Chat  he  had  seen  tiiem 
all,  and  he  had  conversed  with  them  on 
the  subject  of  Anericao  aSidrs  very  Mtyi 
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had  he  not  done  so,  he  should  hare  been 
guilty  of  criminal  neglect.  When  he  first 
saw  Sir.  Galloway,  he  held  this  sort  of  con- 
versation with  him,  but  he  had  no  particu- 
lar connection  with  him  since;  nay,  he  did 
not  even  know  what  stipend  Mr.  Galloway 
received  from  the  treasury  \  he  knew  he 
received  some  income,  but  he  had  never 
enquired  what  the  amount  of  that  income 
was. 

.  Colonel  Barri  declared,  he  verily  be- 
lieved what  the  noble  lord  had  said ;  but 
he  could  not  help  expressing  his  surprise 
at  the  noble  lord's  ignorance   of   what 
Mr.   Galloway  was  paid  yearly  by  the 
treasury;  he  should  have   thought  that 
the  n<^le   lord  was  th^  minister   most 
likely  to  be  the  best  judge  of  Mr.  Gal- 
]oway*s   pension.     Having  said  this,   he 
defended  sir  W.  Howe  against  the  avowed* 
intention  of  closing  the  enquiry  next  Tues* 
day,  and  adjournmg  the  House  to  that 
day,  so  that  there  could  not  possibly  be 
time  for  the  hoo^  general  to  call  his  wit- 
oesses.    Aq  hon.  gentleman  over  the  way 
had  said,  that  he  forbore  to  pursue  his 
string  of  questions  to  Mr.  Galloway,  on 
purpose  to  afford  the  hon.  general  an  op- 
portunity of  cross-examination,  which  op- 
portunity it  was  now  a  matter  of  complaint 
tbat  his  hon.  friend  neglected  to  embrace. 
He  would  take  upon  him  to  tell  the  hon^ 
gentleman,  that  his  hon.  friend  would  not 
at  all  cross-examine  Mr.  Galloway;    Mr. 
Galloway's  evidence  had  been  of  such  a 
sort,  that  his   hon.  friend,  he  was  sure, 
would  not  condescend  to  reap  any  advan- 
tage that  he  could  derive  from  such  a  wit- 
ness  as  Mr.  Galloway.    Indeed,  to  say  the 
truth,  the  best  way  that  his  hon.  -friend 
could  follow,  would  be  to  give  himself  no 
more  trouble  about  the  enquiry ;  because 
what  justice  could  he  expect  from  the  exa- 
aaination  in  which  the  witnesses  had  been 
tampered  with  >  This  declaration  creating 
some  surprize,  the  colonel    slapped  his 
hand  on  the  trunk  on  the  table,  and  with  a 
stronger  emphasis  repeated  the  expression, 
Aat  the  witnesses  bad  been  tampered  with. 
He  added,  that  he  scorned  to  convey  se- 
vere charges  in  loose  words,  or  to  aim  an 
wjory  indirectly  or  by  insinuation;   he 
would  come  to  the  point,  and  slate  the 
frounds  on  which  he  rested  his  assertion. 
Powibly  it  might  turn  out  that  he  had  been 
jnisinforraed ;  he  should  be  glad  to  hear 
he  had.    If  the  noble  lord  would  give 
hmiself  the   trouble  to  reply,  he  would 
*haiik  him:  he  knew  the  noble  lord  to  be 
of  bo&OQr,  and  he  was  perfectly 
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convinced  the  noble  lord  was  dbove  a  £^8* 
hood,  especially  in  any  matter  that  con* 
cemed  his  own  character.  If  the  noble 
lord  could  refute  what  he  was  about  to 
say,  he  should  be  ready  to  acknowledge 
his  error.  What  he  alluded  to  was  this— 
An  (^cer  of  high  reputation,  an  engineer 
now  in  the  service,  colonel  Dixon,  was 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  that  House,  as  a 
witness  on  the  enquiry  then  in  question. 
Colonel  Dixon  was  sent  to  [lord  George 
Germain  said,  "  Never  by  me."  Mr.  De 
Grey,  who  sat  on  the  seat  behind  lord 
George,  instantly  said,  <*  i  sent  to  him.'* 
The  Speaker  called  to  order,  and  the  colonel 
went  on]  Colonel  Dixon,  feeling  like  a 
man  of  honour,  did  not  go  to  the  office  of 
the  American  secretary,  whence  he  had 
been  sent  to.  He  then  received  a  note, 
earnestly  pressing  him  either  to  come  to 
the  office,  or  to  suffer  himself  to  be  waited 

I,  in  or^er  to  talk  over  the  American  bu« 
smess.  He  wrote  word,  in  reply,  that  he 
felt  himself  particularly  circumstanced; 
that  he  was  to  be  examined  as  a  witness, 
and  he  thought  it  improper  to  Converse  at 
all  upon  the  subject,  previous  to  his  exami- 
nation ;  he  begged  therefore  to  be  excused 
coming.  Some  time  afterwards  he  receiv* 
ed  notice  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
him  to  continue  in  town,  for  that  his  exa« 
mination  would  be  dispensed  with.  This, 
the  colonel  said,  was  the  story  he  had 
heard ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  that  he 
mentioned  it,  he  begged  leave  to  say,  that 
he  had  no  acquaintance  with  colonel 
Dixon;  he  supped  with  the  colonel  for- 
merly at  Quebec,  22  years  ago,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  he  had  no  inter- 
course whatever  with  him.  If  the  story 
was  ill  founded,  he  repeated  that  he  should 
be  glad  to  hear  it  set  right.  He  was  ready 
to  give  the  noble  lord  credit  for  his  denial 
of  having  acted  in  an  improper  manner 
respecting  the  crrcumstaAice :  and  as  there 
was  not  a  man  in  the  House,  whose  cha* 
racter  be  had  a  greater  respect  for,  than 
that  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  said 
that  he  sent  to  colonel  Dixon,  he  was 
sure  he  should  receive  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. 

Lord  G.  Germain  declared,  that  the 
first  be  heard  of  the  story  in  question  was 
the  account  that  reached  him  of  What  had 
been  said  upon  the  subject  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  17th  by  the  earl  of  Shd- 
bume.  That  he  immediately  made  an  en- 
quiry into  the  fact,  ahd  then,  for  the  ^first 
time,  leiu^nt  that  the  hon.  geirtlenmn  be- 
hind him  bad  sent  to  the  odoaeL    Untile 
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Imd  taken  no  part  in  the  matter  either  one 
way  or  another ;  and  that  theboble  earl 
who  had  attacked  him  in  the  other  House 
upon  it,  [in  ver^r  harsh  terms  (how  decent 
they  might  be  he  did  not  know,  but  per*, 
baps  they  were^fit  for  that  assembly  and 
consonant  to  the  customs  of  it)  was  before- 
hand with  him  in  being  acquainted  with 
it.  All  he  knew  respecting  coL  Dixon 
was  thisy  that  he  wrote  a  letter,  stating 
that  he  had  come  a  long  journey,  as  he 
was  in  the  service  at  Plymouth ;  that  his 
being  examined  was  a  matter  of  great  in* 
convenience,  and  very  far  from  being 
^pleasant  to  him ;  and  that  he  begged  to  be 
examined  as  early  as  possible.  That  he 
afterwards  attended  one  dav,  and  left  word 
^t  he  had  done  so  with  the  door-keeper 
of  that  House.  That  he  at  another  time, 
by  a  third  person,  signified  his  wish,  if  he 
were  to  be  examined;  that  it  might  be 
aoon»  as  the  service  at  Plymouth  was  ma- 
terially prejudiced  by  his  absence. .  Upon 
these  mtimations,  and  foreseeing  from  the 
length  of  time  that  the  examination  of  each 
witness  called  took  up,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  examine  all  he  had  caused  to 
be  summoned,  before  the  House  rose, 
added  to  his  intention  not  to  question  to 
uilitarv  points,  and  to  his  recollection 
that  other  officers  couldspeak  to  the  same 
topics  which  he  meant  to  propose  to  col. 
Dixon,  his  lordship  eaid,  he  gave  directions 
that  the  colonel  might  be  informed  that 
bis  examination  would  be  dispensed  with. 
This,  and  this  alone,  his  lordship  declared, 
was  the  reason  of  his  letting  him  know  he 
would  net  be  wanted  as  a  witness;  and 
aurely  if  geniiemen  considered  that  he  had, 
as  yet,  called  but  two  witnesses ;  that  one 
•f  the  two  had  taken  up  three  whole  days, 
and  the  other  was  likely  to  take  up  two  or 
three,  when  he  ordered  colonel  Dixon  to 
be  wrote  to,  added  to  his  declaration  that 
bis  absence  was  prejudicial  to  the  service 
at  Plymouth,  they  would  not  think  there 
was  any  thing  very  censurable  in  his 
dispensing  with  the  colonePa  lieurther  atten- 
dance. 

Mr.  DeGrey  desired  to  prefSEK^  what 
he  should  sa^  upon  the  subject,  with  de- 
claring, that  if  there  was  blame  due  to  any 
person  for  the  notes  sent  to  col.  Dixon,  he 
and  he  only  merited  that  blame.  The  fiict 
'  was  this,  navihg  occasion  to  summon  a 
variety  of  officers  to.  attend  as  witnesses 
upon  the  enaui^,  most  of  whom  he  did 
Bot  knowy  and  many  of  whom  he  had  never 
aeen ;  he  Jiad,  when  the  enquiry  came  on, 
thought  it  due  from  him  as  a  matter  of  ci- 


vility to  see  each,  in  wder  to  convene 
with  them  on  the  subject  of  Amei^»B 
affiurs,  and  to  state  to  them  what  questiom 
he  should  propound  to  them;  among 
others  he  sent  a  note  to  coL  Dixon ;  the 
colonel  did  not  come,  but  wrote  an  answer, 
begging,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  to  de- 
cline the  interview.  The  answer  was  far 
'  from  uncivil  in  any  point ;  it  did  not  hint 
at  his  having  done  wronff  in  desiring  to 
see  the  colonel,  and  he  snould  hold  hino- 
self  guilty  of  a  baseness,  beyond  aU  hopei 
of  pardon,  if  he  could  have  offered  so  gron 
an  insult  to  an  officer,  as  to  have  attempted, 
in  any  degree,  to  tamper  with  him  as  an 
evidence;  much  more  should  he  bare 
been  ashamed  of  insulting  an  officer  of  sock 
high  character  as  coL  Dixon  bore,  by  any 
improper  attempt  to  warp  his  integnty  ai 
a  witness.  He  declared  he  gave  the  colo^ 
nel  credit  for  that  delicacy  of  fedmg, 
which  prevented  his  agreeing  to  the  in- 
tarview ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  be 
was  not  conscious  of  having-  acted  impro- 
perly in  inviting  hitt«  He  had  fairly  stated 
the  fact  to  the  House,  and  he  was  ready 
to  submit  his  conduct  to  thair  judgment, 
convinced  of  their  candour,  and  consck»as 
that  they  would  not  presume  a  bad  inten- 
tion, where  there  really  was  none.  Wtk 
regard  to  what  his  noble  friend  had  ssid 
upon  the  subject,  it  was  exactly  as  he  had 
mentioned  the  matter.  Col.  Dixon  hsd 
written  to  complain  of  his  long  journey, 
of  the  prejudice  the  service  would  receive 
from  his  absence,  of  his  objection  to  be 
examined  at  all,  and  of  his  desire  to  be 
examined  as  early  as  possible,  if  bis  exa- 
mination were  indispensible.  His  noble 
friend,  before  he  knew  of  the  correspond 
dence  that  had  passed  between  him  and 
col.  Dixon,  finding  that  hexould  dispense 
with  the  colonel's  examination,  had  given 
directions  that  he  should  have  notice  diat 
he  might  return  to  Pljrmouth. 

Colcmd  Barr6  said  he  was  perfect^ 
convinced  that  the  fact  was  exactlv  as  it 
had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  gentlenian; 
he  appealed,  however,  to  the  Hous0,  whe- 
ther he  was  not  justified  in  all  he  had  ssid 
respecting  it,  although  it  had  appeared, 
that  inst^  of  the  matter  lying  at  the 
noble  lord's  door,  it  was  ascrmable  to  the 
zeal  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  He  did  not 
wonder  at  the  hon.  gentleman's  zeal  car- 
rying him  a  little  too  far,  as  it  had  done 
on  the  occasion  in  question.  His  seal  for 
his  noble  friend  nevertheless  did  him  the 
highest  honour,  and  would  do  lionoiir  to 
any  man*    He  then  dechuredy  that  thomgh 
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he  knew  general  (jrej  intimatdy,  he  had 
shunned  conversing  with  him  on  the  sub* 
ject.     To  another  officer  who  had  been 
summoned,  but  who  was  not  examined, 
he  had  only  desired  l^m  to  prepare  him- 
self with  firmness  against  he  came  to  the 
bar ;   ^old  him  that  he  was  going  upon  a 
senrice  of  danger,  that  he  knew  he  was  a 
man  of  honour,  and  that  he  woold  speak 
his  real  sentiments,  to  which  he  left  him. 
The  noble  lord  had  mentioned  what  the 
earl  of  Shelbume  had  said  in  another  as- 
semUj,  and  had.,  declared,  that  he  men- 
tioned the  afiair  of  col.  Dixon  in  harsh 
terms,  how  decent  they  were  be  knew  not, 
but  he  supposed  they  were  fit  for  that  as- 
sembly.   In  answer  to  this,  he  had  only  to 
say,  tnis  was  not  parliamentary  language ; 
that  the  other  assembly  knew  what  terms 
were  decent,  and  best  knew  what  terms 
were  fit  for  itself.  If  the  noble  lord  thought 
the  terms  too  harsh,  he  referred  him  to  the 
earl  of  Shelbume  for  an  explanation.— The 
colonel  then  went  intb  a  general  attack  of 
administration,  confining   himself,    how- 
ever, in   a  great  degree  to  two  charges, 
which  were,  the  interposition  of  lawyers  in 
military  ^fikirs,  and  tne  ministry's  refusal 
oi  the  regiments,  which  had  been  offered 
governinent.    Upon  the  latter  subject,  he 
asked  why    administration    had    refused 
young  Rutland's  offer?  He  used  the  term 
refused,  because  he  cimsidered  their  an- 
^  swer  as  a  rejection.    The  duke  of  Rutland 
had  made  a  noble,  he  had  made  a  princely 
offer !  he  h^d  oflfered  to  lay  down  lS2,OqO/, 
to  raise  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  or  infantry, 
whichever  government  chose,  and  made 
no  stipulation  for  himself;  he  had  indeed 
declared,  that  if  government  thought  it 
advisable  that  he  should  bear  a  commis- 
sion in  the  corps,  he  was  ready  to  accept 
it  konorU  causaf  and  to  give  weight  and 
efficacy  to  the  scheme ;  his  only  condi- 
tions were,  that  he  should  name  his  colo- 
nel, his  lieutenant-colonel  and  his  major. 
For  the  first  he  named  an  old  offidbr,  col. 
SuLeger;  that  was  agreed  to.     For  the 
second,  the  duke  named  an  officer  in  the 
guards  f  captain  Stanhope)  whose  brother 
was  at  this  time  raising  a  regiment  for  go- 
vernment.   This  was  refused.    It  was  said 
it  could  not  be ;  that  for  upwards  of  20 
'  years  no  officer  in  the  guards  had  been 
admitted  to  rise  to  rank  in  the  line;   the 
last  example  was  sir  William  Draper.   For 
the  third,  the  duke,  being  unfortunately 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  a  name,  whicn 
many  men  were  weak  enough  to  think  this 
^;watxj  ought  to  revere  and  admirei  had 


nominated  the  earl  of  Chatham.  To  tfaia 
also  there  was  an  objection.  The  C(^i^ 
grounded  much  censure  of  mmistiv  upon 
their  conduct  in  this  instance,  and  asked 
which  of  the  number  of  persons  who  sat 
on'  the  other  side  of  the  House,  who  en* 
joyed  lucrative  sinecures,  and  who  had 
put  from  50  to  L5Q,000/.  in  their  pockets 
by  their  court  connections,  had  made  an 
offer  to  advance  a  shilling  or  to  raise  a 
man  to  assist  their  country  in  this  crisis. 
He  warned  them  that  they  must  stand  for- 
ward, and  that  the  sooner  they  did  it,  the 
better  for  their  own  credit.— He  then 
conipkined  of  lawyers  taking  the  lead  in 
politics.  He  said,  we  had  now  many 
learned  generals;  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King^s  Bench,  the  Attorney  Greneral,  the 
Solicitor  General  (though  he  owned  he 
liked  his  politics,  they  were  manly  and 
noble,  that  general  having  dechured  he 
would  impeach  the  minister  that  should, 
dare  to  employ  sir  Hugh  Palliser),  the 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  and  he  had 
like  to  have  forgot  himf— the  Counsel  of 
the  Board  of  Ordnance.  These  took  the 
lead  on  all  military  points.  The  Chief 
Ji^tice  was  a  great  general ;  he  had  led  as 
over  the  Rubicon;  he  had  planned  the 
American  war;  directed  the  campaigns, 
and  found  fredi  stores  and  firesh  maga- 
zines ;  and  now  be  was  busily  employed 
in  planning  the  defence  of  that  kingdom, 
which  was  reduced  to  the  last  gasp  of  ex- 
istence; and  through  what  ?«^through  the 
military  manoeuvres  of  lawyers !  lawyers !  , 
lawyers  {—-Having  worked  himself  up  into 
some  warmth  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  colonel  in  a  short  time  recovered  his 
temper,  and  was  extremely  pleasant  in  the 
remainder  of  his  speech,  which  was  by  no 
means  an  ill-supported  laugh  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  Attorney  General.  He  ridi- 
culed the  learned  gentleman  for  his  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Fox  the  preceding  day,  about 
the  offer  of  the  regiments,  about  his  de- 
fending the  detaching  admiral  Ai-buthnet 
to  America,  and  admiral  Hughes  to  the 
East  Indies ;  and  about  his  anecdote  oi 
major  Humphries,  and  his  grandfather, 
general  Webb.  He  said,  to  be  sure  ge- 
neral Webb's  gallantry  against  Le  ^otte, 
in  Flanders,  did  him  the  highest  honour^ 
and  reflected  some  lustre  on  his  grandum ; 
but  could  nothing  be  said  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Stanley's  ancestors  ?  There  was  an 
okl  woman,  a  countess  of  Derby,  who 
many  years  since  very  bravely  defended 
her  castle;  would  that  do  notlung  to  ba- 
lance the  story  of  general  Webb  i  Wkh 
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regard  to  admiral  Hughw's  going  -to  the 
Eut  Indies,  the  learned  general  had  tri- 
itmphantly  asked,  was  nothing  to  be  done 
in  the  East  Indies  after  the  capture  of 
Pondicherry  ?  He  really  wished  to  know 
what  was  ?  He  saw  no  East  India  gentle- 
man to  ask.  [Looking  round,  and  espy- 
ing Mr.  Walsh  behind  him,. he  said,  O  jes« 
there  was  one.  Pray  could  he  tell  me  r 
Mr.  Walsh  said,  the  Havannah  may  be 
attacked  at  -least ;  I  hope,  Sir,  it  may  be 
conquered.]  The  Havannah !  True,  but 
the  Havannah  cost  us  dearly  last  war. 
The  colonel  then  went  on  to  sport  with 
Mr.  Attorney's  speech,  and  advised  him 
to  read  the  accounts  of  the  military  opera- 
tions in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  before  he 
spoke  with  confidence  on  the  present  mi- 
tary  state  of  affairs.  • 

Sir  William  Hoxioe  then  stated  what  had 
been  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Galloway  when 
he  joined  the  army  in  America,  and  his 
appointments  ;  declaring  he  first  paid  him 
200/.  a  year,  and  afterwards,  at  Philadel- 
phia, appointed  him  to  an  office  in  which 
he  received  650/.  a  year.  After  enlarging 
upon  this,  sir  William  concluded  with  de* 
claring,  he  should  think  himself  very  hardly 
treated,  if  he  was  refused  an  opportunity 
of  calling  a  witness  or  two  to  answer  what 
Mr.  Galloway  had  declared  at  the  bar. 

The  Attorney  General  turned  the  laugh 
upon  col.  Barre  with  good  humour.  •  He 
confessed,  that  attempting  to  recite  anec- 
dotes, or  tell  stories,  in  that  House,  was 
encroaching  on  the  right  of  which  the  co- 
lonel had  long  held  the  monopoly.  He 
declared  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  been 
detected  poacliing  on  the  colonel's  manor, 
that  he  served  him  right  to  take  his  gun 
from  him,  and  he  assured  him  he  never 
would  pursue  his  game  again.  After 
pushing  tlie  laugh  as  far  as  it  would  go, 
he  half  seriously  asked  if  no  man  was  to 
talk  of  military  affairs  in  that  House  but 
mililary  men  >  Perhaps  there  were  ranks 
of  even  the  military  proscribed  from  touch- 

.ing  the  baUowed  theme.  Were  general 
officers  the  only  persons  qualified  to.speak 
upon  military  topics  in  that  assembly? 
Might  a  lieutenant-general,  amajor-ge- 

nend,  might  a  colonel,  might  a  subaltern 

'  touch  upon  them  ?  He  wished  to  settle  a 
oartel  with  the  colonel  (if  using  the  word 
cartel  was  not  too  much  en  militaire  for 
him  to  step)  and  to  adjust  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  in  future.     After  beginning 

I  with  a  ridicule,  growing  half. serious,  and 
at  last  perfectly  so,  Mr.  Attorney  Geaeral 

.concluded. 


The  order  for  the  committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Amedcao  War  was  dis- 
charged ;  and  another  order  was  made  for 
the  committee  tjO  sit  on  the  29th. 

June  29.  The  order  of  the  day  wag, 
to  go  into  a  Committee  on  the  ConduGt 
of  the  American  War;  but  sir  William 
Howe  not  being  present,  Mr.  Whitworth 
said,  it  was  not  fair  to  go  into  an  exami- 
nation of  evidence  in  the  absence  of  the 
•  general,  especially  as  such  evidence  re- 
lated to  his  conduct ;  and  therefore  moved 
to  adjourn.  The  motion  was  carried  with- 
out any  debate.  Thus  the  Conunittee 
expired. 

June  30.  Sir  }V.  Meredith  took  notice 
of  the  sudden  manner  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  dissolved  the  day  before, 
without  conung  to  any  resolution.  He 
would  not  make  any  motion,  as  he  found 
it  was  the  4sen8e  of  the  House  to  go  no  far- 
ther into  the  business ;  but  as  the  general 
and  his  noble  brother  were  present,  he 
thought  if  they  had  any  thing  to  offer,  iiie 
House  should  now  hear  them. 

Sir  William  Hotve  said,  that  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly surprized  to  find,  on  coining 
down  to  the  House,  the  day  before,  that 
because  he  was  not  in  his  place,  the 
House  had  been  adjourned.  He  came 
down  to  the  House  by  four  o'clock,  and 
had  he  conceived  that  his  presence  was 
necessary  in  the  examination  of  Mr.  Gal- 
loway, he  would  certainly  have  attended 
earlier.  He  did  not  mean  to  ask  that 
gentleman  any  questions — he  would  net 
ask  him  any-^and  there  being  still  many 
witnesses  to  examine  on  the  part  of  minis- 
try, he  did  not  think  that  his  absence  for 
a  qi^arter  of  an  hour  could  have  been  any 
reason  for  breaking  up  the  committee. 
He  wished  to  have  brought  evidence  to  con- 
tradict the  facts  asserted  by  Mr.  Galloway, 
particularly  that  part  of  his  conductrespect- 
mg  tlfe general's  conduct  to  the  magistrates 
of  Philadelphia.  As  it.  was,  he  called 
upon  the  minister  for  the  American  de- 
partment to  clear  up  his  character,  by 
telling  the  House  if  he  had  any  tiling  to 
lay  to  the  charge  of  himself  or  his  brother; 
for  now  was  the  time,  if  he  had  collected 
any  criminality  of  conduct  from  the  cf i- 
dence  at  the  bar,  to  declare,  and  not  to 
let  the  House  rise  with  the  idea  of  hidden 
imputations,  which  made  it  improper  for 
them  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
their  country. 

LiOrd  Howe  called  upon  the  mmisterin 
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thci  saute  manner,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sea  and  land  service,  to  declare  his  reasons, 
if  he  had  any,  why  his  Majesty's  ministers 
had  withdrawn  their  confidence  from  him- 
self and  his  brother :  if  they  had  done  any 
thing  that  rendered  them  incapable  of 
sierYing  their  country,  or  if  he  mtended 
any  future  charge  against  them,  he  desired 
it  might  be  declared ;  or  if  not,  that  all 
imputations  might  be  wipefd  away,  by  his 
avowal  that  he  had  no  accusation  against 
themi.  While  imputations  rested  on  their 
characters  unrefiited,  it  was  not  possible 
for  them  to  enjoy  the  Confidence  of  their 
country ;  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
act  In  its  defence^  He  lamented,  exceed- 
ingly, the  effects  of  such  treatment.  Of- 
ficers would  see  cause  for  apprehension, 
end  would  feel  themselves  unsafe  in  the 
service,  if  ministers  failed  to  protect  the 
honour  of  the  men  they  emploved ;  if  they 
listened  to  private  attacks;  if  they  en- 
couraged private  aspersions*  It  is  the 
duty  of  ministers  to  protect  their  officers 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  not  to  reduce 
them  to  the  melandioly  necessity  of 
weighing  matters,  in  every  extremity, 
with  all  the  circumspection  necessary  to 
self-defence.  If  they  do  not  do  this,  and 
if  they  should  be  suspected  of  giving  ear 
to  imputations  suggested  by  inferiors ;  if 
an  idea  should  prevail  in  the  minds  of  men 
near  to  the  persons  of  officers  in  Command, 
that  there  are  surer  roads  to  favour,  than 
obedience  to  command;  if  it  should  be 
suggested,  that  there  are  higher  authori- 
ties whom  men  ought  to  have  in  their 
eyes,  and  to  oblige  rather  than  the  gene- 
rals in  command;  if  these  suggestions 
should  prevail  in  our  fleets  and  armies, 
what  officer  would  think  himself  safe  to 
serve,  and  what  must  be  die  consequence 
to  this  country  \ 

Earl  Nugent  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
no  charge  was  ever  intended  from  the 
beginning  of  this  enquiry  to  the  end ; 
that  the  general  and  nis  brother,  so  far 
from  being  blamed,  had  the  approbation 
of  their  sovereign,  and  of  all  rational  men 
within  the  House  and  out  of  it.  He  de- 
clared that  no  confidences  was  withdrawn 
from  them,  and  told  them,  if  they  would 
offer  their  services,  he  was  certain  they 
would  be  accepted. 

Mr.  y.  Townshend  said,  he  accepted 
this  fair  dedaration  in  favour  of  his  wor- 
thy friends,  and  desired  it  might  be  re- 
membered, that  all  insinuations,  and  all 
imputation  on  the  characters  of  those 
brave  commanders^  were  treated  with  the 
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contempt  they  deserved  by  the  friends  of 
the  ministrv.  He  highly  approved  of  sir 
William  Howe's  resolution  to  ask  no 
questions  of  Mr.  Galloway — a  man  who 
remembered  every  niiiitary  manceuvre 
that  had,  as  well  as  those  which  had  not, 
taken  place ;  but  who  recollected  nothing 
of  his  own  qonduCt  in  the  American  Con- 
gress— remembered  no  votes  he  cave  there 
— remembered  not  even  on  what  condi* 
tjons  he  held  his  pension — nay,  who  re* 
membered  not  whether  he  held  it  for  life, 
or  during  pleasure ; — a  man  of  such  a  me- 
mory was  very  improper,  in  his  opinion, 
to  be  asked  question^.  He  hoped  it 
would  be  remembered,  that  that  enquiry 
was  concluded  at  a  time  when  the  movers 
and  obiects  of  it  were  absent ;  that  it  waa 
concluded  without  any  propositions  being 
drawn  from  it;  and  that  ministers  were 
silent  when  two  of  the  greatest  officers 
said  there  were  imputations  thrown  upon 
their  conduct,  which  prevented  them  from 
serving  their  country,  and  yet  were  denied 
the  justice  of  refuting  them. 

Mr.  Dunning  said,  be  rose  with  asto- 
nishment, and  should  sit  down  with  it,  if  > 
the  minister  for  the  American  department 
remained  silent ;  for  though  the  noble  lord, 
his  friend,  had  delivered  his  opinion, 
which  was  that  of  the  people  of  England, 
that  the  general  aind  his  noble  brotlier  de- 
serve the  warmest  praises  of  their  coun- 
try, he  should  thinx  that  mmister  culpa- 
ble, and  deserving  severe  punishment, 
who  would  not  openly  acknowledge  it; 
neither  could  he  expect  that  under  sudi 
Circumstances  the  general  or  his  brother 
could  offer  their  services  to  their  country, 
while  that  administration  continued. 

Not  ore  of  the  ministers  said  a  word  : 
and  thus  the  Enquiry  was  put  an  end  to, 
without  coming  to  a  single  Resolutioa 
upon  any  part  of  the  business* 

Debate  on  the  Budget.']  May  SI.  The 
House  being  in  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 


Lord  North  begsn  by  recapitulating 
that  by  the  Budget  in  February  last,  the 
supply  voted  was  11,905,000/.  and  a  frac- 
tion :  that  the  ways  and  means  on  that 
day  were  land  and  malt  annual,  2,750,000/. 
and  the  loan  7,000,000/.  total  9,750,000/. 
By  his  second  budget  in  March,  the  taxes 
upon  chaises  travelling  post ;  by  a  sur- 
charge of  5  per  cent,  on  the  revenues  of 
customs  and  excises;  and  by  the  stamp 
duties  intended  to  supply  the  de6cienctes 
of  the  duties  on  leather,  soap,  and  cao- 
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dies;  the  interest  to  be  paid  on  these 
7,000,000/.  amounting  to  4'72,000/.  per 
annum,  were  proTided  for.  This  day  Was 
the  tail  of  the  Budget,  or  a  general  account 
of  debtor  and  creditor.  Supply  already 
▼oted,  1,1,905,000/.  anny  extraordinaries^ 
&c.  stated  Feb.  24,  3,197,000/.  and  votes 
not  stated  then,  but  since  passed,  1 10,000/. 
in  all'  15,200,000/.  and  a  fraction.  The 
difference  to  be  still  provided  for,  or  ex- 
cess of  supply,  was  5,100,000/.  To  make 
up  this  difference^  he  would  diarge  the 
smkin^  fund  with  2,000,000/.  Here  his 
lordship  entered  into  an  account  of  the 
sinking  fund,  and  the  deficiency  of  the 
house  and  servants*  tax  of  last  year.  He 
would  take  it  only  at  2,000,000/.  for  the 
three  quarters,  ending  at  Christmas, 
though  he  believned  he  should  be  obliged 
to  anticipate  part  of  the  spring  quarter. 
The  700,000/.  deficiencyof  last  year,  oc- 
casioned by  the  house  and  servants  tax 
chiefly,  was  made  up  out  of  the  quarter 
ending  at  Lady-day,  after  which  there  re- 
mained a  surplus  of  71,000/.  To  pay  off" 
the  exchequer  bills,  of  last  year,  he  meant 
to-  circulate  bills  to  the  same  amount  of 
1,500,000/.  and  500,000/.  to  pay  the  lot- 
tery prizes,  after  which  there  would  still 
remam  a  surplus  unprovided  for,  or  defi- 
ciency of  ways  and  means,,  of  1,400,000/. 
The  million  and  a  half  exchequer  bills  had 
been  long  in  circulation  ;  the  half  million 
to  pay  the  lottery  prizes  of  last  year  would 
iK)t  glut  the  market ;  and  the  Bank,  which 
on  all  occasions  shewed  a  disposition  to 
oblifi^e  govenuAent  when  in  their  power, 
would  circulate  the  half  million  without 
any  additional  expence  to  the  nation.  The 
1,400,000/.  would  still  remain  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  which  he  expected  to  receive 
from  the  East  India  Company  for  the  re- 
newal of  their  charter;  but  that  had  been 
deferred  till  the  next  session.  He  had  to 
lament  that  no  part  of  the  navy  debt 
could  be  paid  off  m  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent year ;  but  that  was  owing  to  the  re- 
fusal of  the  persons  who  negotiated  the 
loan  to  lend  the  other  miHion.  The  loan 
turned  out  beyond  expectation.  He 
would  not  say  tliat  the  original  subscribers 
received  the  benefit  entirely,  but  it  was 
plain  that  it  was  a  very  advantageous  bar- 
gain to  those  concerned  in  it,  or  those 
who  held  the  subscription  wfaen^the  stock 
rose.  It  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance, 
that  the  subscribers  to  the  preceding  loan 
were  so  great  sufferers;  but  that  was  ba- 
lanced by  the  pleasing  prospect,  that  mo- 
ney wouU  be  tod  the  oext  year  with 
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greater  facility,  fmd  upon  better  terms. 
There  were,  beside*^,  good  pounds  for 
this  expectation .  The  territonal  revenues 
of  India  gave  the  nation  a  right  to  expect 
an  equivalent ;  and  in  a  year  or  two  more 
200,000/.  per  annum  would  fiUl  into  and 
augment  the  sinking  fund,  on  tbe  ceaainff 
of  the  one  per  cent,  annuities  giantea 
during  the  late  war;  so  that  on  tbe  whole 
he  had  every  reason  to  expect  money 
would  be  had  the  next  year  upon  good 
terms,  without  laying  an^  additional  bur- 
thens on  the  public.  His  lordship  wound 
up  a  detail  of^an  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
with  stating  a  surplus  on  the  whole  of  an 
excess  of  71,000/.  of  ways  and  means  to 
the  supply. 

Mr.  Hartley  observed,  that  although 
the  noble  lord  stated  the  debtor  and  cre- 
ditor of  his  budget  at  15  millions  and  a 
fraction,  it  was  little  short  of  20.  There 
would  be  a  million  vote  of  credit;  the 
navy  debt  had  increased  within  the  last 
year  2,800,000/.  and  it  was  estimating  ex- 
traordinary aervicea  very  low,  to  rate 
them  at  a  million  and  a  lialf ;  he  meant 
such  as  were  not,  nor  could  not  be  pro» 
perly  brought  to  account  within  the  year. 
He  mentioned  the  unfunded  debt;  the 
exchequer  bills  in  course,  he  said,  were 
1,500,000/.  there  were  500,000/.  intended 
to  be  circulated  to  supply  those  issued 
last  year;  1,000,000/.  new  vote  of  credit; 
upwards  of  5,000,000/.  navy  d^t; 
1,4^,000/.  more  proposed  to  be  drcu^ 
lated  by  the  present  resolution ;  the  wholt 
amounted  to  nearly  11,000,000/.  If  the  war 
was  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  present 
year,  he  believed  it  would  not  be  too  high 
a  calculation  to  say,  that  the  cost  of  i| 
would  amount  to  10,000,000/.  more.  The 
extraordinaries  of  the  last  war,  or  the 
sunts  left  unprovided  for,  were  10,000,000/. 
but  supposing  they  should  only  be 
5,000,000/.  the  unfunded  debt  left  floating 
in  the  market  would  amount  at  least  to 
16,000,000/.  a  monstrous  sum  indeed,  if 
to  it  were  added  the  funded  debt  already 
contracted,  the  produce  of  the  sinking 
fund  for  the  four  last  years,  and  an  ad* 
ditional  expence  of  10,000,000/.  for  the 
neict  campaign,  should  not  a  peace  bs  ' 
agreed  upon  in  the  interim  i  inaeed  if  i| 
were,  the  ^eater  part  of  the  expence  must 
be  unavoidbbly  incurred.  He  then  stated 
the  naval  force  of  France,  and  said,  it  was  ' 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  in 
the  Channel  and  America;  and  contended, 
that  Spain  held  the  balance  in  her  hand, 
and  tiuit  her  wcogt^k  would  preponderalt 
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the  scale  in  fifiTOUr  of  whichever  party  she 
-espoused.  He  affirmed,  that  we  held  the 
empire  of  the  ocean  but  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  House  of  Bourbon ;  that 
considering  how  nearly  equal  France  and 
Great  Britain  were  at  sea,  40  ships  of  the 
line  which  Spain  had  ready  in  her  ports, 
would  give  a  decisive  siiperiority  against 
En^^landy  both  in  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies.  He  was  proceeding  further  in 
this  argument,  but  was  called  to  order  by 

Earl  Nugentf  who  said,  he  would  never 
sit  silent  and  hear  it  asserted,  that  Great 
Britain  held  the  empire  of  the  sea  at  the 
will  of  the  House  or  Bourbon.  . 
.  Mr.  Burke  called^  his  lordship  to  order ; 
said,  his  hon.  friend  was  giving  nis  reasons 
in  debate,  that  Spain  had  40  men  of  war 
of  the  line,  whicii  was  a  fact,  if  true,  that 
he  had  a  right  to  state  in  argument,  in  sup- 
port  of  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Hariley  resumed  his  speech,  and  to- 
prove  what  he  affirmed  to  be  true,  took 
two  lists  of  the  Spanish  navy  out  of  his 
pocket,  by  the  first  of  which  it  appeared 
that  there  were  40  ships  of  the  line  at 
Cadiz  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  Sep* 
-tember  1777 ;  and  by  another  list,  which 
he  received  the  latter  end  of  1778,  that 
there  was  one  of  80,  five  of  74,  and  two  of 
64,  built  in  the  interim.  He  had  his  ac« 
count  from  a  person  who  had  been  on 
board  every  ship,  could  describe  its  state 
and  condition,  and  if  the  noble  lord  doubted 
the  fact,  he  was  ready  to  produce  the 
person  at  the  bar.  He  then  entered  into 
an  account  of  the  state  and  disposition  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  and  re- 
commended to  hold  out  new  terms  to 
America,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing 
the  total  ruin  of  this  country.  He  said, 
Spain  was  inclined  to  break  with  England, 
and  if  she  did,  all  hopes  of  accommodation 
with  America  would  be  totally  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  the  public  lay  under 
great  obligations  to  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down,  as  well  on  the  pre- 
sent as  on  many  former  occasions.  His 
details  were  always  important  and  correct, 
and  well  worthy  me  attention  of  the  noble 
lord  in  the  blue  ribbon*  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  truly  stated,  that  the  expence 
of  the  campaign  of  1779,  would  be  little 
short  of  the  enormous  sura  of  20  millions, 
including  the  navy  debt,  vote  of  credit, 
and  services;  which,  from  the  manner 
they  were  necessarily  incurred,  could  not 
he  regularly  passed  in  account  within  the 
year.  He  had  stated  the  unfunded  debt 
fnly  at .  16  suUioni  which  |be  thoujght  was 


considerably  lower  than  it  might  be  justly^ 
computed.  He  differed  from  the  hoiu 
gentleman  in  matters  of  computation  and 
finance,  but  was  convinced,  if  the  war  was 
to  cease  the  instant  he  was  speaking,  that 
a  tail  of  ten  additional  million  of  unfunded 
debt,  which,  with  the  eleven  already  stated 
by  his  hon.  friend,  would  make  in  the 
whole  21  millions  of  unfunded  debt,  would 
remain  behind.  The  debt  already  funded 
bore  an  interest  of  nearly  a  million  a  year ; 
this  unfunded  debt,  when  funded,  would 
add  to  the  interest  paid  to  the  public  cre- 
ditors, about  another  million ;  so  that  the 
first  face  the  American  war  at  this  stage 
of  the  business  presented  to  the  people  of 
England,  was,  a  mortgage  on  their  tands» 
moveables,  trade,  and  commerce,  ia  per- 
petuity, of  two  niiillions  a  year,  America 
lost,  and  not  a  shilling  to  balance  this  un- 
paralleledloss,and  an  insupportable  burden 
in  return. 

The  noble  lord,  if  he  could  judge  irom 
his  languuffe,  whatever  his  secret  feelings 
might  be.  Kept  up  his  countenance  tole- 
rably well,  and  seenaed  to  be  already  pre- 
paring for  another  American  campaign. 
Says  the  noble  lord,  the  sinking  fund  will 
be  more  productive  this  year  tnan  it  was 
the  last ;  the  house  and  servants  tax  will 
come  to  its  aid ;  and,  instead  o^  being  a 
burden,  as  they  were  to  the  amount  of 
700,000/.  this  year,  they  will  considerably 
augment  its  receipt  in  the  next.  Says 
the  noble  lord,  a  sum  of  money  is  ex- 
pected the  next  year,  from  the  East  India 
Company ;  and  in  consideration  of  the 
territorial  revenues,  an  annual  supply  will 
be  expected  by  way  of  equivalent ;  and 
in  a  year  or  two,  on  the  ceasing  of  some 
determinable  annuities  for  years,  the  sink- 
ing fund  will  be  further  augmented,  to  the 
amount  of  200,000/.  per  annunu  For  the 
present,  I  shall  consider  those  golden  pro- 
mises in  no  other  light  than  as  stimdla- 
tives  to  induce  this  House  and  the  nation 
to  a  farther  prosecution  of.  the  American 
war.  You  hear  no  more  of  raising  the 
supplies  within  the  year,  but  you  are  told 
of  tne  increasing  state  of  the  sinking  fund, 
and  of  a  standing,  fixed  East  India  re- 
venue, in  which  one  supposition,  perhaps 
impossible,  is  followed  by  another  suppo- 
sition, perhaps  more  impossible.  The  first 
is,  the  supposed  flourishing  state  of  the 
sinking  fund,  and  the  certainty  of  Obtain- 
ing a  settled  revenue  from  India ;  the  se- 
cond is,  whether  those  resources,  if  real, 
can  or  will  present  such  a  security  to  the 
money-lenders,  the  next  year,  as  Uiey  will 
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be  willing  to  adrance  their  money  apon  ; 
but  of  this,  more  hereafter. 

The  noble  lord  is  preparing  for  another 
American  campaign ;  that  is  the  main  ob- 
ject of  my  rising.  He  gave  us  to  under- 
standy  early  in  the  session,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  do  so ;  that  the  present  was  to 
be  carried  on  upon  a  moderate  scale ;  that 
it  was  to  be  moderately  fed ;  but  that  from 
the  disposition  of  the  people  of  America 
to  return  to  their  former  state  of  obe- 
dience, and  from  the  inability  of  the  Con- 
gress to  support  their  usurped  donHuion, 
the  loyalty  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
lind  the  vigorous,  unanimous  exertions  of 
this  country,  the  fate  of  America  would 
be  determined  in  the  year  1780.  This 
ivas  the  substance  of  what  fell  in  several 
conversations  upon  this  subject.  If  1  have 
mis-stated  t^e  noble  lord^s  sentiments,  he 
will  rise  and  set  me  right :  if  not,  I  shall 
take  it  for  granted ;  and  his  financial  dis- 
course this  day  confirms  to  me,  that  I 
neither  misunderstood,  nor  have  misre- 
presented him.  Here,  then,  is  another 
ten  millions  to  be  added  to  our  burdens, 
and  an  annual  interdst  of  half  a  million  to 
be  paid  in  perpetuity.  If  this,  however, 
is  certain  loss,  let  us  look  forward  to  the 
probable  gain.  Nothmg.  America  is 
lost ;  and  all  we  have  to  balance  against 
this  risk  and  loss  is,  a  war  with  France, 
Spain,  and  America.  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
assign  my  reasons* 

W6  have  been  sitting  in  this  House, 
twice  a  week,  till  midnight,  in  examining 
officers  upon  the  prdbabilfty  of  success  in 
the  American  war.  We  have  been  in- 
formed, liiat  the  people  h\  general  are 
hostile  to  us ;  that  the  race  of  the  country, 
at  almost  every  mile's  distance,  presefnts  a 
native  fortress;  that  the  rebels  are  well 
disciplined;  that  they  are  the  most  dex- 
trous in  the  world  at  raishig  field-works  and 
sudden  defences ;  that,  from  the  nature  of 
the  country,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  ob- 
tain intelligence ;  that  the  country  in  ge* 
neral  is  intersected  by  broad,  deep,  and 
rapid  rivers;  abounds  in  creeks,  and  is 
covered  with  woods  and  morasses.  Iti 
short,  that  a  successful  war  is  totally  im- 
practicable, with  any  force  or  assistance 
we  could  be  able  to  procure  and  send. 
This  is  not  the  language  of  decl&mation, 
of  hearsay,  or  conjecture ;  the  two  ge- 
nerals who  commanded •  there,  hold  it; 
every  officer  of  rank  who  served  under 
them  confirm  it.  What  then  is  the  next 
consideration  ?  Most  assuredly,  if  we  dan- 
l^ot  recover  America  or  if  even  the  pro- 
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babilities  were  balanced,  Ihst  it  would  be 
a  most  hazardous  experiment,  is  to  deter- 
mine on  the  properest  mode  of  relin^mh'r 
ing  the  attempt* 

In  the  face  of  all  these  difficulties,  how- 
ever, the  noble  lord  appears  determined  to 
risk  another  campaign.  The  difficulties 
seem  as  nothing  in  his  contemplation. 
The  House  and  nation  is  with  him,  and 
all  he  looks  for  or  attends  to  is  the  means* 
I  recollect  well  when '  the  noble  lord  said, 
on  the  first  budget  day,  the  American  war 
must  be  "  moderately  fed,"  the  House 
resounded  With  hear'ems!  while  twenty 
fat  contractors  cried  out  with  one  voice, 
some  in  hoarser,  some  in  more  sonorous 
accents,  «  feed  !  feed!  feed!"  This  de- 
luded country  was  to  be  bled  to  deaUi,  to 
be  plundered  to  the  last  shilling.  What 
cared  the  contractors?  Like  so  many 
ravens  and  birds  of  prey,  they  wished  only 
to  suck  her  inmost  vitals,  to  feast  on  her 
entraild,  and  finally  glut  their  all-deVour- 
ing  muws  on  her  lifeless  cadaver. 
*  But  to  return  to  the  means  pointed  out 
by  the  noble  lord  for  carrying  on  this 
ruinous  war :  an  increase  of  the  sinking 
fund,  200,00(W.  a  year  determinable  an- 
nuities, and  a  permanent  annual  East 
India  revenue.  The  noble  lord  koowi 
that  the  sinking  fund  will  not  answer  what 
it  is  already  charged  with ;  he  knows  ih^t 
the  surcharge  of  the  customs  and  eiccise, 
the  post-horse  tax,  nor  that  upon  stanms, 
cannot,  from  the  nature  of  collectrng 
them,  be  bron^ht  into  the  receipt  "of  the 
exchequer  by  the  end  of  the  Christintt 
quarter.  As  he  is  sensible  of  all  1^,  he 
must  of  course  know,  that  instead  of  an 
increase  of  the  sinking  ftiind,  there  must 
be  a  decrease  to  the  amomit  nearly  of  the 
interest  of  the  whole  loan  of  the  present 
year,  a  sum  of  upwards  of  400,000/.  So 
much  for  his  Iprdship's  expectations  from 
that  quarter.  As  to  the  determinable  an- 
nuities which  will  fan  in  1781  and  1782, 
surely  the  noble  lord  doeb  not  mean  to  be 
serious,  when  he  states  them  as  part  of  the 
ways  and  means  for  tbe  year  17o0. 

The  India  company,  however,  in  hk 
lordship's  opinion,  holds  out  something 
more  certain,  ^d  of  greater  magnitude; 
a  fixed  revenue  to  be  obtained  will  be  ft 
,good  security.  Here  the  same  objedticm 
holds  to  this  resource  as  to  thiit  of  the 
sinking-fund.  Supposing  the  terms  fixed, 
and  the  act  passed,  and  the  revenae  cer- 
tain, can  the.  money  be  remitted,  or  in* 
vestments  made  time  enough  for  thepay^ 
meat  of  ^  interest  pairing  Sue  in  1780? 
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Irapossible :  but  in  niy  opinion  the  plan  of 
A  settled  regular  revenue  is  totally  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  1  dare  say  the  noble  lord  will 
be  convinced  of  this  melancholy  truth, 
when  he  comes  .to  negociate  with  the 
money-lenders ;  they  will  not  trust  to  so 
precarious  a  security.  The  truth  is,  our 
territories  in  the  £ast  Indies  are  able  to 
render  certain  advantages  in  commerce 
and  military  strength,  to  this  country,  and 
po  more.  We  tried  the  experiment  once 
before,  and  were  at  last  obliged  to  forego 
an  ideal  revenue  of  400,000/.  per  ann.  but 
not  until  the  Company  became  bankrupts, 
and  were  obliged  to  apply  to  this  House 
for  aid.  The  i^reat  military  establishment 
kept  up  in  that  country  hiEis  sitallowed  up 
all  the  land  revenue;  and  all  the  real  ad- 
vantages we  can  ever  expect  to  reap  from 
it,  is  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  the  increase 
of  private  property  spent  within  the  king- 
dom, and  the  power  and  the  weight  and 
preference  it  has  given  to  us  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe,  over  Holland,  France,  Spain, 
and  all  the  other  European  powers  who 
possess  any  territories  there.  The  Com- 
pany will  be  able  to  defend  their  own  pos- 
sessions,; and  annoy  our  enemies  there, 
and  of  course  will  add  to  the  aggregate 
strength  and  dignity  of  the  British  empire ; 
but,  I  fear,  if  our  East  India  possessions 
are  to  come  under  the  patronage  of  the 
crown,  and  are  to  be  governed  as  a  mili- 
tary province,  that  the^  will  follow  the 
fate  of  our  dominions  m  the  West,  and 
will  finally  be  wrested  from  this  country. 
i  do  not  mean,  however,  to  disapprove  of, 
or  controvert  the  controuling  power  and 
guardianship  of  this  House.  Let  this 
House  and  the  parliament  be  the  medium 
of  controul ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  never  be- 
hold it  ingrafted  or  invested  in  the  execu- 
tive power  of  this  country ;  waving,  how- 
ever, every  more  remote  consideration,  so 
far  as  a  fixed  revenue  may  be  applicable 
to  the  immediate  relief  of  this  country,  to 
enable  us  to  raise  the  supplies  with  greater 
facility,  and  upon  better  terras,  I  believe 
H  is  clearly  demonstrable,  that  it  can  an- 
swer no  such  purpose  for  the  ensuing  year. 
If,  then,  the  American  war  is  impractica- 
Ue,  I  think  I  have  proved  tliat  his  lord- 
«hip*s  means  are  no  Jess  so,  which  clearly 
lUttounts  to  this,  that  the  annuities  payable 
on  the  loan  of  the  next  year  must  be  paid 
by  additional  burthens  to  be  laid  upon  the 
f^ple,  and  that  the  additional  burdens 
'^^  to  be  laid,  falling  probably  short  of 
the  sums  they  will  be  talcen  for,  as  in  the 
TOce  preceding  years,  most  be  draiwn 
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from  the  sinking  fimd,  which  wfll  be  an 
antic^ation  of  the  greatest  part  of  its  pro* 
duce.  Whether  national  aids  procured  in 
such  a  manner,  and  upon  such  terms,  to 
carry  on  a  war  impracticable  and  de^truo* 
tive  m  its  nature,  would  be  a  wise  measure, 
I  leave  to  this  House  and  the  noble  lord  to 
determine ;  but  I  had  an  additional  reason 
for  rising  on  the  present  occasion,  equally 
strong  with  any  of  the  foregoing,  to  sliew 
the  folly  and  madness  of  prosecuting  the 
American  war;  and  it  is  connected  with 
what  fell  from  my  hon.  friend  who  spoke 
before  me. 

My  hon.  friend  says,  that  he  has  strong 
reason  to  believe,  that  America  would  at 
present  be  willing  to  treat  upon  amicable 
terms  with  this  country,  if  we  desisted 
from  farther  hostility,  as  they  begin  to  see 
into  the  designs  of  France,  and  that  Spain 
continues  and  is  determined  to  preserve  a 
neutrality.  My  hon.  friend,  with  his  usual 
ability  and  zeal,  has  followed  this  informa- 
tion by  earnestly  pressing  the  noble  lord 
to  make  some  proposition  in  parliament, 
tending  to  a  full  reconciliation  with  the 
colonies,  because,  said  he,  if  fi'om  aay  ac- 
cident Spain  should  depart  from  her  nett* 
trality  and  be  drawn  in  as  a  principal  in  the 
war,  America  will  refuse  to  treat  upon  aajr 
terms.  To  strengthen  this  argument,  my 
hon.  friend  has  stated  the  very  formkkbte 
naval  force  of  Spain,  to  shew  that  we 
should  be  over-matched  by  such  an  uoimn 
of  power  as  France,  Spain,  and  America. 
I  difier  in  part  fVom  my  hon.  friend,  both 
in  his  facts  and  conclusions.  I  have  s^reog^ 
doubts  that  America  would  not  treat,  be- 
cause the  condition  precedent,  tiiat  tbey 
would  not,  has  already  actually  taken 
place,  for  Spahi  is  no  longer  a  neutral  or 
mediating  power ;  all  neutrality  and  Me- 
diation is  over,  and  that  within  a  lew  days. 
The  treaty  is  determined  very  lecently^ 
within  less  than  a  week,  perhaps  five  days* 
I  f^ree  with  my  hon.  friend,  that  Spaa, 
as  she  is  now  actually  leagued  with  Franoe^ 
will  turn  the  scale  against  us ;  but  I  do 
not  despond,  could  we  get  rid  of  the  Ame* 
rican  war.  We  often  contended  with  these 
powers,  and  vanquished  them  on  our  pro- 
per element,  tbe  ocean ;  and  I  trvst  stal, 
if  we  arq  united,  our  coansels  wisely  vxsd 
vigorously  conducted,  and  the  spirit  of  ibe 
nation  called  forth,  that  we  are  able  to  re- 
sist their  utmost  efforts.  If  the  confidenoe 
of  the  people  was  restored ;  if  a  dangerous 
court  system  was  broken ;  if  tAie  infhience 
of  the  crown  was  regulated  and  limited 
withio  ila  oofiatilttlionQl  bounds^  'wedbooU 
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have  no  reason  to  detpair ;  but  the  instant 
is  critical;  the  moment  must  be  seized; 
recall  your  troops  from  America  ;  if  she 
will  not  treat  upon  a  political  connection, 
as  'soon  as  she  perceives  the  House,  of 
Bourbon  leagued  for  our  total  destruction, 
she  will  desist  from  ali  enmity,  and  forget 
all  former  injuries ;  she  will  feel  all  the 
emotions  of  a  child  for  the  miseries  of  a 
harsh  or  misled  parent;  but  even  were 
she  to  observe  a  neutrality,  I  would  not  de- 
spair but  we  should  prevail  in  the  contest. 
She  must  at  once  perceive  that  it  is  no 
longer  a  struggle  for  her  liberties^  but  a 
plan,  concerted  between  our  natural  ene- 
mies, to  erect  schemes  of  ambition  and 
endless  destruction  on  the  ruins  of  her 
once  kind  and  indulgent  pafent. 

I  repeat  once  more,  that  all  negocia- 
tion  is  at  an  end,  that  Spain  is  openly 
leagued  with  France.  The  noble  lord 
ImowB  it.  I  call  upon  him  to  contradict 
me ;  if  he  does  not,  I  shall  take  it  for 
granted.  If  so,  then  I  earnestly  implore 
the  noble  lord  not  to  lose  a  moment's  time, 
but  instantly  seize  an  occasion  which  the 
interval  of  a  very  few  days  may  plac^  for 
ever  beyond  his  reach.  The  fate  of  the 
empire,  the  existence  of  thi^  country  de- 
pend upon  celerity,  vigour,  and  union  in 
this  very  important  concern. 

1  have  but  one  word  more  to  add.  My 
hon.  friend  has  stated  the  naval  force  of 
Spain,  1  believe,  very  correctly;  for  I 
have  a  list  in  my  hand  which  confirms  it. 
At  present  we  are  superior  to  France  in 
the  ocean  and  the  West  Indies,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  the  East.  We  are  inferior  only  in 
the  Mediterranean,  where,  most  certainly, 
our  two  important  fortresses  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  House  of  Bourbon :  and  for 
•this  single 'reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  we 
.cannot  at  present  send  a  single  officer  or 
.man  there,  tinless  we  can  be  h^py  enough 
to  smuggle  him  in  a  rum  puncheon  or 
brandy  cask.  But  Spain,  says  my  hon. 
Iriend,  with  40  or  48  ships  of  the  line  in 
£urope,  will  give  to  the  House  of  Bourbon 
•a  decided  majority — granted;  and  that. 
In  ita.probable  consequences,  urges  me  to 

Eress  the  matter  more  seriously  on  the  no- 
lo lord  in .  the  blue  ribbon ;  because>  if 
the  empire  of  the  sea  once  leaves  us,  our 
distant  dependencies  must  follow  of  cour^ie. 
It  is  true  the  East  Indies  is  able  to  defend 
itself,  so  is  the  West ;  but  no  longer  than 
we  shall  maintain  the  empire  of  the  sea. 
If  the  House  of  Bourbon  have  a  superiority 
in  the  European  seas>  that  superiority  will 
soon  «tena  itself  to  the  East  and  West 
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Indies,  because,  having  it  in  their  power  to 
cut  off  all  supplies  of  men,  ordnance,  &c. 
those  places  must  necessarily  submit  in 
time,  be  their  local  strength  ever  so  equal 
Dispatch  is  therefore  the  only  thing  that 
can  save  us  from  impending  rain,  and  the 
intention  of  pressing  it  forcibly  upon  the 
noble  lord  was  the  cause  of  my  giving  the 
committee  so  much  trouble.  He  cod- 
cluded  with  a  few  words  on  the  critical 
and  dangerous  state  of  Ireland. 
The  Resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Kir^t 
Message  for  a  Vote  of  Credit."]    June  1. 
Lord  North  delivered  the  following  Mes* 
sage  from  the  King : 
"  Geobge  R, 

"  His  Majesty,  relying  on  the  expe- 
rienced zeal  and  affection  of  his  faitliful 
Commons,  and  considering  that,  m  this 
critical  conjuncture,  emergencies  may 
arise,  which  may  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  be  attended  with  the  most 
dangerous  consequent^es,  if  proper  meang 
fihomd  not  be  immediately  applied  to  pre- 
vent or  defeat  them,  is  desirous,  that  this 
House  will  enable  him  to  defray  any  ex- 
traordinary expences  incurred,  or  to  be 
incurred,  on  account  of  military  services, 
for  the  -service  of  the  year  1779,  and  to 
take  all  such  measures  as  the  exigency  of 
a&irs  may  require.'' 

June  2.  The  House  went  into  a  Com* 
mittee  of  Supply  on  the  Kind's  Message^ 
in  which  lord  North  moved  a  Vote  of  Cre- 
dit of  one  million* 

Mr.  r.  Tovjnshend  wished  to  learn  what 
was  the  present  object  of  the  war  with 
America  ?  How  it  was  to  be  carried  on  ? 
The  force  now  in  America,  he  presumed, 
could  not  in  reason  be  adequate  to  the 
conquest  of  that  country,  when  a  much 
larger  had  failed  in  the  attempt.  -  The 
5,000  men  we  had  sent  to  the  West  In- 
dies, hod  greatly  weakened  sir  H.  Clinton, 
for  they  were  the  flower  of  his  army ;  by 
their  absence  sir  Henry  was  so  cramped 
that  he  must  act  on  the  defensive»  while 
the  small  reinforcement  sent  out  with  ad- 
miral Arbuthnot  would  probably  arrive 
too  late  to  be  9f  any  effectual  service  this 
campaign.  The  troops  ^under  general 
Grant  m  St.  Lucia  he  wished  to  see  or- 
dered back  to  America,  for  two  reasons; 
one  that  they  might  reinforce  sir  H.  CUQ" 
ton,  and  the  other  that  they  might  quit  a 
country  where  they  were  daily  dying, 
without  )>Qipg.«bl«  to  do  thsir  country 
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aoj  &rther  service.    If  his  accounts  were 
true,  SOO  of  them  had  already  died^  and 
1,100  were    lying  sick  In  the'  hospitals. 
The  force  of  France  in  the  same  quarter 
of  the  world  was  supposed  to  be   near 
16^000  strongs  consistmg  of  old  r^ular 
regiments  from  Old  France,  so  that  5»000 
men  could  not  pretend  to  make  conquests, 
against  such  an  army.    The  force  of  Mr. 
Byron  was  certably  superior  to  that  of 
m.  d'Estaiog ;  but  as  he  cannot  detach  a 
sufficient  number  of  vessels  to  carry  &(afe 
to  New  York  general  Grant's  army,  he 
may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  a  spot  as 
much  as  D'Fstaing  is  to  Martinique.    He 
irished  to  know  if  any  more  offers  were  to 
be  held  out  to  the  Americans ;  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  prudent  and  poli- 
tic to  treat.    He  would  be  glad  to  know 
If  unconditional  submission  was  still  the 
object  of  administration ;  he  was  the  noore 
desirous  to  know  it,  as  the  commission, 
under  which  our   commissioners  held  out 
terms  to  the  Americans,  would  expire  in  a 
short  time.     If  what  was  asserted  by  his 
Jion.  ^end  (Mr.  Burke)  was  true,  namely, 
that  the  neffociation  with  Spain  was  broken 
off,  lie  would  not  say  our  case  was  despe- 
rate, for  he  hoped  we  should  act  manfully, 
and  by  our  spirit  repel  the  threatening 
danger ;  but  he  could  not  avoid  thinking 
it  to  be  very  alarming.     America   and 
France    already  at  open  war  with  us ; 
Spain  arming,  and  a  cloud  hanging  over 
Ireland,  afforded  us  rather  a  gloomy  pros- 
pect.    The   reports   from  Ireland  were 
really  alarming,  and  he  could  not  but  at- 
tribute in  a  great  measure  to  administra- 
tion the  consequences  that  might  ensue. 
They  had  put  off  to  another  session  the 
consideration   of  Irish   affairs ;   and  had 
town  the  seeds  of  discontent  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  by  rejecting  the  clause  in  fa- 
vour of  the  dissenters  that  was  tacked  to. 
a  Bill  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  latter  he  deemed  very  proper  objects 
of  toleration,  and  he  had  done  himself  the 
honour  to  be  one  of  the  first  who  ventured 
to  recommend  that  body  of  people  to  their 
own  parh'ament;    but  he  could  not  but 
contend  that  it  was  rather  improper  to  ex* 
elude  the  dissenters  from  a  share  in  an  in- 
dukpence  offered  to  Roman  Catholics. 

Lord  North  said  that  unconditional 
submission  had  never  been  his  expression, 
nor,  he  believed,  of  any  member  of  admi- 
nistration. He  never  had  intended  to  en- 
slave America,  and  had  never  been  weak 
enough  to  imagine,  that  he  could  have 
iiupported  slayery  in  it,  even  if  he  could 
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have  once  introduced  it.  The  question 
now  in  dispute  was,  whether  we  should  re- 
nounce all  connections  with  America,  or 
whether  we  should  endeavour  to  preserve 
her  to  Great  Britain  >  And  he  was  con- 
vinced that  after«ages,  considering,  the 
great  importance  of  our  colonies  to'  us, 
would  certainly  applaud  us  for  every  effort 
we  had  made,  and  should  hereafter  make 
to  keep  them.  He  never  had,  in  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  this  end,  once  thought 
of  overturning  the  liberties  of  America  ; 
his  sole  view  was  to  assert  the  ju^tand  na^ 
tural  rights  of  this  country.  With  respect 
to  the  5,000  men  in  the  West  Indies,  he 
had  learned  from  their  general,  that  the  sick 
were  recovering  very  fast.  The  media- 
tion of  Spain  certainly  was  at  an  end ;  the 
same  friendly  disposition  towards  us^ 
however,  apparently  existed  at  the  court 
of  Madrid  ;  the  same  pacific  protestations 
were  still  made ;  no  junction  had  taken 
place  between  France  and  Spain ;  but  the 
same  armaments  to  which  the  king  had 
alluded  at  the  opening  of  the  session  ex- 
isted still,  and  consequently  it^  would  be 
proper  to  look  to  them  with  a  jealous  eye» 
The  reports  from  Ireland  were  certainly 
greatly  exaggerated.  Associations  had 
indeed  taken  place,  and  non-importation 
agreements  entered  into,  but  he  had 
heard  of  nothing  more.  As  to  the  com- 
plaint relative  to  the  clause  in  favour  of 
the  dissenters,  he  did  not  think  it  as  well 
founded  as  gentlemen  might  imagine ;  it 
was  tacked  to  the  Bill  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  with  a  view  to  Hestray 
it ;  and  when  it  arrived  in  England,  it  was 
a  moot  point  whether  the  Bill  was  more 
likely  to  pass  or  be  rejected  by  the  lords 
and  commons  of  Ireland,  with  the  clause 
or  without  it ;  and  he  was  really  of  opinion 
that  if  the  Bill  had  returned  with  the 
clause,  it  would  have  been  rejected,  as  the 
clause  tended  to  repeal  the  sacramental 
test,  which  was  greatly  liked  in  Ireland. 
Besides,  the  Bill  and  clause  went  ypon 
very  different  principles ;  the  former  was 
built  upon  the  rational  ground  of  tolera- 
tion ;  the  latter  was  granting  a  participa- 
tion in  the  government :  the  one  was  just 
and  proper,  the  other  perhaps  iippnideut 
and  impolitic 

Mr.  Detnpiter  rose  just  to  ask  if  all  idea 
of  negociation  with  America  was  over  ^ 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  the  same  point.    When 
the  minister  brought  his  Conciliatory  Bills, 
into  parliament  fourteen  months  ago,,  it 
was  reasonable  to  infer,  that  he  had  done 
S0|  because  the  King  had  hot  sufficient 
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powers  to  treat  without  them.  The  par- 
liameDt  was  now  goin^  to  rise  ;  the  com- 
tnission  for  treating  with  America  would 
expire  10  a  month,  ami  then,  though 
America  should  be  ificlined  to  treat,  it 
will  DOt  be  in  the  power  of  the  minister, 
according  to  his  own  doctrine,  tp  treat. 
Mr.  Fox  took  a  general  view  of  the  state  of 
afikirs :  he  denied,  that  the  clause  in  dar 
vodr  of  the  dissenters  had  been  tacked  to 
the  Bill  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
with  an  intention  to  destroy  that  Bill ;  and 
while  he  would  so  as  great  lengths  as  any 
man  in  England  to  grant  the  Roman  Ca- 
tliolics  every  species  of  indulgence,  he 
could  not  but  bls^me  administration  for 
behaving  harshly  to  the  dissenters  of  Ire- 
land, to  whom' English  liberty,  and  the 
eonstitution,  were  almost  every  things 

Lord  George  Gordon  interrupted  the 
debate  by  informitig  the  Hotise  of  the 
victory  the  kirk  or  Scotland  had  lately 
gained  over  Popery. 

Mr.  Burke  pointed  the  keenest  satire 
against  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the 
Scotch,  but  laid  the  greatest  blame  on  ad- 
ministration, for  nearly  giving  up  the  dig- 
nity of  parliament,  in  the  speech  made  by 
the  lora  high  commissioner  in  the  synod 
of  the  church  of  Scotland.  The  moderate 
party  had  eained  so  great  an  ascendance 
in  the  synod,  as  to  be  able  to  get  a  Modera- 
tor chosen  from  among  them,  but  when  they 
found  that  intolerance  was  protected  by 
ministry,  and  that  consequently  they  would 
remaii)^  unsupported,  they  did  not  think 
proper  to  expose  themselves  to  the  rage 
of  party,  in  favour  of  the  Catholics. 

The  Resolution  was  agreed  to. 

June  3.  The  Resolution  was  reported, 
agreed  to,  and  a  Bill  ordered  in.  When 
this  report  was  made,  there  were  only 
twelve  members  in  die  House.  The  House 
went  into  a  committee  on  the  American 
correspondence.  When  the  House  was 
resumed  it  was  moved  to  adjourn  to  the 
£th. 
As  soon  as  this  motion  was  made. 
Sir  /*.  .7.  Gierke  observed,  that  being  re- 
solved not  to  give  his  assent  to  the  voting 
away  so  large  a  sum,  part  of  which  must 
be  bornje  by  his  constituents,  without 
knowing  the  real  intentions  of  ministers 
respecting  America,  and  the  real  disposi- 
tions of  Spain  relative  to  her  future  con- 
duct respecting  France  and  America,  he 
came  down  early,  in  order  to  oflfer  his 
reasons  against  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
voted  in  the  coromiitee  of  supply  the  pre- 


eedi6g  day.  He  knew  hb  own  insigai- 
ficanee  and  want  of  weight  too  well,  to 
presume  that  any  thing  he  could  urge 
would  make  the  least  impvession ;  but  as 
an  act  of  duty,  he  thought  himself  obl^ed 
to  attend  and  give  his  voice,  however  fee^ 
ble,  asainst  the  report,  unless  accoDipaBied 
with  the  explanations  alluded  to.  He  as- 
sisted at  prayers,  and  remained  nearly  mf 
hour  in  his  place,  expecting  every  iastaiit 
to  hear  the  report  offered  to  be  brought 
up ;  but  seeing  the  House  so  very  tfain,  he 
concluded  it  was  m^ant  to  be  put  off  till 
there  should  be  a  i\iller  attendance.  Re^ 
solving  to  be  satisfied,  when  a  motion  was 
made  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  American 
war,  he  whispered  the  Speaker  to  know 
what  had  become  of  the  report  ?  who  in-' 
formed  him  that  the  resolution  had  bees 
just  reported.  At  this  instant  a  loud  laugh 
came  from  the  Treasury-bench,  apparently 
on  account  of  their  having  smuggled  th^ 
report,  and  eluded  his  vigilance.  For  his 
part,  he  could  not  conceive  how  such  a 
circumstance  could  have  happened.  Seven-' 
teen  or  eighteen  millions  had  been  already 
cranted;  the  present  resolution  was  the 
last  opportunity  that  House  had  of  con-' 
trolling  ministers ;  and  he  waa  really  asto- 
nished how  such  a  sum  of  money  could 
be  voted  away  in  so  indecent  and  improper 
a  manner. 

The  Speaker,  t  am  sure  the  report  was 
received,  and  the  question  put  on  it,  in  the 
usual  manner.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  htm 
any  thing  to  offer,  he  will  have  frequent 
opportunities  to  urge  it  in  the  future  pro-^ 
gross  of  the  Bill.  The  present  is  only  8 
motion  for  leav&to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Colonel  BarrS.  The  chair  must  know, 
that  a  doctrine  has  for  years  prevailed  in 
this  House,  no  matter  whether  well  or  ill- 
founded,  that  it  is  not  orderly  to  oppose  a 
money-bill  in  any  stage  of  its  progress  $ 
and  that  the  forms  of  proceeding  of  the 
House  bind,  or  affect  to  bind,  every  mem-' 
her,  to  urge  whatever  he  has  to  offer  in  the 
coomiittee,  or  on  the  report.  The  chair 
knows  that,  and,  if  he  had  recollected, 
would  have  seen  that  the  resolution  once 
reported,  all  effectual  opposition  would  be 
thereby  excluded.  You;  Sir,  [to  the 
chair]  are  answerable,  from  your  rank  and 
duty  to  this  House,  not  Co  permit  its  rights 
or  usages  to  be  either  directly  or  substan- 
tially  violated.  I  do  not  blame  yoii,  Sir ; 
but  in  a  House  where  there  were  not  twenty 
members  present,  to  receive  a  report 
whereby  a  grant  of  a  uuUion  was  voted^ 
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and  that  in  such  a  manner  that  my  hon. 
friend'near  me,  sitting  just  at  your  elbovr, 
and  here  at  prayers,  could  not  hear  you 
either  amiounce  the  report,  or  put  the 
Question,  has  in  my  mind  a  most  extraor- 
ainary  appearance.  The  report  ought  hot 
to  have  been  received  in  so  thin  a  House, 
and  at  such  a  time.  No  convenience  of 
the  Treasury-bench,  no  trick  to  secretly 
surprize  the  House,  and  smuggle  the  reso* 

iution  under  such  circumstances,  ought  to 
lave  been  permitted.  It  was  a  victory  to 
the  Treasury-bench ;  they  dreaded  to  be 
called  upon  for  explanations  which  they 
dare  not  give.  They  have  rode  post  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  they  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  being  able  to  esQipe 
the,  censures  which  must  an>e,  1  trust, 
from  almost  every  side  of  the  House,  so 
Jong  as  the  parliament  shall  cpntinue  to 
^it.  Svich  a  procedure  was  indecent  and 
unpariiameptary ;  and  I  conf^^  my  sur- 
frme,  thf^  you.  Sir,  should  bj?  led  into 
;^pc)i  a  mi^U^^e,  for  I  presume  .you.did  not 
«Qe  tlie  matter  in  i^  true  light. 

The  leaker.  1  despise  the  insinuations 
jiuftde  by  the  hon.  member.  He  ende^vom^ 
^tp  charge  me  with  acting  an  improper 
nart  pn  the  present  occasion,  wliicn>  if  I 
fad  acted  in  the  manner  he  has  stated,  JL 
.acknowledge  would  be  a  breach  of  my 
,4uty,  for  Which  I  coqld  plead  po  esicuse. 
t^t  the  hon.  gentleman  not  insinuate,  but 
let  him  speak  out  like  a  man ;  because,  in 
Uiat  case»  1  shall  know  what  answer  to 
give.  I  shall  be  then  enabled  tp  reply  to 
,his  charge,  though  I  confess  myself  totally 
unable  to  give  an  answer  to  a  general  insi- 
DMation.  The  hon.  gentleman  should  have 
been  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
itai^ces  before  he  proceeded  to  pronounce 
so  ^ecisivdy  on  my  conduct.  The  report 
stood  the  first  order  of  the  day.  The 
House,  it  is  true,  was  very  thin ;  I  waited 
for  a  better  attendance  till  within  a  quar- 
,ter  of  four  by  th|at  clock  [pointing  to  the 
Hpu«e  clock]*  The  report  was  then  of- 
,lered  to  be  brought  up ;  it  was  received, 
and  the  qijiestion  put  upon  it  in  the  usual 
.mj^nnar.  Would  the  hon.  gentleman  have 
iiadji^e.rise  to  oppose  the  report  I  Would 
Jie  l^v^  had  me  depart  from  tlie  estabiish- 
,  ad  mode  of  prpcee^ii^,  and  break  into  the 
^9/fffl^  of  the  Hou^e,  unless  some  opposi- 
tion were  made,  or  negative  proposed? 
,Ti^si8  the  true  ^tate  of  my  conduct:  if 
«fbe  hon*  gentleman  can  meet  these  facts, 
4H(i4  disnrove  them,  let  him  brin^  his  charge 
^locwaramFeaman,  andnqtby  msinuations 
,  endeavour  to  throw  hlfune  QU  tbe  «haijr«— 
[VOL.  XX.] 


insinuations,  which,  I  am  free  to  say,  ara 
as  uncandid  in  the  manner  they  have  beea 
urged,  as  they  are  unsupported  by  fact. 

Colonel  BarrL  1  did  not  throw  any 
blame  on  the  chair ;  on  the  contrary,  one 
of  my  first  expressions  when  I  rose  was. 
that  I  was  certain  that  you.  Sir,  was  not 
to  blame. 

The  Speaker.  I  insist  that  the  hon, 
gentleman  did  pass  a  censure,  and  a  very 
severe  one  on  the  chair,  nor  did  I  hear  tba 
expi*ession  alluded  to. 

A  member  on  the  Treasury-bench  said^ 
that  he  heard  the  words  of  exculpation 
from  the  hon.  gentleman  when  he  firg^ 
rose. 

Colonel  P^rrf.  Nothing,  Sir,  could  b^ 
farther  from  my  thoughts  than  to  suppps^ 
that  you  had  the  most  distant  wi^h  to  for- 
ward the  little  arts  and  low  tricks  of  the 
Treasury  •bench  ;  fpr  1  am  still  free  to  con^ 
tend  that  they  acted  in  a  most  shamefid 
and  indecent  manner.  They  perceive^ 
the  House  thin,  and  waiting  to  go  into  g 
qpmmittee :  they  knew  the  ideas  that  prer 
vaiJed,  and  in  the  hurry  between  the  finisbr 
ing  of  the  private  business  and  my  hon# 
friend's  takmg  the  chair,  they  smuggle^ 
the  report  by  stealth ;  and  as  a  fuller  con- 
firmation of  what  they  did,  and  what  thej 
feared,  thpy  now  desire  th^t  the  Hous^ 
shah  meet  on  Saturdays  to  hurry  that  mea« 
sure  with  all  possible  dispatch,  which  they 
ha4  surreptitiously  carried.  I  do  not  per- 
ceive any  of  the  chosen  veteran  phalanx 
on  the  treasury-bench,  nor  any  of  suffir 
cient  weight  or  consequence,  but  my  hon. 
friend  (governor  Johnstone).  He  seema 
to  be  in  a  thin  company,  and  not  to  havp 
his  rear  or  his  flanks  well  covered  or  supir 
ported ;  his  station  is  newly  taken,  [thp 
governor  always  sitting  under  the  gaUery 
on  tbe  other  side  of  the  House,]  I  cannot 
therefore  call  upon  any  of  the  new  faces 
which  at  present  occupy  that  bench,  an^ 
must  content  myself  for  the  present. 

Governor  Johnstone*  The  right  hon« 
gentleman  has  been  very*  witty,  which  J 
am  ready  to  submit  to;  but  what  he 
means  by  his  fronts,  and  flanks^  and  rears, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess,  unless  it  be  to 
make  a  scaramouch  of  himself.  The  votie 
he  so  much  complains  of,  is  a  matter  which 
be  is  at  least  as  mucli  bound  to  forward  as 
1  am.  He  has  a  place,  or  voice,  in  hia 
Majesty^s  councHs,  and,  as  such^  stanza 
more  nearly  connected  with  government 
than  I  do.  It  may  be  a  part  of  his  dut^ 
to  fi>rward  those  councils  at  which  he  p 
presumed  to  aifiist;  but  Soi  mj  part^  tbe 
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right  hon.  gentleman  koows,  that  I  neither 
approve  of  the  conduct  of  administration, 
nor  am  I  bound  by  any  tie  whatever  to 
support  the  measures  of  administration, 
though  he  may.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man seems  to  throw  great  blame  on  the 
Treasury.bench,  and  to  exculpate  you,  Sir. 
For  my  part,  if  there  be  any  bkme,  it  is 
^^ou,  and  you  only,  that  are  answerable, 
f  the  Treasury -bench,  from  any  motives 
of  convenience,  or  from  wishing  only  in 
the  usual  way  to  carry  on  the  public  busi- 
ness, urged  the  report  in  a  thin  Hbuse,  I 
mean,  if  it  was  improperly  done,  it  is  you, 
Sir,  that  are  accountable  for  the  conse- 
quences to  this  House.  I  do  not  charge 
the  chair  with  any  neglect  of  duty ;  but  I 
am  clear  the  Treasury-bench  did  no  more 
than  what  is  usual. 

Colonel  BarrL  .  The  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  last  has,  by  way  of  distinction, 
emphatically  described  me  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  right  hon.  gentleman ;  and 
presuming  that  as  I  assist  m  his  Majesty's 
cduncils,  which  he  well  knows  I  do  not, 
follows  that  with  another  presumption, 
rather  novel  to  me,  that  having  the  honour 
of  a  seat  at  the  council-table,  I  am  bound 
}>y  my  situation  to  support  the  measures 
of  government,  whether  I  approve  of  them 
or  not.  The  hon.  gentleman  has  pro- 
nounced on  your  conduct  decisively;  he 
wants  to  represent  you  unfit  for  assisting 
in  his  Majesty's  councils,  and  me  as  no 
longer  worthy  of  a  place  there.     The  hon. 

fentleman  has  called  me  a  Scaramouch, 
do  not  believe  that  such  lancua^e  is  par- 
liamentary :  I  should  be  obliged  to  him 
if  he  would  condescend  to  explain  himself. 
The  Speaker  restated  his  arguments  in 
reply  to  governor  Johnstone  4  contended 
that  he  could  not  have  acted  otherwise 
than  he  did;  and  concluded,  that  no 
manner  of  blame  could  be  fairly  imputed 
to  him. 

Governor  Johnstone  insisted,  if  there 
was  any  blame  due,  the  Speaker  was  alone 
answerable;  but  that  the  report  having 
been  made  at  the  usual  hour,  and  it  being 
the  first  order  of  the  day,  no  blame,  in 
his  opinion,  was  imputable  to  either  the 
chair  or  the  Treasury- bench. 

Colonel  Barr6  insisted  on  an  explana- 
tion of  the  word  <  Scaramouch ;'  but  the 
Speaker,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  all  far- 
ther altercation,  informed  the  House  that 
the  messengers  were  attending  from  the 
otheir  House  with  a  Divorce  Bill ;  and  that 
Jt  was  full  time  to  call  them  in.  Here 
tlie  conversation  ended.' 


Debate  on  Sir  William  MereditVs  Mo* 
Hon  respecting  Peace  toith  America.'j 
June  11.  Sir  JVUliam  Meredith  said  he 
had  a  motion  to  make  respecting  America. 
He  began  with  calh'ng  back  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  commission  which  had 
been  sent  out  to  America  last  year ;  the 
powers  of  which  expired  on  the  Ist  of 
June.  He  remarked,  that  the  commis- 
sioners had  returned  without  being  able 
to  eifect  the  desired  reconciliation ;  that  a 
whole  year  had  elapsed  without  any  one 
step  towards  a  measure  so  necessary  to 
the  well-being  and  safety  of  this  kingdom 
being  taken  with  success.  He  ascribed 
this  unfortunate  fact  entirely  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  ministry;  and  read  ex- 
tracts from  two  letters  sent  b^  the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  American  depart- 
menty  to  the  commander  in  chief  at  New 
York,  with  the  commission ;  from  which 
extracts,  he  argued,  it  appeared,  that  at 
the  very  time  when  ministers  had  talked 
so  loudly  of  their  desire  to  conciliate  with 
America,  and  parliament  had  passed  a  Bill 
empowering  his  Majesty  to  send  out  com- 
missioners, and  had  repealed  almost  every 
one  of  the  Acts  which  were  supposed  to 
be  the  grounds  of  animosity  in  the  mindft 
of  the  Americans,  tlie  American  secretary, 
had  instructed  the  commander  by  sea,  and 
the  commander  in  chief  by  land,  to  cany 
on  the  war  with  as  much  severity  as  pos- 
sible, and  had  done  this  in  such  a  stile  as 
to  make  them  responsible  for  every  mea- 
sure they  took  in  consequence  of  his  letter. 
He  said,  this  was  an  evident  proof  of  the 
treacherous  designs  of  minbtry  respecting 
the  Americans,  m  the  very  moment  that 
they  were  offering  them  terms  of  so  ex- 
tensive a  nature,  Siat  if  they  had  been  ac- 
cepted of,  ai^d  had  hi^pened,  through  the 
influence  of  government,  to  have  beea 
ratified  by  parliament,  would  have  sacri- 
ficed the  dignity  and  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  British  legislature.  The 
treachery  of  their  conduct^  he  said,  wat 
since  sufficiently  apparent,  the  American 
secretary  having  himself  stood  up  in  hia 
place,  and  avowed  his  opinion  that  he  was 
not  bound  to  give  America  the  terms  of- 
fered last  year,  because  she  had  not 
thought  proper  then  to  accept  them.  He 
enlarged  upon  what  he  called  the  abomi- 
nable inconsistency  tod  unfairness  of  send- 
ing out  orders  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
aggravated  severity,  at  the  very  time  that 
the  commissioners  were  going  out  to  ofller 
peace.  He  considered  the  Prohibitory 
Act  as  the  aa  which  now  stood  in  the  way 
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to  reconcDiation,  he  would  therefore  re- 
peal that  act,  as  a  means  likely  to  cobduce 
effectually  to  the  end  he  had  in  view.  He 
repeated  what  hadf  been'  so  often  said  in 
both  Houses,  that  America  would  not 
treat  with  the  present  ministry,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  observation  the  answer  of  a 
great  king,  who  had  once  removed  his  mi- 
xusters,  in  order  to  make  a  peace  with 
those,  who  would  not  come  to  any  terms 
while  they  were  in  office,  giving  as  a  rea- 
son, that  they  who  had  set  a  house  on  fire 
were  not  fit  people  to  be  employed  in 
extinguishing  the  flames,  because  creating 
a  fire  and  putting  it  out  required  very  dif- 
ferent talents.  He  owned,  therefore,  that 
he  wished  most  heartily  that  the  incen- 
iliary  ministry  were  removed,  because  then 
there  would  be  a  ^eater  probability  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  bemg  carried  on  with  ef- 
fect. At  any  rate,  however,  as  the  Act 
for  enabling  his  Majesty  to  send  out  com- 
missioners for  making  peace  was  expired, 
it  was  not  safe  or  prudent  for  parliament 
to  rise  without  armmg  the  King  with  some 
authority  to  effect  so  salutary  a  purpose, 
should  an  opportunity  offer,  and  therefore, 
he  moved, 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  Maiesty,  to  assure  his  ^f  a- 
jesty,  that  his  faithful  Commons,  knowing 
that  it  must  give  his  benevolent  and  roy^ 
mind  the  highest  satisfaction  possible,  to 
remove  the  calamities  of  war  from  his  co- 
lonies, and  the  burthens  of  sustaining  that 
war  from  his  British  subjects,  beg  leave  to 
express  their  great  concern  that  the  com- 
mission, which  was  issued  by  his  Majesty 
for  the  wise  and  salutary  ends  of  accom- 
modating our  disputes  with  the  Americans, 
has  failed  of  success : 

**  There  is  not  an  example  of  any  na- 
tion that  ever  sent  fleets  and  armies  of 
such  strength  and  magnitude  on  so  re- 
mote a  service  as  those  which  Great 
Britain  has  poured  into  America;  yet 
they  are  not  found,  on  trial,  to  be  ade- 
quate to  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  go- 
vernment by  force  over  that  country: 
that,  looking  to  the  situation  of  affairs  in 
Europe,  we  cannot  but  apprehend  that  our 
resources  may  become  altogether  neces- 
sary to  repel  the  hostile  designs  and  the 
armaments  prepared  against  this  kingdom ; 
confident,  however,  that  the  hearts  of  his 
people  are  animated  by  a  true  spirit  and 
zeal  for  his  Majesty's  service,  and  that 
means  will  not  be  wanting  to  defend  his 
sacred  person,  his  family,  and  his  domi- 
luons,  against  all  hostilities : 


<'  That*  in  this  state  of  things,  we  most 
sincerely  lament  that  the  commission  for 
restoring  peace  (which  was  in  force  till 
the  1st  of  June  only)  has  expired,  with- 
out any  declared  or  apparent  intention  of 
opening  a  door  to  reconcilement ; 

^*  That  his  faithful  Commons,  therefore, 
think  it  their  indispensable  duty,  most 
humbly  to  implore  his  Majesty,  to  direct 
those  confidential  servants,  on  whose  ad- 
vice his  Majesty  relies  in  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance,  that  they  do  imme« 
diately  deliberate  upon,  and  concert,  such 
measures  as  may  prepare  the  way  for 
peace  with  America.** 

Mr.  D.  Hartley  seconded  the  motion. 

Lord  North  said,  that  certainly  no  mea- 
sure could  be  more  desirable  than  a  re- 
conciliation with  America,  provided  such 
a  measure  could  be  effected  with  honour 
to  this  country.  That  it  was  a  point  so 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  he  did*  not  be- 
lieve there  was  a  man  in  the  kingdom  who 
did  not  anxiously  pray  for  it ;  tliat  his 
Majesty,  from  the  natural  benevolence  of 
his  heart,  must  wish  it  with  the  greatest 
earnestness,  and  every  one  of  his  minis- 
ters must,  on  every  account,  look  up  to  i^ 
as  an  event  of  the  most  happy  nature  to 
the  kingdom;  there  could  be  no  neces-^ 
sity,  therefore,  for  the  present  motiqn  to 
impel  them  to  do  their  utmost  to  promote 
it,  and  to  seize  the  opportunity  wnenever 
it  should  offer  itself.  Let  gentlemen  con- 
sider how  we  stood  with  regard  to  Ame- 
rica, and  they  would  see  that  the  King's 
servants  could  do  nothing  till  America 
herself  made  an  application  for  peace. 
When  the  commissioners,  who  went  over 
last  summer,  applied  to  Congress,  what 
was  their  answer  ?— ^hat  Congress  would 
not  enter  into  any  treaty  with  tjiis  couiv 
try,  unless  as  a  prelinunary,  we  would 
either  acknowledge  the  independency  of 
the  American  states,  or  withdraw  our 
fleets  and  armies.  This  answer,  notwith- 
standing every  endeavour  of  the  commis- 
sioners, was  all  they  could  obtain. from 
Congress  ;  the  matter,  therefore,  must  rest 
till  Congress  thought  proper  to  apply  to 
this  country  for  peace ;  the  moment  Ame- 
rica made  any  advances,  the  King'is  ser- 
vants would  certainly  embrace  and  en- 
courage them,  and  do  all  in  their  power 
to  bring  the  dispute  to  an  honourable  con- 
clusion. This  it  was  both  their  duty  and 
their  inclination  to  do,  and  it  was  what 
they  would  do  every  whit  as  eagerly,  and 
as  early,  as  if  the  present  motion  passed. 
If  such  advances  were  made,  and  the^r 
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were  happilj  so  matured,  as  to  render  the 
convening  of  parliament  necessary,  par- 
liament might  De  assembled  ib  a  fortnight, 
y^ith  regard  to  the  letters  which  the  hon. 

{gentleman  had  mentioned,  he  saw  not  the 
east  ground  for  censure  respecting  them. 
What  did  their  contents  prove  further, . 
than  that  when  the  commissioners  went 
out  to  treat  for  peace,  means  were  taken 
to  carry  on  the  war  effectually,  hi  case  the 
treaty  should  chance  to  fail  ?  Was  not  that 
strictly  justifiable  ?  Was  it  pot  the  mode 
dt  making  peace  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
countries  r  Did  any  body  blame  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  the  House  of  Austria,  for 
carrying  on   the    war  with  the  utmost 
^our,  at  the  very  instant  previous  to 
their  settling  terms  of  peace  \  Was  it  not 
obvious,  that  each  acted  in  (hat  manner, 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  better  terms  ?  Would 
any  gentleman  seriously  contend,  that  the 
ministers  would  have  acted  prudently,  if 
they  had  been  remiss  in  their  prenarations 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  redoubled  ardour, 
fit  the  time  they  sent  out  the  offers  of 
peace  I  The  hon.  gentleman  talked  of  re- 
pealing the  t'rohibitoi^  Act ;  he  had  forgot 
tfidt  very  act  gave  his  Majesty  the  iden- 
tical powers,  tne  want  of  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  contended  w:as  the  ground 
on  which  he  had  framed  his  motion.    The 
ft-ohibitory  Act  empdtv^ered  his  Majesty 
to  appoint  commissioners  to  declare  such 
of  tne  Americans  ^  returned  to  their  al- 
legiance in  the  King*d  peace.    Georgia, 
tmder  that  very  act,  had  been  declared  to 
be  in  the  King's  peace;  and  so  would 
inch  other  parts  of  America  as  should  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance ;  but  besides  this, 
if  the  Prohibitory  Act  Were  repealed,  it 
tfrould  be  impossible  \o  carry  on  the  war, 
for  that  act  it  was  which  gave  the  power 
of  seizing  the  Amerieah  privateers;  so 
that  If  the  act  were  repealed,  the  Ame- 
ricAntf  might  seize  oUr  ships  of  all  kinds, 
but  we  could  not  take  any  of  theirs.     His 
lordship  spoke  In  reply  to  what  sir  William 
had  said  respecting  the  unwillingriess  of 
the  Americans  to  treat  with  the  present 
ininisters,  and  observed  that  it  was  a  Tittle 
eictraordinary  after  such  declaration,  that 
be  Bhould  have  stated  in  his  motion  a  re« 
quest  i6  his  Majesty,  intreating  his  Ma- 
jesty to  direct  those  very  ministers  to  con- 
cert such  measures  ds  might  prep^e  the 
♦rav  for  peace  with  America. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  the  noble  lord  now  talked 
of  treating  with  the  Congress ;  formerly 
his  language  was,  that  he  would  treat  with 
America  but  not  «?itb  Congress.    He  re- 


capitulated the  several  measures  taken 
against  America  since  the  commencement 
of  hostilities.  He  condemned  the  coercive 
laws  passed  by  Great  Britain  in  the  hour 
of  her  insolence ;  then  the  tame  submis- 
sion with  which  the  right  of  taxation,  and 
even  the  Act  of  Navigation,  was  given  op 
by  the  same  ministers,  who  with  aiiandful 
of  men  had  talked  of  bringing  America 
upon  her  knees. 

He  then  took  notice  of  general  Robert- 
son's evidence  before  the  committee  of  en- 
quiry, and  said,  if  it  were  to  be  credited, 
it  was  the  severest  libel  on  administration 
that  ever  was  made  public,  it  leaded  them 
with  the  ¥^]e  guilt  of  having  continued 
a  most  expensive  war  with  America,  when 
they  might  whenever  they  pleased  have 
put  an  end  to  it ;    for  what  had  general 
Robertson  said?   That  the  majority  of 
America  wbhed  well  to  this  country,  and 
longed  to  return  to  their  allegiance.     If 
this  were  true,  the  guilt  was  transferred 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  officers  who  bad 
been  employed,  to  the  shoulders  of  tfii- 
nistry,  and  they  were  answerable  to  their 
country  for  not  having  taken  advantage  of 
the  circumstance.    He,  however,  was  dni^ 
who  did  not  credit  the  evidence  of  general 
Robertson ;  he  believed  him  to  be  a  man  of 
integrity  and  honour,  as  well  as  a  brave  and 
judicious  officer;  but  the  reason  why^e  did 
not  credit  his  evidence  was,  because  the  ge- 
neral had  told  tlie  House,  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  examination,  that  he  spoke 
not  from  his  own  knowledge  of  facts  as  they 
now  were,  but  from  his  knowledge  G^  the 
sentiments  of  America  20  years  before  the 
war  commenced,  and  he  thence  inferred 
that  the  same  sentiments  prevailed  now. 
In  proof  of  this  assertion,  he  read  a  few  of  - 
the  questions  which  had  been  put  to  the 
general,  Imd  the  general's  answers,  and 
said,  that  his  evidence,  consequently,  was 
of  little  import.    The  better  to  bring  this 
home  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  Mr.  Fox 
parodied  the   case   by  putting  it  thus: 
Suppose  he  was  to  have  withdrawn  fironi 
parliament  soon  afler  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  to  have  been  out  of  the  kingdom 
ever  since ;  if  a  person  was  to  ask  him, 
what  were  the  sentiments  of  parliament 
respecting   America,    and    whether    h| 
thought  they  would  give  up  taxation,  an4 
agree  to  any  concession  on  the  psrl  of 
Engl  tod?   he  should  certainly  have  r6' 
plied,   «  No,  by  no  means;  ftd  Briti* 
parliament  will  never  make  pe^ce  wig 
America  till  she  is  ift  their  ffeet ;  Ihey  w^ 
never  give  up  tha  right  of  taX)ati<m ;  th^f 
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yfill  Hstcn  to  notliing  short  of  anconditional 
sbbmissioD.^  Let  genUemen  see  how  ill 
this  argument  would  a^eewith  truth,  and 
bow  opposite  it  would  be  to  the  real  state 
of  the  case.  And  yet,  who  that  had  given 
the  minister  credit  for  his  assertions  in 
that  House  four  years  ago,  would  not  have 
thought  himself  warranted  to  talk  in  that 
stOe  1  He,  therefore,  for  one,  had  paid 
no  attention  to  general  Robertson's  evi- 
dence, because  after  ^what  he  heard  the 
general  sa;^  in  the  beginning  of  it,  he  was 
convinced  it  could  not  be  relied  on. 

Having  argued  this  point,  he  recurred 
to  the  testimony  of  general  Gray,  which 
he  said  was  every  way  worthy  of  credit, 
and  plainly  shewed  that  the  ministry  were 
to  blame,  because  they  had  continued  from 
time  to  time  to  send  over  reinforcements 
short  of  the  amount  which  the  officers  em- 
ployed to  carry  on  the  war  had  declared 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  cam- 
pai^  decisively  successful.  He  ridi- 
culed tlie  language  that  had  been  held  to 
invalidate  general  Gray's  evidence,  and 
particularly  the  argument  of  one  of  the 
commissioners,  who  had  declared,  that 
general  Gray,  having  been  but  17  months 
in  America,  was  incompetent  to  judge  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
real  state-  of  a&irs  there.  He  said,  he 
thought  the  peneral^  afler  17  months  ac- 
tual service  m  America,  was  at  least  as 
capable  of  judging  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  people,  as  any  of  the  commissioners, 
who  were  there  but  for  four,  or  at  most 
six  months,  and  confined  during  that  time 
to  the  two  cities  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

Prom  this  he  proceeded  to  review  the 
terms  offered  by  the  commissioners,  and 
reprehended  them  in  the  severest  lan- 
guage, as  such  as  went  to  sacrifice  the 
rights  of  the  British  legislature,  and  to 
offer  propositions  which  parliament  had 
neither  authori2ed,  nor  was  likelv,  even 
had  they  been  accepted,  to  ratify.  In 
particular,  he  objected  to  the  offer,  **  that 
^nts  from  the  respective  colonies  should 
have  a  seat  in  the  British  parliament,*' 
and  the  offer  "  to  pay  the  debu  of  Ame- 
rica,'* contracted  by  an  offensive  war 
^^nst  this  country.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  the  minister  who  either  suggested 
6t  meant  to  ratify  such  a  proposition,  de- 
^rved  impeachment;  and  ds  to  the  former, 
it  was  the  most  degrading  and  imneced- 
Miry  proposition  that  ever  be  heard ;  un- 
fleeessaiy,  because  among  the  catalogue 
of  bdundleds  c4>Qcettion8  made  by  the 


commissioners  to  the  Congrets,  we  liad 
expressly  given  up  all  right  of  legishiHoa 
over  America,  and  de^ading,  becauM 
having  given  up  that  right,  we  mesnYy 
courted  the  asents  of  America  to  become 
a  part  of  the  legislature  of  this  country. 
He  defended  the  conduct  of  Congress  m 
having  made  the  reply  that  they  sent  to 
the  commissioners,  by  observing,  that  they 
were  then  in  actual  alliance  with  France, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  king  of  France 
had  sent  them  a  fleet  and  an  army,  and 
furnished  them  with  money  to  carry  on 
the  war.  Let  gentlemen  consider  that 
the  terms  offered  by  the  comrnissionem 
were  not  defim'tive  propositions,  but  mere 
terms  of  treaty,  terms  of  discussion,  and 
terms  ad  refhrendum,  which  had  tbe  Con- 
gress been  weak  enough  to  accede  tc^ 
might  not  have  been  ratified ;  exdosite, 
therefore,  of  die  betraying  the  riahu  of 
their  constituents,  which  they  would  have 
done  had  they  a^eed  to  the  terms  offered 
by  the  commissioners,  after  having  en- 
gaged in  a  treaty  with  France,  it  wocdd 
havQ  been  the  extreme  of  folly  to  have 
taken  themselves  out  of  Che  arms  of 
France,  to  have  given  up  the  advantages 
they  actually  possessed,  and  to  have 
trusted  ^o  the  faith  of  mmisters  notoriou^^ 
for  having  dealt  treacherously  with  them^ 
and  deceitfully  with  the  British  nation* 
Add  to  this,  tne  preliminary  proposals  of 
Congress  were  neither,  in  ttis  judgment, 
improper  for  them  to  lay  down,  or  for 
Great  Britain  to  listen  to.  Perhaps  many 
good  reasons  might  be  urged,  why  we 
ought  not  expressly  to  acknowledge  the 
indepeqdency  of  America.  But  as  one 
member  of  parliament,  he  was  very  &t 
from  beinc  averse  to  the  other  proposition, 
namely,  that  of  withdrawing  our  fleets  and 
armies  from  America.  So  far  from  it,  he 
thought  that  measure  the  wisest  that  could 
be  adopted,  and  the  sooner  ft  was  adopted 
the  better :  so  fully  convinced  was  he  of 
this,  that  he  was  ready  to  intreat  ministry 
to  come  into  it,  and  even  to  beg  it  of  them 
as  a  boon.  As  a  proof  that  such  a  mea- 
sure was  really  necessary,  he  referred  to 
the  evidence  that  had  been  given  at  the 
bar  by  several  of  the  witnesses  who  had 
been  neard  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry, 
which  amounted  to  an  express  declaration. 
That  it  was  impossible  to  subdue  Ame- 
rica, or  reduce  her  to  allegiance  by  force 
of  arms;  to  what  end,  then,  should  we 
continue  our  chief  military  force  acrosa 
the  Athmtic  wheti  it  was  so  mucfa  wanted 
at  home} 
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He  took  a  review  of  our  plan  of  opera- 
tions during  the  last  war,  and  remarked, 
that  it  had  been  pretty  generally  the  lan- 
guage of  that  day,  that  our  continental 
connections  were  exceedingly  expensive 
and  improper.  It  was  very  true,  that  our 
army  m  Germany  was  a  considerable  call 
upon  the  resoiirces  of  this  country,  it 
drained  us  severely  both  of  men  and  of 
money,  but  then  it  was  to  be  remembered, 
that  it  r^dered  it  necessary  for  France  to 
have  a  large  army  there  likewise,  and  that 
i^  kept  those  troops  of  France  engaged  in 
Germany  which  might  have  been  annoy- 
ing us  elsewhere,  and  in  places  wliere» 
if  they  met  with  any  success,  the  conse- 
quence would  have  been  much  more  fatal 
to  Great  Britain.  At  present  we  had  a 
large  army  in  America,  and  the  French 
had  no  army  there,  llie  British  troops 
were  incapable  of  acting  offensively,  and 
in' fact  were  in  a  state  of  inactivity:  in 
that  state  they  were  likely  to  remain. 
Upon  this  ground  he  argued,  that  it  was 
madness  to  suffer  the  troops  to  continue 
aAy  longer  at  New  York;  he  therefore 
wished  to  make  peace  with  America  on 
almost  any  terms,  and  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  France  with  all  the  vigour,  and  all 
the  exertion  possible.  If  France  offered 
advantageous  proposals  of  peace,  certainly 
it  was  the  duty  of  administration  to  accede 
to  them,  because,  as  the  resources  of  this 
country  now  stood,  exhausted  as  we  were 
by  the  long  and  ruinous  war  in  which  we 
bad  been  involved,  a  peace,  on  proper 
terms,  was  certainly  a  very  desirable  ob- 
ject; but  ministry  ought  never  to  make 
peace  with  France,  either  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  ratifying  her  treaty  with  America, 
suffering  her. to  continue  her  connections 
with  the  United  States,  or  giving  up  any 
part  of  the  British  dominions. 

He  contended,  that  as  the  late  commis- 
sioners held  out  terms  and  conditions  to  all 
America,  the  public  faith  was  pledged  for 
giving  America  the  same  terms  whenever 
she  chose  to  accept  them,  notwithstanding 
what  the  noble  lord,  the  American  secre- 
tary, had  on  a  former  occasion  thought 
proper  to  say  upon  the  subject.  He  also 
contended,  that  the  faith  of  this  country 
was  pledged  to  protect  all  those,  whether 
bodies  of  men  or  individuals,  who  had 
come  in  under  the  commission,  and  re- 
turned to  their  allegiance.  He  said,  if 
there  was  but  one  man  of  this  description, 
we  were  bound  in  honour  and  in  justice  to 
make  good  the  conditions  to  that  individual. 
That  the  conmiission  having"  expired  on 


the  Ist  of  June,  it  was  indispensably  neces* 
sary  to  give  his  Majesty  parliamentary  aa- 
thority  to  make  peace,  an  authority  which 
did  not  exist,  and  without  which  it  was 
dangerous  to  trust  to  the  hazard  of  a 
whcNe  summer's  passing.  In  speaking  to 
.the  design  of  repealing  the  Frohibitory 
Act,  he  declarea  it  to  be  the  most  ob- 
noxious of  any  that  hadbeen  passed  against 
America,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  repealed. 
He  read  extracts  from  the  letters  sent  by 
the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Ame- 
rican department,  in  which  the  writer  had 
reconmiended  it  to  sir  William  Howe  aqd 
the  noble  lord  his  brother,  to  prepare  to 
carry  on  the  wdr  in,  such  a  sort,  as  should 
convince  America  of  the  determined  pur- 
pose of  this  country  to  prosecute  it  with 
unremitting  severity.  Upon  these  pas- 
sages Mr.  Fox  commentea,  and  declared, 
that  the  plain  meaning  of  them  was,  to  pro- 
secute the  war  in  as  bloody  and  sanguinary 
a  manner  as  possible.  He  said,  he  under- 
stood that  the  war  was  carrying  on  in  that 
manner  at  this  time ;  he  did  not  mean, 
however,  by  a  general  and  loose  assertion 
to  crimmate  mmistry  farther  than  they  de- 
served, he  would  therefore  state  to  what  he 
alluded:  it  was  this;  that  the  southern 
Indians  had  been  excited  to  rise  and  at- 
tack the  back  settlements  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina.  He  did  not  mention  this  as  a 
fact,  he  really  did  not  know  whether  it  was 
so  or  not,  but  such  was  the  report,  which 
he  hoped  to  God  was  ill-founded ;  he  had 
much  rather  that  Mr.  Stuart  should  have 

gut  the  many  thousands  which  he  had 
rawn  upon  the  treasury  for  into  his  own 
pocket,  than  employed  the  public  roonev  in 
such  a  way ;  he  had  rather  he  had  made  a 
job  of  it,  and  that  he  should  see  him  sooa 
return  to  this  country  to  live  at  his  ease 
and  in  splendour  upon  the  money  he  had 
so  pocketed,  and  he  wished  so  for  this  rea- 
son ;  it  was  evident,  that  the  Indians  could 
hardly  be  restrained  from  acts  of  the  most 
horrid  cruelty,  even  when  they  were  under 
the  awe  of  so  large  an  army  as  that  com- 
manded by  general  Burgoyne,  an  officer  as 
distingubhed  for  his  humanity  as  his  bra- 
very ;  to  what  extent,  then,  might  they 
not  carry  their  barbarities,  when  they  were 
unaccompanied  by  any  army,  and  strangers 
to  every  idea  of  discipline  i  The  savage 
massacre  of  a^ed  and  de^nceless  men, 
women,  and  children,  would  be  unlimited ; 
the  very  conjecture  of  it  was  shocking. 
He  was  free  to  allow,  that  Indians  might 
be  employed  in  the  service  to  advantage, 
but  then  it  mnst  be  when  they  bad  an  army 
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to  direct  dnd  regulate  their  efforts.  Having 
•poken  to  a  variety  of  other  points,  Mr. 
Fox  concluded  with  declaring,  that  he 
thought  the  motion  made  by  his  right  hon. 
friend  every  way  laudable ;  and  should  there- 
fore give  it  his  hearty  support. 

Governor  Johnstone  said,  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  repeatedly  arraigning  every 
measure  proposed  by  government  for  ma- 
naging the  war  with  America,  but  would 
never  tell  the  House,  what  plan  he  would 
.follow  himself  were  he  in  power.  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  expressed  his  desire 
to  have  the  troops  recalled  from  America, 
but  had  declared,  that  possibly  there  might 
be  many  reasons  why  it  would  be  wrong 
to  acknowledge  the  independency  of  that 
country.  Did  the  hon.  gentleman  imagine, 
that  every  person  did  not  see  the  fallacy  of 
this  reasoning  ?  The  one  proposition  in- 
volved the  other,  and  withdrawing  the 
troops  was  effectually  acknowledging  the 
independency.  What  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  withdrawing  them  ?  The  most 
fatal  to  this  country  that  could  happen ! 
The  army  of  America  would  instantly 
seize  on  Canada  and  on  Nova  Scotia,  attack 
the  fisheries,  then  the  West-India  islands, 
and  thus  all  our  dependencies  on  the  other 
side  the  Atlantic  would  fall,  and  we  sliould 
no  longer  have  any  weight  in  Europe  as  a 
maritime  power.  The  answer  sent  from 
the  Congress  to  the  commissioners,  he  de- 
clared, had  been  much  misrepresented :  the 
Congress  had  said,  they  could  treat  only 
consistent  with  treaties  then  in  being, 
meaning  their  treaty  with  France,  so  that 
.  tlie  only  term^  that  Congress  would  have 
accepted  must  have  been  sgch  as  the  €010*1 
of  Versailles  should  have  approved  of. 
With  regard  to  what  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  said  respecting  his  having  talked  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  situation  of  affairs  in 
America,  and  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
people,  in  opposition  to  what  had  been 
ffiven  in  evidence  by  general  Gray ;  he 
Old  not  mean  to  argue  merely  upon  what 
he  had  discovered  while  he  was  there  as  a 
commissioner,— in  which  capacity  he  had 
done  his  best  to  serve  his  country,  and  he 
defied  any  one  member  of  the  Congress  to 

Srove,  that  he  had  in  any  part  of  his  con- 
uct  acted  dishonourably — but  he  spoke 
from  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  country, 
from  his  having  gone  through  many  parts 
of  it,  and  lived  in  a  state  of  friendship  with 
the  inhabitants,  which  afforded  him  oppor- 
tunities of  coming  at  information  beyond 
the  reach  of  genera]  Gray,  who  had  acted 
m  a  military  character  only  ia  America, 


and  in  that  merely  for  17  months.  H^ 
had  on  a  former  occasion  stated,  that 
there  were  many  divisions  and  differences 
of  sentiment  among  even  the  Congress 
themselves ;  the  assertion  was  a  fact,  and 
he  would  prove  it  by  such  evidence  as  he 
believed  the  hon.  gentleman  himself  would 
admit  to  be  indubitable.  The  governor 
then  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Laurens,  pre- 
sident of  the  Congress,  to  a  governor  of 
one  of  the  southern  provinces,  from  which 
it  appeared,  that  Mr.  Laurens  complained 
of  peculation  and  want  of  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  the  States.  The  governor  repeated  hit 
former  assertion,  that  the  greater  part  o^ 
the  Americans  wished  well  to  this  country^ 
and  were  so  heartily  tired  of  the  tyranny 
of  Congress,  and  of  the  oppression  they 
felt  from  their  new  governors,  that  they 
would  gladly  return  to  their  allegiance^ 
but  that  the  Congress,  who  had  got  the 
power  of  government  into  their  own  handa^ 
and  were  too  ambitious  to  consent  to  part 
with  that  power  as  long  as  they  possibly 
could  hold  it,  would  not  let  them ;  thif 
very  argument,  he  said,  was  an  irrefragable^ 
answer  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  doctnne  of 
withdrawing  the  troops,  which,  instead  of 
weakening  the  power  of  Congress,  would 
naturally  strengthen  it,  and  enable  them 
to  hold  the  government  they  had  assumed 
as  long  as  they  pleased.  With  regard  to 
the  prohibitory  or  restraining  Act,  he  said, 
that  was  the  very  Act,  which  gave  us  ad- 
vantageous means  of  carrying  on  the  war, 
and  the  very  Act  which  empowered  his 
Majesty  to  make  peace,  whenever  Ame- 
rica should  be  disposed  to  offer  terms,  and 
certainly  as  matters  stood  at  present,  as 
the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  had  well 
observed,  the  offer  must  come  from  the 
Americans. 

Mr.  Eden,  I  may  be  permitted.  Sir, 
to  press  myself  on  your  notice  in  prefer- 
ence to  other  gentlemen,  as  the  very  impor- 
tant matters  which  have  been  brought 
into  this  debate  by  my  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Fox)  pcculiaily  affect  me,  and  have  not 
been  stated  with  that  degree  either  of 
kindness  or  candour  that  I  might  have  ex- 
pected. It  does  not  fall  within  the  com- 
pass either  of  my  wish  or  ability  to  take 
notice  of  all  that  gentleman's  positions ; 
I  can  have  no  object  in  discussing  withjhim 
the  consistency  of  his  conduct  in  now 
voting  for  an  address  to  lament  the  failure 
of  a  commission,  which,  he  says,  made  ri- 
diculous propositions  derogatory  from  the 
essential  rights  and  interests  of  this  coun- 
try; it  will  be  sufficient  for  me^  if  my  own 
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.  ooodoct  00  this  motion  b  right.  I  respect 
iJie  movisr  and  his  intentions,  but  he  pro- 
jSesses  namely  to  recommend  to  the  King  a 
j^eneral  line  of  conduct  so  palpably  impro- 
per for  his  Majesty  to  adopt,  that  I  shall 
ir^te  against  his  address  as  b^iog  at  least 
IHtperfluous.  It  is  equally  foreign  from  my 
purpose  to  consider  the  hon.  gent's  strange 
^aodesultory  mode  of  proving  the  weakness 
•of  our  present  army  in  America  from  the 

Eiatne^  of  its  detachments  to  early  and 
tant  services ;  whatever  our  actual  force 
in  that  country  is,  or  may  be,  every  effect 
jrithin  possibility  may  be  expected  from 
^at  army  andfrom  its  commander-in-chief. 
Neitbei:  do  I  wish  to  enter  into  the  serious 
^ence  or  well-merited  praises  of  the  five 
jpr  4ix  hundred  gentlemen  from  America 
wIm  have  been  mentioned  in  this  debate; 
they  were  mentioned  indeed  in  a  tone 
sdiich  struck  my  ear  as  wanting  the  consi- 
deration  due  to  such  men  so  situated ;  but 
J  know  that  the.  hon.  gentleman  feels  re- 
spect for  misfortune,  and  a  love  for  loyalty ; 
Iknowy  too,  that  he  is  incapable  of  an  un- 
jreoerous  intention,  and  the  American  loy- 
0ist9,  on  both  sidea  of  the  Atlantic,  deserve 
ixvA  us  all  every  good  epithet  that  a  good 
nuad  can  give.  In  the  flow  of  language 
.eixpressions  will  drop  which  recollection 
iroidd  have  checked,  and  to  the  want  of 
jrecoUection  only,  I  attribute  the  harsh  ex- 
iire;^ions  with  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
1^  also  treated  the  King's  commissioners. 
I  am  not  hurt  by  those  expressions;  I 
Iiave  lived  too  Iod^  in  the  world  to  be  now 
wounded  by  political  epithets.  Lastly,  I 
4o  not  wish  to  set  up  my  own  knowledge 
in  opposition  to  major-general  Gray ;  it 
was  mdeed  my  duty  to  reside  in  the  cities 
of  Philadelphia  and  New- York,  whilst  it 
was  his  to  be  in  camps  and  in  action,  and 
aboard  frigates ;  it  was  n^  cvstom  to  give 
every  hour  during  my  stay  in  America,  to 
^^ntlemen  of  every  interest,  party,  per- 
AuasioQ,  or  principle,  who  would  come  to 
my  table,  ar  would  honour  me  with  their 
visits.  Major-general  Gray  was  too  good 
an  officer  to  be  «o  employed :  but  I  do  not 
i^rish  to  dwell  on  this ;  I  souglit  and  had 
his  frieAdship  as  (ar  as  our  different  walks 
in  life  woulu  allow,  and  though  I  do  not 
aubacribe  to  aU  his  political  creed,  I  think 
him  one  of  those  officers  whom  it  js  a  bless- 
ing to -this  country  in  times  like  the  pre- 
,aeot  to  possess.  My  reason  for  now  de- 
siring the  attention  of  the  House  is,  that 
J  may  aay  a  few  words  upon  the  supposed 
oSS^rs,  and  the  j^upposed  menaces  of  the 
Jaii^  Ao^edcao  jcommisQion^  both  which 
If 


the  hon.  gentleman  is  pleased  equally  te 
reprobate.. 

With  respect  to  the  offers,  I  have  <m  a 
former  occasion  submitted  to  the  Hoote 
my  sentiments  on  the  caution  to  be  used 
in  discussing  this  subject ;  for  I  still  hope 
and  trust,  that  the  colonies  will  one  day 
be  re-united  to  these  kingdoms,  on  termi 
advantageous  both  to  them  and  to  us, 
though  mose  terms  may  vary  much  accord- 
ing to  the  passions  and  feelings  of  meo, 
and  the  circumstances  and  events  of  war. 
I  must,  however,  take  a  short  review  of 
the  grounds  which  the  late  commissioaeis 
stated  for  negociation ;  nor  do  I  desire  to 
call   the  attention  of  parliament  to  the 

5 articular  situation  of  our  aQairs  at  the 
ate  of  our  first  letter  to  the  rebel  Con- 
fess, or  to  the  considerations  which  mad^ 
it  expedient  to  enter  into  the  fullest  Fpe- 
cification  at  the  first  opening.  The  nict 
is,  that  we  offered,  1.  *^  To  consent  to  a 
cessation  of  hostOities  both  by  sea  ao^ 
land."  2.  "  To  restore  free  intercourse 
to  revive  mutual  affection,  and  renew  the 
common  benefits  of  naturalization  tbrov^ 
the  several  parts  of  this  empire.'*  3.  "  To 
agree  that  no  military  forcea  shall  be  ke^t 
up  in  the  different  states  of  North  Ameri- 
ca without  the  consent  of  the  general  con- 
gress or  particular  assemblies.''  These 
offers  I  allow  were  absolute  and  positive. 
The.first  and  second  must  of  course  have 
been  the  best  and  immediate  consequenoc^ 
of  peace,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  ^  to 
the  last,  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not  see 
the  objection ;  it  implied  in  our  minds, 
and  in  every  man's  mind,  that  the  king 
should  retain  the  supreme  command  $ 
the  military  force,  whatever  il  might  be, 
and  the  nomination  of  all  the  officers. 
And  it  must  be  for  the  safety  and  interest 
of  each  colony  to  have  a  force  adequate 
to  its  own  relative  situation  in  this  empire. 
We  also  offered,  Sir,  1.  "  To  extend 
every  freedom  of  trade  that  our  respec- 
tive interests  can  reouire."  2.  "  To  con- 
cur in  measures  calculated  to  dischstfle 
the  debts  of  America,  and  to  raise  t^e 
credit  and  value  of  the  paper  circulaliom ' 
3.  "  To  perpetuate  one  union  by  a  feci- 
nrocal  deputation  of  an  agent  or  agents 
tor  the  different  states,  who  shall  have  thp 
privilege  of  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  parlis- 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  or  if  sent  ftosj 
Britain,  m  that  case  to  have  a  .seaiaft4 
voice  in  the  assemblies  of  the  ii&t^^ 
states  which  may  be  sent,  in  ^xder  U)  ^ 
tend  to  the  several  interests  pf  those  9f 
whom  they  are  deputed,** 
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iUKfft  cUkrs  kre  qtialifie^  both  &  their 
e3t{>Ties6ion  tnii  obvious  meanttig,  and  were 
ftidtferfi  for  tiegociation.  The  expression 
at  tbe  cho^e  of  the  first  of  them,  was  not 
insi^fouB ;  nor  were  the  ijerdofts  to  whom 
we  addressed  ourselves  likeljr  to  be  duped, 
ST  We  had  been  capable  of  wishitig  to  dupe 
thetn.  I  cannot  pay  ^  greater  compliment 
to  their  abilities,  than  by  saying  that  I  be-  ! 
lieve  them  nearly  as  skilful  m  w  the  nice- 


is  shdr^  6T  a  total  separation  of  interests^ 
or  conststenft  with  that  ubion  o^  force  on 
which  the  safety  of  our  common  religion 
and  liberty  depends.'* 

So  much  for  tlie  offers !  In  discussm^ 
the  supposed  menaces,  1  feel  less  anxiety 
and  hesitation,  because  I  carry  in  my 
pocket  the  minute  which  I  made  imme- 
diately after  landing  in  England,  when  I 
saw  in  the  public  papers  the  debates  which 


ties  cK  language,  as  the  hott.  gentleman  {  had  passed  on  this  subject.    The  matter 


tvhoiin  t  am  now  endeavouring  to  answer : 
^— ahd,  besides,  we  sent  a  copy  of  our  cora- 
tni^sfon,  as  the  AiII  and  fair  communication 
of  our  j[)Dwers.  From  the  second  of  the 
last  miendoned  class  of  proposals,  the  hon. 
gentleman  contends,  tnat  Wb  offered  to 
sabject  thesis  kingdoms  to  this  ()ayment  of 
d^e  continental  debts ; — arid  docs  he  really 
thitik  that  ^  d  bobcutlrenc'e  in  measures 
tralcolaWd  to  diiichavge  debts,'*  implies 
*  tfia^  ^fe  coticiirring  party  shall  charge 
Wtiiself  with  thosfe  debts  i  When  we  talk 
iif  "ralfcinjj  the.  value  afad  credit  of  the 
pap^  tircufation,'*  can  it  be  inferred  that 
wb  undertake  to  discharge  and  annihilate 
th^  circidation  i  Are  there  no  quit-rents, 
or  dther  royal  and  hational  claims  of  value 
in  America  ?  Is  there  no  possible  arrange- 
fai^nt  by  funding  or  otherwise,  which  might 
have  helped  the  poor  holders  of  all  the 
wretched  trash  now  circulating  by  the 
Cbngress,  and  have  siven  some  worth  to 
what  is  now  sinking  mto  nothing  >  With 
respect  to  the  last  article,  I  must  express 
faiy  astbnlshment,  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
irno  talks  sometimes  with  such  sympathy 
ftnd  rapture  of  the  American  senators, 
ahoold  reel  so  degraded  by  the  idea  of  ever 
ihtlnff  in  their  company;*!  shall  only  say 
bn  thffi  proposal,  that  I  did  not  suggest  it, 
but  I  very  willingly  adopted  it ;  it  was  one 
proof,  among  others,  of  a  sincere  disposi- 
tit)n  to  cbnCiiiate ;  it  tnight  have  pleased 
jsome  tilen  in  that  point  of  view ;  I  did  not 
t)iink,  however,  that  it  could  produce  any 
ftrther  effect.  But  1  should  not  be  sorry, 
-  If  it  wefe  practicable,  to  see  a  limited 
number  of  colony  agents  and  i^epresenta- 
tl^es  within  these  walls. 

Lastly,  we  offei'ed  « to  establish  the 
pdwer  of  the  respective  legislature  in  each 
particular  state,  to  settle  its  revenues,  its 
ciffl  and  military  establishments,  and  to 
exercise  a  perfect  freedom  of  legislation 
ftnd  internal  government:  so  that  the 
British  states  throughout  North  America, 
a!cting  With*  us  in  ^eace  and  war,  under 
one  commofa  sovereign,  may  have  the  irre- 
Tocable  enjbymetit  of  every  privilege  that 

[VOL.  XX.] 


was  then  warm  upon  my  mind.  I  have 
not  lately  referred  to  it,  but  the  minute 
was  honestly  written,  and  I  am  not  afraid 
of  reading  it  without  reserve.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows—«»  December  20th,  1778.  My  late 
colleague  appears  to  have  done  ample  and 
honourable  justice  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  whole  business,  and  has  leff 
little  or  nothing  to  be  said  by  me.  But  if 
I  should  be  called  upon  with  respect  to 
that  paragrapli  in  our  manifesto,  which 
has,  I  see,  been  represented  by  some  to 
menace  a  system  of  cruelty,  unworthy  of 
a  great  people,  and  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  civilized  nations,  1  can  truly  say 
that  I  thought  it  impossible  for  such  a  re- 
presentation to  be  given  any  where  but  in 
the  rebel  Congress :  and  my  astonishment 
is  very  real  on  now  finding,  that  many 
persons  within  this  kingdom,  whose  judg- 
ments and  good  opinions  I  very  highly  re-r 
spect,  have  seriously  entertained  ideas  of 
the  passage  in  question  so  very  difterent 
from  the  sentiments  of  those  who  penned 
it.  If,  however,  there  is  any  demerit  in 
that  passage,  it  will  be  but  fair  to  excul- 
pate the  innocent ; — the  measure  has,  I 
see,  been  attributed  by  some  debaters  to 
our  secretary,  and  supposed  Scotticisms 
are  pointed  out  in  support  of  that  idea. 
It  will  be  fair,  then,  to  avow,  that  it  was 
the  work  of  the  principals,  none  of  whom 
I  believe  ever  saw  the  northern  side  of  the 
Tweed.  They  had  in  their  secretary  an 
excellent  assistant  on  many  occasions,  and 
profited  much  by  his  judgment  and  abili- 
ties. But  it  happened  that  this  particular 
measure,  involving  in  itself  many  serious 
and  weighty  matters  of  decision,  for  which 
the  principals  felt  themselves  responsible 
to  God  and  to  their  country,  they  were 
led  to  adjust  it  among  themselves  in  re- 
peated discussions ;  and  their  minutes  de- 
livered to  their  secretary  were  verbatim 
what  was  afterwards  printed. 

"  Having  thus  admitted  so  very  inti- 
mate a  knowledge  of  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion, I  ought  at  least  to  be  able  to  say  what 
ray  own  meaning  was.    I  had  been  the  in- 
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strament  on  the  part  of  this  country  of 
making  offers  more  explicit  and  more 
liberal  than  any  government  in  any  in- 
Mance  of  history  ever  made  to  its  depen- 
dencies. What  we  had  said  amounted 
nearly  to  this :  <  We  desire  you  to  be  our 
bi'others  under  one  father;  we  claim 
not  pretensions  from  our  eldership;  we 
expect  no  inequality;  we  insist  only  on 
having  one  king,  one  friend,  and  one 
enemy,  a  free  union  of  force  and  friend- 
ship.* What  then  was  their  answer? 
We  will  have  a  total  and  eternal  separa- 
tion from  you;  we  have  attached  our- 
selves to  your  inveterate  enemy ;  (o  that 
attachment  we  will  adhere.'  What  then 
was  our  natural  and  obvious  reply?  *  If 
you  will  be  considered  as  Frenchmen, 
you  must  and  ought  to  be  considered  as 
frenchmen  who  are  at  war  with  us :  the 
contest  is  changed:  we  have  hitherto 
marched  through  your  country,  in  the 
daily  expectation  of  sitting  once  more 
with  you  under  the  shade  of  the  same 
vine.  We  marched  without  raising  con- 
tributions, without  destroying  your  docks 
or  store-hou^,  without  dismantling  your 
armed  towns :  we  quitted  Boston  without 
injury ;  we  evacuated  Philadelphia,  and 
left  large  stores  behind  us;— we  have 
hitherto  treated  you  ai  children,  or 
friends  under  a  temporary  separation; 
we  must  now  treat  you  as  you  chuse  to 
be  treated,  as  strangers  to  our  blood, 
professing  enmity  to  us.  Recollect  then 
that  you  are  callmg  upon  yourselves  and 
those  you  pretend  to  represent,  all  those 
severiues  which  the  laws  and  usages  of 
war  among  civilized  nations  will  warrant, 
a^  justify.' 

^^  A  short  recollection  of  those  laws  and 
usages  of  war,  applied  to  the  past  conduct 
of  our  armies,  is,  indeed,  a  most  sufficient 
defence  of  Uie  p^dgraph  in  question. 
Kothing  in  my  opmion  is  more  clear,  than 
that  the  exertions  made  by  this  country, 
previous  to  the  year  1778,  have  been 
amply  adequate  to  the  reduction  of  the 
rebeuion ;  and  surely  the  lenity  to  which 
that  paragrai>h  alludes,  though  not  the 
chief  cause,  is  the  most  creditable  cause 
of  our  failure ;  that  cause  is  surely  the 
most  flattering  both  to  this  country  and  to 
the  late  commanders,  and  to  those  who 
instructed  them.  In  plain  English,  if  this 
War  is  to  be  prosecuted,  and  that  it  must 
be  so  is  a  matter,  not  merely  of  expedience 
or  justice^  but  of  necessity,  it  must  be  fol- 
lowed in  a  very  diflerent  system.  Not 
with  a  wanton  mhumanity,  unauthorised 


by  the  custom  -of  civilized  nations,  but 
with  those  severities  which  are  usually 
exercised  in  our  days  by  one  foreign  na- 
tion at  war  with  another,  and  which,  hor- 
rible and  calamitous  as  they  appear  in 
fanciful  descriptions  and  declamations^  are» 
in  a  moral  sense,  not  more  so  than  the 
common  use  of  the  musket,'against  which 
less  is  said,  because  we  are  more  faam 
liarized  to  it.** 

I  shall  detain  the  House  no  longer  than 
to  add,  that  for  every  part  of  my  conduct 
in  America,  I  know  1  am,  and  ought  to 
be  accountable  to  my  country.  But  when 
I  consider  the  leading  assistance  ^ich  I 
had  from  my  colleagues,  and  the  motivea 
under  which  we  all  acted,  I  dread  neither 
the  trial  of  my  contemporaries,  nor  the 
judgment  of  posterity.  Tnrough  the  whole, 
mdeed,  of  mis  American  war,  as  well  in 
the  civil,  as  in  the  military  measures 
adopted  and  pursued,  the  land-nrnrka  of 
truth  are  fixed,  and  permanent.  The  tor« 
rent  of  my  hon.  friend's  eloquence  may 
obscure  or  overwhelm  them  for  a  day ; 
but  the  torrent  will  disappear,  the  land- 
marks will  remain,  and  the  fair  and  steady 
stream  of  history  will  continue  to  flow 
round  them  Ions  after  that  gentleman  has 
lost  the  talent  of  commanding  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  I  the  wish  to  be  better  able 
to  express  my  own. 

Lord  George  Germain^  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  House  that  it  would  be  highly 
reprehensible  for  government  to  o&r 
terms,  read  a  resolution  of  Congress,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  they  could  not 
bear  to  hear  the  commissioners'  proclama- 
tion read,  because  it  contained  indecent 
expressions  against  their  good  and  great 
ally  the  king  of  France.  His  lordship 
also  read  the  answer  of  Congress;  ana 
then  asked  if  any  member  could  hear 
those  words,  and  say  he  now  wished  to 
offer  peace  to  America  ?  His  lordship  then 
went  on  to  declare,  that  it  had  never  been 
his  idea  that  America  could  be  conquered ; 
that  the  war  had  not  been  conducted  with 
that  view ;  that  America  had  been  treated 
with  the  utmost  forbearance.  That  he 
trusted  rather  to  the  good  sense  and  feelings 
of  the  people  of  America  than  to  the  force 
of  arms ;  that  he  had  hoped,  and  he  was 
far  from  giving  up  that  hope,  that  Ame- 
rica woum  see  her  error,  that  she  would 
discover  she  could  not  be  truly  ha^y, 
but  when  connected  with  some  great 
power;  that  she  could  not  form  any  con- 
nection so  much  for  her  interest,  and  so 
much  for  her  happiness  as  a  connection 
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with  Great  Britain;  this  hope  was  now 
very  strong  in  his  mind ;  he  had  oflen  as- 
serted, and  he  renewed  the  assertion,  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  America 
were  with  us ;  as  a  proof  of  this,  we  had 
large  corps  of  provincials  in  arms  in  our 
&vour,  mid  he  had  that  very  day  received 
a  letter  from  governor  Tryoo,  in  which 
the  governor  assured  him  that  we  had  now 
7,000  American  seamen  employed  in  our 
privateers.  It  was  the  Congress  only 
that  opposed  a  reunion  with  this  country, 
and  even  the  Congress  were  far  from  being 
of  one  opinion  on  the  subject.  His  lord- 
ship saia  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  im- 
policy to, repeal  the  Prohibitory  Act,  and 
took  notice  of  what  Mr.  Fox  had  said  re- 
specting general  Robertson;  observing 
tnat  if  that  gentleman  had  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  what  the  general  said,  it  was  plain 
his  evidence  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
other  gentlemen,  because,  old  and  in6rm 
as  general  Robertson  was,  he  had  been 
examined  three  days,  had  been  kept  at  the 
bar  seven  hours  at  once,  and  parted  with 
at  twelve  at  nieht  with  great  reluctance, 
and  not  suffered  to  withdraw  until  he  had 
been  appointed  to  appear  at  the  rendez- 
vous on  Monday.  He  said,  he  had  called 
general  Robertson,  not  to  examine  him  to 
military  points,  because  he  thought  that 
House  an  improper  place  for  a  military 
enquiry,  but  tnat  he  could  scarcely  get  ah 
opportunity  of  putting  those  questions  to 
him,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  called  him, 
so  much  were  other  gentlemen  intent  on 
examining  him.  His  lordship  concluded 
with  saying,  he  should  give  the  motion  a 
flat  negative. 

^  Mr.  Burke  ran  through  all  the  transac- 
tions of  the  American  war,  and  the  humi- 
liating changes  of  opinion  and  conduct 
the  ministry  had  exhibited  to  the  House. 
He  said,  that  if  the  concessions  made  af- 
terwards had  been  made  before  the  French 
treat V,  peace  would  have  been  long  since 
concluded;  and  he  blamed  the  minister 
for  adjourning  the  parliament  for  the 
Chrititmas  recess,  at  the  very  time  he 
knew  from  lord  Stormont,  that  the  treaty 
was  on  the  point  of  being  concluded.  He 
pronounced  this  country  to  be  irrecovera- 
bly lost  if  we  should  be  a  second  time  too 
|ate,  for  which  reason  he  should  vote  for 
bis  friend's  address. 

Mr.  Dundas  thanked  Mr.  Burke  for  his 
fine  speech,  and  then  flatly  told  him  it  was 
▼€ry  little  to  the  purpose ;  it  might  be 
ttnusing,  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  the  * 
question.    He  then  took  up  the  ground  of 


the  address,  and  said,  that  it  only  meant 
to  establish  facts  already  well  known ;  it 
was  acknowledged,  that  the  exertions  of 
this  country  had  been  amazing,  and  that 
they  had  faded  of  success :  he  should  not 
enter  into  the  cause ;  but  was  Great  Bri- 
tain now,  when  the  scales  were  turning  in 
her  favour,  tamely  to  submit  to  off*er  the 
terms  that  Congress  had  with  disdain  re- 
fused ? 

He  thought  it  madness  to  desire  this; 
and  as  to  repealing  the  Prohibitory  Act, 
he  was  totally  against  it,. as  being  the  only 
coercive  measure  not  to  be  complained  of 
as  sanguinary  or  cruel.  He  insisted  on  it, 
that  the  ministry  had  tried  every  honoura- 
ble method  to  negotiate  a  peace ;  but  that 
we  ought  to  go  on  with  spirit,  and  be  re- 
duced to  the  last  resource,  before  we  sub- 
mitted to  acknowledge  the  independency 
of  America,  or  to  withdraw  our  troops, 
and  leave  the  loyal  part  of  the  inhabitaftts 
of  that  country  to  the  mercy  of  the  rebels 
and  the  French. 

Tlie  motion  was  negatived  without  a  di- 
vision. 

Debate  on  Mr,  Thomas  Totonshend^s 
Motion  for  an  Address  to  defer  the  Proro- 
Mtion  of  Parliament.^  •fime  15.  Mr.' 
Thomas  Townskend  rose,  and  pre&ced  his  ; 
motion,  to  address  the  King  not  to  pro- 
rogue the  parliament,  with  a  general  view  ' 
of  the  present  state  of  our  affairs.  He  ob- 
served, that  ministers  had  asserted,  that 
the  majority  of  America  wished  for  an  ac-  ' 
commodation :  if  thb  was  the  case,  it  was 
a  very  strong  argument  for  parliament  to 
continue  sitting,  that  they  might  co-ope- 
rate in  the  mucn  wished  for  work  of  peaoe. 
It  had  been  said,  indeed,  that,  the  crown 
mi^ht  call  them  together  at  fourteen  days 
notice ;  he  denied,  however,  that  the  Mi-  . 
litia  Act  of  1776  gave  them  any  such 
powers  in  the  present  case ;  he  took  no- 
tice of  the  preparations  of  France,  and 
the  alarming  prospect  of  a  speedy  rup- 
ture with  Spain,  while  our  resources  were . 
drained  by  the  horrid  war  with  America ; 
France  had  not  as  yet  made  exertions  in 
any  degree  proportioned  to  those  which 
she  had  made  ror  several  years  past ;  she 
had  a  fleet  nearly  edual  to  our  own ;  and 
fatal,  indeed,  niightbe  the  result,  if  Spain, 
who  was  fresh  for  the  contest,  whose  neets 
had  not  been  beaten,  whose  resources  had 
not  been  wasted,  should  throw  her  weight 
into  the  scale.  With  regard  to  Ireland, 
from  her  defenceless  and  miserable  cotidi- 
tion,  she  was  an  inviting  object  of  attack ;  ' 
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and  treated  ai  she  had  been,  goaded^  m^d 
persecuted,  injureil  and  oppre^ed,  loock- 
0d  and  insulted  year  afxer  year,  what 
inu&t  be  her  feelings  ?  Every  session  hopea 
of  redress  had  been  held  out  to  her,  and 
sa  constantly  disappoiated,  lie  besought 
ministers  to  consider,  thajt  it  was  their 
wretched,  miserable  plan  of  procrastina- 
tion which  lost  us  America,  lib  had  never 
heard  those  who  supported  the  characters 
of  the  ministers  the  most  zealously,  go 
farther  in  their  vindication  of  their  mea- 
sures with  regard  to  Ameriqa  than  this : 
V  Their  measures'*  they  say,  "  were  right 
in  themselves,  but  unfortunately  every 
step  was  taken  a  year  too  late  :**  that  is, 
that  the  measures  of  1775  ought  to  have 
been  those  of  1774',  those  of  1776  those 
of  1775,  those  of  1777  those  of  1776,  and 
those  of  177S  those  of  1777.  Let  them, 
said  he,  keep  this  unfortunate  circumstance 
in  their  minds,  and  beware  of  the  same 
mistake  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland ;  they  will 
perhaps  find,  that  the  measures  which 
they  intend  to  take  in  favour  of  Ireland 
may  be  ineffectual  in  1780,  though  they 
might  have  produced  every  desired  end  in 
1779.  Discontent  and  insurrection  nafiy 
be  easily  prevented  in  time,  but  we  have 
woeful  experience,  that  if  once  raised,  they 
are  not  easily  quelled*  Among  the  many 
alarming  circumstances  of  the  present 
tfmes,  he  particularly  adverted  to  tne  total 
want  of  foreign  alliances.  He  dwelt  for 
sonae  time  on  thk  matter  with  great 
energy. 

After  discussing  these  topics,  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  make  some  pointed  observa- 
tions on  the  present  state  of  the  American 
enquiry,  which  he  thought  was  one  of  tiie 
strongest  arguments  for  his  motion.  To 
prorogue  parliament,  in  the  present  stage 
of  it,  would  be  to  injure  the  public,  wlijo 
had  a  right  to  have  the  affair  sifted  to  t\\6 
bottom,  as  well  as  to  the  commanders, 
who  have  had  fresh  charges  brought 
against  them  by  the  witnesses  adduced  by 
the  noble  lord,  and  who  will  not,  if  parlia- 
ment is  immediately  prorogued,  have  an 
opportunity  of  dping  justice  to  themselves 
on  tliose  cliarges,  either  by  a  cross-exami- 
nation, or  by  what  is  much  more  material, 
the  production  of  fresh  witnesses  to  con- 
tradict the  new  evidence.  The  coramisF 
fiioners  who  had  been  sent  to  America,  he 
could  not  but  observe,  had  exerted  their 
first  endeavours  to  procure  peace,  but 
they  had  been  stil]  mora  industrious  to 
collect  mailer  of  accusation  against  thi^ 
commanders  in.  chief*    This  was  observu* 


We  by  the  turn  of  thei|;  <]f^«tio|]ui.  to  tUfh 
enquiry,  and  the  a*sj4,Vity  apAspidt,  wfK 
to  say  acrimony,  vith  which  they  hi4>e^- 
amined  the  witnesses,  Af^er  (^towb^ 
^he  warniest  Encomiums  on  ipjii  Com- 
wallis.  hq  observed,  that  his  nrfit  apf^er 
was  the  most  honourable  panegyric  pn  sir 
W.  Howe,  whose  activity  the  noble  torj 
had  highly  qommended*  professip^^  hin»- 
self  <<  happy  in  a  public  o{>portunity  to. 
declare  his  great  regard  and  generation. £u; 
th^  character  of  sjr  W.  Hp^cL^  and  ador 
ing,  <«that,  in  his  opinion,  sii^  Wiiliaqoi  had, 
deserved  greatly  qf  his  cpipitry^  whlph  hi^^ 
had  served  with  fidelity,  as^iduity^  9fiA 

treat  ability,"     He  took   ^ptiqe.  of  the 
ifference  of  the  conduct  of  Iprd  Cornwa}- 
lis  and  genera)  Qrey  with  regard  to  an- 
swering matters  of  opinioUf     A^,  drpmpfi- 
stances  then  stood,  be  thpught  th^ai'bft^ 
right.    Geqeral  Grey  w^  not.  tp  ^c;t^im. 
to  America,  it  was  therefore,  hi^  d))tv  aa 
well. as  his  right  to  deliver  his.  opimona. 
concerning  the  operations  and^practicabi-' 
litv  of  the  war,  and  the  temper  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  but  had  lord  CornwalMsj,  who, 
was  to  returp  to  Amei:ica»  where  the  coo^^ 
mand  in  chiei  might  devolve  on   hjml 
given  his  opinioniSf  he  might  have  beea.. 
embarrassed  by  them,  tui  lie  might  sea 
reason  to  change  them«  and  they  would 
certainly  be  made  use  of  against  him,  if; 
he  failed  of  supcess.    He.  l^lieved  how- 
ever if  the  noble  lord  had  been  cabled  to 
a  second  examination,  afler  opinions  had. 
been  ffiven  by  others,  hje  would  readily 
have  UQclared  his  own.     He  then  pror 
ceeded  to  draw  a  conopariaon  between  thi^. 
evidence  of  generals  urey  and  Robert^oiVt 
General  Grey,  he  observed,  was  one.of 
the  most  respectable  officers  in  the  E^ci- 
tishorcu^y  otjier  service;  he  hadsejrred, 
with  the  greatest  reputatioio  both  in  Qer-^' 
many  and  America ;  though  h^  gave  lua. 
opinions  frankly^  he  wa§  not.  a,  itMm  tp., 
take  them  up  lightly.     With  rMurd.UjL 
ffeneral  Robertson,  he.wa9  a  very  aD|l^. and. 
deserving  officer ;  but  general  GreygaviEi 
his  opinions  of.  the  strength  of  tl\i^  .coifx^ 
try  from  expe^ieoce,  general  'i^pl^t^Q^ 
only  from  seeing  soine  parts  of.  it,  witj^  a.] 
military  eye*    General  Grey  jg^ave  n9,.op]i-' 
nions  of  wtia^  happened  before  he  came^^' 
or  of  what  h^  did  hot  him^Lfsjge^    1^^ 
ser>dce8,  and  those  of  lord  Co^pw^is^  Ba4 
been  as  enterprisiB^^  apda^. active^  thoijtgh 
not,  h^  bjelieved^  sq  lucrative  as  ,t\\q$^  cf-, 

e^nfirii\  Rohi^rtspif^j   they  both   stoiul  a*., 
igh«  in  the  estLi;n^^iqn  of  miliary,  nji'^n  tt^ 
any  ojlfjer^  in  the i^?;yicie;  tb^ ar^.lHW 
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i;emArM)le  for  uotf^gg  «ioie  thaa  their^ 
BoirU  (^  cut^rpriz^,  Nuicli  h^  biBqn  said 
QftbeleQg^.ot  (gem^ral  Robertaon's  ^vU 
4^n<;^ ;— mfoy  causM  contributed  to  it*. 
Lord.Gieor^e^  QejriDaia.had  started  tmay 
new  tpj^if^— be  k^  a8li;edqiieatipDs  coa- 
cewinfc  pjundwwg^  n^tsflrotectjog  the  iiji- 
hobitauis,  ^4  not.  fbcqaing  qorps  of  Iqpd 
jvrovinci^  Gpvernpr.  Jobostone  bad 
touched  oxk  tbe  illroaidoge  of  good^  a^d 
storea  takei^  from  Bostojcu  aad  taenot  fbr^ 
t^in^  the  iiilapfib  in  tbe  ba/ ;  and  beaideii» 
as  direct  aosvirers  cpuld  not  be  got  from 
the  ^eneral^  it.  ii;a9<  neQefitwy^  to  ask.fiy£; 
or  siie  tp.  get  an,  a^sivei:  to.  one  quea« 
tion. 

Having  d^elt  for  soine  time  on.  theM. 
matters^  Mr.  Tpiviisbe.Qd  adverted  toi  the 
iplnis^erial  accouots..  of  the  loyajlty  of  two 
tlurds  of  the  Aperic£«is ;  if  this  was  true* 
he  epjild  not  accu>untv  for.  the  niynher  of 
refugees  now  ia  £ng|and«.  Two  thirds  of 
tt^e  people^  supporti^d  by  an  army  of 
60»P^  me^  exclusive  of  an  American 
ajrmy  in  the  service  offfoveriyaoent,  stated 
a^  iQMch.s^pepor  to  that  ia  ai:ms  again&l 
Qreat  Britam,  ought  to  have  dii^^qasessed 
Coagresa  of  their  power;  he«  fw  bis.  part 
]u)wever9  did  not  bteUevA  tbeae  aocounta; 
Ibey  outraged  commoa  senses ;  tbe^  we;:e. 
contradicted  by  daily  experience.  Mr» 
Galloway,  he  understoodt  was  tp  be  the 
neMwito^;  he  did  not  mean  to^. reflect, 
oabiflOL  he  should  shew  his  ignorance  and 
malevolence  if  he  did.  Thatgentleojw^. 
he  he9rd.twenty  years  ago,  was  a  man  of 
very  considerable  abilities;  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  &:st  Copg^cess.;  general 
^pbert^n  had.  described  the,  election  of 
tl^Gopereas  ia  these  words;:  *'  the.  most 
viplentof  the  Afnericans  chose  the  most . 
Tiojent  among  themselves..'*  He  had  left 
that  Con^^ess,  and  had  comp  over  to  sir 
W.  Howe^  Since  the  evacuatiop^f  Phi- 
ladjelpbio.  hehadfoupdhis  waj/to  Eng-. 
Wxd,.  and  was.  now  linger  the  prptection 
a^in.  the.  pay  of  government.  He  did^ 
not  n;^tipn  thalilas^circumstaace.bjc  way 
of ^  repr.oacb ;  he  thpu^t  the  ministeira 
hfghly  blameabls^  if  be.  did  npt  receive 
»PTO€,. provision  froia  tbem;  it  wa/i^  acjc- 
cugs^t^ce,.  bowevei:!  which. would  set.  hla 
evi4ence>  if  he  should  be  tbp,  next  witne^ 
exfupbed^  in  a  vpry,  I'avidioivi  light ;  apy 
acqusji^op  he  might  bru)g  agaiast  the  ge» 
nei)^  would  hav^  a  very  unfayou^ble  ap* 
peJMWCCr  if  brppght.  a^  a,  time  when  be 
can  rpc^ve  nejtber  croasnexaipinatipp  aor 
Coutra4^qlipn.  Did  ipipistry^  hft  asked» 
wi^  to,driyp,ii)qi;a th^aef yice,  at  Ums  tio^. , 


the  o^cpp^  who  wctrp:npw  the  otg^ecta  qC 
enquiry?  had  tliey  npt  already  alipp«r 
dismantled.  ii»  by  stripping  it  of  the  great 
men  wjbiQhadbeen.oDnged  to.  decline  oom« 
ip^d.?  he  wj^ed.tbem  seriously  tq  think, 
how  the3S  added  to  that  number*  Xba 
noble  lord  had  proposed  some  questiona 
concerning  the  lanmng  at  Quebec ; — ^hal 
hft  fot^Uen  who  led.  the  li^t  infiinty, 
who  1^  the  advanced  guard— be  had  al- 
most said^  the  forlorn  hope  of  that  army  I 
It  waa  sir  William  Howe^it  was  that  sir 
William  Howe,  who  was  now  the  object 
of  tl^r  attacL 

H^  reprobated  very  warmly  the  wretched, 
pplic^.  qt.  th^  present  ministers  with  rc^ar4. 
tq  those  whom  they  employ.  There  lurks^, 
he  observ.ed»  in  every  branch  qf  the  ser/> 
viqeu  something  that  is  greater  and  more 
powerfql  than  tho  cqnunander  in  chie^r<«» 
somebody  whomi  no  favours  can  oblige^  na. 
confidence  attach^-If  aa  office;r  has  sup* 
ces$^  it  is  we)l;-^iit  if  he  fails,  there  ia^ 
somebody  to  be  brought  forward,,  who  ia^ 
to  tradi^ce  hist  inepsmrc^  and  to  stab  his 
character.  The  court  cpafers  command 
in  one  p)pc6»  andconfideace  in  another;  it^, 
is. a, vice  that  runs,  through  fvery  depactr 
mentf  Cerhaps^  there  lurks,  at  this,  mo*^, 
ment^ia  sir,  Henry  CKntoa's  annyi  sppM. 
dai:k.a^saasia»  some  skplking  spy,  tq  watch 
his>aptiops,^  to  treasure  up  every,  little  inci~ 
depjU  ap^'if  be  faikof  that  success  whidi 
has,bppa/epicesenl.ed  asalmo^ ce^rfaiOf  to 
become  his  accpser.  Tlipt  bon^  cook. 
mander.h^.al^ad^  ipceiv^.qsBe  sped- 
men  of  the  good- will  of  ministers.  Per- 
haps tbere  ib  some  person  waiting  to  per- 
form tlie  lijke  good  office  to  lord  CornwallU, 
on  whom  the  command  may  devolve  ;  for 
him  he  could  not  buj  most  sensibly  feel ;  he 
was  almost  as  near  to  him  in  blood*  and  as 
near  in  friendship  and  affection,  as  a 
brother ;  h^,  could  not  but  call  to  mind  the 
zeal  widt  whiclii  he  had  served,  and  the 
heavy  price  he  had  paid  in  family,  distress 
for  iudjul^lQg  I  lis  position  £ot  the  service  of 

He  concluded  by  observingy  that^ha^v 
shouMlhavei  thou^tiiimaelf  .fuSyJuatified 
iahkpiotioPi  bgf  the  general  state  of  pub- 
lic affairs^  but  that,  tb^  present  staler  o^r 
th^,.en()^ii^.Biad^Jt  ai^oi^^cf  of  p^rlian 
meatai7njfiMJQ0r«   M^fiep^  t\^  p^tie^^wei;^^ 
at^  isaijier  aa^  on^  of,  tbf^ia^  had.it  lahMt 
po^e^  t^4itO9,fh^pf;^qeacwb0P  Wl^Mftdi'. 
iiJb!QQafi)e.tbe  i^qim,  to^jatauFpoi^  ai»4  ^t 
preve«it.A^;Abr^^#ndf  MiM^it)^^  t<^theb««^ 
sineaar  at.tl^ttime.whenf^^^stat^.oC.thc^i 
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party,  and  raost  ihjarious  to  the  other. 
He  therefore  moved, 

'  *<  That  an  humhle  Address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  to  express  the  aeep  con- 
cern his  ntithAil  Commons  feel,  for  the 
aeries  of  disappointments  and  calamitous 
events  that  have  attended  the  American 
war: 

<*  That,  impressed  with  the  duty  they 
pwe  to  the  public  in  their  capacity  of  a 
national  inquest,  they  have  been  some 
time  engaged  in  endeavours  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  such  misfortunes  : 

"  That,  in  the  progress  of  their  enquiry, 
ipuch  important  matter  has  appeared  re- 
specting the  de]i)[>erative  and  the  executive 
conduct  of  the  war ;  that  the  part  of  the 
examination  immediately  before  them 
mises  discoveries  into  many  other  ob- 

Ets  that  it  may  be  highly  essential  to  lay 
^re  his  Majesty,  in  order  to  enable  Jhis 
Majesty  to  form  a  just  judgment  upon 
past  measures,  and  to  assist  his  future 
councils : 

<*  That  an  interruption  in  then:  proceed- 
ing, at  the  present  crisis,  would  not  only 
defeat  these  great  and  necessary  purposes, 
but  also  would  be  subversive  of  the  justice 
doe  to  characters  of  persons  in  great  office 
among  his  Majesty's  confidenti^  servants, 
and  others  ofhighrankin  his  army,  which 
stand  at  present  committed  by  contra- 
dictory evidence  in  matter  of  opinion,  and 
by  obscure,  because  imperfect,  evidence, 
in  matter  of  fact : 

**  For  these  reasons,  and  others,  that  are 
but  too  distinctly  pobted  out  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  tnne,  they  humbly  implore 
his  Majesty,  not  to  prorogue  the  parlia- 
nient  before  the  present  enquiry  snail  be 
finished ;  and  they  beg  leave  to  assure  his 
Majesty,  that  they  wUl  cheerftiUy  forego 
aH  consideration  of  the  private  benefits 
and  comforts  of  a  recess,  to  prosecute  a 
duty  highly  conducive  to  the  public  satis- 
faction, and  in  the  course  of  which  lights 
may  be  received  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  policy,  if  not  to  the  salvation,  of  the 
state." 
•  Sir  Robert  Clayton  seconded  the  motion. 
Lord  Beauchamp  said,  that  the  sitting 
of  parliament  would  not  conduce  to  more 
Yigoroiis  and  effective  exertions  on  our 
part,  for  that  we  were  not  able  to  do  more, 
though  Spain  should  declare  in  favour  of 
France^  on  the  probability  of  which  he 
did  not  pretend  to  decide.  Respecting 
Ireland,  he  mentioned  several  instances  of 
the  loyalty  and  affectron  of  that  country ; 
and  said  the  rumours  of  au  insurrection  in 


the  county  of  Monaghan  arose  only  firom 
the  people  of  property  in  that  county, 
each  individual  of  whom  bore  their  own 
expences,  proceeding  to 'an  election  of 
their  own  omcera ;  and  that  Ireland,  what- 
ever her  just  complaints  might  have  betn, 
no  longer  had  reason  to  doubt  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  Great  Britain,  as  the  nation, 
through  the  medium  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  stood  solemnly  pledged  to  re- 
dress the  grievances  of  that  country,  by  an 
unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses.  As  to 
the  sitting  of  parliament,  to  consider  of 
proper  terms  to  be  revived  or  offered  to 
America,  that  was  totally  unnecessary; 
because  overtures  to  America  bad  been 
already  made,  and  rejected ;  and  before 
any  farther  steps  could  be  taken  towards  a 
conciliation,  overtures  must  first  come 
from  America.  And  as  to  keeping  par- 
liament sitting  for  the  purpose  of  going 
through  the  evidence  in  the  committee  to 
enquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  American 
war,  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  entirely  unne- 
cessary. The  commanders  hadf  been 
charged,  out  of  doors,  with  misconduct; 
they  had  been  permitted  to  bring  evidence 
to  justify  their  conduct,  and  screen  them- 
selves. Their  drfence  involved  an  implied 
censure  upon  the  noble  lord  the  American 
secretary.  It  was  proper,  therefore,  that 
his  lordship  should  be  heard  in  reply.  It 
was  proposed  not  to  deny  him  this  act  of 
indifferent  justice ;  consequently,  if  the 
committee  should  stop  short,  he  did  not 
see  ho#  either  side  could  reasonably  com- 
plain ;  and  as  for  commenting  on  the  evi- 
dence given  in  a  committee,  he  begged 
pardon  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
made  the  motion;  but  he  believed  till  the 
House  was  in  possession  regularly  of  that 
evidence,  it  was  extremely  irregular  to 
comment  or  argue  upon  it,  so  as  to  in- 
fluence br  direct  the  judgment  of  the 
House.  His  lordship  moved  the  orda:  of 
the  day,  by  way  of  the  previous  question ; 
not  wishing  he  said  to  give  a  negative  to  a 
measure  which,  if  righUy  timed,  or  neces- 
sary from  the  existing  state  of  affiurii 
might  become  extremely  proper. 

Governor  Johnstone  replied,  to  what  he 
deemed  the  personal  charges  made  by  the 
hon.  mover ;  and  which,  though  equally 
applicable  to  the  rest  of  his  brother  com- 
ipissioners,  bore  the  appearance  of  bdojg 
particularly  levelled  against  him.  He 
would  not  say  that  those  charges  were 
malicious,  because  he  knew  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  superior  to  any  motives  oflac- 
tion  or  malice ;  but  he  could  not  help  ob- 
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serving,  but  for  that  circain8tance»  t^y 
bore  every  appearance  of  it.  The  hoh. 
gentleman  had  particularly  alluded  to  his 
examining  general  Robertson  .  respecting 
the  evacuation  of  Boston,  and  of  his  mi- 
nutely enquiring  into  the  number  and  qua* 
lity  of  every  bale  ot  goods  which  was  left 
tiehind.  Nothing  could  be  more  unjust, 
respecting  that  part  of  his  intentions,  in 
wisning  to  be  informed  particularly  as  to 
the  evacuation  of  Boston,  tlian  those  im- 
puted to  him  by  the  hon.  ^ntleman.  He 
bad  other  reasons  for  puttmg  questions  on 
that  subject.  He  knew  the  hurry  and 
confusion  resulting  from  such  a  situation 
too  well  to  suppose  that  the  regular  and 
proper  arrangements  of  an  unembarrassed 
evacuation  could  be  minutely  attended 
to.  He  did  not  look  for  it ;  he  did  not 
expect  it. 

A  principal  motive  he  had  for  pushing 
that  part  or  the  examinatibn  alluded  to  by 
the  hon.  gentleman  was  of  a  private  as  well 
as  of  a  public  nature.  The  widow  and 
relations  of  the  late  capt.  Banks,  who  said, 
if  Governor's,  or  some  other  island  in  Bos  • 
ton  harbour,  had  been  fortified,  he  could 
have  kept  his  station,  in  order  to  protect 
the  victuallers,  store-ships,  &c.  wtien  sir 
W.  Howe  evacuated  that  town :  but  that 
being  neglected,  he  was  prevented  by  a 
battery  on  shore,  which  annoyed  him  in 
his  station.  This  was  the  reason  why  he 
examined  general  Robertson  closely  on 
that  subject.  He  thought,  from  sir  W. 
Howe's  letter  to  lord  Dartmouth,  on  the 
9th  Oct,  1775,  and  in  a  subsequent  letter 
to  the  same  noble  lord,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, recommending,, or  rather  suggesting 
the  propriety .  and  apparent  necessity  of 
fortifying  that  island,  that  before  the  ge- 
neral left  Boston  he  would  have  given 
orders  for  carrying  into  execution  a  mea- 
sure which  he  himself  seemed  so  warmly 
to  8[^rove ;  nay,  the  general  had  actually 
{^ven  orders  for  taking  a  survey,  and  see- 
ing and  fixing  on  the  most  proper  spot  to 
erect  the  proposed  defences,  in  order  to 
counteract  any  batteries  or  defences  on 
ibore,  which  might  be  erected  in  case  of 
sn  evacuation.  But  no  such  defences  had 
been  erected ;  and,  on  that  presumed  neg- 
lect, the  late  obtain  Banks  had  founded 
his  justification,  in  not  remaining  on  his 
Station,  to  protect  the  victualler^  store- 
diips,  &c.  daily  expected  from  Europe; 
and  which,  from  that  circumstance,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  much 
(o  their  advantage,  and  our  detriment  and 
<)aiqage.    It  had  come  out  in  the  course 


of  the  examination,  however,  he  was  firee 
to  acknowledge,  that  a  ship  of  war  had 
kept  the  same  station  which  captain  Banks 
deemed  dangerous  and  untenable,  for 
eight  days,  which  shewed  that  the  neg- 
lecting to  fortify  the  island  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  such  importance  as  he  was  a^  first 
led  to  imagine ;  though  still  he  could  not 
see  any  reason  which  could  induce  the 
general  to  neglect  to  give  the  necessary 
directions,  because  its  being  fortified 
would  have  precluded  a  possibility  of 
excuse. 

It  was  strongly  insinuated,  though  not 
asserted  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  he 
wished  to  criminate  the  commander-in#  . 
chief.  He  was  sure  be  could  not  have 
any  interest,  nor  could  he  gratify  any  re« 
sentment,  for  he  retained  none  ^^nst  the 
hon.  general.  He  had  the  honour  of 
knowing  him  personally;  he  had  the 
highest  sense  of  the  zeal,  alacrity,  and 
spirit  manifested  in  the  service  of  his  coun-r 
try.  When  he  said  this,  he  neither  want-* 
ed  to  qualify  his  words  or  his  general  opi- 
nions. What  he  said,  he  said  openly ;  he 
never  was,  nor  believed  ever  would  be, 
reconciled  to  the  expedition  to  the  south- 
ward. He  had  an  high  opinion  of  the 
professional  ability  and  personal  integrity 
of  general  Grey,  out  he  was  not  yet  con- 
vinced how  operations  by  Chesapeak  could 
promise  to  be  the  best  co-operation  with 

feneral  Burgoyne  down  Hudson's  River, 
rom  the  first  moment  he  gave  an  opinion 
in  that  House,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  session,  he  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  quitting  the  Jerseys, 
and  going  to  the  southward  by  sea.  He 
was  no  military  man,  but  from  what  he 
could  gather  from  the  evidence  at  the 
bar,  he  had  heard  nothing  sufficient  to  in- 
duce him  to  alter  his  opmion  ;  that  dul- 
ness  might  proceed  from  his  want  of  dis- 
crimination, but  such  as  his  judgment  was, 
he  must  abide  by  it;  it  ought  and  woul4 
be  his  only  guiae ;  consequently,  till  he 
heard  better  reasons  than  any  that  had 
been  yet  assigned,  he  must  continue  of  his 
former  opinion  that  the  best  mode  of  co- 
operating with  general  Burgoyne  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Albany,  was  not  to  go 
round  by  Chesapeak,  and  carry  on  opera-* 
tions  at  some  hundred  miles  distance. 

The  hon.  gentleman  animadverted  with 
great  severity  on  the  evidence  delivered  at 
the  bar  by  general  Robertson.  He  has 
described  him,  as  giving  opinions  on  which 
he  was  not  competent  to  speak,  because 
he  was  then  in  his  military  government  of 
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flnit  flie  hon*  sg^enthsimtQ  woold  have  given 
fttt  nenrersfl  «<nne  degreeof  creSit  Ybr  tng 
long  experience  in  the  service ;  ibr  hn 
locfi  knowledge  of  the  tronntry ;  for  l)ie 
Vdiry  lri|(h  opinion  tftiteitakied  of  hil  mHi- 
tBTj  kno^cutfe  snd  experientce,  by  sir  W. 
Hovre^  hiis  ^pnndpid  in  coninUBna.  I  ob- 
aeive  ftom  a  letter,  wrltteh  by  tfr  W. 
Holve,  that  when  the  rebels  began  to  for- 
tify lihemselves  on  Dordhester  Neck  and 
keigkts  over  Boston  ^  liiat  general  Rt^beirt- 
aon  offered  to  attack  them  before  they  had 
effiM^ted  tncir  purpcwesi  which  t^ttack  #otild 
Kave  taken  prece,  bat  fl'om  accidents  of 
wind  and  weather.  It  Is  well  knowlA  that 
8  they  bad  been  driven  ftokn  that  post, 
ttkt  toyfi  army  covdd  have  remahira  in 
Boston,  as  long  as  it  appeared  convetiient, 
Imd  have  quitted  it  at  pleasore,  and  with« 
out  a  risk  of  inconvenience  or  hazard. 
lb«re  is  another  letter  in  the  correspon- 
denxXf  in  which  rir  W.  Howe,  as  irA\  as 
in  'tile  ibttner,  bestows  high  coniinenda* 
lions  on  general  Robertson,  and  desires 
that  be  may  be  again  sent  to  America,  as 
an  able  and  useful  officer.  This  testimony 
of  die  commandet-in-diie^  id  general  Ro* 
beitstm's  ftvoar,  goes,  I  conrass,  a  sreat 
way  in  confirming  me  in  tiie  opinion  I  en- 
tertained of  his  abilities  and  mtegrity ;  be* 
tanse  it  happened  at  a  time  when  nothing 
but  duty^  impartiality,  and  conviction, 
coidd  be  the  ground  of  such  an  opinion. 

The  hon.  gentleman  has  not  only  com- 
mented on  the  evidence  already  given, 
however  informal  the  procedure  thay  be, 
but  has  even  commented  on  the  supposed 
motives  vrhich  may  influence.  Mr.  uallo- 
way,  who  has  not  yc4  been  at  your  bar,  in 
the  testimony  he  shall  give  when  examined. 
Mr.  Galloway  ha»been  a  mettiber  of  Con- 
gress ;  he  was  driven  fVom  that  assembly ; 
he  went  over  to  New- York ;  he  flew  t> 
this  country,  and  he  is  tiow  supported,  and 
countenanced  by  administration,  says  the 
hon.  gentleman.  This  all  may  be,  and  I 
believe  is,  very  true ;  but  I  will  tell  the 
faon.  gentleman  a  circumstance  which  he 
does  not  know,  or  has  forgot ;  that  ibid 
same-  Mr.  Graltoway  once  enjoyed  the 
strongest  marks  of  favour  ftoin  the  com- 
maniter-in-cfaief,  and  the  noble  commis- 
sioner his  brother ;  that  he  was  once  ca- 
ressed and  confided  in  by  them ;  and  it  is 
fAir  to  conclude,.  Tf  Mr.  Galloway  was  not 
a  worthy,  as  well  as  an  able  man,  he  would 
never  have  beien  able  to  prboure  the  ^riend- 
ilhfp  of  the*  hon.  coihmander-in-chidf,  and 
the  ttoMe  admisal.    I  rettiember  a  time 


too,  and  not  IdngMnce,  wh^  general  ftd* 
bertson's  opinions  as  an  olBoer,  <in^  a)pcfr^ 
son  long  acqdainted  bv  his  bctil  residence 
in  America,  were  held  In  great  esteem  bj 
some  of  the  friends  of  the  right  hoD.  gen- 
tleman. I  well  recoRect,  wheYi  gtoeral 
Robertson^  opinions  went  to  cODdecti 
measures  of  inereVorce,  krw  fetron^^y  diejf 
impressed  tht^selves  vlpoA  the  knin^  df 
many  of  those  wkh  whom  I  tuad  then  the 
honotrir  of  atting  and  agreefog  in  opinion: 
and  I  confess  my  astoni^ment,  when  I 
hear  some  bf  those  very  gentlemen  diftr 
flroin  general  Robertson,  or  rather  sh'evr  an 
hidhmtiott  to  discredit  his  evidence  upon 
.a  change  of  sentimehts  in  thep^ojple  olf 
America,  not  then  in  existence. 

As  to  the  prof^riety  of  piroceeding  in 
th)^  enquiry,  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
.  should  be  continued  as  long  as  ahy  colour 
of  cotivenience  or  benefit  will  ^mit  I 
woulij  wish  to  have  the  gentlefaien  ihst  bre 
to  be  called  on  the  nart  of  the  nohle  lord, 
examined.  I  woula,  fVotn-the  same  mo- 
tives, be  desirous  of  hearing  witncstes  to 
material  points  on  the  p&rt  of  the  hon. 
commander  in  chief,  in  order  to  contro- 
vert, if  in  his  power,  any  part  of  the  eTi- 
dence  addiicecl  on  the  other  side,  iiirhich 
he  Tday  inmfi;ine  had  borne  hard  ubob  his 
conduct,  further  than  this,  I  tear  «e 
shaU  not  be  able  to  go;  so  &r  We  ddghr, 
in  my  opinion,  to  proceed:  and  when 
tbes^  obiet:ts  ar^  obtained  to  the  satidk- 
tion  of  both  parties,  I  would  then  recOm^ 
mend  to  have  the  minutes  preserved,  si 
parliamentary  doctnnents,  proper  to  be 
taken  up,  and  followed  with  farther  e^** 
dence,  m  the  course  of  the  next  sesiiooi 
till  parliament  and  the  people  at  large  may 
be  fully  enabled  to  judee  on  the  condud 
of  ministers  and  generfili,  attd  as  wdl  be' 
enabled  to  judge  ot  the  me^otes  already 
adopted,  as  to  determiii6  on  what  may  \k 
proper  to  adopt  hereafter. 

The  gentlemen  who  thdf  probilflvsup* 
port  this  motion,  wlH  press  th^  n^&ssity 
of  agreeing  to  terms  of  a:ny  kind  atotst 
with  Amenta;  fW  my  part,  1  shall  ncvfef 
agre6  to  any  terms,  tehd^  to  efi^  ase- 
panftioitit  between  Great  Britain  and  Am^ 
rica.  I  always  Aonght  tfiat  mfoist^rs  were 
to  bb^e;  that  tbet  wefe. ignorant  ttA 
misled  in  insisting  ttiat  AtbericSf,  in  ttA 
eaify  stages  of  this  bosii^ess,  #iihed  sn;^ 
thmg  more  than  t6'  be  exetnpted  firom 
taxation,  nor  thoiight  of  hidep^sudenc^y 
till  (breed  rotd  it  by  the  oppres^ve,  uncon- 
Siftutiond,  andi  unjust  chums  of  thi^  couli- 
tiy.    I  dtill  r^t^  dte*  tme  opinion.   I 
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tneots,  by  every  day's  experience.    Al 
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most  every  man  in  America  would  resist 
taxation ;  that,  clearly  relinquished  on  our 
part,  as  it  has  been,  marks  the  line  of  de- 
parture between  the  hiyal  and  constitu- 
tional part  of  the  peoplei  and  those  who 
would  league  themselves  with  a  foreign 
fo6  for  our  destruction,  in  support  of  an 
unnatural  and  impolitic  independence,  in 
order  to  retain  their  own  personal  conse- 

2uence,  and  the  usurped  powers  they  are 
ow  in  possession  of. 

Sir  WUUam  Huvoe  made  a  short  reply 
to  a  passage  in  governor  Johnstone's 
speech,  in  which  that  gentleman  affirmed, 
tnat  sir  William  declar^,  he  had  no  charge 
whatever  to  make  against  lord  George 
Germain.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
confined  his  assertion  to  a  precedrog  period 
of  the  business,  it  might  be  well  supported ; 
for  he  could  fairly  say,  his  motive  for 
urging  the  House  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  enquire  into  his  conduct,  was  to  clear 
himself  from  those  cruel  and  unjust  asper- 
sions which  had  been  thrown  on  his  cha- 
racter, without  doors,  and  tFie  particular 
charges  made  by  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
gpoke  las^t.  His  examination  went  solely 
to  his  own  exculpation,  and  was  not  di- 
rected against  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
lord.  But  as,  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry, 
the  noble  lord  had  made  a  speech  full  of 
the  strongest  accusations  or  incapacity 
and  neglect,  and  had  followed  those  accu- 
sations with  calling  a  witness  to  the  bar, 
who,  not  confining  himself  to  them,  had 
been  questioned  in  such  a  manner  as  bore 
an  apparent  design  of  condemning  every 
part  of  his  conduct  throughout  the  whole 
progress  of  the  American  war ;  surely,  it 
was  a  very  extcaordinary  conclusion  to  say, 
that  wishing  to  be  heard  in  his  defence, 
amounted  to  an  avowed  intention,  on  his 

Fiart,  of  accusing  the  American  minister, 
f  his  own  exculpation  should  involve  in  it 
an  impeachment  of  the  conduct  of  the 
American  minister,  so  far  he  was  an  ac- 
cuser, and  no  farther ;  but  to  presume,  that 
while  he  was  defending  his  own  honour 
and  character,  he  was  acting  the  part  of 
an  accuser,  was  not  an  inference  supported 
either  by  candour  or  truth ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  equally  improper 
and  foolish  for  hii^  to  pretend  to  prejudge 
the  noble  lord's  conduct,  or  anticipate  the 
decision  of  the  committee,  by  affirming,  in 
his  place,  that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the 
Doble  lord  was  totally  blameless.  The 
deeision  must  rest  wil^  Ihs  committee; 


and  to  that,  whatever  it  might  be»  both 
th^  noble  lord  and  he  must  submit,  their 
opinions  for  or  against  each  other  being 
of  very  little  avail. 

Mr.  ConoUi/  said,  he  agreed  with  lord 
Beauchamp,  in  one  sentiment,  that  parlia- 
ment could  do  no  good,  if  kept  sitting  \ 
and  he  would  farther  add,  that  he  never 
^new  them,  since  they  firsjt.sat,  do  any 
good,  though  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that  hft 
was  well  convinced  they  had  done  much 
mischief. 

General  Burgoyne  then  rose,  and 
begged  the  patient  hearing  of  tlie  House, 
it  being  possibly  the  last  time  he  should 
ever  trouble  them.  He  then  enumerated 
the  several  acts  of  injustice  he  had  expe« 
rienced  from  ministers,  and  their  friends 
in  that  House,  and  the  various  modes  de- 
vised by  them  to  stop  all  enquiry  into  his 
conduct.  Thank  God,  however,  ministers 
were  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  feelings  of 
the  House,  and  the  committee  was  per- 
Tnitted  to  proceed!  How  often  had  it 
been  asserted  in  the  House,  by  persons  of 
great  authority,  that  when  he  passed  the 
frontier  of  Canada,  he  had  twelve,  at  least 
ten  thousand  men  under  his  command  ? 
Was  that  the  case  ?  Was  it  not  in  proof,  on 
the  table  that  he  had  not  five,  indie* 
pendent  of  the  savages?  How  often  had  it 
been  asserted,  that  the  passage  of  the 
Hudson's  River,  and  almost  every  previous 
and  subsequent  operation  of  the  C8m))aign« 
was  contrary  to  the  opinion  and  approba- 
tion of  general  Fraser  r  He  hoped  the  fal- 
lacy of  such  an  ill-founded  charge  was 
made  sufiiciently  manifest,  even  to  hit 
most  inveterate  persecutors^  How  often 
had  it  been  urged  by  persons  in  that  House, 
that  he  had  in  the  face  of  an  ui^disciplined 
rabble,  a  raw  militia,  far  from  being  nu- 
merous, consented  that  5)000  British  troops 
should  disgracefully  pile  up  their  arm9» 
though  it  had  been  proved  by  the  returna 
of  both  armies,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
several  most  r^ectable  witnesses,  that 
the  en^my  were  at  least  four  times  mure 
numerous,  were  well  disciplined,  and  that 
the  number  of  troops  which  piled  up  their 
arms,  British  and  Germans,  fell  short  of 
S,500?  Was  it  not  urged,  with  the  most, 
.shameless  confidence,  in  that  House,  that, 
previous  to  the  signing  of  the  convention 
at  Saratoga,  general  Phillips  made  an  offer 
to  force  his  way  back  to  Ticonderoga  with, 
part  of  the  army  ;  while  from  the  written 
evidence  on  the  table,  in  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  sftill  farther  autlienti- 
cated  by  two  or  three  respectable  wiW 
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nesses  present  when  the  oflTer  was  made,  it 
appears  tliat  the  offer  was  not  to  force  his 
way  back  to  Ticonderoga  with  a  part  of 
the  army,  but  with  a  guide  or  two,  in 
order  to  defend  that  place,  should  the 
rebels  think  proper  to  attack  it  ? 

After  referring  to  ahnost  every  particu- 
lar charge  of  military  misconduct  urged 
against  him,  and  shewing,  in  the  same 
manner,  how  fully  they  had  been  refuted, 
he  begged  the  farther  indulgence  of  the 
House  to  explain  what  he  meant,  by 
Spying  that  this  would  possibly  be  the  last 
day  he  should  ever  rise  or  speak  in  that 
House.  This  could  not  be  effected 
agreeably  to  his  wishes,  without  recalling 
to  the  House  particulars  he  often  before 
had  occasion  to  trouble  it  with,  though  not 

Krhaps  in  the  present  arranged  and  col- 
;tea  manner.  As  soon  as  the  disaster 
happened  at  Saratoga,  and  the  necessary 
dimculty  relative  to  the  fulfilling  of  the 
terms  of  the  convention,  so  far  as  his  pre- 
ience  was  necessary,  or  could  be  cohducive , 
to  that  end,  he  applied  to  Congress  for 
permission  to  return  to  England.  His  rea- 
sons were  many  and  important,  as  the  se- 
quel fully  proved.  He  had  sufficient  ex- 
perience of  the  conduct  of  ministers,  to 
suspect  that  they  would  endeavour  to 
screen  their  own  ignorance  and  incapacity, 
by  endeavouring  to  throw  the  WanSe  upon 
him ;  he  therefore  thought  it  his  duty  to 
tkke  the  proper  steps  to  vindicate  his  own 
honour,  not  as  it  nad  been  often  fal$ely 
suggested  in  that  House,  to  accuse  tliem, 
in  order  to  screen  himself,  or  turn  the 
popular  current  in  his  favour.  On  his  ar- 
rival, he  was  cordially  received  by  the 
American  minister,  until  it  was  found  that 
no  temptation,  however  powerful  and 
hazardous,  however  pregnant  with  danger, 
could  aHure  or  frighten  him  from  his  im- 
moveable purpose,  of  vindicating  his  pro- 
fessional honour,  which  would  of  course 
call  the  conduct  of  ministers,  particularly 
of  the  nobte  lord  over-against  him,  into 
question. 

From  the  instant  this  purpose  was 
clearly  understood,  his  character  and  for- 
lunes  were  proscribed ;  and  every  measure 
was  adopted  most  likely  to  complete  every 
•pecies  of  ruin,  and  to  prepare  the  public 
for  the  daily  falshoods  and  misrepresenta- 
^ons  which  were  set  forth  in  print,  or  con- 
versations. But  still  injustice  must  be  ac- 
companied with  great  art.  Foreseeing 
Aat  he  would  immediately  have  insisted 
lipon  a  court-martial,  which  Vould  have 
ully  exculpated  him  ia  tho  opinion  of  his 


sovereign  and  the  public,  they  convened 
five  general  officers,  to  give  an  opinion, 
whether  he  was  amenable  to  a  military 
tribunal,  who  were  of  opinion,  that  he 
could  not  be  tried,  till  released  from  the 
terms  of  the  convention.  What  then  was 
his  situation  ?  Shut  out  from  the  presence 
of  his  sovereign,  disgraced  and  prejudged 
by  his  fellow  citizens,  he  had  no  other 
course  to  take,  but  submit  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  his  oppressors  and  persecutors :  to 
surrender  aA  pretence  to  conduct  and  mili- 
tary character,  or  commit  all  his  future 
prospects  to  the  issue  of  a  public  appeal. 
He  made  the  latter  option,  and,  thank 
God  I  had  confounded  his  enemies.  He 
did  not  take  this  step,  however,  merely 
upon  personal  motives  ;  he  was  urged  to 
it  by  strong  national  considerations;  for 
he  at  length  saw,  that  if  he  had  been  base 
and  pusillanimous  enough  to  submit  to  the 
ideas  of  ministers,  such  a  su(bmi8sion  would 
establish  a  most  dangerous  and  mischievous 
precedent;  it  would  go  to  the  extinctioa 
of  all  military  honour ;  it  would  break  th^ 
proper  connection  between  the  persons  in- 
trusted with  the  exercise -of  the  executive 
power  and  the  military :  it  would  reduca* 
every  man,  who  accepted  a  connmand  un- 
der such  men,  to  a  state  of  ministerial  sla- 
very; and,  finally,  it  would  establish  a 
system  of  implicit  obedience  and  servils 
acquiescence,  totally  incompatible  with 
that  spirit  of  freedom  which  he  trusted  ever 
would  inseparably  mix  itself  in  the  cha» 
racter  and   conduct  of  a  British  officer. 

On  these  motives,  both  private  and  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  on  accoupt  of  the  manifest 
weakness  and  incapacity  of  *the  persons 
presiding  in  the  King's  councils,  soon  after 
nis  arrival,  he  went  into  opposition.  He 
had  sufficient  reason  indeed ;  fatal  expe*' 
rience  had  taught  him  what  he  was  to  ex* 
pect  from  their  justice ;  the  alarming  stats 
of  the  country,  and  the  tremendous  pros- 
pects which  presented  themselves  on  every 
side,  afforded  ample  testimonies'  of  their 
abilities ;  they  were  no  longer  worthy  of 
public  trust,  and  the  greatest  service  which 
he  could  render  to  his  country  was,  by 
endeavouring  to  point  out  those  measures, 
and  the  authors  of  them,  which  promised, 
sooner  or  later,  to  lead  this  ^country  tQ 
inevitable  destruction. 

The  parliament,  however,  had  not  been 
prorogued  above  two  or  three  days,  when 
he  received  a  letter  to  repair  for  Boston^ 
to  join  his  captive  army.  He  represented 
ajgainst  ^hat  hardship.  In  a  few  weeks 
aAer,  -be  reo^ved  anotjbiv  letttf^  thrpu^ 
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the  same  channel,  repeating  the  same  order. 
These,  surely,  wece  the  malicious  revenges 
of  weak  and  malicious  men.  This  last  let- 
ter was  likewise  conditional ;  but  if  it  had 
Hot,  but  bad  been  positive,  he  confessed 
he  would  not  have  obeyed  it,  but  would 
have  laid  the  fruits  of  40  years  service  at 
his  Majesty's  feet,  sooner  than  comply,  or 
give  his  enemies  cause  of  triumph.  This 
part  of  his  conduct  had  been  much  can- 
vassed by  certain  persons ;  but  he  should 
ever  be  of  opinion,  that  the  English  citizen 
is  never  lost  in  the  soldier,  and  that  the 
latter  capacity  does  not  compel  a  man  to 
iubmit  to  oppression  and  injustice.  In- 
deed, if  it  did,  he  believed  the  British 
army  would  be  soon  disrobed  of  its  best 
officers. 

He  then  returned  to  his  former  ground, 
respecting  the  various  calumnies  and  false 
assertions  that  had  been  made  relative  to 
his  military  and  civil  conduct,  as  well 
within  as  without  that  House;  and  ob- 
gei'ved,  that  when  every  other  calumny 
had  been  refuted,  his  enemies  had  propa- 
gated reports  and  insmuations  that  he  had 
tampered  with  the  public  purse.  He  had 
it  not  in  his  power  to  do  it,  if  he  had  the 
mdination :  hejproved  at  the  bar  that  he 
had  neither.  Tnank  God,  his  hands  were 
clean !  and  he  should  only  add  one  cir- 
cumstance more,  that  if  he  could  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  base  calumniator, 
who  first  propagated  or  circulated  this  no- 
torious faishood,  he  would  most  assuredly 
make  his  heart  ache. 

He  then  informed  the  House,  that  his 
object  for  remaining  in  England,  that 
of  vindicating  his  character,  being  at  an 
end,  should  orders  be  tiow  issued  to  rede- 
liver him  into  captivity,  he  was  ready  to 
obey.  He  understood  there  was  but  one  wit- 
ness, should  the  committee  of  enquiry  pro- 
ceed farther,  to  be  examined  on  the  other 
aide.  He  was  willing  to  trust  the  issue  to  the 
evidence  already  on  the  ta^le.  .His  public 
accounts,  with  all  his  assiduities  to  have 
tnem  settled,  were  not  adjusted ;  but  such 
was  the  consciousness  of  his  own  rectitude, 
^hat  he  could  leave  them  to  be  examined 
and  finally  adjusted,  even  by  his  most  in- 
veterate enemies.  These  were  his  present 
intentions,  and  considering  his  preca- 
rious state  of  health,  and  how  unfavourable 
an  American  winter  was  to  his  constitu- 
tion, he  believed  he  was  tolerably  well  jus- 
tified in  hi8  expression  when  he  rose,  that 
it  was  the  last  time  he  should  ever  rise  to 
speak  in  that  House. 

Mr.  Dunda$  said,  that  the  hon.  general 


had  presumed  he  had  been  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  from 
the  evidence  on  the  table.  For  his  part» 
he  drew  a  different  conclusion  from  that 
evidence;  but  even  if  it  were  more  fa- 
vourable than  it  appeared  to  him  to  be^ 
he  thought  it  extremely  irregular  and  im- 
proper to  state  any  part  of  it,  or  argue 
and  draw  deductions,  till  the  contents 
were  reported  to  the  House.  He  was  ona 
of  the  persons  alluded  to  in  the  hon.  ge- 
neraFs  speech,  he  having  censured  hit 
conduct.  He  acknowledged  it ;  and  hadt 
heard  nothing  to  induce  him  to  change 
his  opinion.  He  thought  that  the  loss  of 
the  northern  army  was  the  great  cause  of 
evq'y  subsequent  disappointment ;  and  he 
was  not  backward  to  repeat,  that  he 
thought  that  loss  was  imputable  to  the 
general.  Af^er  spealdng  in  this  strain,  he 
turned  to  the  question  respecting  Ireland. 
He  said,  full  satisfaction  had  been  given  to 
that  country  by  the  unanimous  votes  of 
both  Houses ;  and  as  to  keeping  the  par- 
liament sitting  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  ministers  with  thenr  advice,  he  ridi- 
culed the  idea  as  infinitely  absurd  and 
ridiculous.  He  ^id,  that  deliberative  as- 
semblies had  nothing  to  do  with  military 
operations.  The  Romans,  so  far  from  con- 
sulting the  senate,  or  keeping  them  sitting 
in  times  of  difficulty  ana  danger,  armed . 
the  executive  part  of  the  state  with  tha 
most  ample  and  extensive  power:  nay» 
they  went  farther,  they  suspended  all  tha 
civil  functions  of  the  constitution,  and 
vested  the  whole  civil  and  military  powers 
of  the  state  in  one  man,  under  the  name  * 
of  a  Dictator.  Instead  of  keeping  the 
senate  sitting  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
they  appointed  a  dictator,  and  by  that 
means  saved  their  country,  and  escaped 
that  destruction  Hannibal  was  meditating. 
As  to  the  keeping  the  House  sitting,  for 
the  purpose  of  going  on  with  the  enquiry 
into  the  conduct  of^the  Amefrican  war,  it 
was  still,  if  possible,  more  ridiculous  than 
the  former.  There  would  be  no  attend- 
ance; it  would  take  up  too  much  time, 
and  would  end  in  nothing.  For  his  part, 
he  had  heard  nothing  proved  which  mada 
any  impression  but  what  he  formerly  re- 
tained. He  thought  the  force  was  ade- 
quate. He  disapproved  of  the  expedition 
to  the  southward,  before  the  committee 
was  instituted ;  he  thought  so  still.  Gen- 
tlemen on  both  sides  of  the  House  cama 
down  with  prejudices.  They  heard  every 
thing  through  a  false  medium,  and  drew 
cottuusiox^  d^^ntiogly^   an  they  wera 
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mbre  or  leas  affected  by  tkote  prejudices. 
He  disapproved  ffoing  into  a  committee  at 
all.  He  difiApproved  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  conducted ;  and  in  iiis 
opinioq,  the  sooner  it  sliould  be  dissolved 
the  better.  He  said  he  could  not  help 
observing  a  very  improper  expression 
vrhich  fell  from  the  hon.  general,  where 
be  said  he  had  disobeyed,  and  would  dis- 
obey, a  military  order  which  came  from 
his  Miyesty;  and  imputed  that  order  to 
his  Majesty's  ministers.  Thb,  he  said, 
was  language  he  would  never  permit  to 
pass  unnoticed.  His  Majesty  was  at  the 
nead  of  the  military ;  he  was  commander 
in  chief  of  the  land  forces,  and  captain 
general :  be  would  .have  that  hon.  gentle- 
man to  consider  the  consequences  of  a 
positive  refusal  to  a  positive  order,  issued 
Dy  his  Majesty:  he  doubted  not  but  it 
would  be  not  only  disobedience,  but  worse. 
He  was  proceeding,  but  was  caJled  to 
order  by  tnree  or  four  members.  He  still 
persisjted,  till  called  upon  from  the  oh^ir. 

^he  Speaker  said,  that  certainly  to  speak 
of  the  King's  name  in  debate,  was  dis- 
orderly, and  therefore  be  must  interrupt 
him. 

Mr.  F(tx  said,  it  was  disorderly  to  refer 
to  any  one  public  act  of  his  Majesty,  civil 
or  military,  without  presuming  he  was  ad- 
'     vised  to  it. 

Mr.  Dundas  insisted  that  he  bad  been 
improperly  interrupted  by  the  chair,  when 
he  was  saying  no  mpre  dian  that  issuing 
a  miliary  order  c|id  not  require  that 
apecies  of  advice  which  was  supposed  to 
accompany  the  King^s  speech.  A  very 
great  clamour  now  arose^  and  a  cry  of 
Chair!  Chair  I 

The  Speaker  said,  he  had  not  inter- 
rupted the  learned  gentleman  improperly ; 
for  no  member  had  any  right  to  use  tne 
Iting*s  name  in  a  debate  of  what  his  Ma- 
jesty did  or  wished,  &c,  and  the  principal 
reason  of  that  order  was,  lest  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  name  might  have  the 
appearance  of  influencing  the  decision 
from  improper  motives. 

Mr.  Dundas  rose  again  in  great  heat, 
repeated  his  former  arguments,  and  said, 
he  disregarded  the  opinions  of  any  man. 

Lord  John  Cavendish  said,  the  true 
point  of  order  was  this ;  that  the  king's 
name  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  in  a 
debate  in  that  House ;  that  the  true  par- 
liamentary language  was,  <*  the  crpirn^'' 
which  it  was  well  Known  could.  e3(:ercise 
no  one  act  pf  magistracy .  or  power,  re- 
tpecting  the  public,  without  b^  advised ; 


to  consider  the  King,  therefore,  ia  Ui^ 
personal  capacity,  was  extremely  unpar- 
liamentary :  if  the  order  referred  to  was 
issued,  it  was  against  every  principle  oi^ 
the  constitution,  even  to  presume  tot  an 
instant  that  it  was  not  done  by  advice. 

Mr.  Dundas  was  again  proceeding  to 
controvert  the  opinion  given  by  the  chair  ^ 
but  was  compeUed  to  ait  down  amidst  ^ 
storm  of  disapprobation. 

Mr.  Burke  observed,  that  the  l^iroed 
gentleman  acknowledged  he  came  down 
with  prejudices;  that  he  had  preJQ<i^ed 
the  cause ;  and  shut  his  ears  against  all 
evidence,  and  if  a  person  had  risen  from 
the  dead,  that  he  was  resolved  to  retain' his 
prejudices,  and  prejudices  too  of  a  very 
extraordinar}'  nature ;  for  those  prejudicef 
arose  merely  in  the  learned  gentleman's 
own  breast,  without  any  infomaation  what? 
ever,  and  went — to  what  ?  To  a  decidea 
opinion  on  the  conduct  qf  the  two  generalsi 
upon  which  he  confessed,  that  not  oolj 
himself,  but  the  whole  House  of  Com- 
mons, were  incompetent  to  give  an  opi« 
nion.  After  holdmg  out  the  naonstrooi 
absurdly,  and  blind  confidence  of  such  a 
mode  of  reasoning,  he  said  he  was  much 

{)uzz]ed  to  account  for  it,  till  he  recol- 
ected  another  expression  which  fell  trntn 
the  learned  gentleman.  Says  he,  <<  I  do 
not  care  what  any  man  thinks  of  me." 
There  at  once  was  an  end  of  the  matter ; 
his  whole  conduct  and  sentiments  are 
exactly  correspondent.  He  tells  you  in 
one  part  of  his  speech,  <<  I  came  dowi^ 
to  the.  committee,  with  incurably  preju- 
dices ;  I  was  not  informed,  and  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  informed  ;*'  and  what  i| 
his  reason  ?  a  very  apt  one  indeed !  Be- 
cause, says  the  learned  g:entleman,  *<  1  dq 
not  care  whf^t  any  man  alive  thinks  of  my 
conduct.'*  The  learned  gentleman  hsi 
said,  the  Hpuse  was  wrong  in  instituting 
the  committee ;  the  committee  have  acted 
improperly  in  their  mode  of  proceeding, 
ana  the  folly  and  inetHcacy  of  the  enquiry 
will  be  proved  by  the  issue*  The  lea,niMl 
gentleman,  it  was  true,  had  not  been  called 
to  order  for  such  disrespectful  and  unpar^ 
liamentary  language^  and  he  was  glad  oi 
it ;  because  he  perceived,  that  he  &d  not 
seem  to  bear  the  trLQihg  contradiction 
given  to  his  opinions  with  that  degree  ot 
gravity,  respect,  and  deference,  which 
might  be  looked  for,  from  a  person  of  his 
knowo  abilities  9nad  long  parUameotary  exi 
perience;  but  in  his  cooler  moments,, hp 
presumed,  he  would  reflect,  that  it  vas  nff 

(|uit^  ao  deocBt  to  i;oodemA  itm  proom^ 
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Ings  of  the  House  and  committee,  -and  by 
tiiat  means  endeavour  to  turn  aside  the 
current  of  justice^  by  impeaching  the 
wisdom  and  competency  of  the  triounal. 
As  to  the  dictatorship,  so  warmly  recom* 
mended  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  though  he 
had  an  hitfh  opinion  of  his  abilities  as  a 
politician,  he  had  never  contemplated  him 
in  his  new  character  of  historian.  He  had 
no  doubt  of  his  being  equally  great  in 
both.  One  word,  however,  would  suffice 
on  that  hcAd :  he  had  heard  the  learaed 
gentleman  often  charge  his  friends  with 
•<  dormancy ;"  it  was  a  new  word,  lately 
coined  by  a  member  of  Congress ;  but  if 
it  was  not  a  proper  one  he  would  say 
somnolency.  .  He  desired  to  know,  there- 
jore,  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  dormancy  or 
somnolency  of  either  of  the  noble  lords 
near  him  (North  and  GermaiQ)  fitted 
Uiem  for  the  post  of  dictator,  generafis* 
iimo,  or  captain  general  ?  He  then  begged 
to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  learned 
gentleman,  to  describe  what  kind  of  mind 
that  man  must  possess,  who  beginning  his 
race  of  politics  with  starvation,  would  wish 
to  conclude  it  with  the  destruction  of  those 
who  had  escaped  famine,  by  the  means  of 
the  tender  mercies  of  an  Indian  war,  and 
the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  ages 
and  sexes,  who  were  protected  by  the 
moHt  rigid  rules  of  civilized  war,  from  those 
mischiefs  they  were  unable  and  disqualified 
t9  inflict. 

Mr.  Fox  next  rose.  His  per^nal  allu- 
sions, as  connected  with  the  debate,  were 
mostly  directed  to  the  general  conduct  of 
his  hon.  friend,  governor  Johnstone.  My 
hon.  friend,  said  he,  has  told  us,  that  he 
never  left  opposition  till  they  shewed  an 
intention  of  oeclaring  America  indepen- 
dent. So  far  as  the  rights  of  America 
were  concerned;  so  far  as  the  claim  of 
taxation  was  insisted  upon ;  so  far  as  an 
unconditional  submission  on  the  part  of 
freemen  was  expected;  so  tar  was  his  hon. 
friend  a  s^'alous  opposer  of  governnwnt ; 
but  the  very  instant  those  unjust  and  un- 
constitutional claims  were  given  up,  that 
very  instant  marked,  said  he,  my  line  of 
departure.  This  is  the  language  of  my 
|ioii.  ^end ;  be  affects  ti>  speak  out  boldly, 
^  affects  to  condemn  ministers,  but  upon 
what  ground?  An  evidence, '  who  nas 
been  four  dajrs  at  your  bar,  goes  to  sup- 
port my  hon.  friend's  opinions  to  his  point 
^  departure ;  but  what  else  has  he  said  ? 
Thajt  two  thirds,  if  not  a  greater  propor- 
lion  of  the  people  of  America,  are  ready  to 
isome  ia  Mmu  tbe  olba  held  out  by  the 


commission.  Where  is  the  commission? 
Where  are  the  powers  derived  under  it^ 
They  are  no  more.  Administratidn  hat 
actually  refused  to  re-produce  them  into 
being.  The  noble  lord  over-against  me 
has  more  than  thrice  affirmed,  xusX  we  are 
not  bound  by  the  offers  held  out  by  the 
commissioners,  because  those  o&rs  were 
rejected.  To  what,  then,  does  general 
Robertson's  evidence  tend,  and  what  ia 
become  of  my  hon.  friend's  line  or  iancU 
mark  of  departure?  Just  where  the  dis- 
pute commenced.  Provinces,  districlt, 
and  individuals,  may  offer  to  submit;  if 
their  submissions  are  accepted  of  they  will 
be  declared  at  the  King's  peace.  GeoR* 
gia  already  stands  in  that  oredicament: 
that  provmce  is  declared  A  the  King'a 
peace.  I  would  therefore  wi^  to  know 
on  what  ground  mv  hon.  friend  votes  and 
speaks  in  favour  of  the  present  system  oT 
American  measures?  for  they  are  pre- 
cisely what  they  were  before  he  took  Ym 
departure.  Taxation,  it  may  be  said,  is 
excepted,  because  an  act  still  coiftinues  on 
your  statute-books,  which  ^  relinquishoi 
that  claim.  But  will  my  hon.  friend  coo- 
tend,  according  to  times  and  circum- 
stances,^ that  the  same  power  which  en- 
acted that  law,  is  not  competent  to  repeal 
it,  or  that  there  is  one  solid  or  substantial 
security  that  ministers  and  this  House 
will  not  relapse  into  the  same  spirit  of  io- 
iustice  that  this  country  testined  in  ber 
hour  of  insolence  ? 

1  know  my  hon.  friend's  disposition  and 
temper  too  well,  not  to  be  convinced  that 
it  is  a  mere  want  of  attention  that  has  in- 
duced him  to  support  administration  in 
their  present  system  of  measures  respectr  . 
ing  America;  and  I  trust  he  will  be  per- 
suaded that  I  had  no  other  motives  for  al- 
luding so  particularly  to  him,  but  to  re- 
mind him  that  ministers  at  this  venr  day 
hold  the  same  language  as  they  did  be- 
fore he  took  his  line  of  departu^. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  it  was  rather  a  little 
ominous,  that  it  was  the  same  noble  lord 
that  moved  the  question  of  adjournment 
that  day,  who  moved  the  otherfatal  previous 
question  earl^  in  December,  1777,  soon 
after  an  account  of  the  capture  of  his  hon. 
friend  at  Sarat<^  reached  England.* 
The  same  arguments  were  used  that  dajr 
as  on  the  present.  The  minister  made 
the  same  apology  as  that  made  now ;  that 

*  On  Mr.  Wilkes's  Motion,  for  tka  Repeil  af 
the  American  Declaratory  Aet,  att  Val«  t$f 
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there  was  a  law  in  beiD^  which  empowered 
his  Majesty's  commissioners  to  act ;  that 
the  season  was  critical  and  alarming ;  that 
it  was  time  to  act,  and  not  to  speak; 
and  that  ministers  would,  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  recess,  adopt  measures  for  an 
amicable  termination  of  our  differences 
with  America.  What  was  the  conse- 
quence ?  The  noble  lord's  negative  to  a 
Yote  of  adjournment  succeeded  then  as  it 
would  probably  now.  Parliament  was 
prorogued  for  six  .weeks,  from  December 
Che  10th  to  January  the  22nd ;  and  before 
it  met  again  the  treaty  between  France 
and  America  was  in  such  a  siate  of  for- 
wardness, that  before  any  proposition  was 
made  in  pyliament  to  concede  to  the 
wishes  of  America,  the  French  treaty  was 
signed ;  whereas,  if  instead  of  adjourning 
Ithe  parliament  had  continued  to  sit,  the 
cession  of  claim  on  our  part  introduced  by 
the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  on  Fe- 
bruary the  16th,  might  have  been  made  on 
December  the  16th,  and  an  immediate  ac- 
count been  transmitted  to  America,  when, 
if  upon  no  olher  account,  wt  should  have 
j;>revailed  on  Congress  to  agree  to  the  pro- 
posed cession,  by  out-bidding  France. 

His  hon.  friend  (MK  Burke)  had  assur- 
ed the  House,  that  Spc^n  was  hostile.  For 
his  part,  whatever  reasons  he  might  have 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  he  could  not 

fronounce  that  the  fact  was  exactly  as  it 
ad  bden  stated ;  but  taking  it  for  granted 
that  it  was  so,  what  would  be  the  situation 
of  this  country?  Spain,  France,  and 
America  leagued  against  us,  our  old  mea- 
atfres  respecting  the  latter  taken  up  de 
novOf  and  the  very  existence  of  this  coun- 
try committed  to  the  unecjual  contest.  He 
confessed  he  felt  most  sincerely  for  the 
disagreeable  lot  which  had  fallen  to  his 
noble  friend  fiord  Beaachamp)  who  had 
been  so  unluclcily  selected  upon  both  oc- 
casions, to  stand  forth  as  the  proposer  of 
two  measures,  one  of  which  had  led  the 
way  to,  as  the  other  would,  he  feared,  fi- 
nally complete,  the'  destruction  of  this 
country. 

He  went  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  and 
after  mentioning  that  the  principles  of  go- 
▼ernm^t,  as  applied  to  Ireland,  were  now 
much  the  subject  of  discussion  in  that 
kingdom,  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
that  House  a  pamphlet  he  had  lately  read, 
and  which  had  been  recently  published 
under  the  title  of  <<  Observations  respect- 
ing the  extent  of  the  power  of  the  British 
.parliament,  principally  with  relation  to 
Jtelaod;  UkA  letter  to  sir  WiUiavi  Blapk- 
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Btone :"  this  pamphlet,  he  dedared,  was  af 
most  weighty  and  able  production,  tlie 
author  of  which,  in  a  very  masterly  man- 
ner, had  considered  the  principles  of  this 
government  as  applied  to  Ireland,  and 
reasoned  upon  them  in  a  manner,  well 
worth  the  consideration  of  every  roan  who 
had  the  interest  of  the  two  countries  at 
heart,  and  upon  such  pounds  as  ought  to 
call  forth  the  most  senous  attention  of  the 
minister^ 

Lord  Beauchamp  withdrew  his  motion, 
and  the  House  divided  on  the  original 
motion.  Yeas  70 :  Noes  142.  So  it  passed 
in  the  negative. 

The    King*s    Message   respecting   the 
Spanish  Manifesto."]    June  17*    Viscount 
Weymouth  delivered  the  following  Mes* 
sage  to  the  Lords  from  his  Majesty : 
«  George  R. 

<'  The  ambassador  of  the  king  of  Spain 
having  delivered  a  Paper  to  lord  viscount 
Weymouth,  and  signined,  that  he  has  re- 
ceived orders  from  his  court  immediately 
to  withdraw  from  this  country,  his  Majesty 
has  judged  it  necessary  to  direct  a  copy  of 
that  Paper  to  be  laid  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  his  crown  and  people;  and  his 
Majesty  acquaints  them  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  has  found  himself  obliged,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  hostile  declaration,  to  re- 
can  his  ambassador  from  Madrid. 

**  His  Majesty  declares,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that  his  desire  to  preserve 
and  to  cultivate  peace  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  court  of  Spain,  has  been 
uniform  and  sincere ;  and  that  his  con- 
duct towards  that  power  has  been  guided 
by  no  other  motives  or  principle  than 
those  of  good  faith,  honour  and  justice ; 
and  his  Majesty  sees,  with  the  greater 
surprise,  the  pretences  on  which  thui  de- 
claration is  grounded,  as  some  of  the 
grievances  enumerated  in  that  paper, 
have  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  hit 
Majesty,  either  by  representation  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholic  king,  or  by  intelli- 
gence from  any  other  quarter ;  and  in  all 
those  cases,  where  appncations  have  beed 
received,  the  matter  of  complaint  has 
been  treated  with  the  utmost  attention, 
and  put  into  a  course  of  enquiry  and  re* 
dress. 

**  His  Majesty  has  the  firmest  confidence 
that  ^e  House  of  Lords  will,  with  thai 
zeal  and  public  spirit  which  he  has  so 
often  experienced,  support  his  Majesty  ia 
his  re^oltttipn  to  exert  all  tha  power,  anA 
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all  the  resources  of  the  nation^  to  resist 
and  repel  any  hostile  attempts  of  the  court 
of  Spain ;  and  that,  by  the  blessing  of 
God  onithe  rectitude  of  his  intentions  and 
the  equity  of  his  cause,  his  Majesty  will 
be  able  to  witlistand  and  to  defeat  the 
unjust  and  dangerous  enterprizes  of  his 
enemies  against  the  honour  of  his  crown, 
-and  the  commerce*  the  rights  and  the 
common  interests  orall  his  subjects.^' 

A  similar  Message  was  delivered  by 
lord  North  to  the  Commons. 

Copi/  of  the  Spanish  Manifesto.']  The 
followmg  is  a  translation  of  the  Paper  de- 
livered to  lord  viscount  Weymouth,  by 
the  marquis  d*Almodovar,  the  16th  June, 
1779.     The  original  was  in  French. 

**  All^the  world  has  been  iwtness  to  the 
noble  impartiality  of  the  king,  m  the  midst 
of  the  disputes  of  the  court  of  London 
with  its  American  colonies  and  with 
France.  Besides  which,  his  majesty  hav- 
ing learned  that  his  powerful  mediation 
was  desired,  generously  made  an  offer  of 
it,  which  was  accepted  by  the  belligerent 
powers,  and  for  this  motive  only  a  ship  of 
war  was  sent  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  to  one  of  the  ports  of  Spain. 
The  kmg  has  taken  the  mosi  energetic 
steps,  and  such  as  ouffht  to  have  produced 
the  most  happy  effect,  to  brmg  those 
powers  to  an  accommodation  equally  ho- 
nourable to  both  parties ;  proposing  for 
this  end  wise  expedients  for  smoothing 
difficulties,  and  preventing  the  calamities 
of  war.  But  although  his  majesty's  propo- 
sitions, and  particularly  those  of  his  ulti- 
matum, have  been  conformable  to  those 
which  at  other  times  the  court  of  London 
itself  had  appeared  to  judg^  proper  for  an 
accommodation,  and  whicn  were  also 
quite  as  moderate,  they  have  been  re- 
jected in  a  manner  that  fully  proves  the 
little  desire  which  the  British  cabinet  has 
to  restore  peace  to  Europe,  and  to  preserve 
the  king's  friendship.  In  effect,  the  con- 
duct of  that  cabinet,  with  regard  to  his 
majesty,  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
negociation,  has  had  for  its  object  to  pro- 
long it  for  more  tlian  eight  months,  either 
by  vain  pretences,  or  by  answers  which 
could  not  be  more  inconclusive,  whilst  in 
this  interval  the  insults  on  the  Spanish 
flag,  and  the  violation  of  the  king's  terri- 
tories were  carried  on  to  an  incredible  ex- 
cess ;  prizes  have  been  made,  ships  have 
been  searched  .and  plundered,  and  a  great 
number  6f  them  have  been  fired  upon, 
which  have  b^n  obliged  to  de&xxd  them- 


selves; the  registers  have  been  opened 
and  torn  in  pieces,  and  even  the  packets  of 
the  court  found  on  board  the  king's  pack«t^ 
boat. 

**  The  dominions  of  the  crown  m 
America  have  been  threatened,-  and  they 
have  gone  to  the  dreadful  extremity  of 
raising  the  Indian  nations,  called  tha^ 
Chatcas,  Cheroquies,  and  Chicachas, 
against  the  innocent  inhabitants  of  Loui- 
siana, who  would  have  been  the  victims^  of 
the  rage  of  these  barbarians,  if  the  Chateau 
themselves  had  not  repent^,  and  revealed 
all  the  seduction  the  English  had  planned. 
The  sovereignty  of  his  majesty  in  the  pro*^ 
Tmce  of  Darien,  and  on  the  coast  of  St. 
Bias  has  been  usurped,  the  governor  of 
Jamaica  having  granted  to  a  rebel  Indian 
the  commission  of  captain-general  of  those 
provinces. 

**  In  short,  the  territory  of  the  Bay  of 
Honduras  has  been  recently  violated  by 
exercising  acts  of  hostility,  and  other  ex-^ 
cesses  against  the  Spaniards,  who  hav» 
been  imprisoned,  and  whose  houses  have 
been  invaded ;  besides  which,  the  court  o^ 
London  has  hitherto  neglected  to  accom* 
plish  what  the.  16th  article^  of  the  last 
treaty  of  Paris  stipulated  relative  to  that 
coast. 

<<  Grievances  so  numerous,  so  weighty, 
and  recent,  have  been  at  different  lime» 
the  object  of  complaints  made  in  the 
king's  name,  and  stated  in  memoriala 
which  were  delivered  either  to  the  British 
ministers  at  London,  or  transmitted  to 
them  through  the  channel  of  the  English 
ambassador  at  Madrid ;  but  although  the 
answers  which  were  received  have  been 
friendly,  his  majesty  has  hitlierto  obtained 
no  other  satisfaction  than  to  see  the  in^ 
suits  repeated,  which  lately  have  amounted 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred. 

"  The  king,  proceeding  with  that  since' 
rity.  and  candour  which  characterise  him, 
has  formally  declared  to  the  court  of 
London,  from  the  commencement  of  its 
disputes  with  France,  that  the  conduct  of 
England  should  be  the  rule  of  that  which 
Spain  would  hold. 

•*  His  ro^esty  likewise  declared  to  that 
court,  that  at  the  time  their  differences 
with  that  of  Paris  might  be  accommo« 
dated,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  te 
regulate  those  which  had  arisen,  or  might 
still  arise  with  Spain,  and  in  the  plan  of 
mediation  which  was  sent^  to  the  under-* 
written  embassador  the  28th  of  last  Sep- 
tember, and  which  was  by  him  delivered  to 
the  British  ministry  in  .tb«'  beginniDg  of 
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October)  t  pkn  with  which  lord  Orantham 
w«a  apbrisedi  and  of  which  he  received  a 
copy*  nis  majeitj  declared  in  podUve 
terms  to  the  belligerent  powers,  that  in 
ooDsideration  of  the  insults  which  his  sub- 
jects and  dominions  had  suffiered,  and  like- 
wise of  the  attempts  levelled  against  his 
fights,  he  should  be  under  the  necessity 
oftaking  his  part,  in  case  the  negociation, 
instead  of  being  continued  with  sincerity, 
ahoald  be  broken  off,  or  should  produce 
neeiect. 

<<  The  cau8ee*of  complaint  given  by  the 
oourt  of  London  not  having  ceased,  and 
that  court  shewing  no  dispositions  to  give 
reparation  for  them,  the  king  has  resolved, 
mkI  orders  bis  ambassador  to  declare,  that 
tbe  honour  of  his  crown,  the  protection 
wbkb  he  ewes  to  his  subjects,  and  his  own 
personal  dignitv,  do  not  permit  him  to 
euffer  dieir  insuks  to  continue,  and  toneff- 
leot  aay  longer  the  reparation  of  those  d- 
ready  received,  and  that  in  this  view,  not- 
^tbstandinff  the  pacific  dispositions  of  his 
mi^ty,  and  even  the  particular  inclina- 
tion he  had  idwavs  had  and  expressed  for 
Gukivatinff  the  fnendship  of  his  Britannic 
aoajestv,  ne  finds  himself  under  the  dis- 
agreeable neeeesity  of  making  use  of  all 
the  means  which  the  Almighty  has  in- 
trusted him  with,  to  obtain  that  justice 
wbich  he  has  solicited  by  so  many  ways, 
without  being  able  to  acquire  \U  In  con- 
fidng  on  the  justice  of  his  cause,  his  ma- 
jesty hopes  that  the  consequences  of  this 
resolution  will  not  be  imputed  to  him  be- 
fbre  God  or  man,  and  that  other  nations 
wdl  form  a  suitable  idea  of  this  resolution, 

S^  comparing  it  to  the  conduct  which  they 
emsefves  have  experienced  on  the  part 
of  the  British  ministry.         (  Signed  ) 

«*  Lb  Marquis  D'Almodovar.** 
«  London,  16  June,  1779." 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Kings  Mes- 
sage respecting  the  Spanish  Manifesto,'] 
As  soon  a^  his  Majesty's  Message  had  been 
read,  viscount  Weymouth  moved  the  fol- 
lowing Address  to  his  Majesty : 

<*  Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 
**  We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
leyal  subjects,  the  Lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, in  parliament  assembled,  beg  leave 
to  return  your  Majesty  our  humble  thanks 
for  your  most  gracious  Message,  and  com- 
raunioaition  of  the  Paper  delivered  to  lord 
^riscount  Weymouth  by  the  ambassador  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  which  we  cannot  but 
ceasider  a^  a  matter  of  the  Ugbest  impoN 


tance  to  your  Majesty's  crown  and  people; 
and  for  acquainting  us  that,  inconseauence 
of  this  hostile  declaration,  your  Majesty 
had  fbund  yourself  obliged  to  give  orders 
to  your  ambassador  to  withdraw  from  that 
court. 

**  We  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Ma- 
jesty, that  among  .the  many  proofs  we 
have  received  of  your  Majesty  s  constant 
care  and  concern  for  the  safety  and  happi- 
ness of  your  people,  your  Majesty's  decla- 
ration of  your  smcere  desire  to  preserve 
and  to  cultivate  peace  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  court  of  Spain,  cannot  fail 
to  inspire  us  with  the  highest  sentiments  of 
gratkude  and  attadiment ;  and  that,  ani- 
mated by  your  Majesty's  example,  we 
will,  with  unshaken  fidelity  and  resolution, 
and  with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  stand  by 
and  support  your  Majesty,  against  all  the 
hostile  aesigns  and  attempts  of  your  ene- 
mies, against  the  honour  of  your  crowiu 
and  the  rights  and  common  interests  of  alt 
your  Majesty's  subjects." 

The  Earl  of  Ainngdimi  I  rise  solemnly 
to  declare,  that  I  wil]  never  give  my  assent 
to  any  address  of  any  kind  to^the  throne, 
but  will  now,  and  upon  all  future  occasions 
of  the  like  kind,  divide  the  House,  though 
I  be  the  single  dissentient  voice,  until  the 
grievances  of  the  people  are  redressed,  by 
his  Majesty  drivuig  from  his  presence  and 
councils  those  wicked  and  abandoned 
wretches  of  ministers  who  have  wantonly, 
openly,  and  in  defiance  of  the  miyesty  of 
the  people  of  England,  not  only  broken 
down  the  fences  of  the  constitution  of  this 
country,  but  have  now  left  us  exposed  to 
the  ravages  and  the  threatened  destruction 
of  our  enemies.  I  shall,  therefore,  my 
lords,  take  the  liberty  of  moving  a  clause 
by  way  of  amendment.  The  clause  is  this, 
and  may  stand  as  the  last  sentence  in  the 
Address :  *<  All  which,  however,  is  said  at 
well  conditionally,  as  in  humble  hope  and 
con6dence,  that,  awakened  as  your  Ma- 
jesty must  at  length  be  to  the  impending 
ruin  of  the  state,  by  the  incapacity  of  those 
ministers  to  whom  the  administration  of 
government  has  been  entrusted,  your  Ma- 
jesty will  see  the  necessity  of  removing 
those  ministers  from  your  royal  councils 
and  presence,  and  of  placing  others  in 
their  room,  who  (by  a  change  of  system, 
and  in  so  doing  by  obtaining  the  confidence 
of  your  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  at  large) 
roav  unite  the  whole  as  with  one  mind  and 
with  one  body,  as  the  only  means  of  pre- 
servation left  for  the  political  existence  of 
this  once  great^  but  now  expiring  entpire.*^ 
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The  Duke  of  Richmond  begged  of  his 
lordship  either  to  withdraw  or  postpone 
his  motion  till  one  he  had  to  make  was 
disposed  of,  as  it  went  in  part  to  the  same 
effect.  Lord  Abingdon,  however,  said  he 
would  abide  by  his  motion,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly put,  and  the  House  divided  on 
it:  Contents  23;  Not-contents  62.  As 
soon  as  their  lordships  returned  into  the 
-  House, 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  rose,  and  aflei 
recommending  unanimity  in  the  most 
pressing  terms,  moved  the  following 
Amendment: 

<<  That,  in  a  moment  so  ciltical  as  that 
^hlth  now  presents  itself  to  the  considera-^ 
tion  of  parliament^  (the  most  awful  this 
country  nasever  experienced)  it  irould  be 
deceivmg  his  Majesty  and  the  nation,  if,  at 
Che  same  time  that  we  lament  the  fatal 
effects  of  those  councils  which,  by  dividing 
and  wasting  the  force  of  the  empire  by 
civil  wars,  nave  invited  our  natural  enemies 
to  take  advantage  of  bur  weak  abd  dis* 
tracted  condition,  we  were  not  to  represent 
to  his  Majesty,  that  the  only  means  of  re- 
sitting the  powerful  combination  which 
now  threatens  this  counti^,  will  be  by  a 
total  change  of  that  system  which  has  in- 
volved us  in  our  present  difficulties  in  Ame* 
rici^  in  Ireland,  and  at  home.  By  such 
means,  attended  with  prudent  oeconomy, 
and  a.  due  exertion  of  the  forces  of  a  free 
and  united  people,  we  trust  that  his  Ma- 
iesty,  with  the  assistance  of  the  divine 
Providence,  will  be  able  to  withstand  all 
his  enemies,  and  to  restore  Great  Britain 
to  its  former  respected  and  happy  con- 
dition." 

His  grace  said  he  would  not  consider 
past  miscarriages ;  he  would  not  refer  to 
any  former  circumstances,  which  might 
create  a  diversity  of  opinion.  His  amend- 
ment was  founded  on  the   broad  basis  of 


persons  ^ell  informed,  as  ever  lefl  this 
country,  as  well  manned  as  the  circum- 
stances of  affairs  u^ould  admit.  Those  31 
ships  of  the  line  composed  the  whole  fleet 
on  which  this  country  must  at  present  de- 
pend for  its  safety.  It  would  next  be  ne- 
cessary to  learn  the  str^gth  of  our  enemies. 
By  authentic  accounts  which  he  had  re- 
ceited,  28  ships  of  the  Une  sailed  from 
Brest  on  the  3rd  instant,  and  were  at  that 
minute^  if  they  chose,  masters  of  the  Bri- 
tish Channel ;  and  he  could  not  avoid  ex- 
pressing  his  astonishment  at  the  conduct 
of  themble  earl  at  the  head  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, who  could  so  far  neglect  his  duty  as 
not  to  know  that  the  Brest  fleet  would 
have  sailed  on  or  about  that  day,  wind  and 
weathjer  permitting;  or  his  criminality, 
presuming  him  to  be  apprized  of  'that 
event,  that  he  had  not  the  grand  fleet 
ready  to  proceed  to  sea,  and  not  have  sdf- 
fered  our  trade,  commerce,  &c.  to  be  lia- 
ble to  be  captured  or  destroyed  by  a  fo- 
reign enemy  riding  off  our  coasts.  His 
information  went  still  farther,  that  aboard  . 
this  fleet  there  were  several  thousand 
troops,  commanded  by  an  old  lieutenant 
general,  a  M.  D'Avaux.  He  did  not  pre- 
tend to  point  out  the  destination  of  its 
force,  whether  it  Hfns  intended  to  co-ope- 
rtite  with  Spain  in  tfte  southern  part  of 
Europe,  or  for  an  attack  in  the  West  In- 
dies, or  for  North  America.  Each  alter- 
native created  in  his  mind  the  most  melan- 
choly apprehensions.  He  understood  that 
the  fleet  of  Spain  was  in  a  formidable  state 
of  forwardness ;  but  at  the  present,  besides 
her  naval  force  in  the  West  Indies  and  Spa- 
nish America,  she  had  30  ships  of  the  line 
ready  to  proceed  upon  actual  service,- at  a 
day's  warning,  perhaps  already  at  sea. 

This,  he  confessed,  would  be  a  great- 
inequality,  should  a  junction  between  both 
fleets  take  place.    Sixty  ships  to  thirty 


public  union  and  public  strength,  and  was  j  did  not  hold  out  any  flattering  prospects 


meant  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  king- 
dom. His  grace  arranged  his  matter  as  he 
had  stated  it  in  his  motion,  -ccmsidering  in 
succession,  America,  Ireland,  and  the 
home  defence. 

In  case,  he  said,  that  the  Manifesto  hn- 
ported  what  it  seemed  to  him  to  import,  an 
actual  and  avowed  declaration  of  intended 
hostititv,  our  situation  in  respect  to  the 
home  defence  was  indeed  tridy  awful.  By 
the  home  defence  he  meant  our  naval 
force  in  the  European  seas.  This,  he 
said,  amounted  in  the  whole  to  31  ships  of 
the  line,  asfinea  fleet,  he  und^tood  from 

tVOL,  XX.] 


of  success;  but  we  must  not  despond.  It 
was  the  duty  of  man  to  struggle  with  dif^ 
Acuities,  to  surmount  them  by  resolution 
and  activity ;  and  whatever  he  was  bound 
to  bear  or  perform  in  his  individual  capa- 
city, he  was  bound  to  bear  or  perform  as 
a  member  of  the  community.  His  grace 
pointed  out  the  means  in  a  very  warm, 
manly,  and  pathetic  manner.  He  spoke 
much  of  the  exertions  of  a  free  people 
engaged  in  a  just  cause.  Every  man,  he 
said,  was  called  upon  in  the  pre^nt  cala- 
mitous situation,  to  assist  by  tiis  purse  or 
in  person.  Those  who  could  fight  musi 
assist  that  way;  those. who  could  pay 
[3L] 
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dbottld  contribute  in  the  maoner  th«^ifero 
best  able.  It  was  a  season  of  peculiar  ur- 
gency; the  means  of  defence  must  be 
correspondent  to  the  present  situation  of 
affiiirs.  Those  who  were  blessed  with  af- 
fluence must  contribute  largely.  When 
the  safety  of  the  state  waa  at  stake,  all  sea- 
ioninff  was  at  an  end.  He  did  not  see, 
Ihougn  we  had  not  money,  why  we  might 
aot  devise  means  to  answer  or  supply  that 
want.  The  people  of  America  nad  no 
money ;  tliey  were  obliged  to  issue  paper, 
by  which  means  they-  had  resisted  the 
whole  force  of  this  country.  WH^  might 
not  Britain,  should  the  nec^sity  of  the 
times  require  it,  do,  to  secure  her  very 
existence,  what  America  had  done  in  de- 
feiiee  of  her  liberties  ? 

He  next  took  notice  of  the  state  of  Ire- 
land ;  well  disposed,  he  allowed,  but  her 
dispositions  much  altered  respecting  her 
political  relation  to  this  country.  There 
were  men  at  all  tiroes  of  enlightened  un- 
derstandiogs  in  that  country,  sufficient  to 
cUscover  the  unwarrantable  claims  exer- 
cised by  Great  Britain  over  Ireland,  parti- 
cularly respecting  the  restrictioBs  laid  on 
trade  and  commerce.  A  pamphlet  had 
been  lately  published,  Rioting  out  the 
injustice  of  those  daims,  m  answer  to  some 
passages  in  sir  William  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries. The  principles  laid  down  hi 
^'the  publication  aUuded  to, 'disclaim  any 
4lependance  on  this  country,  but  what  mfty 
arise  merely  from  an  union  of  interests 
and  power;  and  he  was  firmly  persuaded 
they  were  the  prmciples  of  every  person 
of  property  and  comipoa  sense  throughout 
Irdand.  What  will  be  the  consequence  ? 
We  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  want  the 
cordial  assistance  and  good  will  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  which  is  at  present  so 
extremely  necessary ;  and  when  you  come 
lo  assert  what  they  think  your  uniust 
dttlms^  or  deny  them  what  they  deem  their 
just  rights,  your  lordships  ought  seriou^y 
to  look  forward  to  the  conseouences.  He 
Mxt  represented  Scotland  as  m  an  extreme 
bad  temper,  on  accouat  of  several  internal 
and  external  causes  U  complaint  which 
the  people  there  laboured  under«  The 
conclusion  was^  that  tbe  picture  was  a  me* 
kneholy  one,  so  much  so,  Uiat  he  did  not 
wish  to  draw  it  too  correctly,  much  less  to 
over-charge  it. 

If,  then,  England^  engaged  in  an  un- 
equal contest  with  a  combination  of  power 
apparently  ent^ed  into  for  her  d^truo- 
tion;  if  Ireland  waft  on  the  eve  of  viodi- 
fating  what  obe  uodarstood  to  be  her  na- 


tural and  political  riffbts,  in  case  any  reso' 
lution  longer  to  withhold  them  should  be 
determin^  upon  on  this  side  of  the  water ; 
if  Scotland  was  ripe  for  insurrection ;  if 
our  fortresses  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
our  possessions  in  the  West-Indies  and 
America,  were  at  the  mercy  of  our  ene- 
mies ;  if  the  colonies  were  dissevered  from 
this  country,  and  leagued  with  our  foreigi^ 
foes,  next  to  measures  of  immediate  pre* 
servation,  was  it  not  the  great  secondary 
object  to  endeavour  to  add  to  our  e&ctive 
strength,  in  order  to  protect  ourselvesy 
and  retaliate  on  our  enemies  ? 

He  had  no  doubt  but  that  every  noble 
lord  present  would  instantly  answer  with 
one  voice,  "  If  we  like  the  means.*'  The 
means,  in  his  opinion,  were  very  practical 
ble,  and  of  easy  access.  His  idea  was  to 
change  the  system,  which  has  prevailed  in 
our  councils,  to  abi^adon  the  Americaa 
war,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  collect  the 
great  military  force  now  doine  nothing 
there,  and  employing  it  instantly  against 
our  enemies  (he  meant  Spain)  b<Hh  in 
North  and  South  America.  The  adopting 
some  such  measure  as  this,  if  it  would  not 
be  the  means  of  gaining  America,  wodd 
not  be  the  cause  of  losing  it.  That  coon- 
try  was  already  worse  than  lost.  It  wai  a 
drain  of  treasure,  a  loss  of  some  of  our 
best  blood ;  it  was  the  great  cause  of  divi* 
sion  in  parliament  and  tbe  nation.  If  that 
unfortunate  war  was  once  abandoned,  and 
with  it  the  system  which  ^ave  it  birth,  he 
made  no  doubt  but  that  Britain,  as  she  had 
been  often  before,  would  prove  a  match 
for  the  whole  House  of  Bourbon* 

It  might  be  urged,  that  withdrawing  tbe 
troops,  or  collecting  them  for  the  purpose 
of  employing  them  against  the  common 
enemy,  would  amount  suhstimtially  to  the 
declaring  America  independent.  He  as- 
sured their  lordships,  that  he  had  not  then 
a  single  idea  on  the  subject,  whether  such 
a  declaration  on  our  part  wodd  be  wise  or 
politic.  The  sole  objects  of  his  motion 
were  these ;  to  dter  the  system  on  whidi 
those  councils  have  been  formed,  that  have 
brought  us  into  our  present  calamitous  si- 
tuation ;  and  to  make  the  most  vigorous 
exertions,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  in 
order  to  defeat  the  designs  of  our  enemies. 
The  means  to  obtain  those  objects  were, 
union  at  home,  and  a  general  confidence 
arising  from  the  proposed  change  of  system 
in  those  who  may  be  entrust^  with  the 
conduct  of  public  affiurs.  He  must,  how- 
ever, put  in  one  reservation,  as  well  in 
behalf  of  hiflMdf^aB  applicable  to  the  acgi|r 
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ments  which  he  us^,  that  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  pledge  his  life  and  fortune, 
such  a  pledge  on  hw  part  roust  come  ac- 
companied with  that  species  of  security 
that  is  ever  understood  to  be  the  condition 
tof  BO  sacred  a  trust  He  must  have  one 
grand  test  of  the  wisdom  of  future  roea- 
mreMp  that  of  an  immediate  change  of  the 
ruling  systan.  His  grace  spoke  to  a  great 
"nanety  of  topics,  and  enlarged  upon 
others. 

Viscount  Weymouth  rose,  but  said  not  a 
tittle  in  answer  to  the  noble  duke's  motion. 
He  only  took  notice  of  that  part  of  his 
grace's  speech  which  related  to  the  con> 
duct  of  the  King's  ministers.  In  what 
manner  the  Kings  ministers  might  have 
acted,  was  atpresent  of  little  consequence. 
,  iBpain  had  ahreadv  decided  for  herself,  and 
the  question  fairly^  before  the  House  was, 
whether  the  utmost  exertions  of  this 
country  should  be  made  in  our  own  de- 
fence, and  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  our 
ienemies  i 

The  Earl  of  Shdburne  said,  he  highly 
approved  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
uie  noble  duke,  though  he  was  not  exactly 
prepared  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  mode 
of  collecting  our  force,  or  employing  it 
efibctually ;  but  dits  he  was  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  state  and  condition  of 
America,  and  of  Europe,  was  much 
changed  since  he  gave  his  sentiments 
irespecting  the  proper  conduct  to  be  pur- 
sued respecting  the  former.  As  to  a 
change  m  system,  it  was  become  abso- 
lutely necessary,  as  well  in  point  of  men  as 
measures.  He  meant  those  employed  as 
the  servile  instruments  of  carrying  that 
ruinous  system  into  execution.  The  no- 
minal minister  in  the  other  House,  who 
was  dressed  up,  what  kind  of  a  thin^  was 
he?  He  begged  pardon,  what'kindof  a 
dressed  up  uiing  was  it  ?  Who  were  his 
employers?  What  was  his  business? 
Though  he  did  not,  any  more  than  the 
noble  duke,  wish  to  take  retrospective 
^iews  of  past  calamities,  he  could  not 
avoid  takmg  notice  of  the  use  made  of 
this  tool,  that  of  imposing  on  that  very  re- 
spectable body  of  men  the  country  gentle- 
tnen.  This  thing,  thus  tricked  out,  an- 
swered the  purposes  of  his  creation,  under 
*the  deceitful  appellation  of  a  minister. 
This  phantom  of  a  real  minister  had  led 
the  country  gentlemen  into  a-  war :  he 
had  buoyed  up  their  expectations  with 
hdpes  of  a  revenud*  and  had  persuaded 
them,  by  a  single  vote,  to  give  up  those  ex- 
l^oiatieDs  :  he  had  led  them  into  a  French 


war;  he  had  lately  ins{Hred  them  with 
hopes  of  once  qoore  recovering  America; 
and  finally,  he  had  led  them  into  the  eala* 
mitous  situation  of  being  obliged  to  go  to 
war  with  the  whole  House  of  Bourbon 
allied  with  the  subjects  ef  a  third  part  of 
the  British  empire. 

Who  was  the  next  great  supporter  of 
this  nefarious  and  destructive  system  ?  A 
man  who  never  having  any  regard  to  ntili^ 
tary  honour,  could  not  be  expected  te 
have  very  delicate  feelings  for  that  of  a 
most  able,  brave,  and  experienced  officer ; 
he  meant  the  noble  lord  (G.  Germain)  at 
the  head  of  the  American  department  in 
the  other  House,  in  reference  to  his  con* 
duct  towards  general  (jhrey.  General 
Grrey,  who  took  a  part  in  all  the  aptivie 
operations  of  the  campaign  of  1777  and 
1778,  is  examined  as  a  witness  at  the 
bar  of  the  Committee,  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  Ame^ 
rican  war.  What  happens?  General 
Grey,  who  ffave  the  most  satisfactory,  cor* 
rect,  and  fim  evidence  that  was  ever  given, 
is  let  to  go  out  of  town,  and  in  four  weeks 
afiter,  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
American  departmoity  taking  an  advan- 
tage of  his  absence,  passes,  in  a  precdn^ 
certed  speech,  the  most  ungenerous  and 
ill-founded  censure  on  that  ffentleman. 
He  controverts  his  military  skiU,  he  con** 
demns  his  opinions  as  unfounded  and 
taken  up  upon  trivial  grounds.  He  under* 
takes  to  disprove  his  allegations  even  be* 
fore  a  single  sentence  of  the  testimony  on 
the  other  side  is  heard,  and  that  throudi 
the  channel  of  a  favourite  witness,  wna 
has  already  experienced  the  good  wishes 
of  government,  by  being  appointed  go* 
vemor  of  New  York ;  he  states  conversa- 
tions previously  held  with  general  Robert- 
son as  so  many  proofs  to  the  House  that 
general  Grey  had  given  a  f$ke  or  ignorant 
testimony.  Let  us  contrast  this  conduct 
of  the  noble  lord,  respecting  general 
Robertson,  the  gentleman  I  lately  alluded 
to,  and  that  to  aeut.  colonel  Dixon,  iaie 
first  engineer  on  the  expedition  under  the 
command  of  that  much  injured  gentleman 
sir  William  Howe.  The  noble  lord's  secre* 
tary,  a  very  active  yotmg  man  (Mr.  De 
Grey)  is  sent  with  a  message  from  the 
noble  lord  to  colonel  Dixon,  desiring  tQ 
see  him  immediately.  The  colonel  re^ 
turns  a  manly  and  omcer-like  answer.  He 
lets  his  lordship  know,  that  he  was  just  on 
the  point  of  being  examined  respecting 
the  conduct  erf'  his  commander  in  ctrieT^ 
that  he  was  then  eaUremdy  busy^  being 
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employed  in  arrangiog  such  parts  of  hit 
evidence  as  would  depend  upon  written 
documents,  &c.  but  that  as  soon  as  his 
examination  was  closed,  he  would  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  waiting  on  his  lord- 
ship. Attend  to  the  sequel:  tlie  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  American  depart* 
ment  and  his  secretary,  understanding  that 
the.  colonel's  testimony  was  not  likely  to 
iuTn  out  very  favourably  to  his  lordslup's 
views  and  expectations,  declines  to  have 
him  examined ;  when  the  noble  lord's  in- 
tjentions  are  reported,  the  colonel  imme- 
diately prepares  to  attend  his  duty  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  informs  his  lord- 
ship's secretary  that  he  is  then  ready  to 
wait  on  hira ;  but  a  prospect  of  all  ma- 
nagement being  at  an  end,  he  receives  a 
very  cold  message  from  his  lordship,  im- 
porting that  his  presence  will  be  dispensed 
with.  There  are  the  scandalous  means 
resorted  to,  to  destroy  the  characters  and 
wound  the  honour  of  brave  and  deserving 
officers ;  and  Mich  are  the  arts  made  use 
of  to  seduce  professional  men  to  sacrifice 
at  the  shrine  of  power,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  ends  of  a  wicked  administration ! 

The  other  leading  person  in  this  system 
|8  the  noble  lord  opposite  to  me,  the  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty.  What  have  been 
his  lordship's  ctiief  merits  ?  A  continued 
series  of  delusion  and  imposition;  a  total 
ignorance  and  incapacity  for  the  dbcharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  high  station  he  occu- 
pies 1  and  talents,  unhappily  for  his  coun- 
try, of  such  a  particular  size  and  make,  as 
to  enable  him,  contrary  to  every  ground 
of  substantial  conviction,  to  evade  the 
constitutional  or  parliamentary  effect  of 
proofs  little  short  of  mathematical  demon- 
stration. This,  my  lordsj  is  the  man,  who 
by  his  neglect  and  incapacity,  has  invited 
an  attack  from  France,  which  has  by  its 
consequences  produced  that  Manifesto  on 
your  table. 

But,  my  lords,  I  would  not  stop  short 
at  overthrowing  this  system,  so  far  only  as 
it  related  to  the  ostensible  actors  in  it.  •  I 
would  go  much  further;  I  would  trace  the 
evil  to  its  source.  I  would  drag  into  open 
^ay,  and  to  public  punishment,  its  real 
authors.  I  woufd  extirpate  the  power 
possessed  by  every  different  desctiption  of 
men,  who  compose,  in  their  several  leading 
and  subordinate  capacities,  the  whole  and 
each  respective  part  of  this  traitorous  sys- 
tem. The  lawyers,  the  eommis^  the 
.  derks  in  office,  &c.  I  have  been  informed 
that  one  of  those  comtnis^  who  was  lately 
M.  commissionf  r  to  the  American  Congress 


(Mr.  Eden)  has  had  a  most  ample  pensum 
settled  on  bun  on  the  Irish  establishmettt> 
But  to  return ;  as  I  would  wish  to  have  the 
system  changed,  so  I  would  widi  to  hare 
the  concealed  authors  punished.  The  na- 
tion must  have  satisfaction,  the  day  may  be 
procrastinated,  but  the  enquiry  cannot  be 
prevented;  sooner  or  later  vengeance  wiU 
overtake  these  men  in  their  wic£ed  career. 

He  reminded  their  lordships  how  exactly 
the  sentiments  of  the  noble  duke  req)ecb» 
ing  the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted  <hi 
the  present  occasion,  accorded  with  thoae 
he  had  more  than  once'  taken  the  liberty 
to  statue  to  the  House,  towards  the  cloae 
of  the  last  session.  He  said,  that  the  citv 
of  London  had  ever  maintained  a  conspi- 
cuous situation  in  the  political  history  of 
this  country,  particularly  at  seasons  of 
approaching  danger.  The  city  of  London 
paid  about  the  sixth  part  of  the  whole 
public  revenue :  .but  how  did  the  spirit  of 
this  ruinous  system  operate  upon  tne  city 
of  London  i  After  creating  the  necessity 
of  laying  on  new  taxes,  and  laying  one 
upon  dwelling-houses,  the  noble  lord  at 
the  head  of  the  finances  endeavoured^ 
under  the  colour  of  law,  and  an  extra- 
judicial opinion  of  the  judgesi  to  conviert 
this  dwelling-house  tax  into  a  warehouse* 
as  well  as  a  dwelling-house  tax.  Well, 
what  did  this  great  financier  next  do? 
Contrary  to  every  principle  of  trade  and 
commerce ;  contrary  to  his  own  pretended 
principle  of  laying  taxes  upon  luxuries 
alone ;  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
very  basis  of  the  constitution,  be  laid  a 
tax  upon  warehouses. 

Without  the  system  of  government  was 
changed,  it  was  a  farce  to  talk  of  unani- 
mity, or  while  the  men  who  werO  the 
authors  of  all  our  calamities  remabed  in 
power,  only  to  devise  fresh  mischiefs  and 
perpetuate  them.  He,  for  one,  would 
never  consent  to  pledge  his  life  or  fortune, 
much  less  his  own  hoilour,  and  the  liber- 
ties and  defence  of  his  country,  to  those 
who  had  so  often  misled,  deceived,  and 
betrayed  it.  Which  of  theur  lordships 
would  appoint  a  steward  to  take  care  of 
his  estate,  who  had  no  better  claim  to  hjn 
trust  or  confidence  than  stating  to  hiei, 
**  1  have  tlirown  away,  from  a  corrapt, 
igtiorant,  and  oppressive  disposition,  a 
very  considerable  part  of  its  produce,  in 
harassing  and  vexatious  law-suits ;  I  ba?e 
plundered  ypu  myself,  to  a  very  considor- 
able  amount ;  I  have  lavished  immune 
sums  on  those  who  he?e  ^sojsted  me  ii^ 
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mj  plans  of  oppreasioDy  impoeitioDy  and 
extordoo,  or  in  tcreening  my  villaioies 
from  you.  One  half  of  your  lordship's 
fortone  is  already  lost,  the  other  part  may 
be  preserved ;  your  lordship  is  still  pos- 
SMsed  of  it ;  you  must  keep  it  as  well  as 
you  can,  for  my  conduct  has  brought 
many  demands  on  it,  and  raised  up  many 

^  competitors :  but  you  had  better  never- 
theless continue  your  confidence  in  me, 
for,  as  I  first  assured  your  lordship,  I  will 
give  vou  every  assistance  in  my  power.*' 

His  lordship  highly  applauded  the  noble 
duke's  manly  exhortation  to  union.  He 
perfectly  coincided  with  his  grace,  that  it 
was  union  only  that  could  bring  us  through 
our  present  mfficulties :  but  he  was  well 
pleased  to  observe,  that  the  union  recom- 
mended by  the  noble  duke  was  condi- 
tional ;  that  it  was  to  be  preceded  by  a 
change  o£  system,  consequently  a  change 
of  measures.  He  most  sincerely  bud- 
scribed  to  his  grace's  opinion,  that  our 
salvatioD  depended  sdely  on  pnion,  dnd  if 
united,  that  we  were  fullv  equal  to  resist 
and  defeat  the  deepest  designs  and  most 
vigorous  efforts  of  our  most  desperate 
enemies. 

.  He  begged  leave  to  recall  to  their  lord- 
ships' remembrance,  that  he  had  more 
Ihan  once  in  the  course  of  the  last  session, 
entered  pretty  fullv  into  the  subject  of 
our  ability  to  repel  and  retaliate  on  our 
foreign  enemies,,  and  had  referred  to  in- 
stances drawn  from  our  own  history,  as 
well  as  that  of  other  nations ;  that  he  had 
described  the  state  of  this  country  at  two 
very  critical  periods  indeed,  those  of  the 
reu:n8  of  queen  £li;Eabeth  and  gf  kins 
'mlliam,  and  of  Holland,,  when  surrounded 
by  the  numerous  armies  of  Louis  14,  in 
1672.  The  fate  of  the  Spanish  Armada ' 
was  too  welt  known  to  call  for  any  parti- 
culars, so  was  that  of  our  navy,  after  the 
fight  off  Beachy,  in  1690,  when  the  fleet 
of  France  rode  for  full  two  months  trium- 
phant in  our  channel,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  more  than  one  half  of  the  nation 
were  mistakenly  attached  to  the  cause  of 
a  perjured  tyrant.  Yet  in  none  of  those 
very  trying  situations  did  we  despond. 

"  We  had  still'  great  resources ;  we  could 
vie  with  the  brightest  period  of  our  his- 
tory, in  great  and  respectable  names,  in 
our  fleets  and  armies.  Our  navy,  though 
far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  was  never- 
theless formidable ;  our  armies  numerous 
ai>d  well  discinlmed ;  we  were  still  a  free 
peoplOf  and  tnerefore  had  a  stake  to  lose 
worih  contending  f^r.    His  lordship  en- 


tered into  a  minute  i^rcount  of  the  internal 
state  of  this  country,  when  it  was  threat- 
ened by  the  Spanish  Armada,  which  con- 
tained a  narrative  of  the  several  measures 
queen  Elizabeth  adopted,  the  instructions 
given  at  Tilbury  camp  by  that  princess  to 
the  earl  of  Cumberland,  and  the  different 
precautions  taken  in  the  event  of  a  naval 
defeat,  &c.  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
peat, as  they  so  often  appeared  in  the 
debates  of  last  session. 

His  lordship  again  recurred  to  general 
exhortations  to  union,  for  without  it,  na- 
tional destruction  was  inevitable;  butUiis 
great  basis  of  public  safety  could  never  be 
laid,  but  on  the  ruins  of  that  baleful,  wick- 
ed, ,and  absurd  system  of  politics  which 
had  pervaded  our  councils  for  the  last  18 
ll^ars,  and  which  must  be  out  up  by  the 
^ry  roots ;  till  the  puppet  ministers  were 
driven  from  theur  present,  situations,  and 
the  secret  advisers  dragged  forth  into  op^ 
day,  and  exemplary  and  condign  pumsh- 
ment  inflicted  on  them.  His  lordship 
professed  himself  to  be  of  no  party,  but 
ready  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power,  and 
stand  forth  with  bis  life  and  fortune,  as  he 
deemed  neither  to  be  his  own,  when  his 
country  demanded  them.  There  ought 
to  be  now  but  one  party  in  this  country, 
who  should  distinguish  themselves  solely 
in  its  defence,  with  a  warm,  resolute,  and 
spirited  zeal  for  its  honour.  In  such  it 
party  he  was  ready  that  instant  to  enlist; 
ne  cared  not  who  they  were,  or  of  what 
denomination,  unless  it  was  those  who  had 
t^etrayed  us  into  our  present  calamitous 
situation ;  that  wicked,  unnatural,  and  de- 
structive system  once  dissolved,  he,  for 
one,  had  nothing  to  fear,  he  had  not  a 
single  doubt,  that  should  such^^an  event 
take  place,  the  country  being  again  united, 
would  in  the  end  recover  its  wonted  power, 
dignity,  fame  and  glory. 

lie  begged  leave  to  mention  a  particu- 
lar circumstance  applicable  to  the  subject 
of  debate,  which  respected  an  observation 
or  two  that  fell  from  the  noble  viscount 
who  moved  the  Address.  The  noble  duke 
who  moved  the  amendment  had  well  ob- 
served, that  the  House  ought  to  have  beea 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  com- 

I  plaints  stated  in  the  Manifesto,  which 
umped  together  amounted  in  <the  whole 
to  one  hundred.  No,  said  the  noble  vis- 
count, that  is  totally  unnecessary ;  Spain 
by  her  Manifesto  has  told  us,  that  she  no 
longer  seeks  satisfaction  in  the  way  of  ne- 
soaation— Granted,  that  she  does  not, 
.Will  the  noble  viscount  seriously  attempt 
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to  p^noftde  dm  House,  that  became 
fipain  hat  told  us  she  will  have  recourse  to 
mnoBy  to  procure  that  satisfaction  which 
she  charges  us  with  denying,  that  their 
,  lordships  ought  not  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  motives  which  induced  the  court 
of  Madrid  to  make  this  dernier  appeal  ? 
He  was  ready  to  allow,  that  probably 
Spain  had  long  conceived  an  intention  of 
making  war,  aind  only  waited  for  a  favour* 
Me  opportunity  of  carrying  this  intention 
into  execution ;  for  indeed  the  reasons 
suggested  in  the  Manifesto  appeared  to 
him  little  better  than  mere  pretences,  and 
such  as  the  court  of  Madrid  ^ugfat  to  be 
ashamed  of;  it  was  neverthelew  incum- 
bent upon  ministers  to  give  parliament 
every  satisfaction  relative  to  the  whole 
progress  of  both  the  mediation  and  ncgM 
datwn,  because  parliament  would  oe' 
better  enabled  to  decide  and  pronounce 
inth  certainty  on  their  ttuth  or  falsity. 

After  taking  great  pains  to  shew  the 
propriety  of  mmisters,  even  if  for  no  other 
reason  but  that  of  defending  themselves 
against  some  harsh  expressions  personally 
pointed  at  them  in  the  Manifesto,  laying 
the  state  ef  the  negocittion  before  the 
House,  he  made  a  few  observations  on 
another  reason  urged  by  the  noble  vis- 
fount,  which  was,  that  sudi  a  disclosure 
would  not  be  proper  till  lord  Grantham 
should  return  from  the  court  of  Madrid. 
First,  in  point  of  time,  just  at  the  eve  of  a 
prorogation;  secondlvy  what  could  lord 
GranUiam  tell,  when  he  did  arrive  ?  Not 
a  syllable  more  than  was  contained  in  the 
papers  on  the  table.  It  was  therefore  to 
the  last  degree  absurd  thus  to  amuse  or 
impose  upon  the  House  so  flimsy  an  apo- 
logy. What  information  had  the  otner 
noble  viscount  (Stormont)  or  ministers 
given  their  lordships,  since  his  lordship's 
return  from  the  court  of  Versailles,  thoueh 
full  15  months  had  elapsed?  What  did 
he  know,  or  what  had  he  told,  but  that  be 
had  informed  ministers  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  America  in  the  various 
^ages  of  its  proeress  to  its  final  comple- 
tion ?  And  howhad  ministers  acted  ?  By 
denying  in  one  House  that  they  had  any 
information,  and  in  this,  owning  they  re- 
ceived it,  but  did  not  believe  it. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisie  said  a  few  words 
in  reply  to  the  noble  lord,  and  charged 
several  oaits  of  his  lordship's  speech,  with 
being  i^aught  with  maledictory  express 
sions  reflecting  on  several  noble  persons 
and  others,  who,  being  absent,  were  not 
injt  sitttatton  to  defend  themselves. 


The  Duke,  of  Chanths  said,  that  he  be- 
lieved our  misfortunes  originated  from 
other  causes  than  those  ascribed  by  the 
noble  earl  who  spoke  lately.  Hb  grace' 
spoke  of  the  public  and  private  virtues  of 
his  Majesty,  and  contended,  that  minia* 
ters  were  far  from  deserving  the  very  gross 
charges  which  had  been  made  against 
them  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

Lord  Stormont  said,  that  the  noble 
duke's  amendment,  if  he  understood  it 
properly,  went  to  a  withdrawing  our  fle^ 
and  armies  fVom  America.  The  words 
did  not  express  that  precisely ;  but,  froos 
the  tenor  of  the  noble  duke's  speech,  be 
presumed  he  was  warranted  in  putting 
upon  them  that  interpretation :  he  alludea 
particularly  to  the  words,  a  due  exertion 
of  the  force,  and  his  recommending  in  his 
speech  to  collect  it,  in  order  to  be  em- 
ployed against  the  common  enemy,  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  He  would  not  make 
any  distinction,  whether  recalling  the 
troops  would  be  in  fact  declaring  America 
independent :  but  he  would  tell  the  noUe 
duke  fairly,  what  were  his  grounds  of 
dissent  to. any  such  proposition.  In  one 
of  the  private  articles  of  the  treaty,  signed 
in  February,  1778,  between  France  and 
the  Congress  delegates,  it  is  spedalfy 
provided,  that  the  colonies  and  France 
shall  never  agree  to  any  terms,  till  te 
former  is  aclmowledged  mdependent  by 
Great  Britain.  What,  then,  will  be  the 
consequence,  should  the  troops  be  recall^ 
ed,  but  that  America,  bound  by  the  secret 
article,  can  never  treat  with  the  noother 
countiy,  till  she  is  declared  independent  ? 
This  was  the  real  cause  why  we  were  not 
at  peace  both  with  France  and  Spaiii. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond^  after  havii^ 
openly  declared  that  his  amendment  went 
really  to  the  withdrawing  the  troops  from 
America,  entered  into  a  defence  of  the 
propriety  of  that  measure,  in  all  its  partly 
as  connected  with  the  state  of  the  nation; 
and  professing,  diat  he  save  up  all  eicpec- 
tations  of  unanimity  at  home,  or  aueoefis^ 
which  could  in  the  nature  of  things  never 
take  place,  till  preceded  by  a  change  of 
sj^tem,  his  grace  concluded  with  infonn^ 
ing  their  lordships,  that  he  would  immcf- 
diately  set  off  for  the  country,  and  put  oA 
a  red  coat,  and  there,  *as  the  last  proof  of 
his  sincere  attachment  to  his  countryi 
meet  its  enemies  in  the  field,  and  perish 
in  its  defence,  or  triumph  in  their  cyscom^ 
fiture. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Am^nd* 
men^:  Contents  32;  Not  Contents  57«    '^ 
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Protest  against  the  Refection  of  an 
Amendment  to  the  Address  on  the  Spanish 
Mani/esto.2  The  following  Protest  was 
entered : 

**  Dissentient* 

**  Isty  Because  the  Amendment  pro- 
posed, .  recommending  to  his  Majesty  a 
change  of  system  in  the  principles  and 
conduct  of  tne  war,  appears  to  us  to  bo 
warranted  by  every  consideration  yhvch 
prudence  and  experience  can  suggest,  and 
to  be  called  for  by  the  extreme  magnitude 
of  the  dangers  wnich  surround  us.  The 
formal  surrender  of  all  ri^ht  to  tax  North 
America,  proposed  by  the  very  same  mi- 
nisters who,  at  tjie  expence  of  50,000 
lives,  and  SO  millions  ot  money,  had  for 
three  years  successively  attempted  to 
establish  this  claim,  necessarily  proves 
either  that  those  principles  of  legislation, 
which  they  had  thus  asserted  and  thus 
abandoned,  were  unjust  in  themseWes,  or 
that  the  whole  power  of  Great  Britain, 
under  their  conduct,  was  unable  to  effec- 
tuate a  reasonable  dependency  of  its  own 
colonies.  A  dilemma,  dishonourable  to 
them,  and  ruinous  to  us ;  and  which,  what- 
ever side  is  taken,  proves  them  wholly  un- 
Reserving  of  the  future  confidence  of  a 
sovereign  and  a  people,  whose  implicit 
trust  in  them  (the  largest  which  was  ever 
reposed  in  ministers  by  any  king  or  any 
^Uon)  they  have  abused  in  a  manner  of 
which  the  records  of  parliament,  and  the 
calamities  of  the  nation,  are  but  too  faith- 
ful witnesses. 

5*  If,  with  the  whole  force  of  Great  Bri- 
tain  and  Ireland,^  aided  by  the  most  lavish 
grants,  assisted  by  30,000  Germans,  un- 
obstructed for  a  long  time  by  any  foreign 
power,  the^  have  iisuled  in  three  cam. 
paiffus  against  the  unprepared  provinces 
of  North  America,  we  should  hold  our- 
felves  unworthy  of  all  trust,  if  we  were 
willing  to  confide  in  those  abilities  which 
have  totally  fisdled  in  the  single  contest 
with  the  colonies,  for  rescuing  us  from  the 
united  and  fresh  efforts  of  France  and 
Spain,  in  addition  to  the  successful  re- 
aistance  of  North  America. 

*'  In  such  a  situation,  a  change  of 
9ptem  appears  to  us  to  be  our  indispen- 
sable duty  to  advise.  We  have  considered 
such  a  change  as  the  only  means  of  pro* 
curing  that  union  of  councils,  that  volun- 
tary efert  of  every  individual  in  the 
empire,  which  is  necessary  to  be  called 
forth  in  this  hour  of  danger.  We  have 
WuUljjconcucred  in  asmcere  o&r  of  our 
^ei  and  fortuoes,  in  support  of  bis  Ma-' 


jes^  against  the  attacks  of  his  enemie9.c 
Those  valuable  pledges,  both  of  what  ia 
our  own  personally,  and  of  what  belonga 
to  our  fellow  citizens,  (which  ought  to  be 
and  are  no  less  dear  to  us)  give  us  a  full 
right  to  claim  and  demand  some  better 
security  for  their  being  employed  with 
judgment  and  ^effsct,  for  the  purposes  for 
which  we  ofier  them,  than  can  be  derived 
from  the  opinions  in  which  all  mankind 
concur,  of  the  total  want  of  capacity  of 
his  Majesty's  ministers. 

**  We  have  avoided  recommending  any 
specific  measures,  in  order  not  to  eml^ar- 
rass  government  in  a  moment  of  such  difr 
ficulty.  But  we  have  no  scruple  in  de- 
claring, that  whatever  may  be  the  future 
conduct  of  Great  Britain  with  respect  to 
America,  the  collecting  our  force  at  a 
proper  time  to  resist  and  to  annoy  our 
natural  rivals  and  ancient  enemies,  seems 
to  us  beyond  a  doubt  to  be  proper  and 
expedient. 

*^  2dlv,  We  think  thia  advice  the  more 
seasonable,  because  we  know  the  obstinate 
attachment  of  the  ministers  to  that  unfor- 
tunate system,  from  the  fatal  predilectiod 
to  which,  they  have  su&red  the  safety  of 
the  state  to  l>e  endangered,  and  the  naval . 
strength  of  our  powenul,  jealous,  and  na« 
tural  rivals  to  grow  under  their  eyes^ 
without  tfie  least  attempt  to  interrupt  it, 
until  it  had  arrived  at  its  present  alanmog 
magnitude,  and  hostile  direction. 

<<  Sdlvy  This  plan  appears  to  us  stroqgly 
enforced  by  the  melancholy  condition  in 
which  the  misconduct  and  criminal  neg- 
lects of  the  ministers  have  placed  us* 
Our  best  resources  wasted  and  consumed ; 
the  British  empire  rent  asunder ;  a  com- 
bination of  the  most  powerful  nations 
formed  against  us,  with  a  naval  superiority 
both  in  number  of  ships  and  alacrity  of 
preparation.  And  this  country  now,  for 
the  first  time,  left  entirely  exposed,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  single  ally;  we  should 
diink  ourselves  partakers  in  the  offences 
of  the  ministers,  and  accessaries  to  our 
own  destruction,  if  we  neglected  any  pos- 
sible means  of  securing  a  proper  applica- 
tion of  all  the  force  we  have  lefl,  from  a 
blind  confidence  in  persons,  on  whose 
account  no  nation  in  Europe  will  have  any 
confidence  in  us.  A  manly  disposition  in 
parliament  to  apply  the  national  wisdom 
to  the  6ure  of  the  national,  distempers, 
would  restore  our  credit  and  reputation 
abroad,  and  induce  foreign,  nations  to 
court  that  alliance  which  now  they  fly 
from;  would  inyigorate.  our  eK^rtioos  at 
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home^  and  call  forth  ilte  full  operation  of 
that  British  spirit  which  has  so  often, 
under  the  direction  of  wise  counsel  and  a 
protecting  Providence,  proved  superior  to 
numbers,  but  which  can  have  no  existence 
but  from  a  well  founded  opinion,  that  it  is 
to  be  exerted  under  ministers  and  com- 
manders who  possess  the  esteem  and  af- 
fection of  the  people. 

**  We  have  m  vain  called  for  some  plan 
on  which  to  build  better  hopes,  or  for 
some  reason  for  adhering  to  the  present 
system. 

**  We  h^ve  in  vain  requested  to  know 
what  have  been  the  circumstances  of  the 
mediation,  what  are  the  grievances  com- 
plained of  by  the  Spanish  court,  in  order 
that  we  may  weigh  the  justice  of  that  war 
in  which  we  are  going  to  engage:  on 
which  foundation  luone  we  can  rely  for 
the  protection  of  Providence. 

«<  We  have  urged  the  necessity  of  the 
great  council  of  tne  nation  continuing  to 
sit,  that  his  Majesty  may  not  be  deprived 
of  the  advice  of  parliament  in  such  a,  diffi- 
cult crisis. 

**  All  these  representations  have  been 
met  with  a  sullen  and  unsatisfactory  si- 
lence ;  which  gives  us  but  too  much  reason 
to  conclude,  that  ministers  mean  to  per- 
severe in  that  unhappy  course  yhich  has 
been  the  cause  of  all  our  misfortunes. 
After  doine  our  utmost  to  awaken  the 
House  to  a  better  sense  of  thines,  we  take 
this  method  of  clearing  ourselves  of  the 
consequences    which    must   result   from 

the  continuance  of  such  measures. 

(Signed J — Richmond,  Manchester,  Aber- 
gavenny, Effingham,  Derby,  Fer- 
rers, De  Ferrars,  King,  Harcourt, 
Portland,  Rockingham,  Radnor, 
Scarborough,  Coventry,  Ponsonby, 
Hereford,  Devonshire,  Foley,  Egre- 
'  mont,  Fitzwilliam,  Beaulieu." 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  King's 
Message  respecting  the  Spanish  Manifesto.^ 
June  16.  Lord  North  said,  that  count 
d'Almodovar,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
had  just  delivered  to  lord  Weymouth  a 
Manifesto  from  Uie  court  of  Spain,  which, 
with  a  Message  from  his  Majesty,  he 
should  lay  before  the  House  to-morrow. 
The  ambassador,  he  said,  was  recalled; 

Mr.  Burke  reminded  the  noble  lord  in 
particular,  and  the  ministerial  side  in  ge- 
neral, how  light  they  had  made  of  the 
probability  of  such  an  event.  Whenever 
we  have  talked  of  a  Spanish  war,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  France  and  America, 


with  what  contempt  have  the  ministry 
heard  it!  With  what  scorn  have  they 
scouted  the  very  idea  i  Good  God  J  with 
what  joy  have  they  triumphed  as  it  were 
in  our  ignorance  and  folly !  Spain,  we  were 
told,  time  after  time,  could  have  no  in- 
terest in  joining  our  enemies.  Spain  had 
colom'es  of  her  own,  and  would  not  set  so 
bad  an  example,  as  to  succour  or  aid  those 
rebellious  ones  of  America:  besides  that, 
Spain  was  naturally  inclined  to  beat  peace 
with  Great  Britain.  In  fine,  the  sincerity 
of  that  power  was  deemed  of  a  fixed  and 
lasting  nature,  and  all  suspicions  to  the 
contrary  were  treated  as  ridiculous.  Sadi 
has  been  the  constant  and  invariable  lan- 
guage on  the  part  of  government.  Oh, 
Sir,  how  have  we  been  deceived!  *How 
have  we  slept  night  after  night,  and  dreamt 
of  the  faith  of  Spain!  'How  long  have 
ministry  retired  to  their  beds,  full  ofwhole- 
some  advice  and  admonition  on  that  pre- 
carious point,  and  waked  morning  after 
morning  trumpeting  out  their  assurances 
of,  the  pacific  disposition  of  Spain !  The 
court  of  Spain,  they  have  bad  the  effirontery 
to  repeat  again  and  again,  would  be  ruined 
by  a  war.  We  knew  the  interest  of 
Spain  better  than  she  did  herself;  and  mt^ 
nisters  must  turn  politicians  for  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  and  presume  to  point  out, 
while  they  could  not  manage  their  own  af* 
fairs,  what  would  be  to  her  advantage  and 
what  would  not.  But  now  the  unhappy, 
the  dangerous  crisis  is  arrived  which  they 
were  cautioned  against.  Oh,  Sir,  what  a 
long  and  dismal,  what  a  dark  and  sad  night 
has  this  session  been,  to  leave  us  at  the 
end  of  it  engaged  in  war  with  the  House 
of  Bourbon, rand  America  joined  to  her 
against  usi  And  how  will  ministry  pre- 
sume to  exculpate  themselves  ?  Was  there 
nothing  to  incline  them  to  expect  this  ma» 
nifesto  ?  Had  they  no  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  aid  Spain  has  been  giving^ to  France, 
and  the  encouragement  shewn  to  the  ships 
and  trade  of  America.  Whichever  way 
we  consider  this,  they  are  eoually  culpa- 
ble* If  they  really  knew'tnat  we  wefe 
exposed  to  the  necessity  of  a  Spanish  war, 
they  are  not  to  be  excused  tor  their  si- 
lence, and  if  they  did  not,  they  equally 
deserve  punishment  for  their  monstrous 
ignorance  and  want  of  information.  He 
was  here  called  to  order  by 

The  Speaker,  who  asked  if  he  had  any 
motion  to  make ;  if  not,  he  could  not  soffit 
him  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Burke  said ;  Sir,  I  could  make  a  mo- 
tion ;  the  impeachment  of  the  mimster 
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(potBtkig  to  lord  North )  would  be  a  very 
proper  one.  Many  loemben  cried  otte 
Move !  move !  which  was  contiDued  for  a 
considerable  ttifie.  Mr.  Hurke  attempted 
to  proceed,  the  Speaker  called  to  order, 
and  the  whole  House  was  in  confusioo. 
When  the  tumult  subsided, 

Lord  George  CavendishiM  theSpeaker, 
Ihat  he  did  wrong  in  eainne  the  hon.  gen^ 
tleman  to  order,  as  he  could  not,  before  he 
had  done  speaking,  tell  whether  he  bad  a 
motion  to  make  or  not. 

Mr.  Uaker  said  the  same,  and  added, 
that  if  any  gentleman  sat  down,  after 
•peaking,  without  a  motion,  he  was  not  to 
hear  any  member  follow  him ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  hear  a  member  entirely  out^  be* 
fore  he  asked  him  whether  he  had  any 
^u^sttoh. 

Mr.  Turner  said,  he  wasifor  impeaching 
the  minister. 

The  Speaker  again  applied  himself  to 
Mr*  Burke,  and  said,  all  he  wanted  to  know 
irasi  whedier  he  had  a  question  to  put  or 

Lord  North  now  rose  again,  to  give  it 

-as  his  opinion,  that  any  motion  from  the 

hon.  gentleman  would  come  before  the 

House  more  properly  to-morrow  after  the 

King's  message. 

"  Mr.  Burlce  now  informed  the  chair  that 
he  had  a  motion  to  make.  It  was  **  That 
the  House  should  immediately  form  itself 
into  a  committee  to  take  into  consideration 
(he  state  of  the  nation.''  Before  we  talked 
of  making  war  against  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon, it  was  necessary  for  us  to  see  what 
means  we  had  left  for  that  purpose,  and  a 
«tili  more  important  thing  to  be  thought 
of  was,  whether  the  present  ministers  were 
persons  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  this  additional  war.  He  reminded 
the  House  what  a  shout  of  applause  had 
taken  place^  when  the  noble  lord,  some 
little  time  ago,  told  the  House  of  the  cool- 
ness that  subsisted  between  France  and 
America,  whereas  the  latter  power  was 
n'ow  joined  by  the  other  branch  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon. 

Mr.  Hartkff  seconded  the  motion. 

Colonel  Barire  began  by  remarking  to 
Ae  chair,  that  he  had  done  wrong,  though 
not  inteDtionally  he  was  sure,  in  calling 
the  hon.  member  to  order.  The  ancient 
usage  of  parliament,  he  said,  was  to  su&r 
the  members  to  speak  at  large  without  any 
Bsotion  ^before  them,  and  that  the  Speaker 
•vould  frame  a  ouestion  from  wlmt  had 
heen  said.  .Bat  if  the  hon.  member  had 
broken  throOgh  the  order  of  tbe^  Hoose^ 

tVOL.  XX.] 


the  cofonel  contended,  that  itliadbeen  iw 
a  case  the  most  meritorious  that  could  be 
imagined.  He  then  remarked  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  minister.  I  saw  the  noble* 
lord  Come  into  the  House :  he  passed  me»t 
and  1  declare  from  my  soul,  that  I  could 
not  believe  a  titjtie  of  the  Spanish  Mani*^ 
festo,  for  the  ntble  lord  had  a  broad  smile 
on  his  countenance.  1  think  I  never  saw 
him  look  more  cheerful.  There  was  not  a^ 
feature  about  him  that  was  not  brig]^:enedj 
up.  I  declare  to  God  I  thought  he  had 
come  down  to  communicate  some  joyful' 
news,  some  glifd  tidings,  some  new  victory 
to  grace  the  annals  of  ministry,  for  I  did' 
not  think  it-  was  in  human  nature  to  wear 
such  a  face  in-  such  a  time  of  public  cala* 
mity,  and  especially  when  the  noble  lord 
himself  has  brought  us  into 'it.  The  co- 
lonel observed,  that  wit  and  hmnour  had^ 
often  served  the  nqble  lord,  but  advised 
him  not  to  have  recourse  to  eitlier  in  the 
present  instance,  and  concluded  by  de- 
claring it  as  his  firm  belief,  that  there  was* 
a  strange,  unnatural  kind  oS  infiuence  lurk- 
ing somewhere,  tliat  would  bring  the  sove- 
reign to  disgrace  and  ruin. 

Lord  North  did  not  know  that  he  had 
worn  any  particular  stnile  at  his  entermg> 
the  House,  and  if  he  did,  a  grsrve  or  me* 
lancholy  brow  was  not  a  look  best  suited) 
to. times  of  danger.  Englishmen  weise  to: 
feel  like  Englishmen,  and  not  tobeeasilyf 
sunk  down.  The  Spanish  ambassador  haa^- 
indeed,  delivered  a  Manifesto  of  a  very; 
hostile  nature.  It  would  be  translated^ 
this  day,  and  presented  to  the  House,  batr 
gentlemen  were  not  to  be  aunkttown,  iai^ 
the  event  had  been  long  looked  for. 

S\T  GJ  SoMle  said,  he  should  not' take 
upon  him  to  tell  the  noble  lord  what  ooun^> 
tenance  he  ought  to  wear  at  proper  time%^ 
but  he  really  thought  with  his  worthy* 
friend,  the  colonel,  &at  he  had  some  good^ 
news  to  impart,  he  looked  so  cheerful  and'  - 
pleasant.  He  did  not  meai^,  be  said,  to  go' 
into  an  enquiry  how. far  the imnister  was) 
culpable  or  not;  bat  he  must  tell  him, 
that  we  had  all  our  misfbrtunes  brooght^ 
upon  us  during  his  administration;  and^ 
with  respeot  to  his  saying  that  the  war  we' 
were  upon  the  eve  of  with  Spain,  was  art 
event  long  looked  for,  he  was  surprised  in- 
deed to  hear  it  from  the  noble  lord,  who,, 
not  24>  hours  ago,  had  heard  it>  asserted' 
without  giving  the  least  information  whe- 
ther it' was  true  or  not ;  nay,  he  had  in  a^ 
manner  denied  it,  by  a  shake  of  the  head. 

Lord  John  Cavendish  earnestly  solicited 
Mr.  Burke,  to  withdraw  his  motidn;  for  h« 
^     t3M] 
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WIS  against  haviDg  aoy  molion  before  the 
House  till  the  present  ministers  were 
brought  to  punishfoent.  By  puntshment, 
he  did  not  mean  a  partial  one,  he  meant 
Buch  a  one  as  should  go  as  far  as  it  odght. 
As  to  himself,  he  hoped  lie  was  to  be 
thought  a  moderate  man.  He.  would  ex- 
pend his  fortune  and  hazard  his  life  against 
the  natural  enemies  of  his  country,  and  he 
would  do  as  much  to  bring  ministry  to  their 
deserts. 

Mr.  Turner  declared  that  he  would  op- 
pose the  granting  any  money,  or  goin^  into 
any  measures,  till  the  present  adroinistra- 
tjon  were  first  dealt  with  as  they  ought  to 
be.  Mr,  Baker  said  the  same.  After 
which  Mr.  Burke  withdrew  his  motion. 

June  17.  Lord  North  presented  a'Mes- 
aage  from  his  Majesty  similar  to  the  one 
presented  to  the  Lords  [see  p.  8761 ;  to- 

Sther  with  a  cop^  of  the  Spanish  Mani- 
to.    Af^  which  his  lordship  moved 
Uie  following  Address : 

<<  Most  gracious  Sovereign ; 

**  We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  in  parliament  assembled,  return 
our  humble  thanks  to  your  Majesty,  for 
the  communication  of  the  paper  delivered 
to  lord  viscount  Weymouth  by  the  ambas- 
.  aador  of  the  king.  of'^Spain,  which  we  can- 
not but  consider  as  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance  to  your  Majesty's  crown  and 
people ;  and  for  acquainting  us,  that,  in 
Cionsequence  of  this  hostile  declaration, 
jFour  Majesty  has  found  yourself  obliged 
to  give  orders  to  your  ambassador  to  with- 
draw from  that  court. 
'  **  Among  the  many  proofs  we  have  re- 
ceived of  your  Majesnr's  constant  care 
l^ld  concern  for  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  your  people,  your  Majesty^s  aeclara- 
tion  of  your  sincere  desire  to  preserve  and 
to  cultivate  peace  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  court  of  Spain  cannot  fail  to  in- 
spire us  with  the  aighest  sentiments  of 
ffitititude  and  attachment:  and  we  beg 
leave  to  assure  your  Majesty,  that,  ani- 
mated by  your  Majesty's  example,  we  will, 
with  unshaken  fidelity  and  resolution,  and 
with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  stand  by  and 
aubport  your  Majesty  in  resisting  and  re- 
pelling all  the  hostile  designs  and  attempts 
of  your  enemies  against  the  honour  of 
jrour  crown,  and  the  rights  and  common 
interests  of  all  your  subjects." 

This  Address  was  agreed  to  nem.  con. 

JLari  John   Cavendish   then    moved, 


**  That  an  humble  Address  b^  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  that  his  Majesty  will  give 
hnmediate  orders  so  to  collect  toad  dispois 
his  fleets  and  armies,  as  may  enable  hit 
Majesty  to  exert'  the  whole  force  of  this 
country  against  the  united  powers  of  tbt 
House  of  Bourbon." 

Mr.  Jenkinson,  asked,  if  the  wordi 
<<  whole  force"  were  meant  to  include  the 
force  in  America;  and  being  answered 
that  they  did,  he  moved  to  ad^m. 

Mr.  T.  Townskend  approved  of  tbt 
noble  lord's  motion,  whether  it  meant  to 
include  the  force  in  America  or  not :  rat- 
nisters  might  put  that  construction  upon  it 
and  act  accordingly;  and  it  would  be 
happy  for  them  and  Uiis  country  if  they 
did. 

Mr.  Burke  spoke  in  support  of  the  Ad> 
dress,  because*  he  constdered  it  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  the  war  in  AmericSt 
while  we  were  engaged  in  a  war  with 
France  and  Spain.  The  British  domi- 
nions in  Europe  were  now  at  stake,  and 
therefore  the  whole  of  the  British  force 
should  be  in  Europe  to  defend  them,  and 
attack  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Eliis  said,  the  force  in  North  Ame- 
rica must  not  be  withdrawn,  because  it 
would  be  leaving  those  people  in  America 
defenceless,  who  have  declared  for  the 
King. 

Mr.  Dundat  said  the  same,  and  called 
upon  lord  Howe  and  admiral  Keppel  to 
otter  their  services,  which  he  was  certaia 
the  present  ministers  would  accept  of. 

Lord  ^tt/^^/fy  apologized  to  the  Hoosa 
for  attempting  to  collect  its  attention  on 
so  insignificant  an  individual  as  himself| 
but  concerned  as  he  felt  himself  for  thf 
welfare  of  his  country  at  this  alarming 
crisis,  he  could  not  help  seconding  a  hint 
which  fell  firom  a  learned  gentleman  below 
him,  that  the  noble  viscount  who  had  so 
ably  acquitted  himself  in  his  professions! 
character  in  America,  and  a  worthy  and 
respectable  admiral  in  his  eye,  wfacitt  bt 
personally  knew  and  respected,  would 
offer  their  services  to  their  country  at  this 
moment.  He  said,  he  had  some  propertv 
at  stake,  which  might  eventually  be  mocn 
greater,  and  whi(£  led  him  to  wish  that 
Uiey  were  now  at  the  head  of  the  fleet 
With  respect  to  the  motion  of  the  nobis 
lord  he  should  certainly  vote  for  it,  as  he 
was  quite  sick  c^  America,  and  was  de« 
sirous  of  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying our  troops,  now  inactive  tbere^ 
against  our  perfidioua  enemieMf  the  House 
ofBourbofi.  ^^  * 
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Mr.  Eden  said,  be  could  not  approve  of 
the  Address,  because  it  professed  to  pre- 
acribe  to  his  Majesty  a  partial  and  par- 
ticular mode  of  coodiicting  a  very  com- 
plicated war ;  that  such  advice,  whether 
fight  or  wrong,  ouffht  not  to  be  given  in 
the  open  council  ot  the  nation,  which  was 
^ery  ill  suited  to  charge  itself  with  the 
executive  conduct  of  an  emergency  like 
the  present ;  that,  at  least  such  advice  can 
onl^  amount  to  a  superfluous  recommen- 
dation to  ministers  to  do  their  duty ;  for 
Che  due  and  wise  performance  of  which, 
She  constitution  had  already  made  them 
responsible:  that,  however,  iie  thought 
the  advice  «wrong  in  its  purport,  because, 
though  ia  particular  seasons,  and  for  par- 
ticular purposes,  it  might  be  eligible  to 
4q>ply  a  part  of  the  present  Americap 
force  on  services  distant  from  our  colo- 
nists, it  would  never  be  either  eligible  or 
neeessanr  this  campaign  to  withdraw  the 
whole  of  that  force  from  the  maintenance 
of  our  possessions,  and  the  protection  of 
our  friends ;  least  of  all  coula  it  be  either 
eligible  or  necessary  to  announce  such  an 
Intention  to  our  various  enemies,  and  to 
put  into  their  hands  all  the  advantages  to 
be  drawn  from  the  foreknowledge  of  it« 
,  He  approved  the  mode  of  resisting  the 
notion  by  an  adjournment  in  preference 
to  a  negative,  because  \f  it  was  wrong  to 
declare  to  our  enemies  what  we  would  do, 
•at  was  also  wrong,  though  in  an  inferior 
degree,  to  dechure  what  we  would  not  do. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion  of 
adjournment:  Yeas  156;  Noes  80. 

The  King^s  Aruxoer,'^  His  Majesty  re- 
turned this  Answer. 

*^  Gentlemen ; 
**  This  unanimous  and  affectionate  Ad- 
dress afibrds  roe  the  truest  satis&ction, 
and  demands  my  particular  thanks :  the 
sealous  and  firm  support  of  my  faithful 
Commons,  at  this  important  crisis,  must 
give  the  greatest  weignt  and  effect  to  my 
axerticms  of  the  national  force.  1  can  en- 
tertain no  fear  of  the  desiens  or  the  en- 
terprises of  my  enemies,  i^ilst  I  stand  at 
the  head  of  a  free,  brave,  and  united 
people." 

Mr.  Hartiey*t  MciHanfor  ReconcXatim 
^h  America.^  June  22.  Mr.  David' 
HarUeifsaidi  I  have  waited  with  much 
anxiety  and  impatience  through  the  course 
of  the  present  session,  in  expectation,  that 
•one  propositions  for  peace,  between  this 


country  and  America,  would  have  been 
offered  to  the  consideration  of  parliament. 
A  very  general  report  has  prevailed  for 
some  months  past,  that  some  negociatiofi 
towards  peace  has  been  set  on  foot,  under 
the  mediation  of  the  court  of  Spain.  I 
confess  to  you,  Sir;  that  when  I  heard 
that  the  court  of  Spain  was  to  be  the  me- 
diator, J  did  not  form  to  myself  any  favour* 
able  omen  of  success  from  such  a  media- 
tion ;  neither  does  it  afford  any  favour£d)la 
opinion  of  the  conduct  of  administration, 
that  they  have  suftered  themselves  to  be 
amused  with  the  pretences  of  that  court 
upon  such  a  subject.  It  amounts  to  con* 
viction  of  insincerity  in  themselves  towarda 
peace,  if  they  have  employed  their  tima 
no  better ;  for  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
they  might  have  found  a  better  employ- 
ment for  their  time  and  attention,  if  they 
had  been  so  disposed.  I  am  bold  to  say 
this,  because  I  speak  what  I  know.  Mn 
nisters  were  not  ignorant  where  they  might 
have  negociated  an  honourable  and  sincere 
peace,  but  they  have  rejected  and  refused 
thit  opportunity,  which  perhaps  may  never 
occur  again. 

Sir,  it  is  upon  the  subject  of  this  fiUla* 
dous  jiegooiation  with  Spain,  which  tiie 
ministers  of  this  country  nave  so  meanly 
submitted  to;  and  likewise  upon  their  re- 
fusal of  other  teems  honourable  to  this 
country  andequitable  in  themselves,  which 
were  ofiered  to  them  but  refused  on  th&t 
part,  (and  which  I  shall  this  day  lay  before' 
you)  that  1  rise  now  to  trouble  you.  I 
must  beg  your  favourable  attention,  not 
only  as  upon  a  matter  of  great  public  im- 
portance, but  likewise  your  indulgence 
particularly  to  myself,  as  having  been  the 
person  through  whose  hand  that  negocia- 
tion  passed  which  mi^ht  have  procurecl 
peace,  but  which  ministers  have  diouffht 
proper  to  reject.  I  think  myself  caileA 
upon  by  every  tie  of  duty  to  my  country, 
and  by  every  conskleration  of  prudence  to 
myself,  to  lay  this  transaction  before  ^rou. 
My  reason  for  so  dobg  is  evident ;  it  ia 
ta  discharge  myself  to  my  countrv  of  any 
concealment  in  a  matter  of  such  deep  im- 
portance,  in  which  perhaps  the  fate  of 
many  countries  and  the  lives  of  many  thou* 
sands  may  be  involved.  In  civil  commo- 
tions and  in  greit  national  wars  those  mei^ 
take  great  responsibilities  upon  themselves 
who  refuse  profiers  of  accommodation. 
They  diarge  themselves  with  all  the  con- 
sequences whidi  may  afterwards  afiect 
their  country  by  such  refusal.  However 
other  memmgr  think  upoa  this  subjactyil 
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•never  ahtll  be  said  of  iDe»  that  knowing  of 
pracUeable  terms  of  peace  I  htd  secreled 
that  knowledge  from  my  cottoiry.  I 
therefore  feel  myself  compeUed  td  ky 
bdore  this  House  and  my  country,  the 
atate  of  those  terms  which  his  Majesty's 
iniuisters  have  taken  upon  themsaWes  to 
jrefuse,  although  they  knew  at  the  sane 
time  that  they  would  have  laid  a  sure 
foundation  for  a  solid  and  permaaeDt  peace. 
I  wish  the  public,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
informed  of  the  state  of  the  prelended  ne- 
gociation  for  peace,  under  the  auspices  of 
«  branch  of  tne  House  (A  fiourbon,  that 
^ey  may  confront  that  negociation  with 
the  terms  of  the  other,  which,  as  having 
been  concerned  therein,  I  know  to  have 
been  honourable,  equiti^le,  and  practica- 
Jble,  and  to  haye  bcuen  conducteu  on  one 
part,  at  least,  in  sincerity  and  good  faith, 
though  rejected  by  a  Bntisli  ministry. 

6ir,  it  happened  some  mouths  ago  to 
fall  to  my  lot  to  have  the  negociation  for 
the  exchange  of  British  and  American  pri- 
aoners  pass  through  my  hands.  Having 
nothing  so  anxiously  at  heart  as  the  dJiire 
of  abating  all  the  miseries  of  war,  it  may 
be  easily  imagined  that  I  did  not  confine 
iny  thoughts  merely  to  the  object  of  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  but  that  I  was 
tempted  at  the  same  tune  to  make  use  of 
frequent  opportunities  of  communication, 
which  came  in  my  way,  to  feel  the  pulses 
of  the  respective  parties  from  time  to  time, 
towards  a  general  accommodation.  It  re- 
quires not  the  rank  of  a  crowned  head  to 
becQme  a  mediator.  The  most  private  in- 
dividual, acting  in  plain  and  simple  since- 
rity,  is  ten  thousand  times  more  adequate 
to  obtain  success  in  such  an  undertaning, 
than  the  most  august  court  in  Europe, 
actiagfrom  pride,  passion,  and  self-interest. 
•With  respect  to  the  court  of  Spain  this 
may  be  brought  to  a  clear  test,  if  minis- 
ters will  give  their  consent  to  lay  before 
ibis  House,  all  the  papers  and  documents 
relating  to  the  Spanish  negociation  (which 
I  shali  QMnre  for  before  Isit  down)  you  will 
aee  whether  it  be  an  udjust  or  harsh  Judg- 
aaent  upon  the  imputed  modves  of  that 
eourt,  to  suppose  that  they  havenot  been  in- 
^ueoced  by  the  view  of  restoring  general 
f»eaoe  and  tranquillity  to  mankind;  but 
that  the  passions  of  pride  and  self-inteRest 
have  guided  theic  conduct.  1  am  sure,  as 
£ir  as  we  can  judge  by  the  sample  of  Aeir 
l^rinciples,  as  contained  in^  the  late  Spanish 
ambassador's  rescript,  of  the  i6th  of\Juae, 
-aow  Wing  upon  your  table,  the  very  first 
aa  of  their  imei^srsace,  under  the  pco- 


tence  of  a  mediator  lor  peace,  augbt  to 
have  been  treated  by  a  Bcitisb  ministry  as 
an  open  declaration  of  war.  For  what 
does  that  rescript  say  of  mcdintioa  ?  Docs 
k  even  make  a  pretence  of  mediating  ftr 
peace  ?  No.  It  does  indeed  tell  yaa,  thid 
a  British  ministry  were  meaa  cnoagh  tt 
apply  for  the  mediation  of  the  court  of 
Spain ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  dedarei 
most  explicitly,  on  the  part  of  that  coait, 
that  their  intention  and  plan  was  to  He  ia 
wait  till  Great  Britain  should  ^bave  ex- 
hausted herself  by  war,  and  just  at  the 
moment  (whenever  it  should  arriTe)  that 
she  should^  be  upon  the  point  of  settlioc 
her  diflferences  with  the  other  powers  witk 
whom  she  was  invoked,  Spain  had  reservsi 
to  herself  the  right  of  interposing  herhoi^ 
dred  grievances,  before  any  general  plan 
of  pacification  should  be  sufere<^  to  take 
place.  So  much  for  the  Spanish  mediation 
for  peace,  as  far  as  it  appears  upon  the 
face  of  the  rescript  of  the  IGth  June,  deli- 
vered by  the  marquis  of  Almodovar.  If 
the  House  should  be  of  opinion  to  addreis 
his  Majesty,  to  lay  before  them  all  the 
papers  and  documents  referred  to  in  that 
rescript,  we  shall  then  see  the  whole  of 
that  negociation  in  its  true  colours.  It  li 
fit  that  minister^  should  give  some  account 
to  the  public  why  they  have  disgraced 
their  countrv,  by  meanly  courting  the  in- 
sidious mediation  of  an  haughty  and  hos- 
tile power,  the  known  and  declared  ally  to 
France,  by  the  family  compact;  and  why 
they  have,  at  the  same  time,  refused  ho- 
nourable terms  of  accommodation,  which 
were  dffered  to  them  through  a  channel 
which  could  not  be  suspected  of  insioce^ 
rity  or  deceit. 

Sir,  I  am  not  conscious  that  I  assame 
to  myself  any  unbecommg  claim  of  im- 
polrtance  when  I  tell  vou,  that  I  was  my- 
self the  instrument  of  tliat  mediation  for 
preliminary  terms  of  negotiation  which 
might  have  led  to  peaoe.  Sincerity  and 
good  will  towards  this  countrv  and  towards 
America  being  the  only  qualities  requisite 
in  such  a  mediator,  I  hope  that  in  thoie 
qualities,  at  least,  I  shall  never  be  thought 
defective.  In  my  private  and  drcon* 
scribed  situation,  evefy  thought  and  lahoor 
of  mine  has  been  devoted,  both  in  parlia* 
ment  and  out  of  it,  to  point  out  those  dan* 
gers  to  which  the  ministers  of  this  couotiT 
are  continually  exposing  it,  by  their  heait 
strong  and  inflexible  d>stinacy  in  prosop 
cuting  a  cruel  and  destructive  Ametioaa 
war;  and,  at  theaame  timel  haweeadea* 
Toonsd lo tsaqe iheroad  tn paa^j|nd m> 
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ooeoflistton  with  Aitienca,'at  the  fii»d»- 
mental  remedy  for  aU  those  evik  which  ire 
have  already  brought  upon  pureelyes,  aad 
all  thoie  still  greater  enrils  which,  I*tor» 
are  lying  in  wak  for  us,  if  we  ahpuld  per* 
tist  in  following  any  other  road  than  tbat 
which  leads  to  peace. 
'  The  two  great  and  c«rdi»ai  points  which 
I  faafe  kept  in  view,  add  which  I  have 
often  suggested  to  the  House  in  the  course 
af  the  present  session,  have  been  the 
annaments  of  Spain  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  obvious  practicability  of  peace 
with  America  on  the  other,  as  deduced 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  recent  events  in  the  course  of 
the  last  year. 

The  American  alliance  with  France  was 
the  efiect  of  reluctant  necessity;  it  was 
decisive;  it  was  eventual,  and  would  never 
have  taken  any  efiect  at  all,  if  the  British 
ministry  liad  not,  insidiously  under  the 
ftmulation  of  peflce,  still  persisted  in  exer* 
clung  ail  the  horrors  of  war.  The  minis- 
try of  this  country  pretended  to  ofier 
peace,  but  the  sword  was  under  their  cloak. 
And  after  all  what  was  that  pretended 
«ffi^  ?  It  was  an  off^  to  talk  about  peace, 
but  without  any  specific  and  bounden  con- 
ditions. They  required  previously  of 
America,  that  they  should  renounce  that 
protection  from  a  foreign  power,  which 
they  had  been  driven  to  seek  in  their  own 
defence,  and  in  the  face  of  mankind  to 
break  their  first  engagement  of  public 
faith  with  a  power  frdm  whom  they  had 
received  assistance.  Let  that  engage- 
ment have  been  ever  so  reluctantly  in- 
curred on  their  part,  from  cruel  necessity 
imposed  upon  them  by  a  British  mmistry, 
it  was  still  binding  upon  them ;  and  that 
the. motives  which  induced  France  to  in- 
terfere, were  not  motives  of  magnanimi^ 
or  afiaction  was  obvious  to  all  uie  world. 
It  was  the  convention  of  Saratoga  which 
procured  to^  America  the  active  friendship 
of  France.  While  the  event  of  the  Ame- 
rican contest  at  that  critical  period  was 
dubious,  the  friendship  of  France  was 
prudential,  unavowed,  and  undecided. 
The  true  test  of  magnanimity  and  cordial 
friendship  would  have  been  more  feelinglr 
proved  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  diS- 
culties  and  struggles  in  rebus  incertu. 
Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  France, 
iii%ht  have  laid  the  foundation  of  perma- 
nent obligation.  But  stilly  in  every  case, 
angagements  of  honour  ace  binding,  with* 
•ut  regard  to  motivet.  This  ground, 
howvrefi  which  IlMive  Mw Mm^  h  the 


01^  fimodatioa  of  the  i>reBeiit  Mnaettioii 
between  FkMiot  aad  America;  and  it  ia 
this  very  ground  itself  which  I  take  fbr 
my  own  ai^mcfit  and  propositions  for 
peace  and  reconciliBtion  between  Great 
bntain  and  America;  America  will  doubts 
less  perform  all  her  contracted  engage- 
ments; but  whenever  the  British  mmistry 
can  be  prevailed  upon  or  compelled  bf 
their  country  to  abate  their  hostilities  to* 
wards  America,  the  common  interests, 
mutual  inclinations,  habits  of  afection, 
and  all  the  ancient  ties  bf  (Viendship  a^d 
consanguinity  between  us,  will  again 
emerge  into  operation,  and  lead  the  twd 
countries  to  peace  and  reunion  with  each 
other. 

Being  convinced  of  the  necessary  and 
infallible  operation  ^  these  principles; 
being  likewise  fully  convinced  that  both 
the  nations  of  Great  Britam  and  America 
ardentlv  wish  to  aheath  the  sword  and  to 
spare  the  farther  e^sion  of  blood,  and 
that  the  hearts  of  none  but  the  ministry 
alone  are  set  on  vindictive  purposes;  I 
have,  from  time  to  time,  felt  tae  pulses  of 
each  party  for  some  t^ms  of  accommoda* 
tion,  and  if  I  could  have  obtained  the 
concurrence  of  British  ministers,  I  should 
have  been  in  the  fairest  prospect  of  sue** 
ceeaing  to  my  wish,  fbr  they  alone  were 
unconienting.  I  will  now  lay  before  you 
those  terms  which  ministers  nave  thus  re- 
fused, and  whidi  refusal  has  now  actually 
brought  on  a  Spanish  war,  superadded  to 
the  American  and  French  war.  If  those 
terms  had  been  accepted,  America,  at 
least,  would  have  been  enlisted  on  our 
side,  in  the  cause  of  restoring  general 
peace.  But  ministers  are  obstinately  and 
mflexibly  determined  to  plunge  their 
country  into  every  degree  of  confusion 
and  Tuin,^  whic^  die  gratification  of  their 
pride,  madness,  and  revenge  can  drive  us 
to,  rather  than  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
national  safety,  in  an  equitable  and  sin- 
cere negotiation  of  peace  and  good  will 
with  America.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
will  see,  in  the  course  of  that  transaction, 
that  the  disposition  of  America  is  sincere 
fbr  peace.  The  terms  whidi  I  am  now 
going  to  «tate  to  you  are  honourable  for 
thk  country ;  they  involve  us  in  no  act  or 
proposition  of  unbecoming  humiliation :  if 
they  had,  I  should  never  have  been  the 
proposer  of  them.  The  concorrence  witii 
thoee  propodtioQS  of  peace  by  the  persons 
to  whom  America  has  entrusted  tne  con- 
duct of  the  negociatlona,  does  hoaour  to 
tbev  country,    bi  this  id  of  theira,  on 
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the  pift  of  their  countrj,  I  ftill  recogriwe 
the  heart  of  America  unaltered  to  this 
countrvy  (1  do  not  mean  towards  its  mi- 
nisters), but  America  towards  Great  Bri- 
tain. Kemember,  Sir,  the  words  of 'their 
last  petition,  which  was,  indeed,  trampled 
tinder  foot  by  mioistrj,  and  judge  if  their 
hearts  are  not  stiU  the.  same.  At  that 
time  i*  their  breasts  retained  too  tender  a 
regard  for  the  kingdom  from  which  they 
derived  their  origio,  to  request  such  a  re- 
conciliation as  might,  in  any  manner,  be 
inconsistent  with  ner  dignity  or  wel^e.** 
They  do  so  still,  when  brought  to  the  fair 
and  free  test.  The  proof  of  this  is  fixed 
by  the  free  concurrence,  on  their  part, 
with  the  following  terms,  which  a^e  fully 
consistent  with  every  principle  of  equity 
and  honour,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  calculated  to  preserve  the  dignity  and 
welfare  of  this  country,  and  to  restore 
peace  and  reunion  witn  America.  The 
terms  are  as  follow:  1«  That  commis-j 
aioners  be  appointed  to  treat,  consult,  and 
agree  upan  the  final  settlement  and  pacifi- 
cation of  tlie  present  troubles  in  America, 
upon  safe,  honourable,  and  permanent 
terms,  subject  to  ratification  by  parliament 
2.  That  any  one  of  the  aforesaid  commis- 
sioners may  be  empowered  to  agree,  as  a 
preliminary,  to  a  suspension  of  all  hostili- 
ties, by  sea  and  land,  for  the  certain  term 
of  ten  vears.  The  wiUidrawing  of  the 
British  forces  is  not  proposed  as  a  preli- 
minary, but  is  reserved  as  the  first  article 
pf  the  ne^ociation.  .  The  condition  against 
which  this  should  be  set  in  balance,  on 
the  other  side,  must  be  a  stipulation  for 
tne  security  of  the  friends  of  the  British 
government  in  America.  S.  That  any 
one  of  the  aforesaid  commissioners  may 
be  empowered  to  agree,  as  a  second  pre- 
liminary, to  suspend  the  operation  of  any 
smd  all  acts  of  parliament,  respecting 
America,  during  the  terms  of  the  truce. 
4.  That  a  truce  of  the  aforesaid  term  of 
years  be  agreed  to,  and  declared  between 
Great  Britain  and  France.  5.  That  the 
general  treaty  shall  be  set  on  foot  for  ne- 
gociation,  as  soon  as  may  be  afker  signing 
8ie  aforesaid  preliminaries.  6..  That  any 
articles  of  the  negociation  may  take  effect 
as  soon  as  agreed  to  by  the  parties,  in  the 
course  of  the  negociation,  without  waiting 
for  the  final  conclusion  of  the  treaty. 

Sir,  the  House  having  now  heard  the 
terras  themselves,  I  shall  trouble  them  only 
with  a  short  comment  upon  them,  fori  think 
they  do  sufficiently  speak  for  themselves. 
Upoi^  the  first  article  I  haife  but  little 


to  say,  by  way  of  comment  or  < 
with  the  Spanish  treaty,  until  we  shall  be 
more  informed  as  to  the  plan  and  mode 
proposed  for  negociation  under  the  Sps« 
nish  auspices.  It  is  generally  reported 
that  that  negociation  was  to  bare  beea 
conducted  at  Madrid,  at  the  nod  of  that 
court.  If  there  be  any  sense  of  natkmil 
honour  lefl  in  this  country,  such  a  profK^ 
sition  should  have  been  considered  as  a 
declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Spain ;  I 
know  the  answer  that  an  earl  of  Chatham 
would  have  given  upon  such  an  occasioa. 
The  answer  which  that  great  man,  who 
carried  the  name  of  this  country  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  human  glory,  j^ve  to 
a  Spanisn  minister  upon  a  proposition  si- 
milar to  this,  in  1761,  was  this;  <<  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  mdce  such  propositioDS 
when  you  are  in  possession  or  the  Tower 
of  London.*'  As  to  my  own  part.  Sir,  I 
should  have  thought  it  a  disgrace  to  hate 
entertained  the  mostdistant  idea  of  meaolj 
submitting  thq  arbitration  of  British  snd 
American  conoems  to  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid, prostrating  ourselves  at  their  feet, 
the  despised  supplicants  of  their  mediation 
and  foroearance.  I  would  concede  everj 
thing  to  reconciliation  with  America, 
I  would  give  my  heart  to  them,  but  1 
would  not  be  dictated  to  by  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  The  proposed  treaty  there* 
fore  under  the  propositions  which  I  have 
just  now  stated  was  to  have  been  free  and 
open  between  the  original  parties  cod- 
cemed,  and  uncontroul^by  any  influence 
whatsoever,  except  the  universal  laws  of 
justice  and  sincerity,  and  the  returns  of 
mutual  affection  between  the  parties. 

The  second  article  is,  a  suspension  of 
all  hostilities  by  sea  and  land  for  the  term 
often  years,  with  a  condition  annexed  for 
the  withdrawing  of  the  British  forces  upon 
a  stipulatbn  on  the  other  side  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  friends  of  the  British  govera- 
ment  in  America.  Sir,  you  must  certainly 
have  made  the  observation  already,  that 
throughout  all  the  above  recited  tm» 
there  is  not  the  least  mention  of  inde- 
pendency. I  have  industriously  passed  it 
ny,  with  a  view  of  avoiding  every  oooasioo 
of  giving  ofience.  But  it  may  hie  urged  in 
argument,  that  a  ten  years  truce  would 
amount  substantially  and  eventually  to  in- 
dependence; to  which  I  reply,  that  if  it  bs 
so,  I  do  no  more  than  follow  a  very  plead- 
able example,  namely,  that  of  your  psrla* 
mentary  commissioners  last  year,  who  ia 
canvassing  with  the  Congress  the  point  of 
independence,  make  uso  of  these  ifordi? 
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«^  We  mrt  not  inclined  to  dispute  with  jou 
About  tlie  meaniDg  of  words,  but  so  far  as 
(by  independence)  jou  mean  the  enth'e 
privilege  of  the  people  ^  North  America' 
to  dispose  of  their  property  and  to  govern 
themselves  without  any  reference  to  Great 
Britain  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve that  union  of  force  in  which  our  mu- 
tual safety  and  advanta^  consist,  we  think 
that  so  far  independency  is  fully  acknow- 
ledged in  the  terms  of  our  letter  of  the  10th 
of  June,  and  we  are  wiUf  ng  to  enter  upon 
a  fair  discussion  with  you  of  all  the  circum- 
stances which' may  be  necessary  to  insure 
or  even  enlarge  that  independency/*  Now 
Sir,  I  only  beg  of  you  to  bestow  one  mo- 
ment's attention  to  compare  this  declara- 
tion with  ^he  second  article  of  the  proposi- 
tions now  under  our  consideration,  and  let 
any  man  tell  me,  whether  there  is  any 
diing  in  that  second  article  which  pre- 
cludes that  union  of  force  in  which  our 
mutual  safety  and  advantage  consist ;  or  as 
I  sheuld  express  the  same  thing,  though  in 
other  words,  is  there  any  obs^e  thrown 
in  the  way  b^  that  proposition  to  preclude 
the  negodation  of  a  raederal  alliance  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America  i  The 
men  who  af^er  so  full  a  declaration  as  that 
trough  their  commissioners'  last  year  on 
the  subject  of  independence,  professing 
iheir  r^jdiness  to  ensure,  and  even  to  en- 
large it ;  those  men,  I  say,  who  now  would 
cavil  at  a  ten  years  truce,  as  conveying  Ian 
eventual  independence  which  cannot  be 
broader  than  that  which  they  themselves 
last  year  were  even  solicitous  to  enlarge  ; 
those  men,  I  say,  do  now  give  the  most 
public  proof,  and  the  most  explicit  and 
shameless'&vowal'of  their  duplicity  and  in- 
iincerity,  in  those  fallacioas  offers  which 
they  transmitted  through  their  commis- 
sioners last  year  to  America.  Who  will 
give  confidence  to  such  ministers  that 
they  W4)uld  have  ever  ratified  their  own 
proposals  of  the  last  year,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  those  very  ministers  have 
now  rejected  the  propositions  which  are  kt 
present  under  our  discussion,  upon  no 
other  ground  of  objection  but  the  inadmis- 
sibility of  a  ten  years  truce,  as  convejring 
•ome  possible  degree  of  indenendence  in 
the  event,  but  which  certainly  does  not  con- 
▼ey  any  degree  of  independence  broader 
than  that  which  they  offered  spontane- 
ously themselves  last  year  to  ensure  and 
•^n  to  enlarge.  So  much  then  for  thfe 
Sood  faith  and  consistence  of  ministers. 

But,  Sir,  with  your  permission,  I  can- 
aot  agree  this  point  of  a  ten  yean  truce 


beine  tantamount  to  independence  upon 
another  ground ;  we  have  had  much  evi- 
dence brought  to  our  bar  lately  to  prove 
to  us  that  four^  fifths  of  America  are  sea* 
lously  attached  to  their  ancient  depend- 
ence upon  this  country  add  languishing 
to  return  to  that  dependence.  This  ib  the 
language  universally  held  and  proclaimed 
by  the  dependants  of  ministers  and  by  mi- 
nisters themselves.  Then  mark  the  con- 
sistence of  this  language  with  the  argument 
now  insisted  upon  by  the  same  persons, 
viz.  that  a  ten  years  truce  is  equivalent  to 
independence.  What  !  are  four  men  out 
of  five  throughout  America  languishing  to 
return  to  their  dependence  upon  the  mi* 
nisters  of  thb  country,  and  are  these  four* 
fifths  defeated  of  their  ardent  widies  by 
the  combination  of  the  fifth  men,  who 
having  arms  in  their  hands,  are  at  present 
masters  over  a  great  majority  of  their 
countrymen ;  and  is  a  proposition  the  very 
first  object  and  operation  of  which  is  by  a 
suspension  of  arras  for  ten  years,  to  disarm 
the  tyrannical  few  who  now  controul  and 
compel  the  multitude  against  the  bias  of 
their  inclination  and  interest,  thereby  giy* 
ing  full  and  free  scof^e  to  those  suppcwed 
dispositions  to  prevail  without  controul,  if 
they  do  exist ;  is  such  a  proposition,  I  say, 
upon  the  foregoing  premises  to  be  consi-^ 
dered  as  establishing  independence  i  No| 
Sir;  men  who  can  pretend  to  be  con* 
vinced,  notwithstandmg  such  inconsbt« 
encies  in  their  own  arguments,  have  other 
secret  motives  and  meanings  in  their  con^ 
duct,  which  no  reason^will  ever  conquers 
they  can  mean  but  one  thing;  which  is^ 
to  n'ustrate  every  possible  offer  of  reconci- 
liation with  America ;  and  they  have  not 
the  common  decent  regard  for  their  own 
character  or  consistence,  to  be  scrupulous 
upon  the  pretext,  how  shallow  soever  it 
may  be,  if  it  will  but  serve  their  turn  foft 
the  day. 

But,  Sir,  there  is  another  ingenious 
turn  given  to  this  argument  of  me  t^n 
years  truce  as  being  tantamount  to  in- 
dependence. The  argumenlum  ad  homi-^ 
nem  is  turned  upon  myself.  It  is  said, 
you  at  least  do  not  beHeve  all  the  stories 
that  are  related  about  four*fifths  of  Ame* 
rica  being  attached  to  the  dependence  upon 
this  country,  therefore  at  least,  accord- 
ing to  your  view  of  things,  this  proposed 
concession  of  a  ten  years  truce  roust  be 
considered  as  an  equivalent  to  independ- 
I  have  an  answer  likewise  for  this 


ence. 


cavil ;   and  it  is  taken  from  the  verjr  per- 
sons themsdvet  who  make  the  objeetion.  I 
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wmf  ctB ttery  mwtibci iiHhia Hotwe  %^hm 
my  wimeit  Ibat  vsbeoever  mioisters  We 
KMAen  upon  tlu»  point  ef  indemndaiee^ 
Ib^  hnve  alfr«jft  declared  it  ta  be  abMird 
in  the  bighesl  degree  to  attempt  the  go- 
>ienisiettl  of  aoy  coutttiy  contrary  to  the 
feneral  sense  aod  inclination  of  die  peo- 
ple. I  agree  with  them  perfectly  in  that 
opinien ;  but  I  cannot  conceire  by  what 
iofeBeniee  of  logic  they  can  urge  that  as  an 
ol^tion  to  me,  which  they  maintain  as  a 
prtociple  tbeniselves. 

I  thaik«  $ir»  that  I  have  now  answered 
dl  the  objections  which  I  have  heard 
ll^own  out  against  the  proposal  of  a  ten 
years  truce  upon  the  score  of  independ- 
ence, or  I  should  rather  say  that  the  ob- 
jectiona  hare  answered  diemselres*  A» 
10  the  proposition  of  a  ten  years-  truccN 
taken  upon  its  own  ground,  it  seems  to  bid 
the  feirest  of  all  possible  aorang^smante  for 
producing  peace  and  reconcilement* 
Tima  gi^n  for  cooling  on  both  sides  may 
have  excellent  effi»ots«  When  the  bayonet 
is  Bemored  from  the  breast,  and  all  the 
horrors  of  war  ace  abated,  the  natusal  die- 
positipo  of  the  parties  on  both  sides  wHi 
have  full  and  free  scope  to  exert  itself  and 
to  lead  the  way  once  more  to  reconoiUatioo^ 
te-uniqn»  and  peaoe.  So  much,  Kr,  for 
this  second  article ;  as  for  the  condition 
^nexed  to  it,  of  requiring  security,  for  the 
firiends  of  the  British  government  in  Ame- 
rica before  the  withdrawing  of  the  British 
forces ;  it  is  so  reasonable  m  itself  and  in- 
dispensable on  our  part,  that  it  requires  no 
forther  comment.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
British  nation,  as  a  nation  of  honour,  in 
any  event,  to  desert  those  unfortunate 
persons^  who,  at  our  invitation  and  encpu* 
ragementy  have,  ventured  their  all  in  sup- 
port of  the  Britii^h  claims  in  Amenca; 
Sir,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  detain  the 
attention  of  the  House  a  little  more  at 
length  upon  the  consideration  of  this  ae- 
oond  article,  than  will  be  necessary  upon 
.  any  of  the  others,  because  it  is  the  hinge, 
upon  which  the  whole  of  this  negociation 
has  turned.  It  is  this  article  which  has 
heen  dedaredbv  his  Majesty's  ministers 
to  be  totally  inadipissible,  as  bem^  equiva- 
lent to  the  admission  of  independ^ice.  1 
have  stated  the  arguments  uoon  this  point 
so  fully  already,  that  I  nave  nothing 
&rther  to  say  upon  the  sufa^ject.  Such  an 
opportunity  once  thrown  away  will,  I  fear, 
never  be  recoverable  t^ain.  It  remains 
now  with  ministers  to  re&ct  upon  that  im- 
portant and  tremenilous  responsibility 
which  they  have  taken  upon  themselvea 


bvthati^fusaL  A  Spimish  war,  added  to 
all  the  rest,  is  eome  upon  us  already  si^ce 
that  refusals  It  has  been  owing  to  the 
headstrong  counsels  of  ministers,  and  to 
their  inflexible  obstinacy,  that  this  countiv 
is  reduced  into  those  difficulties  in  which 
we  are  at  present  involved.  Those  men, 
therefore,  are  plunffing  themaelvef  still 
deeper  into  nationiu  responsibility,  who 
obstruct  and  refuse  every  practicable  pro- 
position for  laying  that  foundation  of 
peace  which  might  extricate  their 
country.  They  now  stand  responsible  to 
procure,  either  by  arms  or  counsels,  soma 
terms  more  satis&ctory,  nK>re  honoursble,. 
and  more  practicable  than  diose  whidr 
they  have  refused* 

I  sliall  now  proceed  shortly  to  go 
through  the  remaining  articles.  The  th^ 
article  is  for  a  suspension  oS  all  acts  of 
parliament  respecting  America  during  the 
terms  of  the  truce.  The  object  of  this 
article  is  obvious ;  viz.  to  open  the  door 
to  a  free  communication  between  the  two 
countries,  during  the  time  of  the  negocia* 
taon,  and  to  familiariee  the  parties  together 
in  the  habits  of  ancient  a&ctioa  and  inters 
course,  without  any  stumbling  block  in 
the  way.  If  the  acts  of  parliament  are 
auspended  in  their  operation,  the  question 
of  independence  need  not  at  all  be  called 
out;  It  may  lie  dormant,  and  as  it  were 
in  abeyance ;  whereas  if  these  a  As  were 
not  suspended,  the  question  of  indepen- 
dence would  be  driven  to  decision  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  first  American  ship  into 
a  British  port;  in  which  case  it  most 
either  be  expressly  given  up  or  asserted 
by  force,  and  so  all  our  labour  for  peace 
would  be  lost. 

The  fourth  article,  which  extends  the 
truce  to  £jrance»  requires  but  little  ex- 
planation. It  only  serves  to  remind  us, 
that  the  time  is  past»  when  these  propo- 
sitions might  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  general  peace.  It  is  not  my  foult  thst 
this  article  is^  now  become  insufficient  to 
adjust  the  terms  of  a  general  tranquillity 
since  the  interference  of  Spain.  But  even 
now,.  Sir,  desperate  as  the  case  is,  1  would 
still  follow  up  our  fundamental  principle 
in  laying  the  ground-work  of  a  genera 
pacification  by  an  oier  of  accommodation 
with  America*  P^ace  must  undoubtedly 
be  both  the  interest  and  inclination  ^ 
America.  It  cannot  be  their  object  to  be 
dragged  through  an  European  war,  inde- 
finite as  to  its  probable  duration.  Thci 
hostile  ambition  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
may  lend  them  oa  to  war,  hut  the  dispo* 
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siiion  ^  America  is  not  belligerent^  unless 
ftom  necessity ;  by  n6  means  so  from  choice. 
la  this  m^xim  the  whole  difl^ence  of  the 
'principle  is  CDraprised  between  the  mode 
adopted  by  the  ministry  in  treating  for 
peace  through  the  court  of  Spain,  whieh, 
by  inherent  jealousites  and  grudges  oT  their 
own,  as  well  as  by  the  family  compact  of 
alliance  with  France,  can  be  lookeu  upon 
in  no  other  light  than  as  a  belh'gerent 
power,  and  virtually  a  constituent  part  of  a 
cleep  combination  against  this  countryfrom 
the  very  first  moment  of  their  interference. 
The  application  to  such  a  power,  under 
such  conditions,  was  the  utmost  excess  of 
all  absurdity  and  meanness  on  the  part  of 
a  British  ministry.  On  the  contrary,  the 
principle  upon  which  I  rested  all  my  ex- 
pectations and  hopes  of  mediating  for 
peace  between  the  parties,  viz.  that  of 
operating  through  tne  interests  of  Ame- 
rica by  an  offer  of  peace  to  them,  who 
ardently  wish  to  sheath  the  sword,  and  to 
atop  tKe  farther  effusion  of  blood, '  that 
principle,  I  say,  is  consistent  with  reason, 
founded  on  fact,  and  has  been  verified  by 
the  result,  as  far  tis  concurrence  on  their 
pcu't  could  contribute  to  set  forward  the 
great  work  of  peace,  which  British  mi- 
nisters, on  the  other  hand,  have  always 
made  it  their  principal  object  to  defeat. 

This  principle  of  going  to  the  work  of 
peace  through  the  interests  and  pacific 
inclinations,  of  America,  is  the  sure  way 
to  arrest  the  ambition  of  the  House  -of 
Bourbon,  in  as  much  as  tliey  set  any  value 
upon  their  present  or  the  prospect  of  any 
future  connection  with  America.  I  would 
therefore  still  follow  up  the  same  prin- 
ciple, by  resuming  the  ofief  of  a  truce  for 
ten  years,  upon  the  foregoing  terms  to 
America,  and  as  the  proposition  of  ex- 
tending the  truce  to  France  was  inserted 
in  the  Tate  negociation,  with  a  view  to  ac- 
commodate the  terms  of  that  negociation, 
to  certain  engagements  in  which  America 
had  bound  herself  to  the  court  of  France ; 
so  if,  since  that  time,  America  has  ac- 
tually bound  herself  in  any  similar  en- 
gagement with  the  court  of  Spain,  the 
argument,  which  applied  before  to  France, 
becomes  equally  applicable  to  Spain.  In 
this  tase,  the  fourth  article  reformed 
would  run  thus,  that  a  truce  ibr  the  afore- 
said term  of  ten  years  be  agreed  to  and 
declared  between  all  parties  concerned. 

As  to  the  fifth  article,  being  only  for 
Uie  opening  of  a  general  treaty  after  pre- 
liminaries are  agreed  to,  it  requires  no 
comment.     Tlie  sixth  article  proposes, 


that  the  articles  of  negociation  shall  take 
effect  as  agreed  to,  from  time  to  time,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  conclusion  of  the  de- 
finitive treaty.  The  object  of  this  article 
is  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  any 
return  to  a  state  of  war  after  the  first  de* 
claration  of  the  truce.  If  the  several  ar- 
ticles which  may  be  agreed  to  in  the  course 
of  the  treaty  were  still  to  be  suspended 
till  the  final  conclusion,  they  might  all  fall 
together  pei^aps  upon  some  rub  in  any 
single  article  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
truce.  If  they  take  place  immediately  as 
agreed  to,  their  salutary  and  pacific  ope- 
ration will  convert  a  truce  eventually  into 
a  permanent  peace. 

I  have,  Sir,  now  finished  all  that  I  had 
to  say  upon  the  subject  of  those  terms  of 
negociation  of  peace  with  America,  which^ 
if  they  had  not  been  refused  by  British  mi* 
nisters,  might  have  laid  a  foundation  of  ge« 
neral  peace  and  national  tranquillity.  I  fear 
the  time  will  come,  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
very  distant,  when  we  may  bitterly  regret 
that  refusal.  I  do  most  earnestly  recom- 
mend it  to  those  who  have  weight  and  in- 
fiuence  in  this  House,  not  to  let  this  session 
pass  without  some  specific  terms  of  peace 
offered  to  America,  but  I  fear  the  fatal 
resolution  is  taken,  as  far  as  relates  to  mi- 
nisters at  least,  to  shut  their  ears  and  their* 
hearts  to  any  pacific  propositions.  How- 
ever .ineffectual  any  thing  that  I  can  sa^ 
may  be  to  influence  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters, yet  it  shall  never  be  said  that  a 
public  parliamentary  offer  has  not  beea 
laid  before  them  to  lead  them  into  the 
road  to  peace,  if  they  are  willing  to  pursue 
it.  After  the  motion  which  I  have  fuready 
announced  to  you  relating  to  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Spanish  negociation,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  offer  a  second  motion 
for  a  Bill  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
treat,  consult,  and  agree,  upon  terms  fot 
settling  the  troubles  in  North  America. 
Here,  Sir,  I  shall  leave  the  matter.  <<  Lu 
beravi  animam  meam***  If  some  terms  of 
peace  with  America  be  not  concerted  and 
proposed  before  the  termination  of  thia 
session,  I  shall  dread  the  consequences* 
The  first  gun  that  fires  to  announce  the 
prorogation  of  parliament,  without  some 
specific  plan  of  peace  offfered  to  America, 
will  make  my  heart  tremble.  1  fear  in  its 
consequences  it  will  shake  this  empire  to 
its  foundation. 

The  motions  were :  1.  "  That  an  hum- 
ble Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give 
directions!  that  there  be  laid  befbte  tbia 
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House,  copies,  or  extracts,  of  all  lettc^rs, 
memorials,  and  answers^  afid  of  all  other 
papers  coDtaining  any  information  re- 
specting the  mediation  which  the  marquis 
oAlroodovar,  in  his  rescript  of  the  16th 
of  June  instant,  declares  to  have  been  de- 
rired  of  the  court  of  Spain,  relative  to  the 
disputes  of  the  court  of  London  with  its 
American  colonies  and  with.  France,  and 
which  he  declares  at  the  same  time  to 
have  been  accepted  by  the  belh'gerent 
powers,  that  his  faithful  Commons  may 
^ke  the  same  into  their  most  serious  con- 
sideration,  and  give  to  his  Majesty  their 
ndvice  accordingly.  2«  That  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  to  enable  his  Ma- 
jesty to  appoint  commissioners)  with  suf- 
ficient powers  to  treat,  consult,  and  agree, 
upon  the  means  of  quieting  the  disorders 
now  subsisting  in  certain  of  the  colonies, 
plantations,  and  provinces,  in  North  Ame- 
rica." , 

.  The  motions  were  negatived.  There 
was  no  debate^  the  ministers  not  saybg  a 
word. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Bill  for 
doubling  the  Militia,^  «lune  21.  Lord 
'North  took  notice  of  the  critical  conjunc- 
iure  of  a&irs,  and  of  the  hostile  designs  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  from  whom  this 
country  must  naturally  expect  every  dan- 
ger that  ambitien  and  perfidy  could  invent. 
He  then  adverted  to  the  possibility  of  an 
invasion,  and  of  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  such  an  event ;  he  considered  the 
militia  as  the  grand  national  force,  and 
therefore  thought  one  of  the  steps  advise- 
able  to  be  taken,  was  to  increase  its  num- 
ber. He  suggested  doubling  it,  as  the 
most  effectual  means  of  raismg  a  larce 
army  in  the  most  expeditious  manner,  for 
the  better  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and 
afler  dwelling  on  the  expediency  of  the 
measure,  and  its  practicability,  at  tlie  same 
time  declaring  that  he  proposed  it  merely 
as  an  expedient,  and  meant  to  limit  the 
Bill  to  one  year ;  he  moved,  "  That  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  augmenting 
the  Militia." 

Mr.  Fox  contended^  that  as  the  motion 
made  by  the  noble  lord  was  an  alarm  to 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  parliament  thought  the  country 
ip.  the  extreme  moment  of  peril,  it  would 
be  idle  to  adopt  the  measure  unless  it  was 
^nown  that  the  proper  exertions  of  another 
nature  had  been  previously  made,  and 
that  doubling  the  militia  was  not  the  single 
point  on  which  his  Majesty's  mimstertf 
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rested  the  security  of  the  counUy.  He 
then  discussed  the  situation  of  our  navd 
strength,  mentioning  the  force  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  the  force  that  we  now  had» 
as  well  the  squadron  sent  out  under  sir 
Charles  Hardy,  as  the  ships  of  the  line  at 
home  and  elsewhere,  and  aaked  if  prepara- 
tions were  carrying  on  with  the  necessary 
vigour  and  dispatch  to  reinforce  sir  Charley 
declaring  tliat  much  depended*  on  the 
ability  of  that  fleet  to  cope  with  the 
fleets  o£  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  that 
every  ship-carpenter,  every  labourer  in  the 
dock-yards,  every  man  in  the  kingdom, 
capable  of  holding  an  adze  or  driving  a 
peg,  ought  to  be  employed  in  fitting  out 
those  five  or  six  ships,  which  he  under- 
stood to  be  nearly  ready,  and  which  were 
designed  to  be  sent  to  sir  Charles.  He 
said,  with  regard  to  the  proposition  of 
doubling  the  militia,  it  certainly  might  be 
one  of  the  means  that  ought  in  the  present 
exigency  of  afiairs  to  be  adopted ;  he  be- 
lieved, however,  that  it  was  a  measure 
liable  to  some  objection,  and  not  so  prac- 
ticable as  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon 
seemed  to  imagine ;  men  might  possibly  be 
got,  but  it  might  not  be  an  easy  matter  to 
nod  officers ;  he  did  not  mean,  by  saying 
this,  to  throw  impediments  in  its  way ;  he 
should  not  oppose  the  motion  himself,  nor 
any  motion  calculated  in  any  manner 
whatever  to  strengthen  a^d  add  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom.  God  knew  this 
was  a  moment  of  great  public  danger^  and 
every  means  of  every  sort  which  were  ift 
the  least  likely  to  enable  us  to  resist  our 
enemies,  were  proper  to  be  adopted^^and 
should  have  his  hearty  support. 

With  regard  to  the  militia,  many  consi- 
derations respecting  them  might  occur  in 
the  course  of  the  progress  of  the  Bill.  It 
might  be  a  question,  whether  in  a  time  of 
so  pressing  land  critical  a  nature  as  the 
present,  it  would  not  be  right  to  give  the 
King  a  power  of  sending  ^  part  of  the  mi- 
litia over  to  Ireland,  to  defend  that  coun- 
try ;  as  afiairs  now  stood,  it  was  to  many 
gentlemen  a  matter  of  expectation,  thai 
the  French  would  attack  us  in  that  quarter. 
Was  Ireland  in  a  proper  state  of  defence  ? 
Ireland  and  England  he  considered  as  one 
and  the  same.  Their  interests  were,  or 
ought  to  be,  mutual,  and  the  defence  of 
the  one  was  as  much  worthy  the  considera- 
tion of  parliament,  as  the  defence  of  the 
other.  He  called  upon  ministers  to  know 
why,  as  they  could  not  but  have  foreseen 
the  present  danger,  they  had  put  off  the 
defence  of  theJoPgdom  to  the  last  mo^ 
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•menii  Why,  if  the  measure  the  noble  lord 
'  had  now  proposed,  appeared  to  them,  upon 
due  deliberation,  to  be  so  proper  and  so 
necessary,  they  had  not  come  with  it  to 
parliament  sooner  ?  It  would  have  been 
idle  to  have  argued,  that  it  would  have 
given  the  kingdom  any  unnecessary  alarm. 
It  could  never  be  wrong  to  throw  out  an 
talarm  in  time,  -because,  however  for  the 
moment  it  might  operate  as  a  shock  on  the 
people,  their  panic  would  be  less  when  the 
<ianger  really  came,  and  when  the  enemy 
were  at  their  doors,  they  would  be  better 
prepared  to  resist  and  repel  them. 

He  said,  he  would  not,  in  a  moment  like 
the  present,  mention  names,  or  go  into 
personal  attack  ^pon  the  ministers;  but 
could  they  tell  tffe  people  that  the  fleets 
and  armies,  upon  the  effiectual  operations 
of  which  the  preservation  of  the  country 
depended,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  best 
and  ablest  officers  ?  Was  or  was  not  every 
officer,  to  whom  the  people  had  been  ac- 
customed to  look  up  with  a  perfect  confi- 
dence, driven  from  the  service?  Were 
they  all  in  employment,  and  cheerfully 
actmg  as  they  ought  to  be  in  the  service  of 
their  country  ?  After  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions of  this  sort,  Mr.  Fox  declared,  that 
while '  the  present  ministry  kept  their 
offices,  the  people  would  despond,  and  de- 
spair of  any  success  in  the  very  important 
war  that  was  impending ;  for  what  good 
could  they  expect  from  the  conduct  of 
those  very  men  whose  measures  had  al- 
ready lost  us  America,  and  incited  France 
and  Spain  to  pursue  those  hostile  steps 
that  they  were  now  taking  against  us.  He 
complained  of  the  sute  of  the  navy  as 
scandalously  unequal  to  the  present  exi- 
gency of  a&ir8>  after  the  immense  sums 
that  had  been  voted  for  it,  and  the  repe^d 
assertions  that  it  should  be  superior  to  the 
united  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  and 
used  a  great  many  strong  arguments  in 
proof  that  the  ministry  ought  not  to  be 
trusted  any  longer. 

'  Lord  Beauchamp  said  he  had  more  than 
once  had  it  in  contemplation  to  make  the 
very  motion  that  had  been  now  offered, 
but  the  obstacles  that  had  been  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  amendments  offered,  to 
stand  part  of  the  usual  Militia  Bill,  had 
discouraged  him  from  the  attempt.  He 
hoped  that  now  the  House  would  be 
unanimous,  and  that  he  should  no  longer 
remain  in  a  minority  on  a  militia  question. 
He  stated  that  the  present  nominal  amount 
of  the  militia  was  iiO,000,  but  from  the 
nature  of  that  ^ervice^  from  th^  expiration 
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of  the  men's  times  continually,  the  king- 
dom could  not,  at  any  period,  depend 
upon  the  actual  service  of  more  than  two 
thirds  of  that  number ;    that  therefore,  if 
the  present  motion  were  adopted  and  th6 
Bill  passed,  gentlemen   would  consider, 
that  the  militia  then  in  service,  would  be 
no  more  than  40,000,  a  number  by  no 
means  too  great,   considering  the  emer- 
gency of  affiiirs,  and  that  the  militia  wer6 
the  only  stationary  defence  of  the  king- 
dom.    His  lordship  farther  said,  that  the 
present  might  be  a  good  opportunity  of 
removing  such  objections  as  might  yet  re- 
main against  the  usual  Militia  BtiL    He 
adverted  to  the  strength  of  Irel^d,  and 
said,  tha^  was  a  matter  well  worthy  the 
consideration     of    parliament.      Ireland 
had,  from  the  nature  of  its^agriculture,  no 
large  magazines  of  corn,  it  had  no  for- 
tresses and  no  money ;  all  of  which  would 
be  necessary  if  Ireland  was  attacked,  be- 
cause Otherwise  a  large  army  could  not 
make  its  necessary  movements,  or  ^xist  in 
that  country.     His  lordship  mentioned  the 
military  associations,  and  said  that  they 
would  require  some  attention  and  some 
subsistence.     He  said,  that  he  hoped  to 
see  cordiality  prevail,  in  furthering  the 
measures  whicn  might  be  necessary-  to 
enable  government  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  France  and  Spain;  that  he  was 
happy  to  find  there  was  no  very  marked 
shade  of  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  sentiments  of  the  gentlemen  of  either 
side  the  House,  on  the  sut^ect  of  the  war. 
•   Mr.  T.  Totonshena  declared  that  he  did 
not  approve  of  measures  which  shewed 
that  tne  intended  system  of  the  war  was 
merely  to  act  on  the  defensive.     No  good 
could  accrue  to  the  kingdom  from  a  war 
carried  on  in  that  manner.    He  said,  the 
progressive  periods  of  the  war  had  been 
so  many  steps  from  bad  to  worse,  and  that 
it  was  impossible,  giving  the  ministers  the^ 
fullest  credit  for  possessing*  more  igno- 
rance, more  weakness,  more  folly,  more 
absurdity  than  any  other  men  in  the  king- 
dom, that  so  complete  a  scene  of  misfor* 
tune  and  national  ruin  as  distinguished 
this  country  at  present,  could  have  owed 
its  origin  to  mere  incapacity  and  want  of 
sense;  he  would  speak  out-^there  was 
treachery  and  corruption  in  the  case.    He 
vowed  ^  to  God,  lie  believed   there  was 
something  about  the  court  and  the  cabinet 
that  bought  and  told ;  some  black  traitor; 
whose  base  purpose  it  was  for  a  stipulated '  • 
price  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  very 
existeope  of  Qreat  BritaiQ  as  a  gr^ 
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people;  he  protested  in  the  most  wtAemn 
manner  that  these  were  the  sentiments  Of 
his  souly  and  that  he  could  not  imagine 
that  any  other  cause  than  treachery  and 
corruption  could  )i&ve  produced  such  dire 
effects,  as  all  men  now  saw  and  were 
alarmed  at*  He  complimented  lord  Beau- 
champ  on  what  he  had  said  respecting  his 
intention  of  suggesting  this  measure  c£ 
doubling  the  miUtia  months  ago,  and  said, 
he  felt  it  as  a  happy  presage,  that  when 
the  noble  lord  should  one  day  fill  any  of 
those  high  offices  of  this  country  (if  by 
the  blessing  of  Providence  it  escaped  the 
dangers  that  threatened  it)  which  his  high 
rank  and  character  entitled  him  to,  the 
noble  lord  would  not,  like  the  present 
wretched  set  of  ministers,  wait  tlU  the 
enemy  was  at  the  door,  but  would  wisely 
look  forward,  and  put  such  measures  in 
practice  as  were  likely  to  avert  every  pos- 
sible danger,  at  such  a  time  as  should 
render  them  effectually  serviceable.  He 
lamented,  however,  at  hearing  the  noble 
lord  avow  that  there  were  neither  magat 
zines,  forage,  fortresses,  or  money  in  Ire- 
land, to  enable  tliat  country  to  act  in  its 
own  defence,  in  case  of  an  attack,  and 
rendered  the  declaration  a  fresh  ground  of 
reprehension  of  ministry.  He  adverted 
to  the  loyalty  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
grmed  associations,  and  gave  an  instance 
of  their  discipline  and  service  on  a  late 
occasion.  He  pointed  out  the  raising  of 
regiments  as  a  oetter  mode  of  preparing 
for  xhe  defence  of  the  kingdom,  than 
doubling  the  militia;  because,  when  sol- 
diers were  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  act-* 
ing  in  various  places,  it  certainly  would 
be  most  advisable  to  array  that  kind  of 
soldier  whose  service  was  not  conned  to 
this  kingdom,  but  who  n^ght  bo  employed 
"Veherever  occasion  required. 

Lord  North  apologized  for  rising  a  se- 
cond time,  but  said,  that  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hqn.  gentleman  respecting 
treachery  and  corruption  would  render 
his  silence  unpardonable.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  thrown  out  a  charge  in  such 
^neral  terms,  that  it  was  impossible  to  fix 
It  on  any  one  person,  or  to  discover  at 
whom  it  was  levelled.  Since,  however,  it 
was  a  charge  of  a  most  serious  nature, 
and  considering  the  very  critical  sitoation 
in  which  we  stood,  he  declared  it  was 
highly  necessary  to  purge  the  cabinet 
imd  the  councils  of  traitors,  to  drag  them 
forth  to  open  day,  and  to  deliver  them 
pver  to  condign  punishment ;  he  earnestly 
)M>ped  therefore  the  boa.  ^entleom  would 
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discriminate  assertions,  but  would  slate  the 
&cts  on  which  he  rested  his  charge,  and 
p^nt  out  the  persons  guilty  of  so  foul  a 
crime.  He  for  one,  could  with  the  most 
perfect  consciousness  of  innocence  lay  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  declare  that  he 
knew  not  to  what  the  hon.  gentleman  al« 
luded,  and  therefore,  as  the  charge  (noia 
being  personally  aimed)  might  inv^ve  the 
innocent  as  weU  as  the  guilty,  if  any  such 
there  were,  he  did  implore  a  word  or  two 
of  explanation ;  he  the  rather  trusted  that 
such  an  explanation  would  be  given,  be* 
cause  the  hon,  gentleman's  justice  and 
candour  were  at  stake.  He  certainly 
would  not  let  a  charge  of  the  nature  he 
had  stated  go  out  into  Ihe  world  in  the 
loose  and  indefinite  manner  in  which  he 
had  made  it ;  die  hon.  gentleman  had  too 
much  humanity  and  too  great  a  regard  for 
the  interest  of  this  country.  Having  said 
this^  his  lordship  spoke  to  several  mattera 
that  had  been  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
the  debate.  The  present  motion,  he  said, 
by  no  means  led  to  the  doubling  the 
militia,  as  the  single  measure  wbidi  the 
King's  servants  had  adopted  as  Proper  for 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  The  exer<» 
tion  in  the  naval  department  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  alluded  to,  had  been  set 
about,  and  the  proper  orders  had  been 
^iven  for  the  utmost  dispatch  to  be  made 
m  every  one  branch  of  the  executive  go- 
vernment. The  ships,  now  fitting  out, 
which  were  several  mcMre  in  number  than 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  would  be 
ready  very  soon  to  reinforce  sir  Chaiiea 
Hardy.  All  the  means  thai  had  appeared 
proper  to  be  put  in  practice  had  been 
adopted  to  strengthen  tne  kingdom.  The 
pr^ent  idea  respecting  the  muitia  was  not 
all  we  had  to  look  up  to.  There  were  at 
present  in  the  kingdom  TlyOOOlandforces, 
of  whom  63,000  were  eSedive  men.  This 
was  a  larger  number  than  had  ever  been 
known  to  be  within  the  kingdom  on  any 
former  occasion ;  and  it  was  intended  to 
double  the  numbed  of  the  militia,  because 
government  were  desirous  of  putting  no- 
thing  to  the  hazard.  With  regard  to  any 
alterations  r^peoting  the  discipline  or  • 
disposal  of  the  militki»  the  committee 
would  ho  the  proper  plaoe  for  discusnng 
them,  As  to  inserting  a  claose  to  give 
the  King  a  power  of  s^dih^  a  part  of  thei 
militia  to  Ireland,  that  was  a  serious  matter, 
and  before  he  adopted  the  idea,  he  wished 
to  know  how  far  such  a  measure  would  be 
agceefble  to  Ireland^    M  the  present  w«i 
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not  a  6$f  for  the  disctiasion  of  epbioEis, 
but  a  day  for  action,  he  should  enter  into 
no  argum^Qt  sbout  Yob  privale  sentiments, 
either  on  this,  or  that  topic  The  busi- 
ness would  not  admit  of  delay*  France 
and  America  were  in  t^mfederacy,  and 
Spiun  in  arms  against  Great  Britam ;  he 
could  not  say  whether  Spain  had  signed  a 
treaty  with  America  or  not.  [Mr.  Fox 
said,  across  the  House,  <'  the  treaty  be- 
tween America  and  Spain  is  signed."} 
There  was  therefore  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost.  Govenunent  saw  the  necessity  of 
being  active,  and  he,  for  one,  had  not 
been  idle  a  moment  since  the  Spanish  re- 
icript  was  delivered.  The  doubling  the 
militia  was  found  to  be  the  most  practica- 
ble mode  of  having  a  larse  army  on  foot 
in  a  short  time,  and  therefore  it  was 
adopted  in  preference  to  receiving  the 
offers  made  to  government  by  several  in- 
dividuals (  ofers  which  did  those  indivi- 
duals the  highestjhonour,  and  which,  he  was 
persuaded,  originated  in  the  purest  of  all 
possible  motives,  that  of  a  sincere  love  of 
their  country,  and  an  anxious  zeal  to  serve 
it  in  the  hour  of  difficulty.  Government 
was  much  obliged  to  those  who  made  the 
offer,  and  only  declined  accepting  them, 
lor  the  reasons  he  had  stated. 

Colonel  JBarr^said,  he  was  so  depressed 
by  the  ntuation  of  afi^  rs,  so  thunderstruck 
at  the  dangerous  crisis  in  which  we  stood, 
that  he  had  scarcely  the  faculty  left,  of 
discriminating  what  was  proper-  to  be 
adopted  at  present  from  what  was  im- 
proper. He  feared  the  practicability  of 
jofficering  the  militia  if  diey  were  doubled, 
and4ffgued  against  sending  a  part  of  them 
to  Ireland,  or  officering  them  with  re- 
goUurs.  If  the  latter  were  practised,  there 
was  an  end  of  the  true  constitution  and 
original  intention  of  the  militia.  With  re- 
gard to  sending  them  to  Ireland,  though 
he  considered  &e  interest  of  the  two  coun- 
taries  as  one,  he  wished  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  both  should  defend  each  man  his 
nataie  solwm^  and  adced  why  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  had  not  been  convened, 
and  whether  there  were  not  Protestants 
enoimh  to  elect  a  militia  of  their  own  out 
of}  He  began  an  attack  on  Uie  noble  lord 
in  the  blue  ribbon,  and  said,  even  if  it  was 
proved  that  he  was  guilty  of  treachery  and 
eonruption,  he  would  not  be  the  first  Eng- 
li*  minister  that  had  been  a  traitor ;  that 
•ne  had  received  three  pensions  from  three 
kings  at  the  same  time.  One  from  king 
^ames,  a  second  from  long  Willhmi,  and  a 
third  from  a  third  monardii  he  forgot  who. 


Ho  said  flie  crimes  of  the  noble  lord  wera 
black  enough,  before  he  had  stink  into  the 
deep  damnation  of  incurring  the  Spfmisb 
war,  to  have  warranted  the  su^icum  of 
treachery.  Though  the  sovereign  waa 
blind  to  the  misconduct  of  the  ministry^ 
his  subjects  would  soon  have  their  eyes 
open  to  it,  notwithstanding  they  had  the 
writers  in  every  London  newspaper,  to 
support  and  defend  them ;  for  among  oilier 
of  their  arts,  they  had  taken  care  to  makd 
sure  of  all  the  London  pa^rs. 

Lord  George  Gordon  said,  he  neter 
would  support  government,  until  the  pre- 
sent ministers  were  turned  out. 

Mr«  Burke  said,  he  blamed  ministry  for 
their  last  act  of  negligence  more  than  for 
all  their  former  blunders,  that  of  not  having 
the  squadron  under  sir  Charles  Hardy  at 
sea  earlier  \  because  if  the  grand  fleet  had 
been  off  Brest  any  time  aoout  the  latter 
end  of  May,  or  the  commencement  of  the 

E resent  month,  sir  Charles  would  have 
ad  it  in  his  power  to  block  up  the  Firendi 
fleet  under  a  Orvilliers,  or  have  fought  th^ 
British  fleet  upon  equal  terms.  He  remind* 
ed  the  noble  lord,  that  on  that  day  three 
weeks  he  informed  the  House,  that  the  court 
of  Spain  was  at  that  instant  an  enemy,  and  ao 
avowed  one ;  that  for  some  days  l^dTore  idl 
mediation  had  been  at  an  end ;  and  that  alt 
the  instant  he  was  speaking  Spain  was 
leagued  with  France,  and  that  we  should 
immediately  have  the  whole  force  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  to  contend  with,  aa 
every  branch  of  that  House  was  combined 
>  for  our  destruction.  He  argued  aaainst 
the  absurdit;^  of  chusing  to  <^  forth  that 
kind  of  soldier  whose  service  could  not  be 
employed  where  it  might  be  wanted,  m 
preference  to  that  sort  of  soldier  not  so 
circumstanced.  He  said  he  should  tup^ 
port  the  motion. 

Lord  John  Cavendish  was  not  for  trust* 
ing  those  ministers  to  play  the  king- 
dom's last  stake  who  haa  seduced  it  to 
that  stake. 

Colonel  Onsha  said,  the  great  duke  of 
Marlborough  had  declared,  that  50,000 
men  was  a  sufficient  force  to  defend  the 
kingdom  against  an  invasion.  He  waa 
for  taking  the  half-pay  officers  into  the 
militia. 

Mr.  SatvMdge  said,  the  measure  under 
consideration,  however  objectionable  it 
might  be,  he  should  not  oppose,  because 
when  any  thing  was  offered  on  the  expresa 
idea  of  its  tenmng  to  strengthen  the  King- 
dom in  times  o£  great  public  danger,  he 
diould  give  it  his  siqpport.    He  hopei^ 
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however,  that  the  pr^ent  miiiif  ters  wtre 
not  to  continue  in  office,  because  he  never 
could  consent  to  trilBt  those  men  with 
additional  power  who  had  already  profusely 
i  wasted  the  blood  and  wealth  of  the  nation, 
and  whose  weak  politics  and  wicked  prac- 
tices had  drawn  on  us  that  alarming  load 
of  calamity,  which  pressed  upon  this  coun*- 
try  at  the  present  awful  crisis.  So  far  was 
he  from  thinking  differently  from  his  hon. 
friend  who  had  before  talked  of  the  trea- 
chery, that  he  thought  too  highly  of  the 
aoble  lord's  sense  to  suppose,  tharthose 
counsels  and  that  adoption  of  measures 
which  had  induced  our  misfortunes,  were 
imputable  either  to  indolence,  neglect,  or 
incapacity.  He  should  insult  the  noble 
lord  #ere  he  to  declare,  that  any  thing  short 
«€  treachery,  or  something  greater  than 
incapacity,  cduld  have  been  the  acting 
cause  to  goad  the  noble  lord  to  pursue 
that  ruinous  system,  which  he  had  at  last 
brought  to  so  fatal  an  issue,  after  having 
been  so  often  warned  of  the  impolicy  of 
the  measures  he  was  pursuing,  and  ad- 
vised that  nothing  but  a  total  change  of 
^tem  could  produce  better  success, 
for  his  part,  he  imputed  all  our  present 
danger  to  the  noble  loM ;  for  what  had 
been  the  declaration  of  the  noble  lord  in 
that  House  some  time  since*i  <<  The  ship 
was  in  a  storm,  and  in  a  boisterous-sea  when 
I  took  the  helm ;  give  roe  your  confidence, 
and  I  will  bring  you  ^afe  into  port.''  In 
consequence  of  this  language,  the  noble 
lord  had  been  trusted,  nor  had  he  changed 
his  stile  till,  by  the  pressure  of  additional 
ill  success  that  followed  every  one  of  his 
weak  measures,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  expect  that  great  reliance  would  be 
any  longer  reposed  in  his  talents  as  a  state 
pilot,  and  then,  with  peculiar  modesty,  the 
noble  lord  had  said,  *^  When  you  can  find 
a  man  in  the  kingdom  more  able  to  con- 
duct the  a£^rs  of  government  than  I  am, 
I  shall  be  ready  to  resign,  but  till  you  can 
I  shall  continue  in  office."  Mr.  Sawbridge 
asked  where  was  the  man  to  be  found  who 
pretended  to  the  smallest  skill  in  finance 
or  in  politics,  who  was  less  capable  of  con-r 
ducting  the  public  affiiirs  of  a  great  people, 
than  the  noble  lord  had  proved  huoiself  ? 
Hd,  for  one,  did  not  think  that  being  exist- 
ed. He  charged  the  noble  lora  with 
having  been  the  immediate  cause  of  every 
one  ot  our  present  political  evDs ;  it  might, 
be  owned,'  be  remarked,  that  he  spoke 
with  great  warmth ;  it  was  most  true,  and 
be  begged  to  know  if  it  were  possible  not 
^0  ff  d  warmly  at  such  a  crisis  i  He  Jiad 


inherited  'from  his  ancestors  an  estate 
which  he  had  once  hoped  tobe  able  ta  sur- 
render, unimpaired  at  least,  to  his  children. 
His  fortune  and  his  estate  certainly^  com- 
pared with  those  of  many  gentlemen  in 
that  House,  were  very  inconsiderable.  It 
was,  however,  as  he  before  said,  his  family 
estate,  and  he  had  a  reasonable  expectancj 
that  as  it  came  to  him,  it  would  have  de* 
scended  to  his  posterity.  That  expectan- 
cy could  no  longer  be  depended  on ;  a 
Frenchman  or  a  Spaniard  might  be  bis 
heir ;  what  was  more,  they  mi^t  wre^  it 
out  of  his  hand,  and  he  nimself,  with  his 
family,  might  live  to  want  that  income 
which  he  hitherto  enjoyed.  Much  as  it 
had  been  the  practice  to  ridicule  ^e  citi- 
zens of  London,  and  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  complaints ;  he  shouhl  neverthdess 
tell  the  noble  lord  that  he  was  going  on 
the  morrow  to  a  meeting  of  the  commoi 
CQUodl,  where  he  knew  it  would  be  pro- 
posed to  offer  their  lives  and  fortunes  in 
the  service  of  their  country ;  but  he  did 
assure  the  noble  lord,  though  the  offer 
would  be  very  sincerely  made,  it  would  be 
made  conditionally ;  not  a  shilling  would  be 
given,  nor  a  single  man  voted,  unless  the 
noble  lord  and  his  colleagues  were  dis* 
missed  from  their  employments,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war  entrusted  to  abler 
hands.  The  citizens  of  London  were  now 
as  loyal  to  their  king,  and  as  zealous  to 
serve  their  country,  as  ever  they  had  been^ 
in  moments  of  national  emergency ;  they 
wished  most  anxiously  to  support  govern* 
ment  against  the  united  efforts  of  our  na- 
tural enemies.  They  would  willingly  lay 
down  their  lives  to  repel  tlie  hostile  attacls 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  although  they 
detested  the  American  war,  to  forward 
which  they  would  not  give  a  shilling.  Nei« 
ther  would  they  now,  he  could  answer  for 
it,  by  their  persons  or  their  purses;  con- 
tribute to  the  exigencies  of  the  war  with 
France  and  Spain,  unless  the  noble  lord  in 
the  bhie  ribbon  (who  had  repeatedly  slept 
in  that  House,  and  who  seemed  never  to 
be  rightly,  awake  but  when  some  lucrative 
reversion  or  some  new  emolument  was  to 
be  disposed  of;  which  he  was  as  active  as 
any  man  to  grasp  at  for  himself  and  family  ) 
was  removed  from  the  power  of  doing 
further  mischief,  and  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity of  completing  the  ruin  of  the 
kingdom,  which,  if  we  were  to  ^udge  from 
events,  seemed  to  have  been  his  favourite 
object  ever  since  he  came  intojoffice. 

Lord  North  apologized  for  speaking 
agaio ;  but  something  had  dropped  from. 
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^       thehon*  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  which 

^        rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  not 

^        let  it  go  out  of  the  House  without  saying 

a  word  or  two  respecting  it.    The  non. 

'        gentleman  had  thought  proper  to  reiterate 

'        the  charge  made  upon  him  by  another 

-       gentleman  on  the  score  of  treachery  and 

corruption ;  but  neither  of  tlie  hon.  gen- 

'        tiemen  bad  mentioned  any  one  ciroum- 

^       stance  that  tended  in  the  smallest  degree 

to  substantiate  the  charge,  or  to  bring  it 

home  to  any  individual  member  of  adminis- 

'~       tration.    The  hon.  gentleman  who  had 

spoken  last  had  alledged,  that  the  only 

ground  on  whx:h  he  rested  his  suspicion  of 

treachery,  was—because  that  he  and  the 

other  members  of  administration  had  acted 

t        contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen 

oftheotlier  side  of  the  House.  Hebegged, 

therefore,  that  it  might  be  generally  un* 

derstoody  that  the  charge  of  so  foul  a 

crime  as  that  of  being  a  traitor  to  the'state, 

thrown  out  at  random  io  so  critical  a  con- 

C[:ture  as  the  present,  so  far  from  having 
n  attempted  to  be  proved^  rested  alto- 
^ther  upon  the  inference  deduced  from 
administration's  having  pursued  such  mea- 
sures as  had  not  met  with  the  support  or 
applause  of  the  hon.-  gentlemen  and  their 
friends.  The  momen  t  he  heard  the  charge, 
it  struck  him  as  a  most  serious  one;  that 
if  there  really  was  such  a  wretch  in  the 
cabinet  as  a  traitor,  those  counsels  ought 
instantly  to  be  purged  of  treachery  and 
corruption ;  the  charge  should  be  fully  in- 
testigated,  and  the  person  against  whom  it 
should  lie,  be  dragged  forth  to  public  in- 
famy. With  regard  to  what  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  been  pleased  to  say  of  him  per- 
sonally, all  he  should  reply  was,  that  when- 
ever it  was  thought  necessary  to  examine 
^to  his  conduct,  he  was  ready  to  enter 
into  the  examination,  and  to  answer  for 
every  piece  of  advice  he  had  given  his 
Majesty,  or  of  any  one  measure  that  he 
hacl  supported.  He  desired^  in  the  mean 
time,  that  it  might  be  recollected,  he  never 
had  pretended  to  be  the  prime  minister ; 
he  had  only  acted  as.  one  member  of  the 
cabinet ;  not  that  he  said  this  by  way  of 
Evasion,  he  meant  to  evade  nothing  but  the 
charge  of  ptesumption  of  his  being  prime 
minister,  a  pi-esumption  which  he  had 
.never  assumed,  and  which  therefore  he 
6ught  not  to  be  charged  witli:  at  the 
tame  time  that  he  said  this,  he  held 
himself  answerable  to  his  country  for 
every  part  of  his  conduct ;  nor  could  he 
§ee  any  the  least  reason  to  dread  an  enquiry 
into  it,  when  every  measure  that  had  been 


suggested  in  parliament,  and  pursued  by 
his  Majesty's  ministers,  was  an.  attempt  to 
prevent  the  rebels  in  America  from  invad- 
mg  the  just  rights  of  this  country :  an  at-> 
tempt  which  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  peo-^ 
pie  had  thought  highly  proper  and  strictly 
justifiable.  [A  loud  cry  of  No,  no  I J 
His  lordship  said,  it  did  not  signify  gen- 
tlemen's interrupting  him  in  that  manner ; 
the  fact  was  undeniably  as  he  had  stated 
it. 

The  hon.  gentleman  had  attacked  himi 
on  his  activity  to  acquire  reversions  and 
emoluments.  In  answer  to  this,  he  said  it 
was  a  very  natural  thing  for  people  who 
did  not  enquire  into  the  trutli  of  assertions 
thrown  out  in  parliament,  to  be  led  away, 
witli  an  idea  that  the  repeated  attacks 
made  upon  him  on  that  score,  were  well 
founded.  Let  gentlemen,  however,  as  he 
had  been  called  upon  to  speak  to  the 
charge,  only  see  the  small  degree  of  truth 
that  belonged  to  it.  He  had .  been  in  a 
most  labonpus  and  very  expensive  office 
for  twelve  years,  without  asking  for  a  sbgle 
emolument,  either  for  himsdf  or  his  family ; 
the  last  year  his  Majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  send  for  him,  and  present  him 
with  the  place  he  then  heldy  the  warden-^ 
ship  of  the  Cinoue  Ports.  He  accepted 
it,  but  it  was  well  known  that  he  refused 
to  accept  it  with  the  lucrative  salary  which 
the  noble  person  who  held  it  before  him 
received  while  he  held  it ;  the  salary  which 
he  received,  and  expressly  at  his  own  de- 
sire^ received,  was  th^t  lower  salary  which 
had  been  paid  previous  to  the  office  having 
been  bestowed  on  his  predecessor.  He 
really  did  not  know  what  the  income  of  it 
was  exactly,  because  he  had  not  enquired 
what  it  was,  but  he  believed  about  1,000/. 
a  year.  He  had,  however,  told  his  Majesty 
that  he  was  ready  to  resign  it  whenever  he 
was  caUed  upon  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
readiness  he  should  still  adhere  to.  Ano- 
ther charge  of  rapaciousness  was,  that  he 
had  procured  a  reversionship  for  the  lives 
of  two  of  his  sons,  in  the  customs.  The 
charge  was  not  true,  that  he  sought  the  re- 
versionship, though  it  was  true  that  he 
had  accepted  it.  Let  gentlemen  consider 
the  nature  of  this  reversionship ;  it  was 
the  very  same  that  had  been  given  to  Mr. 
Pelham,  on  his  being  appointed  to  the  very 
office  which  he  then  held.  It  would  be 
worth  1,000/.  a  year,  and  {iras  granted  no 
the  lives  of  two  of  his  younger  sons.  The 
third  benefit  his  family  had  received,  was  a 
place  which  lately  feu  vacant,  in  the  gifk 
of  the  treasury,  and  wat  of  satdfling^ 
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Yalue,  dial  several  of  hk  [Nredeoenon  io 
office  had  diought  it  beneath  the  accept- 
ance of  any  part  of  their  family,  because 
they  looked  to  much  greater  emoluments. 
The  place  was  worth  500L  a  year ;  and  as 
he  thought  it  sufficient  for  his  son,  he  had> 
with  the  consent  of  his  brethren  at  the 
beard,  been  appointed  to  it.  This  was  all 
the  benefit  that  he  or  his  fiunily'  had 
reaped,  in  conseq^ence  of  his  faiolding 
the  office  he  then  possessed.  He  repeated 
k,  that  he  had  not  asked  for,  or  sought 
aifter,  any  one  of  his  emoluments ;  he  was 
ready  to  resign  his  wardenship  of  the 
Cinque  Ports ;  and  when  he  went  out  of 
office  (which  he  assured  the  hon.  gentle- 
man he  was  and  had  long  been  as  desirous 
ol  quitting,  as  he  could  possibly  be  of  hav- 
ing him  dismissed^  after  his  twelve  years 
laborious  service,  nis  famUy  would  rest  in 
possession  of  l^SOOL  a  year.  This  every 
gentleman  must  know,  however  greater  the 
merits  of  his  predecessors  in  office  might 
have  been  (and  that  they  were  much 
greater,  no  man  was  more  ready  to  allow 
than  himself)  was  out  of  all  comparison 
less  than  any  one  of  them  had  received. 
He  hcuped  that  ^ntlemen  would  not  think 
he  had  shewn  a  very  avaricious  disposition, 
or  had  been  eager  to  grasp  at  reversions 
or  emoluments,  as  had  been  so  often  as- 
serted, when  it  was  recollected  that  the 
whole  he  was  in  possession  of  was  1,500/!. 
a  year  £or  his  children,  and  that  his  was  a 
pretty  numerous  ^Mnily.  [  At  these  words 
bis  lordship  struck  his  breast,  and  burst 
out  into  a  flood  of  tears,  probably  from  the 
casual  recollection  that  one  of  his  sons  lay 
dead  at  that  moment.  The  House,  touched 
at  the  circumstance,  called  for  the  ques- 
tion, but  his  lordship,  recovering  himself, 
desired  leave  to  go  on.1  He  said  that  no 
part  of  his  conduct,  while  he  had  been  in 
office,  warranted  the  charge  of  avarice; 
naked  he  came  into  the  world,  naked  he 
should  go  out  of  it ;  he  was  not  a  rich  man 
when  he  was  first  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  excheouer,  he  should  not  go  out  of 
office  a  rich  man ;  and  he  defied  any  one 
to  prove  that  enriching  himself,  and  those 
that  belonged  to  him,  had  ever  been  his 
fisivourite  object.  He  was  as  sorry  for  the 
critical  conjuncture  of  affiurs,  as  any  one 
could  be ;  but  the  misfortunes  of  the  day 
were  such  as  were  not  to  be  avoided ;  they 
did  not  originate  in  any  fault  of  his,  and 
he  wished  that  gentlemen,  instead  of  per- 
sonality and  invective,  would  unite  in  the 
service  of  the  kingdom,  and  join  hand  and 
beiirt  in  endeavouring  to  rmer  the  insi- 


dious efforts  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
against  this  country  nugatory,  and  to 
punish  her  for  her  perfidy. 

Mr.  ConoUy  mentioned  the  great  po^ 
rerty  of  Irelimd,  and  appealed  to  the  no- 
ble lord,  whether  he  had  not  in  his  pocket 
at  that  moment  a  paper  which  proved  that 
the  very  money  Ireland  was  now  expend- 
ing for  the  purposes  of  her  establisbmeDt 
was  to  the  amount  of  500,000/.  of  it,  rais- 
ed by  loan  in  this  kingdom. 

Mr.  Auhrey  said  th^t  at  a  juncture  so 
alarming  as  the  present,  the  qucstioD  was 
not  about  any  of  the  present  opinions  tho 
noble  lord  m  the  blue  ribbon  had  just 
told  us  he  had  of  the  state  of  America,  or 
about  any  of  his  past  attempts  upon  the  rights 
of  that  country,  but  whether  we  should 
entrust  our  own  ri^ts,  and  every  thing 
that  was  dear  to  us,  to  the  care  of  tiiat  mi- 
nister, whose  conduct  had  brought  us  into 
this  calamitous  situation?  There  might 
be  difierent  opinions  concerning  the  ori« 
ginal  cause  of  this  war,  but  there  could^ 
at  that  day,  be  but  one  concerning  the 
consequences  of  it.  It  was  not  the  una- 
nimity of  the  House,  which  the  noble  lord 
had  so  much  boasted  of,  it  was  not  the 
voting  the  proposed  addition  to  the  mi- 
litia, that  would  save  this  country,  it  was 
the  ancient'  spirit  of  it,  which  must  by 
some  means  be  brought  back.  We  must 
do  away  that  supmeness  and  that  despadr 
which  the  distressed  sute  of  public  credit 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  enormous  ex- 
penee  of  the  government  on.  the  other^ 
with  the  repeated  disappointments  of  the 
nation,  from  the  inefficacy  of  that  expence, 
did  but  too  well  account  for.  Therefore 
if  we  would  really  excite  the  exertions  of 
the  public,  it  was  necessary  first  to  regain 
their  confidence,  for  without  that  it  re- 

r*  *ed  no  great  sagacity  to  foretell  that 
country  would  soon  become  a  pro- 
vince to  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

The  Bill  was  brought  in  and  read  m 
first  time. 

June  22.  On  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill, 

Sir  George  Yonge  said  a  few  words  on 
the  extent  of  the  danger  of  the  present 
crisis,  and  on  the  consequent  necessity  of 
taking  such  measures  as  should  effiectoaUy 
conduce  to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom. 
In  lieu  of  the  present  bill,  he  proposed 
arming  the  whole  country,  as  our  ancestors 
had  done  on  former  occasions  of  publio 
peril,  and  spoke  of  the  manner  in  whidi 
such  a  measure  could  not  only  be  carritd 
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i^Ce  exe<»iifen»  but  tbe  effect  alto  wluoli 
mdia  plfun^  if  reduced  to  practicei  would 
Moet  probably  be  attended  with* 

Sir  Charles  Bunburv  declared  he  was 
enf  ouraged  to  deliver  hia  o^nnioo  on  the 
laiportaQt  Bill  then  under  consideration 
firm  the  favourable  reception  which  that 
he  had  fftvtn  early  in  the  sesiion,  con- 
teming  the  necessity  of  union,  the  expe« 
d^ocy  oi  employing  the  vigilant,  active, 
mi  we,  of  whatever  party  or  deacrtptton, 
in  the  service  of  the  state  at  this  alaroaing 
crisis,  had  lately  met  with  from  ga^emen 
on  both  sides  the  House,  whose  influence 
with  their  sovereiffn^  and  respectable  ta« 
lents,  he  flattered  hha^elf  would  enforoe 
the  doctrine  he  had  earnestly,  bat  in  vain, 
fecommended;  and  produce  that  unani'» 
mity,  zeal,  and  alacritv,  which  would  ac* 
tuaUy  aiise  fnnaa  connd^ce  in  those  who 
adnuaiatered  the  affiurs  of  the  state ;  with> 
out  which  confidence  it  was  vain  to  hope 
fbr  sueoess  against  our  fermiddMe  adver- 
saries*  That  as  he  placed  hi*  fiiBt  hope  in 
arise  and  active  counsellors,  so  he  still 
continued  to  place  his  second  in  the  Bri^ 
tish  navy,  whidi  he  had  been  taught  from 
his  infancy,  .to  look  up  to  as  the  bulwarit 
of  this  island.  That  he  therefore  reflected 
on  the  principle  of  this  and  other  modem 
acts  of  parliament  with  concern,  as  tending 
to  augoaent  our  land  rather  than  our  sea 
forces*  That  the  present  Bill  infdied  a 
diffidence  in  our  fleet,  as  it  proiffded  for 
an  additional  defence  by  land,  to  the 
great  army  we  already  poss^  stated  to 
amount  to  63,000  effi^Uve  men,  and  im- 
[died  that  this  country  was  likely  to  be- 
come tbe  seat  of  war.  That  however  |Mro» 
per  it  was  to  guard  against  every  possible 
calamity,  he  thought  the  first,  object  was 
the  strei^thening  of  our  fleet  under  sir 
Charles  Hardy's  command.  He  imder- 
atood  there  were  seven  or  eight  ships  of 
ibe  line  almost  ready  for  service.  That  if 
shipwrights  were  wanting  to  complete 
them,  he  recommended  sending  carpen* 
ten  firom  every  town  in  England  to  assist 
in  the  dock  yards;  that  if  seamen  suffi- 
cient could  not  be  procured  to  man  them, 
he  apprehended  the  present  Bsll  nught  be 
^o  modelled  as  to  lumisb  a  number  of 
Iftodmen,  a  certain  proportioa  of  wfaidi 
su^t  be  distributed  amongst  the  (tifereat 
crews,  a  method  i^dopted  bj^this  country 
in  former  war%  by  our  enemies  m  thepre- 
iMt,  and  which  tbe  want  ef  American 
^^iBen  (18,000  of  whom  had  assisted  us 
l^eur  last  conflict  with  the  House  of 
wirbon)    rendered   necessary  at    this 
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juncture.  He  deemed  it  expedient  to 
make  our  fleet  as  strong  as  our  utmost 
exertions  could  efiect,  before  we  went 
forth  to  oppose  the  united  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain ;  that  being  so  enforced,  it  was 
our  advantage  to  combat  the  enemy  on 
the  ocean  rather  than  on  laod ;  that  our 
sailors  were  superior  to  theirs,  whilst  our 
raw  troops^  on  shore  would,  he  feared, 
prove  unequal,  however  brave,  to  the  ye* 
teran  battalions  of  Franoe.  He  therefore 
lamented  that  our  fleet  had  been  weakened 
by  recent  detachments,  ever  since  the  in4 
tentiobs  of  Spain  must  have  been  fore- 
seen by  administration,  which  was  the  more 
extraordinary,  as  die  reason  aQodged  last 
vegr  for  not  sending  a  reinfarcement  to 
lord  Howe,  was  the  necessity  of  a  homo 
defiMice.  He  regretted  the  departure  of 
sir  Edward  Hughes  for  tbe  East  lodiae 
with  seven  sail  of  tlie  line,  notwithstanding 
he  had  made  tbe  important  seisure  of  the 
unhealthy  island  of  Goree,  after  it  had  been 
evacuated  by  the  French.  He  hoped^ 
however,  since  he  was  sent  thither,  he 
would  have  theapeediest  information  of 
the  Spanish  war,  tnat  he  might  attack  the 
Manillas.  He  lamented  likewise  that  ad^ 
miral  ArbuUmot  was  sent  to  America  aS 
this  crisis,  with  several  ships  of  force,  and 
a  number  of  transports,  tbe  seamen  of 
which  would  have  served  to  have  manned 
the  men  of  war  now  lying  in  harbour,  and 
altogether  have  rendered  the  fleet  under 
sir  C.  Hardy  stronger  by  18  sail  of  the 
line,  and  theaeby  equal,  or  nearly  so,  in 
strength,  if  not  in  number,  to  the  fa^oasted 
navy  of  our  adversaries*  To  g^ve  it  aH 
possible  strength  however,  herecommend- 
ed,  that  half  the  men,  viz.  15,000,  pro^ 
posed  to  be  raised  by  ballot  under  the 
present  act,  should  serve  on  board  the 
fleet;  and  the  other  15^000,  instead  of 
being  formed  into  regiments,  4tt  proposed; 
with  new  ofiicers,  who  wanting  tnemsebes 
to  be  disciplined,  would  be  very  unequal, 
however  zeak^is,  to  diacipUne  the  common 
men,  riiould  be  incorporated  in  the  regK* 
menis  of  their  respective  counties,  making 
^he  cempanses  to  consist  of  100  men  eachi 
instead  of  their  preseail  numbcfr,  and  add- 
ing one  inferior  oflicer  to  each  eompangr, 
by  the  promotion  of  the  present  ensign  to 
a  sesfond  lieutenancy,  and  that  of  an  ex4 
pert  Serjeant  in  ea^  c<>rp^  ^o  ^  chosen 
by  the  commanding  oroer,  to  the  eu'* 
signcy,  by  which  meana  the  new  meil 
might  be  trained  very  expeditioudy, 
vrheieas  br  the  mode  proposed  of  new  re« . 
giments^  it  would  be  mipoanblefor  theai 
taoj 
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to  be  of  any  service  dnriog  the  ensuing 
timimer,  at  which  time  Uieir  service  would 
be  required. 

General  Burgoyne  mentioned  a  variety 
of  military  topics^*  in  order  to  shew  that  ft 
Would  be  better  to  raise  new  corps  than 
to  increase  the  militia.  The  general  par^ 
ticularly  recommended  exertion,  spirit  and 
rigour,  and  advised  the  calling  out  the 
yeomanry,  on  whom,  he  said,  more  de- 
pendence was  to  be  placed  in  a  certain 
state  of  national  defence,  than  on  any 
other  order  of  people. 

Earl  Nugent  exnorted  every  ^deman 
to  give  his  sentiments  on  the  subject.  His 
lordship  said  the  danger  was  great,  and  it 
was  right  that  it  diould  be  known,  but 
that  there  nevertheless  was  no  resmon  to 
despair.  Our  fleets  and  iteinies  were 
powerful,  and  to  be  depended  upon.  The 
proper  way  was  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
danger,  and  to  prepare  with  vigour  to 
&ce  it,  and  not  only  to  act  defensively 
but  oflfensively,  for  a  war  of  the  former 
kind  would  end  in  ruin.  He  asserted  that 
^e  danger  of  the  crisisgiras  unparalleled. 
That  in  the  time  of  the  psltry  rebellion  in 
Scotland,  it  was  nothing  to  what  it  was 
now.  That  at  present  he  believed  we 
stood  alone ;  that  We  had  no  foreign  al- 
liances ;  he  declared  to  God  he  knew  not 
why  we  had  not  ?  The  powers  x^  Europe 
were  infatuated.  If  they  continued  with 
their  arms  across,  and  saw  this  country 
ruined,  they  must  be  out  of  their  senses. 
That  their  ruin  would  follow  ours.  Tlnit 
Holland,  Portugal,  and  Russia  ought  to 
interfere;  the  two  former  were  under 
^reat  obligations  to  this  country;  we  had 
rormerly  rescued  them  from  destruction ; 
if  they  continued  to  look  on, "and  to  see 
the  glory  of  thb  nation  swallowed  up  in 
the  vortex  of  Frendi  and  Spanish  ambi- 
tion, they  would  inevitably  suffisr  for  their 
ingratitude ;  for  as  the  ambition  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  had  no  bounds,  it 
irould  extend  to  them  next.  He  said 
farther,  that  though  we  had  no  foreign 
ally,  we  had  the  best  of  all  dlies,  unani- 
mity at  home.  We  were  allied  among 
Quraelves ;  the  alliance  latdy  entered  into 
by  the  gendemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  and  diose  on  which  he  stood,  did 
the  former  the  highest  honour.  With 
Imanimi^  we  were  equal  to  any  efforts. 
He  hqped,  therefore,  to  hear  no  more  of 
'  coodlttonal  offers  of  assistance  to  govern-- 
tn6nt,  as  he  bad  last  night  heard  of  from 
the  city  of  London.  What !  not  unite  b 
defendmgoutielvef?  To  make  conditions 


at  such  a  moment  was  little  slHNrt  of  join* 
ing  the  enemy.  All  men's  interest^  were 
concerned  in  the  present  danger,  and  tfiat 
description  of  men  who  refused  to  lend 
their  add,  not  onfy  proved  thenMelves  ad- 
verse to  their  country  but  adverse  to 
theaoselves;  if  inin  ensued  they  must  take 
the  consequence.  His  lordship  said,  he 
hoped  soon  to  hear  of  such  liieeiings  a» 
liad  formerly  been  held  in  times  of  dan- 

gnr ;  lords  lieutenants  of  counties  cmiveii- 
g  all  their  district  to  attend,  and  eadi 
man  contributing  towards  the  eommon  de- 
fence, acconk'ng  to  his  ability,  some  find- 
ing men,  others  money,  others  horses, 
and  so  on.  Let  gendemen  look  back  to 
history,  and  see  the  great  exertions  of 
this  country  in  a  moment  of  danger.  AH 
professions  had  united  to  shoulder  the 
musket,  and  fidit  in  defence  of  the  king- 
dom. The  arcnbishop  of  York  had  raised 
an  army,  and  hcsided  seven  regiments  of 
Yorkshiremen ;  seven  of  the  finest  regi- 
ment, he  understood,  diat  were  ever  seen. 
A  chief  justice  of  the  King's-bench  had 
turned  out  at  the  head  of  the  lawyers  to 
fight  |>r»  oris  etjbds.  The  church  and 
the  law  might  do  the  same  again.  [CoL 
Barr^  said,  <^  No,  no,  m  God%  name  let's 
have  BO  more  lawyers  conducting  our  po- 
litics either  cvni  or  military.*']  His  lord- 
ship went  on  to  state  that  we  had  our  ad- 
vantages in  the  war ;  that  Spain  *  and 
France  Were  both  vulnerable ;  the  former 
mortJEdly  vuhierable  in  many  parts.  I^pdln 
mighi  be  gohquered  by  her  own  doctrmes. 
'She  might  be  deeply  wounded  in  South 
Americ^  Let  us  go  and  preach  up  in* 
dependence  there ;  not  only  preach  it  op, 
but  assist  South  America  in  the  obtain- 
ment  of  it.  We  might  do  every  thing 
with  unanimity  and  exertion.  He  spoke 
his  real  sentiments;  he  had  noconnecdoa 
or  interest  but  the  common  good'  in  a 
moment  like  the  present ;  he  was  under 
no  obligation  to  his  noble  frieiiid  near 
him,  that  diould  induce  him  to  speak  in^a 
manner  foreign  from  his  real  thoeghts; 
He  had  never  asked  nor  received  afevour 
firom  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbonu 
He  was  a  man  when  the  noble  lord  was  a 
boy.  The  noble  lojrd  was  now  a  man,  and 
he  was  sinking  into  his  second  childhood. 
Sinking  as  he  was  into  the  vale  of  years, 
he  hoped  to  live  to  see  his  country  con^ 
quer  her  foes,  and  re^in  her  glory.  His 
lordship  was  proceeding  to  state  some 
plan  or  operations  for  the  navy,  whoi 

The  Attorney  <jeneral  rose,  and  begged 
to  prevent  the  noUe  lord's  zeal  from  carry- 
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ing  hiiii  too  fiuv  by  mdving  that  the  quet* 
lion  might  he  read.  Uesaidy  geDtlemen 
would  certainly  act  laudably,  in  suggest* 
leg  any  scheme  of  defence  of  the  kingdom 
that  liad  reference  to  the  question ;  but 
<m  that  day  it  would  be  improi>er  to  go 
into  other  tojucs  of  deliberation,  and 
perhajls  to  go  into  such  a  detail  as  the 
fioble  lord  was  proceeding  to  enter  upon', 
might  be  dangerous. 

I  Sir  G.  SatSe  urged  more  than  one  pro- 
position which  he  thought  worthy  of 
jadoption.  He  advised  .to  take  off  the 
^ress  alt<^;ether,  and  recall  every  press- 
gan^ ;  to  uivite  the  hard-feced  masters  of 
jtrading  vessels  to  come  with  their  ships 
into  the  service.  To  arm  their  ships  and 
Btation  them  ckise  round  the  coasts^ 

Me.  Crt^A^ri  suggested  the  idea  of  every 
Aobleman  and  gentleman  sending  one  or 
more  of  their  servants,  according  to  their 
estates  and  fortunes,  with  a  lu>r8e,  or 
horses,  to  a  person  appointed  in  each 
county  to  register  them.  The  servants 
MO.  sent,  to  be  armed  at  the  expence  of 
government,  but  maintained,  as  long  as 
itbej  continued  in  the  county  in  which 
jAeir  master  resided,  at  his  expence,  afier- 
.wflffda  half  at  his  expence  ana  half  at  the 
.expence  of  government.  Such  servants 
miffht  be  taught  their  exercise,  and  dis- 
•cimined,  so  as  to  be  of  essential  service  in 
dnvbg  in  cattle  and  forage,  as  occasion 
mUit  require. 

Sir.  Whitwortk  asked  who  were  to  of* 
ficer  such  teoops  of  servants,  and  what 
sort  of  discipline  they  would  observe  i 
He  recommended  erecting  beacons  imme- 
diatdy  round  the  coast,  and  teaching  peo- 
^  to  prepare  for  an  invasion.  He  also 
advised  every  gentleman  to  direct  each  of 
his  tenants  to  provide  one  may,  and  arm 
him,  in  order  to  have  an  immediate  local 
defence  throughout  the  country. 

Mr«  J^fstg.  argued  the  hnpolicy  of  raw 
jBOB  bemg  commanded  by  raw  officers, 
andsaid,  he  had  left  the  army  some  years, 
and  never  thought  to  have  troubled  him* 
«df  about  milit^.  afiEurs  a|[ain.  He  pro- 
fessed his  zeal  to  serve  his  country,  but 
thouffh  he  was  willing  to  draw  his  sword 
to  fi(pit  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
he  had  no  hopes  of  success  while  the  pre* 
'aent  ministers  had  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
.  Mr.  J*ojp  said  he  had  no  intention  to  rise 
that  day;  but  what  he  had  lately  heard 
from  a  noble  lord  and  a  learned  gentleman 
0ver  the  way,  rendered  it  highly  necessary 
that  he  should  say  a  few  wordfs,  and  first 
h^  would  pay  his  reelects  to  the  learned 
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gentleman,  who  had  not  only  interrupted 
the  noble  lord  in  the  midst  of  his  speech, 
but  had  declared,  that  on  a  day  like  the 
present,  when  thikt  House  was  considering  ' 
the  best  means  of  defending  the  kingdom 
from  the  imminent  peril  in  which  it  stood, 
gentlemen  were  not  to  deliberate  and 
weigh  every  circumstance,  not  only  of  the 
danger  itseu,  but  every  circumstance  in  the 
scope  of  possibility  and  human  prudence, 
at  all  likely  to  avert  that  danger.  This  doc- 
trine be  thought  had  been  lately  exploded, 
and  he  little  ttcpected  to  have  heard  par- 
liament told,  (on  a  day  like  that,  when,  if 
they  were  not  actually  sitting  in  a  com- 
mittee of  supply,,  they  were  sitting  in  a 
something  verv  like  a  committee  of  sup- 
pler, beciuise  they  were  debatms  a  propo- 
sition which,  however  efiectusT  it  might 
prove,  and  however  practicable  it  might 
turn  out,  would,  certainly  and  at  all 
events,  be  a  great  national  burthen,  as 
well  in  point  of  inconvenience  as  in  point 
of  expence)  *«that  they  were  to  confeie 
themsdves  to  the  question,  and  that  the 

auestion  was  merely  whether  the  Bill  upon 
^e  table  should  be  read  a  second  time  or 
not.''  In  a  moment  like  the  present, 
every  thing  which  every  man  could  sug-» 
gest  for  the  better  defence  of  tlie  kingdom 
was  worth  listening  to ;  the  country  stood 
in  need,  of  all  its  resources,  and  all  ita 
wisdom,  and  however  the  le^ed  gentle- 
man nfi^ht  wish  to  screen  the  ^uilt  of  hit 
friends,  and  therefore  m^t  think  proper 
to  interrupt  the  noble  lord  when  he  was 
speaking  plain  truths,  gentlemen  would 
not  be  uius  rendered  dumb,  opinions  he 
trusted  would  be  freely  given,  and  as  the 
present  administration  were  the  immediate 
cause  of  all  our  misfortunes,  he  hoped  that 
no  gentleman  would  keep  back  his  senti- 
m&its  respecting  their  conduct. 

Having  said  thus  mudi,  he  would  now 
speak  to  that  point  which  principally  oc- 
casioned his  rising  that  day,  and  that  was, 
his  finding,  from  what  the  noble  lord  had  . 
said,  that  his  having  voted  the  precedii^ 
evening  in  fevour  of  the  Bill  nad  been 
much  misunderstood.  He  had  been  fer 
firom  meaning  to  hove  it  conceived  that  he 
thought,  and  far  indeed  from  conceiving 
himself,  that  the  mode  of  raising  the 
fierce  of  the  country,  held  out  and  proposed 
by  the  Bill,  was  preferable  to  that  of  raising 
r^ments  agreeably  to  the  handsome  ofiers 
of  noblemoi  and  others,  which  had  been 
made  to  government  He  had  not  said  m 
syllable  which  led  tosuchan  idea,  and  the 
reason  why  he  had  not,  yns,  because  h$ 
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entertttoed  no  sooh  opinicii.  Tm 
that  had  been  OMuie  by  the  duke  of  Rut* 
knd,  the  etrl  of  Derby,  the  earl  of  Har- 
ringtoa^  and  othen^  were  so  Ubertl,  and 
upon  tuch  adTantageooe  terms  to  tliopab* 
lioy  that  it  was  impossible  to  impote  llie 
refusal  of  them  on  the  part  of  goremment 
to  any  thing  else  than  the  remains  of  that 
miserable  partiality  to  the  Scotch  which 
bad  so  long  dkgreoed  this  country*  Last 
year,  when  Scotch  noblemen  ofered  to 
raise  regiments,  the  offers  were  greedily 
accepted,  and  warml^jr  encouraged;  the 
public  were  even  put  to  the  exponce  of 
levy  meney  on  the  occafion.  The  conduct 
of  government  had  b^en  very  different 
BOW ;  there  was  a  motive,  indeed,  to  which 
he  could  impute  then*  refusal  in  one  in* 
stance,  and  that  was,  the  finger  of  perse- 
cution was  pointed  at  one  of  the  noble 
lords  who  was  among  those  that  made  ihe 
offer.  That  persecution  >ra8  aimed  at  his 
whole  family,  and  had  been  instanced  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  [The  House 
pretty  generally  calling  upon  Mr.  Fox  to 
none  the  person  alluded  to.1  He  said  he 
wooU  speak  out,  ha  alluded  to  Uie  earl  of 
Derby,  who  on  account  of  hip  unfortunate 
family  connection  (unfortunate  merely  hi 
that  point  of  view,  but  highly  honourable 
m  itself,  because  every  man  in  the  king- 
dom would  have  been  happy  to' have  been 
allied  to  general  JSurgojne)  was  proscribed 
and  was  never  to  he  forgiven;  by  never 
to  be  forgiven  he  meant,  as  long  as  the 
jMrasent  administration  had  any  power. 
To  shew  that  he  was  warranted  in  assert* 
in^  that  the  present  ministry  were  deter- 
mined to  persecute  the  noble  earl  and  his 
£Mnily,  he  mentioned  then*  having  thre^ 
separate  times  refused  the  noble  earl*s 
brother  the  lieutenant  colonelcy  of  the 
Liverpool  regiment.  A  situation  and  a 
sort  of  rank  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect, 
especially  in  the  last  instance  that  occarred 
01  a  vacancy,  because  he  was  then  the 
oldest  major  in  the  corps.  How  different 
was  the  conduct  ci  mmisters  respecting 
the  Scotch  new  raised  regiments?  The 
Scotch  lords  who  raised  ^em  were  suf- 
fered to  appoint  their  own  officers,  and  the 

ministers  never  once  interfered  in  the  ap-  !  of  pains  to' prepare  for  iti  ally 
Aomtments.  He  said  it  was  this  sort  of  with  those  mmisters  who  hmA^  whe»  4bey 
treatment  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  knew  of  a  Spanish  war,  dedored  in  m^ 
the  most  respectable  characters,  that  gave  liament  no  longer  ago  than  last  Tueaoay, 
aach  disgust,  and  made  the  noble  lord  in  that  it  was  rieht  for  parliament  to  be  pv»* 
die  bkie  ribbon  so  odioas  in  the  eyes  of  rogued,  for  tnat  no  Spanish  war  was  to  bt 
the  nation.  He  deokred,  that  neither  dreaded,  and  yet  had  come  down  two  dm 
^ow,  nor  before,  was  he  inclined  to  give  afterwaids  with  the  Spmiish  reset ipll  mtf 
liiepieitceQce  to4ho  mode  of  laising  the  1  hnasotf  with  tboao  asinistonb  wW  ' 


[VBt 

onbred  by  toe  B|u  wkb  mmnv 
OB :  but  there  was  •  point  of 
infinitoly  asore  eenaoqaence,  a  jpcunt  the 
noble  lord  who  apoke  a  short  tane  siiioo» 
had  gitMBly  mis-stated,  to  which  it  waa 
highly  necfssaiy  that  he  should  give  itm 
most  flat  and  peremptory  denial. 

The  noble  lord,  after  owning  that  wt 
had  no  foreign  aHiaaces,  had  trinasphandjr 
spoken  of  unanimity  and  ooiyatnlaiad 
pntlemen  on  that  skk  of  the  House,  upon 
havhig  allied  themselves  with  those  wlm 
sat  on  the  other.  This  was  an  assertioa 
for  which  there  was  not  the  smalleet  Iboii- 
dation,  and  it  was  impoasdile  for  him  to 
state,  in  any  phrase  that  language  woaM 
admit  of,  the  shock  he  felt  when  the  neUe 
lord  ventnrod  to  su^fost,  what  was  neift 
eTceeding^)r  grating  to  his  ears,  and  he 
doubted  not  to  those  of  every  one  gentlo- 
man  who  sat  near  hnn.  What!  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  those  very  mMstoa  who 
had  betrayed  dieir.  country;  who  had 
prostituted  the  public  strenflCh;  who  had 
prostituted  the  public  weslth,  vrho  had 
proatituted  what  was  still  more  valasMa^ 
the  glory  of  the  natkm  I  Tlie  idea  waa  too 
monstrous  to  be  admitted  for  a  aNMaeal. 
Gentlemen  must  have  forgone  their  pnn- 
qplea,  and  have  given  up  their  lioaoar, 
before  they  could  have  approaehed  the 
threshold  oif  an  alliance  so  ai>ominablo,  so 
scandalous,  and  eo  disgraoefult  Bid  the 
noble  lord  think  it  possible  that  he  coaU 
ally  himself  with  those  ministers  who  had 
lea  us  on  from  one  degree  of  wrotchedU 
ness  to  another,  till  at  length  they  iiad 
breught  us  to  the  eartreaie  Bsoaseot  of 
peril,  the  extreme  verge  of  dcatnictioa  i 
Ally  himself  with  those  miuisSers  who  had 
lost  America,  rained  Ireland,  theown  Seoe- 
land  into  tunuh,  and  put  the  vory  e»a» 
tence  of  Great  Britaki  to  the  haaaitl  I  idly 
himself  with  those  ministen  who  had,  aa 
they  now  confessed,  foreseen  the  Spanish 
war,  the  fatal  mischief  which  goadad  aaio 
destruction,  and  yet  had  irom  tiase  to 
time  told  parliament  that  a  Spanish  war 
was  not  to  be  feared !  atty  himaelf  wsih 
those  ministem,  who,  koowiag  of  the  pro^ 
pect  of  a  Spanish  war,  had  taken  no  east 
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log  of  a  Spaniih  war,  and  kimriag  that 
they  had  not  more  than  thirty  stal  of  the 
Ime  raady  to  send  oat  wkh  sir  Charles 
Havdy,  Md  tent  out  admiral  ^Arhuth- 
Bot  to  AoMrica  with  aereh  sail  of  the  ]tne» 
and  a  large  body  of  troops  oohoaid?  ally 
himself  with  those  minikers,  who  know- 
tAff  of  a  Spanish  war,  had  suflEsred  sevon 
iMm  of  the  line  lately  to  sail  to  ihe-Bast 
iBCuea,  though  two  or  three  ships  were  all 
that  were  wiwted  for  that  service,  asid  the 
leat  might  hofe  staid  at  home  to  reinforoe 
the  great  fleet  of  England  I  ally  hiraa^ 
with  thoae  ministers,  who  knowing  of  a 
Spanish  war,  and  knowing  that  the  united 
fleets  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  eoasisted 
of  at  least  ibrt?,  perhaps  fiftv,  and  possi- 
bly sixty  sail  of  the  line,  had  suiiarud  sir 
Charles  to  sail  on  Wedaesdi^  kst,  the 
day  before  the  Sfwnish  rescript  was,  as 
they  knew,  to  be  detirered,  with  not  80 ' 
sail  of  the  liae,  aKhough  if  he  had  staid  a 
week  kwger,  he.  might  have  baen  reia>  1 
iireed  with  fife  or  six,  or,  as  ministry 
themselves  said,  seven  or  eight  more  ca^ 
pttal  ships  \   To  ally  himsdt'  with   men 
oaf^able  of  Mich  conduct,  would  be  to  ally 
hiflsself  to  disgraee  andjruin*    He  begged 
therefore  for  himsetf  and  ftnr  his  fri^s, 
le  disekum  any  sudi  attianoe ;  and  he  de>  ^ 
obred  be  was  the  ra^Mr  inciaed  to  dis*  ; 
anrow  sugh  a  eonaection,  because  from  the 
past  cendvct  of  ministen  he  was  war^ 
ranted  to  declare  and  to  maintaiB,  that 
each  an  al^nce  woold  be  something  worse 
than  an  allianoe  with  Franee  and  SjfMnn,  k 
woudd  be  an  idhasioe  with  those  who  pre- 
tended to  be  the  fHends  ^  Great  Britaun, 
but  who  were  ii»  faot  sibd  in  truth  her 
worst  enemiesw 

Hating  nsged  this  in  <•  most  impas 
sioned  tone,  Mr.  Fox  deolaredv  that  he 
iboald  suipport  the  present  Bill,  or  rath«r 
he  should  net  apf^  i^  because,  in  the 
sitaation  that  a&ivs  then  stood,  erery 
raeasnre  which  tended  to  call  out  tlie 
strength  of  the  country  wae  proper.  He 
could  not  however  bvt  owtn,  k  was  a  mea- 
,8we  of  a  more  spirited  natum  than  he 
ever  thonght  the  present  minislvT  wmiftd 
luMre  proposed,  bstause  ater  their  ve- 
paated  assavtmns  that  the  eountvy  was  in 
BO  danger,  *that  l^paki  meant  to  stand 
neater,  and  that  a  war  with  the  nnited 
£»rees  of  the  House  of  Bonrhon  was  not 
to  he  dreadad,  he  did  not  think  any  men 
bad  arrived  at  sooh  an  nncommoo  piteh 
of  assurance,  as  to  have  stood  up  tatm^ 
astves  and  proposed  a  measure  whieh  gave 
tilaKediiact  toaU^  they  had  been  si^iog 
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during  the  whole  session  of  pariiament 
At  die  same  time,  however,  he  declared 
he  should  vote  for  the  Bill,  he  aiieant  not 
to  ^ve  ministers  the  least  grounds  for  sop- 
posmg  that  he  {^aced  ahy  oonfidenee  m 
them,  or  had  the4east  hope  of  succem  oe 
good  to  the  countnr  from  any  thiiur  they 
oould  possibly  do  for  it.  He  owned  Kim* 
self  to  be  con^letely  despondent,  and 
thoogh  there  was  the  utmost  unanimity  in 
the  gentlemen  who  acted  with  him,  it  was 
not  the  sort  of  unanimity  ^kut  noble  lord 
had  alhided  to ;  it  was  unanimity  to  exert 
every  nerve,  and  to  touch  upon  every 
striag  likely  to  contribute,  m  any  msmwt 
whatever,  to  rescue  the  country  from  thai 
peril  in  which  the  ministers  had  involved 
It,  but  it  w»  not  an  unanimitT  whsoh 
rested  upon  confidence  in  administration^ 
or  the  least  expectation  of  success  fiwm 
their  measoret*  11k  zeal^  tiiereSsre^  of 
his  friends  in  the  cauM  of  their  country,  ' 
was  the  more  eminent,  because  they  o& 
fered  thdr  Kves  ami  fbrtones  even  undsf 
those  asen  whom  they  coukl  not  tnut,  and 
nnder  whom,  officers  of  such  exahed  ohi^ 
raster,  and  such  eminent  military  talams 
as  admiral  Keppel  and  lord  Howe,  da* 
elared  they  oauld  not,  consistently  with 
their  hononr,  serve.  The  nnbic  loitl,  wh#  . 
spake  some  time  since,  had  sakl  we  had  ne 
foreign  aOiancca,  and  had  declared  to  God 
he  kmem  not  why.  This  was  a  severe 
charge  open  the  noUe  lord  in  the  bksa 
ribbon  and  his  collstagi^es;  for  what  was 
it  hoi  eenfesskg  that  we  were  deserted 
and  abandoned  mj  all  Eusotte,  and  by  kn* 
plication,  deekruig,  that  the  conduct  ef 
ministers  nrast  lum  been  onaooewnably 
bad,  to  hvre  oocasienad  an  event  net  fee 
be  imagined  possible  ta  have  hippanadi 
He,  however,  would  tell  the  new  lovl 
why  wie  had  had  no  ^rafeigar  aUianeas.  Ail 
Ewrope  saw  the  wselohed  and  disgraosAd 
state  mte  whkh  mlnkaem  had  phu^d  us^ 
and  could  it  be  expooted  that  any  eewt 
HI  dieiv  senses  woda  aHy  tbeaasehrsa  with 
nnsery.and  ruin?  The  noble  load,  hoai^ 
evtfr,  had  fopffot  that  we  had  allies  hi 
Gemmnji,  the  leindgnive  of  iiesse  and  dba 
duke  of  Bfonswiek'were  ovrsilies*  bd 
ffontlemen  look  at  that  part  of  the  een-» 
dnot  ofiidBistorg.  They  had  banad  ni 
down  by  treaty  to  assist  and  snppost  both 
Or  eithev  of  those  princes  whenever  they 
irece  attacked.  The  faith  of  ^  natiott 
was  now  idedged  for  this,  and  in  ease  of 
a  rapture  between  the  ooorts  of  Hesse  or 
Bimaiwiiflli,  and  any^odMr  power,  iacaaa 
of  *  was-baing  'Mghted  upt  teQmnanf  in 
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die  progress  of  our  present  contest  (ao 
werj  inqprobaUe  circumstance j  what  must 
be  the  consequence?   lite  mitb  i^  this 

•  nation  must  be  broken,  for  it  would  be 
morally  inwossible  for  us  to  adhere  to  the 
treaty.  Tnis  was  one  among  many  of  the 
precious  consequences  that  had  attended 
our  eagerness  to  enter  upon  the  accursed 
American  war,  our  haste  tocut  the  throats 

'  and  pick  the  pod^ets  of  our  brethren 
across  tl^  Atlantic. 

He  took  notice  of  the  assertion  of  his 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  T.  Townshend) 
the  preceding  day,  relatiTC  to  the  treadiery 
and  corruption  which  had  been  stated  to 
prevail  in  the  cabinet.  Though  he  had 
no  proof  of  such  a  charge^  this  ne  would 
however  say,  that  the  noble  lord  in  the 
blue  ribbon  must  certainly  have  sold  his 
own  opinion^  and  adopted  that  of  other 
men,  or  he  never  could  have  acted  in  the 
manner  he  had  done.  He  verily  believed 
what  he  now  said,  and  added,  that  it  was 
perfectly  indifierent  to  him  whether  the 
tioblelord  had  sold  his  opinion  to  the  king 
of  France  for  Frendi  gold,  or  whether  he 
faad  sold  it  to  any  other  person,  or  disposed 
of  it  to  his  colleagues  in  office  for  l^eir 
fine  words,  and  their  promises  of  honour 
And  emolument.  It  was  impossible  it  could 
be  otherwise ;  it  was  impossible  that  men 
notorious  for  their  being  men  of  sense,  of 
judgment,  of  acknowled^  talents,  should 
pursue  a  line  of  conduct  so  opposite  to 
•ense,  sogrossly  weak,  ignorant,  and  ab- 
•urd.  The  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon 
had  great  natural  abilities,  those  abilities 
had  been  matured  and  improve  by  an 
extieUent  education ;  he  had  in  that  House 

S'ven  repeated  instances  of  hu  talents ;  he 
id  charmed  frequent  audiences  with  his 
wity'  his  humour,  and  his  reasoning  ;  how, 
theni  was  the  opposition  between  his  lan- 
ffuage  and  his  conduct  to  be  reconciled  ? 
It  was  true,  indeed,  that  speaking  and 
doing  were  distinct  and  very  di&rent 
things,  but  let  gentlemen  look  at  thecon- 
ductof  the  ministry  as  private  inen.  Had 
they  let  their  own  estates  go  to  ruin  ? 
ibd  they  ^eo  any  signs  of  personal 
B^lect,  or  mattention  to  their  own  inte- 
rests?— quite  the  contrary.  Tliey  had 
iiken  good  care  of  their  wealth,  th^  had 
increased  their  riches. 
'  He  concluded  with  repeating,  that 
though  he  voted  for  the  BiU,^  he  did  not 
tnean  it  to  be  understood  as  a  token  of  lus 
preferring  the  raising  tfie  militia,  to  rais* 
mg  new  ref^'ents,  meeaUy  to  the  offisrs 
of  the  two  noble  dukes  and  DoUe  earb. 
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That  he  had  not  the  least  confidence  in 
diepresent  ministers,  and  that,  so  far  fir^m 
being  ready  to  enter  Into  an  alliance  with 
them,  he  thought  they  meiified  punish- 
uent ;  and  although  there  were  among 
them  individuals  for  whom  he  had  the 
hif^est  personal  req>eot,  yet  he  thought 
their  official  conduct  collecnvely  so  .in&* 
moiis,  and  so  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
their  country,  tliat  were  the  times  ripe  for 
bringing  them  to  punishment,  he  wotdd 
join  molt  heartily  in  si^orting  the  iiieap> 
aure» 

The  Attorney  General  said  he  was  a 
little  amazed  at'hearing  what  the  hon.  gian* 
Uemaa  who  spoke  last  had  thought  praeer 
to  throw  out,  on  the  subject  of  his  hanng 
interrupted  a  noble  lord,  by  moving  thai 
the  question  should  be  read ;  he  had  i 


tneqiK 

gined  what  he  had  before  said  would  have 
sufficiently  eulatned  that  matter.  He 
had  been  far  from  suggesdng  that  paiiia* 
ment  had  not  a  right  to  deuberate  upon 
every  circumstance  likely  to  contribute  in 
any  possible  degree  to  the  defence  of  tha 
kingdom,  while  the  present  Bill  was  under 
consideration ;  the  noble  lord  was  pfx>- 
ceeding  to  touch  upon  a  topics  wkicht 
however  proper  it  might  be  to  delibefate 
upon  it  on  a  nuture  occasion,  certainlg^  had 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  present  Bill ; 
he  therefore  wished  to  prevent  the  noble 
lord  from  going  into  forei^  matter,  and 
having  no  choice  (^  carrying  his  wishes 
into  execution,  was  obliged  to  have  ra« 
course  to  the-  only  possible  method,  that 
of  desiring  that  the  question  might  be 
read.  The  real  business  of  that  &y  was 
to  dwcuss  how  far  it  was  advisable  to  call 
out  the  national  force,  and  in  what  manner 
such  a  measure  could  be  most  effeOually 
carried  into  execution.  The  topic  was  of 
the  first  importance,  and  coula  not  be 
too  amply  deliberated,  it  were  therrforeto 
be  wished  exceedingly,  that  every  gentle- 
man who  had  thought  at  all  upon  the  sub* 
ject,  would  fiurly  and  fully  open  his  mind 
to  the  House,  that  government  might  pro* 
fit  by  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  and 
adopt  that  line  of  conduct,  whidi,  upon 
the  maturest  consideration,  should  appear 
to  be  the  most  likely  to  prove  successfid* 
The  situation  of  arairs  was  c^tamly.  one 
of  great  difficulty.  For  which  reason,  it 
was  in  his  opinion  right  to  tell  the  pemla 
of  their  danger ;  but  not  to  state  it  in  &ie 
language  of  fear  or  the  languid  of  de* 
sp$ir ;  he  thanked  God  there  was  no  occa* 
sion  for  ^her.  It  would  be  wise,  however^ 
to  ky  the  realatuation  of  the  countiy  bc^ 
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fore  the  people  at  large,  to  state  the  ex- 
t^it  of  the  danger,  and  the  degree  of  the 
force  this  country  had  to  oppose  t^  it. 
France  and  Spain  were  comhmed  ajgabst 
US,  every  man  therefore  would  admit  that 
we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  those 
two.  powers.     An  invasion  was  talked  of 
and  possibly  might  be  attempted;    the 
onestion  that    naturally  arose    on  these 
nets  was,  What  force  had  this  country  to 
enable  her  to  repel  sudi  an  attack,  should 
the  enemy  think  proper  to  put  it  in  prac- 
tice ?   The  answer  was  obvious,  we  had  a 
powerful  fleet  at  sea,  under  sir  Charles 
Hardy,  and  that  fleet  would  speedily  be 
reinforced  with  several  additional  ships  of 
considerable  strength.     We  had  in  the 
country  itself  an  eTOCtive  army  of  68,000 
men.    Add  to  this,  we  liad  resources  yet 
lantried,  and  which  would  doubtless  prove 
of  the  most  important  avail,  should  the 
crisis  be  pushed  to  such  extremity,  as  to 
render  the  calling  ihem  forth  necessary. 
In  order  to  put  our  security  out  of  doubt, 
the  Kiog*s  servants  had  thought  it  matter 
of  policy  to  bring  in  the  present  Bill  for 
augmenting  the  militia,  and  they  had  the 
raUier  adopted  that  mode  for  the  sake  of 
the  equality  with  which  the  burthen  would 
fall  on  the  shoulders  of  the  public,  and  the 
speedy  manner  in  which  the  forces  might 
be  nusedupon  emei^ency.    This  was  the 
real  picture  of  our  afrairs,  the  true  amount 
of  our  danffer,  and  the  degree  of  our 
power  of  deSsnce  and  resistance.    Let  it 
be  known  to  the  public,  and  what  man  in 
the  kingdom  possessed  of  a  mind  tolerably 
constant  and  firm  would  be  dismayed  ? 
.    With  regard  to  what  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  said  respecting  the  regiments 
which  had  been  offered  to  be  raised  by  the 
noble  personages  ta  whom  he  had  alluded, 
he  was  very  far  from  understanding  that 
government  either  had  received  the  offers 
with  coldness,  or  had  rejected  those  offers. 
On  the  contrary  he  had  conceived,  that 
government  thought  the  oEbtb  exceedingly 
bandsome ;    that   they   entertained  •  the 
warmest  sentiments  of  the  noble-minded-. 
Bess  of  those  who  made  them,  and  meant 
to  advftniege  the  public  by  carrying  them 
into  effect  in  proper  time.    The  offer  in 
j^artieular  maae  by  the  duke  of  Rutland 
wa»  talked  of  by  every  person  whom  he 
liad  conversed  with  on  the  subject,  as  one 
of  the'most  libend  that  ever  was  heard  of. 
The  noUe  duke  had  made  it  in  a  manner 
perfectly  free  from  any  suspicion-  of  a 
-desire  to  btiild  rank  in  the  service  upon  it, 
40  advantage  friends  or  any  other  interest- 


ed purpose  whatever ;  in  short,  in  a  man- 
ner not  only  perfectly  unobjectionable,  but 
in  every  pomt  of  view  laudable  in  the 
highest  degree.    Hie  other  offers,  though 
handsome,  were  not  quite  so  advantageous 
and  eligible ;  he  understood,  however,  that 
they  were  to  be  accepted,  and  he  would 
teU  the  House  why.    He  had,  that  very 
day,  in  an  accidental  conversation  with  a 
person  hi^h  in  office,  who  was  most  likely 
to  know,  m  short,  with  lord  Amherst,  the 
commander   iti  chief,    mentioned  these 
offers,  and  asked  the  noble  lord  if  they 
were  to  be  accepted  >  The  noble  lord  had 
answered  him    very  frankly,    and  after 
passing  a  great  eulogium  on  the  public 
spirit  of  those  who  made  the  offers,  had 
declared  that  in  his  opinion  they  ought  to 
be  accepted.    He  made   no  scruple  to 
mention  this,  because  the  noble  lord  had 
prescribed  no  secrecy  to  him  op  the  sub^ 
ject,  and  as  he  was  a  person  who  had  no 
right  to  expect  an  answer,  if  his  question 
to  the  noble  lord  had  been  imprc^er,  he 
did  not  presume  that  it  was  any  breach  of 
confidence  in  him  to  have  stated  what  he 
knew  oh  the  subject,  and  by  what  mean» 
he  acquired  his  knowledge  respecting  it.^^ 
After  speaking  to  this  point,  he  went  on 
to  give  the  House  information  relative  to 
what  the  hon.'  sentleman  had  said  on  the 
subject  of  lord  Derbjr^s  brother,  major 
Stanley,  being  refused  the  lieutenant  co- 
lonelcy of  the  Liverpool  blues,  premising 
that  he  confined  himself  merely  to  the  last 
time  that  situation  and  rank  were  vacant. 
He  said  it  then  happened,  that  the  oldest 
major   in    America,    major    Humphries, 
came  over  with  dispatches  from  sir  Henry 
Clinton.    Major  Humphries  was  a  very 
old  officer,  and  from  bemg  in  the  army  ail 
his  life,  and  chiefly  on  service  abroad,  hef 
believed  he  was  almost  the  only  person 
who  was  honoured  with  his  friendship^ 
and  to  whom  he  paid  any  visits  when  be 
came  over  t6'(hiu  country;  of  this  he  wai 
certain,  major  Humphries  was  without  in- 
terest or  patronage,  and  h^  nothing  but: 
his  distinguished  character  as  a  brave  and 
judicious  officer  to  recommend  him.    On 
the  vacancy  happening,  the  commander 
in  chief  turned  to  the  list  of  majors,  and 
observing  that  the  name  of  major  Huni- 
phries  stood  at  the  head  of  it,  he,  without 
any  other  recommendation  than  his  own 
knowledge  of  his  long  and  good  services, 
filled  up  the  commission  with  major  Hum- 
phries's  name,   so  that  when  the  major 
came  to  present  his  recommendations  from 
sir  Henry  Clinton  (which'weresuchas.did 
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H^  itmof  the  highest  hoaour)  be  found 
hinafielf  ftlrettdy  promoted  to  the  lieutenant 
ooibnclcy  of  Che  LiTerpool  blues.  There 
o^yldy  therefere,  he  no  intended  injustice 
to  mtior  Stanley^  nor  had  there  been,  as 
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ho  had  stated,  the  least  improper  influenee 
exerted  to  procure  majior  Humphries  tho 
apoointoient.  It  was  idle  at  all  times  to 
tauc  of  burth  and  alHanoe,  especially  in  the 
military  professieay  where  bravery  and 
conduct  were  the  chief  reauisites;  but 
possibly  the  House  might  not  be  displeased 
to  hear  that  major  .Humphries,  the  officer 
m  question,  was  the  grandson  of  general 
Webb,  an  officer  of  very  exalted  charac- 
ter, who  had  distinguished  a  kmg  life  of 
service,  by  a  series  ^most  edhnt  actions, 
not  the  least  gallant  of  which  was,  his 
having,  at  the  head  of  61OOO  British  forces, 
totally  defbated  18,000  Frendi.  T 
mi^t  bo  gentlemen  then  present,  old 
enough  to  remember  seneral  Webb'^s  hav- 
ing veo^ved  the  thanls  of  both  Houses  of 
Ftfliamentibr  ^is  piece  of  service.  Ma- 
jor Huosphries'was  that  brave  ffeneral^s 
srandaon,  had  been  all  his  life  in  the  army^ 
Sad  behaved  at  fiunker's-hill,  and  on  a 
variety  of  occasions,  with  the  utmost  gal- 
lantry, and  was  a  captain  at  the  very  time 
that  die  eari,  of  Derby's  brother,  mi^or 
Stanley,  of  whose  merits  and  abilities  he 
had  not  the  least  doid^t,  was  a  school-boy. 
Havtiw  explained  this  matter,  he  took 
police  of  the  various  assertions  which  Mr. 
PoK  had  given,  as  reasons  for  his  disdain^ 
tag  to  aUy  himself  with  tl^  present  admi- 
nistration, and  said  thoee  very  reasons 
operated  in  Ins  mind  in  a  different  way ; 
it  wu  because  the  King's  aervants  had 
acted  in  the  very  sort  of  manner  which 
die  hon.  gentleman  thought  so  Inghly  re- 

ClmnsiMe,  that  he  was  of  opiDion  tbey 
acted  wisely,  and  tliat  they  deserved 


invite  our  fiies  to  coUeet  dw  whole  of 
their  strength,  and  direct  it  against  Eog> 
land,  must  oe  the  weakest  man  that  ever 
fitncied  himself  a  pohtictaa.  Wisdom  and 
oommon  sense  shewed  the  propriety  of 
drawing  off  the  attention  of  our  enemies 
fVom  this  ooun^,  and  of  making  shcIi 
ditersions  as  should  necessarily  divide  their 
force,  and  increase  the  obiects  of  their 
operations.  Though  Pondicherry  was 
taken  by  us,  he  hoped  that  would  not  bo 
the  only  blow  we  should  strike  in  the  East 
Indies ;  he  expected  to  hear  that  the  cqn 
tore  of  Poodidierry  was  merely  the  first  of 
a  series  of  operatioos  against  France  in 
that  i|ttarter  of  the  glo^,  which  wonld 
prove  of  the  happiest  oons«)uence  to 
Great  Britain.  In  the  West  Indies  alaow 
and  in  America,  our  enemies  were  vnl- 
There  |  nendile,  and  it  would  have  been  roadBesa 
not  to  have  endeavoured  to  attack  them 
in  their  weak  parts.  With  regard  to  sir 
Charies  Hardy's  being  sent  to  sea»  thn 
hon.  gentleman  had  stated  that  his  fleet 
was  imerior  A  that  of  France  and  Spain ; 
the  hon.  gentleman  eould  bring  no  proof 
that  the  fleets  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
were  joined ;  neither  coukt  he 
their  strength.  Of  this  he  was 
ministers  had  acted  wisely  in  sendingr  out 
sir  Charles,  as  they  had  done ;  his  fleet, 
even  if  it  were  inferior  in  point  of  number 
to  that  of  France,  wsH  considerably  more 
in  force,  because  die  minority  of  our  ^ips 
were  large  ships,  and  «hips  admimbly 
eouipped.    The  fleet  of  France  consiaSad 


ot  ships  of  less  weight  of  metsl ;  add  to 
this,  seven  or  eight  more  capital  siups 
would  soon  be  resdy  to  sail  and  rctnibrce 
sir  Charles.  But  even  admitting  for  a 
moment,  that  the  fleet  of  Englmid  omS 
those  of  the  House  of  Bourbeis,  and  in 
action,  from  the  letter's  superiority,  thegr 


the  applause  of  their  country.    By  way  of  |  had  the  best  on  it ;  from  the  geographical 


aopportiag  this,  he  declared,  that  if  mmia- 
try  had  not  sent  a  detachment  of  tlie  fleet 
to  America  under  adnural  Arbuthnot,  and 
if  Ibey  had  not  sent  another  detachment 
nsidec  admiral  Hughes  to  the  East  Indies, 
they  would  have  acted  like  downright 
ideols,  and  would  have  properly  beeosne 
ttie  derision  of  Europe,  and  have  deaerved 
the  execration  of  their  country.  He  asust 
he  a  miserable  politician  indeed,  who  ima* 
mned  that  the  wwt  would  he  ended  by  any 
battles  fought  here,  even  should  an  invadon 
take  place.  The  contest  ooM  not  be 
brougnt  to  an  issue  in  this  island,  and  that 
minister  who  by  keeping  sAl  the  sea  and 
faHMl  force  of  the  aoonlry  at  home  would 


situation  of  our  island,  the  English  fleet 
would  have  our  own  coasts  to  retire -tou 
The  fate  of  this  countnr  waa  hr  flrom  dft- 
pending  on  the  ev^nt  of  a  single  battle^  aa 
nad  b^  si^ested.  The  danger  thnm- 
fore,  diough  great,  was  of  that  natiioe 
only  which  ^lled  for  eaertioo^  and  not 
which  justifled  despondency. 

The  hmi.  gentleman  had  adverted  to 
some  expressions  which  came  irom  onn  of 
the  hon.  ffentkman's  friends  the  proceding 
day,  ana  which  were,  that  tWe  wna 
*<  treaehery  and  corruption''  in  someons 
person  in  the  cabinet,  but  whom  waa  not 
described,  neidier  was  it  said  of  wha!t4ft» 
gree  or  sort  the  treachery  in  gisostionwnsu. 
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The  hoD.  gentleniftn  bad  this  day  thought 
proper  to  take  new  ground,  and  by  a  strange 
extension  of  the  term  treaichery  (which  he 
bad  always  understood  in  a  poJitieal  con* 
8tr  uciion  to  iinply  treason )  had  charged  the 
nobie  lord  in  fne  blue  ribbon,  as  well  as  his 
colleagues,  with  having  sold  then*  ofiinions. 
The  charge  was  perfectly  new  to  himi  nor 
could  he  possibly  discover  to  whom  the 
ministry  oould  have  sold  their  opinions,  or 
for  what  consideration.  He  trusted  how- 
ever that  the  hoo.  gentleman's  dogmatising 
in  this  particular,  and  staking  upon  him  to 
pronounce  decisively  upon  '^the  spring  of 
action,  which  operated  in  t^e  noble  lord's 
mindi  would  not  pass  for  argument,  not* 
withstanding  Uiat  it  night  serve  for  the , 
moment  to  amuse  the  hon.  gentleman 
and  those  of  his  friends  who  seemed  so 
bighly  pleased  with  the  expression.  The 
hoo.  gentleman  had  talked  a  good  deal 
about  alliances,  and  had  on  that  circum* 
stance  thrown  out  much  invective  against 
the  ministers,  as  if  it  were  in  their  power 
to  oblige  foreign  courts  to  enter  into 
alliances  with  Great  Britain  whether  they 
were  uo  disposed  or  not.  Before  ^ntle* 
men  gave  way  to  any  idea  of  the  ministers 
being  to  blame  in  this  respect,  it  would 
not  be  improper  for  them  to  consider  a 
little  of  the  nature  of  alliances  between 
tf  reat  states,  upon  what  they  were  generaUy 
founded,  and  with  what  views  each  con* 
iractiQg  party  agreed  to  them.  It  woidd, 
be  presumed^  be  pretty  universally  ad- 
mitted, that  the  basis  of  all  political  alii- 
aaces  was  a  reciprocal  advantage,  which 
was  expected  to  be  the  consequence.  It 
naturally  followed,  therefore,  that  no  state 
would  enter  into  an  alliartce  with  another 
unleas  it  stood  in  need  of  some  assistance, 
which  the  other  had  it  in  itspower  to  afibrd. 
If  gentlemen  would  consider  our  present 
situation,  and  would  look  round  to  the 
aituation  of  other  courts  in  Europe,  they 
would  see  that  the  necessity  was  solely  on 
our  side,  and  therefore  it  was  not  at  all  to 
be  wondered  at»  that  other  courU  were  not 
much  iociined  to  ent«r  into  aHiance  with 
ua*  The  court  of  Russia,  for  instance,  had 
'  made  up  her  Quarrel  with  the  Turk,  and 
was  at  ease.  The  king  of  Prussia  and  the 
emperor  were  no  longer  at  war.  Portugal 
ana  Holland,  though  certainly  we  had  in 
former  times  afforded  both  those  slates- 
most  essential  assistance,  had  no  present 
motive  to  induce  them  immediately  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  us. 

In  this  part  the  Attorney  General  took 
a  leviev .  of  the  f  arious  aUiaaces  wUch 


Great  Britain  had  entered  into  with  various 
powers  at  various  periods,  remarking  how 
our  allies  at  one  time  had  become  our  foes 
at  another,  and  deducing  from  the  whole 
of  what  he  said,  that  all  aUiances  were 
governed  by  time  and  circumstance,  and 
that  however  necessary  it  might  be  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  power  iu  Europe,  and 
for  that  reason,  however  nmch  the  interest 
of  other  courts  to  prevent  two  great  states 
from  attacking  ana  swallowing  up  a  third ; 
that  their  intervention  was  not  to  be  ex* 
pected  at  the  first  prospect  of  the  object, 
though  it  might  be  the  case  when  the  mat* 
ter  became  more  serious^  and  the  conse^ 
queoce,  from  being  nearer,  rendered  the 
whole  of  the  business  more  alarming. ' 

The  hon.  gentleman  had  in  one  part  of 
his  speech  very  fbirly  called  upon  those  who 
thought  the  noble  ford  in  the  blue  ribbon 
capable  of  conducting  the  war,  to  say  so» 
declaring  in  the  most  direct  and  earnest 
terms  that  no  man  dared  avow  such  aft 
opinion.  It  might  be  thought  from  the 
office  which  he  held,  and  which  in  soma 
sort  connected  him  with  administration, 
that  he  was  a  biassed  man.  He  begged  ^ 
leave,  however,  to  declare,  that  he  waa 
perfectly  independent.  That  he  had  no 
obligation  of  any  kind  to  the  noble,  lord* 
He  had  never  asked  for  any  favour,  ha  • 
had  never  received  any  favour,  neither 
was  it  in  the  noble  lord^  power  to  do  him 
a  fovour.  With  regard  to  his  professional 
situation,  any  little  emolument  that  ha 
might  be  supposed  to  derive  from  that,  ha 
did  assure  the  House  was  totally  beneath 
his  consideration,  when  he  was  either  to 
act  or  neak  upon  any  point  whatever.  If  he 
differed  tn  sentimcau  upon  any  topic  with 
the  noble  lord,  and  found  those  sentiments 
opposed,  without  having  reason  to  think 
that  they  were  ill-founded,  he  should  cer^ 
tainly  give  up  his  situation  directly,  but 
not  give  up  hu  sentiment! ;  and  he  shonkl 
do  so  on  tne  ground  that  if  there  was  any 
difference  between  him  and  government, 
it  was  his  duty  to  withdraw,  and  not  te 
embarrass  those  who  were  to  conduct  th^ 
affiiirs  of  government.  He  added,  that  h^ 
really  had  not  sold  his  opinion,  and  what 
he  was  about  to  say  were  his  genuine  sen^ 
timents.  He  knew  the  noble  lord  weH; 
and  it  was  from  that  knowledge,  that  aU 
though  he  woold  not  flatter  the  noble  lord 
so  far  as  to  declare  he  thought  him  the 
Most  able  minister  that  either  ever  was,  or 
ever  mi^t  be  appointed  to  the  high  office 
he  held,  he  was  ready  to  pton  ounce  hlm^ 
in  his  opiaaon.  a  luumltr  eC  Very  greal 
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ability,  and  whos6  talents  were  iBditpeiwa- 
bly  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  afi^ rs 
of  this  country  in  the  present  crisis. 
Tt>ere  was  nothing  wanting  but  ability 
«ud«xertion  to  steer  the  ship  through  the 
storm  in  which  the  vessel  now  rode.  The 
noble  lord  had  as  n^iuch  ability  as  most 
men,  and  he  would  take  upon  hun  \o  say, 
that  the  noble  lord  woula  prosecute  the 
important  business  of  the  nation,  with 
that  exertion  and  that  vigour,  which  was 
indispensaUy  necessary.  He  was  the  less 
scrupulous  in  giving  this^opinion,  because 
he  had  long  observed,  that  whenever  any 
gentleman, let  him  stand  on  which  side  the 
House  he  would,  was  asked  who  he  thought 
the  taost  capable  man  in  the  kinedom  to 
t>e  the  minister?  afler  naming  Uie  par- 
ticular person  on  whom  he  happened  to 
have  fixed  as  the  chief  object  of  his  admi- 
ration, the.  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon 
was  uniformly  mentioned  as  the  person  the 
next  in  point  of  ability. 
.  In  answer  to  what  Mr.  Fox  had  said  rela^ 
tive  to  the  ministry's  having  driven  admiral 
Keppel  and  lord  Howe  out  of  the  service, 
lie  lamented  exceedingly  that  any  misun- 
derstanding between  those  officers  and  the 
King's  servants  had  prevailed,  much  more 
that  it  had  arisen  to  such  a  height,  as  to 
liave  deprived  their  country  of  their  ser- 
vice. When,  however,  he  considered  the 
very  critical  situation  i^affiurs,  that  it  was 
po  longer  a  war  for  dominion,  but  a  war 
for  existence,  he  did  not  doubt  but  those 
gallant  officers,  im|(^lled  by  that  true  sense 
4>f  honour,  which  was  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  military  profession, 
and  preferring  the  safety  o£  the  kingdom 
to  every  personal  consideration,  would 
forget  any  feeling  of  neglect,  of  supposed 
injury,  and — ^not  of  disgrace  certainly,  for 
disgrace  did  not  belong  to  such  men,  and 
was  a  word  which  ought  not  to  be  men- 
tioned at  the  same  time  with  their  names; 
•^but  of  any  unpleasant  sort,  and  would 
throw  aside  all  frivolous  punctilios,  and  not 
only  deign  to  accept  fresn  employment,  but 
atep  forward  and  claim  their  right  of  having 
fi  share  in  the  defence  of  their  country, 
^e  concluded  with  recommending  the 
Dresent  Bill,  as  a  Bill  highly  expedient  to 
be  passed  into  a  law,  although  the  measure 
it  tended  to  authorise,  might  not  be  either 
immediately  or  eventually  necessary  to  be 
carried  into  execution. 

Lord  North.  I  am  much  indebted  to 
my  learned  friend,  for  the  very  &vourable 
sentimenta  he  has  this  day  expressed  of 
my  pubUq  9^W9«09  Vkwdi  woire,  I  &ar^ 


than  I  have  any  pretensions  to.  On  that 
subject  he  has  perhaps  spoken  with  tha 
partiality  of  a  friend ;  on  others,  he  has, 
i  presume,  ^ven  his  opinion  without  any 
such  bias.  But  how  much  soever  I  may 
be  obliged  to  the  learned  gentleman,  I 
cannot  help  rising,  on  the  present  pccaaion, 
earnestly  wishing  to  vindicate  my  charac* 
ter  against  the  general  and  specific  accu- 
sation made  by  the  hon.  gentleman  over  the 
way,  ( Mr.  Fox)  and  likewise  to  assure  that 
hon.  gentleman,  that  my  present  situation, 
sentiments,  and  intentions,  will  not  permit 
roe  to  accept  of  those  friendly  dispositiont 
which  he  mis  been  so  kind  as  to  mix  vrith 
the  general  charges.  I  allude  to  the  ad- 
monitions he  has  given  to  me  for  the  rega* 
lation  of  my  future  political  conduct.  Hii 
charges"beiag  general  and  unqualified,  de« 
serve  some  answer.  He  has  stated  them 
with  his  usual  ability.  He  has  pressed 
them  with  his  wonted  eloooence.  Hoiw- 
ever  unequal  I  may  be  to  trie  hon.  gentle- 
man in  these  two  respects,  I  must  not 
therefore  '  decline  the  vindication  of  m j 
character,  if  I  am  conscious  the  justice 
of  my  cause  will  bear  me  out.  Withont 
that  support  I  am  convinced  of  my  own 
inability ;  with  that  support  I  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  hon.  gentleman's  eloquence 
and  ingenuity. 

The  hon. gentleman  hastravelled through 
the  whole  of  my  ministerial  conduct,  and 
candidly  imputes  all  the  neglects-and  blun- 
ders  of  administration,  as  he  calls  theniy 
to  me.  By  his  account  I  have  enough  of 
my  own  to  answer  for,  without  being  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  blame  due  to  <^her8  : 
but  I  will  tell  that  hon.  gentleman,  that  I  do 
not  mean  to  fiy, from  that  state  of  responai- 
biiity  attached  to  my  office,  nor  from  toe  ge« 
neral  responsibility  which  I  am  bound  to 
with  others,  as  one  of  his  Majesty's  confiden- 
tial servants.  Ifthe  hon.  gentleman,  which 
his  speech  would  indicate,  supposes  me  to 
be  first,  or  sole  minister,  I  do  assure  bint 
he  is  mistaken ;  I  know  of  no  such  minis- 
ter  in  this  country,  and  do  therefore  hopo 
the  hon.  gentleman  will  conrider  me  in 
two  lights,  namely,  as  acting  at  the  head 
of  a  very  important  department,  where  I 
acknowledge  I  am  solely  answmble  for 
whatever  is  transacted,  and  as  acting  in 
concert  with  others  in  his  Mqesty's  con- 
fidential councils. 

The  hon.  gentleman  has  gone  a  great 
way  back,  no  less  than  to  the  whote  of 
my  conduct  since  i  got  connected  with 
the  board  at  which  I  have  at  present  the 
Jionour  to  preside.    I  found  the  affiiiis  ^ 
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this  CQuiitry  in  great  coDfosion,  and  the 
nation  in  a  fennent  [alluding  to  the  affiur 
of  the  Middlesex  election]  •  I  took  a  share 
ia  gofemment  when  embarrassed  by  a 
atrooff  fiictious  opposition^  who  I  thought, 
aa  I  dU)  still,  acted  upon  mistaken  or  wrong 
asotives*  I  assisted  in  maintaining  govern* 
menty  and  if  the  clamours  current  at  that 
time  were  not  silenced,  they  were  ren- 
dered ine&ctual  to  answer  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  raised. 

Tlie  great  and  glorious  Tictories  of  the 
late  war,  and  our  decided  superiority  on 
the  ocean,  created  us  many  enemies,  and 
ah  alarm  in  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
and  if  not  enmity,  at  least  coolness.  France 
and  Spain,  suffering  under  the  disgrace  of 
auccesaive  defeats,  were  mortified  and 
filled  with  resentments,  and  looking  for- 
ward to  retaliation.  The  eyes  of  the  rest 
of  Europe  were  drawn  from  the  usual 
object  of  their, jealousy,  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  thus  fallen  and  humbled,  towards 
our  growinff  greatness.  The  system  of 
Europe  at  the  time  admitted  of  no  conti- 
nentsi  alliances,  for  to  what  end  could  they 
have  been  directed  ?  The  powers  of  the 
North  were  friendly  inclined,  and  nothing 
at  that  period  gave  any  reason  to  counter- 
act any  probable  or  possible  measures 
which  mignt  be  entered  into  by  the  House 
of  Bourbon.  Such  was  the  state  and  dis- 
position of  Europe  when  America  unjustly, 
and  without  provocation,  resisted  the  con- 
stitutional claims  of  this  country,  and  re- 
fused to  pay  that  obedience  which  it  was 
bound  to  render  upon  every  principle  of 
justice ;  nay,  I  might  go  farther,  ana  add, 
upon  every  motive  w  interest  and  ad- 
vantage. / 

Under  the  circumstances  I  have  de- 
scribed, we  were  obliged  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  our  rebSlious  subjects.  I 
shall  neither  take  blame  to  myself,  nor 
impute  any  to  others ;  but  before  we  had 
it  m  our  power  to  enforce  legal  govern- 
ment, France,  contrary  to  every  assurance, 
and  every  principle  of  justice  and  good 
faitby  treacherously  interfered  in  the  inter- 
nal government  of  the  British  empire,  and 
had  the  insolence,  not  only  to  prescribe  the 
conduct  we  should  observe  towards  our 
own  subjects;  but,  by  declaring  the  colo- 
nies independent,  endeavoured  to  sever 
a  third  part  of  the  empire,  and  wrest  it . 
out  of  our  hands. 

^  The  hon.  gentleman  says,  why  not  re- 
sign at  this,  why  not  resign  at  that,  why 
not  resign  at  another  period  ?  1  will  tell 
t\fe  hoiL  gentleman  why  I  neither  did,  nor 


could  resign.  I  was  always  determined 
never  to  resign  as  long  as  his  Majesty 
thought  fit  to^accept  of  my  poor  services^ 
and  till  I  could  do  it  with  honour.  Could 
1  have  resigned  with  honour  when  Ame- 
rica first  resisted  >  I  answer  no.  Could 
I  have  resigned  with  honour  in  the  proses 
cution  of  the  American  war,  while  the 
event  of  that  war  was  yet  depending  ?  No. 
Could  I  have  resigned  with  honour  when 
France  interfered,  and  acknowledged  Ame« 
rican  independency  ?  Most  certainly  not. 
And  ought  I  to  resign  at  this  period,  or 
could  I  do  it  ^iUr  honour  to  myself,  or 
discharge  my  duty  to  my  country,  now 
that  we  have  the  united  force  of  the  House 
oi  Bourbon  to  contend  with  ?  I  am  per* 
suaded  I  could  not.  My  Icmguage  has 
always  been  uniformly  the  same,  never  to 
resign,  till  a  fit  person  was  found  out  to 
succeed  me.  I  have  not  heard  that  person 
yet  pointed  out,  nor  do  i  know  hiro.  I 
am  well  convinced  that  many  persons  of 
abilities,  infinitely  superior  to  mine,  oonld 
be  found,  i  know  no  man  more  fit,  iit 
some  respects,  than  the  hon.  gentleman 
himself;  but  his  abilities,  so  far  as  they 
respect  me,  are  out  of  the  present  ques- 
tion. He  and  his  friends  think  difibrently 
from  me  on  matters  of  very  essential  im- 
portance. I  hope  i  have  as  great  a  re-^ 
verence  for  the  constitution  as  that  hon. 
gentleman ;  but  his  ideas  are  not  perhapa 
exactly  consonant  to  mine  on  that  subject. 
I  am  for  supporting  the  just  and  constitu- 
tional prerc^tives  of  the  crown,^  and  the 
rights  of  paniament,  according  to  the  best 
of  my  own  judgment;  and  upon  those 
opinions  I  must  continue  to  act,  and  can 
never  consequently  consent  to  call  any  set 
of  men,  be  they  whom  they  may,  as  far  aa 
my  feeble  voice  can  reach,  of  whose  po« 
litical  doctrines  I  do  not  approve.  The 
good  o£  my  country,  and  my  own  honour, 
therefore,  will  not  permit  me  to  follow  the* 
hon.  genUeman's  advice,  and  subscribe  to 
hk  opmicm,  that  this  is  the  proper  time  for 
me  to  resign. 

The  hon.  gendeman,  afler  reprobating 
the  whole  of  my  public  conduct,  i$  pleased 
to  hold  out  seveial  strong  inducements  to 
me  to  retire  from  public  business.  He 
offers  me  a  full  indemnity  foi^  all  my  past 
crimes  and  transgressions,  as  a  public  man  i 
for  which  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  him, 
thoiurh,  unfortunately,  1  cannot,  or  will 
not  follow  the  advice  thus  ^iven. 

He  desires  me  to  retire  with  the  plunder 
I  have  amassed.  [ Mr.  Fox.  Not  <<  plun* 
der'^  but  «<  fortune."]    He  says»  in  order 
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to  save  liiB  coantry,  in  vhidi  mjretig* 
patiQD  is  iacluded,  that  he  would  content 
to  let  me,  though  k  stsfe  crimmAly  etcne 
with  impunity ;  but  he  has  coupled  this 
very  generous,  offer  with  a  threat.  Ha 
added,  if  I  should  sot  retire  after  this 
wholesome  and  friendly  wamibg,  that  I 
must  expect,  in  case  of  future  disastera, 
to  be  brought  to  public  judgment,  and  to 
exemplary  and  condign  puoi^hment.  The 
hoD.  gentleman's  adrice  is  generoua  and 
friendly ;  his  threat  is  accompanied  with 
openness,  and  is  candid  and  manly.  He 
has  given  me  mv  caption,  and  he  will  per- 
mit, me  to  take  it.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
as  I  am  conscious  of  no  crime,  I  cannot, 
from  any  motive  of  common  sense  or  com- 
mon prudence,  accept  of  the  proffered  in* 
demoity :  neither  can  1,  for  the  saine  rea- 
son, fear  a  public  trial,  or  the  consequence 
of  guilt,  the  threatened  punishment- de- 
nounced, in  order  to  terrify  me  into  a  re* 
aignation.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no- 
thing at  a  prdper  time  I  more  ardently 
desire  than  a  public  trial ;  nor  any  thing 
I  less  fear  than  public  punishment.  1 
hiave  been  publicly  accused  in  this  House, 
in  die  fece  of  the  nation ;  justice  requires 
that  I  should  be  indulged  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exculpating  myself.  1  shall  in- 
sist upon  the  exercise  of*  that  justice :  I 
hope  1  shall  not  be  revised;  i  shall  and 
*  must  he  tried,  be  the  event  of  die  present 
measures  what  they  may.  So  that,  how- 
ever weU  intended  the  hon.  gentleman's 
offer  may  have  been,  his  favour  of  indem- 
nity and  impunity  would  amount  to  actual 
punishment,  and  his  threats  of  future  trial 
would  be  to  me  the  greatest  favour  it  is  in 
bis  power  to  confer. 

The  hoQ.  gentleman  has,  indeed,  held 
me  forth  in  a  new  point  of  view  this  day. 
He  presumes  that  France,  Spain,  and  I, 
are  the  only  foes  this  country  has  at  pre- 
sent te  combat.  The  neople  of  America 
are  our  stedfast  friends,  and  vrere  I  re- 
moved from  my  present  situa^on,  a  per- 
fect unanimity,  he  says,  would  take  place 
immecHately,  and^  aive'ry  heart  and  hand  in 
the  kingdom  would  instantly  unite  in  the 
common  defence,  and  in  inflicting  that 
species  of  chastisement  on  the  whole 
House  of  Bourbon,  which  it  has  so  justly 
merited,  for  its  perfidious  and  ambitious 
conduct.  1  wish  I  was  as  well  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  his  opinion  as  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman. I  do  assure  him,  if  I  was,  the 
former  power  and  glory  of  this  country 
would  be  soon  restored,  and  upon  terms 
which  would  appear  to   me  extremely 


cheap :  I  ntiean  my  imnediatere8igiMiti«n» 
and  the  consequent  weWure  and  proapcrity 
of  my  Gountiy.  Nay,  I  would  naake  real 
aacrifices,  in  order  to  procure  so  dtmMt 
an  event,  I  would  instantly  sppty  ^^  hi^ 
nishment,  and  w^le  1  lamentea,  4Nr  rather 
felt  in  some  unguarded  moment  for  my 
immediate  situation,  I  should  be  a  theu« 
sand  UmoB  overpaid  im  the  luxorious  re- 
flection, that  by  my  proacriptioa  I  had 
purchased  the  salvation  of  my  country, 
and  restored  it  once  more  to  ita  fbrmer 
state  and  dignity. 

However,  to  return  to  the  mere  nmtter 
of  resignation,  I  beg  leave  to  knpreaa  these 
facts  on  die  hon.  gentleman.  It  is  we8 
known  that  I  accepted  my  present  situation 
with  great  reluctance ;  that  1  have  remain- 
ed in  it  much  against  my  own  judgment 
and  liking ;  that  1  feel  in  die  same  manner, 
at  the  instant  I  am  speaking,  and  when 
the  period  arrives,  that  I  can  resign  wflb 
honour  to  myself,  and  consistent  with  die 
duty  1  owe  to  my  sovereign  and  nay  coun- 
try, I  shall  ouit  my  present  ofBce.  with 
singular  satistaction.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man has  spoke  of  the  fortune  which  be 
presumes  1  have  amassed  since  my  enters 
mg  into  office.  I  thought  it  was  *^  phin- 
d^ed  f*  but  I  beg  the  hon.  geiideman's 
pardon,  for  he  has  explained  it  otherwise. 
Another  hon.  gentleman,  over  the  way, 
said  yesterday  evening  in  debate,  that  the 
British  cabinet  had  b^n  bought  and  sold ; 
so  far  as  the  charge  applies  te  pecuaiary 
naatters,  a  very  few  words  wiM,  1  trust, 
satisfy  the  House.  When  I  came  into 
oJBce  my  private  fortune  was  not  venr 
considerable ;  and  I  can  aflirm,  be  it  what 
it  might  then,  whenever  I  ouit  my  present 
situation,  now  er'  at  any  rature  period,  I 
shall  not  be  richer ;  that,  I  presume,  if 
my  assertion  gains  credit,  is  a  fufi  answer 
to  the  amassing  a  fortune ;  so  far  as  4lie 
cb«rge  n»ay  be  supposed  to  aflbot  er  be 
applicable  to  me,  of  the  ^itish  cabinet 
hkving  been  b^ght  and  sold. 

The  hon.  ffendeman  has  kbotired  a 
great  deal  to  Jiew  how  culpable  mitfisters 
hiftve  been  for  not  securing  aMiances  an 
the  continent ;  for  my  part,  as  a^f^ieahle 
to  our  insular  situation,  and  the  generrf 
state  of  £ttrope,  I  was  not  able  to  per* 
ceive,  that  any  eligible  alliance  presented 
itself  in  E«irope,  but  one  with  Russia,  and 
if  matters  had  not  suddenly  presented  to 
unexpected  appearance,  an  alliance  of 
that  kind  might  probably  have  taken  place. 
The.^ituation  of  affidrs  was  this  t  aa  ar- 
mistice, or  truce,  had  taken  place  between 
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Russia  and  the  Porte.  While  the  final  set- 
tiement  of  the  respective  claims  of  the  two 
coarts  was  ckpeDding,  it  was  the  interest 
^  Russia  to  stand  well  with  the  court  of 
London;  on  account  of  Great  Britain 
having  it  in  her  power  to  ghre  her  succour 
and  protection  in  the  Mediterranean.  In 
this  state  of  aikirs  the  French  minister  at 
Constantinople  was  fixed  upon  as  the  com- 
mon naediator  between  tne  ne^ociating 
poweca.  The  consequence  of  this  media- 
tion between  the  Porte  and  the  court  of 
Petersburgh  was  a  final  adjustment  of  all 
their  ditferences.  The  court  of  Peters- 
burghy  having  no  farther  point  to  carrj  in 
the  Mediterranean,  had  no  motives  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  court  of 
Great  Britain,  which  might  again,  perhaps, 
from  secret  engagements  between  France 
and  the  Porte,  involve  her  in  another  war 
with  the  last  mentioned  power.     . 

I  have  only  one  word  more  to  add,  and 
that  is  reapecting  the  distribution  of  our 
force.  Ttie  hon.  gentleman  has  con- 
demned in  the  lump  and  detail.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  oppose  my  opinion  to  that  of 
professional  men,  but  as  I  am  able  to  de- 
termine, k  appears  to  me,  uninstructed 
and  uninform^  as  I  am,  l^at  neglecting 
oiHT  distant  dependencies  would  amount  to 
a  surrender  of  all  our  distant  possessions. 
The  clear  consequence  of  which  must  be, 
that  of  our  being  shut  qp  in  this  island, 
merely  to  resist  conquest  and  foreign  do- 
miniou.  I  presume  no  hop«  genueman 
present  would  wish  to  risk  every  thing 
upon  so  hazardous  an  event :  it  can  there- 
fere, .  m  my  apprehension,  require'  very 
little  argument  to  prove,  that  we  should 
not,  in  the  early  stages  of  a  trying  contest, 
adopt  measures,  which,  if  proper  in  any 
exirascy,  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to  only 
in  the  very  last  extremity. 

His  lordship  pursued  this  argument  for 
some  time ;  said,  that  the  land  force,  mi- 
-  litia  and  regulars,  was  equal  to  the  defence 
of  the  island ;  and  instead  of  despondency, 
that  our  force  in  America,  should  France 
and  Spain  endeavour  to  preserve  a  supe- 
riority in  Europe,  held  out  fW  prospects 
of  success;  if  not,  that  we  should  be  able 
.  to  spare  sufficient  detachments,  to  secure 
aft  equality,  if  not  a  superiority  m  that 
partoftheworid*. 
_^e  BiH  was  read  a  second  time. 

_  *  **  Lor4  Norib  was  ebserved  to  be  under  a 
remarkable  dejection  of  spirits  before  be  tiame 
to  the  House ;  be  bad  been  nearly  two  bowrs 
after  breakfast  engaged  in  tbe  sad  doty  of  ad- 
HHoiBtering  consolation  to  his  lady,  wbo  has 


June  23.  The  House  went  into  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Militia  Bill.  The  Commit- 
tee seemed  to  be  divided  into  three  de- 
scriptions ;  one  were  for  doubling  the  mi- 
litia ;  anoUier  for  a  mixed  scheme,  that  of 
raising  distinct  corps ;  and  a  third  for 
trusting  entirely  to  the  calling  out  the 
country,  and  accepting  of  the  offers  of 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  of  mark- 
ing no  addition  to  the  militia.  The  Speaker, 
sir  G.  Savile,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  and  lord 
Nugent,  seemed  to  dteapprove  of  doubling 
the  militia,  or  indeed  oi  augmenting  the 
militia  force  by  ballot  at  all.  Several  of 
the  country  gentlemen  were  for  adopting 
a  mixed  system,  half  by  baHot,  and  hatf 
by  distinct  or  voluntary  corps;  others ' 
were  for  all  voluAteer  corps  and  regiments : 
in  short,  among  at  least  forty  members, 
who  took  a  part  in  the  debate,  there  did 
not  seem  two  exactly  of  the  same  opi- 
nion. 

Mr.  Powj^s  said,  tfiat,  though  he  had 
several  objections  to  the  Bill,  yet  he  should 
vote  for  it ;  because  he  would  not  suffer  It 
to  be  conceived,  that  in  a  moment  when 
government  had  declared  the  kingdom  to 
be  in  extreme  danger^  he  was  unwilling  to 
apee  to  anv  measurd  proposed,  with  a 
view  to  call  forth  the  strength  of  the  coun- 
try»  and  add  to  its  defence.  In  the  course 
of  his  speech  he  shed  tears,  on  the,  misfor- 
tunes of  his  country.  He  offered  his  ser- 
vices, both  of  person  and  fortune,  in  any 
manner  that  should  be  most  likely  to 
conduce  to  the  important  point  then  under 
consideration.  He  asked  the  ministry 
what  he  should  say  to  his  tenants  and 
neighbours,  when  he  went  down  mto  the 
country,  and  urged  them  to  take  up  arms 
to  defend  the  kingdom  from  the  imminent 
perfl  which  threatened  it  ?  They  would 
naturally  say — Imminent  peril!  impossi- 
ble! You  told  us  in  parliament,  three 
weeks  since,  that  there  was  no  danger.  If 
he  mentioned  to  them  the  Spanish  war, 
they  would  be  still  more  amazed,  and  say 
—that  it  was  but  the  last  week  that  minis- 
ters declared  Spain  would  not  join  with 
France  in  the  present  quarrel.  If  they 
asked  whether  the  ministers,  who  brought 
us  into  our  present  troubles,  had  offered 
the  crown  assistance  of  any  kind,  either 
by  contributing  money,  or  raising  men, 

been  so  much  afflicted  since  the  death  of  her 
son,  that  she  has  altt^roaiely  fainted,  and  been 
seized  with  rioleot  coorvhiens,  oceasioDed  by 
an  imprudent  desire,  vrbicb  her  ladyship  eoald 
not  be  pre?ailed  on  to  forc^,  of  siuing  in  th^ 
room  with  the  corpse."    LondoD  Cbronisle. 
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what  must  he  reply  ?  In  point  of  truth, 
he  could  only  tay — not  one  of  them  hat 
made  the  least  offer  of  any  kind.  They 
have,  indeed,  brought  a  Bill  into  parlia- 
ment, which  IS  a  burthen  to  the  whole  na- 
tion, but  which  will  not  affect  them  in  the 
least.  If  they  then  said,  has  any  body 
offered  government  assistance  ?  He  must 
answer— Yes,  several  of  the  factious  no- 
^  hlpmen,  whom  ministers  have  declared  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  all  the  mischiefs, 
have  made  the  most  handsome  offers! 

The  Speaker  said,  that  having  been 
concemea,  as  an  officer  of  the  crown, 
upon  the  execution  of  a  foriner  Militia 
Act,  he  could  not  but  express  his  fears, 
that  the  same  or  worse  consequences  would 
attend  this  Bill.  The  former  Act  was  op- 
posed with  great  violence ;  there  were  in- 
surrections of  the  people  agaiost  it.  As 
Attorney  General,  he  was  employed  to 
prosecute  some  of  them.  He  reared  this 
attempt  to.  double  the  militia  would  be 
opposed  with  greater  violence ;  and  that 
the  insurrections  would  be  many,  if  not 
generaL  He  recommended  to  ministers 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  navy,  as 
more  important. 

Mr.  Bret  advised  speedy  measures. 
The  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  he  said, 
had  joined,  and  might  be  with  us  the  first 
westerly  wind. 

Mr.  Grenville  thought,  if  the  men  were 
wanted  to  be  raised  immediately,  they 
ought  to  be  chosen  by  ballot,  and  then 
placed  among  the  regulars,  as  recruits: 
this  would  be  making  them  soldiers  in  the 
flhortest  time. 

Mr.  Aubrey  spoke  in  fevour  of  raising 
the  proposed  additional  force  by  voluntary 
aid,  rather  than  any  compulsory  means ; 
and  was  strongly  againsit  augmenting  the 
militia  by  havmg  recourse,  to  a  new  bal- 
lot ;  as,  he  said,  speaking,  as  he  did,  from 
the  knowledge  only  he  mid  of  the  country 
where  he  lived,  and  where  he  had  actecl 
some  time,  both  as  deputy  lieutenant  and 
a  magbtrate,  he  was  persuaded  the  raising 
of  any  additional  number  of  men,  by  any 
coercive  measure  whatever,  would  be  at- 
tended not  only  with  great  inconvenience 
and  prejudice  to  the  business  of  the  liay 
and  com  harvest,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
various  sorts  of  work,  so  peculiar  to  the 
country  in  the  summer  time,  but  that  it 
would  be  put  into  practice  with  the 
greatest  difficulty. 

Lord  Beauc/uiMp  proposed  to  insert  a 
dause  for  raising  vdunteer  companies. 
'  Governor  Pownatl.  The  committee  have 


two  points  under  ^eir  consideration.  Tte 
one  is  that  of  the  Bill  now  committed, 
which  purports  the  raising,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, on  the  present  urgent  occasioo,  an 
additional  militia,  by  doubling  the  present 
number.  The  other  is  that  of  gentlemen, 
who,  from  an  experience  of  several  de» 
fects  in  the  present  plaii  of  militia,  have 
dirown  out  tneir  ideas,  on  the  subject  of 
forming  this  country  into  some' permanent 
form  of  defence,  equivalent  to  its  power^ 
and  adequate  to  the  occasion  which  may 
call  for  It.  On  the  first  head  I  shall  say 
very  little ;  as  I  think  the  forming  of  tlie 
.measure,  and  the  offering  it  to  parliaoient, 
is  the  business  of  ministry;  and  more 
especially  so,  as  they  will  now  meet  with 
no  opposition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with 
assistance.  I  will  therefore  suppose,  that 
the  plan  now  under  consideration,  will  be 
adopted.  On  the  other,  which  looks  for* 
ward  to  future,  and  very  serious  occasionsy 
gentlemen,  from  every  quarter  of  the 
House,  and  of  every  description,  have 
thrown  out  their  ideas  and  plauas  of  a  na- 
tional force,  all  formed  on  speculation-  and 
theory — plans,  which  they  think  might  do^ 
Will  the  committee  permit  me  to  Tay  be^ 
fore  them,  not  any  speculation  or  theory^ 
but  the  plan  and  system  of  a  militia  in  ao 
tual  operation,  an  effective  one,  and  which 
has  produced  the  effect  which  we  are 
looking  to ;  I  mean  the  plan  of  the  New* 
England  nulitta  ;  a  militia  which  has  not 
only  resisted  an  invasion,  but,  sorry  I  am 
to  add,  in  proof,  has  taken  prisoners  the 
army  which  invaded  it.  It  is  a  melan- 
choiy  proof  to  us ;  but  it  iaa  strong  one  in 
the  argument  of  its  real  efficiency.  The 
plan  derives  from  this  principle,  that  everj 
mdividual,  without  distinction,  is  bound, 
in  time  of  impending  danger,  to  bear  arms 
in  defence  of  Iris  country.  And  the  na* 
tional  militia  stands  framed  on  this  esta« 
blisbment — that  in  time  of  invasion,  insur* 
rection,  rebellion,  or  alarm,  every  one  is 
subject  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  mar- 
tial law.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
are,  by  their  parishes  and  districts,  di- 
vided into  local  companies  and  regiments. 
By  a  law  of  the  country,  made  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  last  war,  eveiy  roan  was 
obliged,  according  to  this  distribution,  to 
attach  himself  to  the  military  company,  of 
the  district  within  which  he  resided.  On 
this  first  ground  of  the  plan,  the  province 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  command  con* 
sisted,  last  war,  of  48,000  men,  all  bv  law 
bound  to  be  furnished  with  arms  ana  am- 
munition.   This  included  every  individual^. 
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without  distiDCtion.  Out  of  this  a  part, 
by  taw>  others  by  v^irious  excuses,  were 
excused  from  common  training,  and  were 
only  to  turn  out  upon  an  tdarm  of  an  inva- 
sion>  insurrection,  or  rebellion.  The  part  of 
these  48,000  men,  which  were  constantly 
to  exercise,  were  included  in  the  training 
list,  and  were  27,605  men.  This  part  of 
the  militia  I  understand  as  a  kind  ofpicquet 
of  the  whole  (as  our  standing  mintia  is) 
out  of  the  list  in  case  of  actual  war. 
Those  during  the  last  war  were  7)000  men 
each  year.  The  method  of  raisng  these, 
was  by  a  distribution  Gf  a  specific  number 
out  of  each  regiment  and  company ;  if  the 
number  allotted  to  each  regiment  or  com- 
pany was  not  raised,  by  recruits  or  volun- 
teers, on  a  day  fixed,  I,  as  governor,  b^ 
a  power  with  which  the  provmce,  in  then: 
confidence,  entrusted  me,  under  law;  a 
power  which  the  King  has  not  here ;  was 
empowered  to  send  my  order  to  the  colonel 
of  the  regiment  which  had  not  completed 
the  numl^r  allotted  for  his  regiment  to 
raise,  to  draught  the  remainder,  and  to  send 
them  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,*and  these 
men,  thus  draughted,  were  the  yeomanry 
of  the  province,  or  the  sons  of  such,  all 
freeholders.  If  there  was  any  threatened 
lianger  of  an  invasion,  then  the  then  train- 
ing list  were  to  attend  their  respective  re- 
fiments  and  companies,  and  to  take  the 
eld.  If  an  actual  invasion  took  place,  so 
that  an  enemy  was  within  the  province, 
then  the  whole  alarm  list  were.to  turnout, 
«nd  were,  as  I  said  before,  under  martial 
law ;  that  is,  every  man,  without  dbtinc- 
tion,  even  the  clergy.  And  these  were 
the  kind  of  troops,  which,  upon  a  British 
army's  attempting  to  penetrate  Into  their 
country,  surrounded  and  took  that  British 
urmy.  If  this  country  does  really  see 
their  danger,  and,  believing  it  to.be  actual, 
is  in  earnest  to  form  an  efficient  national 
defence,  one  that  will  be  real,  andatand 
them  in  stead,  let  them  not  run  after 
theories  and  speculation.  This  is  a  plan 
existing  in  fact,  and  whose  effect  we  know 
by  woeful  experiment.  If  I  should  once 
aee  the  national  force  formed  intp  «uch  a 
militia,  of  which  I  would  consider  the 
present  militia  regiments  as  the  picquet, 
or  minute-men,  I  should  not  suffer  myself 
to  entertain  those  fears  which  some  gen- 
tlemen have  expressed,  even  if  the  French 
bad  forced  their  way  through  our  marine 
force,  and  were  actually  landed.  If  the 
militia  of  a 'little  province  could  resist, 
and  even  take  prisoner,  the  disciplined 
army  of  a  great  and  ppwerful  nation;  why 


ought  not  we  to  hope  that  a  British 
muitia  would,  in  the  like  case,  re« 
sist,  and  even  take  prisoner,  any  French 
army  that  should  presume  to  invade  this 
country  I  I  trust  they  would.    But  some 

fentlemen  have  said,  we  ought  to  give  our 
rst  attention  to  tlie  manning  our  marine. 
This  system  of  militia,  properly  applied,  is 
the  best  adapted  to  this  end  and  purpose* 
Let  the  picquet,  or  minute-men,  of  the 
companies  of  the  coast  towns  and  ports  be 
draughted  for  the  navy,  in  case  of  an  inva* 
sion,  or  other  like  imminent  danger;  here 
you  would  have  a  great  and  proper  source 
of  men,  fit  for,  and  effective  to>  such  ser- 
vice. It  was  by  these  means  that  I  was 
enabled  to  send  three  or  four  hundred  men 
to  his  Majesty's  fleet  in  America  last  war^ 
to  sir  Charles  Saunders  in  particular  ;  for 
which  service  I  received  the  thanks  of  the 
commanders,  and  had  the  honour  to  re- 
ceiye,  through  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt,  the  ap- 
probation of  my  late  royal  master,  'ne 
like  measures  might  be  taken,  in  the  like 
circumstances,  in  this  country.  Tlie  me- 
thod of  draughting  men  for  ^e  common 
soldiers  in  the  militia,  by  law,  in  thi# 
country,  is  partial,  at  least,  if  not  unj^t; 
and  no  wonder  we  have  heard,  and  do 
hear,  of  the  danger  of  resistance  to  thig 
measure,  and  of  insurrections  in  opposition 
to  it.  For  the  poor  man  alone^  who  can- 
not find,  or  afford  to  pay  for,  a  substitute, 
must  turn  into  the  ranks,  under  military 
discipline.  Let  every  man  without  dis* 
tinction,  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor; 
nay,  rather  the  rich  than  the  poor,  stand 
forth.  The  man  of  property  has  some^ 
thmg  worth  his  defending  and  fighting 
for ;  but  how  is  the  poor  man  individually 
interested  ?  The  lot  here  is  unequal,  and 
the  measure  must  be  forced  into  execution 
by  coercion.  Let  the  man  of  property 
stand  in  the  ranks  by  the  side  of  the  poor 
roan,  and  the  poor  man  will  fight  by  his 
side.  Let  this, equal  plan  of  a  general 
mOitia  be  once  adopted ;  let  every  man, 
each  in  the  parish  where  he  lives,  be  at- 
tached to  ms  respective  company ;  and 
let  every  such  man  be  mustered  on  the 
alarm  list :  when  I  say  this,  I  speak  as  I 
would  be  ready  to  act ;  though,  as  I  have 
said,  that  I  had,  in  America,  the  command 
of  a  militia  of  48,000  men,  I  am  here  in 
this  country  ready  to  turn  into  the  ranks 
of  a  like  militia  on  a  like  occasion,  as  a 
private.  If  men  of  fortune  feel  a  reluct- 
ance to  rank,  with  the  common  peasant, 
let  them  form  themselves  into  separate 
companies  attached  to  the  aeyenu  regi* 
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iiieDU,  and  thus  formed  take  the  lead  in 
•ervice,  imd  aet  the  example  to  the  com* 
mon  battalion  companies.  A  militia  thus 
once  established  would  form  a  permanent 
efl^ctive  national  defence.  If  you  are  in 
earnest,  think  something  of  this,  and  for 
the  immediate  exigency  of  the  present 
occasion,  as  I  think  the  ministry  should 
form  and  propose  the  plan  and  measure, 
•nd  as  I  find  such  a  one  as  this  committee 
(whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  several 
individuals)  does  mean  generally  to  concur 
an,  I  think  we  should  proceed  with  Ihat,  if 
nothing  better  can  be  propo^. 

The  committee  seemed  to  be  against 
doubling  the  militia.  Lord  North  gave 
way,  and  sir  Grey  Cooper  proposed  to  fill 
up  the  blank  with  the  words,  ^  not  ex- 
ceeding  15,424*  men.*'  This  gave  ooca« 
sion  to  another  debate.  The  gentlemen 
who  opposed  the  augmentation  contended, 
that  the  voluntary  corps  and  new  regi- 
ments would  fully,  and  much  more  eff^- 
tually,  answer  the  purposes  of  the  Bill. 
It  was  then  proposed,  that  the  blank  be 
filled  lip  with  a  fourth  port  of  tlie  number. 
This  was  opposed  by 

Mr.  DundaSf  who  called  upon  the  mi- 
nister to  exert  himself.  He  observed, 
that  inattention  and  neglect  had  been 
often  imputed  to  him  by  his  adversaries, 
but  now,  if.  he  permitted  himself  to  be 
over-ruled  contnury  to  his  own  judgment 
(alluding  to  the  clause  of  lord  Beau- 
champ)  nis  friends,  as  well  as  his  oppo- 
nents, woukl  have  too  much  reason  to 
agree  in  the  truth  of  the  charge.  He  said 
the  blank  ought  to  be  filled  up  according 
to  the  noble  lord^s  original  ideas. 

Lord  Ntjfth  said,  that  he  would  recoro^ 
mend  to  his  hon.  friend  (sir  Grey  Cooper) 
to  withdraw  his  motion' rbr  fiUing  up  the 
blank.  He  said,  that'  the  words  <  not  more 
than  double/  according  to  his  motion^  no 
more  described  tliirty  than  fifteen,  or 
seven  thousand ;  that  if  the  force  wanted 
was  procured  by  independent  corps,  com- 
panies, or  new  regiments,  the  end  would 
be  answered;  he' therefore  recommended^ 
that  the  power  of  balloting  for  the  whole 
number  should  be  retained;  it  might  be 
exercised  if  necessary,  and  if  not,  it  would 
not  be  carried  into  execution. 
,  It  was  at  length  carried,  and  the  blank 
was  filled  up  with  the  words  <<  not  exceed- 
ing double  the  number  of  the  present 
mSitia." 

June  24.  The  r^orl  of  tb^  Bill  being 
brought  upi 


Sir  Charles  Bunbury  began  with  saying 
that  the  putrid  air  ia  the  House,  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  had  obliged  him  to  retire 
home  sooner  wan  he  intended ;  that  in  an 
age  so  enlightened  and  pbiloeophical  as 
the  present,  he  was  astoni^ied  that  gentle- 
men were  not  instructed  from  books,  if  not 
from  their  own  experience,  of  the  ill  con- 
sequences of  many  persons  breathing  the 
same  air  for  many  hours.  If  they  read 
Dr.  Priestley's  works  only,  tliey  would 
feel  conviction,  how  detrimeDtal  to  heakh 
a  continuance  of  respiring  foul  air  was : 
he  wished,  therefi»re,  that  at  that  season 
of  the  year>  when«the  doors  of  the  House 
were  thj'own  open,  the  windows  mig^t  be 
thrown  <^>en  likewise ;  in  what  he  said,  he 
was  perfectly  serious,  and  he  spoke  frona 
feeling,  for  he  really  was  forced  to  go 
home  the  preceding  evening  sooner  than 
he  wished.  Had  not  that  li^n  the  oase^ 
he  should  not  have  consented  to  some  of 
the  alterations  made  by  the  committee. 
He  declared,  that  though  in  general  he 
bad  np  opinion  of  thatset  of  ministeia  who 
had  induced  our  present  misfortunes,  ia 
the  present  case  he  was  inclmed  to  trust 
them.  He  was  aware  that  the  face  of  the 
argument  was  against  him.  That  if  he 
was  to  ride  that  horse  again  which  had 
thrown  him  down  and  sprained  his  wnst, 
he  would  justly  be  deemed  ar  silly  fellow. 
That  the  ministry  had  not  only  sprained 
the  wrist  but  had  dislocated  the  neck  of 
the  empire,  he  nevertheless  was  ready  to 
put  confidence  in  them  respecting  the  BiU 
under  consideration.  He  did  not  think 
them  silly  fellows,  and  he  hoped  thej 
would  prove  by  their  conduct  that  his  con* 
fidence  was  not  misplaced.  Before  he  sat 
down,  he  recommended  it  to  them  in  the 
most  serious  manner,-  to  consider  the 
weight  of  the  burthen  that  the  present 
Bill  imposed  on  the  nation^  and  the  small 
remains  of  our  resources.  He  mi^t,  he 
said,  be  ridiculed  as  an  over-cautious  oeco* 
nomioal  country  gentleman;  be  did  not 
care  for  that.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
war  would  be  extremely  expensive,  and 
he  had  leather  be  termed  a  shabby  fellow^ 
than  be  reckoned  among  the  list  of  thoae^ 
who  hy  their  watit  of  consideration  po^ed 
the  nation  to  a  state  of  bankrup^y.  He 
therefore  begged  the  ministry  not  to  use 
the  power  the  Bill  invested  tlunn  with,  till 
they  had  certain  assurances  that  the 
putting  the  Bill  in  force  was  indispensably 
necessary. 

Mr.  r.  Tatonshend  declarsd  he  should 
not  oppose  a  Bill^  professedly  bcoi^ght  ie 
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for  the  purpose  of  enabling  government 
to  defekid  the  country  aeainst  the  danger 
o£  an  invasion ;  but  he  had  many  objec- 
tions to  it ;  and  having  been  absent  from 
the  House  the  preceding  day  on  account 
of  illness,  was  much  amazed  on  hearing 
that  the  coronHttee  had  agreed  to  alter 
die  number  of  the  militia  to  be  raised  by 
authority  of  the  Bill  to  only  half.  The 
conduct  of  the  ministry,  in  this  instance, 
was  a  true  picture  of  all  their  proceedings. 
They  were  irresolute  beyond  description ; 
they  proposed  a  plan,  they  broke  it  in 
pieces,  and  then  they  joined  it  together 
again.  He  said  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  need  not  fear  their  haste  to  put 
the  Bill  in  force ;  they  would,  as  they  had 
ever  done,  drive  it  off  to  the  last  extremity. 
He  enforced  Mr.  Fox's  complaint  of  par- 
tiality to  the  Scotch  ofiers  last  year. 

Lord  F.  Campbell  defended  his  country- 
men, and  declared  that  a  relation  of  his, 
colonel  Campbell,  had  raised  and  disci- 
plined hb  regiment,  so  that  they  were  fit 
for  service  in  five  months,  and  that  the 
Glasgow  regiment  did  not  cost  gdvern- 
ment  a  shilling,  but  was  raised  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  merchants  of  Glasgow,  who 
laid  down  10,000/.  for  the  purpose. 

Lord  George  Gordon  read  a  motion  for 
an  address  to  the  King,  declarmg,  that  sir 
Fletcher  Norton  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Bill  was  more  likely  to  create  rebellion 
and  insurrection  in  the  country  than  create 
a  new  militia,  that  the  lord  advocate  of 
Scotland  had  proposed  a  clause  re^tpecting 
the  Scotch  feneibU  s,  wliich  had  been  re- 
jected without  a  division,  and  advising  his 
Majesty  to  take  Charles  duke  of  Rich- 
mopd,  Charles  marquis  of  Rockingham, 
and  lord  Frederick  Campbell,  to  his  coun- 
cils, not  doubting  but  under  their  assist- 
ance the  House  of  Bourbon  would  be 
humbled,  and  unanimity,  commerce,  and 
happiness  restored  to  the  kingdom. 

The  Bill  was  made  to  extend  to  three 
years  instead  of  one. 

Sir  IV.  Meredith  expressed  his  doubts 
of  the  practicability  of  raising  the  militia; 
the  impossibility  of  its  being  raised  in 
time,  to  be  of  use  in  the  present  emer- 
gency ;  and,  above  all  things,  he  feared 
.the  consequences  that  might  arise  from 
doubling  the  expences  and  burthens  of  the 
present  militia;  impoverished  and  bar- 
rassed  as  the  country  was,  it  was  surely 
ru>  time  to  double  their  calamities  and 
their  su%rings ;  that  a  small  force  to  act 
where  exigencies  might  require,  was  of 
.more  value  than  the  greatest  army  whose 
[VOL.  XX.:| 


operations  were  confined  to  this  island  ; 
that  probably  Ireland  would  be  the  first 
place  to  be  invaded,  yet  not  a  man  of  this 
militia  could  be  sent  to  it  for  relief.  He 
thought  we  were  directing  our  attentioa 
to  an  improper  object.  Why  all  these 
preparations  at  land,  when  we  forgot,  that 
our  safety  and  very  existence  depended 
on  our  naval  strength  ?  If  we  lost  our  su- 
periority at  sea,  the  loss  of  trade  would 
follow,  with  the  deprivation  of  every 
source  of  riches,  strength  and  sustenance, 
of  alLour  civil  an4  military  establishments. 
He  reminded  the  House  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Athenians,  when  Xerxes  approached 
them  with  an  immense  armv  and  a  great 
fleet;  thev  deserted  their  lands  and 
houses,  and  put  themf^lves  on  board  their 
ships,  and  then  returned  in  triumph  to 
their  country,  rebuilt  tbeir  city,  and  re- 
mained long  a  glorious  and  a  free  people. 
If  we  were  not  prepared  to  follow  so  illus- 
trious an  example,  still  the  private  ships  of 
war  ought  to  be  reverted  to.  In  Liver- 
pool alone,  they  had  a  formidable  navy, 
which  had  brought  great  part  of  the  com- 
mercial wealth  of  France  into  the  ports 
of  England.  There  was  a  generous  and 
animated  zeal  for  the  public  good,  in  the 
people  there.  Why  was  it  not  cultivated  i 
Why  did  not  government  endeavour  to 
collect  the  ships,  and  bring  their  brave 
coramandf  rs  into  t)ie  public  service  ?  He 
was  confident  that  there  was  a  spirit  in  the 
merchants,  captains,  and  seamen  of  that 
place,  which  would  second  every  wish  for 
our  common  benefit  and  safety.  , 

Mr.  Fox  said  he  was  come  to  such  a 
paradox  in  politics  that  he  was  obliged  to 
own  he  was  willing  to  give  the  ministry,  of 
whom  he  thought  most  contemptibly, 
greater  powers  than  he  would  those  of 
whom  he  had  the  highest  opinion. 

Lord  Nor(h  lamented  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  so  ill  an  opinion  of  him, 
but  thanked  him  for  agreeing  to  the  BilL 

The  Bill  was  read  a  thu-d   time   and 


Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  BiUJbr 
speedily  Manning  the  Navt/J}  June  2S- 
The  House  contmued  in  the  Committee 
on  the  Militia  Bill  till  midnight.  At  20 
minutes  after  12  the  House  was  resumed, 
when 

Mr.  Attorney  General  Wedderbum  un- 
expectedly moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  taking  away  all  legal  exemptions 
of  different  descriptions  of  seamen,  sea- 
faring persons,  and  watermen,  aod  tbeir 
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ftpprenticcs,  for  a  limited  time;  and  for 
suspending,  by  an  ex  post  facto  law,  the 
tignt  of  suing  out  a  writ  of  Habeas  Cor* 
pus,  for  any  breach  of  those  exemptions, 
which  may  have  been,  or  shall  be  con- 
tnitted,   from  the  17th  June  to  the  1st 
Nov.   1779,     He  introduced  his  motion 
with  stating  the  imminent  danger  this  na- 
tion stood  in,  in  respect  of  an  invasion, 
now  meditating  by  the  combined  force  of 
Trance  and  Spain,  and  said,  that  we  were 
most  particularly  called  upon  at  such  a 
.crisis,  to  make  not  only  the  utmost  efforts 
jn  our  power,  but  to  remove  all  legal  im- 
pediments in  the  way  of  calling  every  man 
to  the  aid  of  the  state;  to  hold  out  encou- 
ragements to  some,  to  compel    others, 
end  to  inforce  the  assistance  of  every 
man,  in  some  shape  or  other.    He  next 
observed,  that  the  navy  was  our  great  na- 
tional bulwark,  but  that  several  impedi- 
Jbients  stood  in  the  way,  to  prevent  it  from 
being  much  more  effectual ;  that  the  crisis 
was  now  arrived,  which  called  for  the  re- 
moval oif  those  hnpediments.    Sir  Charles 
Hardy's  squadron  was  inferior  to  the  ser- 
irices  expected  from  it;  the  truth  was, 
phips  were  ready,  bat  there  was  a  conside- 
rable deficiency  of  seamen  to  man  them. 
tie  understood,  if  a  supply  could  be  ob- 
tained, that  tliere  were  six  or  eight  ships 
-of  the  line  more  ready  to  receive  their 
complements  aboard,  which,  in  the  pre- 
lent  exigency,  would  be  a  very  seasona- 
ble reinforcement  to  sir  Charles,  and  ena- 
ble that  officer  to  face,  with  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  success,  the  conmion  enemy,  and 
restore  the  British  6ag  to  its  wontecl  supe- 
oriority  and  splendour.     He  proceeded  to 
Btate  the.  impediments  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  an  effectual  sea-press.    The  first 
gtatute,  now  in  force,  which  created  an 
exemption,  was  the  2nd  of  Anne,  c.  6. 
He  did  not  know  but  this  act,  in  opera- 
tion of  law,  may  have  ceased ;  but  it  pro- 
vides, that  parishes  may  bind  out  poor 
boys  apprentices  to  masters  of  merchant- 
men, who  shall  be  protected  from  impress- 
ing, for  the  first  three  years ;  and  if  they 
are  impressed    afterwards,    the    masters 
yhall  be  allowed  their  wages.    The  sea- 
men employed  aboard  ships  fishing  in  the 
ziorthern  seas,  and  on  the  coast  of  Green- 
land, were  protected,  and  an  exemption 
created  in  their  favour, J n  order  to  encou- 
rage that  fishery.    All  foreigners  serving 
aboard  British  merchantmen,  privateers, 
&c.  are  likewise  exempted,  by  statute, 
from  the  powers  of  the  impress.     So  are 
all  apprentices  bound  to  watermen  on  the 


river  Thames ;  M  men  afler  a  certain  age; 
all  persons  serving  the  London  market 
with  Certain  species  of  fisli.    Besides  these 
exemptions,  created  by  statute,  discre- 
tionary powers  were  vested  in  the  Admi- 
ralty-board, to  grant  special  protections  to 
seamen,  to  prevent  them  from  being  im- 
pressed in  certain   circumstances.     See 
the  statute  of  7  and  8  William  3,  2  Anne, 
4  and  5  ditto,  and  1  George  2.— The  ob- 
ject, then,  being  an  immediate  and  eflec- 
tual  supply  of  seamen,  and  persons  used 
to  the  sea,  and  working  upon  rivers,  &c 
several  of  whom  were  exempted  in  dia 
manner  now    stated,    those  exemptioas 
and  protections,  extending  to  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  persons,  the  questfon 
was  plain  and  simple :  will  yoii  let  those 
impediments  standT  in  the  way,  trust  the 
fate  of  the  nation  to  an  inferiority  at  sea, 
and  commit  the  existence  of  this  country 
to  meeting  the  enemy  on  shore  ?    Or  wift 
you  not  rather  employ  the  power  within 
your  reach,  and,  by  suspending   thos^ 
laws,  in  the  present  exigencies,  meet  your 
enemies  on  our  proper  element,  upon  an 
equality  ?  His  proposition  would,  he  saldt 
be  forrned  on  tne  latter  idea.     He  would 
first  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
the  more  speedy  and  efiectual  manning 
his  Majesty^s  navy ;  he  would  propose,  u 
his  ideas  should  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  the  House,  to  move  for  its  first  and 
second  reading  that  night,  to  have  it  com- 
mitted for  the  next  day,'  and  to  move  for 
the  suspension  of  the  different  laws  which 
enacted  those  exemptions,  for  six  months. 
— He  ought  to  apologize  for  making  a 
motion  of  such  consequence  at  so  late  an 
hour,  and  in  so  thin  a  House,  when  many 
of  the  members  were  gone  home,  not  ex- 
pecting that  any  matter  of  importance 
would   be  agitated.    The  argument,  he 
confessed,  was  strong ;  but  he  was  free  to 
declare,  that  he  postponed  his  motion  on 
purpose:  he  deferred  it  to  a  late  hoar,  in 
expectation  that  no  notice  of  any  such 
measure  would  get  out ;  the  press"  would 
be  more  effectuju ;  for  he  was  fearful,  if  it 
were  publicly  kndwn  the  next  day,  that 
the  great  object  of  the  Bill  would  be  in  a 
great  measure  defeated. — He  begged  leave 
to  add  a  word  or  two  on  the  legal  com- 
meiicement  of  the    intended    law.    Hfi- 
Majesty*s  servants  had  felt   our  public 
situation,  the  emergency  of  it  in  point  of 
defence ;  and  having  so  fijH,  had  not  been 
unmindfbl  of  their  duty.    Th.y  had  al- 
ready issued  orders  for  a  most  vigorous  im- 
pressi  of  all  U3eful  hands,  without  any  re- 
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C^rd  to  the  laws  in  being.    ^Wfoat  then 
^ould    be  the   consequence   if  the  Bill 
•hould   not  commence  till  after  it  should 
receive  the  rojal  assent?  These  two  things 
of  couise;  that  when  the  persons  so  ex- 
empted  by  law  were  brought  before  the 
regulating  captain,  upon  proof  made  that 
they  came  witlun  the  descriptions  of  the 
several  acts  alluded  to,  the  regulating  cap- 
tain   wpuld  be  obliged  instantly  to  dis- 
charge them>  and  every  man  of  them  would 
be  entitled  to  maintain  an  action  for  false 
Imprisonmen  t.    Nay>  a  worse  consequence 
l¥Ould  happen;  every  person  so  protected 
would  be  at  liberty  to  sue  out  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  who  had  or  should  be 
pressed  before  the  passiog  of  the  present 
act*     To  obviate  these  several  inconve- 
niencesy  particularly  that  of  permitting 
those  already  pressed  from  suinff  out  writs 
of  Habeas  Corpus,  he  proposed  that  the 
Act   should    commence   from  the    16th 
of  June.     He    concluded    bj    moving 
**  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  removing 
certain  difficulties,  with  respect  to  the 
speedy  and  effectual  manning  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Navy,  for  a  time  to  be  limited.'' 

Sir  George  Savileby  no  means  approved 
of  the  Billi  much  less  in  the  manner  it  was 
brought  forward.    For  his  part  he  was  as- 
tonifihed  that  the  learned  gentleman  was 
not  ashamed  to  avow  the  reason  be  had 
assigned,  that  of  concealment,  and  reducing 
that  House  to  act  as  so  many  midniglu 
conspirators;    who,  under  the  colour  of 
devising  measures  for  national  safety,  had 
every  appearance  of  plotting,  in  the  dark 
at  midnight,  its  destruction,  commg  like 
so  many  hired  ruffians,  with  weapoi^s  con- 
cealed under  their  cloaks,  to  bury  their 
poniards  in  its  very  bowels.    Such  an  act 
might  be  necessary ;  he  had  many  reasons 
Co  believe  not  to  the  extent  contended  for ; 
but  why  bring  it  forward  at  this  dark  and 
silent  huour  i  Why  not  propose  it  early  in 
the  day^  in  a  full  House  ?   The  reason  as- 
signed for  this  assassinate  mode  of  con- 
ducting public  business  was,  to  the  last 
degree,  unsatisfiftctOTy,  <<  lest  the  public 
should  be  apprized  of  it.'*    Has  not  the 
learned  ^ntleman  already  told  us,  that 
the  Bill  IS  to  act  retrospectively  ?    That  it 
is  to  commence  on  that  melancholy,  I  fear, 
fatal  day,  on  which  the  Spanish  minister 
deliver^  the  manifesto  now  on  that  table  ? 
Has  not  he  farther  informed  us,  that  the 
ministry  have  not  been  unmindful  of  their 
duty,  for  they  have  exceeded  all  their 
former  attacks  on  the  constitution  ?  They 
kave  trampled  oa  the  lawS|  andbave  found 


an  advocate  to  defend  their  conduct  in  tbf 
person  of  the  learned  gentleman  who  has 
made  this  extraordinary  motion,  in  this 
extraordinary  manner.  Is  then  the  learn^ 
ed  gentleman's  love  of  his  country  not 
satisfied  with  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the 
most  deserving  part  of  the  conmiunity>  by 
robbing  them  of  that  protection  which  the 
laws  have  given  to  them,  and  by  breaking 
the  national  faith,  which  is  the  great  pledge 
to  every  Englishman  for  their  due  perform*  ' 
ance  ?  Would  the  learned  gentleman  not 
let  one  father,  one  husband,  one  brother, 
or  one  child  escape,  in  this  general  scen^ 
of  oppression  and  injustice  ?  Methinks  I 
hear  the  heartfelt  shrieks  of  the  miserable 
wife  this  instant  piercing  my  ears,  and  en« 
treating  in  accents  o£  rage  and  despair, 
the  midnight  ruffian  not  to  drag  from  her 
side  her  tender  and  affectionate .  husband, 
the  father  of  her  children,  and  her  only 
support.  1  think  I  hear  the  ased  and 
hapless  parent,  in  accents  of  sinking  ml«- 
sery  and  distress,  bewailing  the  loss  of  his 
dutiful  and  beloved  son.  1  confiess  I  am 
filled  with  horror  at  the  various  ills  thif 
instant  inflicting  in  every  part  of  thesf 
kingdoms,  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
law,  justice,  and  humanity :  but  the  learn^ 
ed  genfleman  has  a  stomach  for  all  tbis» 
and  much  more ;  for  he  says,  he  has  stood 
up  at  this  midnight  hour  to  propose  a  law, 
which,  if  proposed  in  open  day>  in  a  fuU 
House,  might  perhaps  have  this  one  coor 
sequence,  Uiat  of  procuring  for  the  personf 
to  be  affected  by  it,  that  personal  security^ 
by  flight  and  concealment,  which  the  lawf 
of  their  country,  and  the  assurance  of  pub^. 
lie  faith  always  supposed  to  accompany 
them,  have  been  inadequate  to«  He  the9 
spoke  to  the  indecency,  as  well  as  cruelty 
and  injustice  of  the  measure;  and  was  asr 
tonished  how  the  learned  gentleman  could 
hold  such  a  language,  as  that  any  necessity 
almost  could  justify  ministers,  or  tbc^r 
friends,  in  takmg  the  House  by  surprisei 
and  urge  that  as  a  reason  for  domg  so^ 
which  was,  upon  every  idea  of  parliamen* 
tary  proceeding,  the  most  cogent  to  prov« 
how  improper  it  was ;  namely^  a  midbighl 
hour  and  a  thin  House. 

The  Attorney  General  defended  the  ac| 
upon  the  ground  of  necessity.  The  lawf 
alluded  to  were  not  meant  to  be  repealedy 
but  merely  suspended.  If  the  necessary 
complement  could  be  procured,  the  ope* 
ration  of  the  law  would  necess&rily  ceases 
and  at  most,  when  others  were  procured 
to  supply  theu:  places,  those  pressed  uode? 
the  «ct  now  propoied  windd  be  u  libeirtjuf 
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as  soon  as  the  former  laws  would  acain  | 
begin  to  operate^  which  would  be  in  No- 
vember. 'He  was  not  convinced  that  the 
caution  taken  by  him  was  improper ;  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  distant  ports ; 
for  the  difference  of  a  day  mielit,  and  he 
believed  would  tend  to  defeat  the  effectual 
purposes  of  the  Bill.  The  hardships  stated 
by  the  hon.  gentleman  were  painted  very 
strongly  indeed  :  he  felt  for  them  as  much 
as  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  he  looked  upon 
them  to  be  unavoidable ;  tlie  miseries  of  a 
few  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  controul 
the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  state ; 
they  grew  out  of  the  public  misfortunes  of 
the  time.  Much  was  to  be  sacrificed,  and 
much  borne ;  the  object  we  had  to  con- 
tend for  was  great  and  extensive.  It  was 
no  less  than  to  fight  for  our  all ;  and  though 
Che  sufferings  so  pathetically  described  were 
yet  greater  than  he  painted  them,  what 
was*borne,  and  what  might  be  lost,  ought 
t6  be  fairly  balanced  against  each  other. 
The  predicted  sufie rings  would  be  only 
temporary.  On  the  other  hatid,  if  the 
services  of  such  men  were  withheld  at  this 
tremendous  crisis,,  perpetual  misery  and 
tiavery  might  prove  the  alternative:  so 
that  if  the  temporary  inconvenienctes  were 
fairly  weighed  against  the  probable  conse- 
quences, it  would  fairly  present  this  alter- 
native to  the'  British  seaman :  shall  I  sub- 
mit to  the  latter  for  a  short  period,  or  shall 
I  entail  upon  myself  and  posterity  perpe- 
tual bondage  ?  And  while  the  hon.  'gen- 
tleman conceived  such  painful  ideas  of 
horror  at  the  scenes  which  he  presumed 
were  then  passing,  he  desired  him  to  re- 
flect, that  the  suffering  parties  would  have 
one  consolation  to  oppose  to  their  present 
miseries,  that  of  transmitting  to  their 
children  and  grandchildren,  that  constitu- 
tion and  those  libertiesi,  for  which  they  had 
sacrificed  the  temporary  enjoyment  of  do- 
mestic felicity. 

•  Sir  P,  J,  Gierke  said,  that  it  was  shame- 
ful to  conduct  the  public  affairs  of  a  great 
nation  in  such  a  pitiful,  sneaking,  treacher- 
ous manner.  It  was  worse  than  breaking 
into  a^  house  at  the  dead  of  the  night,  in 
order  to  rifle  it,  and  in  case  of  resistance, 
to  pre-determine  to  commit  murder.  Wliy 
not  do  it  in  the  open  day,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  nation  ?  No  men  were  more  fully 
protected  by  law,  in  their  property  and  per- 
sons, than  the  unhappy  victims  devoted 
to  slavery  by  the  present  Bill.  The 
exemptions  they  enjoyed  in  their  persons 
from  an  impress,  were  as  sacred  as  those 
of  any  other  man ;  and  yetj  attend  to  the 


^reat  otnect  of  the  present  BilL  What  is 
It  ?  to  legalize  acts  of  outrage  and  injus- 
tice, which  have  been  already  committed, 
in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  public  faith,  and 
of  the  most  solemn  sanction  of  acts  of 
every  branch  of  the  legislature,  plighted 
in  full  parliament* 

Sir  George  SaviUt  since,  no  motives 
were  sufficient  to  prevent  administration 
from  rushing  blindly  on  to  such  notorious 
acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  conjured 
the  friends  of  the  present  motion  to  look 
seriously  to  its  consequences^  A  Bill  had 
just  passed  a  committee  for  impowering  go- 
vernment to  compel  the  service  of  SO^OCX} 
men,  to  become  soldiers,  contrary  to  their 
dispositions  and  habits  of  life;  another 
Bid,  just  on  the  heels  of^  it,  is  proposed, 
to  compel  the  service  of  men  protected 
and  exempted  from  it  by  the  laws  of  their 
country.  Nay,  farther,  their  services  are 
compelled  while  under  that  protection. 
The  militia  was  bad  enough,  but  there  the 
complaint  could  not  be  geheral ;  those  bal- 
loted might  complain  of  the  hardship,  but 
not  of  the  injustice ;  but  here  the  hardship 
was  great,  and  the  injustice  infinitely 
greater ;  because  it  applied  generally  and 
mdividually  to  whole  classes  of  men,  with- 
ou.t  exception,  and  took  from  them,  with- 
out any  imputed  crime,  what  at  the  time 
they  were  in  legal  possession  of,  namely, 
the  freedom  of  their  persons,  in  respect  of 
the  impress  laws.  He  most  sincerely  la- 
mented the  fate  of  his  country,  and  wished 
to  avert  its  approaching  destruction,  for 
he  confessed  he  saw  nothing  in  either  mea- 
sure, but  the  «eeds  of  revolt  and  insurrec- 
tion :  one  third  of  the  force  of  the  king- 
dom to  be  employed  in  quelling  and  sub- 
duing another  tliird ;  and  the  remaining 
third  part,  only,  to  face  the  united  force 
of  a  most  formidable  and  inveterate  enemy. 

Mr.  bempster  said,  common  forms  must 
sometimes  be  dispensed  with.  He  had 
himself,  that  morning,  seconded  a  motion 
which  superseded  two  of  the  East- India 
Company  s  bye-laws,  in  order  to  obtain  so 
well-timed  and  necessary  a  measure,  as 
that  of  procuring  the  assistance  of  the 
Company  at  the  present  crisis.  The  Com- 
pany had  voted  large  and  extensive  boun- 
ties, by  way  of  encouragement,  and  three 
line  of  battle  ships.  Now  if  the  bye-laws 
had  been  strictly  abided  by,  time  would  be 
lost,  and  a  difference  of  opinion  might 
h^ve  arose.  On  the  other  hand,  by  dis- 
pensing with  them,  unanimity  and  dispatch 
were  both  effected,  and  Europe  will  per- 
ceive, that  union;  in  this*  country,-  implies 
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strength ;  and  that,  when  united,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  utmost  efforts  of 
our  enemies.  He  confessed,  that  he  would 
have  been  better  pleased,  that  the  propo- 
sition had  been  made  in  a  fuller  House. 
He  could  not  speak  to  the  propriety  of  the 
measure  itself;  if  the  men  were  wanted, 
they  must  be  had ;  but  the  House  ought 
to  be  first  satisfied,  that  no  other  means 
would  answer  the  same  purpose,  on  the 
present  occasion ;  or  whether  men  might 
not  be  procured  in  sufficient  numbers  by 
the  usual  mode  of  pressing ;  or  whether 
the  very  great  number  of  protections 
granted  by  the  board  of  Aamiralty  at 
pleasure,  and  not  supported  by  any  exist- 
ing law,  might  not  be  called  in. 

Sir  Grey  Cooper  said,  if  there  had  not 
been  omil^8ions  m  the  several  Acts  alluded 
to,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion:  for 
the  present  Bill.  The  Act  of  the  2nd  of 
the  King,  giving  an  exenoption  to  persons 
^bringing  fish  to  the  London  markets,  con- 
tained a  proviso  of  exception  in  case  of 
rebellion  or  invasion,  and  it  could  only  be 
Inattention  in  the  fraipers  of  the  former 
bills  of*  exemption  that  was  the  reason  of 
the  present  application  to  parliament 
The  nature  of  all  government,  in  times  of 
public  exigency,  pre-supposed  a  right  to 
•coll  upon  every  man's  purse  or  person  in 
aid  of  the  general  defence,  consequently, 
the  arguments  respecting  the  constitution^ 
and  the  particular  hardships  and  distresses 
of  individuals,  or  descriptions  of  men,  fell 
to  the  ground. 

*•  -  At  one  o'clock  the  Bill  was  presented 
and  read  a  first  time  instantly,  then  read  a 
second  time,  and  afterwards  committed  for 
the  next  day.  The  Bill  passed  without 
furtlier  opposition. 

Delxae  in  the  Lords  on  the  Bills  for 
doubling  the  Militia  ;  And  jTpf  speedily 
Manning  the  Navy.^  Jatie  25.  The 
Bills  for  doubling  the  Militia,  and  for 
speedily  Manning  the  Navy,  were  read 
the  first  time.  ' 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  8aid;-the 
alarming  state  of  the  country,  arid  the 
weak  state  of  the  navy,  thougn  imputable 
to  ministry  in  general,  were  particularly  so 
to  the  first  lord  of  the  Admhtilty,  whp  suf- 
fered the  navy,  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
kingdom,  to  be  in  so  deplorable  a  state, 
that  it  was  now  much  weaker  than  it  had 
been  on  former  occasions  of  public  danger, 
and  althoagh  so  many  millions  had  been 
granted  for  the  support  of  it,  it  was  barely 
•qua]  to  the  fleet  of  France  alone*    The 


marquis  ienumerated  vanous  instances  of 
misconduct  in  the  Admiralty  department, 
and  particularly  mentioned  the  suffering 
seven  sail  of  East-Indiamen  to  put  to  sea 
under  convoy  of  only  one  ship,  some  dajrs 
after  the  Brest  fleet  had  sailed.  He  at- 
tacked ministers  severely  on  this  fact,  and 
charged  them  with  being  either  grossir 
ignorant  and  deficient  of  necessary  intelli- 
gence, or  grossly  inattentive  to  such  infor- 
mation as  they  obtained.  He  said  their 
conduct  respecting  the  Spanish  rescript 
was  a  fresh  instance  either  of  their  neglect^ 
or  of  their  want  o£  intelligence.  If  they 
had  known  of  it  before  it  was  delivered, 
and  saw  that  the  war  must  happen,  they 
ought  not  to  have  deceived  parliament, 
and  declared,  that  there  was  no  fear  of  a 
war  with  Spain,  neither  ought  they  to 
have  come  now  with  a  violent  Bill,  which 
nothing  but  the  most  pressing  exigency  of 
aAairs  could  justify ;  the  measure  should 
have  been  adopted  sooner,  in  order  to  have 
rendered  it  effectual ;  and,  if  they  had  not 
foreseen  the  event;  they  were  the  only 
persons  ignorant  of  its  being  likely  to 
occur ;  an  ignorance  the  more  inexcusable, 
because  they  had  been  told  of  it  from  al- 
most every  man  on  that  side  of  the  House. 
He  said,  be  wondered  not  at  their  turning 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  noble  lords  near  him, 
afler  they  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
advices  of  their  own  ambassador.  .What 
he  alluded  to  was,  the  circumstance  of  a 
noble  viscount's  rising  in  that  House,  in 
conseqiience  of  a  question  being  put  to 
him,  whether  he  had  or  had  not  sent  mi- 
nisters timely  information  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  America  being  in  pro- 
gress, and  declaring  that  he  had  not  only 
sent  ministry  word  that  the  treaty  was  on 
foot,  but  of  his  bcin^  confirmed  in  his  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  of  its  conditions.  At  that 
time  he  remembered  a  noble  viscount 
( Weymouth ^  rose,  and  said  that  what 
.the  noble  viscount  had  declared  was  in 
*every  respect  well-founded,  but  they  were 
not  bound  to  believe  it.  The  marquis 
added,  that  he  thought  this  at  the  time  a 
little  extraordinary,  but  from  what  he  had 
lately  heard  the  noble  viscount,  who  was 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  saj 
respecting  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  of  the 
delicacy  with  which  that  court  ought  to 
be  spoken  of,  and  the  little  doubt  there  was 
to  be  made  of  Castilian  honour  and  sin- 
cerity, h€f%ave  the  ministry  credit  for  not 
placing  too  much  reliance  on  what  came 
from  the  tioble  viscount. 
Having  dwelt  for  some  little  time  on 
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the  deceit  of  the  roiniitry,  bit  lordship 
spoke  of  his  own  conduct^  and  justified 
liimself  from  the  charge  of  inordinate  am- 
bition, as  the  main  spring  of  his  actions, 
by  reciting  his  own  life,  and  declaring  the 
marked  character  of  his  mind  firom  his 
youth  upwards.  He  said  he  had  been 
(red  in  principles  of  the  warmest  loyalty, 
attachment,  and  affection  to  his  sovereign, 
Hccompanied  with  the  most  sincere  regard 
and  enthusiastic  reverence  for  the  consti- 
tution. That  from  \i\%  earliest  infancy  he 
had  acted  upon  these  principles.  That 
during  the  reign  of  his  Maiesty*s  prede- 
cessor, he  had,  as  some  of  those  who  saw 
him  then  well  knew,  shewn  the  most  zea- 
lous ardour  to  prove  his  loyalty.  That 
his  majesty  of  that  day  had  done  him  the 
honour  to  say,  he  regarded  him  as  a  man 
of  integrity.  That  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  reign,  he  felt  the  same  attachment 
to  the  throne,  but  was  sorry,  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  reign,  to  see  that  designs  were 
forming  by  interested  individuals  near  the 
King's  person,  which  neither  promised 
honour  to  the  sovereign,  nor  happiness 
nor  advantage  to  his  subjects.  That  his 
Majesty  thought  proper  to  entrust  him 
with  the  administration  of  his  affiurs.  That 
at  that  moment  he  ambitioned  nothing: 
his  sole  object  was  to  act  in  $uch  a  manner 
as  should  preserve  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  and  the  happmess  and  prosperity 
of  the  subjects  in  general ;  that  he  regarded 
the  Americans  as  the  younger  children  of 
the  crown,  and  by  every  means  in  his 
power  humoured  their  frowardness,  and 
contributed  to  their  comfort,  resting  on 
that  alone  his  hopes  to  render  them  duti- 
ful and  affectionate  to  their  parent  coun- 
try. How  di&rent  had  been  the  conduct 
of  those  who  succeeded  him  in  oflSce !  In- 
stead of  falling  in  with  the  little  wayward- 
ness of  America,  they  had  opposed  the 
sternness  of  power  to  the  harmless  bent  of 
inclination  m  the  colonies.  They  had 
thwarted  America  in  every  point,  and 
denied  her  requests  in  every  particular. 
Not  that  he  meant  to  say,  America  had 
been  unreasonable  in  her  requests ;  most 
of  them  were  founded  on  justice,  and  upon 
our  denial  of  giving  them '  the  relief  tney 
prayed  for,  rested  that  righteousness  of 
cause  which  upheld  every  step  she  had 
taken.    The  marquis  mentioned  his  M a- 

J*esty's  having  thought  proper  to  change 
lis  administration,  and  decUred  he  at  me 
time  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  altera- 
tion, hoping  that  matters  would  be  con- 
ducted by  men  more  capable  of  under- 


taking the  admmistratioD  of  affiurs  thaa 
himself.  How  far  they  had  been  well  cqd« 
ducted,  he  lefl  it  to  the  world  to  deter* 
mine.  Of  this  he  was  certain,  they  could 
not  have  been  conducted  with  more  zeal 
for  his  Majesty's,  honour,  nor  with  more 
anxiety  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  aU 
his  people.^  Having  come  to  this  point| 
the  marquis  mentioned  Ireland,  and  de- 
sired to  know  what  ministers  intended  to 
do  respecting  that  loyal  and  diatrened 
country  ?  He  said,  it  was  highly  neces- 
sary  that  they  should  go  a  step  &rther 
than  their  late  resolution,  before  parlia- 
ment arose.  He  complained  of  the  chief 
part  of  his  motion  r^pecting  Ireland^ 
some  weeks  ago,  having  been  insidiously 
omitted,  and  said,  that  nothing  but  the 
hope  that  the  King  s  servants  were  in  earo* 
est,  should  have  induced  him  to  haT# 
amed  to  the  omission.  Afler  discosain^ 
tms  nmch  at  large,  he  desired  to  kaow 
whether  ministers  meant  to  prorogue^  or 
only  to  adjourn  parliament,  and  at  lenctk 
adverted  to  the  Bills  upon  the  table,  whieli 
he  termed  measures  of  great  magnitude^ 
and  upon  the  face  of  them  a  confl^on  on 
the  part  of  the  ministry,  that  the  state  of 
affiurs  was  desperate.  He  dedared  his 
readiness  to  serve  his  country  as  far  as  Ua 
abilities  would  allow,  and  said  he  wap 
fully  convinced  that,  great  as  the  danger 
might  be,  this  country  was  eoual  to  meet 
it  fully  and  fairly,  provided  unaninEiitj 
prevailed.  That  unanimity,  however,  he 
feared  could  not  take  place  while  thoee 
who  had  by  their  mismanagement  induced 
the  present  danger,  were  still  in  office^ 
He  would  not  oppose  the  Bill,  but  he  had 
great  objections  to  it  in  its  present  state, 
objections  which  he  should  o&r  at  the 
proper  time,  and  when  the  Bill  came  to 
be  aebated. 

With  regard  to  the  Indemnity  Bill,  he 
said,  that  it  was  not  a  little  hard  upon  tlie 
sijibject,  that  afier  ministers  had  from  time 
to  time  been  apprized  of  their  fatal  um* 
conduct,  and  forewarned  of  the  conse- 

Erces  which  would  inevitably  follow, 
should,  when  the  predicted  effiect 
y  came  upon  them,  urge  parliament 
to  consent  to  Bills  which  went  immedi* 
ately  to  destroy  the  liberty^  and  disturb 
the  quiet  and  comfort  of  individuals,  merdy 
upon  the  grounds  of  that  necessity,  whida 
they  had,  oy  their  obstina^*  and  their  ig- 
norance, given  rise  to.  The  Indenmity 
Bill,  the  marquis  declared  lo  be  founded 
upon  violence  and  injustice ;  it  was  such 
a  Bill  as  ought  never  to  be  coaateDaooed 
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but  in  «  moment  of  the  most  pressing 
ea»ergei»cy ;  it  tended  directly  to  violate 
parUamentary  fJErithy  and  to  destroy  that 
coh6dence  which  ought  always  to  he  re- 
Ggiousl  J  preserved  between  the  legislature 
and  the  subject :  and  to  this,  if  carried  in 
k  an  extraordinary  gifl  of  power  to  the 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  That  was  a 
point  which  ought  to  be  settled ;  w«is  it 
understood,  that  the  first  lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty was  to  grant  warrants  of  protect 
tion,  ad' libitum  :  The  B^ll  took  away  all 
parliamentary  protections ;  why  did  it  not 
remove  all  others  ?  If  it  was  founded  on 
necessity,  that  necessity  ought  to  have  its 
prevalence  in  all  cases  wit£)ut  partiality. 
He  begged  therefore  to  know,  if  the  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty  was,  by  this  BiH,  to 
ba  created  sole  aibker  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  i  The  question  was  serious  and 
iciqM>rtaQt,  and  therefore  he  exj>ected  it 
%ould  be  answered. 

The  EqtI  of  Sandxoick  laaieAted,  that 
the  Bill  did  not  meet  with  that  ananimky, 
which  he  had  flattered  himself  wodd  clis- 
racterize  its  reception.  From  what  had 
passed  on  the  last  day's  debate,  and  from 
what  had  then .  fallen  from  the  noble 
lords  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  he 
had  been  induced  to  hope,  that  as  tJbe 
^ect  of  the  war  was  now  changed,  and 
as  the  question  at  present  was,  whether 
France  and  Spain  should  be  vigoroudy 
ppposedy  every  one  of  their  lordships 
^ould  join  heart  and  hand  in  adding  to 
the  necessary  exertions  of  government 
He  would  not  sa^,  that  there  was  an  op- 
position to  the  Bill ;  firom  what  had  fallen 
Irom  the  noble  marquisi  he  was  convinced 
that  there  would  not  be  any ;  he  was  sorry 
io  find»  however,  that  there  was  even  the 
riiadow  of  an  opposition  to  it.  The  exi- 
gency of  affiurs  was  certainly  great,  but  it 
l¥as  such  as  ought  rather  to  create  an 
hrdour  in  the  mind  of  erery  true  lover  of 
his  country,  than  any  idea  of  despait^. 
The  present  measure  was  a  necessary  one, 
imd  added  to  the  other  preparations,  would 
nut.the  safety  of  the  country  out  of  doubt. 
With  regard  to  what  the  noble  marquis 
bad  thrown  out  respecting  the  state  6f  the 
nary,  it  was  a  fresh  proof  to  him,  that  every 
lord  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  thought 
It  his  indispensable  duty  to  attack  the  &st 
lord  of  thie  Admiralty,  let  there  be  grounds 
for  an  attack  of  that  aim  and  direction  or 
tiot ;  for  what  had  beenr  the  principal  bu- 
siness of  opposition  during  the  session  ? 
"To  endeavour  to  disquiet,  accuse,  and 
fttrass  asiBoeh  a9  possible  that  officer  of 


the  crown,  who  }n  the  present  crisis  had 
most  business  of  importance  upon  his 
hands,  and  who,  if  noble  lords  had  really 
considered  tlie  interests  of  their  country^ 
and  had  those  interests  as  sincerely  at 
heart  as  they  declared  they  had,  thev 
would  rather  have  encouraged  to  addi* 
tional  exertion  than  endeavoured  to  teiza 
into  discontent  with  himself,  and  disregard 
of  his  public  duty.  Charge  after  charge 
had  been  urced,  and  what  had  been  the 
consequence?  Every  one  of  the  various 
charges  had  been  in  the  clearest  and  fullest 
manner  refuted  and  disproved.  The  nobla 
marquis  had  thought  proper  to  say,  that 
the  navy  was  in  a  deplorable  states  Ha 
denied  the  assertion;  he  insisted  on  it» 
that  the  navy  was  at  present  in  the  most 
respectable  state  that  was  ever  known 
since  Great  Britain  was  a  kingdom.  To 
prove  this,  he  reoB|Mtulated  the  number 
of  mmi  and  ships  m  commissisn  during 
ftuir  yetLVfi  of  die  last  war,  and  particularly 
instanced  the  amount  of  each  in  1759^ 
which  was  ^  far  tlie  year  of  the  greatest 
exertion.  In  that  year  66,700  men  were 
boroe.  on  the  books  of  the  ships  of  the 
line  then  in  commission,  and  the  number 
o£  ships  was  97*  At  present,  we  had  not 
quite  so  many  shijM,  but  what  we  had  were 
greatly  superior  m  point  of  strength,  and 
the  number  of  our  seamen  at  jpresent 
amounted  to  81,000>  which,  ccMideriog 
that  we  lost  18,000  of  the  seamen  em- 
ployed last  war,  by  not  having-  America^ 
was  surely  a  very  considerable  number.. 
The  fleet  onder  sir  Charles  Hardy  was  as 
fine  a  fleet  as  ever  was  sent  out ;  it  waa 
now  very  strong,  and  in  a  few  days  it 
would  be  much  stronger.  The  noble 
marquis  had  complaiifed  of  s^tn  East 
Indiamea  having  been  sent  to  sea  under 
the  convoy  of  a  ship  of  40  guns,  and  ha 
had  formerly  said  ofSO  guns.  The  nobla 
marquis  was  mistaken  in  both  points.  It 
was  neither  a  ship  of  20,  nor  ash^  of  40» 
but  a  ^ip  of  50  guns,  accompanied  with 
a  fVigata.  At  th^  same  timit  they  were 
soflered  to  sail,  admiral  Darby  was  at  sesi 
with  ten  ships  of  the  line ;  tlierefore  there 
was  no  danger.  As  soon,  however,  as 
admiral  Darby  returned,  orders  were  sent 
after  the  Indiamen  to  bring  them  back. 
By  some  accident,  the  first  orders  did  not 
reach  them ;  other  orders  were  afterwards 
sent,  which  did  come  up  with  them,  and 
they  returned  safe.  His  lordship  justified 
the  suffering  diem  to  sail  St  first,  upon  the 
dien  strong  appearance  of  safety,  and  the 
pressing  requests  of  the  Company,  that 
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they  might  sail  as  early  as  possible.  The 
French  fleet  also^  it  had  since  appeared^ 
were  not  out ;  and  the  event  had  proved, 
that  had  they  been  permitted  to  sail  they 
would  have  gone  safe.  Every  effort  of 
vigour  was  making  in  his  department,  and 
he  flattered  himself,  that  time  would  shew 
that  there  had  been  the  greatest  exertion 
that  ever  was  known  for  the  last  two  years. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  said,  that  there  was 
not  any  one  of  their  Wdships  more  willing 
to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom in  a  moment  like  the  present,  tlian 
he  was.  He  heartily  wished  that  the 
unanimity  which  the  noble  lord  had  ad* 
verted  to,  could  be  brought  about.  Per- 
fectly convinced  he  was,  that,  on  the  side 
of  the  House  on  which  he  then  stood,  an 
unanimity  of  sentiment  to  support  his  Ma- 
jesty against  bis  enemies,  prevailed  in  the 
most  eminent  degree;  but  how  was  it 
possible  that  they  should  be  unanimous 
in  joining  in  the  measures  proposed  hy 
those  very  ministers  who  had,  by  theur 
misconduct,  brought  this  once  glorious 
kingdom  to  her  present  miserable  condi- 
tion. He  meant  not  to  oppose  the  pre- 
sent Bills,  because,  in  such  a  moment,  he 
would  not  furnish  ministers  with  a  pre-' 
tence  to  be  brought  forward  in  future, 
why  they  wetfi  unsuccessful ;  neither  should 
he  have  risen  at  all  that  day,  had  not  the 
Doble  lord  said,  that  every  charge  which 
had  been  brought  again&t  him  had  been 
disproved.  Good  God,  was  it  possible  for 
their  lordships  to  have  patience,  and  hear 
such  an  assertion !  Had  not  a  noble  earl 
moved  an  address  to  his  Majesty  for  the 
removal  of  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty 
but  a  few  weeks  since,  and  had  not  thie 
noble  earl  supported  his  motion  by  a 
variety  of  facts,  to  several  of  which  no 
answer  had  been  given  ?  Had  any  refuta- 
tion been  attempted  of  the  charge  <^ 
leaving  lord  Howe  in  America  without  a 
reinforcement,  in  a  moment  when  it  was 
known  that  M.  D'Estaing  was  under  sail 
for  America  with  a  large  fleet,  which,  had 
wind  and  weather  permitted,  might  have 
extinguished  all  our  hopes  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe?  What  answer  had  been 
given  to  the  charge  of  not  having  sent  a 
fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  ?  What  an- 
swer to  the  charge  of  not  having  sent  a 
fleet  to  prevent  a  junction  of  the  fleets  of 
Toulon  and  Brest  >  Why  had  not  the  first 
lord  this  year  prevented  the  Brest  fleet 
from  sailing  out  to  join  that  of  Cadiz  ? 

The  Earl  pf  Bristol  declared,  he  made 
no  scruple  io  pronounce  that  the  delivery 


of  the  Spanish  rescript  was  soldj^  owing 
to  our  fleet  not  being  at  sea  sooner.  He 
owned,  that  the  SI  sail  under  sir  Charles 
Hardy,  were  as  fine  ships,  and  he  believed 
as  well  manned,  as  ever  put  to  sea ;  he 
wished,  however,  that  they  had  gone  to 
sea  sooner,  and  charged  the  first  lord  with 
the  grossest  misconduct  in  not  having  got 
them  out  before  the  French  fleet  sailed, 
emphatically  declaring,  that  iC  he  had,  he 
verily  believed  we  nught  now  have  been 
at  peace  with  France,  with  Spain,  and 
with  America.  He  reprehended  the  same 
noble  earl,  on  account  of  the  navy  being 
decreased  so  much  since  1771*  when  lord 
Hawke  left  139  sail  of  the  line  behind 
him,  81  of  which  were  at  that  time  ready 
for  sea.  He  asked  what  had  the  noble 
lord  done  with  those  ships  and  the  mon^ 
so  lavishly  granted  him  by  the  public  to 
support  the  navy?  In  answer  to  what 
lord  Sandwich  had  said  respecting  the 
want  of  meUf  he  declared,  that  was  not  his 
argument;  he  complained  of  want  of  ships; 
he  ^  was  convinced  that  there  were  noen 
enough  to  be  had,  if  the  proper  mcyuM 
were  taken  to  obtain  them.  The  noble 
lord  had  said,  every  charge  brought  against 
him  had  been  disproved.  He  appealed  lo 
their  lordships  whether  he  had  not  stated 
a  variety  of  charges  in  order  to  jostiij  his 
motion  for  the  removal  of  the  noble  earL 
What  was  the  consequence  ?  The  motion 
was  got  rid  of  by  a  previous  question— was 
that  a  refutation  ?  He  said,  he  was  far 
from  wishing  to  clog  the  measures  of  j^o- 
vernment  at  this  crisis ;  on  the  contrary^ 
he  was  ready  to  assist  with  hia  personal 
services,  in  repelling  the  common  enenay« 
He  called  upon  ministers  to  give  proof  of 
the  sincerity  of  their  pretended  zeal  in 
offering  their  lives  and  fortunes ;  declaring 
that  the  words  which  conve]7ed  the  oSer, 
were  not  so  weighty  as  the  air  which  bore 
it  to  the  ears  of  those  to  whom  they  made 
it ;  that  they  should  proceed  to  realities, 
and  th^i  now  was  the  time  to  give  a  test 
of  their  true  meaning;  let  tliem  resign 
their  salaries,  their  pensions,  their  emolu- 
ments, and  their  reversions,  and  let  Che 
amount  go  to  the  payment  of  the  neces^ 
sary  expences  of  the  times.  Having  ut- 
tered this  in  a  loud  tone,  he  owned  ha 
spoke  with  heat  but  not  with  passion ;  the 
subject  warmed  him;  he  desired  to  be 
heard  distinctly,  and  he  wished  he  could 
be  heard  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other.  What  he  said  was  (air;  was 
warrantable.  At  the  same  time  he  de- 
clared, that  he  called  upon  those  who  weine 
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in  plope  to  make  no  rer^  great  saciifioe. 
ETory    man  pdsteBsed  of  2,000^.  a  year» 
was  fi^le  to  give  as  much  as  he  was,  if  they 
would  but  be  contented  to  live  within  a 
moderate  compass.     The  ministry,  and 
those  in  place,  had  derived  great  emolu- 
ments from  the  public  for  many  years,  and 
It  was  but  just,  that  in  this  hour  of  the 
necessity  of  their  country,  they  should 
give  back  a  little  of  the  wealth  they  had 
anaassed  from  the  national  revenue. — With 
regard  to  one  of  the  Bills  upon  the  table, 
it  was  liable  to  great  objection.    It  must 
necessarily  intemre  with  the  first   and 
most  pressing  service— that  of  the  navy. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  man  the  navy, 
recruit  the  old  corps,  .fill  up  the  new  levies, 
ttid  create  a  new  militia  at  one  and  the 
Mame  time.     The  objects  were  each  of 
them  important,  but  they  could  not  be  all 
served  at  once.    The  greatest  object  was 
our  navy,  for  upon  that,  and  that  chiefly, 
rested  our  security.    The  earl  laughed  at 
the.  idea  of  despairing.    It  had  been  the 
fashion  of  the  day  to  hold  out  terror  to 
the  pablie»  to  alarm  them  and  to  throw 
them  into  despondency.    This  was  cruel, 
it  was  unnecessary.     There  was  in  this 
country  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  riches 
and  resources;  more  than  able  to  repel 
ten  times  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that 
surrounded  us;    but  all  depended  upon 
those   riches  and  those  resources  beioe 
properly  exerted.    If  he  heard  that  mi- 
nisters acted  with  vigour,  he  would  be  the 
first  man  to  applaud  l^eir  conduct.    The 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  if 
he  knew  his  duty,  would  see  that  he  ought 
to  go  all  lengths  to  supply  the  fleet  with^ 
men.     The  Indemnity   bill  was  a  very 
proper  one,  but  why  had  not  the  measure 
Deen  sooner  adopted  ?    This  was  not  an 
hour  to  talk  of  protections.    The  fleet  was 
the   grand  object,  and  nothing   should 
check  the  exertions  to  man  it.    Had  be 
l>een  in  the  noble  earPs  place,  he  would 
not  only  have  put  in  practice  what  the 
Bill  went  to  authorize,  but  he  would  have 
stripped  all  the  privateers  in  every  port  in 
the  kingdom ;  tnere  should  not  have  been 
a  single  merchantman  suffered  to  put  her 
bowsprit  out  to  sea,  till  the  grand  fleet 
was  fully  manned,  and  able  to  protect  her. 
•When  he  said  this,  he  did  not  mean  to  have 
it  understood  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  the 
commerci^  interests  of  the  kingdom ;  far 
from  it :  no  man  had  them  tnore  at  heart ; 
hut  in  a  moment  like  the  present,,  the  in- 
terest of  individuals  depended  altogether 
SB  the  interest  of  the  public ;  the  latter 
[VOL.  XX.] 


must  be  served  first,  in  order  to  secure  the 
former. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  declared,  there 
were  no^  two  press  Bills  on  the  table,  a 
Bill  for  a  land  press  and  a  Bill  for  a  sea 
press :  he  should  reserve  the  chief  of  his 
objections  till  the  proper  time  of  debating 
the  two  Bills,  but  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  alarm  their  lordships,  and  call  their  con- 
sideration to  the  real  importance  of  the 
subject. 

The  Duke  of  Bolton  entered  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  difficulties: that  would  at- 
tend the  carrying  of  the  two  Bills  into  exe- 
cution. He  said,  that  supposing  men  could 
be  gotj  without  regard  to  protections,  to 
man  the  LS  ships  now  ready  for  sea,  those 
ministers  would  be  mad  who  sent  ships, 
which  now  had  no  men  on  board,  to  sea 
with  such  riff-raff.  He  reprehended  the 
militia  in  general,  as  inadequate  to  any 
real  service,  and  ailer  enumerating  his  ob- 
jections to  them,  said,  A  fig  for  your  new 
militia  Bill,  it  is  not  wordi  a  farthing! 
His  grace  also  pronounced  the  late  offer  of 
the  East  India  Company  to  build  three 
ships  for  government,,  a  frivolous,  imp^r* 
tinent,  and  impudent  offier.  It  was  rather 
as  insult  than  an  essential  benefit,  and  he 
believed  it  was  brought  about  through  the 
influence  of  the  firstlord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Viscount  Dudley  declared  that  the  pre- 
sent militia  Bill  was  no  more  a  land  press 
than  the  former  militia  Bill  was,  and  added, 
that  though  it  was  true  the  original  ballot- 
ing for  militia  occasioned  much  ferment  la 
the  kingdom,  he  did  not  believe  the  same 
consequences  would  follow  the  present 
Act,  because  men's  minds  were  cured  of 
the  foolish  prejudices  which  formerly  filled 
them  upon  the  sublet.  He  thought  the 
ofier  of  the  East  India  Company  a  very 
noble  one  ;  that  it  did  the  Company  the 
highest  credit,  and  he  did  not  doubt  it 
would  be  followed  by  other  commercial 
bodies,  and  have  the  most  salutary  effect. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  the 
two  Bills  were  such  as  nothing  but  the 
most  urgent  necessity  could  justify.  Thffy 
were  both  press  Bills  ;^  for  what  was  press- 
ing but  a  compulsory  mode  of  obliging 
persons  to  take  up  arms,  to  become  either 
soldiers  or  sailors ;  and  to  submit  to  mar- 
tial law  against  their  consent  ?  Thus  much 
for  the  principle  of  the  Bills ;  not  that  he 
meant  what  he  had  said,  as  an  objection  to 
them;  in  times  of  public  danger,  every 
consideration  must  give  way  to  the  safety 
*of  the  empire.  The  rishts  of  individuals, 
even  their  dearest  privileges,  must  at  such 
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a  moment  be  suflfered  to  be  ioTaded,  and 
that  under  sanction  of  law.  It  otjy  be* 
hoved  ministers  to  Bee,  when  thej  attempted 
measures  of  the  extent  and  violence  of 
those  which  the  two  Bills  authorised,  diat 
the  danger  was  of  that  degree,  as  would 
bear  them  out  for  having  asked  such  un- 
limited powers  of  parliament.  With  re- 
gard to  doubling  the  militia,  he  had  him- 
self suggested  it  in  the  very  last  debate  in 
that  House.  Tlie  present  Bill,  however, 
was  not  such  as  he  had  hinted  ,at,  there 
were  clauses  in  it,  whidi  struck  him  as 
highly  improper;  so  much  so,  that  he 
really  behevea  they  would  render  the 
whole  Bill  nu^tory  and  impracticable. 
l*he  clause  which  augmented  the  compa- 
nies from  60  to  100  men ;  and  the  clause 
to  empower  his  Majesty's  lieutenants  to 
accept  of  any  number  of  vdunteers,  and 
appomt  oflBcers  to  command  them,  were 
novelties  in  the  militia,  and  might  interfere 
materially  with  raising  the  men  by  ballot. 
He  had  his  doubts  also,  whether  it  would 
he  possible  to  raise  the  whole  number. 
He  remembered  the  violent  tumult  that 
there  was  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom 
when  the  militia  was  first  instituted. 
Forces  were  obliged  to  be  employed  to 

protect  the  magistrates  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty.  It  was  true,  the  matter  was 
now  better  understood,  and  much  of  that 
pre^dice  which  artful  men  had  incubated 
in  Ignorant  nftinds  against  the  mflitia,  was 
f  ubsided ;  but  the  business  of  raising  a 
militia  was  not  yet  so  easy  as  the  noble 
viscount  imagined.  Last  year  onhr  there 
were  riots  and  disturbances.  In  th^  very 
county  in  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
his  Majesty's  lieutentot,  the  people  were 
in  a  ferment ;  with  a  great  deal  iof  talkine 
to  them,  the  disturbances  were  quelled, 
ftid  quiet  was  restored.  From  that  par- 
tial tumult  it  was  warrantable  to  suppose 
that  there  would  be  a  great  difficulty  in 
ridsing  a  new  militia,  and  probably  an  army 
must  be  employed  in  order  to  carry  the 
measure  into  execution.  Another  objec- 
tion he  had  to  the  Bill  was,  that  the  muitia 
nbw  to  be  raised  were,  by  the  Bill,  to  be 
jais^d  for  three  years.  Why  so?  The 
exigency  might  not  last  so  long.     Besides, 

'  in  a  moment  like  the  present,  every  pos- 
sible encouragement  should  be  hdd  out 
to  individuals  to  *  offer  their  services  ;  it 
was  in  the  free  spirit  of  the  people  that 
our  security  consisted,  and  not  in  a  body 
of  men  pressed  reluctantly  to  bear  arms. 
Why,  then,  should  the  men  be  torn  from 
their  families  under  the  unpleasant  idea 


^diat  tbey  were  not  to  ratnmibrdHSee  ytett 
There  was  no  occaskMi  for  the  BiiPa  carry- 
ing with  itsuchan  obstmefeioD  A  tiw  vm 
measure  it  tended  to  authorise.  Say  haV 
the  time;  if  the  eaug^ettcy  ten  renuined, 
how  easy  was  it,  having  the  meD  tr»oed 
and  disciplined,  to  get  them  again  ?  tlieir 
prejudice  to  the  aervke  would  thai  be 
worn  out,  and  being accostoaed  to  ami- 
litia  life,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  thaoi 
would  enlist  again,  or  come  back  as  aab> 
ftitutes.  At  anv  rate,  his  grace  advisea 
avoiding  compulsory  measures  aa  mndi  as 
possible;  and  for  that  reason  it  waa»  thai 
ne  should  give  the  preference  to  aooeptiag 
sodi  offers  of  raising  regiments  as  had  beea 
made  to  government. 

Nothing  could  more  strong  mark  tka 
want  of  decision  and  firmness  in  die  Kiag^ 
ministers,  than  the  mode  in  which  mm 
Bill  had  passed  the  other  Houaa.  The 
first  lord  of  the  Treasury  had  brought  it  in, 
and  proposed  that  the  number  ta  he 
raised,  should  be  51,500^  or  m  other 
words,  that  the  mflitia  should  be  aagment- 
ed  to  double  its  present  number ;  a  con*> 
versation  took  place,  and  upon  somethng 
that  had  been  said,  by  some  person  or 
another,  up  rose  the  first  lord  of  the  Tre»> 
sury's  secretary,  and  proposed  that  the 
number  should  be  only  15,000;  by  ari 
by,  afWr  some  more  conversatuMn,  the  first 
loi^  of  the  Treasury  dianged  hia  wad 
again;  and  the  number  was  sStered  back  ta 
Sl,50a  It  was  this  irreacdutkm  in  go- 
vernment that  made  all  their  measaret 
fruitless.  No  one  of  tfte  ministers  Imew 
their  owif  minds ;  how,  then,  coaid  they 
expect  that  the  nation  at  large  would  pii 
that  confidence  in  them  which  they  re<' 

auired,  and  from  whence  akme  could  arise 
bat  cordiality  and  unanimity,  hiirted  st 
that  day  by  the  noble  earl  at  the  head  sf 
the  Admiralty  ?  As  the  present  B31  vei 
worded,  it  authorised  the  callmg  wA  a 
double  militia  whenever  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters thoi^ht  [nrpper.  There  ought  to 
be  inserted  in  it  some  words  exptesme  t£ 
the  necessity  upon  whidi  it  was  founded. 
He  was  sorry  to  see  we  were  losing  sig^ 
of  the  original  constitution  of  the  nulrn^ 
and  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  idea 
of  an  army  of  regulars.  The  militia  mm 
originally  formed,  not  only  as  the  stt- 
tionary  force  of  the  kingdom,  but  as  a 
means  of  local  defence.  Tor  this  reasoa 
it  was  exceedingly  wrong  to  move  the 
militia  *of  one  county  into  another.  He 
was  aware  of  the  argument  that  men  under 
attns  should  have  no  local  attacfamemi^ 
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aoA  tbaft  ibey  otiglit  to  be  as  retdy  to 
maintfiiD  Ihis  spot  of  ground  as  that,  and 
in  short  to  fight  for  their  couotry  any 
wliere*  This  was  good  doctriae  when  ap- 
^ed  to  the  regular  s<ddier,but  bad  when 
-^pUed  to  the  ooilitia.  The  local  a&ctions 
m  the  laUer  oiwht  to  be  encouraged  as 
much  as  possMe^  whereas  the  soldier 
abould  be  taught  to  regard  all  places  alike, 
Juid  to  beeooie  a  citizen  of  the  world,  pre- 
^eryingonlythatgenerallovefor  his  country, 
Bmd  that  seal  for  its  interest  and  its  honour, 
wiiich  ever  had,  and  he  doubted  not  ever 
voald  be  the  characteristics  of  all  ranks  of 
tile  British  army*  By  changing  the  mi- 
fitift  of  the  respective  counties,  ara  march- 
ing  thoae  raised  in  one  part  of  the]  king- 
dom into  another,  that  regard  for  their 
itoMfe  sobm*  that  famihr  attachment  and 
cooneetion  which  would  make  a  militia- 
nan  fight  with  the  utmost  ardour  in  defence 
•fa  particular  place,  was  wholly  destroyed, 
and  a  general  indifference  bc^ot  in  the 
taiaHff  of  the  whole  body.  Add  to  this, 
Jthe 'knowledge  of  the  strong  parts  of  the 
kaagdom,  which  those  mflitia-men  bom 
aear  them  most  be  possessed  of,  and  which 
.anight  be  rendered  essentially  serviceable, 
was  lost  idtogether;  so  that  if  a  descent 
-were  made  by  the  forces  of  France,  an.d 
the  regiments  of  Berne,  Koussillon,  and 
Orleans,  attacked  any  particular  county, 
tiiey  would  know  full  as  well  the  passes, 
Ugh  grounds,  heaths,  indosures,  and  roads 
of  it,  as  that  part  oi  the  militia  who  hap* 
ifemd  to  be  there  stationed,  and  upon 
.whom  the  defence  of  it  would  necessarily 
devdve.  His  grace  observed,  that  what 
be  had  there  si^  applied  altogether  to  the 
militia  of  the  coast  counties.  The  militia 
of  Rutlandshire,  Leicestershire,  and  other 
internal  parts  of  the  kingdom,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  moved  nearer  to  the  sea,  be- 
cause, as  a  descent  must  necessarily  be 
.made  coastwise,  it  could  be  of  no  use  to 
keep  any  part  of  the  miUtia  in  the  inland 
counties. 

•  Besides  this,  his  grace  said,  it  was 
highly  impolitic  to  convert  the  militia  into 
stationed  garrisons,  and  to  lock  them  up 
in  one  settled  camp  all  the  summer,  till 
both  men  and  officers,  without  doing  the 
least  good,  were  most  heartily  tir^  of 
their  situation.  By  this  means  they  learnt 
merely  their  common  evolutions,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  most  essential  duty  of  a 
soldier.  At  present,  doubtless,  many  ig- 
jKnrant  persons  might  agree  to  enter,  if 
.chosen  by  the  ballot,  or  a&  substitutes, 
^Vader  tb«  ridiculous  idea,  that  jaradipg 


at  Coxheath  or  at  Warley  Common,  and 
being  reviewed  by  his  Majesty,  was  aQ 
that  they  had  to  do,  and  that  in  so  doing 
they  were,  as  it  was  termed,  defending 
their  country.  This,  however,  was  very 
far  from  the  necessary  military  preparation 
for  a  defence  of  the  kingdom  against  an 
invasion.  The  lord-lieutenants  of  the  re- 
spective counties  had  it  in  their  power  to 
give  the  commander  in  chief  very  im* 
portant  information.  The  weak  and 
strong  parts  of  the  coasts  ou^ht  to  be  as- 
certained, that  the  former  might  be  for- 
tified and  camps  marked  out  near  them. 
There  were  several  other  things  highly 
necessary  to  be  done,  and  which  he  did 
not  even  hear  were  in  contemplation. 
Had  the  cattle  in  several  counties  near  the 
sea  been  numbered,  and  a  proper  plac^ 
appointed  for  thcim  to  be  driven  to,  upon 
the  first  alarm  of  a  foe  attempting  to  land  ? 
Had  such  a  place  been  chosen  for  the  ge* 
neral  rendezvous  of  the  cattle,  so  driven 
together,  that  it  might  conveniently  be 
resorted  to  as  occasion  should  require^ 
and  be  chang^  according  to  the  change 
of  circumstances  ?  Had  an  account  been 
taken  of  tte  quantity  of  hay  and  corn  in 
each  county  on  the  coast  >  And,  what  was 
exceedingly  important,  had  it  been  ascer* 
tained  what  number  of  teams  and  horses 
there  were  in  the  respective  districts,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  forage,  an4 
drivmg  it  further  inland,  whenever  such  ^ 
measure  should  appear  proper?  Wero 
there  powder  magazmes  established  wixhip. 
reach  of  the  army,  necessary  to  be  sta- 
tioned near  the  coasts  in  order  to  repel  a 
descent  ?  Was  there  a  single  beacon  erect- 
ed in  order  to  give  the  alarm  upon  the 
approach  of  the  toe  I  Was  there  prepared 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  those  instruments, 
more  us^^ul  in  miutary  operations  of  de* 
fence,  than  either  muskets,  bayonets,  or 
swords  ?  what  he  alluded  to  was  pickaxea. 
and  spades.  Let  this  country  for  once 
learn  from  America:  let  the  minbters 
consider  to  what  it  was  that  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  across  the  AUantic 
was  ascribable — to  their  intrenchments. 
Every  Gazette  account,  from  the  aftair  at 
Bunker's  Hill  to  the  very  last  action,  told 
us  that  the  Americans  had  been  uncom- 
monly active  in  their  works  of  this  kind ; 
that  they  were  intrenched  up  to  their 
teeth ;  that  as  soon  as  one  work  was  de- 
molished, another  at  a  little  distance  pre- 
sented itself,  and  another  afler  that ;  in 
short,  that  the  industry  displayed  in  this 
kind  of  defensive  operation  was  astonish- 
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ing.  Let  us  also  learn  from  FraDce,  and 
regqllect,  when  we  attempted  a  descent 
«n  the  coasts  of  that  kingdom  last  year, 
what  obstacles  we  met  with.  At  present 
he  had  not  heard  that  the  coasts  had  been 
leven  viewed  by  engineers,  nor  a  single  foot 
of  earth  turned  up  for  an  intrenchment. 
Supposing  that  the  latter  should  turn  out 
to  02  unnecessary  as  a  mattefr  of  defence, 
it  could  not  be  unnecessary  as  a  matter  of 
instruction  to  the  militia,  any  more  than 
inarching  and  taking  positions,  of  which 
from  their  present  management,  they 
could  not  possibly  have  the  smallest  idea, 
and  though  in  case  of  invasion,  a  very  ne- 
cessary and  material  part  of  the  service, 
was  what,  unless  they  were  immediately 
instructed  in  it,  they  would  be  perfectly 
•trangers  to.  His  grace  added,  that  after 
all,  take  as  much  pains  as  possible,  the 
militia  could  never  be  rendered  equally 
serviceable  with  the  regulars ;  it  was  very 
true  there  were  many  fine  corps  in  the 
militia,  but  the  service  was  so  different, 
that  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  in  the  day  of  danger 
prove  as  good  soldiers. 

Another  objection  he  had  to  moving 
the  militia  of  one  county  into  another,  was 
this ;  at  present  most  of  the  lords  lieute- 
nants of  counties  served  themselves  in  the 
tmlitiii,  and,^  according  to  their  military 
duty,  ought  to  be  with  the  corps  they  had 
the  command  of,  let  those  corps  be  sta- 
tioned at  ever  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
counties  in  which  they  were  balloted.  In 
consequence  of  the  present  Act,  it  would 
be  incumbent  on  them  to  be  in  their  own 
counties  in  order  t6  assist  in  calling  out 
and  balloting  the  new  militia,  and  in  ap- 
pointing officers.  It  was  morally  impossible 
for  them  to  be  in  two  places  at  one  and 
^he  same  time,  consequently  one  of  the 
duties  must  be  neglected.  >  Add  to  this, 
the  expence  that  doubling  the  militia 
would  cost  the  nation.  It  seemed  of  late 
to  have  been  adopted  by  government  as  a 
maxim,  that  the  security  of  the  public 
must  inevitably  be  great  if  the  cost  were 
Jarge.  There  never  was  a  more  foolish 
idea.  It  not  only  was  a  non  sequilur,  1>ut 
to  go  to  a  great  expence  without  a  certainty 
of  producing  some  adequate  effort  was  at 
all  times  highly  imprudent ;  at  this  mo- 
ment, it  was  playmg  into  the  enemies 
hands,  and  cutting  our  own  throats  to 
aave  them  the  trouble.  It  might  be  said, 
that  he  threw  this  out  to  save  himself  from 
paying  more  to  the  public  necessities ; 
tgry  far  frpm  it ;   eyery  man's  property 


was  lessened  near  a  third  within  these  tco. 
years,  and  if  it  were  lessened  a  third  naorey 
be  was  as  able  to  live  upon  a  little  as  any 
one  a£  their  lordships.  His  grace  ear* 
nestly  exhorted  ministers  to  attend  to 
what  he  had  said,  and  to  impute  it  to  its 
t^e  motive— a  desire  to  serve  his  country 
in  the  hour  of  difficulty  and  danger.  L^ 
them  not  imagine  that  their  places  were 
wanted,  land  that  what  fell  from  him  and 
fVom  other  lords  near  him,  arose  from  any 
wish  to  dispossess  them  of  their  offices. 
Those  must  be  bold  men  indeed^  who,  at 
this  moment,  wished  to  hold  respoosMe 
situations.  He  had  no  such  wish,  he  did 
assure  them.  When  this  country  was  at 
war  with  her  natural  enemies^  France^  and 
Spam,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  do  his  ut- 
most in  support  of  his  Majesty's  crovm, 
and  the  interest  of  the  kingdobi,  against 
the  House  of  Boturbon.  The  case  was 
widely  different,  when  we  were  solely  en* 
gaged  in  an  unjust  war  with  America. 
Then  he  wished  for  peace,  and  would 
have  done  all  in  his  power  to  procure  it. 
His  feelings  had  been  of  anodier  kind 
6rom  the  first  moment  that  the  French  re- 
script was  delivered  last  year.  As  sood 
as  he  heard  of  it,  he  made  a  tender  of  bis 
services  in  any  capacity ;  either  in  the  re- 
gular army,  in  the  militia,  or  by  raising  a 
regiment  of  riflemen.  We  were,  his  grace 
observed,  much  in  want  of  such  corps  in 
our  army,  and  therefore  he  had  offered  to 
raise  either  riflemen  or  chasseurs.  If  the 
French  made  a  descent,  our  army,  woold 
feel  a  great  disadvantage  from  havhsg 
neither  riflemen  nor  chasseurs  to  oppose 
tlieir  chasseurs.  As  a  proof  of  the  verj 
essential  service  of  such  corps  in  action, 
his  grace  mentioned  an  instance  of  800  of 
this  sort  of  force,  being  posted  by  general 
Imhoff,  last  war,  in  a  thick  wood,  netfr 
Cassely  directiy  iu  the  front  of  the  French 
army.  It  was  astonishing  the  execution 
they  did,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  th^ 
were  dislodged  was  inconceivable.  They 
placed  themselves  two  and  two  behind 
the  trees,  and  were  such  admirable  marks- 
men, Uiat  as  soon  as  any  of  the  enemy 
ventured  forward,  they  dropped  them* 
After  trying  for  a  considerable  time  to 
dislodge  these  riflemen,  the  Froich  ge- 
neral was  obliged  to  nuurch  up  a  lar|^ 
body  of  his  infantry  with  the  utmost  rapi- 
dity, and  by  that  means,  with  very  great 
loss  on  his  side,-  at  length  dispossessed 
them  of  the  wood.  His  grace  declared^he 
had  offered  to  raise  these  sort  fsi  mes, 
from  hjs  knowledge  of  their  great  util^/y 
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and  from  our  want  of  such  corps.    He 
coukl    have  gained  nothing  by   raising 
them  ;   his  rank  in  the  army  would  not 
have  been  more  exalted ;  and  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  have  derived  any  one 
advantage ;  government,  however,  thpught 
proper  to  reject  his  o&r.    He  Undefstood 
that  9Q  ofier  to  raise  a  regiment  of  horse 
had  been  made  lately  by  a  noble  duke ; 
indeed  that  offers  of  diTOreat  kinds  had 
come  from  two  noble  dukes,  and  two  noble 
earlsy  but  that  ministry  had  either  refused 
to  accept  them,  or  had  accepted  them  in 
so  unhandsome  a  manner,  that  it  would  have 
been    more  civil  to  have  refused   them. 
The  duke,  of  Rutland,  he  was  told,  had 
ofered  to  raise  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
which  would  cost  him  12,000/.    Surely 
if  ministers  threw  cold  water  on  such  an 
!        oflfer,  they  ought  to  do  more  themselves. 
I        He  had  not  heard  of  any  offer  coming 
firom  them.     Last  war,  the  noble  earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty  had  raised  a 
regiment.      Had  he  ofierecf  to  raise  one 
Bowi'  Had  the  first  lord  of  the  Treasury 
offered  to  raise  one?   He  believed  not 
Let  the  noble  lords  high  in  office  consider 
I        appearances  a  little,  and  if  they  were  con* 
1        aistent  in  nothing  dse,  let  them  for  their 
pwn  sakes  be  consistent  in  their  attempts 
to  prove  that  opposition  had  no  view  but 
i         to  get  into  place,  no  desire  to  serve  their 
country,  and  that  they  only  aimed  at  in- 
ducing fresh  misfortunes,  having  nothing 
less  at  .heart   than   the  interest  of  the 
empire. 

His  grace  declared,  he  had  heard  witliQut 
doors  that  it  was  the  intention  of  ministry 
to  send  a  part  of  the  militia  over  to  Ire- 
land, in  case  France  and  Spain  should  be- 
gin their  attacks  there.  He  warned  them 
that  if  such  a  project  were  practised,  the 
faith  of  parliament  would  be  broken,  and 
not  the  less  bK:oken,  because  this  or  that 
raiment  had  been  induced  to  agree  to, 
or  because  they  had  voluntarily  consented. 
The  express  parliamentary  stipulation 
with  evry  man  chosen  by  ballot  was,  that 
he  should  not  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom ; 
the  condition,  though  individually  made, 
was  a  general  pledge  of  fisith,  and  ought 
to  be  rigidly  observed.  Let  the  ministry 
pause  a  moment,  and  reflect  on  the  dan- 
ger of  violatbg  the  parliamentary  faith  in 
any  one  instance.  What  was  their  arsu- 
nent  respecting  Ireland  ?  That  the  parlia- 
ment  had  pledged  itself  to  enter  upon  an 
immediate  consideration  of  their  griev- 
aacieB,  early  next  session,  and  to  afford 
them  all  th$  r^cf  that  was  coosiftejat  with 


the  well  being  of  this  kingdom.  If  the 
parliamentary  faith  were  broken  in  one  in- 
stance, it  might  be  broken  in  another; 
and  Ireland,  by  our  violating  our  faith 
in  regard  to  the  militia,  wot2d  have  just 
cause  of  suspicion  that  we  did  not  mean 
to  keep  our  faith,  relative  to  the  promised 
consideration  and  relief  of  her  distresses. 

A  report  had  been  circulated,  wliich,  if 
it  were  not  to  be  deemed  an  addition  to 
our  misfortunes,  was  certamly  an  addition 
to  our  disgrace.  He  had  heao^  but  could 
scarcely  credit  the  report,  that  it  had  been 
resolv^sd  in  cabinet  to  invite  a  foreign 
prince  to  take  the  command  of  our  forces 
at  home,  and  to  superintend  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom.  Was  it  possible  that  mi- 
nisters had  gone  so  far  in  evil  as  to  think 
seriously  of  a  measure  so  insulting  to 
every  British  officer,  and  so  absurd  in  it- 
self? He  was  far  from  intending  to  cast 
the  least  reflection  on  the  military  talents 
of  prince  Ferdinand.  During  the  last  war 
he  had  served  under  him  in  Oermany,  and 
it  being  his  duty  to  be  near  his  person,  he 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  hii 
ability  as  a  general,  and  of-  admiring  his 
conduct.  But  let  ministers  for  a  moment 
recollect  the  very  essential  di£ference  of 
the  service  as  commander  in  chief  in  Ger- 
many last  war,  and  conunander  in  chief  in 
England  at  this  crisis.  Let  them  candidly 
consider  the  opposition  of  circumstances, 
and  then  let  tnem  say,  if  they  were  mad 
enouffh  to  pursue  a  plan  which  was  engen- 
dered in  folly,  and  which  could  only  end 
in  shame  and  ill-succcss.  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand last  war  commanded  in  a  country,  of 
which  there  was  not  a  place  but  what  he 
was  intimately  acquainted  with,  as  well  as 
the  language,  customs,  and  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  He  headed  also  an  allied 
army,  chiefly  composed  of  foreigners.  In 
this  kingdom  he  would  have  to  head  an 
army  of  Englishmen,  naturally  averse  to 
a  foreign  leader,  and  to  command  in  a 
country,  every  foot  of  which,  as  well  as 
its  language,  customs,  &c.  he  was  perfectly 
a  stranger  to.  Exclusive  of  this,  what  a 
libel  would  the  bringing  over  prince  Ferdi- 
nand be  to  every  British  officer  ?  Was 
there  no  Englishman  capable  of  heading 
English  forces  ?  Were  all  our  able  gene- 
rals, and  all  our  able  admirals  employed, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  send  abroad  to  re- 
cruit for  commanders  ?  Was  no  native  of 
England  sufficiently  master  of  military 
science,  to  be  capaole  of  undertaking  the 
defence  of  his  country,  with  a  British 
army,  amountiiig  to  near  100,000  men  2 
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mm  ofprateeciow  aIm^  m  k  woaU  mm- 
titify  aAci  ti|idc»  wma  vtfiirMriiMttecm- 
teatkm.  The  piMeat  BiU  would  thnnr 
an  additiiMial  aod  IpofrtiMta  cUfgree  of 
power  into  iha  iiaada  of  Uie  first  lord  tf 
Ihe  Admiraky.  It  mM  higUy  nectsMij^ 
thftralbre,  before  their  lonWuMgavetkk 
conaentto  it,  that  they  shoild hear frM 
either  the  Bohle  earl  hioself  or  aooMs  odar 
Duiiiatecy  ho«r  that  power  waa  ^ntmm^AfA  ^ 
be  eseraiaed.  The  qoeatioD  ooneenied 
the  poblie  oMteriailTy  fattt  itooocemed  hb 
moat  materially,  u  the  ceal  trade  wen 
oraraped,  aot  only  the  city  of  London  ttd 
ahnoat  efeir  aiami&ctonr  in  the  kingdaB 
vonldbe  Mplyaflbctad,  but  hia  forinae 
woiiM  be  much  injored.  Did  the  noUe 
eari  at  the  bead  of  the  Admiralty  mean  te 
protect  the  ooal  trade?  It  laaa  a  ^joertion 
which  ontfjtkt  to  be  amrarered.  His  pact 
reimbatM  in  sevem  tenna  tbepmedce  of 
aetliag  protections  at  the  Admiodty-oiice. 
He  declared  that  no  man  ou^t  to  be  &- 
Toored  with  a  protection  who  waa  not  eo* 
titled  to  one»  on  aoooont  of  the  nature  of 
his  trade,  and  the  benefit  fdiidi  tfaepablic 
derived,  or  were  likdy  to  deriTe,  fiem  his 
being  protected  in  wmH  trade;  where  be 
was  so  entitled,  he  ouajht  to  hmreihe  pro- 
tection firee  fioom  any  c»ar|;e  whatever. 

His  ^raoe  conclvided  with  reconmiend- 
ing  ministry  to  endeavour  to  create  what 
ther  themaelfes  nreached  up,  unanimity; 
ana  this,  he  told  them,  they  could  never 
expect  to  attain,  unless  they  totailj 
changed  the  system  of  their  measoiei. 
Hecautioned  them  not  to  place  too  Bttch 
coafidenoe  in  a  majority  of  parliament; 
therewere  times,  and  those  seemed  to  be 
at.  hand,  wlmn  the  voice  of  the  peopiest 
Jarge  would  be  heard,  andnmustenaldehi* 
aion  would  ceaae  of  its  deaored  and  oaal 
wOkcL  At  present,  he  aasured  Ihem,  a 
^reat  niany  of  their  pariiamentary  ms^ 
jority,  the  moment  they  had  got  on  the 
other  side  of  those  doors,  wShin  which 
they  had  given  their  votes  in  simport  (f 
ministers,  made  no  scruple  to  snnig  up 
their  shoulders,  and  to  oeclare,  that  the 
pre^t  mmistry  was  the  most  weak  sad 
absurd  that  ever  ruled  a  great  nation) 
that  their  measures  were  founded  in  the 
grossest  ignorance,  and  conducted  with 
the  most  marked  negligence  and  want  of 
odrit.  Without  doors  the  majority  was 
mree  to  one  against  them.  In  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  in  atl  co«ipaaies.ana  on  all 
occasions  their  conduct  was  canvaaied 
without  reserve,  and  reprehended  witboat 
merqr«    Let  them  net)  therefore,  tmst  ta 


Forbid  it  honour,  and  forbid  it  shame! 
V^hSke  a  Keppel  and  a  Howe  were  unem- 
^hiyed  in  our  ieets,  aad  a  Howe  and  a 
Bargoywe  aneasplcnred  in  our  armies,  let 
not  the  disgraoe  et  inviting  lbrei||Ders  te 
DMtect  our  coentry  from  a  fereiga  fbe^ 
be  added  te  the  eatalegue  <^  aatioMl  igno* 
miay  and  nafienal  calamity ! 

With  regard  to  the  Impress  Bill,  his 
grace  declared,  that  it  went  a  very  idarm* 
sag  length.  It  was  a  grass  violation  ef 
yarlismeatary  laith,  end  a  direct  attack  on 
She  f>eace  and  fiwedom  ef  the  sabyect;  ia 
^Mrt,  it  was  a  measure  of  so  CMSch  aaagai- 
Uide,  that  nothing  but  the  most  crying  eau- 
geacy  ceddceuatenaaoe  St  Cor  a  aaonent. 
Before  Miiiament,  therefore,  ^pave  is  the 
stamp  or  theiirauthori^,  it  was  iDCumbent 
apon  ministers,  by  an  honest  conftssion 
^  the  tree  sUte  of  our  aflbirs,  to  diew  that 
they  could  not  do  witboat  it;  and  here 
lus  grace  took  occasion  to  say,  that  lie 
was  fiur  from  beiag  of  opinion  that  if  we 
srere  really  weak,  it  was  the  duty  of  mi- 
aisters  to  conceal  our  weakneis;  that 
aught  be  very  good  policy,  while  it  waa  a 
natter  in  doubt  whether  a  fbrdgn  enemy 
aheuld  break  with  us  or  not  To  conceal 
domestic  weaknem  firem  odier  |»owers  was 
a  pbus  fiaud,  sanotafied  by  a^em  and 
good  sense,  but  in  a  moment  like  the 
present,  when  all  that  we  had  to  dread 
was  at  our  door,  it  was  a  matter  not 
aoly  of  the  greatest  fbUT>  but  of  the 
groasest  crimmality,  to  decern  the  na- 
4ion,  and  not  to  teu  them  where  the^coua- 
try  was  weak.  He  was  perfectly  coei- 
mced  the  danger  would  be  lem  the  osere 
it  was  known,  l^cause,  be  it  what  it  might, 
•liie  ooantry  had  abundant  resources,  and 
there  was  spirit  enough  in  the  people  to 
f^ive  the  necessary  strength  to  govcnamcnt, 
£ut  it  was  iropossft>le  for  the  peq>le,  let 
their  seal  be  ever  so  ardent,  to  support  go- 
vernment effectually,  unless  they  were  m- 
Ibrmed  to  what  point  it  was  most  neces- 
aary  that  their  zeal  should  be  directed. 
One  great  objection  to  the  Bill  was,  the 
•passing  it  now  and  letting  it  advert  to  an 
antecedent  perk>d.  If  the  measure  of 
ffressing  from  sU  pretectioas  were  really 
necessary  to  man  the  fleet,  the  first  lord  of 
the  Admiralty  should  have  put  it  in  prac- 
tice, and  come  fairly  to  parliament  iu  the 
usual  way,  and  desirea  an  indemnity. 
Hie  present  Bill,  datmg  the  time  of  its 
beinff  in  force  from  die  16th  of  Junie,  was 
deanran  empottfacto  law,  and  tWexpoit 
Jfkcio  laws  were  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit  ef  the  constitutien;  a  gen«nd  takbg 
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the  aatonbhing  dyoc  ci  tj^Ml^  and  in- 
flenMbflity  that  hmd  ohftraotarised  the  na* 
tion  fbr  jean.  They  bad  theoiflelvea  oc- 
caaioDed  the  doud  whidi  now  Uacketied 
Ae  British  horiaon ;  let  them  beware  it 
did  not  burst  upon  ti^eir  wm  heads. 

The  Marquie  91S  Rtfokingham  agato  put 
his  questions  about  Iceland^  and  the  re- 
maining rk^  of  granting  protactk»S| 
which  the  Bill  would  leave  vested  in  the 
Admiralnr  board ;  deelaring  that  the  power 
was  inoTiUaatey  and  ought  not  to  be  trusted 
in  such  hands:  the  terms,  whidi  he  under- 
Stood  tiie  Irish  would  demand  and  expect, 
were,  a  free  exporiatioB  ef  their  woollen 
manufactures,  and  a  tax  on  absentees. 
The  oNNrquls  eompMned  of  ministrj^ta- 
ing  his  property  m  Ireland  to  pay  pensions 
to  prostitute  lords  of  pariiaoient  and  mem* 
hers  of  the  other  House ;  he  threatened 
to  stay  in  this  country  no  longer,  imless 
Ireland,  where  he  had  a  large  property, 
wasreliered. 

Earl  Ooco^said,  that  he  understood  the 
Irish  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  par- 
liamentanr  pfedge ;  that  in  the  recess  the 
matter  should  be  fully  cauTassed,  and 
early  the  next  session  such  relief  as  Uiis 
country  could  grant,  afforded  to  that  con- 
fessedly distresMd  and  loval  people.  With 
resard  to  protections,  he  conceived  the 
Awiaralty  board  would  possess  no'  more 
power  than  they  fbrmeny  had,  and  he 
dared  answer  for  it  they  would  <mly  use 
their  discretion  where  it  was  necessary. 

The  Em-1  of  Bristoi  was  for  allowing 
protections  to  no  persons  n^iatever,  but 
these  in  tiie  coal  tiade ;  and  if  the  city  of 
London  and  the  several  manufactories  in 
the  kingdom  would  not  be  greatly  dis- 
tressed by  checking  thecoal  trade,  he  was 
free  to  say,  he  would  not  even  agree  that 
they  ougbt  to  be  protected,  before  aU  the 
navy  was  eoBipletelv  mann^ 

tW  Earl  of^  Sandwich  said  no  protection 
were  ever  given  or  sold  to  single  men. 
That  it  was  astonishing  the  number  of 
protections  that  were  wont  to  be  made  out 
of  the  Admiralty  office,  which  this  Bill 
would  i^ut  a  stop  to.  That  the  Admiralty 
protections  were  always  granted  to  mas- 
ters of  certain  vessels  for  so  many  men 
each,  and  atipi^ited  fbes  were  paid  at  the 
Admiralty  office.  That  m  no  public  office 
business  was  done  wi^out  some  tee;  he 
saw  therefore  no  ground  for  compbint 
against  that  office  over  which  he  presided, 
more  fw  taking  its  accustomed  fees  than 
anyothsr. 

The  BiUs  were  read  a<  first  time. 


JuAe2S.  'BieEarlof Coven^f^recom^ 
mended  unanimity  as  a  thins  highly  ne- 
cessary in  an  hour  of  danger  Tike  the  pre- 
sent. His  lordship  exhorted  ministers,  if 
they  had  the  least  regard  for  the  interest 
of  Great  Britain  or  the  honour  of  the 
crown,  to  put  an  end  to  the  American  war 
immed^teiy.  He  said  the  American  war 
was  a  miletone  about  the  neck  of  this 
country,  which  pulled  her  down,  and  ren- 
dered every  effort  to  retrieve  her  cha- 
racter, as  a  great  nation,  ineffectual.  He 
understood,  that  since  the  large  detach- 
ment had  been  sent  from  sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton's army  to  the  West  Indies,  our  af- 
fairs across  the  Atlantic  wore  a  better  ap- 
pearance than  before;  if  the  lessening 
our  army  at  New  York  was  attended  with 
so  mucn  benefit,  it  was  warrantable  to 
presume  that  the  withdrawing  the  whole 
of  the  army  would  produce  still  greater 
advantage.  For  these  reasons  he  most 
heartOy  wished,  that  during  the  recess, 
ministers  would  employ  therasdves  in  en- 
deavouring to  effect  so  salutary  a  purpose, 
assuring  ^em  that  of  all  the  measures 
they  could  possibly  adopt,  it  was  the  most 
likely  to  promote  unanimity ;  for  howevar 
averse  a  great  number  of  people  were,  to 
carrying  on  an  unjust  war  against  our 
brethren  in  America,  there  could  be  but 
one  sentiment  respecting  the  war  against 
our  natural  enemies. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  said,  he  was  as 
ready  as  any  mai|  in  the  Idi^gdom  to  be 
unanimous  in  sut>porting  such  measure  as 
were  most  likdy  to  contribute  to  the  de- 
fence of  this  country  against  France  and 
Spain,  and  to  give  vigour  ta  our  militai|r 
exertions,  in  a  crisis  in  which  nailitary 
exertion,  both  by  sea  and  land,  was  so  ne- 
cessary as  die  present.  He  could  notf 
however,  consent  to  an  uniim  with  that  set 
of  men  to  whose  bad  conduct  all  the 
danger  and  difficulty  of  the  hour  was  to 
be  ascribed.  The  best  way  to  procure 
unanimity  would  be  for  those  men  to  re- 
tire firom  the  government,  to  which  they 
had  proved  themselves  wholly  inadequate* 
They  had  not  only,  by  their  weak  mea- 
sures, brought  on  all  the  disgrace  and  ca- 
lamity which  ovenrhelmed  us ;  they  had 
not  only  lost  all  confidence  at  home,  but 
they  hud  contrive  to  lose  all  confidence 
abroad.  Hence  it  was  that  in  this  ne-> 
rilous  crisis  we  stood  without  a  aingle  ally ; 
aU  Europe  looking  00  with  indi&rence, 
or  rather  with  a  hope  to  see  us  crushed 
and  anayulated.  His  grace  said,  he  was 
in  the  country  upon  Us  private  busineis 
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Vhen  be  first  heard  of  the  Bill,  which  was  f  theory,  it  might  not,  upon  trial,  be  ^j  ttr 


that  day  to  be  the  subject  of  considenb- 
tion.  It  struck  him  instantly  that  a  Bill 
«o  suddenly  brought  in  and  hurried  through 
the  other  House  in  so  hasty  a  manner, 
must  be  a  very  raw,  indige8ted«and  im- 
perfect performance.  As  a  proof  of  this 
assertion,  he  reminded  their  lordships  of 
the  great  variety  of  our  militia  laws,  and 
the  manifold  errors  that  had  from  time  to 
time  escaped  in  most  of  them.  He  men- 
tioned also  that  the  laws  themselves  were 
80  voluminous,  that  a  few  years  back, 
when  it  was  thought  advisable  to  review 
the  whole,  and  collect  the  essential  clauses 
of  each,  into  one  statute,  that  statute 
swelled  into  a  volume.  As  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  Bill,  he  posted  to  town  in- 
atantly,  and  arrived  at  his  house  yesterday 
evening.  That  he  there  found  the  Bill, 
which  he  presumed  had  been  delivered  as 
soon  as  it  was  printed.  That  as  he  ex- 
pected, when  he  came  to  read  it  he  dis- 
covered it  to  be  full  of  defects.  His 
grace  then  stated  the  parts  of  the  Bill 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  particularly 
objectionable,  and  first  he  mentioned,  that 
in  the  second  clause,  it  was  enacted  that 
<'  it  may  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty  to  order 
and  direct  the  number  of  private  men  to 
serve  in  the  militia  to  be  doubled.''  The 
words  *  private  men'  his  grace  commented 
upon  for  some  time,  observing  that,  those 
words  confined  the  new  militia  to  Uie  pri- 
vate men  only,  and  did  not  give  the  lea^ 
hint  of  the  officers  necessary  to  command 
them.  He  next  adverted  to  the  clause 
which  enabled  his  Majesty  to  augment  the 
militia  companies  to  100,  and  directed  that 
one  lieutenant  should  be  added  to  each 
company  so  augmented.  This  he  de- 
clared was  an  innovation,  that  might  be 
atteoded  with  bad  consequences ;  he  added 
likewise,  that  it  was  the  first  mention  of 
any  officer,  and  that  it  so  effisctually  took 
away  the  right  of  appointingofficers  from 
the  lieutenant  of  each  county,  and  from 
the  three  deputy  lieutenants,  a|id  vested 
the  power  in  his  Majesty,  that  if  he  were 
Bent  to,  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Suffolk,  and 
desired  to  appoint  the  officers  of  the  new 
militia,  he  snould  write  word  back,  that 
he  could  not  assume  any  such  power,  for 
that  by  the  Act,  his  Majesty  alone  had  the 
power.  His  grace  reioommended  to  the 
House  a  serious  consideration  of  the  Bill, 
Btating,  that  the  measure  it  tended  to  au- 
thorise was  of  infinitely  greater  extent 
than  they  might  possibly  foresee;  that 
kowever   plat^ible  it  .might  appear   in 


be  carried  into  practice,  and  that  if  mcf 
did  not  seize  that  cmortunity  of  delibe- 
rating upon  it  .with  due  cnrcumspectioii, 
they  might  hereafter  have  much  reason  to 
lament  their  precipitation. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  said,  that  he 
had  for  many  years  taken  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  about  the  militia;  mat  as  origi- 
ndly  formed,  it  was  a  constitutional  force, 
and  such  he  hoped  it  ever  would  continue. 
The  present  Bill  tended  to  alter  it  in  many 
points, '  and  therefore  ought  to  be  very 
deliberately  considered.  His  mce  stated 
a  variety  of  objections  to  the  form  of  the 
BiU.  and  some  to  its  principle.  He 
doSted  the  practicability  of  the  measore^ 
and  likewise  the  effect  it  might  have  on 
other  services*  With  regard  to  the  for- 
mer, it  would  bear  hard  upon  the  pubKe 
from  the  season  of  the  year  in  whidi  it 
must  necessarily  be  carried  into,  execu- 
tion ;  the  harvest  coming  on,  and  all  the 
husbandmen  preparing  to  get  in  that  com 
and  i>rovender,  which  was  not  only  of 
material  importance  to  the  individual  whose 
property  it  was,  but  to  the  nation  at  laree, 
whose  subsistence  depended  upon  it.  He 
questioned  likewise  the  possibility  of  gain- 
ing so  many  men  as  the  Bill  called  for, 
and  dreaded  the  disturbances  that  might 
ensue  from  attempting  to  enforce  the  Act. 
He  argued  also  upon  the  necessity  of  re- 
cruiting the  old  corps,  and  of  getting  men 
for  the  new  levies,  submitting  it  to  their 
lordships,  whether  it  was  not  obvious  that 
one  service  would  clash  with  another,  and 
that  perhaps  by  attempting  to  raise  a  new 
militia,  it  would  be  impossible  eitfaer  to 
complete  the  manning  of  the  navy,  to  com- 
plete the  old  regiments,  or  for  such  of  the 
nobility  whose  oflners  to  raise  regimentSy 
&c.  had  been  accepted,  to  get  their  men. 
He  mentioned,  that  he  had  very  earij 
made  an  offier  to  government  to  raise  a 
regiment,  but  his  oner  had  been  rqectedk 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read. 

The  Earl  of  Bristol  said  be  should  not 
have  risen,  had  it  not  been  asserted  that 
he  had  mis-stated  facts  relative  to  the 
navy,  and  that  he  not  only  was  coi^ted 
in  that  ierroneous  statement,  but  that  he 
had  acknowledged  he  was.  confuted.  This 
was  a  gross  deception.  He  had  speken  to 
their  lordships  trom  authentic  accounCa, 
which  he  defied  any  one  lord  to  disprove* 
His  lordship  adhered  to  what  he  had  on 
every  occasion  insisted  on,  vi^.  that  the 
manning  of  the  navy  was  the  fixst  eoim^ 
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demioD,  and  ought  to  be  fint  Mteoded' 
to..  He  satd^'that  no  measure  which  was 
Ae  least  likefy  to  pr^udice  that  great  endi 
otifht  to  receive  the  countebance  of  dieir 
lordshipsy  and  that  the  present  design  of 
augmenting  the  militia,  struck  him  as  im- 
nediaidy  tending  to  operate  against  that 
wood  other  ver^  important  settices.  He 
was  thecefore  mdined  to  vote  against  the 
Bill  being  committed;  but  what  would 
delennine  hho,  would  be  an  answer  from 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  re- 
lative to  the  deficiencies  of  the  army. 
Keport  said  that  the  army  was  from  14  to 
KfiOO  men  short  of  its  complement.  If 
tiiis  were  true,  it  was  an  unanswerable  ar- 

rnent  against  acceding  to  a  Bill»  which 
passed  into  a  law,  would  swallow  up 
almost  every  man  in  the  nation  fit  for 
service.  Before  he  sat  down,  he  would 
aak  another  question  of  a  noble  lord  (  Sand- 
vtich),  were  the  corps  of  marines  com* 
I>Iete?  If  they  were  not,  it  was  an  addi- 
tional reason,  why,  in  a  moment  like  the 
present,  the  aujgmentation  of  the  militia 
was  a  measure  impolitic,  and  improper  to 
beadopted. 

.  Earl  G&wer  declared,  that  in  a  crisis  of 
emergency  like  that  in  which  we  now 
atood,  he  had  hoped  that  every  mode  of 
oalUngout  the  strength  ^f  the  country, 
which  was  proposed,  would  be  readily 
adopted  and  supported  by  parliament. 
That  he  had  himself  had  his  doubts  of  the 
practicabiiity  and  prudence  t»f  the  present 
measure*  That  tnere  was  scarcdy  an  ar- 
gument which  had  been  urged  agmnst  it, 
which  had  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  since 
the  measure  was  first  proposed,  occupied 
bis  mind;  that,  however, he  was  indmed 
to  forego  his  own  opinion,  from  the  con- 
aidetatMin,  that  the  Bill  apparently  held 
out  the  mode  most  likely  to  collect  a  large 
force  for  the  defence  of-  the  kingdom 
apeedily.  That  the  Bill,  as  it  stood,  was 
not  of  necessity  to  be  adopted  tit  toto^ 
most  of  the  objections  which  he  had- heard 
jnade  to  it  might  be  met,  mid  the  Commit- 
tee might  so  futer  the  Bill,  that  the  whole 
might  be  done  away.  With  regard  to  the 
question  respecting  the  deficiencies  of  the 
amy,  he  was  not  competent  to  answer  it, 
and  it  he  were,  he  was  free  to  say,  he 
should  think  a  direct  and  explicit  answer 
highly  inu^tudent*  Thus  much  he  would 
dedare,  tne  amount  of  the  armed  forces  in 
the  kingdom,  including  the  militia,  which 
ImuI  been  stated  b^  a  noble  duke  last 
Friday,  was,  he  behoved,  extremely  erro- 
neoosi  if  he  waa  ria^tlt  uMbroed^  tbe 
[VOL.  XX.] 


gross  nutobef  was  maini'  thdu^slndtf  sboi't 
of  the  number  stated.  The  eftective  troopt 
now  in  the  kingdom  ought  not  to  be  takeiy 
to  that  extent  m  whidi  it  had  been  advert-* 
ed  to>  and  therefore  the  argument  a^nst 
the  present  Bill,  which  had  been  built  on 
that  foundation,  was  much  shaketi*  Hie 
lordship  earnestly  advised  the  House  to  ga 
into  a  Committee  upon  the  Bfll,  and  8atd# 
that  it  might  be  there  so  altered  as  to  ba 
rendered  unobjectionable. 

Vkcount  Towuhend  teprehenieA  ihd 
fdly  of  providing  for  a  home  defence  only^ 
fmd  losing  sight  of  the  necessary  provision 
for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  ouf 
distant  dependendes.  He  said,  it  retfem" 
bled  the  conduct  of  a  ik>or  wretch  in.  thtf 
last  stage  of  mortality,  Who  turned  all  hitf 
attention  to  his  stomach,  aiid  thought  if 
he  kept  that  tolerably  warm  and  comfor(« 
able,  he  was  safe,  although  his  extremitiea 
were  wasting,  and  their  loss  of  function- 
must  necessarily  approach  the  seat  of  life 
by  gradation,  and  end  in  putUng  a  period 
to  his  existence.  His  lordship  declared 
that  no  man  was  more  ready  thaii  he  waa 
to  give  government  evefy  support  that 
parliament  could  give  them  for  the  de-* 
fence  of  the  kingdom ;  it  was  necessary^ 
however,  to  consider  how  far  any  medsure 
proposed  tvas  adequate  to  the  purpose  it 
was  avowedly  designed  to  answen  Tha 
present  militia  Bill  was  such  as,  he  feared/ 
was  rather  founded  in  zeal  than  in  pru- 
dence. At  present  the  army  Wanted 
many  recruits,  and  there  were  several  neW 
corps  to  be  raised.  Both  of  these  struck^ 
him,  as  objects  which  ought  to  precede 
the  raising  an  additional  national  force^ 
and  for  this  reason  t  the  reguhurs,  whether 
raised  as  recruits  to  the  army,  or  raised 
under  tile  o^rs  o^  nobiHiy  as  new  re^-» 
ments,  might  be  dent  out  of  the  kingdom^ 
and  sent  wherever  the  pressure  of  affitira 
might  require.  At  present  wehadood-* 
sessions  at  som^  distance^  The  West" 
Indies,  it  was  said,  would  be  the  object  c/t 
attack  on  the  part  of  our  enemies*  W«i 
could  not  sena  any  of  the  mOltia  to  the 
West*  Indies,  ndther  could  We  send  nnf 
of  the  re^ar  forces  ndW  in  the  kin^om ; 
the  sending  of  the  ode  waa  prohibited  by 
law,  and  the  sending  of  the  other  Was  pro4 
hibited  by  necessity — hi  fact,  we  could 
not  spare  them.  When  such  wail  the  cale, 
vdiy  should  we  attempt  to  monopoKatf 
every  man  in  ^e  kingdom  fit  for  a  soldier^ 
by  augmenting  the  mtKtia  to  double  itt 
present  number  f  His  lordship  urged  th« 
mipropriety  of  putting  the  mf9»fim  bf: 
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practice  just  oo.  ,tli«  af^roa^tt  ^  tiim  faar» 
¥e8t»  and  stated  hJA  reaiaos  whj  be  dvnight 
that  agreeing  to  the  present  BiU  %oM 
clash  with  other  service^  asking  id|v  mi;' 
nisters  slvmld  desire  to  cripi^ile  aod  oi^ 
struct  tJ^e  rei^ruiting  for  the  apny,  by 
throwinff  in  the  wcay  of  that  greet*  <^je$>l» 
1^  Bill  which  would  e^peictually  hinder  men 
being  got,  either  by  the  regulars^  the  new 
corpm  or  by  the  nai^  ?  He  declared»  that 
every  gentleman  in  the  army  well  knew« 
that  since  the  militia  was  first  esteblibhed, 
the  recruiting  sendee  (or  the  army  was 

Seady  cbeckedi  and  alpdost  put  an  end  to. 
e  advised  a  difoe^t  mode  of  armament; 
that  of  each  gentleman  in  bis  own  country 
anting  kis  foUowers^  and  registering  their 
number,  by  which  meaps  ea^^  county 
would  hav^  ita  pwn  force,vand  such  a  force 
as  he  was  convinced  would  serve  more  ei^. 
fectuallv  than  any  other.  His  lordship 
concluded  with  declaring,  that  he  did  not 
approve  of  the  militia  BiU;  but  that  if  he 
beard  no  better  scheme  proposed^  he 
should  certainly  vote  for  that,  oecause  in 
a  uHMnent  like  the  present,  no  man  ought 
to  deny  his  suppoxt  to  such  measures  as 
wer^  SDggestea  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  nowever  short  those  measur^es 
might  fall  of  what  he  conceived  might  be 
carried  into 'execution  with  ereater  effect. 

The  Earl  of  Bristol  said^  he  considered 
the  silence  of  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  arn^y,  respecting  the  deficiencies  he 
l]|ui  alluded  to,  as  a  confession  of  the  fact ; 
he  therefore  should  move  their  lordshipe^ 
that  the  Bill  should  not  be  committed* 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  re-stated  his  ob- 
lections  to  the  Bill,  and  said,  that  the  more 
be  thouffht  of  it,  the  more  he  saw  its  de- 
fects, file  conjured  the  House  to  take  a 
little  more  tin^e  to  consider  it.  He  said 
his  business  in  the  country  was  pressing, 
ajid  that  he  was  tq  be  in  camp  next  Mon* 
day ;  he  would,  however,  give  up  every 
personal  consideration  to  a  oyitter  of  such 
moment.  He  begffed,  therdTore^that  their 
lordships  would  only  defer  committing  the 
1$]l11  tin  the  next,  morning^  tl^t  ministers 
might  have  a^  opportunity  of  deliberating 
sunong  themselves  once  iQore,  and  profits 
ing  by  the  hints  they  had  that  day  heard 
thrown  opt  in  parliament.  His  grace  par*- 
ticularly  dwelt  on  the  impossibiii^  to  re- 
qruit  the  anqy,  man  the  navy,  and  ^lltlie 
i)|ew  corps  at  one  and  the  same  timew  He 
declareo,  thqugh  the  Spani^  rescript  bed 
been  deUvered  near  a  mrtni^ht,  and  it  was 
cusloipdar^  fci^  the  people  m  general  to 
st^w^a  spi4t,  eytial,  t^.A^  wiitw.  pf  fi^- 


iWtoiaoty  to  repel  the  commas  ,01111115 » 
that  in  Suiblkrha  had  nol  eeaa  tke  leas^ 
igi^pearaoce  of  that  spirit,  no  one 
living  been  mtdm  him  taaooapta^ 
mission  in  the  new;  militia. 

The  Lord  CkanctOor  calad  the  ataen- 
tien  of  the  House  to  the  oiiastiop,  wbioii' 
was,  whethes  the  Bill  should  be  cowmtttad.^ 
His.  lordship  urged  the  neoassife^  o£  calling 
out  the  foTiCe  of  the  kiogdoaiy  suhyiitiwl  %» 
the  House,  what  was  the  most  ps^pea- 
means  of  calling  out  that  force,  aad  v^' 
formed  them,  tliat  agreeing  to  the  motiea 
that  the  Bttl  be  not  committed,  would  be 
in  fact  denyim  the  necessity  of  increasing 
the  national  wrce  in  any  measure  what-* 
ev.er.  The  present  BiU  might  be  imper-. 
feet,  and  liable  to  chaUeoge  in  point  of 
fonp ;  it  would  not^  howvrer,  he  pva* 
sumed,  be  liable  to  any  in  point  of  prin^ 
ciple,  because  in  a  crisis  like  the  present, 
he  did  not  conceive  that  any  man  would 
say  he  was  an  enemy  to  putting  the  king^ 
dom  into  the  best  stale  of  defence ;  what- 
ever were,  the  errors  of  the  Bill^  aa  te  as 
he  was  enabled  to  judge  from  the  objeo- 
tions  which  had  been  tdcen,  there  was  noa 
any  one  of  Ui^m  whidi  might  not  be  cor- 
rected iathe  committee. 

The  Earl  of  Derb^  said,  that  from  what- 
he  had  heard,  he  was  confirmed  in  hia 
opinion,  that  the  Bill  was  in^praoticable. 
He  entered  into  a  history  of  hia  offers  to 
raise  a.  reeiment,  made  00  the  deliverv  of 
the  Frendi  rescript,  tathe  noble  lord  at 
the  head  of  the  American  department,  and 
since  the  delivery  of  the. Spanish  rescrips^ 
to  the  present  commands  in  chief,  and 
comphiined  of  being  greatly  ill«>treated  on 
both  occasions,  and  being  marked  as  an  ob- 
ject of  ministerial  persecution. 

The  Duke  of  Biebmond  said,  ho  had 
mentioned  doubling  the  militia  in  a  lale 
debate  as  a  feasible  project  in  case  of  ne* 
cessity,  but  he  had  not  dreamt  of  carrying 
the  measure  mto.  practice,  in  such  a  mah- 
ner  as  the  present  Bill  stated^  He  agreed 
p^ecUy  with  lord  Townshend,  as  to  the- 
profuriety  of  raising  county  corps,  dedaiiog- 
that  sudi  corps,  were,  of  all  forces,  the 
most  capable  of  driving  the  country  b^' 
case  of  necessity.  He  said  he  di&red  in 
some  degree  with  the  noble  earl  (of  Bris- 
tol). He  thought  the  Jiavy  the  first  ob« 
ject,  and  that,  it  ot^ht  to.be  manned  im- 
mediately; but.hedidnotthink,ifweniet' 
with  an  .accident  at  sea,  that  k  waa.ov«r 
with  this  country.  He  complained  of  the 
partiality  of  government  respecling.  the 
ofitfs  made  thtmjrf  raisii^  regimeDta,  andi 
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€£A^  H«age>  ^rte  ted  served  ^MoaA^ 
vrid  wte0e«a«Eie«iiglit«»procar»  liiai  te- 
«pciet^  iNid  tets  rtiiged  ably  one  nkwMile 
«tep  m  1h8  ]|>nsfeaRon  (from  alfeuteiMaitto 
4  capttdo)  at. 'die  same  tkine  diat  motlier 
^srl)  wfeo  had  never  serred  efdier  hi  tiie 
miiitMfr  or  id  the  army,  #88  of  a'Midden  ap^ 
aHiaiGd  to  tte  anmnand  of  a  cotaipaay. 
He  meant  tke  eM  of  ChesterfieU  and  th^ 
jcbkI  of  OmdidnL 

The  £flrl  of  Bmtcd  wiilidrew  ht«  wo- 
^Mi^.tlet:lanng  thai  when  he  mode  k^  he 
dioqgbt  thd  Bill  irwiUiiotbfe  8^0  altered 
aa  •  to  .prodoeeragy  g6od  $  'li^it  from  what 
liis  ^raee  of  RicfaiMid  had  Mkly  ha  wiis 
lodbeed  to  change  his  dpinio». 

Tkte  Hoote  then  weht  ihto  a  ^^tadteitl^e 
^ntiietwoBilk. 

:    June  28i      The  Nmry  BUI  was  read  a 
ahhrd  time^  after  which 

Tkne    EM  of  Bmulwieh  dedared,  that 
idihoittgh  4he  Bill  mm  highly  neoettary  to 
be  pasted,  be  wished  extSemgly  to  render 
it  m  palatabb  Us  po^tibiet^tai  their  lord- 
allies;  line  ^v)i>^  1^^60800  lia  had  considered 
ev\ery  objatlion  whidi  had  baea  tu^ested, 
sid^  the  Htdiost  attentioBw'   Hie^ltfctHm 
whaoh  Mpeared  to  him  <ta  be  the  aoostnr- 
gent  at  any,  was,-  that  if  the  men  we^ 
mktmed  ofot  of  the  coHlers,  the  etty  of 
ZioqdoiTt  and  many  oreal  roanofiMtories, 
.   'Iroidd  beiinfeerially  ditriffieoted.    He  had 
revtihred  this  Q|;f|^ofeion  uflon.  hit   pillow, 
imd  Bad  todeiMured  tb  dfiN^Ter  tome 
Bnde  tif  lesMning  it,  if  one  could  not  be 
faitiopony  which 'Wotild  remeve  it  altoge- 
aherv  M  length  hehadfoutid  what,  if  it 
^Kd  not  fhU  under  the  fatter  description, 
«oidd  'at  least,  he  hofied,  be  i^lowed  to 
IMMK  under  the  Ibnn^r,  and  diat  was  by 
anignBeadiaent,  which  hediould  o^  to 
dmnloi^ips'  oemsideration,  and  if  they 
abptored  of  it,  it  might  be  ann««ed  to  the 
mirasv  viden    Hk  kMrdMp  then  read  his 
aiaenditient,  which  waihr  purport,  **  that 
Acl  AciFiroald  operate  respectW  the  coed 
irti^e  fdr  one  month  on)y  instead  of  five  f* 
Ihdfe  ikm  tillth^  16tbof  Jidy,  which  would 
iioftba  abonr^  a  f(nrinivht  tongevi    By  this 
favenw^  bm  loTdthify  eaid,  it  would  be  cWly 
•viiic^^^iat  his  wish  was  to  protect  and 
aUcourage  that  trade  as  iar  as  tne  exig^cy 
o£  tfaepabHc  service  would'  posAlv  allow. 
in  the  coarse  of  Mb  s^»ee<m*  alio  no  took 
nata^  diet  every  one  of  tiielr  hnrdshiptf, 
ha^U  as  biniadf,  had  beenf  ndtftaken,  re<- 
ij^tiag  tie  Act  of  the  dnd  of  meiffh 


tecttteappi^ntioa,  Stt,  of  colliers.  That 
Act  had  long  sibce  been  repealed,  or 
rather,  being  a  temporary  statute,  and 
passed  expi^ssly  to  remain  in  forice  only  a 
limited  time^  it  had  fepecd^  itself,  'm 
coM  trade,  dtereibre,  by  this  amendment^ 
v^uld  in  a  forthight^s  time  be  pdt  exaclljf 
in  the  situation  in  whidi  it  stood  breviotd 
to  the  pietesiiig  of  the  Bill  thc^  under  cod* 
sideration,  and  that  he  hoped  wouid  satisfy 
thair  lordships,  andibduce  th^m'tb  paa 
the  Bill  unahimously* 

The  Diike  of  BoltoH  contiend^,  th«ll 
though  the  proviso  whieh  the  noble  i^H  i^ 
the  head  of  the  Admitaity  had  nead,  was 
eertatnly  such  a  one  8s  h^  should  liot  bb^ 
ject  td,  it  did  not  go  f^r  enough.  TKl^ 
ebal  trade  wtti  of  the  mdst  mateHal  bonset 
iqCience  to  the  mettt)p^iS;  Its  very  eitisf* 
enee  m%ht  be  said  to  depend  upon  it 
The  Act  therefore  ought  not  to  afford  tM 
bold  triydea  partiid  relief;  !t  ought  tb  re- 
lieve the  maiSt^  of  edUitiii  altogether,  tM 
to  exempt  ^hi  A>om  havihg  an^  (yf  ttidt 
hands  taxen  from  them.  He  remind^  thfc 
nobfe  lard,  that  the  itnA  of  qu^rt  Anne  . 
whtdi  gave  them  protection,  was  p&flB^fn 
thb  course  of  a  war.  They  had  'b^oeii  in 
the  enioyirient  of  iHat  pfot^dtion  dUHHt 
severidwars  since,  which  ^S  a  clear  pr<^ 
tiiat  the  idea  that  htfd  Mifiirmly  prevaffM 
was,  that  tii^ coal  tn^  6Ught  not  to.bi 
moleated,  and  thiit  when  ihere  hsd  b(^ 
oocasidn  to  man  dur  fia«fts  fbrmeHjr,  r^ 
sources  were  found,  and  thle  business  dbfi^ 
whbocrt  going  tha  aicttMrdihary  length  )$f 
ihejpre^ent  BilL 

The  Earl  of  SanOukh  exprMdd  ^ 
astonishment  that  the  proviso  did  ndt  fit* 
iWd  ftirsadsfiiction.  He  said;  it  *#aft .  aa 
iteras  he  ebnhl  possibly  ^o,  and  if  he  welft 
fffrther,  would  ndt  every  dther  ipecie^  X 
maritime  trdde  have  a'  nght  to  oompMfrf, 
send  to  ask  Why  is  the  cM  ttade  to  be  isit- 
empted  from  ttiis  disadvanta^  any  mdth 
^an  tis?  His  IbrdMiip  diddered,  it  Wift 
highly  neeeirtiry  to  get  M^n,  aiid  thm  ini^ 
mMiately.  Several  ^ips  W^e  rea4y  tot 
sea,  and  i^antadhothmg  out  inaAnmg.  Hk 
bad  be^n  repeatecQy  caileld  on  to  use  evert 
exhrtibh  to  gat  out  tih4i  fleet :  WUat  he  h^a 
done  wsa  an  estMion,  and  to  exertion  ch6 
most  Mkaly  to  efi^ct  the  great  purpose  ft  ^ . 
View.  All  e^ertidttj^  were  burthens  upd& 
ttte  puM9c,  and  thd  Was  In  partteulSr  a 
vary  gwat  butthtti,  ivit  it  was  a  n^essari 
one,  aAd  ever^  des(Mptito  of  t&en  mvm 
b^tfrapart  df  it.  Th^the  n^leni^ 
down  to  the  m»ttt  of  a  cbllier,  it  ^mistbft 
«|uaBy  Asi^-  ^AU^IfalS  if  be  wWik 
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fiMther,  Ibd  flemoe  mnit  lie  iMttriallf 
.  burtv  for  then  ihej  must  giye  up  the  meti 
Ibey  had  got  from  the  comere ;  a  number 
of  very  useful  and  able  handSf  exceeding 
fit  for  hJB  Majesty'e  service,  and  which  coura 
fiot  be  apared.  Hia  lordship  coneluded 
wttb  desiriog  the  noble  duke  seriouriy  to 
eoDsider  the  critical  situation  in  which  our 
affiiirs  were  at  this  moment*  and  the  great 
importance  of  manning  as  many  Aips  Iks 
Dossibte)  and  then  to  say,  whether,  as  a 
friend  to  his  country,  he  wished  that  the 
men  the^  had  get  br  that  exertion  which 
^  had  risked,  should  be  discharged  i 

.  The  Puke  of  Bolion  declared  he  was 
not  arguii^  for  giving  up  men,  he  was 
apeakipg  of  boys,  the  apprentiQ^  to  dms* 
iers  of  fliers.  It  was  those  by  whom  the 
vessels  in  the  jcoal  trade  were  chiefly 
pavigated,  and  without  them  the  trade  was 
ttan  end. 

The  Earl  of  Sattdweh  declared,  that  it 
^iras  men  and  men  only  that  they  |HDesaed» 
'«nd.  that  boys  under  eighteto  were  not 
t^en. 

The  Earl  of  Brktol  was  not  £»r  givbg 
up  a  single  man  till  evory  ship  now  r^ady 
Ipr  sea  had  its  full.  com{dement.  .  He 
wished,  however*  that  the  coal  trade  should 
imt  be  robbed  c^  the  apprentices,  and  re- 
minded the  House,'  that  it  was  the  gmod 
a^^fursery  of  our  seansen*  and  instead  of 
hs^  cramped*  ought  to.be. encouraged. 
Jie  WM  therefore  for  introducing  a  clause 
^ntbe  BiU,  by  which  they  should  jbese- 
Sfirfd  in  having  two  apprentices,  and  not 
depend  merely  upon  Admiralty  pirotections, 
HHbiob  might  be  revoked  immediately  after 
ihey  were  granted. 

the  Earl  of  Slandtoioh  sa^  that  the  Ad- 
mft^ty  went  ni,uch  farther  in  their  jprotcc*- 
^oos  of  the  coal  trade  than  the  noble  «arl 
liad  Sitated,:  Their  orders  to: the  press 
)poasUf^  bein^  not  onlj  to  allow  the  odUecs 
i^Q  apprenticess  but  a  first  nsale  and  a 
icarpepter.  He  had  a  prcsa^-isarpant  then 
IP  his  .pocket,  3igned  by  hhnself^ 
.  '  Th^  Puke  of  Rkhmend  «>prQved  of  the 
proviso  so  ^  as  it  went,  but  decUured  it 
4>ugbt  tp  extend  to  a  total  exemption  of 
the  coal  trad^,  He  said*  that  as  the  Bill 
then  9$ood>.  it  tended  to  sancti^  a  breach 
pf  parliamentary  ^(h*  and  being  retros- 

Sct^yi^  it  was  in  truth  an  e^pps^^foc^ 
I)*  neither  qi  which  ought  to  meet  with 
the  sanction  of  that  House;  he  therefore 
Iirgue4  that  the  date  of  the  Bill  .ought  4o 
]^  changed*  and  that  it  should  be  m^relv 
IWQspective,  .  His  gf^ice  sa^  that  wm 
f^ff^i  W  tbe  m$/m^  token  by  tb«  first 


lerd  of  die  Airaifaity«  in  oppwitann 
the  letter  of  the  law*  he  gave  nMofidl  a 
dit  lor  hii  good  intentions ;  but  inueaa  ^km 
number  of  men  that  bad  btea  obtained  in 
cenaequence  of  them  waa  iuuiy  ataied,  it 
was  impossible  to  decide  wbetiier  the  aid 
was  equal  to  the  meana;  he  nhu  willing 
however,  to  agree  to  the  only  true  consli* 
totional  manner  of  preventing  the  noble 
lord  from  being  harassed  by  actioiia  or 
prosecutions*  and  that  was  by  a  bill  of  in- 
damnity,  stating  the  breach  of  the  law 
exactiv  as  it  was,  and  indemnifying  tkie 
noble  lord  for  his  conduct.  .  This  proposi- 
tion his  grace  urged  very  strenuoosly,  de- 
dttriog,  that  oonsiafeently  with  honour  and 
justice,  theif  lordships  could  not  adopt 
any  other  line  of  action.  To  agree  to.tbe 
Bill  as  it  then  stood,  would  be  to  violate 
parliamentary  faidi,  a  pledge  of  so  delicate 
a  nature*  that  be  did  not  know  that  any 
exigency,  however  great,  coidd  jastify  the 
breach  of  it ;  and  if  their  lordships  would 
but  consider  a  mement*  that  the  BiU  bj 
hiding  retrospective  was  an  ex  poii^figefo 
BiU*  thef.surety  would  notsancti^  a  mea* 
sure  so  contrary  to  every  principle  of  joa* 
ticeand  humanity^  What  oceaaum  abo 
was  there  for  their  lordships  to  adopt  n 
degree^f  crimindily  tliat  would  disgrace 
them  as  men,  aad  disgrace  parliament  for 
ever*  when  it  was  so  easy  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  the  present  Bill  in  a  fair*  open* 
and  simple  manner^  His  grace  bagged 
their  lordships.to  consider^  that  the  liber* 
ty  of  the  stth|ect  was  materially  afleoted 
by  the  Bill ;  that  on  that  account  it  was  a 
mce  matter*  aad  at  that  moment  particur 
larly  so ;  in  the  critical  situation  of  pidilie 
affiura,  it  waa  wdl  worth  the  while  of  go^ 
vemmerit  to  make  their  measures  aa  popo- 
lar  aaposslble  i  as  the  Bill  stood*  it  asMst 
be odiaus'to  the  public;  besides,  whr pr^ 
fer;  ii^ualipe  to  (truth and  virtue?  Tvkk 
and  virtue  were  sc^,  substantial  gronnds 
to  stand  on,  aQd.wichgroundaaa  every 
honest. goverdinetot  would  choeee  to  nuke 
the  basis  of  their  actions.  Ailer  dwellii^ 
on  this  point*  his  grace  rejwrted  jto  .the 
proviso  relative  tothe  coal  trade,  and  what 
the  tot  lord  of  the  Admiraity.iiad  said 
reelecting  tbe^nalure  of  his  presa  ooders; 
arguing  that  ^it  was  not  enough  to  deohun 
that  appreetices  in  that. trade  ahould  be 
secured  £rom  being  pressed  -by  either  an 
order  from,  the  Admiralty  not^  to  prcsa 
thcmi  ni<«ti  lAdniiralty  onife:protcctiott| 
tKey.  pught  toJbe  secured  bv  a  leoal 
ioxempti^n^,  }Tha.Admiraky^»ce  m^4^ 
4s  a  iM^  owrl  bid  Midi  glint  prot^otioM 
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one  dar*  and  revoke'  those  proleolioiis  the 
neict  db^.  The  coal  tra^e  was  admitted 
OB  all  brads  to  be  of  the  utmost  hnportance 
both  as  a  nuiseiy  for  seamen,  and  ae  it 
aenred  the  town  with  Aiel ;  it  ought  there- 
fere  to  be  effectoallj  protected,  and  that 
It  ooQld  not  be^  but  b^  an  express  exemp- 
tion by  «ct  of  parliament;  he  wished, 
tbetefore,  to  see  the  words  added  for  that 
purpoae* 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  spoke  in  sup- 
port of  the  Bill  as  it  then  stood,  and  m 
iavour  of  the  Admiralty^board's  remaining 
to  hold  the  power  of  granting  protections 
to  the  coal  trade,  and  to  others  as  they  in 
theb  diacradott  judged  it  to  be  prudent. 
He  said,  that  the  very  circumstance  of 
baviag  the  power  of  revoking  their  pro- 
tectieoa  whenever  the  exigencies  of  the 
Btate  required  it,  was  what  pressed  on  his 
mind  aa  the  atronaest  reason  why  it  was 
better  fi>r  the  public  welfare,  that  the 
poarer  should  remain  lodged  where  it  now 
wds,  than  that  it  should  be  taken  away, 
and  the  coal  tradehave  a  legal  exemption, 
ffliichmiffht  at  a  particular  crisis  operate 
very  rau<£  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  Ma- 
jesfy's  service.  He  called  tl^  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  notorious  want  of  men 
to  man  such  ships  as  were  otherwise  ready 
to  sail  and  reinforce  sir  Charles  Hardy,  in- 
stancing that  as  an  unanswerable  argument 
of  the  propriety  of  what  he  had  just  said. 
What  the  noUe  duke  had  said  respect- 
ing its  being  an  ex  post  facto  Bill,  struck 
him  exactly  oppositely  irom  the  manner 
m  which  it  had  struck  the  noble  duke :  the 
very  basis  of  the  Bill  was  its  being  an  ex 
post  facto  law ;  and  if  it  had  not  a  retros- 
pect, it  would  be  useless ;  he  meant  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  men  that  had 
bc^n  obtained  in  consequence  of  the  exer- 
tions of  the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty,  exertions  which  did  the  noble 
lord  the  highest  honour,  and  for  which,  if 
they  were  candidly  considered,  he  was  en- 
titled not  only  to  an  indemnity  from  par- 
liament, but  to  the  thanks  of  his  country. 
9>dy  let  their  lordships  see  the  whole  case 
as  it  reaHy  stood.  France  and  Spain  were 
in  open  hostility  with  Great  Britain,  and 
they  had  a  powerful  fleet  at  sea.  Great 
Britain  was  a  maritime  state,  and  her 
ditef  dependence  and  glory  was  her  nafy. 
In  such  a  situation  as  Great  Britain  then 
stood  in,  every  nerve  was  to  be  strained  in 
order  to  fit  out  as  large  a  fleet  as  we  could, 
to  cope  with  that  of  the  House  of  Bourbpn ; 
aaenof  all  political  descriptions  .had  called 
^n  th0  fiitt  lord  to  g^  ooit  as  many 

t  * 


ships  9B  poaalble,  and  with  ^1  possible  ex- 
pedition. The  first  lord  had  beldly  sacri- 
ficed his  own  safety,  and  by  a  breach  of 
the  law  bad  in  a  great  measure  attained 
the  end.  This  was  an  exertion  of  the  first 
importance,  and  would  their  lordships 
deny  the  noble  earl  the  credit  that  was  due 
for  his  conduct?  Would  they  do  what 
was  worsen— would  they  sufier  him  to  be 
liable  to  prosecution  after  jprosecution,  and 
enable  all  the  men  he  hacf  obtained  by  his 
exertion  to  procure  their  discbarge  r  for 
such  would  mevitably  be  the  consequence 
of  not  passing  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Bristot  went  into  a  general 
examination  of  the  state  of  the  navy.  He 
said,  that  mannir^  the  fleet  was  doubtless 
the  first  great  object,  for  unon  that  our 
existence  as  a  nation  depemied ;  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  as  a  dernier  resort^  certaiidy 
ought  to  be  passed  when  properly  altered; 
but  before  it  was  passed,  it  was  necessary 
to  know  whether  every  other  means  had 
been  practised  to  get  men.  No  6uch  facts 
had  been  stated ;  the  Bill,  therefore,  was 
without  that  proof  to  support  it  that  ought 
to  have  accompanied  it.  There  were  to 
his  knowledge  several  other  means  of  obtain- 
ing men :  one  was  the  stripping  the  armed 
vessels  employed  in  attempting  to  prevent 
the  exercise  of  the  smugsling  trade.  That 
trade  ^as  now  at  an  end,  and  the  vessels 
he  alluded  to,  were  consequently  useless. 
His  lordship  hinted  at  other  resources  for 
men,  and  said,  in  times  like  the  pre- 
sent, every  brave  and  gallant  officer  ought 
to  be  afloat.  That  there  were  men  now 
moulderinff  on  shore  whose  minds  were  at 
sea;  Mr.  Keppel,  lord  Howe,  sir  Robert 
Harland,  admiral  Pigot,  and  lord  Shald- 
bam,  were  officers  whose  breasts  were  fired 
with  the  truest  zeal  for  their  country's 
honour  and  interest.  There  was  but  one 
obstacle  to  their  serving  their  oountry  at 
the  present  crisis,  and  there  was  but  one 
obstacle  to  his  serving  it  likewise.  If  he 
could  serve  it  consistently  with  his  honour, 
he  would,  infirm  as  he  was,  go  out  in  a  fri- 
gate under  the  command  of  any  one  of  the 
brave  officers  he  had  mentioned.  Sir 
Charles  Hardy  ought  to  be  reinforced ;  too 
much  depended  upon  his  success  to  put  it 
to  the  smallest  hazard,  if  it  were  possibly 
to  prevent  it.  His  lordship  declared  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  that  every  sylhi- 
ble  he  had  uttered  flowed  from  his  heart ; 
that  he  spoke  as  a  true  Englbhman,  and 
he  had  no  other  object  but  the  salvation  of 
his  country,  and  the  maintaining  Great 
Britain  »  ftee  and  indapei>dent  nation* 
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.  Hm  Sir}  «r  SMiurme  rdprelModed  tbe 
BiU  in  very  severe  tenns»  ana  cttaoked  the 
laaDDer  in  which  it  had  been  origiaallv 
produced  ta  parliament,  declaring  thai  It 
was  am^ffled  into  the  Hoofe  %alair 
officer  of  £e  crown  at  midnigbtt  tnd  that 
from  that  drciimstanoe  alone  he  W9»  led 
to  suspect  that  its  purpose  was  such  as 
dared  not  to  be  avowed  in  open  dayi  and 
<:»Mld  not  be  maintained  wkh  fair  argmaieiit 
He  pointed  out  the  want  of  evidence  to 
Drove  the  £scU  po^  which  the ,  Bill  was 
founded,  and  drew  a  comparison  between 
the  measure  itself,  and  chat  of  the  iadem- 
niiy  Bill,  which/passod  renpeeth^  the  em- 
bargo laid  on  the  exportation  of  com»  while 
he  was  in  office.  He  paid  the  late  lord 
Northingtonvpry  high  compliflfienM  on  his 
conduct,  dedUrinff  at  the  seine  ticoe»  that 
the  noble  lord  had  been  particularly  severe 
upon  him,  and  had  thrown  many  obstacles 
in  his  way*  With  regard  to  the  militia 
JBiU,  he  said»  it  was  necessary  to  declare^ 
Uiat  these  were  not  times  in  which  loyalty 
was  pre-eminent,  that  the  Kind's  name  had 
not  that  e£Eect  upon  men's  mmds  which  it 
f  aver  would  h^ve,  if  midisters  had  not  pros* 
tituted  it  in  the  basest  manner  as  a  cover 
to  their  weak  and  wicked  measures,  till  it 
was  almost  become  odious.  He  r^pre* 
bended  what  he  called  the  Tory  doctrines 
of  the  day,  and  said,  that  the  Tory  standard 
must  be  lowered,  and  a  Whig^smndard  set 
up,  if  this  country  hoped  for  better  suceeas 
toan  had  lately  distinguished  it.  He 
would  not  vote  either  one  way  or  anothoK, 
fespecting  the  Bill  then  before  the  House, 
because  he  aaw  great  diffieultiea  on  both 
tides  the  queation. 

The  Lard  ChttftcMot  answered.  Hfe 
lordship  first  laid  down  his  argument  of 
the  preceding  evetiog,  viz.  that  the  Acts 
whidi  were  mentioned  in  the  BiU  on  the 
tablet  and  the  operation  of  which  the  BiU 
vent  to  suspend,  were  Ac£s  passed  for  the 
^e  of  pubUc  conveniefice  and  public 
emolument,  without  mddng  tho'^benefit  of 
0ach  individuals  as  #ere  peculiarly  adr 
verted  to  in  •them,  Uie  ground  of  passing 
them;  that*  «onse<|uenllly  whenever  a 
greater  degree  of  pablio  eihetetn^nt  and 
public  conya»ience  rendered  is  necedsary, 
pnrliament  had  no  tie  whaCevetf  to  prevent 
their  repealing  theiti  altogetlier,  or  sus^ 
pending  their  operation /^ro  tenifoipt.  His 
lordship  dii^ed  his  answer  to  what  lord 
Sbelbume  had  said  immediately  reipect« 
ing  the  Bill,  into  three  replies^>  to  thra* 
points,  which  tie  oonsider<edoDe  aliber  ano* 
thec4    He  eompleiaod  also  of  the  haM 


ProMt^flAidAeBiU  [lOM 

words  which  the  eari  had  used  rripnr  fiiif 
tbepasii^  of  the  BUI  through  the  other 
Housei  and  denied  it  had  beeaamaggled 
through  it.  He  said  anotheir  debase  pre^ 
vented  its  being  mtroduced  sooner  mm 
twelve  at  night,  but  in  every  other  reapeet 
it  went  its  regular  staj^es,  with  the  uaual 
dehberation.  La  theur  lordshipa'  Hooae 
also  it  had  been  as  fttUy  debated  as  the  Mb- 
ject  could  possibly  require.  He  dedared 
that  it  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  biil 
q£  Indemnity^  That  the  nome  earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Admindty  had  pot  himaelf  la 
danner  of  legal  prosecution  by  viblatiag 
tiieTetter  of  the  law,  in  order,  m  a  criaiB  of 
great  public  dangeri  to  do  his  ooQDtry  naoat 
essential  service;  that  he  now  caase  te 
parhamont  confessing  his  breach  of  tka 
law,  stating  why  he  broke  it,  and  dmiriaa 
to  be  iademnifiedi  Their  lordship  M 
too  much  discernment  not  toaae  the  atroag 
claims  to  their  protection  urged  Igrtfaa 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  too  naadi 
justice  to  withhold  that  protection ;  llie 
present  Bill,  if  passed  into  a  law»  woOkl  ao*> 
quit  them  of  their  obligation^  and  every 
way  satisfy  the  minister,  to  whose  exertsea 
every  thing  was  due,  that  was  bow  dfidtred. 

The  I>uke  of  Richmond  and  Earl  of 
Bf  istol  o^red  in  tbe  name  of  capoaitioD, 
if  the  BUI  were  altered  as  they  deatredt  to 
agree  to  it  unanimously^  widMkewiseto 
agree  to  an  indemnity  BiU,  conchsd  in 
the  most  Ubertd  terms  of  the  first  lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  immediately,  and  to  pass 
it  with  all  possible  eitpedttion. 

On  the  duke  of  Richmond's  motion  to 
re-cfmNoit  the  BiU,  the  Hottse  divided ; 
Contents  S4 ;  Not^Contents  5a 

Protest  Mgmnti  the  Rmeckkm  ^  a  M9* 
.tien  to  rihcammU  ike  bill  Jkr   ^peediiy 
Mamdng  the  Nav^.^     The  ioUowmg  iVo* 
test  waa  entered  x 
<<  Dissentient' 

*^  Because  tlud  re^conlmitmeol  of  this 
BUl^  whisch.was  moved^  hot  -which  d» 
House  has  thought  proper  to  n^ativo^ 
appeared  to  ds  to  be  absolutehr  necessary 
for  the  introidaction  of  such  akeratkms  as 
Intght  (we  hope)  have  eneibled  the  House 
to  concur  unanimously  in  the  suspension  of 
those  acts  of  parltaraent  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  extraordinary  supply  of 
men  wanted  for  equ^inf  the -fleet  in  tbe 
present  enengen<7.  An  anannnity  at  this 
time  certainly  desiraUe ;  whidv  we  have 
sbe#n  our  roodinSass  to  proAice^  by  eSee* 
hg  to  aeqaiesce  in  .aoieaatfea  iH  oaam* 
dmMahaiidshipf  a«d  oppmMlo%  omw^ 
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oMm  tf  die  deplorable  situalicm  td  Which 
this  country  is  reduced ;  akhough  thai 
situation,  so  ^r  fVom  being  imputable  to 
U8,  is  to  be  ascribed  sole!  j  to  that  obstiaale 
adherence  to  a  system,  of  which  we  have 
constantly  foretold  the  consequences  we^ 
now  so  unhupplly  experience, 

"  We  wished,  in  the  committee,  not  to 
have  shilered  the  day  of  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Bill  to  remain^  as  it  now 
stands,  the  sixteenth  of  th6  present  month  ; 
a  period  antecedent,  by  fourteen  days,  to 
the  passing  of  this  Bill ;  whereby  it  has  a 
retrospective  operation,  and  becomes  an 
«r  poitjacto  law,  contrary  to  every  princi- 
ple of  justice,  contrary  to  parliamentary 
faith,  and  contrary  to  true  policy. 

«*  We  wished  to  have  accompanied  this 
alteration  in  the  committee,  with  an  act  of 
indemnity  for  the  avowed  breach  of  the 
laws  DOW  in  being.  We  offered  to  consent 
to  this  indemnity  in  the  fbllest  manner 
that  could  be  wished,  although  the  proofs 
we  repeatedly  called  for,  of  the  extent  of 
the  benefit^  were  refused :  proofs  which 
we  did  not  require  to  be  attended  with 
that  degree  of  strictness  which  could 
render  it  difficult  to  produce  them :  proofs 
which  in  common  cased  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  infractor 
of  law  is  to  be  saved  harmless,  but  which 
in  the  present  instance  we  would  have  dis- 
pensed with  in  favour  of  the  intention. 
•  «*  We  wish  by  no  means  to  discourage 
future  ministers  from  extraordinary  exer- 
tions, when  warranted'by  sufficient  neces- 
jity,  but  we  think  it  due  to  the  dign:^  of 
parliament,  as  wdl  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
constitution,  on  all  occasions,  but  more 
especially  where  the  parliamentary  faith 
has  been -so  deeply  pledged,  to  give  to 
acts  of  indemnity  all  possible  solemnity ; 
that  they  may  never  come  to  be  considered 
as  acts  of  right,  but  as  acts  ef  the  last 
necessity ;  recognizing  upon  the  face  of 
tliem  the  force  St  the  law,  and  stating,  as 
far  as  the  occasion  will  admit,  the  necessity 
of  the  violation.  A  precedent  in  point 
stands  in  the  statute  book,  the  7th  of 
George  the  Srd,  chapter  the  seventh. 

"  And  we  can  see  no  reason  why  it  has 
not  been  precisely  followed. 

**  In  direct  opposition  to  this  precedent, 
the  present' Bm  does  not  in  the  title, 
preamble,  or  in  any  part,  directly  mark 
Its  immediate  object ;  it  no  where  directly 
recognises  the  power  of  the  tew ;  it  no 
where  states  the  necessity,  nor  the  obtain* 
aMe  advantage  which  can  alone  justi^r  the 
proceeding;  both  the  violation  itself^  and 


the  indematty  it  is  to  obtain,  come  only  in., 
ddentally  and  indirectly  under  the  last 
clause.  It  has.  been  hurried  through  par- 
liament in  a  most  uncommon  manner,  and 
establishes  a  new,  dangerous  and  most 
alarming  precedent. 

"Such  an  act   of  indemnity  as  was 
proposed,  would  have  preserved  the  prin- 
ciple, that  laws  are  sacred,  that  nothing 
less  than  the  legislative  power  itself  can 
protect  those  who  infringe  them,  and  that 
such  protection  is  given  only  in  cases,  of 
extreme  necessity.    The  objection,  that  a 
great  service  already  obtained,  by  the 
number  of  men  impressed  since  the  16th 
of  this  month,  would  be  lost,  by  their" 
being  to  be  discharged,  if  the  Act  bad  no 
retrospect  to  the  time  when  tfiey  wera 
seized,  by  no  means  appli^  to  the  ques- 
tion of  re-commitment,  which  the  nouse 
has  rejected.     It  appeared  in  debate,  that 
of  the  number  of  men  pressed  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  which  has  not  even  been  com- 
puted to  be  very  considerable,  by  iac  the^ 
greater  part  had  only  Admiralty  protec- 
tions, and  were  not  protected  hy  tne  acta, 
now  proposed  to  be  suspended.    And  it; 
was  by  no  means  impossible  but  that  such 
bounties  or  encouragements  might  have 
been  suggested  in  the  committee,  as  wouldT 
have  induced  the  greater  part  of  tho^; 
who  had  the  faith  of  parliament  for  their' 
security,  to  enter  voluntarily  into  the  ser^ 
vice  at  this  critical  conjuncture. 

*'  Every  good  purpose,  therefore,  oT 
this  Bill,  nfiight  have  been  obtained,  and 
probably  a  general  concurrence  in  its  sup-' 
port  prodticed,  by  simply  acquiescing  in  a 
proper  security  for  the  observance  of  law.  * 

"  But  when  we  see  this  propos^  re- 
fused, when  we  see  that  part  of  the  pre- 
amble pertinaciously  adhered  to,  which 
aims  at  establishing  as  a  general  principle,, 
that  whatever,  may  be  deemed  an  arduous 
and  difficult  conjuncture,  makes  it  equally 
just  and  expedient  to  in^nge  law.  Whea 
we  see  a  proposed  amendment  for  con- 
fining thilt  reasoning  to  the  case  which, 
gives  rise  to  the  measure,  namely,  the 
present  conjuncture,  rejected ;  we  cannot  ^ 
but  see,  with  a  jealous  eye,  this  and  every 
opportunity  taken  of  establishing  some 
doctrine  subversive  of  liberty,  and  our. 
happyfree  constitution. 

*<  At  suchra  time  as  this,  when  minis- 
ters avow  their  just  fears  of  foreign  inva- . 
siqn,  which  their  misconduct  has  invited,' 
to  create  fresh  jealousies  in  respect  to  that 
Hb^^rty  which  is  alone  worth  contending^ 
for,  wliich  is  the  best  support  of  bis  Ma'-' 
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jetty's  crown,  aod  the  surest  foondafion  of 
that  true  affiection  of  his  people,  on  which 
his  ^Majestv  can  alon^  rely  for  effectual 
and  general  resistance  to  a  foreign  yoke,  is 
a  degree  of  infatuation  we  cannot  compre- 
lieiia !-— -^iSjpt^^— Hichmond,  De  Per- 
rars,   Rockingham,    Scarborough, 
Portland,     Fitzwilliam,     Aberga- 
venny, Wycombe,  Cholmondeley, 
Fortescue,  Manchester,  Bolton,  An- 
caster  and  Kesteven,  Effingham/'. 

Prated   against  passing  the  Bill  for 

apeedUy  Manning  the   ]Savy.'\     On  the 

motion,  that  the  Bill  do  pass,  the  House 

divided;  Contents  51;  NotContenU  20 : 

«<  Dissentient' 

<*  Because  the  acquiescence  of  the 
country  in  the  mode  of  impressing  sea- 
men (tolerated  only  because  the  necessity 
of  the  measure  is  alleged  by  persons  of 
creat  experience  id  naral  matters,  and 
hitherto  is  not  disproved)  has  been,  by 
positive  acts  of  the  legislature,  intercepted 
and  determined,  with  respect  to  the  se- 
veral persons  objects  of  this  Bill,  who 
have  toerefore  not  only  alf  the  rights  of 
this  kingdom  in  common  with  their  fellow 
subjects,  but  the  securi^  of  especial  acts 
pf  parliament,  made  expressly  to  check 
an4  curb  that  acquiescence  with  respect 
to  them. 

'<  2.  Because  the  protection  given  by 
•uch  acts,  in  confidence  of  which  these 
persops  have  engaged  in  their  respective 
'  occupations,  has,  in  my  opinion,  the  nature 
of  a  contract,  and  is  by  every  rule  of 
equity  indissoluble,  except  by  the  volun- 
tary consent  of  the  parties,  or  upon  a 
compensation  satisfactory  to,  and  accepted 
by  them,  or  in  extreme  necessity,  on  the 
tender  of  such  advantages  as  the  wisdom 
of  the  legislature  should  direct,  and  its 
justice  should  make  a  complete,  adequate 
and  ample  equivalent  for  such  an  infringe- 
ment or  their  rights. 

^  "  3.  Because,  at  the  very  time  protec- 
tions thus  held  out  by  parliament  to  cer- 
tain persons  as  invitations  and  encourage- 
ments to  undertake  certain  services  were 
boldly  violated,  the  customary  exemptions 
of  certain  watermen,  licenced  by  the 
members  of  this  House,  unauthorized  (as 
I  conceive)  by  any  law,  and  unknown  to 
any  court,  though  stated  in  the  House  by 
the  same  noble  lord  who  has  infringed 
these  protections,  to  be  constructively  dis- 
claimed by  a  vote  of  this  House,  were  yet 
declared  by  him  to  be  from  deference  and 
tespect  htld  sacred. 


<<  4.  Because  the  Bill,  to  far  as  il  is  in 
act  of  indemnity,  is  inconsonant  with 
reason,  contradicted  by  precedent  and 
dangerous  in  practice ;  first,  with  respect 
to  the  persons  to  be  indemnified,  as  it  does 
not  contain  an  honest  avowal  of  the  trans-^ 
gression,  as  it  does  not  stake  the  minister 
to  an  intentional  violation  of  the  law  for 
the  public  good,  to  be  subsequentiy  ap- 
proved, and  justified  on  that  ground  by  a 
public  indemnity,  but  contents  itself  with 
the  abatement  of  suits  and  actions :  and 
secondly  and  chiefly,  with  respect  to  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom,  to  whicfa  it 
offers  no  satisfaction  for  the  violation  of 
the  law,  as  it  acknowledges  only  by  con* 
struction  and  a  reference  to  dates,  that  it 
has  been  violated,  as  it  attempts  to  con- 
found the  just  ideas  of  prospective  legk* 
lation  b^  authorizing  a  measure  from  a 
day,  which  has  already  long  elapsed,  and 
as  it  totally  omits  to  state  not  only  thai 
the  effect  has  been  adequate  to  the  mea- 
sure, and  that  therefore  the  measure  has 
been  salutary,  but  that  it  has  had  any  ef* 
feet  whatever.  And  for  the  reasons  con^ 
tained  in  the  two  last  paragraphs  of  a 
protest  entered  this  day.  Radnor.^ 
M  For  the  first  aad  fourth  reasons,^- 
Portland, 
Abergav£knt, 
Be  Fbrrars.'' 

June  S(X  The  Militia  Bill  was  recom-' 
mitted,  and  after  a  desultory  debate  wkidi 
lasted  till  ten  o'clock,  the  committee  di^ 
vided  on  the  c^uestioui  *«  that  the  dause 
empowering  his  Majesty  to  order  the 
militia  to  m  augmented  to  double  its  pre« 
sent  number,"  stand  part  of  the  Bill, 
which  was  carried  in  the  negative :  Con^ 
tents  22 ;  Not-Contenu  39. 

The  Bill  as  amended  was  ordered  to  be 
sent  down  to  the  Commons. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Lords^ 
Amendments  to  the  Bill  for  doubling  the 
MilitiaA  July  2.  The  Militia  Bill  being 
returned  from  the  Lords  materially  altered, 
gave  rise  to  a  debate  on  the  point  of  pri- 
vilege. 

Sir  Grey  Cooper  moved,  that  the  amend*' 
ments  be  read  a  first  time. 

Sir  Adam  Fergusson  objected  to  Uie 
motion  on  this  ground,  that  the  Militia 
Bill,  being  a  money  bill,  the  Lords  could 
ndt  alter  a  tittle  of  it ;  and  therefore  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  privileges  of  the 
House  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
the  amendments. 
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,  Sir  Gre^  Co6per  maintamed  liis  motion 
to  the  following  effect :  that  tf  the  Bill 
sent  back  by  the  Lords  with  amendments 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  money  bill,  the 
objection  was  certainly  a  good  one ;  but 
if  the  House  would  give  him  leave,  he 
would  state  what  he  took  to  be  the  law 
and  usage  of  parliament  respecting  the 
competency  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
make  amendments  in  Bills  sent  firom  the 
Commons.    He  observed,  that  in  money 
bills,  nroAerly  so  called,  or  bills  of  sup- 
ply, wnictk  contain  a  grant  of  money  by 
the  Commons  to  the  crown,  and  which  are 
founded  on  resolutions  come  to  in  a  com- 
mittee of  supply,  or  a  committee  of  the 
wliole  House,  the  Lords,  by  established 
parliamentary  usage,  have  no    right  to 
make  any  the  least  alteration  or  amend- 
ment whatever,  except  in  verbal  errors 
and  literal  mistakes ;  and  even  in  those 
casies,  a  particular  entry  is  ordered  ip  be 
made  in  the  Journals  of  the  Commons, 
why  they  agree  to  such  an  amendment. 
This,  he  said,  was  the  sole  and  undoubted 
right  of  the  Commons,  who  always  have 
watched  and  guarded,  and  always  ought 
to  watch  and  guard,  against  any  direct  in- 
vasion, or  indirect  encroachment  on  this 
right.    He  proceeded  to  observe,  tliat  in 
all  Bills   which  do  not  give  and   grant 
money  to  the  crown,  but  contain  imposi- 
tions or  tolls  on  the  people,  as  road  and 
navigation  bills,  and  bills  relating  to  the 
customs  and  excise,  it  has  been  resolved, 
and  it  is  the  clear  law  and  usage  of  parlia- 
ment, that  the  Lords  have  no  right  to  alter 
any  matter  relatb^  to  the  tolls  or  duties, 
either  by  augmentmg  or  diminishing  them, 
by  annexing  any  condition  or  quidification 
to  them,  or  by  exempting  any  person  from 
any  part  of  such  tolls  or  duties,  or  of  vary- 
mg  in  any  respect  the  application,  regu- 
lation, collection  or  appropriation  of  them ; 
but  that  as  to  other  matters  in  such  bills, 
the  Lords  are  competent  to  make  altera^ 
tions  and  amendments.    Sir  Grey  further 
observed,  that  in  bills,  which  are  not  either 
bills  of  supply  properly  so  called,  or  bills 
of  tolls  and  imnosition,  the  Lords  may  make 
alterations  ana  amendments,  provided  such 
alterations  do  not  directly,  or  by  implica- 
tion, lay  a  charge  or  burthen  on  the  peo- 
ple, or  enable  the, crown  to  do  an  act 
which,  when  it  is  carried  into  execution, 
will  or  may  lay  a  charge  on  the  people ; 
and  under  this  rule  the  Lords  are  restrain- 
^  from  imposing  fines,  or  pecuniarype- 
nalties,    or    establishing   fees    of  office. 
These,  sir  Grey  said;  in  his  humble  opi- 
tVOL.  XX.  ] 


nion,  were  the  rules  and  principles  which 
pervade  the  several  cases  and  precedents 
m  the  Journals ;  the  application  of  v^hich 
rules  and  principles  must  be  made  to  every 
case  that  arises,  and  upon  the  facts  and 
circumstances  which  constitute  such  cases. 
He  spoke,  he  said,  with  perfect  indifference 
as  to  passing  or  rejecting  the  Bill  in  its 
present  state;  but  he  conceived  that  the 
Bill  was  not  on  the  ground  before  laid 
down,  when  it  went  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  a  supply  bill,  or  money  bill,  pro- 
perly so  caileo,  and  that  therefore   the 
Lords  were  competent  to  make  amend- 
ments to  it.    Besides,  as  the  amendments 
which  they  had  made,  did  not  touch  or  af- 
fect the  charge  of  the  militia,  or  annex 
any  condition  or  qualification  to  it  in  t|)e 
most  remote  degree,  he  thought  they  might 
he  agreed  to  without  infringing  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  House.    If  they  had  made 
an  amendment  that  the  pay  raould  com- 
mence, and  be  advanced  by  the  receivers 
general,  when  two-fiflhs  of  the  men  and 
officers  were  raised  instead  of  thrce-fiflhs, 
as  the  law  now  stands :  if  they  had  added 
any  conditions  to  the  allowance  of  the 
marching  guinea,  or  if  theyhad  empowered 
the  crown  to  regiment  the  volunteer  com- 
panies when  raised,  and  by  that  jneans  to 
increase  the  officers,  and  consequently  the 
charge  on  the  people  for  paying  them; 
the  amendments  and  tlie  Bill  must  have 
been  rejected.    The  House  bad  in  some 
instances,  in  good  times,  acquiesced  under 
amendments  which  had  merely  diminished 
the  numbers  in  l^ills  of  service ;  but  in  this 
case  it  was  uncertain  and  contingent,  whe- 
ther by  striking  out  the  mode  of  raising^ 
men  by  ballot,  and  leaving  the  power  of 
raising  an  indefinite  number  of  volunteer 
companies,  they  have  or  have  not  dimi- 
nished the  rumoers.    Upon  the  whole,  it 
appeared  to  him^  with  great  deference  to 
the  chair  and  the  House,  that  if  it  was 
thought  right  in  other  respects  to  agree  to 
the  amendments  made  by  the  Lords,  they 
might  be  agreed  to,  without  danger  to  the 
privileges  ot  the  House. 

Mr.  JenkiMon  said,  that  all  mone^  bills, 
by  an  order  of  the  House,  must  originate 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  or  a 
committee  of  supply  ;  that  the  present  Bill 
originated  in  neither ;  but  had  been 
brought  in  as  a  common  Bill,  and  that  ita 
object  and  tendency  was  to  give  the  King 
a  power  to  augment  the  militia,  to  defend 
the  kingdom  in  case  of  invasion .  This  was 
a  measure  as  competent  for  the  Lords  to 
judge  of  as  the  Commons,  and  unless  they 
tSTJ 
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hud  80  amended  the  BiU  ••  to  make  it  ex- 
tend in  point  of  binrthen  upon  the  pe^le, 
he  did  not  see  that  their  having  amended 
it  was  a  repaon  why  that  Hoofe  should  not 
go  into  a  comideration  of  the  amendioents. 

Mr*  r.  Tcnmshgnd  began  with  urging 
the  necemity  of  preaerring  the  privil^es 
of  that  Houie  invioUdyle,  Init  thotight  £ai 
a  haitY  deterrainatioa  that  they  were  ia- 
▼adedybeiore  it  had  been  seen  whether  they 
ftad  been  imraded  or  not,  waa  not  the  beft 
neans  of  supporting  them.  He  then  en«> 
tered  into  an  examination  of  the  mode  of 
voting  moae^  for  the  fupphes,  and  the 
node  of  voUng  bSIs  to  aottiorifte  the  par* 
ticular  tenricety  to  defray  the  expenditure 
of  which,  the  BtqfiplieB  were  granted;  de- 
ducing an  inference,  which  he  thought  at 
kest  seemed  probable,  and  whi^  was,  that 
the  two  matters  were  divided,  and  put  into 
aepamte  bcils ,  purposely  that  the  Lords  not 
having  a  right,  without  infringement  of 
liie  prhryegea  of  the  ConMaom,  to  meddle 
with  a  monrr  biH,  mi^t  aker  and  amend 
the  other  bill,  aothonsing  the  particolar 
aervice,  to  defray  die  expence  of  which 
the  supply  btU  wm  pasBed.  He  concluded 
wiUi  saying,  that  if  any  gentleman  seriously 
Ihooght  the  privileges  of  the  House  were  at 
all  in  danger,  in  case  the  amendments  made 
by  the  Lords  were  gone  into,  it  would  be 
better  to  reject  the  BiH  immediately,  and 
to  proceed  to  pass  a  new  bill  with  as  much 
diipatofa  m  possible;  the  only  inconve- 
nience in  that  case  would  be,  parliament 
mnst  necessarily  sir  a  few  days  longer ;  an 
inconvenience  of  so  trifling  a  nature,  that 
it  wm  not  wordba  moment^  consideration, 
when  we^hed  agatnet  the  privileges  of  the 
repreaentativeff  of  the  Commone  of  Eng* 
land. 

Earl  Nugent  rose  to  apeak  on  the  sob* 
ject,  but  beginning  almost  immediately  to 
enter  upon  the  nature  of  the  Lords'  amend** 
nents,  he  was  reminded  bv  the  Speaker 
that  he  w«ft  out  of  order ;  Hit  the  amend- 
ments, whatever  they  might  be,  were  not 
y«t  known  to  the  House,  the  present  quea* 
tion  being,  "  wheth^  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Lords  should  be  then  read.'' 

Mn  Dtintdngf  m  a  kughalaAe  stile,  oem* 

Caiaed  of  the  hard  fhte  which  a  Bill  of  hta 
id  lately  experienced,  (the  Bill  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  the  office  of  clerk  of  the 
msiee^,  and  shewed  that  the  BiH  under 
eonsideration  was  just  as  much  a  money 
bill  as  the  bill  be  alluded  to;  that  never- 
theless his  poor  Bill  met  with  a  most  igno* 
.Biinious  fate,  for  it  had  not  only  been 
thrown  over  the  table  by  the  Speaker^  but 


an  hon*  gentkasan  wh«  spoke  last  bitt  one, 
had,  very  much  to  his  credit,  much  to  Use 
credit  of  the  >  House,  and  much  to  their 
entertainment,  indulged  himself  witb 
dancing  after  the  Bill,  and  kidunc  tt  out 
of  the  House.  Mr«  Dunning  called  the 
attenticm  of  the  House  to  the  nature  of 
giving  the  royal  assent  to  bills,  and  shewed 
that  where  a  Bill  w»  reidly  a  money  bill, 
the  language  of  the  sovereign  was,  '<  Le 
Roy  reraercie  sea  bens  sojets,  accepte  leur 
benevolence,  et  aiasi  le  veut*^  *The  Bill 
be  had  alluded  to  was  opposed  when  it 
came  down  from  the  Lords,  on  the  plen 
that  it  was  referable  to  another  bill,  which 
was  a  money  bill,  and  therefore  it  vra» 
cimtended  tmU  the  Lords  having  meddled 
whh  it,  had  infringed  ^be  privileges  of  tVuA 
House.  This  argument  he  insisted  upon 
it  waa  ill-founded,  for  neither  the  Bill  he 
was  speaking  of,  nor  the  Bill  to  which  il 
referred,  vis.  the  Bill  to  empower  his  Ma- 
jesty to  augment  the  judges  salaries,  were 
in  fact  money  bills,  or  such  bills  as  the 
king  when  he  gave  his  assent  to  them, 
wouiki  think  ao  acceptable,  as  to  say  he 
thanked  hit  good  suojects  for  the  bc^nty 
<<  et  ainsi  le  veut."  Upon  the  wh<de  of  the 
case,  he  dedared  he  was  somewhat  puazled 
hew  to  act ;  if  his  Bill  had  been  properly 
thrown  out,  the  present  BiU  ouglit  to  be 
thrown  out  likewise,  because  the  principle 
uf  the  objection  was  exactly  similar  in  both 
cases;  he  begged  therefore  that  the 
Speaker  would  lavour  the  House  with  hia 
opinion,  whether  it  was  contrary  to  the 
order  upon  the  Jonrnals  to  proceed  to  de- 
bcto  the  amendmenu  made  by  the  Lordx, 
or  M^ether,  agreeable  to  the  order,  the 
pdvileges  of  tlm  House  would  be  violated 
if  thev  did  not  rc|^t  the  Bill  for  the  rea- 
sons tnat  had  been, assigned  ^ 

The  Speaker  said  he  certainly  had  hie 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  if  the  House 
insisted  npon  it,  he  should  give  it,  such 
as  it  was;  he  submitted  it,  however,  to 
their  consideration,  whether,  as  they  had 
proceeded  to  debate  the  matter,  it  would 
not  be  more  proper  for  them  to  settle  it 
aoMmg  themeeJves,  as  they  had  done  in  the 
case  alluded  to  by  the  hon.*  gentlenmn, 
which  he  be^ed  leave  to  inform  the  hon« 
gentleman,  was  not  exactly  similar  to  the 
present,  ^e  Bill  being  at  that  time  re* 
oetved  and  thrown  out  on  the  second 
reading,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  House,  af^er 
a  short  disousaion  of  the  part  of  the  Bitt 
which  WM  thought  objectionable. 

Mr.  Dunning  raised  a  fVesh  kiugh  at 
the  circiiBWtaace  of  tiie  former  bili^a  ub* 
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4ergoii]j[  a  <<  «hort*'  d«bate»  and  aaid,  that 
had  he  GOQcaived  the  length  o£  the  debate 
would  have  had  any  effect  towards  the  sal- 
valion  o[  his  unfortunate  Bill,  he  wonld^ 
with  all  his  heart,,  have  stood  up,  and 
^K>ken  for  fi?e  hours  together,  in  order  to 
have  rescued  it  from  the  ignoounious  fate 
which  it  underwent. 

Sir  IV.  Meredith  contended  that  the 
Resent  was  a  money  bill  in  eioc^,  and 
that  it  was  ridiculous  to  argue  otherwise. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  would  tdce  the  opporto- 
nity  of  saykg  a  iautewd  word  or  two  to  the 
minister  for  the  present  session.  He  then 
Attacked  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon, 
on  the  repeated  calls  apoa  the  House, 
which  were  made  by  those  who  sat  near 
lum»  (wlien  the  Bill  then  before  them 
was  onginally  brought  in)  to  act  with  un« 
animity  and  spirit.  He  stated  the  recep- 
tion the  Bill  had  met  with  in  that  House, 
every  man  agreeit^  to  it,  or  rather  Uur- 
bearing  to  oppose  it,  not  because  they 
approved  of  it,  but  because  they  were  not 
willing  to  embarrass  administratioB  when 
they  offisred  a  Bieasure  professedly  de» 
signed  to  call  out  the  national  force,  and 
to  add  to  the  secffity  and  dafeooe  of  the 
kiogdona  in  an  hour,  when  the  ministers 
themselves  stated  the  kingdom  to  be  in  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  an  invasion.  It 
had  passed  that  House  unanimously,  but 
what  was  its  reoeption  in  the  other? 
Where  was  the  spirit  and  the  unaoimity 
which  the  noble  ior-d  in  the  blue  ribbon 
had  preached  up  to  aH  ffeotlemen  there  ^ 
Were  the  members  of  we  King*s  cabinet 
Amanimous  ?  Were  they  ready  to  adopt 
the  measure  as  a  measure  of  good  policy, 
and  to  carry  it  into  execution  with  spirk^ 
No  such  thing.  No  two  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil were  of  one  opinion ;  the  divisbns  of 
the  ad>inet  respecting  the  measure  had 
followed  the  BtU  into  parliament*  The 
liord  President,  so  fiir  from  fbding  that 
wianimity  which  the  noble  lord  ia  the 
Mie  ribbon  bad  recommended,  had  openly 
declared  his  fears  that  the  Bill  was  imprao- 
iicable,  and  proposed  a  plan  totally  diffe- 
rent from  every  klea  suggested  in  the  Bill. 
He  begged  therefore  that  ministers  would 
aot  again  have  the  imperttnenoe  to  talk  of 
«iaaoimity  and  spirit^  because  he  said  k 
was  impertinent  and  insulting  to  the  last 
degree,  for  any  set  of  men  to  reeonunend 
that  to  others,  of  which  they  wiere  them- 
aelves  inoa^^le  of  holding  out  aa  example. 
Having  said  this,  Mr.  Fox  went  into  a 
oonsideration  of  tbe  litde  hope  there  was 
4tfeapc«Upg  anyi^md  foun  tho  ^esent 


ministers,  wad  asked  where  could  a  set  of 
gentlemen  now  be  found  that  would  say 
uiey  had  any  confidence  in  administn^ 
tion?  The  Bill  which  had  been  that  day 
brouffht  from  the  other  House,  was  a 
proof  that  they  were  shamefully  indecisive 
and  shamefully  indifferent ;  that  so  fiir 
from  having  sufficiently  digested  their 
measures  before  they  came  to  parliament 
to  propose  them,  they  had  not  even  ascer- 
tained their  practicability.  The  opposition 
in  the  other  House  was  chiefly  made  by 
the  lords  lieutenants  of  counties,  the  very 
persons  into  whose  hands  the  execu«- 
tioo  of  the  Bill  would  necessarily  detohe^ 
and  who  of  all  men  were  the  most  capable 
of  judging  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
proctic^le.  He  desired  to  know  why 
ministers  had  not  consuked  the  lords  Utvtf 
tenants  of  counties  respecting  it,  be£9re 
they  proposed  it  to  parliament,  and  said, 
if  the  idea  of  contemning  aristocracy 
had  prevailed  so  far,  as  to  prevent  such  a 
neeessary  consultation  from  taking  places 
it  was  a  futile  and  improper  objection. 
With  regatrd  to  the  present  remnant  oC 
the  Bill  which  they  bad  sent  up  to  thf» 
Lords  (for  a  remnant  k  was,  and  a  most 
in^cacious  remnant,  the  very  yitals  of 
die  Bill  as  it  originally  stood,  having  been 
taken  out)  kW^  to  all  intents  and  pun- 
poees  a  money  Bill ;  and  to  argue  that  it 
was  not  so,  merely  beoanse  it  did  not  ori- 
ginate in  a  commktee  off  supply,  or  a  comh 
mittee  of  the  whole  House,  was  the  meat 
childish  distinction  that  he  had  ever 
heard.  Did  not  the  Bill,  as  ori^nally 
framed,  contain  a  clause,  emd>liBg  his  Ma- 
jesty to  augment  his  milkia,  a  power 
which  imposed  a  burthen  on  the  subject, 
and  for  the  expence  of  which  their  moncQr 
was  appropriated  by  another  Bill,  to  wliich 
this  especially  referred?  Who,  then,  woukd 
say  that  it  was  not  a  money-bill ;  and  who 
would  be  so  weak  as  to  advise  the  hearing 
the  amendments  of  the  Lords  read,  when 
even  if  the  motion  were  agreed  to,  k  would 
onl^  carry  the  House 'a  step  fsurther,  at 
which  they  must  necessarily  stop,  and  at 
whidi  the  Bill  must  inevitably  be  thrown 
out  and  rejected?  It  were  better  to 
proceed  regularly;  to  tjurow  out  the 
bill  then,  and  to  begin  de  now;  the 
difference  of  pariiament's  conti&mng  to 
sk  a  few  days  longer,  was  nothiog  in 
comparison  of  the  mischiefs,  of  the  dan- 
geroos  consequences  to  the  nation,  which 
might  ensue,  if  that  House  acquiesced  in  a 
vt<Sation  of  its  privileses  in  any  one  in- 
Hferiag  laid  down   this   yskj 
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strongly,  he  recurred  to  his  attack  on  ad- 
ministratioD,  and  said  it  was  evident  they 
acted  better,  and  more  wisely  when  they 
were  opposed,  than  when  they  were  left  to 
themseUes.    That  wliile  that  side  of  the 
House  continued  to  harass  them,  and .  to 
throw  obstacles  in  their  way,  it  served  as 
a  spur  to  their  activity,  and  gave  them  a 
degree  of  finnness,  of  caution,  of  *'  unani- 
mity, and  of  spirit,'*  which  it  was  now  evi- 
dent was  not  their  natural  characteristic 
In  the  present  case,  their  calls  upon  gen- 
t)/emen  to  be  unanimous,  had  been  listened 
to  on  both  sides  qf  that  House,  and  lis- 
tened to,  not,  as  he  before  said,  from  anv 
approbation  of  the  Bill,  but  from  a  wish 
to  suffer  them,  in  one  instance,  to  act  of 
themselves,  and   to  try,  by  giving  thefn 
rope  enough  (he  wi^ed  to  God  they  had 
made  a  proper  use  of  the  rope)  whether 
they  were  or  were  not  capable  of  propos- 
ing any  one  salutary  measure,  and  carry- 
ing it  through  pariiament.   Hie  result  was, 
a  fresh  evidence  of  their  incapacity,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  noble  lord  in  the 
blue  ribbon  had  treated  the  Bill  in  its  pro- 
gress through  that  House^  as  well  as  the 
readiness  with  which   he  was  willing  to 
adopt  the  wretched  remnant  of  it  sent 
down  from  the  Lords,  sh^ed  incontesta- 
bly  that  indifference  whicP  marked  every 
part  of  his  conduct.    To  that  indifference 
he  ascribed  all  the  mischiefs  that  had  be- 
fiatllen  this  devoted  country,  and  declared 
that  the  fate  of  the  present  Bill  would  not 
be  a  slight  one ;  ministers  alone,  however, 
were  answerable  for  it,  opposition,  for  the 
reasons  he  had  stated,  having  no  share  in 
the  responsibility;   and    he    trusted   the 
matter  would  be  seen  in  its  true  light  by 
Europe  and  all  the  world. 

Lord  North  said,  it  was  very  true  that 
House  had  shewn  a  degree  of  spirit  and 
unanimity  respecting  the  Bill,  when  he 
originally  brought  it  in,  a  degree  of  spirit 
and  unanimity  which  did  them  the  highest 
honour ;  he  could  not  speak  of  the  pror 
ceedines  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
with  the  same  degree  of  applause.  He 
was  exceedingly  sorry  that  any  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers,  or  any  one  member  of 
the  cabinet,  should  differ  in  opinion  from 
htm,  but  he  could  not  help  it.  The  hon. 
gentleman,  however,  was  not  founded  in 
what  he  had  asserted  respecting  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  measure;  at  least,  any 
thing  that  had  fallen  either  in  that  House 
or  the  other,  whethei^rom  lord  lieutenants, 
or  from  any  body  else,  upon  tlie  subject, 
)iad  not  altered  his  sentioients  respecting 


the  measure,  which  he  now  regarded  im. 
exactly  the  same  point  of  view  in  which  he 
had  regarded  it  when  he  first  proposed  it  in 
that  House ;  he  held  it  to  be  practicable, 
veiT    practicable.    The    hon.  gentleoEMUi 
had  rested  a  considerable  degree  of  the 
blame,  which  he  had  ascribed  to  him,  upon 
the  charge  of  his  despising  the  aristocratic 
power,  and  thence  neglecting  to  consult 
the  lord  lieutenants,  whether  they  thought 
the  measure  could  be  put  in  force  without 
alarming  the  country  and  creating  great 
tumult,  before  he  suggested  it  to  parlia- 
ment. Let  the  hon.  gentleman  remember, 
that  the  measure  was  calculated  to  enable 
his  Majesty,  in  a  time  of  public  exigency, 
to  call  out  the  national  force  to  a  greater 
extent,  than,  as  the  laws  stood,  his  Ma- 
jesty was  authorised  to  call  it  out,  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom.    The  burthen  of 
the  measure  would  rest — ^where?  Not  on 
the  aristocracy,  but  on  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple.   Ought  he  then,  as  a  member  of  that 
House,  and  one  of  the  repres^titatives  of 
the  Commons  oi  England,  before  he  sug- 
gested the  measure  to  the  Commons  them- 
selves^ to  go  and  ask  ^  opinion  of  such 
of  the  lords  as  happen^  to  be  lieutenants 
of  counties  i  He  thought  he  should  have 
degraded  himself,  and  insulted  that  House, 
if  he  had  ever  taken  any  such  step.    With 
regard  to  what  some  of  the  lord  lieutenants 
^ad  said  on  the  score  of  the  measure  being 
impracticable,  it  did  not  weigh  with  him 
in  the  least;  there  were  in  that  House 
many  gentlemen  who  served  in  the  militia, 
and  many   of  the  deputy  lieutenants  of 
counties,    who  knew  much  more  of  the 
practicability  of  a  ballot  for  augmenting 
the  militia,  than  the  lord  lieutenants  did, 
and  who  had  all  agreed,  that  the  measure 
was  practicable.    He  could  speak  with  re- 
spect to  the  county  of  which  he  was  lord 
lieutenant:   in  that  county,  the. measure 
was  so  practicable,  that  he  would  have  un- 
dertaken to  have  concluded  the  ballot,  and 
got  all  the  men,  in  a  month ;  and  he  did 
not  doubt  but  the  same  might  have  been 
done   in  every  county  in  the   kingdom* 
The  noble  lords,  who  had  objected  to  the 
Bill  in  the  other  House,  had  not  given 
proofs  of  the  impracticability  of  the  mea- 
sure ;  they  had  argu^  against  it,  merely 
from  th^ir  apprehensions — apprehensions 
lightly  taken  uo,  and,  in  his  opinion,  alto- 
gether ill-founded.    The  hon.  gentleman 
had  declared  he  repented  of  his  unanimity 
and  was  glad  the  Lords  had  objected  to  it ; 
he  was  sorry  for  it,  and  he  hoped  the  hon. 
gentl^nan  stood  alone  in  his  sentinieDti. 
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He  wished  most  heartily  the  whole  Bill 
had  been  su&red  to  stand ;  as  it  had  not, 
he  must  take  the  remnant,  and  pickup 
even  the  crumbs  which    fell    from  their 
lordships'  table.    In  so  doing,  he  was  act- 
ing consistently ;  the  clause  respecting  the 
ydunteer  companies  had  priginally  be^n 
TOopoted  by  a  noble  friend  near  him  (lord 
Beauchamp)  and    had,    as  soon  as  sug- 
gested, met  with  his  approbation,   as  a 
part  of  the  scheme  of  the  Bill.    Would 
any  gentlemen  say,  that  the  Lords  having, 
<;ontraiy  to  his  wishes,  taken  away  one  part 
of  the  Bill,  was  a  reason  why  he  should 
declare  himself  unwilling  to  accept  ano- 
ther part  which  they  had  sufiered  to  stand, 
.  and  which  he  had  before  said  he  highly 
approved  ?  To  act  in  that  manner  would 
betray    a  peevishness  and  petulance  un- 
worthy an  Englishman  at  any  time,  but 
particularly  unworthy  him  at  that  moment. 
He  was  far,  however,  from  thinking,  that 
what  remained  of  the  Bill  was  sufficient 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom ;  he  con- 
sidered it  only  as  a  part  of  that  defence ; 
and  being  denied  that    sort   of  defence 
which  was  most  constitutional  and  effec- 
tual, he  must  supply  its  loss  as  well  as  he 
could.    He  trusted,  that  thude  lords  who 
had  been  the  means  of  depriving  govern- 
ment of  that  defence,  would  be  the  most 
forward  in  assisting  government  in  another 
way ;  and,  as  they  had  declared  themselves 
enemies  to   every    idea    of  compulsion, 
would  push  the  free  Spirit  of  the  people  to 
the  utmost.    It  particularly  became  them 
so  to  do ;  and  if  they  did  it  effectually,  a 
great  part  of  his  uneasiness  at  seeing  the 
Bill  so  mutilated  would  be  removed.    The 
,hpn.  gentleman   had  said   a   great  deal 
about  the  bad  effect  of  unanimity ;  he  had 
served  his  country  25  years,  and  on  very 
few  occasions,  indeed,  did  he  remember 
perfect  unanimity ;    when  those  occasions 
did  occur,  he  had  never  seen  that  matters 
were  worse  done  than  before ;  of  this  he 
was  certain,  that  publishing  to  the  world, 
in  speeches,  in  protests,  and    in    every 
possible  shape,  reasonings  against  govern- 
ment, and  complaints  of  their  measures, 
pointing  out  at  the  same  time  the  weak- 
ness of  the  kingdom,  and  declaring  that  it 
could  not  be  rendered  stronger,  might  be- 
nefit the  enemy,  but  could  do  the  nation 
no  service  whatever. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  had  not  mentioned  the 
aristocracy  in  the  manner  the  noble  lord 
had  stated  it;  nor  had  he  repented  of 
giving  his  consent  to  the  Bill  as  first 
brought  in  by  his  lordship.    He  said,  he 


would  advise  the  noble  lord,  instead  of 
railing  against  protests,  to  do  his  duty  to 
his  country,  to  restore  unanimity  to  the 
cid>inet,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
were  less  objectionable  than  the  Bill  which 
th^  were  then  debating. 

Upon  the  Speaker's  putting  the  ques- 
tion, the  House  divided :  Yeas  63 ;  Noes 
45.  A  fresh  debate  then  arose  upon  the 
motion  for  the  second  reading. 

Sir  Adam  Fergwson  contended  that  the 
Bill  ought  to  be  thrown  out,  and  a  new 
one  brought  in. 

Sir  Joseph  Matobet/  took  the  same 
ground,. but  presently  quitted  it  to  attack 
the  minister,  whom  he  advised  to  retire 
from  office,  and  name  his  price,  declaring 
that  his  country  would  be  benefited  if  they 
purchased  the  noble  lord^s  withdrawing 
nimself  from  the  conduct  of  our  bEslits  at 
any  cost. 

Sir  George  Yow^^said,  the  Bill  went  up 
to  the  other  House  a  Bill  of  great  efficacy,  • 
it  came  back  a  Bill  of  no  consequence 
whatever.  Sir  George  was  exceedingly 
angry  with  the  noble  lord  in  die  blue  rib- 
bon, for  saying  he  was  ready  to  pick  up' 
the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  Lords'  table, 
and  declared  such  abject  humiliation  was 
giving  up  the  privileges  of  that  House  in 
the  most  infamous  manner. 

hord  North  perfectly  a^eed  with  the 
hon.  baronet,  that  the  virility  of  the  Bill 
was  in  a  great  mea§ure  taken  away  by  the 
Lords'  amendments ;  a  circumstance 
which  he  much  lamented.  His  lordship 
explained  his  expression  about  the  crumbs 
which  fell  firom  the  Lords'  table,  acknow- 
ledging that  the  Bill,  as  first  served  up  to 
the  Lords,  was  a  substantial  repast,  and 
though  nothing  but  the  crumbs  of  it  came 
back,  he  said  they  were  salutarv,  and 
worth  having,  when  no  better  food  could 
be  obtained. 

Mr.  James  Luttrell  called  upon  the 
Speaker  for  his  opinion,  whether  the  Bill 
ought  not  to  be  rejected  as  a  money  Bill- 

^The  Speaker  declined  giving  any  specific 
answer,  but  said,  he  conceived  the  House 
would  take  care  of  their  own 
and  the  matter  was  then  entirely  in  i 
hands. 

The  House  again  divided:  Yeas  51; 
Noes  23. 

The  Kin^s  Speech  at  the  Close  of  the 
Session.']  July  3.  The  King  came  to  the 
House  of  Peers  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Session  with  the  foUowmg  Speech  to  botih 
Houses:  -       . 
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^  My  Lords  and  G^itleiiien ; 

**  The  nany  great  and  eaieiitial  sendees 
you  have  rendered  la  me^  and  to  your 
coimtry^  daring  the  oaurse  of  your  long 
attendaoce  in  pariiament,  denuwd  my  moat 
cardial  thanks. 

**  1  have  seen,  with  entire  ^probation, 
4he  zeai  yon  have  manifested  lor  the  sup- 
port and  prosecution  t>f  the  just  and  neces- 
sary war  in  which  I  am  engaged ;  nor  am 
I  less  sensible  of  your  attention  to  the 
present  state  of  my  kingdom  of  Ireland : 
my  paternal  affection  for  all  my  people» 
makes  me  sincerely  anxious  for  the  hap- 

Siness  and  prosperity  of  every  part  of  iny 
ominions. 

**  Hitherto  the  erents  of  war  have  af- 
forded the  court  of  Franoe  no  reason  to 
iriumj^  on  the  consequences  of  their  in- 
justice and  breadh  of  public  faith ;  and  I 
trusty  that  by  a  spirited  and  prosperous 
exertion  of  the  force  you  have  put  into 
my  handsy  that  ambitious  power  may  be 
brought  to  wish  that  they  had  not»  with- 
out provocation  or  cause  of  complaint,  in- 
sulted the  honour,  and  invaded  the  rights 
ai  my  crown* ' 

« I  have  already  acquainted  you  with 
the  hostile  step  which  has  been  lately 
taken  by  the  court  of  Spain.  Whatever 
colour  may  be  attempted  to  be  put  upon 
that  unjust  proceeding,  I  am  conscious 
that  I  nave  nothine  to  reproach  mysdf 
with :  it  has  been  foUowed  by  the  clearest 
demonstrations  of  the  loyalty  and  affection 
of  my  pariiament  to  my  person  and  go- 
vernment, for  which  I  repeat  to  you  my 
warmest  thanks;  and  I  consider  it  as 
a  hapoy  omen  of  the  success  of  my  arms, 
that  the  increase  o£  difficulties  serves  only 
to  augment  the  courap;e  and  constancy  of 
the  nation,  and  to  anmiate  and  unite  my 
people  in  the  defence  of  their  country, 
and  of  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  them* 

<^  The  advanced  season  of  the  year  re- 
Quires  that  I  should  afford  you  some  recess 
irom  public  busfa^ess ;  and  I  do  it  with  the 
less  reluctance,  as,  by  the  powers  vested 
in  me  by  law,  I  can  have  the  aid  of  your 
advice  a^nd  assistance  within  fourteen  days, 
abould  acny  emergency  make  it  necessary 
for  me  to  convene  you  before  the  usual 
time. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons; 

<<  The  various  and  extensive  operations 
•f  the  war  have  unavoidi^ly  occasioned 
uncommon  expence,  and  brought  addi- 
tiaiuil  burthens  on  my  jButhful  and  beloved 
people>  whidi  I  most  sincerely  regret :  I 
cannot  sufficiently  thank  you  for  the  coft" 


fidence  you  have  ri9p0sed  in  iiie»  mad  fiv 
liie  cheerfttlne»  aad  pi^lic  spirit  with 
which  the  large  ai^ipliea  for  tne  carreot 
year  have  been  granaad. 

^  M];r  Lards  and  Gentkasen; 
'<  It  is  impossible  ta  speak  of  tiie  omrti* 
nuance  of  the  rebeUiaa  m  Karth  Aoacrica 
wi^ut  the  deepest  coBcam ;  hot  we  kmim 
^en  such  unguestionafaie  prooft  o£  our 
sincere  disposition  to  put  an  and  to  thoaa 
troubles,  that  I  must  atill  hcpe  ftsMt  the 
aaal^nEumt  deaises  of  ^  eneauea  of  Great 
Britain  cannot  mng  prevail  againat  the  evip 
dent  interests  of  ti^Dse  unhappy  proviacea» 
and  that  they  wiH  not  blindly  persist  in  pe^ 
ferrmg  an  unnatural  and  dangeroua  eon- 
nectian  wkh  a  foreign  power,  te  peace 
and  re^unian  with  thnr  mother  oonatry.'* 

The  Parliament  was  then  prorogued  to 
the  5th  of  August ;  and  was  afterwards 
further  prorogued  to  the  25th  Novembor. 

SIXTH  SESSION 

OF    THE 

FOURTEENTH   PARLIAMENT 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Kin^s  Speech  on  Openingthe  Set' 
non.*2  November  25,  1T79.  The  King 
opened  the  Session  with  the  following 
Speech  to  both  Houses : 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

*<  I  meet  you  in  parliament  at  a  time 
when  we  are  called  upon  by  every  prind- 
ple  of  duty,  and  every  considaration  of 
mterest,  to  exert  our  united  effiyrts  in  the 
support  and  defence  of  our  country,  at- 
tacked by  an  unjust  and  unprovdcea  war, 
and  contending  with  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous confederacies  that  ever  was  fomaad 

*  A  few  days  before  the  OMetiag  of  pariia- 
meot,  earl  Gower,  Lord  President  ^  the  Caea- 
cil,  resigued  that  high  office,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  earl  Bathurst.  Lord  Weymouth 
likewise  resigned  bis  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Soathera  Department,  and  was 
Miooeeded  by  the  aarl  of  Hil&sboroogli.  Laid 
Storaumt,  litte  ambassador  at  Parts,  was  ap- 
poiated  to  the  oortbem  department ;  the  busi- 
aeis  of  which  bad  beeo  ooadtioled  by  laid 
Weymouth,  since  the  death  of  the  aarl  af 
Saffolk.  Aod  the  old  place  of  First  Lard  of 
Trade  and  Plaotatioas,  which  bad  hefii  ab- 
sorbed and  included  io  the  new  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  was  now  aepa- 
rate<1,  and  bestowed  upon  the  earl  of  Carfiale. 

For  an  able  SammaMy  of  the  state  af  pwbUe 
af&irs  previous  to  the  meeting  of  pariamaaS, 
see  Aaaual  Register  ior  UiO,  p.  16. 
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gainst  tlie  crown  and  people  of  Great 
Britain. 

<<  The  designs  and  attempts  of  oar  ene- 
nies  to  invade  this  kingdom,  have,  by  the 
>lossing  of  Providence,  been  hitherto 
riMtrated  and  disappointed.  They  still 
nenace  us  with  great  armaments  and  pre- 
MtrationB ;  but  we  are,  I  tr^ist,  on  our 
>art,  well  prepared  to  meet  every  attack, 
ind  to  repel  every  insult.  I  know  the 
character  of  my  brave  people :  the  menaces 
yf  their  enemies,  and  the  approach  of 
langer,  have  no  other  efSect  on  their 
Tiinds,  but  to  animate  their  courage,  and 
;o  call  forth  that  national  spirit,  which 
las  so  often  checked,  and  defeated,  the 
projects  of  ambition  and  injustice,  and 
enabled  the  Britii^  fleets  and  armies  to 
protect  their  own  country,  ta  vindicate 
their  own  rights,  m>d  at  the  same  time  to 
nf^ld,  and  nreserve,  the  liberties  of  £u* 
rope»  from  tite  restless  and  encroaching 
power  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

**  In  the  midst  of  my  care  and  solicitude 
for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  country, 
I  have  not  been  inattentive  to  the  state  of 
my  lo3ral  and  faithful  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
I  have,  in  consequence  of  your  Addresses, 
presented  to  me  in  the  last  session,  or- 
dered such  papera  to  be  collected  and  laid 
before  yon,  as  may  assist  your  delibera^ 
tions  on  this  important  business;  and  I 
recommend  it  to  you  to  consider  what 
further  benefits  and  tdvantoges  may  be 
extended  to  that  kingdom,  by  such  regu- 
lations, and  such  methods,  as  may  most 
ef&ctually^  promote  the  common  strength, 
wealth,  and  interests  of  all  my  dominions. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons; 

**  The  proper  Estimates  shall,  in  due 
time,  be  laid  before  you.  I  see,  with  ex* 
treme  concern,  that  the  necessary  estab* 
lishments  of  my  naval  and  military  forces, 
and  the  various  services  and  operations  of 
the  ensuing  year,  must  inevitably  be  at- 
tended witti  great  and  heavy  expenced ; 
but  I  rely  on  your  wisdom*  and  public 
spirit,  for  such  supplies  as  the  circum- 
stances and  exigencies  of  our  affidrs  shall 
be  found  to  require. 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

**  I  have  great  satis&ction  in  renewing 
the  assurances  of  my  entire  approbation 
of  the  good  conduct  and  discipline  of  the 
Militia,  and  of  their  steady  perseverance 
in  their  duty;  and  I  return  my  cordial 
thanks  to  all  ranks  of  my  loyal  subjects 
who  have  stood  forth  in  this  arduous  con- 
juncture, and,  by  their  zeal,  tlieir  influence 
And  their  personal  service,  have  given  cod- 


fidenoft  as  well  as  strength  to  the  national 
defence.  Trusting  in  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  in  the  justice  of  my  cause,  I  , 
am  firmly  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  vigour,  and  to  make  every  exertion 
in  order  to  compel  our  enemies  to  listen 
to  equitable  terms  of  peace  and  accommo- 
dation." 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Address  of 
Thanks."]     His  Majesty  having  retired. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  rose,  and  afler 
observing  on  the  professed  intention  of 
the  Speech,  which  was  to  stimulate  par- 
liament, and  through  them  the  nation  at 
large,  to  the  most  vigorous  exertions,  ob- 
served, that  there  never  was  a  period 
when  such  exertions  were  more  necessary^ 
The  motive  assigned  in  the  Speech,  for 
endeavouring  to  rouse  the  people,  was  aa 
true  in  fact,  as  alarming  m  its  possible 
consequences.  The  Speech  stated,  that 
we  were  now  contending  with  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  confederacies  that  ever 
was  formed  against  the  crown  and  people 
of  Great  Britain.  Was  there  a  noble 
lord  present,  who  doubted  of  the  fact,  or 
that  the  ultimate  object  of  the  confede- 
rates was  to  dismembefr  the  British  empire, 
and  establish  a  naval  empire  on  the  over- 
throw of  its  naval  power  ^  His  lordship 
adverted  to  the  several  leading  topics 
treated  of  in  the  Speech ;  such  as  his  Ma- 
jesty's approbation  of  the  conduct  and 
discipline  of  the  militia,  and  the  zeal  ex- 
pressed by  all  ranks,  to  put  the  nation  into 
a  respectable  state  of  defence.  He  in- 
stanced the  uncommon  activity  of  several 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  stood  for- 
ward in  the  arauous  moment  of  national 
danger,  and  congratulated  the  nation  on 
the  success  of  tlrcir  truly  patriotic  endea- 
vours. He  observed,  that  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  session,  a  proposition  had 
been  made  for  augmenting  the  militia; 
their  lordships  thought  fit  to  alter  the 
mode  of  augmenting  the  national  force, 
though  they  approved  of  the  principle : 
they  gave  the  preference  to  additional  and 
volunteer  corps  and  companies,  m  conse- 
quence of  which,  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  had  exerted  a  most  laudable 
zeal,  in  purging  the  spirit  of  that  law  * 
but  while  he  gave  this  testimony  in  favour 
of  those  individuals,  he  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  entire  satisfaction  of  those 
noblemen  arid  gentlemen  first  alluded  to, 
who  had  raised  regiments  for  the  service 
of  the  state,  and  of  course  a  species  of 
force,  much  more  suited  to  our  present 
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exigencies ;  because,  it  could  be  emplo]^ 
out  of  the  kingdom,  as  irell  as  within  it, 
and  in  the  defi^ce  of  our  distant  depen- 
dencies.  The  militia  were  confined  to 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom  alone ;  where- 
as the  new  levies  might  beemplojred  as  well 
ia  ofiensive  as  defensive  operations.  He 
added,  that  in  the  space  or  a  few  months, 
9,000  men  had  been  embodied ;  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  offers  made  to  the  crown, 
since  the  close  of  the  last  session,  which 
was  upwards  of  14,000  men,  would  be 
f\]lly  completed  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  year. — His  lordship 
took  notice  of  that  part  of  his  Majesty's 
Speech  relative  to  Ireland.  He  made  no 
doubt,  but  that  country  would  receive 
every  indulgence  which  its  deserts,  and 
tlie  wisdom  of  his  Majesty's  councils, 
might  think  safe  or  expedient,  such  a  spe- 
cies of  relief,  as  would  secure  it  the  una- 
nimous sumport  of  his  subjects  of  both 
kingdoms,  oecause  founded  in  mutual  be- 
nefit and  advantage.  His  lordship  sat 
down  with  pressing  unanimity  on  every 
side  of  the  House,  as  the  only  possible 
means  of  averting  the  inuninent  perils 
which  surrounded  us  on  every  side.  He 
exhorted  noble  lords  to  reflect,  that  a  want 
of  that  ba^s  of  national  strength,  inspired 
our  enemies  with  confident  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. A  d ifierenc^  of  opi uion  delivered  on 
subjects  of  national  importance,  discussed 
in  that  House,  could  not  be  concealed ; 
they  would  soon  make  their  way  out  of 
that  House,  and  swiftly  be  conveyed  to 
our  enemies.  This  circumstance  he  wish- 
ed to  bring  forcibly  to  the  consideration 
of  such  noble'  lords  as  might  not  approve 
of  the  Address  in  all  its  parts ;  ana  that 
for  two  reasons ;  because  it  would,  in  fact, 
be  telling  the  House  of  Bourbon,  that  we 
still  contii|ued  a  divided  people,  and  if  the 
usual  matters  introduced  into  such  dis- 
cussions, namely,  pointing  out  where  we 
were  most  vulnerable,  either  at  home  or 
elsewhere,  it  might  probably  be  produc- 
tive of  those  ill  consequences,  which  such 
warnings  and  admonitions  might  appa- 
rently be  intended  to  prevent.  His  lord- 
ship then  moved  the  following  Address: 

"  We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  in  parliament  assembled,  beg 
leave  to  return  your  Majesty  our  humble 
thanks  for  your  most  gracious  speech 
from  the  throne. 

' "  The  just  sense  we  have  of  the  bless- 
ings under  your  Majesty's  government, 
and  the  indignation  we  feel  at  the  unpro- 
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voked  and  unwarrantable  aggressidn  of  oar 
enemies,  who  seek  to  deprive  us  of  those 
blessings,  and  threaten  your  Majesty's 
kingdoms  with  invasion,  will  continue  to 
animate  our  resolutions,  and  redouble  our 
efforts  in  the  national  defence*  We  trust 
that  those  efforts,  seconded  by  the  zeal  (^ 
a  faithful  and  loyal  people,  will,  under  the 
Providence  of  God,  be  fully  sufficient  to 
repel  every  attack,  to  frustrate  the  hopes, 
and  defeat  the  designs  of  any  confederacy 
that  may  be  formed  against  your  Majes- 
ty's crown  and  dominions. 

<*  In  such  a  crisis  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger can  serve  only  to  call  forth  that  na- 
tional spirit,  which  always  rises  with  the 
occasion  that  den^ands  it,  but  never  dis- 
played itself  in  a  more  important  conjono 
ture,  though  it  so  often  protected  the  li- 
berties of  these  kingdoms,  and  of  Europe 
in  general,  and  has  enabled  the  British 
fleets  and  armies  to  withstand  and  defeat 
the  designs  of  that  restless  ambition,  which 
has  so  nrequently  disturbed  the  peace  and 
invaded  the  rights  of  mankind. 

«  We  are  deeply  sensible  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's paternal  goodness,  which  does  not 
confine  itself  to  one  part  of  your  domi- 
nions, but  is  tfnxious  for  the  prosperity  o€ 
the  whole,  and,  in  the  midst  of  your  care 
and  solicitude  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
this  country,  has  led  your  attention  to  the 
state  of  your  loyal  and  faithful  kingdom  of 
Ireland.  Guided  by  the  same  sentiments 
which  prompted  the  humble  address  we 
presented  to  your  Majesty  the  last  session, 
we  will  continue  our  attention  to  those  im- 
portant objects  your  Majesty's  wisdom  re- 
commends, and  after  deliberately  weigh- 
ing the  whole,  will  consider  what  further 
benefits  may  be  extended  to  that  king- 
dom, by  such  regulations,  and  such  me- 
thods, as  may  most  effectually  promote 
the  common  strength,  wealth,  and  inte« 
rests  of  all  your  Majesty's  dominions. 

•*  Your  Majesty's  Approbation  of  the 
good  conduct  and  disciplme  of  the  militia, 
and  of  their  steady  perseverance  in  their 
duty,  and  the  satisfaction  your  Majesty 
expresses  in  the  conduct  of  your  loyal 
subjects  of  all  ranks,  who  have  stood 
forth  in  this  arduous  conjuncture,  must 
redouble  that  zeal,  extend  that  influence^ 
and  increase  those  personal  exertions, 
which  have  given  confidence  as  weQ  at 
strength  to  the  national  defence. 

<*  We  see,  with  ^reat  satisfaction,  that 
your  Majesty,  trustmg  in  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, and  in  the  justice  of  your  cause» 
is  firmly  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war 
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with  vigour,  iCnd  to  make  every  exertion, 
hi  order  to  compel  our  enemies  to  listen  to 
equitable  terms  of  peace  and  accommoda- 
tion. Such  spirited  and  vigorous  mea- 
sures must  be  conducive  to  so  desirable  an 
end ;  and  we  humbly  beg  leave  to  assure 
your  Majesty,  that  they  will  meet  with 
our  most  hearty  concurrence  and  firmest 
support/' 

Lord  Grantham  said,  he  most  cheerfully 
seconded  the  Address.  It  stated  a  noto- 
rious and  tremendous  fact,  that  the  House 
of  Boiirbon,  on  the  basis  of  the  family 
Compact,  haid  entered  into  a  confederacy 
for  the  raising  and  establishing  of  their 
own  natural  greatness  and  superiority  on 
that  of  Great  Britain.  He  had  for  many 
years  been  absent  from  this  country,  and 
therefore  could  not  pretend  to  ^ive  a  de- 
cided opinion  on  the  causes  which  led  it 
into  its  present  deplorable  situation :  this, 
however,  he  could  sav,  that  it  was  the  very 
reverse  of  what  he  round  it  on  his  return ; 
when  he  left  it,  it  was  feared  and  respected 
abroad ;  every  part  of  the  empire  and  its 
dependencies  was  in  a  state  of  tranquillity ; 
the  House  of  Bourbon  had  been  humbled, 
and  the  family  compact  effectually  dis- 
solved. But  though  ne  could  not  pretend 
to  decide  on  the  causes  which  led  to  our 
present  situation  at  home,  he  thought  it  in 
some  degree  incumbent  on  him  to  siieak  to 
^ts,  which  came  directly  within  his  own 
knowledge.  He  would  first  premise,  that 
8pain  had  acted  a  most  ungenerous  and 
unprovoked  part,  and  from  motives  clearly 
originating  in  a  very  impolitic  as  well  as 
perfidious  spirit  of  ambition. 

When  he  entered  on  his  embassy,  he 
found  the  family  compact  efficiently  dis- 
solved, and  that  accompanied  by  the  most 
warm  and  confidential  assurances,  not  only 
4if  good  will  and  good  faith  on  their  part, 
but  of  real  frien^hip.  This  was  the  dis- 
position in  which  he  met  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid ;  this  was  tlie  spirit  which  manifested 
itself  throughout  their  whole  conduct. 
No  alteration  of  temper;  no  change  of 
conduct ;  if  even  a  su^icion  of  doubt  sug- 
gested itself,  it  was  mstantly  done  away 
or  proved  to  be  unfounded ;  in  short,  it 
was  impossible  that  there  could  a  more 
€ordial  confidence  and  good  will  subsist 
between  powers  in  actual  alliance,  till  a 
very  short  time  before  the  mask  was  thrown 
oC  It  was  not  only  that  their  assurances 
were  founded  in  apparent  friendship,  but 
they  even  confirmed  and  strengtnened 
them,  by  demonstrating  that  the  interests 
of  Spain  were  cemented  with  their  fiivour* 
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able  dispositions  towards  the  court  of 
London,  both  in  respect  of  our  disputes 
with  our  own  revolted  subjects,  and  with 
that  of  Versailles.  On  these  assurances, 
the  only  comment  he  was  now  permitted 
to  make,  was  merely  this,  that  Spain  had 
acted  a  most  base,  delusive,  and  perfidious 
part  from  the  beginning,  or  liad  such 
temptations  held  out  to  her  by  France,  as 
seduced  her  to  fly  from  her  solemn  en« 
gagements.  After  having  made  some  other 
observations  on  the  conduct  of  Spain,  he 
applied  the  general  reasonings  and  facts 
to  the  recommendations  conveyed  in  the 
Speech,  for  making  the  most  spirited  ex- 
ertions against  the  united  efforts  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  He  could  speak  with 
confidence  ^rom  secret  information,  that 
the  family  compact  was,  at  the  instant  hd 
was  speaking,  in  full  vigoun  He  could  sar 
more,  that  it  was  indissoluble,  if  not  anni* 
hilated  by  a  vigorous  resistance  on  ou^ 
part.  Tlie  object  was  the  dismemberment 
of  the  British  empire,  which  included  in  it 
the  annihilation  of  our  naval  powef. 

He  did  not  mean  to  engage  for  more* 
nor  pledge  himself  to  the  support  of  mea* 
sures  farther  than  as  they  might,  in  his 
opinion,  tend  to  promote  the  great  object 
held  out  in  the  Address,  the  defence  and 
security  of  the  British  empire.  He  was^ 
a  free  man,  and  would  continue  so,  resolv* 
ing  to  act  an  independent  part,  to  retain 
the  right  of  approving  or  condemning  mea* 
sures,  as  they  might  arise  or  be  proposed* 
He  was  not  in  this  country  when  tne  re* 
volt  broke  out  in  America ;  consequently 
he  was,  in  a  great  measure,  incompetent  in 
his  present  state  of  information,  to  say  m 
syllable  on  the  subject,  or  bind  himself  to 
any  opinion :  when  it  properly  came  be* 
fore  him  he  would  act  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment.  He  was  pretty  nearly  in  the 
same  state  of  incertainty  and  indecision 
respecting  Ireland ;  but  as  that  country^ 
whidi  had  been  famed  for  her  loyalty  and 
obedience,  her  reverence  and  regaird  for 
Great  Britain  for  neariy  a  century,  came 
recommended  so  strongly  in  the  Speech 
from  the  throne,  he  hoped  their  loraships 
would  indulffe  him  with  a  few  words.  He 
saTd,  Ireland  was  the  only  surviving  chUd 
of  Great  Britain ;  that  she  was  almost  on 
the  point  of  Mcpiring,  and  ought  to  be 
cherished  and  taJcen  to  our  bo^m,  there 
by  our  friendly  and  kindly  embraces  and 
support,  to  be  reanimated  and  restored  to 
her  pristine  health  and  vigour.  She  was 
our  sister,  and  ought  to  be  treated  with 
the  tenderness  and  alB^ctioa  applicablt  te 
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her  wealLAod  infant  state.  She  was  a  tree, 
whose  branches  might  be  extended,  and 
would  afford  shelter  in  the  storms  of  ad* 
versitjy  if  any  such  should  happen  ;  if  so, 
surely  it  would  be  foolish  anu  cruel,  as 
well  as  ungrateful  and  unkind,  to  lay  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  that  tree,  which,  when 
it  should  M\f  would  invoWe  us  in  one  com- 
9ion  fate,  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  both 
kingdoms. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  observed, 
that  the  Address  was  of  svich  a  nature,  and 
excited  such  a  variety  of  ideas  in  him,  that 
he  was  at  a  loss  which  of  them  he  should 
select,  and  at  the  same  time  was  totally 
unequal  to  reduce  them  into  any  form  or 
method.  This  being  the  case,  he  should 
make  no  apology  for  not  adhering  to  ar* 
rangement,  being  resolved  to  speak  to  the 
<}uestion,  as  the  matter  spontaneously  arose 
in  his  own  mind.  His  speech  would  be  a 
desultory  speech  ;  but  it  would  be  bo 
^med  as  to  give  every  noble  lord  in  ad- 
ipinistration  an  opportunity  of  replying  to 
that  part  of  it  which  mi^ht,  in  his  opinion, 
appear  to  affect  his  particular  conduct  as  a 
luinister. 

The  noble  lord  who  spoke  last  had  con- 
djemned  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Madrid 
in  very  warm  terms,  for  their  violation  of 
public  faith,  for  the  breach  of  repeated 
assurances ;  in  short,  for  either  their  pre- 
Vieditated  treachery,  or  their  sudden  de- 
parture from  their  original  intentions. 
The  noble  lord  had  said  farther,  that  he 
had  a  full  confidence  in  those  repeated  as- 
i^urances,  and  had  no  reason  to  suspect 
t|iem,  till  the  mask  was  suddenly  pulled 
^ide.  He  did  not  pretend  to  controvert 
^e  fact,  or  censure  the  political  judgment 
of  the  noble  lord ;  but  this  he  must  say, 
that  notwithstanding  the  noble  lord  af- 
fected to  be  entirely  a  stranger  to  what 
was  passing  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  British  empire;  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  several  noble  lords  at 
that  ^ide  of  the  House,  and  many  persons 
out  of  it,  were  not  total  strangers  to  what 
was  passing  in  Spain ;  they  knew  that  for- 
midable naval  preparations  were  going  on 
in  the  Spanish  ports ;  that  the  docks  were 
full  of  artificers,  and  their  arsenals  of 
naval  stores ;  they  foresaw,  and  frequently 
predicted,  what  had  since  happened ;  they 
imagined,  and  justly  too,  that  such  prepa- 
rations must  have  had  something  more  in 
view  than  the  preservation  of  a  respect- 
able neutrality  and  the  mere  protection 
X  pf  their  trade  and  commerce;  they  coul4 
«ever  be  persuaded  tp  balance  mere  as- 
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surances  against  such  unequivocal  proofii 
of  hostility ;  nor  suppose  that  Spain,  who 
had  so  many  concealed  claims  at  her  heart, 
could  foreffo  the  only  opportunity  she 
would,  peniaps,  ever  have  of  asserting 
them  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

But  waving  all   farther  animadversion 
on  this  subject  for  the  present,  he  wished 
to  say  a  word  or  two,  to  shew  the  applica- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord,  and 
that   of  a    noble    viscount    (Stormont) 
lately  come  into  office,  and  who,  for  aught 
he  knew,  was  still  ambassador,  or  retained 
the  emoluments  of  his  office.    That  Doble 
lord,  when  (questioned  as  to  his  iufomuu- 
tion  respectmg  the  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween the  court  of  Versailles  and  the  de- 
puties at  that  court  from  the  confederated 
states  of  America,  very  openly  asserted^ 
that  he  had  given  from  tiaoe  to  time,  the 
most  early  information  to  his  Majesty^s 
servantsi  relative  to  the  whole  progress  of 
that  business,  from  its  earliest  commence- 
ment to  its  final  completion.    Before  thi# 
explanation  wi|s  given,  and  the  noble  vis- 
count  arrived,    another    noble  viscount 
(Weymouth^  not  now  in  his  place^  and 
then  in  a  hifih  responsible  situation^  posi- 
tively denieoy  that  any  account  of  such  a 
treaty,  either  in  embryo  or  existaice,  had 
been  ever  communicated  to  him.    Wheo^ 
however,  the  nohle  viscount,  now  in  high 
office,  (Stormont)  had  stated  the  fact,  tha 
noble  lord  now  absent  said,  he  really  re- 
ceived the  information  as  had  been  stated, 
but  did  not  believe  it:  mind  then,  said 
the  marquis,  the  conduct  of  administra-^ 
tion,  as  to  the  general  principle  of  belief 
or  credibility;  the  noble  lord  who  se- 
conded the  Address,  sent  home  informal 
tion,  which  from  every  ground  of  common 
policy,  or  common  sense,  ought  not  to  be 
credited,  and  was  believed ;  qn  the  othec 
hand,  the  noble  viscount,  with  equal  ap- 
pearances in  his  favour^  farther  strength- 
ened and  corroborated  by  actual  informa- 
tion, could  g£un  no  credit.     Such  was  tho 
unifbrnijty  of  conduct,  and  the  unanimitv 
of  opinion  that  prevailed  in  the  Briti^ 
councils  at  both  periods ! 

His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  com- 
ment on  this  versatile  contradictory  con- 
duct^  which  directed  the  British  councils, 
with  its  real  cause,  the  ill-advisers  and 
evil  counsellors  who  surrounded  the  throne* 
He  observed,  that  the  first  paragraph,  in 
the  Address  recogniaed  the  blessings  cMf 
his  Majesty's  government.  Waa  that  re* 
cognition  founded  in  truth  \  Was  it  not 
an  insuU  to  that  House^  when  applied  ta 
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his  Majesty's  miDistersf  Was  there  a 
noble  lord  who  could  lay  his  hand  on  his 
hearty  and  fairly  congratulate  his  Majesty, 
on  the  blessings  enjoyed  under  his  govern- 
tnent  ?  It  was  impossible ;  no  bias,  no  pre* 
judice»  no  temptation,  could  so  far  con- 
ibimd  truth  and  reason,  with  their  oppo- 
ftites,  as  to  convert  the  very  cause  of  our 
misfortunes  into  blessings.  A  vote  might 
be  procured,  exih'essive  of  such  an  appro-> 
bation,  but  even  a  vote  could  go  no  far- 
ther; it  could  not  sew  up  the  eyes  of 
mankind,  who  woiild  on  such  occasions  as 
these,  see  things  as  they  were,  not  as  they 
were  represented  by  the  very  persons 
whose  power,  and  perhaps  personal  pre- 
servation, depended  upon  such  a  gross 
species  of  delusion  and  imposition. 

It  was  on  this  account  therefore,  that 
he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  to 
move  the  Amendment  which  he  meant  to 
propose,  to  leave  out  the  whole  of  the 
Address  but  the  title;  foi'he  could  never 
consent  to  acknowledge  the  blessings  of 
government,  in  the  very  teeth  of  facts, 
from  any  motive  whatever;  particularly, 
when  it  substantially  meant  no  more  than 
a  fulsome  self  made  compliment  to  the 
Tery  men  who  had  dragged  the  people  to 
the  very  brink  of  destruction ;  and  now 
as'^the  last  effort  of  their  malice  or  their 
folly,  were  going  to  precipitate  the  nation 
into  it,  and  bury  them  in  ruin.  There 
was  a  time,  indeed,  at  which  he  could  halve 
Congratulated  his  Majesty  on  the  blessings 
enjoyed  under  his  government.  He  re- 
membered, when  his  Majesty  ascended 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors  with  glory  and 
lustre.  H^  remembered,  the  continuation 
<>f  the  blessings  of  that  government,  which 
came  free  and  unpolluted  into  his  hands ; 
but  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  he  was 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  affirm,  that  those 
blessings  had  been  on  the  decrease  gra- 
dually, and  the  nation  was  at  length  re- 
duced to  a  state,  which  it  never  before  ex- 
perienced, at  any  former  period. 

This  was  owing  to  a  baleful  and  per- 
nicious system ;  it  was  the  natural  effect 
of  causes,  not  perhaps  entirely  removed 
from  the  public  eye ;  but  then  it  was  an 
effect  foreseen  and  predicted,  which  he 
ever  had,  and  always  would,  do  all  in  his 
power  to  defeat.  The  cause  originated 
in  unconstitutional  cobtroul  and  advice; 
the  consequences  were  easOy  deducible ; 
Imd  the  event  such  as  might  be  reasonably 
expected.  There  must  be  new  counsds 
and  new  counsellors ;  the  sovereign  must 
give  his  confidence  to  those  be  upporeotly 


trusted,  otherwise  it  was  delusory  to  ex-^ 
peet,  that  even  new  counsels  or  counsellors 
ceuld  succeed.  Tlie  system  must  be  done 
away:  expedients  might  render  thin^ 
possibly  worse,  but  they  could  never 
render  them  better. 

His  lordship  hext  entered  into  a  detail 
relative  to  the  executive  and  subordinate 
part  of  government.  As  the  system  was 
wrong  in  its  first  concoction,  so  its  effects 
were  correspondent;  it  extended  its  in- 
fluence and  pervaded  every  department  of 
government,  from  the  highest  almost  to 
the  lowest ;  it  extended  its  influence  to 
our  officers,  civU  and  military,  particularly 
to  those  in  high^ command.  The  greatest 
were  driven  from  the  service  in  the  mo- 
ment of  difficulty  and  danger ;  the  state 
was  robbed  of  its  best  and  surpst  defence. 
The  great  naval  commanders  were  driven 
from  the  service ;  there  were  three  or  four 
proscribed,  and  the  military  oommanders 
were  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Ge- 
neral Gage,  and  several  others,  whose 
names  he  should  forbear  to  mention,  felt 
the  pernicious  effects  of  this  svstem.  But, 
as  in  the  pressing  moment  of  danger,  out 
navy  was  our  chief  bulwark,  he  should  be 
ashamed  to  sit  in  the  face  of  the  nation 
unconcerned  and  unmoved,  like  the,  noble 
earl  over  the  way  (Sandwich)  while  con- 
scious, that  his  continuing  in  office  pre- 
cluded several  naval  officera,  of  the  first 
character  and  abilities  in  the  service,  from 
standing  forth  in  the  deface  of  their  coun- 
try. From  this  pointed  attack  on  the  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty,  his  lordship  pro- 
ceeded to  give  proofs  of  the  total  personal 
incapacity  of  that  noble  lord,  particularly 
in  relation  to  the  state  of  the  town  and 
port  of  Hull;  the  capture  of  captain 
Pearson  of  the  Serapis,  and  the  conduct 
of  Paul  Jones.  The  purport  of  what  his 
lordship  said  was,  that  the  town  of  Hull  ^ 
had  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  assurances 
of  administration ;  that  the  Serapis  and 
the  Scarborough  armed  ship,  were  fully  ^^ 
adequate  to  the  defeat  and  capture  (^ 
Jones ;  and  that  if  they  were  not,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  they  must  trust  to 
fate,  and  fate  mone.  When  he  first  heard, 
that  Paul  Jones  was  oft  the  coast,  he  re- 
paired to  Hull,  and  there  found,  it  was 
true,  no  internal  security  or  defence,  but 
a  most  perfect  reliance  on  the  strength  of 
captain  Pearson,  and  a  prevalent  joy  in 
the  corporation  and  inhabitants,  that  the 
first  news  they  should  hear,  would  be  an 
account  of  the  capture  of  Jones,  and  his 
tquadron*   Joqes  being  at  die  mouth  of 
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the  Humber»  might  bmve  run  up  ia  one 
tide,  so  as  to  be  iti  a  situatioD  to  destroy 
the  town  in  a  few  hours,  and  lay  it  in 
ashes;  but  that  made  no  impression  on 
the  people  of  Hull.  A  few  houi's,  how- 
ever, changed  the  scene ;  for  in  the  midst 
of  tliis  ideal  security,  the  next  account 
was,  that  captain  Pearson  was  captured, 
and  that  ihe  townsmen  must  of  course, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  militia,  be  com- 
pelled to  defend  themselves.  On  this  sud- 
den change  of  situation,  he  immediately 
endeavoured  to  learn  the  real  state  of  de- 
fence the  town  was  in ;'  and  in  the-  course 
of  that  very  curious,  though  melancholy 
enquiry,  the  following  particulr.rs  came  to 
bis  knowledge ;  first,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  gun  mounted  in  the  town,  and  that 
the  few  that  were,  if  any  fit  for  service,  had 
Dot  a  single  carriage.  It  was  true,  that 
the  county  of  York  afforded  timber  and 
materials  for  gun  carriages ;  but  what  of 
that  ?  though  the  carriages  were  made,  it 
seems  the  county  of  Yoil  was  found  de- 
stitute of  smiths ;  for  after  the  carriages 
were  constructed,  they  were  sent  to  Lon- 
don to  be  completed ;  id  est^  to  be  finished 
with  iron- work ;  and  in  that  state,  without 
ammunition,  without  ^carriages,  without 
guns,  and  expecting  every  moment  a  visit 
from  Paul  Jones,  he  found  himself  in  this 
dilemma,  either  to  sufier  the  town  to  fall 
a  prey  to  this  enterprizing  free-booter,  or 
to  stretch  his  authority  a  Uttle  beyond  its 
patural  tone,  by  taking  twenty  guns  from 
on  board  a  vessel  in  the  harbour.  These, 
after  many  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way, 
and  with  much  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
those  who  possessed  them,  were  at  length 
procured,  and  the  town  of  Hull  was  put 
into  the  best  posture  of  defence,  in  case 
Jones  had  returned,  that  the  ei^igency  of 
affairs  would  admits 

His  Jordship  reminded  the  House  of 
the  part  he  took  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  session,  relative  to  the  situation 
of  Ireland ;  and  observed  with  severity, 
on  the  part  taken  by  Uie  noble  earl,  who 
lately  presided  at  the  ^qncil  table  fiord 
Qower. )  He  begged  to  call  to  their  lord- 
ships* recollection;  that  on  that  occasion, 
when  his  proposed  A^ddress  stajted  the  real 
eituation  of  that  country,  at  the  time, 
wherein  he  confessed  there  were  two  pas- 
sages which  conveyed  a  kind  of  cepsure 
yp6n  ministers,  and  the  injuria  which 
called  for  relief,  the  noble  earl  rose,  and 
Ci^id,  he  was  willing  to  agree  with  him, 
tfiat  Ireland  wanted  and  deserved  relief; 
t^juttbat  it  was  aisither  proved^  nor  W9»  the 
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fact  sOy  that  the  nesleci  of  nunisters,  oof 
the  government  of  this  country,  was  the 
canse  of  the  grievance ;  but  that,  if  those 
exceptionable  parts  of  the  Address  were 
omitted,  he  was  very  ready  to  concur  in  a 
general  address  to  the  throne,  for  giTing 
relief  to  Ireland.    Though  against  his  own 
judgment,  but  with  the  Mlvice  of  some  of 
hb  friends,  he  accepted  with  reluctance 
of   the  amendment.      The  consequence 
was;   that  an   address  upon    a    general 
ground  was  presented  to  the  crown,  with 
a  promise,  that  something  would  be  dooia 
to  forward  the  business  before  parliament 
rose.    Parliament  sat  afterwards  for  seven 
weeks ;  yet  no  one  apparent  step  was  taken 
in  this  business;    the  people  of, Ireland 
were  left  in  suspense,  the  associators  were 
permitted  to  grow  into  consequence,  and 
what  would  have  been  then  accepted  as  a 
favour,  by  the  neglect  or  inattention  of 
ministers,  was  now  demanded  as  a  riffht, 
not  to  be  given  up,  modified,  or  qualified. 
His  lordship  next  turned  his  attention 
to  the  conduct  of  the  American  war,  par* 
ticularly  to  the  tenor  of  the  proclamation 
issued  under  the  commission  appointed  to 
hold  out  measures  of  conciliation  to  the 
people  of  America,  under  the  acts  express- 
ly framed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  powers 
vested  in  the  crown  for  giving  those  a<rta 
the  desired  effect.    He  called  tbe  pro- 
clamation an  accursed  Manifesto,  the  fore^ 
runner  of  a  war  of  a  most  horrid  and  dia- 
bolical nature.     He  would    not  confine 
himself  to  affirm,  that  it  was  a  war  con- 
trary to  the  Christian  religion,  to  the  ac- 
knowledged principles  of  morality    and 
humanity,  much  less  to  the  very  princi-. 
pies  of  the  laws  of  war  themselves,  nor 
even  to  the  modes  of  carrying  on  hostili* 
ties  ^mone  Turkish  and  other  sanguinary 
nations;  but  it  was  to  the  last  d^ree 
bloody,  malignant,  and  diabolical.    It  was 
a  war  against  individuals,  as  well  as  tlie 
community.    It  was  impolitic,  because  the 
only  pretence  for  it  was,  that  besides  in- 
flicting a  punishment  on  our  revolted  sub-' 
jects,  It  would  tend  to  distress  our  foreign 
enemies ;  but  what  was  the  deduction  >  It 
pointed  out  the  same  mode  of  retaliation ; 
the  same  species  of  predatory  war,  to  those 
very  enemies.    It  instructed  France  and 
Spain  to  land  on  our  coasts,  wherever 
they  found  them  vulnerable,  to  do  mischief 
for  mischiefs  sake,  tp  set  fire  to  our  de- 
fenceless towns  and  villages,  to  bum  our 
places  of  divine  worship,  to  put  to  death 
tbe  aged,  the  helpless,  the   infismt,  the 
wives,  daughters,  md  mothers  pf  tb^ 
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wretched  male  inhabitants ;  in  short,  it 
furnished  an  examole,  which  he  hoped 
most  sincerely  woula  never  be  followed  by 
humane  and  enlightened  nations;  it  en- 
couraged military  licentiousness  in  our 
own  soldiery,  and  invited  that  of  our  ad- 
versaries ;  and  directly  led  the  way  to  the 
most  baleful  indulgence  of  the  worst  gra- 
tifications of  depraved,  untutored,  and  un- 
instructed  human  nature,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  most  horrid  propensities. 

His  lordship  presumed,  that  the  noble 
lord,  lately  promoted  at  a  certain  board 
(the  earl  of  Carlisle)  and  whose  name 
stood  first  in  the  commission  alluded  to, 
had  been  misled;  he  said  that  he  could 
not,  however,  but  be  somewhat  surprized 
at  that  appointment ;  it  was  one  entirely 
agreeable  to  the  system  which  he  had 
pointed  to.  When  ipeasures  that  even- 
tually led  to  the  loss  of  America,  were 
first  planned  under  that  system,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  create  a  new  office,  in 
order  to  give  the  whol6  a  greater  eclat. 
America  was  aow  actually  lost,  and  in  the 
same  spirit,  the  same  system  had  thought 
proper  in  its  wisdom,  to  create  or  renew' 
another  high  office,  for  although  America 
formed  no  longer  a  part  of  the  British 
empire,  to  a  secretary  of  state  for  that  de- 
partment, we  had  now  added  a  first  lord 
for  trade  and  plantations. 

His  lordship  concluded  with  moving 
the  following  Amendment :  **  To  beseech 
his  Majesty  to  reflect  upon,  the  extent  of 
territory,  the  power,  the  opulence,  the 
reputation  abroad,  and  the  concord  at 
home,  which  distinguished  the  opening  of 
jiis  Majesty's  reign,  and  marked  it  as  the 
most  splendid  and  happy  period  in  the 
history  of  this  nation ;  and  when  he  shall 
have  turned  his  eyes  on  the  endangered, 
impoverished,  distracted,  and  even  db-^ 
membered  state  of  the  whole ;  afler  all  the 
grants  of  successive  parliaments,  liberal 
to  profusion,  and  trusting  to  the  very  ut- 
most extent  of  rational  confidence,  his 
Majesty  will  expect  to  receive  the:  honest 
opinion  of  a  faithful  and  afiectionate  par- 
liament, who  should  think  they  betrayed 
his  Majesty  and  those  they  represent,  if 
they  did  not.distinctly  state  to  his  Maja^ty 
in  words,*  what  the  world  has  seen  in  most 
calamitous  and  disgraceful  efiects»  that  if 
any  thing  can  prevent  the  consummation 
of  Dublic  ruin,  it  can  only  be  new  councils 
and  new  counsellors,  without  farther  loss 
of  time,  a  real  change,  from  a  sincere  con- 
viction of  past  errors,  and  not  a  mere  pal- 
JiAtioDy'wI^iQh  must  prove  fruitless." 
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The  Earl  of  Carlisle  replied  to  the  lat- 
ter  part  of  the  noble  marquises  speech. 
The  severe  epithets  applied  by  the  nobte 
marquis,  to  a  manifesto  to  which  his  name 
was  affixed,  as  the  first  signature,  mduced 
him  to  rise,  and  he  trusted,  justified  him 
in  declaring  his  sentiments,  which  were 
no  less  abhorrent  to  the  giving  authority 
or  effect  to  measures  of  cruelty  or  inhu- 
manity .than  those  of  the  noble  marquis. 
After  this  introduction,  hb  lordship  en- 
tered into  a  narrative  of  some  circum- 
stances, which  if  retaliation,  contrary  to 
the  usages  of  war,  was  justifiable,  it  was 
in  the  particular  situation  he  stood ;  nay 
more,  where  retaliation  became  a  matter 
of  duty,  as  well  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  friends,  as  the  wanton  effusion  of  the 
blood  of  our  enemies.  After  he  arrived 
at  Philadelphia  and  opened  his  commission, 
it  was  previously  determined  to  evacuate 
that  place,  of  cou^  no  offensive  operations 
were  thought  of,  much  less  attempted; 
yet  the  poor  seamen,  who  had  been  put  on 
shore  for  the  restoration  of  their  health, 
and  were  willing  to  return  aboard  ship, 
were  not  permitted  to  do  so ;  yet  in  this 
miserable  situation,  whether  the  men 
wished  to  be  put  on  board,  that  were  on 
shore,  for  the  restoration  of  their  health, 
or  on  shore,  for  the  same  purpose,  they 
were  fired  upon,  and  made  prisoners  fre- 
quentily,  though  the  persons  thus  trampling 
on  the  laws  of  arms  and  humanity,  were 
within  the  power  and  reach  of  the  guns 
of  the  ships  of  war,  to  which  the  sick,  &c 
belonged.— His  lordship  next  spoke  of  the 
moderation  and  clemency  of  the  King's 
troops,  under  sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  their 
march  through  the  Jerseys.  His  lordship 
passed  an  oblique  censure  upon  the  pro- 
clamation of  general  Burgoyne,  who  in« 
sisted,  at  the  risk  of  military  execution  or 
martial  law,  that  the  male  inhabitants 
should  be  spectators,  and  not  quit  their 
dwellings ;  that  gentleman  was  not  cen- 
sured, that  he  ever  heard ;  yet  in  the 
march  across  the  .Jerseys  already  alluded 
to,  the  inhabitants  deserted  their  habita- 
tions, the  country  and  cattle  were  driven, 
and  he  never  heard  that  the  inhabitants, 
women  or  children,  had  suffered  in  their 
persons  or  their  property ;  and .  add  to 
these  distresses,  that  when  the  troops  were 
actually  dying  with  fiitigue,  the  neat  of 
the  sun,  and  want  of  water,  they  found  the 
wells  cut  off,  in  order  that  the  soldiers 
should  fall  victims  to  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  climate.  What  was  the  consequence 
of  these  unprecedented    provocalioos  ^ 
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nothing  but  forbearance ;  no  cnielUee,  fio 
wanton  or  provoked  retaliacion^—Hb  lord* 
ship  then  drew  a  Kne  between  America 
contending  for  what  the  imagined  to  be 
her  real  riffhts,  and  America  allied  with 
France.  Were  the  two  caaea  alike?  or 
could  America  reasonably  expect,  that 
when  fthe  had  rejected  all  oflTera,  however 
equitable,  she  had  a  right  to  the  same  le* 
nient  treatment  ?  By  no  means.  If  the 
raw  materials  of  America  were  the  return 
she  was  to  make,  for  the  succour  France 
was  to  give  hef,  to  enable  her  to  resist  the 
constitutional  claims,  and  reject  the  ecfui- 
table  offers  held  out  to  her,  and  all  the 
other  advantages  which  might  be  derived 
from  such  an  intimate  intercourse  between 
the  two  nations,  he  was  not  backward  to 
avow,  that  bethought  it  the  first  duty  of  the 
commissioners,  to  prevent,  and  if  that  could 
not  be  efiected,  to  defeat  and  render  of  as 
little  effect  as  possible,  every  advantage  or 
convenience  which  might  promise  to  be 
derived  firom  so  pernicious  and  unnatural 
a  confederacy.  His  lordship  defended  the 
terms  in  which  the  manifesto  or  proclama- 
tion had  been  drawn  up.  Whatever  im- 
pression it  might  have  made  on  some  minds, 
all  he  could  say  was,  that  it  was  well  in- 
tended. It  was  not  meant  to  encourage 
massacre  or  cruelty;  it  was  solely  framed 
to  prevent  both ;  but  whatever  efiects  it 
might  have  produced,  this  he  could  say, 
that  he  never  once  regretted  the  conse- 
quences; he  was  conscious  of  no  ill, 
;ind  could  never  think  himself  blameable, 
80  long  as  he  was  persuaded,  that  his  mo- 
tives were  laudable,  and  the  very  reverse 
of  what  had  been  imputed  to  the  framers 
of  the  proclamation. 

The  Earl  of  Coventry  observed,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  Speech  from  the  throne, 
no  mention  was  made  of  America.  His 
lordship  said  he  had  made  many  prophe- 
cies of  what  would  be  the  consequence  of 
persevering  in  the  American  war,  and  Un- 
fortunately every  one  of  them  had  been 
fulfilled.  He  lamented  that  a  war  so  fatal 
to  Great  Britain  should  ever  have  been 
begun,  much  mor^  that  it  should  be  con- 
tinued with  so  much  obstinacy,  and  de- 
clared, that  had  the  House  paid  attention 
to  the  propositions  which  he  the  last  ses- 
aion  inrormed  them  he  was  authorized  to 
make  from  two  persons  of  authority  and 
infiuence  in  America,  and  which,  had  they 
been  listened  to  by  parliament,  would  have 
been  ratified  by  congress,  we  should  have 
been  at  this  hour  at  peace  with  America. 
Hie  hNPdah^  eameatly  exhorted  admbia- 
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tratkm  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  prose- 
cuting anv  longer  their  war  across  the  At- 
lantic, which,  as  experience  might  tettA 
them,  was  not  likely  to  be  attended  with 
any  beneficial  consequences,  but  would 
only  aggravate  the  calamities  which  sur- 
rounded us,  and  perhaps  end  in  the  total 
ruin  of  Great  Britain ;  for  which  reason 
he  should  give  his  hearty  support  to  the 
Amendment. 

Lord  Stormoni  was  much  surprized  that 
any  thing  which  he  had  the   honour  to 
say  to  their  lordships,  should,  contrary  to 
the  usual  custom  or  parliament,  be  men- 
tioned again  and  again  in  future  debates, 
and  yet  be  repeatedly  mentioned  with  ad- 
ditional inaccuracy.    With  regard  to  his 
speech  of  last  session,  in  which  he   had 
talked   of  the  probable   conduct  of  die 
court  of  Madrid  relative  to  Great  Britain 
and  her  contest  with  her  colorfies,  he  had 
argued  fairly  fi*om  a  consideration   how 
much  it  was  the  real  interest  of  Spain  not 
to  interfere,  and  a  conviction  that  his  opi- 
nion was  not  confined  to  his  own  bresist, 
but  was  also  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
first  personages  about  the  Spanish  coart ; 
he  was  at  that  time  aware  tnat  there  was 
a  French  faction  in  the  cabinet  of  Madrid, 
who  were  actively  at  work  endeavoaring 
to  Persuade  Spain  to  join  France  in  the 
unjust  attack  upon  Great  Britain.     He 
had  never  presumed  to  tell  their   lord- 
ships  the   extent   of    the  infiuence    of 
the    French   foction   at  Madrid,   nor  to 
say  whether  it  would  have  sufficient  effect 
to  induce  the  court  of  Madrid  to  break 
her  faith,  and  without  the  least  provoca- 
tion to  go  to  war  with  Great  Britato. 
Having  said  thus  much  in  defence  of  him- 
self,   ms  lordiahip  proceeded  to  what  be 
termed  a  much  more  serious  subject,  the 
speech  which  had  been  made  firom  the 
tnrone,  and  the  address  and  amendment 
which  had  been  moved  in  consequence  of 
it ;  and  here  he  begged  leave  to  saj  that 
he  had  ever  considered  it  as  the  custom  of 
parliament  lor  noble  lords  to  cbnfine  them- 
selves to  the  matter  immediately  under 
their  discussion,  and  not  to  wander  into  a 
wide  field  of  argument,  upon  topics  which 
had  no  sort  of  relation  to  the  business  of 
the  day;  he  therefore  widied  their  lord- 
ships to  recdlect  what  it  was  that  called 
for  their  debate  on  the  present  occasion; 
his  Majesty  had  made  a  gracious  speech 
from  the  tnrone,  a  speech  truly  expressiva 
in  general  terms  of  tbe  real  state  of  the 
empire,  and  in  which  his  Majesty  called 
upon  hia  pariiam^t  for  their  support  and 
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assistance,  at  a  moment  when  the  country 
was  threatened  with  invasion  by  the  most 
powerful  confederacy  that  ever  conspired 
to  attack  Great  Britain ;  the  object  of  the 
confederacy  was,  if  possible,  to  destrov 
the  naval  power  of  this  empire,  which 
had  so  long  been  its  glory  and  the  envy  of 
all  the  world.  On  such  a  day,  and  on 
such  an  occasion,  could  their  lordships 
hesitate  a  moment  what  part  it  most  be- 
came them  to  act  ?  Would  they  say  to  hts 
Majesty,  <<  though  you  tell  us  your  dan- 
ger, and  the  danger  of  your  kingdom,  we 
will  not  assist  you ;"  or  would  they  not 
think  it  more  consonant  to  their  character, 
more  to  their  honour,  and  more  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  their  country  to  join 
uoanimouslj^  in  a  loyal  address  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, assuring  him  of  their  readiness  to 
give  him  the  uillest  support  ? 

The  Address  itself  was  couched  in  terms 
the  most  general  and  unquestionable  that 
human  invention   could  have  suggested. 
"Whvy    then,    instead   of  convincing  the 
world  by  an  unanimous  assent  to  it,  would 
noble  lords  give   the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain   fresh  reason  for  renewing  their 
hostile  efforts,  by  leading  them  to  imagine, 
that  the  king  and  his  parliament  were  not 
cordial  to  each  other,  and  that  we  were  in 
a  state  of  distraction  at  home,  and  there- 
fore any  attempt  at  conquest  which  they 
thought  proper  to  make,  would  be  less 
difficult  than  they  might  imagine  ?   With 
regard  to  a  great  many  of  the  unfortunate 
fkcta  mentioned  W  the  noble  marquis,  he 
was  well  aware  of  them,  but  perhaps  he 
diffisred  very  much  from  the  noble  inarqu^ 
in  his  opinion  of  the  causes  of  those  facts ; 
so  far  from  ascribmg  the  calamities  with 
which  Great  Britain  was  now  surrounded, 
the  confederacy  in  arms  against  us,  or  the 
present  situation  of  Ireland,  to  the  conduct 
of  ministers,  he  ascribed  ^lem  in  a  great 
degree  to  our  internal  divisions,  and  to  the 
incautious  and  violent  language  that  was 
too  frequently  held  in  both  Houses  of  Par-. 
liament.    Ttie  Amendment  was  not  a  cor- 
rectiiQn  of  a  few  words  of  the  Address, 
which  he  had  ever  considered  to  be  the 
sort  of  amendment  warranted  by  parlia- 
mentary usage;   but  the  substitutmg  of 
entire  new  matter,  totally  foreign  to  the 
address,  and  equally  foreign  to  me  whole 
business  of  the  day.     Ttke  amendinent, 
instead  of  peaking  the  voice  of  unanimity, 
inveighed   m   the   most   severe    manner 
against  the  conduct  of  the  King's  servants, 
and  instead  of  cordially  promising  to  co- 
operate  with  his  ^Majesty  in  opposing  his 


enemies,  suddenly  called  for  new  councils 
and  counsellors.  *  His  lordship  desired  to 
know  what  was  meant  by  new  councils  I 
The  present  system,  it  was  evident  from 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  was  to  pursue 
the  war  with  vigour :  would  the  noble 
marquis  and  his  friends  have  that  system 
changed?  Did  they  wish  to  have  it  carried 
on  with  the  reverse  of  vigour  ?  Would 
they  recommend  it  to  be  followed  with- 
out spirit  ?  If  not,  what  did  they  mean  by 
new  councils?  There  was  scarcely  a  noble 
lord  on  that  side  the  House  on  which  the 
noble  marquis  sat,  who  had  not  been  in 
one  administration  or  another,  and  they 
had  all  pretty  nearly  pursued  the  same 
svstem.  On  what  pretence,  then,  was  it, 
that  the  amendment  advised  his  Majesty  to 
take  new  counsellors,  unless  upon  that  pre- 
tence, and  for  that  reason,  which  were  so 
obvious,  that  it  was  altogether  unneces^ 
sary  for  him  to  mention  ukem  ?  His  lord- 
ship said,  that  respecting  Irdand,  he 
thought  the  speech  held  out  as  much  in<« 
formation  as  it  was  proper  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  to  make  public  ; 
it  shewed  his  Majesty's  gracious  mclina<* 
tions  to  relieve  Ireland,  and  it  was  a  mat- 
ter for  their  lordships'  future  discussion, 
what  sort  of  relief  to  af^ly*  He  did  not 
doubt  but  every  one  of  their  lordships 
would  be  ready  to  join  on  that  topic,  s<» 
that  at  least,  tbev  would  be  unanimous  in 
one  particular,  that  of  making  some  con^ 
cessions.  His  lordship  concluded  with 
exhorting  the  House  to  unite,  and  to  forego 
dl  disUnctioDS  of  party ;  declaring,  that 
great  and  powerful  as  the  dangers  were 
which  threatened  us,  with  unanimity  at 
home,  we  might  defy  the  utmost  malice 
of  our  enemies* 

Lord  Lytiekon  said,  there  was  not  an 
individual  in  that  House  who  had  a  more 
sincere  afiection  for  his  Majesty's  person, 
or  more  loyalty  than  he  had,  nor  was  tfaerer 
a  noble  lord  present  who  was  more  ready 
to  give  his  support  to  every  measure  caku* 
lated  to  maintain  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  his  crown  and  empire,  than  he  was ; 
but  the  times  were  critical,  and  required, 
indeed,  that  unanimity  which  was  so  much 
talked  of,  but  seemed  to  be  so  little  under- 
stood. Ministers  talked  of  the  necessity' 
of  being  united,  in  the  very  moment  that, 
their  own  conduct  was  an  example  of  the 
most  jarring  councils,  and  the  most  divided 
opinions ;  he  had  ever  conceived  that  deci- 
sion was  the  foundation,  the  solid  basis  of 
unanimity ;  could  the  present  ministry  say,, 
that  their  government  waa  decisive?  What* 
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was  their  government  ?  Who  could  de6ne 
their  system  ?  Who  would  be  hardy 
enough  to  say*  they  had  any  settled  plan  i 
Their  conduct  was  so  changeable,  and  so 
tameleon-like,  that  no  man  could  fix  upon 
its  colour.  Fatal  experience  had  shewn 
the  futility  of  their  late  policy :  America 
itared  them  in  the  face ;  it  shewed  the 
folly  of  ministers  in  a  rash,  a  ridiculous, 
an  extravagant,  a  mad  war,  in  which  it 
was  evident  success  was  unattainable,  and 
which»  instead  of  being  governed  by  a 
trise,  regular,  and  well  digested  plan,  like 
iheir  whole  conduct,  was  merely  a  chain 
of  expedients,  a  repetition  of  instances  of 
governing  and  dividmg,— of  that  wretched, 
that  abominable  policy,  the  divide  et  ini' 
pera  !    What  was  to  be  their  conduct  re- 

Sectiog  Ireland  ?  He  had  hoped  on  that 
ly  to  have  heard  a  plain  and  explicit  de- 
claration from  ministers,  of -some  settled 
mode  of  accommodating  the  sister  king- 
dom, of  meeting  her  complaints,  and  ap- 
plying an  efficient  remedy.  He  begged 
leave  to  remind  their  lordships,  that  the 
a&irs  of  Ireland  i^ere  come  to  a  crisis : 
that,  perhaps,  was  the  last  day  which  their 
lordships  would  have  to  debate  upon  the 
subject,  the  last  day  they  would  have  it  in 
their  power  to  consider  of  a  remedy,  the 
last'moment  they  would  have  to  talk  upon 
what  was  proper  to  be  done,  and  to  argue 
in  what  manner  to  apply  relief;  the  eyes 
of  the  Irish  parliament,  of  the  Irish  asso- 
ciations, o(  the  whole  country  of  Ireland, 
were  upon  their  lordships ;  they  had 
looked  for  that  day  with  the  most  anxious 
expectation,  and  they  would  be  governed 
altogether  by  the  debates  of  it.  What 
was  said  by  the  British  parliament  respect- 
ing Ireland,  would  determine  the  fate  of 
the  country ;  their  lordships  would  not 
again  hear  the  language  of  complaint  from 
Ireland ;  even  now,  the  Irish  applied  for 
relief  in  a  different  tone  from  what  they 
formerly  used ;  they  did  not  beg  it  as  a 
favour^  they  claimed  it  as  a  right.  Let 
their  lordships  turn  their  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  let 
them  reflect  on  the  crying  necessities,  the 
bankrupt  state  of  the  inhabitants,  and  let 
them  reflect  also  on  the  numbers  of  armed 
men  in  the  kingdom,  men  armed  under  as- 
aociations,  not  in  the  pay  of  government, 
not  even  recognized  by  government.  He 
had  lately  been  in  that  country,  and  he 
bad  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  authentic 
account  of  every  particular  respecting 
these  associations^  and,  as  near  as  he  could 
ascertain^  there  were  at  this  time  (that  was 
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about  three  weeks  ago,  when  be  was  nl 
Ireland)  42,000  men  in  arms;  if  be  was 
wrong,  the  noble  earl  in  his  eye  (lord 
Hillsborough)  would  set  him  right:  of 
these  4-2,000,  -nearly  25,000  wer^  as  well 
traihed  and  disciplined  as  our  militia,  after 
they  had  been  embodied  a  twclvemontb. 
He  had  talked  with  several  of  their  officers, 
and  he  had  enquired  into  the  original  mo- 
tive of  their  armine  themselves.  He  found 
at  first,  diey  did  it  under  the  idea  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  from  foreign  anemia ; 
they  had  written  to  government,  and  de-* 
sired  to  have  some  force  sent  into  the 
country  for  its  defence ;  government  had 
given  them  for  answer,  **  That  they 
could  not  spare  any  force,  and  that  they 
must  take  care  of  themselves."  They  had 
since  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  sanc- 
tion of  government;  but  the  chancellor  of 
Ireland,  (lord  Lifford)  and  lord  Annaly, 
the  chief  justice  of  the  King's-bench,  op- 
posed it  upon  the  true  and  legal  principle, 
that  such  a  circumstance,  as  men  levying 
war  in  Ireland  without  Uie  knowledge  or 
authority  of  parliament,  was  contrary  to 
the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
and  that,  uierefore,  however  wortliy  the 
motive  of  their  taking  up  arms,  and  com- 
mendahle  their  good  conduct  and  regular 
discipline;  however  they  might  approve 
both  as  individuals,  they  could  not,  as 
lawyers,  give  it  their  ajmrobation,  neither 
could  it  be  recognizea  by  government, 
without  warranting  a  breach  of  the  consti- 
tution. His  lordship  enlarged  consider* 
ably  on  this  point,  and  called  upon  govern^ 
ment  to  avow  their  principles,  if  wis  waa 
their  doctrine,  declaring,  that  if  the  same 
fear  had  taken  place  m  Worcestershire, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  though  an  inland 
country,  might  nevertheless  be  afraid  of 
the  enemy,  and  if  government  had  in  like 
manner  sent  them  word,  that  **  they  must 
take  care  of  themselves,*'  and  they  had 
come  to  him,  (though  it  was  most  probable 
(hey  would  call  on  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  county)  and  asked  him  whether  they 
should  associate  and  arm  themselves,  he 
certainly  should  have  told  them  <«  no ;  it 
is  contrary  to  the  constitution.''  His  lord-r 
ship  took  notice  ako  of  what  had  been 
said  both  in  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
and  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  who 
moved  the  Address,  relative  to  the  zeal  of 
those  who  raised  new  regiments,  and  had 
subscribed  for  the  assistance*  of  govern- 
ment, and  said,  he  doubted  notUie  ex« 
ample  would  have  been  less  particular  and 
less  confined;    but   that   such  was   tiia 
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wretcWd  condition  of  this  kingdom,  and 
that  of  Ireland,  that  the  inhabitants  had 
little   to  give:    the  county  in  which  he 
Uved  was  as  loyal  and  as  ready  to  subscribe 
for.  the'  defence  of  his  Majesty  from  the 
attacks  of  his  enemies -as  any  other,  but 
nec^essity  had  pervaded  the  whole  king- 
dom ^  from  a  rich,  a  flourishing,,  a  com- 
merciai.  people,    we  were  of  a   sudden 
changed  to  a  disgraced,  a  ruined,  a  bank- 
rupt nation ;  a  circumstance  which  he  im- 
puted solely  to  the  irresolute,  the  weak, 
and  the  pusillanimous,  conduct  of  admini- 
atratioii.      In  times  like  the  present,  wis- 
dom and  vigour  ought  to  be  the  leading 
characteristics  of  government;    not  the 
word  vigour  but  the  reality ;  temporizing 
would  do  no  longer ;  the  people  in  general, 
as  well  those  of  £ngland  as  of  Ireland, 
expected  a  decisive  administration,  not  an 
administration  of  jobs  and^jugglers ;   they 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  changing  the 
balls,  and  putting  out  this  man  merely  tq 
take  in   that;  it  was  not  enough  that  a 
noble    viscount,  lately  come  into  office, 
was  to  tell  them,  *<  true,  I  told  you  a  year 
ago  that  I  thought  Spain  would  not  break 
Vrith  you,  but  I  knew  at  that  time  of  a 
French  faction  in  the   Spanish  cabinet, 
though  1  never  mentioned  it."     A  noble 
lord  whom  he  saw  present  had  gone  out 
(earl  Gower^.     Why?    Was   it  not  be- 
cause the  noole  lord  could  not  get  admi- 
nistration to  meet  his  wishes,  and  come  to 
some  fixed  rule  of  conduct?  And  yet  the 
noble  lord  would  not  vote  or  speak  against 
administration ;  his  noble  mind  would  not 
let  him  distress  those  whose  company  he  had 
quitted  firom  his  disapprobation  of  their 
conduct.  Administration  was  to  the  world 
the  best  instance  of  its  own  want  of  firm- 
ness.    It  was  a  rope  of  sand,  crumbling 
away  day  by  day,  till  it  came  to  nothing. 
Indeed,  there  was  one  advantage  gained 
to  the  public,  by  the  appointment  of  ti\e 
noble  lord  in  the  green  ribbon  to  the  post 
of  secretary  of  state,  because  he  hoped  it 
would  so  far  answer  the  meaning  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  noble  mar- 
quis, that  it  would  give  the  public  new 
councils ;  he  meant,  he  said,  the  councils 
of  an  old,  a  noble,  and  learned  lord,  whom 
)ie  had,  from  his  childhood,  been  taught 
to  reverence  and  admire,  and  to  regard  as 
the  oracle  of  wisdom.  He  hoped  the  noble 
viscount's  being  appointed  in  times  so  cri- 
tical as  th^  present,  to  a  post  of  the  first 
importance,   would,  among  other  advan- 
tages to  the  kingdom,  be  attended  with  this 
essential  one,  that  boj  w  weU  as  tb^  rest 


of  their  lordships,  would  have  the  b^efit 
of  the  opinions  and  advice  of  the  ndblo 
and  learned  lord  to  whom  he  had  just  al« 
luded  in  that  House,  where  he  could  not 
but  think  they  were  most  proper  to  be 
given,  and  where  he  should  always  be 
happy  to  hear  them.  He  begged  the 
noble  viscount,  anfl  all  their  lordships,  to 
remember  that  the  crisis  of  affairs  was  such 
that  it  demanded  fair,  open,  and  avowed 
council,  no  whispering,  no  whiffling,  no 
skulking, opinions,  no. opinions  delivered  in 
the  closet,  and  disavowed  elsewhere :  the 
parliament  was  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  and  in  the  parliament  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  one  of  their  lordships  to 
speak  openly  and  ingenuously :  it  was  not 
a  day  for  disingenuity,  nor  the  hour  when 
dissimulation  could  be  practised,  without 
immediately  entailing  that  disgrace  on 
those  who  attempted. it,  which  ought  ever 
to  be  .their  punijshment,  and  which  they 
very  rarely  escaped ;  it  was  a  time  for 
speaking  out  plainly  and  honestly.  For 
his  part,  he  spoke  from  his  heart ;  he  spoke 
for  the  people  of  England,  the  people  at 
their  lordships'  bar:  he  trusted  their  lord* 
ships  would  give  him  credit  for  his  sin- 
cerity, and  believe  that  he  was  not  in- 
terested in  what  he  said  by  any  pecuniary 
motives.  His  wishes  were  to  preserve  his 
country.  It  was  true  he  had  a  place,  and 
perhaps  he  should  not  very  long  hold  it. 

His  lordship  proceeded:  The  noble 
lords  smile  at  what  1  say,  let  them  turn 
their  eyes  on  their  own  pusillanimity^ 
their  own  weak,  ill-judged,  and  wretched 
measures,  and  then  let  them  declare  in 
their  consciences  which  is  most  fitly  the 
object  of  contempt,  my  thus  openly  and 
unreservedly  speaking  my  real  sentiments 
in  parliament,  without  regard  to  any  per- 
sonal considerations  whatever,  excepting 
only  my  situation  as  an  Englishman,  ray 
duty  as  a  lord  of  parliament,  my  duty  to 
my  king,  and  my  duty  to  my  country, 
which  are  indeed  with  me,  and  which 
ought  to  be  with  your  lordships,  above  all 
considen^tions ;  or  their  consenting  in  a 
moment  of  public  difficulty- and  danger, 
like  the  present,  to  pocket  the  wages  of 
prostitution,  and  to  sit  either  in  sullen  si- 
lence, or  what  in  my  idea  is  still  more  cri- 
minal, to  rise  and  palliate  the  calamitous 
and  disgraceful  situation  of  the  British  em- 
pire, endeavouring  with  art  and  collusion 
to  avert  the  eyes  of  the  nation  from  tlie 
threatening  cloud  now  hanging  over  our 
heads^  and  so  near  bursting,  that  it  be- 
hoves us  to  prepare  how  to  m^t  the  coo^'* 
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lig  sComi.  My  lords,  it  u  our  hitesrait  to  | 
come  directly  to  a  satisfkctory  compromiie 
with  Ireland.  Cast  your  eyes  for  a  mo- 
Ment  OD  the  slate  of  the  British  empire : 
America,  the  vast  coDtinent  of  America, 
and  an  Hs  various  advantages  to  us,  as  a 
eommercial  and  maritime  people,  lost,  for 
ever  lost  to  Great  Britain :  the  West  India 
islands  abandoned ;  and  Ireland  ready  to 
part  from  us.  Ireland,  my  lords,  is  armed 
«— and  what  is  her  language  ?    <<  Give  us 

/  a  free  trade;'*  and  not  only  that,  my 
l^rds,  but  they  add  something  more,  **  and 
give  us^the  free  constitution  of  England, 
luch  as  it  was  originally,  such  as  we  hope 
k  now  continues  and  will  remain,  the  best 
calculated  of  any  in  the  known  world  fbr 
Ae  preservation  of  freedom.'*  This  lan- 
^age,  my  lords,  is  not  the  language  of  an 
idle  mob,  it  is  the  loud  voice  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  who  thunders  it  in 
Vour  ears,  and  who  will  be  heard.  Par- 
nament  itself  says—government  there,  my 
lords,  as  well  as  here,  has  a  majority  at 
<;ommand,  but  that  majority  dare  not  dis- 
lient  from  the  popular  opinion  in  this  par- 
ticular; it  is  therefore  the  unanimous 
voice  of  parliament,  and  through  them  of 
all  Ireland,  that  nothing  less  than  a  free 
trade  will  content  them,  .and  that  they 
will  have  it.    The  associations,  though, 

.  «s  I  mentioned,  originally  armed  for  the 
defence  of  their  country  against  foreign 
foes,  within  these  two  months  have  de- 
dared  that  they  would  also  hold  their  arms 
ready  to  be  turned  against  domestic  ene- 
mies. They  are  now,  at  least  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  disciplined,  and  have  not 
only  received  the  thanks  of  their  counties, 
but  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  of 
lAie  lord  lieutenant,  in  whose  printed 
apeech  you  will  find  those  thanks.  Lay 
these  matters,  my  lords,  to  your  minds ; 
consider  also  that  these  Irish  associations 
are  the  Whigs  of  Ireland,  men  who  detest 
tyranny,  and  execrate  despotism;  men 
who  consider  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance  as  the  sbvish  doctrine  enforced 
only  by  tyrants,  and  which  none  but 
beings  lost  to  every  sense  of  manly  feel- 
ing, and  unworthy  to  enjoy  the  biasings 
of  freedom,  would  submit  to.  They  com- 
plain, m^  lords,  of  oppression ;  oppression 
Dsa  had  its  efiect,  and  they  are  plunged 
into  despair  from  the  penury  whicn  it  nas 
entailed  on  them;  they  can  bear  it  no 
longer,  and  they  are  ready  to  change 
their  task-masters.  Let  me  also,  mv 
'  lords,  recite  to  you  an  expression-  which 
I  heard  from  a  g^ntlemaa.  m  the  Iridi 
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Hooae  of  Cobomos,  and  whidb  stmek  mm 
varr  fi>rcibly.  Talking  of -the  situatMNi  of 
beland,  her  neeosoidas,  and  her  just  rigbl% 
^  We  have.  Sir,  saTd  hie,  (addraaaing  hmi- 
self  to  the  Speaker)  our  back  toward* 
England,  and  our  face  towards  Amenoa^" 
My  lords,  this  conveys  a  sti«Dg  impraai 
rion  not  only  of  the  present  temper  of 
Ireland,  but  of  what  may  be  her  fatmrn 
views.  It  is  worth  while,  surely,  to  poa 
the  matter  out  of  doubt ;  meet  the  dM» 
culty  like  moi,  declare  what  relief  Toia 
will  give  the  sister  kingdom,  tmd  eade^ 
vour  to  regain  her  confidence  and  her  ee« 
teem.  Give  her  a  free  trade,  let  na  1»> 
cal  interest  curb  your  generosity ;  be  Hbe* 
ral  with  a  good  grace,  unload  her  pensioH 
list,  lighten  her  burthen,  and  etiable  her 
to  assist  you,  not  in  ministerial  jobs,  nea 
in  granting  convenient  sinecures  to  bms 
wlm  have  not  done  their  country  public  set^ 
vice,  but  in  great  essential  poiata  andl 
consklerations  of  a  government  vmt^ 
conducted,  and  founded  on  true  coestilii* 
tional  principles.  Remember,  my  lorda^ 
every  advantage  you  give  to  Ireland^  wiii 
be  a  double  advantage  to  England;  omi 
her  ports,  let  them  be  filled  with  shippng^ 
think  of  the  benefits  your  manae  will  de* 
rive  from  it.  Ireland  at  this  hour  regerda 
the  government  of  this  country  as  fond  of 
oppressing  her,  and  unwilling  to  give  bet 
freedom.  She  wishes  for  a  Whig  admi* 
nistration,  and  expects  relief  solely  finom 
the  establishment  of  measures  founded  m 
Whiggism.  Do  not,  my  lords,  in  tiasag 
like  the  present,  rely  on  prerogative  doe> 
trines,  or  think  their  influence  of  uxf 
avail.  The  licentiousness  of  die  pinas 
may  teach  you  how  much  prerogative  idlees 
are  despised  and  exploded ;  every  newa* 
paper  teems  with  libels  on  the  King  »  mi* 
nista^s,  which  now  pass  as  aoatters  of 
course,  and  are  multiplied  in  number,  mtA 
aggravated  in  <)ttality,  beyond  all  exaniple. 
In  a  word,  my  lords,  government  must 
renovate  her  system  before  these  will  be 
grounds  for  hope  of  better  prospects,  the 
general  relaxation  of  manners  BMWt  be 
ccHrrected,  authority  must  shew  her  fiMe 
ag«n,  and  due  subordlkuuioa  must  be  ie« 
stored. 

His  lordship,  in  the  course  of  bis  speedi, 
adverted  to  almost-  every  tepie  tint  had 
the  least  reference  to  the  preseet  sitoa* 
tion  of  our  afiaivt*  He  discussed  the  na- 
ture and  customs  of  war,  applymg  theas 
to  the  conduct  of  our  American  war,  and 
said  a  nation  might  shew  its  aoagoanianlf 
by  i(s  humaoe  aad  gaaeroaa  fiMrbtagriMt 
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cfonidties^ts  »uoh  as  ito  m\)weMr  and  ks  ] 
power  by  conqueet ;  that  toe  French  had 
IB  the  coiurae^of  the  laat  campaign  behaved 
with  a  degree  of  eingular  generosity  and 
bonanitj.  He  took  occasion  also  to  say^ 
thai  he  wished  every  possible  success  to 
^vevnment,  but  he  wished  government 
would  adopt  such  a  line  of  conduct  as 
should  ment  the  8up]>ort  of  all  men.  He 
had  for  the  seven  years  he  had  been  in 
parliament  given  them  his  support;  he 
was  free  to  correct  past  errors,  not  that  he 
neaoit  to  retract  any  of  his  arguments  re- 
apeotiog  the  legislative  rights  of  Great 
witain  over  America.  He  still  remained 
firmly  pf  the  same  opinion,  but  as  he  was 
convmced  by  experience  of  the  improba- 
bility of  attaifitDg  the  desired  end  of  the 
war,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  absurd  to 
puisstte  so  expensive  a  measure  farther. 

The  Earl  of  Hillsborough  said,  he  was 
much  surprised  to  hear  Uie  noble  lord, 
who  spoke  last,  give  so  exaggerated  an  ac- 
count of  the  situation  of  airairs  in  Ireland. 
He  had  been  in  thaA.  kingdom  as  well  as 
the  noble  lord,  and  he  believed  more  re- 
cently ;  and  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
any  of  tliose  forerunners  of  tumult,  sedi- 
tion, or  revolt,  which  had  been  So  strongly 
described  by  the  noble  lord ;  he  was  satis- 
fied the  caae  was  exactly  the  reverse ;  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  not  only  loyal 
but  a&ctionate :  and  that  it  was  as  abhor- 
rent to  their  principles,  as  itjv^  alien  to 
their  hearts  and  inclinations,  to  employ 
those  arms,  which  .were  put  into,  their 
bands  for  their  safety,  protection,  and  self- 
defence,  in  endeavouring  to  dissolve  the 
.ancient  and  constitutional  connection,  by 
which  both  kingdoms  were  knit  together. 
It  was  true,  the  situation  of  Ireland  was, 
to  the  last  degree,  miserable  and  distress* 
ed*  The  people  were  starving  and  unem- 
|^yed»  and  measures  of  relief  were  become 
fii^hly  necessary.  It  behoved  their  lord- 
ahips  too,  as  one  of  the  branches  <^  the  ]e« 
fishture,  to  co-operate  with  his  M^esty 
and  the  other  House,  in  giving  effectual 
relief,  not  from  any  motives  of  compulsion 
or  threat,  such  at  had  been  hdd  out  by 
the  noble  lord,  but  upon  solid  and  sub* 
^tantial  grounds  of  good  policy,  and  mu- 
tual benefit,  further  cemented  by  affection 
and  kindness;  for  whatever  measures 
would  afford  effectual  ancl  permanent  relief 
to  Ireland,  would  most  essentially  serve 
this  eoudtry.  He  was  nearly  connected 
widi  that  kragdom.  He  had  passed  a  con- 
siderable pftrt  of  his  life  there;  and  he 
bad  0th0r  jreaMM  irJuch  might  b9  a«pposed 


te  influenoe  him  in  its  fiivour,  to  the  fidl 
as  strong  as  those  which  liad  probably 
urged  the  noble  lord  to  make  the  warn 
and  pathetic  representations,  relative  ta 
the  state  of  that  country,  which  he  had ; 
but  he  spoke  now  as  an  Englishman^ 
anxious  for  the  interests  of  his  country  ; 
and  he  protested,  that  he  did  not  know  « 
single  measure  of  relief,  which  could  be 
prudently  given  to  Ireland,  that  would  not 
prove  equally  beneficial  to  England;  nor. 
an}^  degree  of  prosperity  or  depressioA- 
which  England  felt,  that  Ireland  would 
not  feel,  sooner  or  later.  England  and 
Ireland  stood*  in  the  exact  relation  of  two 
sisters,  whose  fate  and  fortunes  were  built 
on  the  same  foundation;  and  he  was  the. 
best  friend  to  both  countries  who  pointed 
out  that  relation,  and  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote union  and  ^ood-will;  because  so 
long  as  they  remained  united  in  inteceat 
and  affection,  they  would  be  able  to  resist 
imd  defeat  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of 
their  most  formidable  and  inveterate  ene- 
mies. 

The  noble  lord  had  talked  in  a  very  vio« 
lent  and  extraordinary  strain  indeed,  of 
ministers  hiding  and  skulking  behind  the 
throne,  in  order  to  screen  themselves  from 
responsibility.  He  had  accepted  iin  offiee. 
of  great  trust  that  morning;  he  had  ee-. 
ceived  the  seals,  and  he  begged  the  noUe 
lord  would  not  include  him,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  those,  who  wanted  to  hide  or 
skulk,  for  he  was  determined  to  do  nei- 
ther. The  noble  lord  had  dwelt  much  on 
the  presumed  irresolution,  and  the  con- 
stant fluctuation  which  prevailed  in  our 
counsels ;  in  this  particular  likewise,  he 
assured  the  noble  lord,  that  the  charge^ 
whether  true  or  false,  should  not  he  ap- 
plicable to  him  in  his  new  situation.  lie 
would  declare  his  mind  candidly  and  fairljr* 
and  support  his  opinioi\  with  firmness  i» 
that  House,  and  in  every  other  place 
where  it  might  be  his  duty,  or  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  give  it.  The  noble  lord  had 
talked  much  of  controul,  invisible  influ- 
ence, and  the  imbecility  of  ministers ;  in 
short,  though  they  had  the  will,  they  were 
not  armed  with  the  means  of  carrying  the 
measures  which  they  approved  of  inte 
execution.  He  for  his  part,  doubted 
mudi  the  assertion,  but  grantinj^  it  to  be 
true,  he  had  taken  every  precaution  in  hit 
power  to  explain  himselt  on  the  subjectf 
before  he  accepted  of  the  seals.  He  was 
called  by  his  sovereign,  from  a  private  si- 
tuation, to  assist  in  his  councils.  He  had 
fbrmad  bis  opimonSi  as  an  object  of  lead* 
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ing  consequence^  respecting  the  state  of  | 
Ireland.  He  had  imparted  his  thoughts, 
his  motives,  and  intended  conduct,  to 
those  wit k  whom  he  was  to  act ;  and  upon 
the  idea  of  a  fuJl  con6rmation,  and  support 
of  the  crown  and  its  servants,  he  consent- 
ed to  come  into  office.  He  wished  not  to 
be  understood.,  as  dictating  any  mea- 
sures, or  pledging  himself  for  the  resuJt ; 
what  he  meant  was  merely  this;  that 
8bch  and  such  were  hif;  opinions,  that  they 
were  approved  of,  and  that  he  would  wait 
with  anxious  suspence,  and  cheerfully 
abide  the  event,  and. in  common  with  the 
rest  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  submit  to 
the  sense  of  parliament ;  but  if  on  the 
other  hand,  as  suggested  as  a  general 
diarge  against  government,  that  the  con- 
ditions on  which  he  came  into  place  should 
be  violated  or  departed  from,  or  that  a 
perfect  good  faith  should  not  be  preserved ; 
the  same  motives  which  induced  him  to 
accept  of  the  seals,  would  point  out  to 
him  the  propriety  of  retiring  again  into  a 
private  station ;  when  the  end  for  which 
ne  lefl  it  was  no  longer  attainable,  or  in 
other  words,  when  it  would  not  be  in  his 
power  to  serve  his  country. 

The  noble  lord  had  dwelt  on  the  fixed 
determination  of  Ireland,  not  to  accept  of 
any  concession  or  relief  short  of  a  free 
trade ;  and  had  quoted  the  address  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  to  shew  it  was  the  united 
sense  of  the  people.  He  acknowledged  the 
fact  to  be  true  as  a  general  position  ;  but 
this  he  could  say,  that  he  had  many  ex- 
press conversations  with  persons  of  the 
nrst  rank,  abilities,  and  influence  in  that 
country,  and  could  never  learn  from  them, 
what  positive  or  specific  notions  they  an- 
nexed to  the  idea.  If  a  free  trade  meant 
an  equal  trade,  he  was  as  ready  to  grant 
Ireland,  as  far  as  it  depended  upon  his 
voice,  a  free  trade,  as  any  man  in  either 
kingdom.  It  must  mean  that,  or  nothing ; 
or  a  total  separation  from  this  country. 

The  noble  lord  had  urged  with  great 
warmth,  and  with  those  commanding  abi- 
lities which  he  so  eminently  possesses,  the 
language  used  in  both  Houses  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  disclaiming  any  connection  or 
dependence  on  this  country.  He  could 
not  undertake  for  the  particular  opinions 
of  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  nor  say  what 
Blight  or  might  not  have  fallen  in  the  heat 
•f  debate^  but  this  he  could  affirm,  that 
saying  Ireland  was  a  distinct  kingdom,  go- 
verned by  the  same  sovereign,  and  in 
ivery  other  political  sense  unconnected 
^itfi  this,  was  not  constitutiopal  language 
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legally  true,  because  there  was  a  few  atii 
subsisting  passed  in  the  reign  of  Heiity  S, 
which  expressly  enacts-,  that  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland  shaH  be  for  ever  annexed  to 
that  oi  England,  which  in  other  wonk 
iniports  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  coo* 
stitutes  part  of  the  dominion  of  the  crown 
and  realm  of  England. 

The  noble  lora  imputed  it  as  a  fault  io 
administration,  to  permit  the  Irish  to  asso- 
ciate, and  attributes  the  present  spirit 
which  has  manifested  itself  in  that  king- 
dom, to  the  permission  alluded  to ;  and  h«i 
strengthened  this  part  of  his  detail,  with 
particular  facts  expressive  of  the  conduct 
of  tlie  associators,  their  motives  for  asso- 
ciating, and  their  ultimate  resolatioii» '  in 
case  this  country  should  refuse  to  grant 
them  a  free  trade.  In  every  one  instanoey 
he  believed  his  lordship  was  mistaken ;  the; 
truth  was,  that  the  associations  were  en- 
tered into  merely  on  motives  of  self  m'o- 
tection.  Several  towns  and  districts,  Bd- 
fast  and  one  or  two  others  in  particular, 
applied  to  the  lord  lieutenant^  soon  after 
the  delivery  of  the  French  rescript,  for 
troops,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the 
sudden  predatory  invasions  and  landiqgs 
of  the  American  and  French  privateers. 
The  former  had  kept  up  a  continual  alarm 
along  the  coast,  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding summers.  The  lord  lieutenant 
transmitted  those  s^lications  to  England, 
and  the  answer  returned  by  his  Majesty^t 
servants  here  was,  that  it  would  be  "ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  spare  any  ti^dops 
from  this  kingdom;  that  if  they  were 
spared,  the  general  defence  of  the  empire 
must  suffisr,  and  that  it  would  materially 
afiect  our  active  operations  abroad;  and 
recommending  to  the  people  who  were 
most  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  predatory 
invasion,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  sea 
coasts,  to  arm  themselves  for  their  own 
protection.  This  was  the  cause  which 
originaUy  brought  the  military  associations 
into  being,  and  he  was  persuaded,  still  kept 
them  together.  The  noble  lord  said,  that 
the  associators  were  Whigs  and  Protes- 
ts ts;  he  acknowledged  it,  and  the  ap|^ei- 
lation  had  done  them  honour.  They  had 
proved  themselves  to  be  constitutional 
Whigs,  eyer  ready  to  support  the  jittt 
rights  of  the  crowi^,  and  their  own  liberties. 
They  were  doing  so  at  the  instant  he  was 
speaking.  They  were  full  of  loyalty  to- 
wards the  prinoe  on  the  throne ;  they  re- 
spected and  revered  Great  Britain ;  the 
enemies  of  the  \aiter  were  their  enemies^ 
and  ^e  formidable  state  of  defence  i|n4 
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preparatioit  tbat  country  was  in,  and  its 
firm  resolution  to  resist  the  open  menaces 
or  secret  machinations  of  a  foreign  enemy, 
proved  in  the  fullest  extent,  that  they  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  dear  and  va- 
luable to  them  in  the  common  cause  they 
were  engaged  in  with  the  sister  kingdom ; 
their  arms  were  pointed  against  the  ambi- 
tious attempts  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
not  in  meditating  an  act  of  political  sui- 
cide on  themselves ;  or  one,  which  if  the 
noble  lord's  assertions  were  well  founded, 
would  be  fraught  with  ingratitude,  as  well 
as  folly.  Ireland  could  subsist  really  and 
truly  nree  and  independent  no  longer  than 
she  was  connected  with  England ;  and  he 
was  perfectly  persuaded,  that  a  second 
opinion  was  not  entertained  by  the  Irish 
on  the  subject. 

The  noble  marcjuis  who  moved  the 
Amendment  had  jpomted  out  the  fatal  con- 
seqoencea  of  the  measures  which  had  been 
adopted  soon  after  the  accession  of  his 
present  Majesty,  and  had  contrasted  this 
representation  with  the  degree  of  power 
and  pre-eminence  in  which  this  country 
stood  at  the  period  alluded  to.  It  was  a 
parliamentary  language  he  was  little  ac- 
customed to  hear,  and  therefore  confessed, 
that  he  heard  it  with  no  less  astonishment 
than  indignation.  Taken  in  the  light  in 
which  it  appeared,  and  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  apparently  intended,  ne  could 
not  avoid  saying,  that  they  were  senti- 
ments extremely  unbecommg  the  noble 
lord  who  delivered  them,  as  well  as  the 
dignity  of  that  House:  as  the  noble  vis- 
count had  well  observed,  they  were  replete 
with  invective,  and  were  a  kind  of  libel  on 
governmenL  They  contained  misrepre- 
sentations, and  led  directly  to  the  attribut- 
ing to  the  present  administration,  what  if 
true  was  imputable  to  every  other,  since 
the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty ;  for 
he  did  not  know  one  which  had  not  some- 
thing to  do  with  America.  It  plainly 
proved,  that  if  the  measures  were  wrong, 
each  succefflive  administration  was  liable 
to  share  a  proportionable  part  of  the  blame. 
The  Amendment  recommended  new  coun- 
sels, and  new  counsellors.  The  counsels 
in  the  instance  alluded  to  were  professedly 
the  same,  as  to  the  great  outline  in  respect 
of  asserting  and  maintaining  the  legislative 
rights  of  the  British  parliament  over  Ame- 
rica; and  as  to  new  counsels,  he  did 
«>t  see  one  noble  lord  present,  who  had 
tioi  been  in  some  one  of  the  administra- 
^008,  on  which  the  noble  marquis  .had 
fUMaed .  an   indispriiaioate  Cjsnsure ; .  for 


which  reason,  till  either  their  lordshipa 
came  to  a  vote,  declaring  that  they  disap- 
proved of  the  measures  they  themselves 
while  in  office  had  r^pectively  supported, 
or  till  some  men,  or  description  of  men, 
should  arise,  who  had  not  been  tried,  he 
saw  no  reason  sufficient  to  induce  the 
crown  to  change  its  present  servants.  For 
his  part,  he  had  entered  into  office  with 
some  reluctance;  and  he  should  quit  it 
with  pleasure,  if  he  could  be  persuaded 
that  his  resignation  would  be  the  means  of 
introducing  a  set  of  men  into  power,  who 
were  likely  to  extricate  the  nation  out  of 
its  present  difficulties :  but  till  he  was  con- 
vinced, that  this  would  be  the  event  of  a 
change  of  system,  and  a  change  of  men, 
he  must  continue  to  be  determined  by 
those  opinions  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
sole  rule  of  his  actions,  and  had  uniformly 
prescribed  to  him  the  line  of  political  con- 
duct which  he  pursued.  He  had  been 
educated  in  Whig  principles,  he  had  for 
many  years  acted  with  the  Whigs,  and  he 
could  fairly  declare,  that  he  had  never  yet 
deviated  in  a  single  instance  from  what  he 
deemed  the  principles  of  sound  Whiggism. 
Such  being  his  motives,  his  objects,  and 
opinions,  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
Amendment,  and  was  ready  to  concur  in 
the  Address  moved  by  the  noble  earU 

Lord  Lifttelton  rose,  and  called  upon 
the  noble  earl  who  spoke  last,  to  exptain 
what  he  meant  by  the  distinction  made  by 
him  between  a  free  trade  and  an  equal 
trade.  Did  the  noble  earl  mean  this :  that 
the  customs,  taxes,  and  excises  now  paid 
in  England,  should  be  paid  in  Ireland,  and 
the  benefits  and  burthens  which  came 
mixed  to  the  people  of  England,  should 
come  in  the  same  manner  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  that  the  whole  of  our  debts,  esta- 
blishments, commerce,  &c,  should  be 
equalized,  or  borne,  or  enjoyed,  in  a  pro* 
portionate  share  ?  Without  some  explana- 
tion of  this  kind,  tfie .  apparent  candour, 
firmness,  and  avowed  responsibility  of  the 
noble  earl,  amounted  to  just  nothing;  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  be  held  in  an 
equal  degree  of  suspence,  as  if  the  noble 
earl  had  remained  totally  silent  on  the 
subject.  They  would  be  in  the  dark  at 
much  as  ever,  and  would  have  nothing  to 
depend  upon  but  general  promises,  con- 
veyed in  ambiguous  and  unexplained 
terms. 

The  noble  earl  had  quarrelled  with  the 
words  **  free  trade,'*  as  conveying  no  spe* 
cific  meaning.  His  lordship  had  even 
go|ie  fartb^.;  for  he  said,  the  very  peopl* 
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the  teim,  4id  aot  aMtt  to  imh 
denttnd  it  theuMebei.  Far  kis  jMrt,  be 
tbougbt  the  -words  wove  as  ^sfimtd  as  it 
was  possible  for  aay  language  to  oanvejr ; 
a  free  unlimited  and  unoootPOi^ed  trade 
with  «ay  nation  under  the  sun  who  chose 
or  thought  fit  to  trade  with  then.  What, 
OQ  the  other  hand,  was  the  noble  kwd's 
phrase,  an  <<  equal  trade?'*  If  am  equal 
trade,  in  his  lordiafaip's  sense,  meant  a  nree 
,  trade,  he  could  easily  understand  it ;  but 
if  an  equal  trade  imported  a  system  or 
code  of  trade  laws,  it  was  the  esoat  inde- 
finite expression  that  could  be  conoeired. 

But  supposing  he  was  to  argue  on  this 
phrase,  on  the  presumption  thttt  it  meant 
an  equality  of  taxes,  how^asthis^qualitT 
to  be  fixed  >  Not,  surely,  by  the  Britisb 
parliaoMnt  ?  that  was  a  stretch  of  power 
or  dominion  which  had  hithecto  remained 
unasserted.  Was  it  to  be  by  the  Irish 
parliament  ?  that  would  strike  at  the  so^ 
posed  doflsinion  of  this  country ;  or  were 
Doth  kingdoms  to  treat  upon  equal  terms  ? 
In  this  event,  again,  the  supreme  dorai* 
nion  of  England  wonl^  be  equally  affiMted 
as  in  the  preceding  instance ;  for  it  would 
be  preposterous  to  say,  that  the  relatioB 
of  superior  and  inferior  can  for  a  asoas^nt 
subsist  between  two  parts  of  the  same  em- 
pire when  thev  come  to  treat  upon  equal 
terms,  and  claim  and  assert  iadepenaent 
and  uncontnoulable  rights. 

But,  putting  the  first  supposition  out  of 
the  question,  that  it  is  not  intended  that 
llie  parliamoit  of  Great  Britain  shall  in* 
teriere  with  the  introduction  of  taxes  into 
Ireland,  will  not  the  following  considera* 
tions  immediately  occur,  wkidi  arise  from 
the  internal  state  of  Irdand,  and  the  temper 
and  disposition  of  the  people  there  at  pre- 
sent ?  Are  the  people  in  a  condition  to 
pay  the  heavy  taxes  now  levied  in  Eng- 
land? or  if  they  were,  is  it  not  tbeJMt 
stage  of  political  folly  to  presume,  that 
diey  will  encumber  themselves  with  a  por- 
tion of  our  debts,  and  load  themselves  with 
enormous  taxes,  if  they  lock  upon  them- 
selves free,  equal  and  independent  ?  Suck 
an  expectation  is  to  the  last  degree  io^o- 
bable  and  absurd;  die. only  measure  now 
left,  in  his  opinion,  was  to  come  to  a  direct 
vote  on  the  subiect,  and  grant  Ireland  a 
hee  trade.  Such  an  act  would  have  every 
appearance  of  generosity,  and  would  be 
only  parting  from,  with  a  good  i^race, 
what  we  were  not  able  to  retain  in  any 
other  manner.  This  was  the  last  ro(nnent 
probably  we  should  have  to  grant  it,  and 
m%  ought  not  to  10  a^p  die  opportunity. 


^la$m4»glmJk 


It  mm  tfua»  Emi^tmi  baimaesic 
right  la  Isade  to  terWoaioaaB 
deaoiei^  to  which  Irohmd  had  nata  i 
of  prctoape  <  but  what  of  that  ?  Itdai^if 
exdndad  Ibom  tradii^  with  the  Bfiiyi 
coloaias^  would  aMst  assuredly  akm  ap 
her  parte  and  hai^Naii«  againat  ike  wffepls 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  thus  we  akoiMd  lose 
mora  by  our  ill-humour  thsR  we  rmM 
possibly  aain.  Ireland  would  soap  eata* 
biiah  rivuu  manufaciares  to  ^ooe  o€  Bd* 
tain ;  she  would  opea  a  tirade  with  Ibraiaa 
powers,  and  we  enould  not  «a)y  leae  Om 
benefit  of  the  Ir»h  oomnaroe,  .k«t  we 
should  do  worse,  by  throwii^  ic  snAo  te 
hands  of  straqgeis,  and  after  the  c— ch 
Stan  of  ike  war,  into  those  of  o«ir  pveacat 
eneniea.  His  lordship  cpoclwdedl  with 
pressing  the  noble  ear)  to  an  ascpkuuAisa 
of  the  meaning  he  toeaat  to  afia  to  the 
words  ^  an  ec^  trade^*'  aa  ootradirtiD> 
guished  to  a  me  trade,  beoause  any  tkoi^ 
short  of  what  ha  had  now  aaacribed  to  ka 
a  ft«a  trade  in  the  acceptation  of  tbe  Ink 
nation,  he  was  persuaded,  would  be  it< 
jected  with  contanpt  and  indigaatmi. 

The  fiarl  of  HiUtkormmk  replied,  iJm 
he  thought  he  had  sufficiently  explained 
his  meaning,  by  the  words  <*  a^pual  trade** 
and  <<  equu  advantages.''  Aa  ii  wes  the 
most  equitaUe  mode  of  acoonsmodatiag 
the  daims,  adjusting  the  rights,  and  oonaa- 
lidating  the  interests  of  ^th  kinKdomst 
and  as  he  had  every  well-lbundra  iiop^ 
that  such  a  measure  would  be  perfectly 
acceptable  to  the  Irish  nation,  he  liMnight 
it  was  very  unnecessary  to  eater  iatlher 
into  explanation  or  detail ;  neither  was  the 
present  a  proper  tiaifik  A  genend  tecoas* 
mendation  came  firom  the  throne  to  the 
Britidi  parliament,  to  take  atoo  conaidera- 
tion  the  affiurs  of  Ireland ;  the  proper  ques- 
tion consequently  before  their  lepdihim 
was.  Will  you  or  will  you  not  consider  or 
enquire  into  the  present  stato  of  Ireland! 
not  about  what  you  mean  to  do,  before  yea 
know  the  nature  of  the  diseaae.  It  was 
impossible  to  point  out  the  specific  aiea> 
sures  which  might  be  proper  to  be  por^ 
sued  in  the  course  of  tais  Muportant  bad- 
ness* The  position  he  had  takes  iha 
lilMity  to  lay  down,  thov^  genetai  in 
terms,  was  sufficiently  specific  m  iu  natere. 
It  was  a  grant  or  consent  that  Irelaad 
should  have  an  equal  trade.  The  coiid^ 
tions,  or  mock  by  which  this  equality  was 
to  be  carried  into  execution,  waa  aaetheiv 
and  a  very  diierent  point,  and  fernaed  no 

Kt  whatever  of  the  present  subject  of  de« 
e*    A«  to  tko  fttiorialinoi  and  ikm 
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dfigiD^  he  Bifftf  heard  tiMM;affini|  had  bMn  I 
pot  bj  govenment  isle  the  henda  of  the  ] 
flMocutoca,  «t  least,  to  toy  ooeeideribk 
MBOunt,  fhiMigh  upoa  neeoUecttoo,  he 
believed  that  some  were  delivered^  when 
the  offisr  was  acofllpttd  by  the  lord  lieute- 
■ant,  in  consequence  of  the  requisitioo,  and 
answer  tSttewiy^  mentioned^  As  to  the 
legality  of  aonning  them,  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  givi»  an  opinion  one  way  or  the 
other ;  he  {)i!esiuaed,  though  it  were  illegal^ 
it  waaa  measure  of  necessity,  and  m^t 
be  well  juadfted  on  that  grcMind ;  and  he 
made  no  doubt,  that  the  most  ^6M  advan» 
tages  had  been  already  derived  from  it* 
That  kingflom,  though  not  defieneeless, 
was  &r  inm  bein^  In  a  state  of  resislaaoe^ 
HI  proportion  to  He  extent,  and  its  open 
eioosed  situation  in  raspeot  q£  Fcance,  aa 
watt  as  its  internal  weakness,  in  na^Mct  olr 
fisiaB  and  fortresses  ;  aad  for  hie  part»  he 
ivas  led  moat  sinoercLy  to  believe^  were  it 
net  for  the  zeal,  ardour,  asftivtt^,  and  spir 
nted  detenmnation  ef  the  finhafaiftants,  that 
fiance  would  have  before  now  effiacted  a 
boding  there;  in  conse€|uenoe  of  wUeh^ 
the  ceuatiT  would,  by  this  time^  have  felt 
aH  the  cakuoiities  flowing  from  a  foreign 
war,  carried  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom. 
Lord  Lyt$ekotil*  ag<ua  rase,  and  said, 
ibe  point  undeoided  between  the  noble 
earl  and  Urn,  the  noUe  earlhad  still  lel'tas 
he  fbimd  it.  If  Ireland  was  left  to  protect 
herself  what  was  the  inference,  but  that 
the  force  which  she  appropriated  and  paid 
for  defence,  was  drawn  UHrth  to  6ght  the 
mad  QoHcotic  battles  of  Britain,  on  the 
ether  side  of  the  Atlantic  i  consequeally 
it  was  the  foult  of  ministers,  who  had  ob^ 
stinatdy  coatbued  to  persist  in  that  ruin^ 
eus  war,  a^er  every  successful  atteaspt 
impracticable:    so,  that  m 
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had  becone 


heard  that  amuihAd  been  |  beeo'derbcd  from  permittuij;  the  peeplei 
of  Ireland  to  ^tssooiate.  Be  it  so ;  but  do 
those  benefits  legalise  the  act?  On  tha 
contrary,  have  not  the  two  first  orowis 
law3Fer8,  the  i4ord  Chancellor  and  lord  An- 
naly»  chief  justices  of  the  court  of  King's- 
benofa  in  that  kingdom,  condemned  the 
l^;ality  of  the  measure  ?  The  noble  earl 
seems  to  doubt  that  government  had.  put 
arois  into  the  hands  of  the  associators,  ex- 
cept in  Sonne  few  instances.  The  fact  is 
notoriously  otherwise,  and  lie  begged  onca 
i^n  to  repeat,  thatthelordlieutenant  him- 
self  informed  him  that  there  had  been  7,000 
stand  ofarmsdistributed  among  them.  O^ 
the  whole»  the  people  of  Ireland  were  re- 
solute and  determined,  they  had  taken  the 
government  into  their  own  hands,  thejF 
had  chosen  their  officers,  and  in  some  in- 
stance dismissed  them,  when  they  leanie<i 
that  they  were  not  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
their  eountry,  or  inimical  to  its  supposed 
interests*  The  associators  were  composed 
of  ail  the  descriptioas  of  men  of  property 
the  kingdom  contained,  firom  the  first  no- 
bleflum  downwards ;  and  the  private  mea^ 
net  like  a  cooHnon  militia,  consisted  of  re- 
spectable merchants,  traders,  manufactu- 
rers) farmers,  &c.  Indeed,  the  nature  and 
condition  of  service  was  such,  Miat  none  of 
the  needy,  indigent,  or  laborious  part  of 
the  people  could  be  included ;  because 
they  receive  neither  uniform,  pay,  nor 
emolumi^it  of  any  kind  whatever.  Hia 
brdfihip  entered  into  several  other  matters, 
re-etated  many  of  his  former  arguments, 
and  again  called  upon  the  noble  earl  to 
explain  himself  explicitly,  or  look  forward 
to,  the  dire  alternative,  a  total  separation 
of  that  country  from  her  sister  kingdom. 

The  Bishop  oi Peterborough  (Dr.  John 
Hinchcliffe).  The  noble  earl  who  moved 
the  Address,  and  a  noble  viscount  high  in 
office,  have  exhibited  to  your  lordships  so 
fiattering  a  portrait  of  the  state,  that  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  discover  the  likeness ;  I  will  not 
borrow  the  noble  earl's  expression,  and 
oall  it  delusive  painting,  but  I  may  say 
that,  like  skilful  artists,  they  have  placed  a 
fow  fovourable  features  in  a  strong  light, 
while  they  cast  into  shade  every  blemish 
and  defect.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the 
powers  or  arts  of  elo^^ience  tQ  convince 
your  lordships,  that  this  country  is  not  ac- 
tually involved  in  difficulties,  dangers,  and 
disgrace.  I  will  not  insist  on  what  ban 
been  so  often  lamented,  the  great  expence 
of  bleed  and  treasure  lavished  away  in 
Anierioa»  te  no  good  end  whatever ;  nor 
can  any  qmb,  who  has  the  honour  ef  hie 


either  light,  the  matter  came  to  the  same 
point.  Ministers  had  stripped  Ireland  of 
ner  internal  defence,  and  had  desert^ 
her,  and  left  her  at  the  mercy  of  the  pre- 
datory ravages  of  a  -set  of  French  and 
American  freebooters,  which  created  the 
very  necessity  on  which  the  noble  earl 
fonadcd  their  justification.  That  is,  minis- 
ters committed  one  error,  which  producing 
a  certain  e&ct,  that  effect,  or  cause,  as  to 
the  second  measure,  is  set  up  as  ajrenecal 
drfenoe  in  favour  of  the  hitter.  The  no- 
ble -earl  says,  that  many  boicfits  have 


*  This  was  the  hist  speech  roaife  Ky  lord 
Lytteltofi  10  the  House  of  Peers.  Hit  lordship 
tfedoB  the  erth  of  November.    See  Vol.  17, 
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country  at  heart,  find  pleasure  in  dwellSng 
on  the  late  circumstances  of  our  na?al 
history :  our  enemies  will  take  care  they 
Aall  never  be  forgotten. 

*  I  need  only  cm  your  lordships'  atten- 
tion to  the  deplorable  state  of  public  cre- 
dit, the  enormous  burthen  o£  taxes,  which 
is  still  increasing,  and  while  the  present 
system  of  administration  is  pursued,  must 
mcrease  without  measure  and  without  end. 
It  is  to  the  same  system  that  we  must  at- 
tribute the  danger  which  threatens  Gibral- 
tar and  our  trade  f  the  Mediterranean. 
To  that  we  owe,  not  only  the  loss  of  the 
continent  of  America,  but  of  those  very 
West  India  islands,  which  at  the  close  of 
the  last  war,  in  their  unsettled  and  uncul- 
tivated state,  were  held  foMh  to  the  public, 
as  a  full  equivalent  for  all  the  victories  we 
had  gained,  and  all  the  conquests  we  had 
made  in  evei^  quarter  of  the  globe.    If 
we  turn  our  eyes  nearer  home,  it  is  to  the 
same  cause  we  must  impute  the  alarming 
■tate  of  Ireland.    Other  associations  there 
afe  on   religious  principles,    in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  which,  however  weak 
and  inconsiderable  they  may  seem  in  their 
beginnings,  experience  has  shewn  may  be 
of  the  most  serious  importance  in  their 
consequences.     In  a  word,  my  lords,  it  is 
to  the  measures  which  have  been  pursued, 
that  we  owe  that  spirit  of  diteention,  ani- 
mosity, and  resentment,  which  unhappily 
not  only  prevails  in  parliament,  but  which 
pervading  the  lower  orders  of  men,  is  pub- 
licly and  privately  vilifying  the  authority 
of  government,  and  has  already,  in  a  great 
measure,  destroyed  that  respect  of  opi- 
nion, without  which  no  state  can  long  re- 
main in  peace  and  security. 

Was  it  my  ambition  merely  to  make  a 
speech  to  your  lordships,  there  is  not  a 
single  head  in  the  summary  I  have  men- 
tioned, but  what  affords  an  ample  theme 
for  declamation  ;  raised  however  as  I  am 
to  a  Situation  in  life  far  above  my  expecta- 
tions, I  have  no  point  in  view  but  to  do 
my  duty  in  it  to  the  best  of  my  power.  I 
speak  from  conviction,  and  have  too  much 
respect  for  your  lordships'  dignity  and 
wisdom,  to  make  any  other  appeal,  than  to 
your  good  sense  and  your  reason.  I  simply, 
tiierefore,  state  to  you  the  effects  of  that 
cause,  which  the  Amendment  calls  upon 
you  to  remove ;  and  give  me  leave  to  say, 
that  it  is  a  duty  which  you  owe  to  your 
^"g>  y<^^^  country,  and  yourselves,  to  ap- 

{ily  a  remedy  to  these  national  disorders, 
t  must,  too,  be  done  quickly,  the  mortifi- 
cation is  begun,  and  delay  is  death*    Bad, 
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however,  as  our  tituatioD  certainly  is,  God 
fbri)id  that  your  lordships  should  jet  de- 
spair of  your  country's  salvation.  It  is  i 
circumstance  on  which  I  must  congrato* 
late  this  House,  that  we  have  heiuxl  mmia 
noble  lord  high  in  office,  that  new  measures 
are  alreaidy  determined  on  with  regard  to 
Ireland.  Were  they  likewise  adopted  at 
home,  and  extended  to  America,  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  but  that  oar  enemies 
would  be  prudent  and  moderate  eooogfa  to 
grant  us  an  honourable  peace ;  if  not,  I 
trust  that  under  God's  blessings  on  the  na- 
tional spirit,  they  might  soon  be  obliged  to 
ask  it. 

The  Earl  of  Shelbume  entered  into  a 
state  of  the  nation,  respecting  its  internal 
condition,  the  future  prospects  Which  pre^ 
sented  themselves,  some  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance and  some  nearer ;  and  took  a  retro- 
spective view  of  the  occurrences  of  the 
last  summer.  He  said  he  could  not  hdp, 
in  this  early  part  df  his  speech,  express- 
ing his  hearty  concurrence  in  the  Amend- 
ment moved  by  the  noble  marquis,  and 
the  leading  object  to  which  it  was  directed; 
new  councils,  and  new  counsellors.  It 
was  a  transcript  of  what  had  been  deliver- 
ed in  writing,  by  an  illustrious  and  cco« 
summate  statesman,  not  long  since  deceas- 
ed (the  earl  of  Chatham)  in  a  correspon- 
dence which  made  its  way  to  the  public 
eye.  [Sir  James  Wrist's  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  secret  negociatlon  between 
lord  Chatham  and  the  earl  of  Bute.J  It 
was  the  noble  earl's  sentiments  for  many 
years  past,  expressed  upon  various  occa^ 
slons;  he  heard  them  often,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  during  the  last  conversation  he 
had  ever  the  honour  to  hold  with  the  de-' 
ceased  earl  upon  the  subject  of  public  af- 
fairs, the  noble  earl  urged  the  necessity  of 
new  councils  and  new  counsellors,  in  very 
anxious  and  warm  terms.  Indeed  that  ne- 
cessity was  so  glariogly  apparent  at  this 
perioa,  that  he  that  run  might  read.  Our 
councOs  grew  every  day  from  bad  to  worse  ^ 
but  they  had  at  length  arrived  to  the  last 
stage,  the  worst  of  all ;  and  it  might  be 
confidently  said,  that  the  next  changie,  be 
it  what  it  might,  must  be  a  change  for  the 
better.  The  system  vdiioh  had  led  us  into 
our  present  difficulties,  though  the  fixed 
principle  was  the  same,  the  fatal  conae- 
(^uences  it  brought  with  it  in  its  train,  va^ 
ried  in  quality  and  extent,  and  were  now 
arrived  at  a  crisis,  that  mustshortly  decide, 
he  feared,  the  fate  of  this  country.  The 
speech  from  the  throne  contained  In  itself 
a  complete  epitome  of  the  whole  qritaiB. 
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Tile  a&irs  of  IreUmd,  which  had  itir- 
nlriied  so  much  matter  of  conversation  in 
the  course  of  the  ddbate,  affi>rded  a  sub- 
lect  of  the  first  hnportance.  He  begged 
leave  to  remind  their  lordships  of  the  part 
he  had  uniformly  taken  in  that  House,  re- 
specting the  state  of  that  kingdom.  He 
had  often  delivered  his  sentiments  on  the 
SG^ject.  He  should  not  now  repeat  or  re- 
state what  they  were.  The  q>portunity 
was  passed,  never  again  to  be  recalled. 
What  Ireland  was,  he  ventured  to  assert 
she  would  never  be  again,  a  dependent  na- 
tion, imploring  relief  and  exciting  pity  in 
the  heart,  of  every  man  who  had  a  hisart 
to  feel  for  miseiy  and  oppression.  He 
wished  to  pass  over  this  subject,  it  was  a 
melancholy  one ;  other  prospects  opened 
to  the  view  of  that  insulted  and  oppressed 
country.  While  he  said  this,  he  could  not 
help  declaring  his  own  particular  senti- 
ments^ which  he  begged  leaveto  assure  their 
lordslups  arose  solely  from  a  mutual  regard 
for  both  the  countries,  which  could  be 
founded,  in  his  opinion,  only  in  a  recipro- 
city of  interests ;  for  he  was  free  to  say, 
that  local  advantages,  or  partial  benefits, 
would  in  the  end  be  found  destructive  of 
the  views  of  either  kingdom ;  and  it  was 
with  much  concern  that  he  heard  any  ex- 
pression fall  from  the  noble  lords,  which 
might  admit  of  an*  intc»rpretation,  indica- 
tive of  national  prejudioes,  or  promoting 
partial  interests. 

The  noble  lord  who  sat  next  him  (Lyt- 
telton)  had  opened  his  speech  with  great 
candour  and  distinguishedabilities,  respect- 
ing the  state,  condition,  temper, and  disposi- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  from  which 
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ministers,  to  ^ive  Ireland  an  equal  trade. 
Hit»  noble  friend,  conceiving  the  distinc- 
tion to  be  equivocal,  pressed  the  noble 
lord  to  explain  what  he  meant ;  and  iu  » 
masterly  manner,  pointed  out  the  difficul- 
ties which  must  anse,  to  obstruct  the  car- 
rying into  e^eciltien  such  a  measure,  if  the 
words  **  a  free  trade"  meant  any  thing 
more  than  a  tnere  delusion,  in  order  to 
ouiet  the  minds  of  the  Irish,  and  allay 
uiat  ferment  which  had  been  raised;  by 
the  disgracefol  neglect  of  ministers,  in 
not  {^plying  jtimely  remedies,  to  soften 
the  immediate  malignity  of  the  distemper, 
and  gradually  to  remove  at.  But  what  was 
the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord  who  was 
thus  called  upon  in  the  most  pressing 
teims  ?  Nothing  more  than  a  repetition  m 
the  same  equivocal  expression  could  be 
extorted  firom  him — an  equality  of  trade 
and  a  communion  of  interest — without 
pointing  out  in  what  that  equality  was  to 
consist,  and  of  course  what  was  the  basis 
on  idiich  the  interests  of  both  kingdoms 
were  to  rest  or  be  united.  He  was  sorry 
to  perceive  such  a  rooted  disinclination  in 
the  King's  servants  to  any  thing  which 
bore  the  most  distant  appearance  of  sound, 
specific^  and  healing  measures. 

Much  had  been  said  ^  respecting  the 
Irish. associations  and  associators:  it  was 
a  subject  upon  which  he  did  not  wish  to 
dwell.  The  history  of  their  rise,  pr<M;res8, 
'  and  efiective  strength,  might  be  gathered 
firom  another  history^  that  of  the  conduct 
of  administration  here.  The  accursed  Ame- 
rican war  was  the  favourite  measure  of  ad« 
ministratkm;  every  other  object  of  na- 
tional security  was  sacrificed  to  it.    Ire- 


he  had  recently  returned.    By  the  tenor  of  J  land  was  stript  of  its  own  proper  military 


his  speedi,  and  his  particular  assertions,  the 
indust^  he  had  exerted  in  order  to  make 
himself  fully  informed  upon  these  parti- 
cular points,  all  which  were  further  con- 
firmed by  the  addresses  of  both  houses  of 
parliament  of  that  kingdom,  and  private 
communications  received  by  himself,  had 
dooe  his  lordship  great  honour.  He  was' 
firmly  persuaded,  that  the  Irigh  nation 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  coqcession 
short  of  a  free  trade.  The  noble  lord 
who  came  that  day  into  office,  and  who 
partly  avowed  himself  to  be  the  minister 
oy  whose  counsels  the  affiiirs  of  Ireland 
were  to  be  more  particularly  administered^ 
had  not  attempted  to  invalidate  what  had 
been  urged  by.nis  noble  friend^'  but  seem- 
ii^gly  acquiescing  in  the  propriety  of  the 
claims  of  Irelaiul,  took  up  a  distinction, 
by  saying  it  was  the  wish  of  the  King's 
[VOL.  XX.] 


force.  It  was  not  enough  for  ministers  to 
draw  forth  the  interior  defence  of  that 
country,  which  from  many  local  causes  re- 
quired the  hands  of  government  to  be 
strong,  and  competent  to  quell  particular 
temporary  disorders  peculiar  to  the  coun- 
try, by  aiding  the  civil  magistrate  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws  and  preserving  the 
police;  but  even  the  coasts  of  that  king* 
dom  were  left  defenceless,  and  the  prin- 
cipal marts  and  places  of  commerce  were 
leh  to  the  mercy  of  American  freebooters 
and  French  privateers.  The  former  had 
firequently,  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1777,  appeared  off  their  coasts, 
and  spread  an  alarm  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  otlier.  When  France 
lea|ued   herself  with  America  the  last 

f  ' 
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sprmg  but  one,  the  apprehension  of  the ' 
peop&  there  rose  in  proportion   to  the 
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{MrobaMe  enoivated  dtngar  Ami 
ctrcttoMtmces*  Robbed  or  dtaoted  «m 
iheir  own  de&nce^  thejr  iMitiiraU|r  ippli«i» 
4tirougli  the  cbaiwel  of  tkcir  vaeevoy,  10 
^he  EmfjUi  minittry ;  and  wbot  wot  tbo 
isonaoouonco  of  duit  offlicorion?  Whf» 
the  nMm  lord  that  day  cone  iofto  offoo^ 
bowover  uoorillMig  to  oone  lo  fiicts,  eon* 
finaod  evTY  thing  tliat  bod  boon  ur^id 
by  tbo  oobie  lord  noor  bin;  ond  wii|i 
great  kimeu  pointod  direotly  U  Iho 
origia  of  those  ofiooiataoiii,  by  ooknoir* 
lodging  the  only  ofe«$  or  coMeaueBCO  of 
dm  mplicatioa  wm  ihortly  ttikt  tbo 
noble  lord  dow  oo«io  ioto  bigb  oSce  loUt 
your  lordihcpo  that  the  answer  of  tbo 
wMsh  cabioot  retumed  to  the  poopk  of 
Irelaod,  m  two  or  tbreo  tastaaoosy  m  tbo 
first  paiticalarfyy  tbroogb  tbo  chmmd,  of 
lord  Bockinghanshlrei  was,  tbac  goWnn 
meat  oould  afcid  theai  no  prateotioot 
that  tbey  muft  defend  tbomMves;  aad  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  that  aross 
woridbosboKly  put  into  their  hands  fct 
that  purpose,  miat  followed  catted^  m* 
deed,  for  very  few  wofdsi  anas  wete  pot 
into  their  hands ;  they  assoeiatod  for  their 
own  defence;  the  spiril  of.  asseoiatJon 
aprMd  itself  through  crory  rank  whooe 
ability  wovdd  admit  of  entering  into  such 
tn  service^  upon  tbo  conditions  of  senrmp 
widiooit  pay  or  other  emoluniettt.  This 
was  0  oiroiMnstance  that  loudl; 
their  lordships'  serious 
cause  it  would  ondeoetvo  them  in 
most  hnportant  point ;  it  wonkl  oon?inoe 
^ir  lordsUps  Aat  m  the  fliot  oistace 
tbo  govenunent  and  pariirmwintafy  do- 
minion; if  anv  ouch  ever  oonstitutioMdly 
existed^  had  boon  openly  abdiealedy  that 
the  p09j^  in  general  resumed  at  least  dint 
part  of  it  wh&h  was  established  feir  ^wir 
ttilitaiy  protection;  that  throughout  the 
whole  progroMi  and  in  the  diferent  stt^ges 
of  that  aliurmiiig  business^  what  hiuppeoed 
was  no  more  &m  the  natural  eibcts  of 
cauoss  well  known  and  abknowlod^ed  by 
adndniotration  itself;  and  that  the  pre- 
aant  stale  of  Ireland  grew  out  of  the  se- 
▼eiai  repeated  and  suocessive  cirouaii- 
itmices  now  lightly  recapitulated.  It  had 
been  industrMudy  prop^ated,  that  the 
▼lews  of  the  people  or  Celand  in  asso- 
dadng,  from  the  beginning,  had,  as  in  the 
case  of  America  been  directed  to  the 
great  object  they  are  now  contending  for, 
m  total  independence  upon  the  gorevn* 
ment  of  this  country,  and  a  free  trade. 
The  rank  felshood  of  this  general  charge 
was  fully  refiited  by  what  appeared  frm 


the  fiwu  atoaad^  aientiooed;  Imft  Aosr 
who  reason  in  tus  aaaaaer  coR&mmi  the 
cause  with  the  efwt,or  rather  conohids 
upon  the  prcaeat  appearaneaa  of  thiogi  in 
that  coualry,  without  wisbmg  to  loos  fee 
what  led  to  and  gcaMoted  theas.  Wbafe*^ 
over  the  intentions  of  Irsbmd  wwe,  aha 
•ow  deaiands  n  free  trade  as  n  matter  of 
right,  which  is  in  eifeot,  saj^  thoj,  da* 
daring  herself  iadependent  I  Bheiiiarmad^ 
aad  is  determined  to  resist  tha  daima  of 
this  country,  incase  of  reibsaL  Thisi 
a  aoost  felmdoos  mode  of  i 
warao  lem  eooCnury  to  feet  than 
ferenco.  Tha  people  of  Irdaod  ware  a 
soasiUe  aad  genoroas  people.  As  a  ga« 
aeroas  people,  they  would  acora  to  tdoa 
advanlaga^of  the  distnssea  of  this  aomv* 
try;  as  a  seasMo  people  heooul4aarar 
be  potswaded,  that  thej  wished  to  die* 
uaito  tbemselyes  iirem  Great  Britain,  or 
to  promote  a  separate  interest;  herni—i 
they  must  perodfo  that  their  own  etraogtii 
ana  prosperity  weald  iatimataly  dopoi 
upon  thooe  of  Great  Britain.  Forhiapasl^ 
ha  thooaht  dieir  interests  weta  i 
ble,  aad  dieir  yiewa  and  emoctafto 
whoa  properiy  considered  andf  wis^ 
rooted,  thei 


fwisdydl. 


Thoii^  aaiofa  pleased  with 
ftOon  from  the  aoUe  lord  near  him  oa  tha 
subject,  he  bad  aa  opiaion  of  his  owa, 
whicfa  it  partioulari^  aehofed  him  la  d^ 
dare  before  he  sat  down,  which  was  with 
respect  to  the  temper  and  conduct  of  tha 
assodatom.  Ha  msalre  from 
so  fiiras  it  waft  a  aatftor  of  m 
oeraofhisowa;  and  ho  speae  from  goai 
mformatioa,  and  sacb  as  he  could  dcpood 
opoa,  on  the  subject,  as  a  matter  of  pabho 
coacera,  Renpaoting  himsd^  ha  oouM 
aftrm,  that  he  nad  a  oonsidevable  propoity 
in  that  Ungdom,  and  that  since  the  mmm» 
datioBs  to&  place,  il  had  been  bcMer 
protected  thaa  fer  some  aeavspast;  aad 
tie  ha4  hi  consequence  of  the  order  aad 
internal  laguhttoas  aMch  the  persaas  a»* 
sedated  had  introdacad  and  carried  ima 
exeoution,  recdved  more  reniittaneee,aad 
had  been  more  punduaUy  paid  Ms 
than  for  many  yeara  past.  The 
matter  he  alluM  to  was  ooaneeled 
the  foregoing,  or  rather  grow  oat  of  it^ 
which  waS|  the  peaoe  aad  traaquBHly, 
the  whole  of  the  poKoe^  Aat  has  ta 


place  in  that  country  within  the  lasl 
eighteen  months^  whidi  lias  not  becft 
eqoaUed,  at  any  fonner  period  siaoe  the 
aoeesskm  of  hm  preieat  Bii^es^.  He 
bad  not  flimlhis  lasidenoa  m  Ihia  county 
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titt  after  mi  6^  vMch  gave  him  an 
fBTtrnmitj  af  knowing  aenwIiHog  of 
^aaiua  aadl  temf^r  of  the  pa^kla  with 
whom  he  paned  a  grtal  part  of  iiU 
jimmle  yean;  noff  leaided  so  loa^  in 
jBBdbtnd,  withoiife  fonaii^  loaM  attimate 
of ^edUspoailionitfitsinlMbitaAtiB.  SVom 
|ii»€9tpenfMe  <£  boih^  be  waaenaUed  to 
any*  Imt  the  En^ish  wane  a  haamne  aad 
%  baai^  and  the  Itiik  a  -^erona  and 
haute  pcepicw  The  latter  mi^t  be  wore 
violentt  and,  paihapB,  natoidlj  more  saa-* 

Cmy  •  in  their  retentaanu  than  the 
er:  bat att  thinga  eimiderad,  he waa 
amhoiiaedan  hit  eiwn  jndgmeat  to  affrm, 
Ihaa  they  wete  equaU^p  aaerte  to  anjr  me** 
amwe  wbkh  might  invohpe  m  them  scenes 
ot  bhiody  the  eoastant  consequences  of 
OTilwaiw 

Hii  loidsh^i  said,  that  however  mehn- 
eMji  an  appearance  the  afiurs  of  Ireland 
BiighC  hmfiOf  he  believed  in  Ids  conscience, 

caroomstanoey 


iridab^  fhaMrii  appareotlgr  mftrior  to  the 
,  weeM  be 


evermore  fhlal  in  its 
^than  tibpnaiuaeddeiBOtiev 
•  at  kakndf;  tluit  wes^  the 
peabaMe  less  of  JaeMOca,  in  the  event  of 
aaias  making  a  landing  on  thai 
If  anjn  aeddent  should  cause  thatt 
a  to  disunite  itseW  from  tiiis,  or  m 
separation  between  both  kingdoms  shoold 
be  the  censeyience^  it  wauld  prove  no 
mare  than  a  temporarv  separation,  mnA 
kotk  natkma  worn  agam  return  to  their 
ftgnser  ga^d  tamper^  good  humour,  and 
sislarly  afiKalion?  bet  Jamaica  onoe  lost, 
veuld  be  foe  ever  lost;  and  as  ha  had  re* 
eafared  anqouata  of  the  most  authentio 
and  afauieing  nature  from  that  island,  be 
the«ght  it  a  dat]»  he  ow«d  to  their  lord- 
ships^ aad  the  public  at  har^e,  to  state 
aaase  leading  pasticolaffa  which  had  in 
of   these    commanicadons 


eeme  to  hia  kapwisdge.    He  understood 
the  stale  end  internal  con 


of  tba  poiple,  and  its  imcmal  i 
the  goaemor,  sumxnaed  by  the 
had  mads  himseif  very  obneauooi 


I  condition  of  Jamaica 
labet^both  in  respestof  the  temper 

defence: 
council, 
""very  obnoKioos  to  the 
hense  of  representatives,  and  the  whole 
hady  of  thciE  consdtoents.  There  were 
s  many  reesena  assigned  for  these  discon- 
teniM  bot  he  dmuld  oenflne  hhnself  tb 
esM  in  pav^cukr  idiieb  ^ve  great  of- 
fcace^  that  wns  a  proposition  fbr  arming 
Ibenegaoesy  aad  by  Mtt  means  rendering 
theas,  at  leset  pre  teiweors,  free  and  upon 
aa^eqnaHfy  widi  a  while  man.  This  was 
loeke^  upon  ea^  e^  fseeedant  not  less  im- 


poNdo  than  hazaiidoas;  impolitie,  because 
itwouU  tend  to  iaspire  the  slaves  with 
ideas  productive  of  cmdbedience,  dissati8«> 
Miction,  and  revolt,  at  a  future  period, 
when  they  found  diemsehes  oMged  «a 
retmm  to  dieiv  former  condition.  It  was 
a  wanton  attaok  en  the  property  of  indSi> 
viduak,  aad  if  adeptedy  womd  answ^  no 
good  porpose.  It  was  dangerous,  because 
the  instant  the  siavasrfound  anna  in  thdt 
hands,  wbo  cooM  promise,  that  the  very 
first  eseiltey  would  make  of  thefir  weapons^ 
werid  not  be  against  those'  whom  th^ 
were  purposely  aitned  to  assist  and  de^ 
fond  >  The  house  of  i^esentathres,  d# 
assembly,  folly  weighing  these  points,  and 
urged'by  odier  motives,  rejected  l^e  pro^ 
peaitien,  which  bed  dKeatad  an  iH-wirfbe^ 
tweea  die  togislatire  powers  of  lile  sta«^ 
and  produeed  diany  niarka  cf  jeidonsy, 
eand^,  and  badtaaBper,  w4iieh  porietfded 
the  viery  worse  efects; 

The  next  peiat  was,  the  state  arid  di«E» 
peaitien  of  the  army  and  aiililia.  The 
army,  hi  the  firar  iastance,  consisted  of 
the  follewing  regiaenta  or  corps.  The 
Limpeol'bmes^  who  on  their  embaAhig 
atSimheed  consbtnd  of  sawalyl,gOO  men, 
were  reduced  byfoHgaeatid  die  rtfvegea 
of  tba  elimate  to  itout  750  men.  'Hie 
iast  bnttaUoa  of  the  nftt  Amerieana^ 
fHiich,  if  conpletev  oeghr  te  consist  cf 
'  ef  60^  HWt%  wese  reddoed  w 
than  mOx  IMryttnleTs  Irisb' 
ifoaoaSlQp  andadetatfiaienf 
regiment,  indhk^  ttm 
90Skmyy  about  900;  m  all^  aboat  1,509 
efcitisa  men^  dm  milWa4,00(H  and  \\m  . 
whofo  foroe  eonsidafably  short'  isi  6,000^' 
TUawni  net  all:  tto niUtary  and milkiar 
had  disagteed,  endow  seme  oceasiQins  re-'' 
fosed' tot  serve  with  each' other;  someof 
^t»  miMtiaioAcers  had  resigned  in  dimsl: 
in  riMrt^  what  widi  the  intennd  dlvteimi# 
among  the  people,  and  the'disagreeMente^ 
just  mentioned;  with  the  iaadequacy  of 
die  force  itself,  such  a  piotare  of  radicri* 
oivd  weakness,  and  waat  of^  eflhctive^ 
strength^  was  presented,  as  ought  to 
riesm  tbeir  lerdwips  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, for  the  fote  of  that  y^ry  valuaUi* 
isMnd;  tim  fovt  in  paint  of  importance^ 
to  thisi  country,  aAsr  Irehwid,  of  any^ 
Ifer  numerous  dependencies. 

But  if  such  were  the  civil  broils,  such' 
the  military,  and  such  the  want  of  force, 
by  tHiom  was  this  armyto  be  commanded^ ' 
Yfho  was  the  first  ?  mm  wns  the  second^ 
in  command?   V^y,  an  unpopular  ge- 
vemoc^ and ndspotf govenM.   ^teihe 
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first,  he  believed,  that  the  fiu;t  of  his  un- 
popularity was  hardly  to  be  doubted,  from 
the  circumstances  which  he  adverted lo. 
Well  then»  in  case  of  death,  or  otiier  acci- 
dent,  the  conimaod,  said  he,  your  lordships 
may  presume  will  devolye  on  the  deputy 
soveroor.  Who  is  the  deputy  governor  ? 
I  will  tell  your  lordships  who  he  is,  and 
the  manner  he  employs  his  time.  The 
iieuteoant  governor  is,  my  lords,  a  lieut 
coL. Smith,  now  in  London.  The  military 
,  history  of  this  gentleman  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, so  far  as  it  points  out  the  powerful 
patronage  with  which  he  is  favoured  by  a 
hoble  lord  in  the  other  House  (lord  G. 
Germain.)  This  gentleman,  not  satisfied 
pQ  enjoy  the  {pleasant  consequences  arising 
from  lefve  of  absence  in  his  military  line, 
was  appointed  lieutenant  governor  of  Ja- 
maica, through  the  interest  of  his  noble 
patron ;  but  has  never  yet  set  foot  on 
that  island,  and  the  best  part  of  the  busi- 
ness is,  as  I  have  been  inmrmed,  now  per- 
forming by  a.  master  or  captam  of  a  ship 
lying  in  Fort  Royal  harbour.  But,  my 
lords,  the  matter  does  not  end  here: 
though  the  gentlensan  does  not  pretend,  I 
believe,  to  undertake  to  be  in  two  places 
at  the  9ame  tune,:  another  dut^  which  he 
^as  engaged  to  perform,  wpuld  nnply  some- 
thing very  like  It;  for  as  he  could  not  act  as 
•econd  in  cdmmandin  a  placeat  S,000  miles 
distance,  which  if  not  aetuaQy  invested,  is 
hourly  threatened  with  aa  invasion,  he 
Ihoii^ht  that  sudi  a  thing  could  be  done 
910.cn  easier  when  nearer  home ;  m  coa*. 
sequence  of  which,  I  understand  that  lie 
^  discharges  the  du^  likewise  of  lieutenant 
pernor  of  the  me  of  Man,  where,  I  am 
mformed,  no  lieutenant  governor  had, 
ainpe  the  island  formed  part  of  the  domi- 
nions of  the  crown,  been  appointed  before. 
Such  is  the  influence  of  his  noble  patron ; 
such  is  the  manner  that  the  most  pressing; 
and  important  services  of  the  state  are  dis- 
charged in  exigencies  of  the  greatest  mo* 
ndent;  and  sucn  are  the  objects  oi  favour 
and  patronage  under  the  present  adminis- 
tration ! 

His  lordship  slightly  touched  upon  the 
loss  of  Dominica,  St.  Vmcent's,  and  Gre- 
nada,, which  bore  every  appearance,  he 
said,  of  treachery,  as  well  as  folly  and 
neglect.  It  was  of  very  little  consequence 
to  the  nation,  whether  the  dominions  of. 
the  crown  were  really  ceded  by  private 
treaty,  or  left  in  such  a  defenceless  state 
as  first  to  invite  the  attack  of  an  enemy, 
and  when  the  attack  should  be  made,  to 
tender  any  Jkind  of  reiistance  no  better 
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than  an  meffectual  effiirt  of  temeritj  aosi 
despah*.  Among  several  other  intCaaeei 
he  selected  tbe  following,  to  neave  thit 
this  general  charge  was  not  ill  founded. 
The  transports  wiUi  the  troops  firom  New 
York,destmed  for  the  attack  of  St.  Luda, 
escaped  but  by  a  single  day  falling  into 
tbe  bands  of  M.  D'EsUing ;  and  if  admiral 
Harrington  had  not  committed  a  breach  of 
orders,  by  coming  to  assist  in  the  redodioo 
of  that  island,  in  either  event  the  detacb* 
ment  under  general  Grant,  destined  ,for 
that  service,  must  every  man  of  them  have 
been  made  prisoners ;  and  even  as  it  wa8» 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  uncommon  sldH, 
bravery,  and  cool  resolution  of  admiral 
Barrington,  his  inferior  squadron,  as  wtett 
as  the  troops  then  engaged  in  operations 
on  the  island,  must  have  all  submittei  to 
one  common  captivity.  He  passed  tim 
highest  eulogium  upon  the  conduct  and 
military  chwacter  of  that  gidlaat  com* 
mander,  and  lamented  that  the  services  of 
auch  a  manshould  now  be  necessarily  wilb^ 
htAd  from  his  country.  But  as  it  was  ks 
misfortune  to  be  ,  cursed  with  Mcb  a 
ministry,  acting  undersudi  a  ^atero,aD  it 
was  to  be  lamented  that  every  man  <if  pro- 
fiassiona]  ability  abnost  in  thie  natioa  hady 
by  the  intrigues  and  blunders  of  tfaooe  who 
composed  administration,  been  driven  from 
the  service. 

t  His  lordship  seemed  to  censure  the  con* 
duct  of  general  Grant  greatly,  for  remam- 
lag.  inacthre  at  St.  Lucia  for  so  maw 
months,  which  island,  he  nodentooa^ 
proved  a  kind  of  grave  to  one  half  ahnost 
of  abody  of  the  finest  and  bestdisd^pJined 
troops  in  the  world,  and  that  just  m  the* 
aeigbhourtiood  of  those  islands  which  oor 
enemies  possessed  themselves  of,  St.  Via* 
cent's  and  Grrenada,  which  once  formed 
part  of  the  dominions  of  Great  Britaan, 
but  now,  he  Teared,  would  for  ever  be  an^ 
nexed  to  France :  whereas  if  die  force 
under  that  general's  command  had  been 
proj[>erly  distriimted  among  the  islands 
which  w«re  most  unable  to  defend  than. 
selves,  both  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent^ 
would  most  certainly  be  in  our  posnmrien . 
at  the  instant  he  was  speaking.  He  did 
not  mean  to  throw  any  direct  censure,  or* 
make  any  specific  diarge  on  the  coodnct 
of  the  general  whose  name  he  had  men- 
tioned. He  spoke  not  upon  any  particular 
information,  and  4udgea  merely  finona  ap> 
pearances;  buttillhe  wasjbetterinformed| 
which  he  hoped  their  lorddiips  shortiy 
would  be,  he  must  continue  to  think  the 
general's  conduct  veryextitoidinary*  <     . 
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Ilis  lordship  recurred  to  the  syBtem  of 
soTAvinent  which   had  been   gradually 
nmning  since  the  accession  of  his  present 
Ml^esty,  and  he  feared  was  now  finally 
establisned.    Ministers  were   no    longer 
responsible  ;  for  notwithstanding  the  firm 
aflBBuranoes  and  assertions  he  had  heard 
from  the  noble  earl  that  day  corae  into 
office  (Hilbborough)  and  the  noble  tis- 
^Miuiit  in  the   green  ribbon    (Stormont) 
some  short  time  called  into  his  Majesty's 
coundlsy  he  heard  nothing  sufficient  to  in- 
duce bim  to  chanse  his  opinion*    The  no- 
ble earl  talked  of  an  <*  equal  trade;"  the 
noble  ^viscount  of  <<  some  concessions  ;*' 
Did  not  these  two  f^ases  stand  in  direct 
contradiction  to  each  other^  and  both  to 
the  chums  of  Ireland  ?  If  the  noble  lords 
were  sincere,  it  furnished  an  additional 
proof  that  they  had  introduced  division 
into  the  cabinel  the  very  moment  they 
entered  the  door  of  it ;  it  shewed  that  res- 
iponsibility,  arm  as  it  related  to  individual 
opinion,  was  a  fallacy ;    and  that  eidier 
mt  noble  lords. had  been  imposed  upon 
thenoselves,  or  had  endeavoured  to  impose 
tqpon  that  House  and  thenation,  by  holding 
oat  a  mock  delusive  responsibUlty  to^e 
nation.  SumMise,  for  instance,  that "  some 
concessions'  were  to  be  made  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland ;  would  that  meet  the  ideas 
of  the  noble  earl  ?  or  would  he  undertake 
to.  be  responsible  for  quieting  the  people 
there,  when  his '  lordship  was  persuaded 
Ihat  nothing  sbort  of  <<  an  e^ual  trade," 
which  they*  W€ire,  in  his  opimon,  entitled 
to,  wcmld  efiect  so  desirable  a  purpose.  On 
die  other  hand,  should  the  noble  earFs 
ideas  corre^nd  with  those  of  the  cabinet 
and  parliament  respecting  an  equal  trade, 
where  would  then  be  the  noble  viscount's 
respbnsHiihty,  when  his  opinion  extended 
no  forUier  than   '<some    concessions"? 
What  th^y  said,  therefore,  could  not  be 
the  hnguage  of  the  cabinet,  because,  if  the 
measure  was  already  decided  there,  it  must 
have  been  uniform  and  cmrrespondent ;  if 
itwto  not,  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  the 
particular  4ipinkm  of  an  individual  lord,  on 
which  Irelctnd,  it  was  evident,  could  not 
safely  rely.    The  noble  londs,  it  was  plain, 
had  been  desired  to  hold  the  language 
they  respectively  did;   and.  that  was  all 
that  was  required  of  them :  they  might 
therefore  well  talk  of  responsibility;  for 
the  worst  that  could  befall  them  was,  that 
after  the  favourite  point  was  gained,  that 
ctf  ^creating  a  delusive  confidence  in  the 
people  of  Ireland,  all  they  had  to  do  was 
%o  make  a  formal  resignation ;  and  Ui^re 


would  be  an  end  at  once*  to  their  promises 
and  responsibility.  The  system  of  secret 
advisers  would  continue  ia  full  vigour,  and 
other  persons  would  be  selected  to  do  the 
next  dirty  job,  which  the  devisers  of  this 
baleful  and  accursed  system  wished  to  cany 
into  execution. 

For  his  part,  he  saw  no  prospect  of  re* 
dress,  or  of  the  dissolution  of  tW  system, 
till  parliament  ceased  to  support  every 
measure  indiscriminately  which  came  re- 
commended by  the  servants  of  the  crown* 
The  same  ruinous  effects  must  continue  to 
accumulate,  till  parliament  should  once 
more  resume  its  inherent  and  constitu- 
tional functions,  that  of  judging  of  the 
conduct  of  ministers  through  the  medium 
of  their  own  understandings,  by  learning 
to  see  with  their  own  eyes,  and  not  through 
the  &lse  medium  of  party  views  and  strong 
recommendations,  wliidi  should  never 
come  from  that  quarter  whence  they  were 
supposed  to  originate.  The  present  strug*' 
gle  m  parliament  was  not  a  struggle  for 
power,  places,  and  emolument,  1^  would 
add,  perhaps  on  either  side  of  the  House : 
the  true  question,  then,  for  their  lordships' 
to  decide  was  merely  this :  has  the  nation 
been  weU  served?  Is  it  likelv  to  be  better 
served?  If  not,  it  behoved  theur  lordships, 
as  the  great  guardians  of  their  own  ho- 
nour, and  of  me  nation  at  large,  to  take 
nothing  upon  trust;  to  examine  into  the 
causes  of  the  present  calamitous  situation 
of  their  country ;  and  endeavour  to  adopt 
some  }^an,  suited  to  their  wisdom  and  in- 
tegrity, in  order  to  amend  and  set  right, 
as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  what  has  been 
already  wrong,  and  avert  the  accumulation 
of  still  perha^  much  greater  evils. 

Lord  Tamnshend  entered  into  the  affiurs^ 
of  Ireland  very  Ailly ;  spoke  much  of  their 
loyalty,  and  their  attachment  and  affec-  ^ 
tion  for  this  country.  He  said,  they  de- 
served every  attention  and  indulgence 
which  coidd  possibly  be  ehewed  them. 
At  a  time  when  their  trade  was  rather  on 
the  decline  they  increased  their  military 
establishment,  m  order  to  increase  the 
force  of  the  empire,  and  strengthen  tho 
hands  of  government.  Their  seamen  and 
soldiers  had  contributed  to  the  victories 
of  the  hte  war,  and  to  all  the  preceding 
wars  since  the  Revolution;  and  since 
America  was  lost,  for  he  was  free  to  say 
that  the  ability  of  sthis  nation  was  totally 
inadequate  to  coerce  that  country,  he  most 
earnestly  recommended  to  their  lordshipa 
and  the  King's  servants  to  adopt  some 
speec^,  eiectoal,  and  specific  measure, 
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wfakk  sigU  ironiie  lo  mve  tW  pcM)ple  of 
JidaiMi  ioMMdiAte  weViA  The  nKmieiit 
WM  criticttly  and  w^teuHr  was  do&e  tliould 
be  donet^tedUjr.  HeiVM  m£  opiniMi  tint 
the.  AmancftA  wai%  however  ^eceasarj  ia 
kael^  or  praotk»Ue  at  the  commence- 
neiit,  had  become,  through  SMtmsiiagie- 
meal  aft  heiAe»  and  advene  incidents 
^roady  lotaUy  ifloftaelioabk.  On  thta 
iprouod  he  would  urge,  and  wiahed  strongly 
te  inmreas  thia  unfmrtaat  consideration  oa 
Ihetr  tordlriui>a^  aioda,  supfiOfiBg  the*  we 
chould  not  give  fiiU  oonleni  and  satasfiic- 
lion  to  Inland,  and  thaft  no  such  cense* 
^lOences  as  had  heeapvedided  by  the  noUe 
krd  who  spoke  eaily,  or  the  other  noble 
lofd  who  hsfl  speke  last  hut  one^  rektive 
t#  resistance^  a  daioa  of  independence,  &e. 
Tet  this  would  mos^eefftaioly  happen:  hrt^ 
land,  creiaped  in  het  industry,  witheiil} 
emplayneot,  and  aetoally  uaable  to  slaad 
'  «a  undec  her  eppveasio^s,  wouU  beasBse 
a  iMMnden  to  ihia  country*  Her  iahabitaota 
wauld»  in  quest  of  ffeeckina  and  an  un«. 
ahacUed.  trade,  emigrate  m  ioMaease  mimn 
hens  fti  America,  and  eaary  with  Omnt 
Aeii^  mann&ctuies,  which,  though  aol  ar- 
med al  the  state  of  pesiscfeion  which  they 
wece  bieught  ta  in  this  countiy,  were  far 
fpeaa  being  in  such  a  slate  ef  infaiu^y  aa 
Bsan^  oC  theii^  brdriiipa  asjghl  he  led  ta 
knagina  |iis  lordship  said  sonse  pointed 
things  against  administratioik  aboat  the 
wastaof  pubUc  money,  and  the  inefieetual 
uaes  to  which  it  waa  applied;  and  eon^. 
duded  With  dedariag,  mat  he  luaaw  of  na 
^zp^ieal  which  wmiU  reliflve.ua out  of 
ouf  pcesent  difiScalties,  but  jpantii^  im^ 
mediate  and  substantial  veliei  to  IrSaad, 
and  getting  rid  as  aoon  as  possible^  of  the. 
Amevican  war. 

The  Earl  of  Efinghttm  recapitulated 
the  various  measures  takein  respecting  the 
American  war,  in  it&  aeneffal  stOigea;  re* 
minded  their  locdshipa  of  the  predictiona 
which  had  repeatedljr  c<tae  from  the  sida 
of  the  House  on  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  sit;  and  of  the  unifom  completion  06 
the  predictions  alluded  to^  He  would  not* 
hfLve  tBeubled  their  lordahipa  wilh  matleas. 
which  ha  had  every  reason  to  suppoae  they 
had  a  perfect  recollection  of,  were  it  not 
thafc  scareely  a  day  passed  io  which  some 
former  prediction  was  net  ftililled,  at  that 
the  oiicumstances  of  the  timea  did  not 
fuihush  occasion  for  making  some  new 
one^  That  waa  the  exact  state  of  the 
present  day.  America  waa  not  so  much 
as  once  mentioned  in  the  speech  ^om  the 
throne»  which  ha  waa,  authorised^  by  the 
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vales  efparlianaentasy  debate,  to  ooaader 
as  the  speech  of  the  minister.  Bntletiks 
speech  be  &brtcated  in  what  waati  it 
might,  he  waa  persuaded  that  the  sttbdang 
America  wat  the  favourite  ebjegi  and  tea* 
dency  of  it.  This  country  v^aa  aat  efat 
to  thet  task  whea  Great  Britain  and  Mm 
rica  contended  single  handed:  she  mai 
have  been  less  ablf  vi^en  allied  wA 
Fraaeeu  At  the  opening  of  the  last  iaa« 
aion  this  argument  was  woibly  as^gadjsnd 
p4Vd^  stW  further,  oBi  the  eoatiogent  pis^ 
sibility  that  Spain  would  throw  hw  wsig^ 
into  the  scale*  That  evoat  had  tahea 
plaoe  a  few  daye befere  the  Hoaae  sase; 
eoiuMdering  all  eircumstaaoee,.  theaefsit^ 
the  bad  aaecesaef  the  leal  susuner^  bath 
ia  North  America  and  the  Weal  lodiai) 
the  alarminf  inferioritur  of  our  fleet  tatlal 
of  the  combined  sausMlroaaef  the  Horns 
ci  IkMirbon,  aidedr  oy  the  tncreasieg  sn* 
rineforee  of  America;  ha  woaM  sstail 
f<^  their  Wrdshipa  if  these  vrna  oneef  than 
would  riae^  and  laying  hia  hMid  ea  Ms 
hre^t,  s^,  that  the  Amerieen  wat  hsM 
out  the  most  distent  pvospect  of  sttoean^ 
Or  that  he  heKeved  in  hiaeonaeieaer  dl 
MMg  ag^'nstsmeha  tttperitMrforc^andiai 
bottring  undor  snoh  a  k»ad  ef  naaiplinatwl 
disadvantages,  we  shoaldeaei-  baaUata 
prevail  in  a  contest  wilbffaaee»apah»aa< 
America.    Oa  theae  grmiadaas  iflvna* 


tjoability,  aa  to  the  pvdbaUe  aal 

Amerioa*  and  tO'  tne> 

disoovaraWa  intentioas  < 

war^  whi<^  be  pepcoived"  in  tha 

from,  the  thranet  no  hjg^y  aptainsisi  sf 

Uio  Amendmeah  . 

The  Duke  of  Bichnmd  atated-sbesl^ 
t^  preseat  celamitoua  aiMiation  of  dm 
wMitAfi.  and  wished  ta  halio^a  tbatdw 
despised  aad  hamiliated  condilioo itaaa 
fallen,  mto  waMnoratbaeftct  of  iaaenaaa 
and  inoapacity  m  ministeva,  wan  aagr 
settled  detenmaetim  to  betw.the  anal 
oommit^  to  their  ehaifpe.  ilia  gpaoa 
pointed  ou^  a  variety  of  cirrqmsitearf  %  ia 
proof  oC  the  oharge  of  miniateiiial.  iassps 
city;  firom.  which  ha  draw  thia  iBAr6a6^ 
that  tha  councUs  and  counadbos  of  the 
kio0dom,.acoerdiog  to  tha  purport  of  tba 
Am^dment,  mast  be  ohttsoed.  Thsia 
general  reespnings  he  applieaperticnlsdy 
to  the  maaagemeat  of  two  ofiioiid  dapa^ 
menia,  the  naval  andmilitary^  to  tfaeaaa* 
conduct  of  which  he  attributed  all  themi^ 
fortunes, and  disgraces  which  had befsHin 
us,  considering  the  ktter  aa  origsaadiv 
from  a  cause  eoualty  fizedaod  operttiie; 
fixeci,  beoa^flft  the  first  lord  of  thaAdaii' 
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ndtyt   be  his  ddm^nentf t  e\ 
his  errMTt  ever  so  croes,  iiis 


ev0r  60  gietty 
gross*  his  fi^lkckieTer 
80  palpsibley  was  eertaiR»  et  all  timos  and 
upon  all  eocasions,  of  being  protected 
mum  cemseri  and  punishment  by  a  great 
nM^Oriij  hi  parttaaient. 

Aft^r  havug  stated  the  two  prineipffl 
peinle  lie  lacanf  to  speak  tQ>  his  sra^pro- 
oeedhed   to  anpljr  theai  penondlT  to  the 
real  objects  or  his  censure.    The  $rst  lord 
of  the  Admiralty  as  well  in  respect  oi  the 
in^porteDee  of  the  naval  department  over 
which  he  presided^  as  the  ptartiotlar  admi- 
niatratkMa  of  tibm  business  arismg  in  that 
depSHTtmeet,    claiaMd  his  first  attention. 
He  ooofessed  his  asteniiJiBranty  that  the 
neUe  eari  was  not  ashamed  to  staj  in  of- 
fice* when  erdry  day's  experieaoe  afforded 
fncsh  prooA  of  his  total  unfitaeai  far  that 
hnpertant  station.    He»  indeed,  ought  to 
be  aahniafri  to  continue  hi  a  situatmn)  in 
wfaidi  he  mostftand  between  the  endHess 
miaohi^  which  were  suspended  orer  this 
devoted  oountiy*  and  its  salvation;  and 
wheo  he  nuac  know,  that  by  keeping  his 
poat  he  deprived  his  country  of  the  only 
wieaiiBy  uncter  God,  which  could  rescue  it 
froBi    the    ineTitik>le  destrtiction   which 
seeaned  te  await  it^^^-^that  of  keeping  some 
of  the  neat  distinguished  nival  characters 
Ei^kuid  ever  could  boast  of,  from  o£fering 
their  services.    He  did  not  wish  to  enter 
into  pnrticrianh  but  he  could  not  avoid 
pieationhig  the  ntenes  of  a  Keppdl,   an 
Howe^  aa  Barhnd,  a  Pigot,  and  a  Bar- 
rjagftan*    The  truth  was^  that  those  great 
offiSera  iseie  detemined  never  to  serve 
under  hia  lordship;   and  that,  if  no  lather 
leasoa .  dicisted,  wal  a  auficient  motive 
fat  his  lordihip  to  i«sign. 

His  grhee  reminded  the  nd'ble  lord  of 
the  cause  ef  the  nation  being  plunged  into 
allthedaagetsofafot^ign  war^  waged  by 
a  swMffiotr  enemtt  whidi  was  his  lordship^ 
confident  asMrtiensi  ia'  reply  to  many 
neUe  Istds,  who,  upoti  varknn  occasions^ 
had  aagMted  their  apprdiensioas  of  both 
anieoimaihdSpamshwaro  What  on  these 
OQoasioBB  was  tiie  uniform  answer  of  the 
BoUe  lerdf  <«  That  any  first  lord  of  the 
Admnndty,  who  had  net  always  in  readi« 
aesi  a  fleet  equal,  if  not  smrior,  to  die 
Hoaae  of  Bourbon,  ought  to  lose  hk  head/' 
fr»  ^  aa  anniater  was  fit  to  areside  at  the 
Adadralty4MNird,  who  abowd  not  have  a 
tsetteadhr  at  all  times,  equal  to  cepe  with 
Iheaaited  ietts  of  France  and  Spain.*' 

Ha  did  oat  wish  to  shew  the  fallacy  of 
this  assurance  in  regurd  to  remote  events ; 
but  to  appif  it  so  die  tiaasaotioHS  of  the 


hilt  auduner.  Had  the  nable  ^arl  pei^^ 
formed  hk  engagements  to  that  HolseaDd 
the  pid>]ic  in  me  course  of  the  iast  saai* 
mer?  Was  sir  Charles  Hardy  snperier  to 
the  conibiaed  fleets  of  IVaoce  and  Sftia 
in  the  Channel  duringthe  last  oaiilpuffa> 
On  the  contrary,  was  tipt  he  shaaaefuHy 
inferior?  Did  not  a  Britii^  fleet,  in  the 
swht  of  their  own  coast,  fly  belbre  an  m* 
smttng  nod  triomphing  enemy,  and  weie 
there  not  circumstances  of  humHiation  and 
disgrace  attending  that  flight,  which  musi 
fiU  the  breast  of  every  Englisiraiab  with 
the  best  Ibanded  resentment  ikgaiast  the 
authors  of  it  ?  Was  not  the  Chanael  de- 
serted by  sir  Charles  Hardy^  and  PlynvSuth 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  ?  and  when 
the  adaural  at  leag^  endeavoured  te  pass 
by  the  enemy,  did  not  he  fly  from  them, 
and  by  so  doing,  leave  an  indeJibie  disgrace 
upon  tlie  British  flag  ?  Did  nbt  the  same 
aflhlira],  (he  presumed)  in  obedience  to 
the  instructtoiis  given  by  the  Adauralty- 
boaid,  or  fi'om  tm  King,  by  die  advice  of 
his  confidential  sarvanbi,  fi^r  he  by  no 
means  meant  to  insinuate  any  thing  per- 
sonal against  the  commander  of  the  grand 
fleet)  deli^  his  going  to  sea  so  long,  that 
it  was  not  afterwards  in  his  power  to  pe- 
vent  a  junction  between  tne  combined 
fleets?  He  did  not  leave  Spithead  till 
after  the  Fiench  fleet  had  saOed  ftom  Brest; 
and  when  he  did  ssS,  what  did  he  do  neat  i 
He  sailed  to  Torbsy ;  and,  as  if  his  instruc- 
tioos  Meant  to  prevent ,  a  possibility  of 
success^  in  defesting  a  junction  of  the 
Frehch  and  Spanish  souadrons,  be  re* 
mained  at  Torbay  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Channel,  till  the  French  might  have 
reached  Berrol,  and  the  coBsbined  fleets 
have  spjpeared  off  imr  coasts  before  be 
cleared  the  mouth  of  the  Channel  What 
was  neatddne?  Instead  of  stay  tog  ih  the 
Ghannel,  where  after  the  junction  had  been 
e^jted,  or  was  likely  to  have  been  ef- 
fected, without  a  posribiiity  of  preventmn, 
what  did  he  do  ?  He  deserted  the  Channel 
for  upwards  of  five  weeks ;  and  when  ho 
did  return^  he  returned  only  to  exhibit,  a 
spei^taele  never  before  recorded  to  have 
mippened  in  the  English  annaJs :  he  fled 
berbre  a  persuing  enemy,  by  u fadaal  prof 
gresses,  from  the  very  mouth  or  the  Channel 
to  Flilmooth,  PIymooth>  Pbtthmd,  to  St. 
Helen's ;  and  as  if  an  annnersal  panic  bad 
seized  the  whole  fleet,  he  did  not  look 
upon  himself  safb,  till  by  the  aid  of  the 
next  tide  he  fbond  himself  safely  moored 
at  Spithead. 
In  ffrace  proceeded  to  take  a  irkw  of 
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the  oooduct  of  our  operations  on  latid,  in 
pomlof  preparation,  in  case  our  fleet  should 
neet  wiUi  any  disaster  from  the  confessed)^ 
known  superiority  of  the  enemy.  This 
part  of  his  speech,  he  gave  notice,  would 
particularlj|r  and  personally  a£fect  a  noble 
lord,  now  m  his  place  (Amherst)  to  whose 
professional  abilities  and  general  character, 
ne  was  always  inclined  to  pay  every  pos- 
sible degree  of  respect ;  but  whatever  pre- 
judices or  impressions  might  have  been 
made  on  his  mmd,  bis  duty  prompted  him 
to  speak  out.  He  hoped  the  noble  lord 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  would  be  able  to 
give  full  satisfaction  to  the  House,  relative 
to  the  state  of  Plymouth,  the  time  the 
combined  fleets  appeared  off  that  place. 
.Frequent  and  strong  warnings  had  been 

C'  en  in  that  House,  in  the  course  of  the 
i  eighteen  months,  of  the  importanc^  of 
that  fortress,  both  as  the  land  and  marine 
key  of  the  kingdom,  and  still,,  if  possible, 
more  so,  as  the  second  naval  arsenal  in  the 
kingdom,  and  one  of  the  places  where, 
probably,  one  third  of  our  naval  stores,  and 
the  materials  from  which  future  navies 
were  to  be  built  were  deposited.  He  did 
not  wish  to  insinuate  that  the  noble  lord 
had  not  attended  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  he  alluded  to,  and  the  vast 
importance  of  the  place:  he  only  alluded 
to  them  in  this  manner,  to  bring  to  their 
lordships*  recollection,  that  the  security  of 
Plymouth,  and  the  necessity  of  putting  it 
into  the  best  state  of  defence  possible,  had 
frequently  furnished  a  subject  of  conver- 
sation in  that  House.  The  subject  called 
for  their  lordships*  utmost  attention,  not 
in  regard  to  what  happened,  the  danger 
was  passed  for  the  present,  but  what  might 
hereafter  happen.  It  was,  theref<»e,  be- 
come highly  incumbent,  after  what  had 
eone  forth,  for  those  to  whom  the  defence- 
less state  of  Plymouth  was  apparently  im- 
putable, to  shew  where  the  olame  origi- 
nated; for  certainly  blame  was  due  some- 
where ;  for  had  the  enemy  thought  fit  to 
attack  it,  Pljrmoutb  must  have  certainly 
&llen ;  and  whoever  the  person  might  be 
who  was  found  to  have  b^n  neglecoul  of 
his  duty,  or  unequal  to  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  it,  he  ought  td  be  brought  to  the 
most  exemplary  punishment. 

His  grace  informed  the  House,  that  he 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth  at 
the  time  and  soon  after  the  sudden  terror 
subsided,  by  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
created  in  the  inhabitants,  and  he  was  never 
more  astonished,  than  when  he  beheld  it, 
as  a  professional  man,  weak  and  defence- 
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less  as  it  was.  There  were  guns  and  shot, 
but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  answer- 
ed; but  if  there  were  guns  and  shot, 
all  pieces  of  what  are  called  small  stores, 
were  totally  wanting ;  there  were  neither 
handspikes  to  work  the  guns,  or  give  them 
the  necessary  direction,  nor  wadcUng,  ram* 
mers,  sponges,  spring  bottoms,  nor,  m 
short,  any  one  part  of  the  apparatus  fit  to 
receive  an  enemy.  The  persons  who  were 
to  work  and  direct  them,  were  stUI,  if  pos- 
sible, less  able  to  answer  any  one  purpose 
of  defence ;  they  consisted  in  the  wh<^ 
of  thirty-six  or  thirty-eight  persona,  mosc 
of  them  old  and  fnnrm.  If  the  ^emy 
had  landed  there  were  200  guns,  and  al- 
lowing six  men  to  a  gun,  the  guns  if  sup- 
plied with  every  other  implement  neces- 
sary for  their  proper  empIo}inent,  wooU 
have  proved  totaUy  useless.  This  wns  the 
state  of  Plymouth  at  the  time  the  Frendi 
made  their  appearance  off  that  place. 
When  they  departed,  what  were  the  means 
taken  to  compensate  for  the  former  blunden 
and  n^lects?  But  before  he  Went  into 
that  pomt,  he  begged  leave  ta  remind  th&r 
lordsnips^  that  the  noble  lord  to  whom  he 
particularly  alluded,  through  the  greatest 
part  of  his  speech,  as  he  understood,  had 
been  down  in  the  early  part  of  the  aomnwr 
at  Plymouth,  and  if  any  omission  on  his 
lordship's  part  was  imputable  he  had  the 
less  apology'  to  make,  because  he  must 
have  discovered  the  weakness  of  the  place, 
and  the  necessity  there  was  for  putting  it 
in  a  proper  posture  of  defence ;  in  ekner 
event  he  was  equally  rqirehensiUe.  -  ^^ 
But  if  sudden  emergencies  were  not 
foreseen,  or  provided  against  when  the 
hour  of  tranquillity  returned,  it  m^t  be 

g resumed,  that  the  former  ne^ects  and 
lunders  would  have  been  amply  compen- 
sated for;  was  that  the  case, he  should  re- 
joice it  had.  What  was  the  fieict  ^  Instend 
of  raiising  works  on  the  hei^its  of  Mount 
Tor  and  Mount  Pleasant,  which,  com- 
manded the  entrance  of  the  harbour  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  whidi  was  of  still  more 
consequence,  commanded  within  abort 
cannon  shot,  and  being  within,  the  resuch 
of  bombs  and  other  combustible  materials, 
the  enemy  would  without  risk,  have  U^a 
able,  thoueh  they  had  not  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  town,  to  lay  it  in  adiea,  with 
all  its  docks,  and  the  materials  for  those 
buildings,  such  as  tinriber  and  stores  of  dl 
kinds ;  but  what  were  the  measures  tdcen 
in  case  the  enemy  had  returned  imme- 
diately, which  was  every  day  expected  ? 
Why,  instead  (tf 'fortifying  either  Mount 
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Tor  or  Mount  PleaMot,  which  both  coin- 
manded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  the 
works  constructed  were  most  unskilfully 
planned ;  ^he  sides  of  the  hills  were  en- 
trenched, and  lines  thrown  up  on  the  sides 
of  them,  and'  the  tops  most  shamefully 
neglected.  U  might  be  said,  that  though 
the  heights  were  not  defended,  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  for  the  enemy  to 
effect  a  landing ;  the  extreme  steepness  of 
the  coast  and  sodden  rise  of  the  land  near 
the  shore,  would  enable  a  small  force  from 
taking  maintainable  ground  against  infi- 
nitely a  greater.  This  was  as  untrue  and 
ill-founded,  as  any  thing  else  which  might 
foe  Ur^ed  to  palliate  the  above-mentioned 
shameful  neslect.  The  fact  was  this ;  that 
about  ten  miles  westerly  of  Plymouth,  the 
coast  was  low,  and  a  safe  debarkation  in- 
sured even  by  the  frigates  destined  to  cover 
the  landing;  and  when  the  force  was  once 
landed  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  it 
from  possessing  itself  of  one  height,  and 
then  of  the  other ;  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence o£  which  must  be,  the  total  de- 
struction .  of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  its 
docks,  rope-houses,  &c. 

After  speaking  to  this  point  very  fully, 
his  grace  returned  to  the  subject  of  the 
defence  of  that  town,  so  far  as  the  Admi^ 
ralty-board  was  more  immediately  con- 
cerned. He  said,  in  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment,  that  the  commanding  officers, 
iord  Shuldham,  sir  John  Lindsiay,  and 
commissioner  Qurry,  consulted  about  the 
safety  of  the  place ;  various  means  of  sea 
defence  were  suggested ;  it  was  at  length 
agreed  to  throw  a  boom  across  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  channel,  to  prevent  the 
too  near  approach  of  the  enemy.  What 
did  the  wisdom  of  the  Admiralty  suggest , 
in  the  mean  time  ?  Hearing  of  what  was 
intended,  they  dispatched  a  trusty  person, 
whom  they  selected  as  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  purpose,  to  countermand  the  inten- 
tions of  the  naval  and  military  officers ;  a 
captain  La  Crasse,  a  kind  of  spy,  for  he 
assured  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  there  was  spy  upon  spy,  for  that  was 
the  system  of  government.  The  boom 
Was  in  part  made,  when  the  counter  orders 
came.  What  was  the  purport  of  the  counter 
orders  ?  That  vessels  snould  be  sunk  in 
the  channeL  Let  their  lordships  attend 
to  the  option  made  by  the  Admiralty- 
1>oard.  The  boom  could  be  opened,  so  as 
to  permit  ships  to  pass  in  or  out,  in  an  hour 
and  a  half,  or  two  hours,  and  replaced  in 
half  the  time;  whereas,  if  vessels  had 
keen  sunk  in  the  elmnneli  they  mighty  if 
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practicable  *to  weigh  at  all,  take  as  many 
days ;  and  if  that  should  not  prove  to  be 
the  case,  the  consequence  would  be,  that 
no  vessel  could  get  in  or  out,  and  our  fleet, 
had  they  met  any  disaster,  either  by  bad 
weather,  or  in  fight,  would  be  shut  out 
from  the  only  place  where  they  could 
look  for  protection  or  shelter. 

His  grace  computed,  that  besides  the 
possible  injury  wnich  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  might  have  suffered,  in  the  loss 
of  property,  uie  stores,  shipping,  docks,  &c* 
might  be  well  estimated  at  a  Toss  equal  to 
fi^e  millions,  attended  with  this  circum«> 
stance,  that  the  mere  loss  of  property  was 
not  the  object,  but  the  difficulty,  if  not 
impossibility,  of  repairing  it  in  due  time. 
From  whence  could  we  procure  the  neces- 
sary supplies  of  timber,  stores,  guns,  sails, 
rigging,  &c.?  The  attempt  would  have* 
been  impracticable ;  and  though  we  had 
not  lost  a  single  ship  of  the  line  or  frigate,, 
the  capture  of  Plymouth,  or  rather  its  de- 
struction, would  in  fact  amount  to  an  an- 
nihilation of  the  navy  of  England.  He 
was  aware,  that  many  matters  which  had 
been  adverted  to  by  him,  relative  to  the  state 
of  P]3miouth,  concerning  its  accessibility  in 
respect  of  an  enemy,  ought  not  apparently 
to  have  been  mentioned;  but  when  the 
transactions  of  the  last  summer,  and  the 
shameful  neglect  of  ministers,  in  a  matter 
of  such  transcendent  importance,  was  pro« 
perly  considered,  he  imagined,  that  what 
ne  now  said,  would  pass  at  least  without 
censure.  He  begged  leave  to  remind  the 
House,  that  even  before  the  French  re- 
script was  delivered,  and  to  the  conclqsioii 
of  that  session  and  the  whole  of  the  next, 
tlie  state  and  condition  of  Plymouth,  ana 
the  abisolute  necessity  there  was  of  putting 
it  in  a  perfect  state  of  defence,  was  fre- 
quently urged  by  noble  lords  on  his  side 
of  the  House,  in  which  wamines  himself 
had  taken  a  part.  What  was  the  conse- 
quence? The  summer  of  1778  passed 
without  any  one  precaution  having  been 
taken.  The  admonitions  were  repeated 
in  the  succeeding  session,  but  to  little  or 
no  effect :  yet  the  great  and  awful  moment 
arrived,  when  France  combined  with  Spain 
for  our  total  destruction:  nevertheless, 
ministers,  but  more  particularly  the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  army,  in  whose 
peculiar  province  it  was,  not  only  proved 
inattentive  to  the  warnings  given  him,  but 
to  the  discharge  of  his  own  peculiar  duty. 
A  noble  earl  who  was  then  in  his  place, 
(lord  WaldegraveJ  was  governor  of  that 
town,  and  he  could  not  n^j,  bj^t  he  was 
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much  surprised,  that  the  noble  earl,  ion  the 
£rst  alarm  of  an  attack,  did  not  repair  to 
his  government.  He  was  persuaded  that 
it  was  not  for  a  want  of  zeal,  alacritVy  and 
military  spirit,  that  he  did  not.  He  was 
too  well  convinced  from  experience,  that 
the  noble  lord  was  not  deficient  in  any  of 
the  requisites  which  form  the  soldier.  He 
had  the  pleasure  himself  of  seeing  him 
lead  up  six  British  regiments,  at  tiie  battle 
of  Minden,  who  by  their  almost  unassisted 
efforts,  defeated  the  whole  French  army« 
Why  his  lordship  did  not  repair  to  his 
duty,  must  be  sought  for  in  other  causes 
concealed  from  the  public  eye.  A  right 
hon.  member  of  the  other  House,  f  general 
Conway)  quitted  his  duty  in  parliament, 
and  repaired  to  his  government  (Jersey) 
upon  much  less  alarm;  ^consequently  he 
was  well  warranted  in  saying,  that  the  no- 
ble lord  absented  himself  from  some  mo- 
tive which  affected  him  as  a  military  man ; 
probably,  the  noble  lord  foresaw,  had  he 
gone  to  Plymouth,  and  the  nature  of  the 
service  should  require  the  presence  of  the 
commander  in  chief]^  that  he  must  submit 
to  obey  the  orders  of  a  junior  o^cer.  His 
grace,  afler  insisting  upon  this  theme  for 
some  time,  and  giving  broad  hints  that  the 
appointment  of  the  noble  lord  at  present 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  was  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  service,  when  such  men  as  the 
present  governor  of  Plymouth  stood  higher 
than  he  on  the  list,  added  some  further  ob- 
servations on  the  conduct  of  the  comman- 
der in  chief,  as  to  his  professional  conduct, 
and  ability,  particularly  relative  to  the 
lines  thrown  un  after  the  appearance  of 
the  enemy  off  mat  place.  The  noble  lord 
fvas  on  the  spot,  viewed  the  works,  gave 
orders  for  the  purpose,  both  before  and 
afWr  that  above-mentioned  period.  The 
first  time,  before  M.  D'Orvilliers  made 
bis  appearance,  he  had  viewed  the  works, 
and  he  could  not  help  declaring  them  at 
both  periods  miserably  planned,  and  inju- 
diciously executed. 

His  grace  next  expressed  great  alarm  at 
the  increased  military  force  within  the 
kingdom.  The  militia  and  attached  corps, 
«vere  little  short  of  50,000  men ;  and  he 
^understood  the  military  amounted  to.  full 
aa  many.  This  presented  a  prodigious 
force  indeed,  no  less  than  100,000  men  in 
^ms,  and  the  number  was  continually 
augmenting.  This  afforded  to  hiip  a  cause 
of  great  jecuousy,  or  plainly  pointed  out  to 
him  the  consummate  folly  of  administra- 
tion. If  we  had  not  a  fleet  at  all,  it  was  a 
A^e  jttHy  c()mpeteBt  to  the  defence  of  tl^e 
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kingdom :  if  we  had,  and  truMed  to  it,  wi 
bad  no  occasion  for  so  great  a  force.  Ht 
should  be' well  pleased  to  hear,  what  plaa 
the  King's  servants  meant  to  adopt  \  If 
the  strength  of  the  nation  was  to  beeqmdly 
or  proportiooably  divided  between  m 
naval  and  military  services,  neither  service 
could  be  rendered  effective ;  if  an  option 
was  to  be  made,  it  was  his  opinion  thattht 
preference  ought  to  be  given  to  the  navj; 
m  short,  he  was  himself  perfectly  satisfi^i, 
that  our  military  establisnment  was  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  purposes  of  our  situation; 
for  in  fact,  except  in  the  mere  instance  oC 
defence,  they  were  totally  useless,  ualen 
our  navy  should  be  rendered  nearly  equal 
to  that  df  our  enemies.  With  a  less  mili- 
tary force,  than  that  now  in  the  pay  of 
Britain,  Mr.  Pitt  had  rendered  the  British 
name  immortal,  and  the  univai'sal  object  of 
admiration  in  every  part  of  the  globe, 
The  arms  of  Britain  had  been  carried 
triumphant  every  where,  but  that  cele> 
brated  statesman  looked  upon  the  militarj 
but  as  a  secondary  object.  The  purport 
of  the  speech  (>ointed  out  the  proprie^  of 
a  defensive  war*  He  would  not  dispott 
how  far  such  a  plan  of  measures  was  or 
was  not  judicious,  but  surely,  if  the  mi* 
nister  meant  what  he  said,  in  that  speech, 
and  that  our  military  force  was  as  consi- 
derable as  it  was  supposed  to  be,  it  fur- 
nished him  with  two  arguments :  first,  that 
it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  have  tht 
coasts  defended ;  secondly,  if  nearly 
100,000  men,  including  the  militia,  were 
in  arms  in  August ;  it  was  very  extraordi- 
nary that  10,000  could  not  be  spared,  in* 
stead  of  4  or  5,000,  for  the  defence  of  so 
important  a  place  as  Plymouth :  and  tbej 
must  surely  be  very  ill  mfocmed,  who  sop- 
posed  that  Plymouth  could  be  defended 
with  less  than  10,000  men. 

His  grace  then  mentioned  the  total  in- 
attention of  the  cabinet,  or  the  commander 
in  chief,  relative  to  several  preventin 
measures,  suggested  in  that  House,  in 
case  an  invasion  should  take  place,  relathrt 
to  the  lighting  beacons  on  their  approach 
or  appearance  off  the  coast;  the  driving 
the  country,  the  forming  magazines,  the 
collecting  the  inhabitants  to  places  of 
safety,  &c.  He  observed,  that  no  one 
step  had  been  taken  in  consequence  of 
thes^  suggestions,  but  the  Kings  procbr 
mation,  and  what  was  done  in  consequeooi 
of  it;  The  county  he  lived  in  (Sussex) 
consists  of  six  rapes  or  divisiops;  and  the 
0):der8  given  by  the  commander  in  chief, 
were  perhaps  t^e.mo8t  extraordinaiy  that 
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it  was  po8s3>le  for  the  mind  of  man  to  con- 
eeive :  besidea  the  depositaries  fixed  upon 
for  secaring  the  property,  had  the  enemy 
efieeted  a  landing,  it  would  upon  an  aver- 
age be  necessi^ry  to  remove  about  20,000 
inhabitants  in  each  rape,  to  a  pkce  of 
safety,  near  such  depositaries.  What  were 
the  places  fixed  upon?   One  was  in  the 
wealds,  which  was  not  accessible  to  mili- 
tary   carriages,  for  above  three  noonths 
during  the  whde  year;    another  was  a 
petty  tillage,  where  there  was  not  so  much 
as  an  hedge-ale-house;   and  so  with  the 
rest,  where  the  spot  fixed  upon  was  equally 
inconvenient  and  obscure. 

His   grace  adverted  to  the  recent  ap- 
pointment of  the  new  'secretary  ( lord  Hills- 
i>orough  )  and  ridiculed  his  pretensions  to 
responsibility.    He  reminded  the  House  of 
the  noble  earPs  celebrated  circular  letter, 
written  in  1768,  wherein  he  pledged  not 
only  his  own  word,  but  that  of  his  sove- 
reign and  the  British  legislature,  that  no 
more  taxes  would  be  lud  on  the  people 
of  America  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
revenue;    nay,  he  went  further,  he  in- 
stracted  a  noble  lord,  since  deceased  (lord 
Botetourt)  then  governor  of  Virginia,  to 
assure  the  councu  and^house  of  represen- 
tatives there,  to  commit  the  word  of  the 
sovereign  on  the  following  strong  expres- 
sion, as  the  most  sacred  pledge  of  a  due 
performance,  by  confirming  the  cabinet 
assurance  contained  in  the  letter,   that 
*^  it  was  the  determined    resotHtioD    of 
•every   part   of  government,    and   every 
branch  of  the  British  legislature,  to  lay 
no  future  taxes  on  America,  and  to  in- 
form them  from  his    Majesty,    that   he 
would  rather  forfeit  his  crown  than  keep  it 
by  deceit.''    What  was  the  con8e(|uence  i 
The  promise  being  afterwards  shamefully 
violated,  the  people  of  America  were  con- 
vinced, that  no  dependence  could  be  had 
either  on  the  assurance  of  ministers,  or 
even  the  pretended  assurance  of  the  King 
himself;  for  he  could  never  be  persuaded, 
however  confidently  it  might  be  officially 
asserted,  that  the  royal  word  would  be 
violated,  when  thus  solemnk  given  to  a 
large  and  respectable  body  or  bis  subjects, 
to  answer  the  views  of  any  faction,  or  to 
give  success  to  the  intrigues  and  cabals  of 
a  court.    If,  then,  this  was  a  fair  state  of 
that  memorable  traosactiout  what  depead- 
,        ence  or  rdiance  could  the  people  oi  Ire- 
,         land  have  upon  any  assurance  given  by 
the  same  noble  lord,  now  standii^g  in  a 
I        similar  situation,  though  at  the  hes^  of  a 
,        dilfereat  department?    The  sfuae  noblo 


lord  now  affirms,  that  he  means  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  all  tlie  measures  he  recom- 
mends. Can  Ireland  depend  upon  this 
declaration  ?  The  noble  lord  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  Ireland  ought  to  have  an 
eqaal  trade.  Has  the  Qoble  lord  explained 
his  ideas  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  an 
equal  trade  ?  Or  has  not  hb  lordship,  on 
the  contrary,  avoided  giving  any  satisfac- 
tion on  that  head  ?  Has  he  not  shrunk 
back  firom  all  explanation,  and  sheltered 
himself^  as  he  has  repeatedly  done  in  the 
case  of  the  circular  letter,  under  the  pre* 
tence  of  taking  the  sense  of  parliament  for 
his  guide,  and  promising  to  carry  what- 
ever their  determination  may  be,  fbr  hi^ 
rule  of  conduct  ?  The  language,  it  is  true,, 
was  coostitutiona],  but  was  it  such  as 
the  people  of  Ireland  could  safely  trust  to  ^ 
Was  it  not  notorious,  from  an  uointer* 
rupted  experience  of  many  years,  that 
whatever  measures  were  adopted  in  the 
King's  councils  immediately  became  the 
measures  of  parliament,  through  the  irre- 
sistible influence  of  the  crown ;  and  did 
the  noble  lord  mean  to  deceive  Ireland  in 
the  same  n^iaaner  as  he  had  deceived  Ame- 
rica,  by  firm  and  repeated  declarations  of 
responsibility ;  and  when  Irelandhadr  been 
lulled  into  a  fatal  security,  resign  his^enh« 
ployments,  or  seek  h'ls  wonted  sefuge  by 
saying,  that  though  an  **  equal  trade*  was 
the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  cabinet,  it 
had  been  over- ruled  by  the  sense  of  par- 
liament ;  or  by  avoiding  every  species  o^* 
explanation^  relative  to  what  he  meant  by 
the  expression,  an  *<  equal  trade/'  meeft 
his  accusers  confidently,  and  tell  them» 
Such  might  be  your  interpretation  of  the 
words;  such  was  my  meaning;  and  if  you 
have  been  disappointed,  it  has  been  your 
fisiult,  not  mine,  who  have  affixed  a  mean- 
ing  to  my  words  which  they  could  neveo 
b^,  and  was  totally  for^gn  to  my  \a* 
tentions  ^ 

He  was  extremely  severe  on  the  noble 
viscount  (Stormont)  who  had  charged  the 
Amendment  as  r4>lete  with  invective; 
and  expressed  his  astonishment  how  ho 
oould  controvert  facts  which,  bv  being 
absent  from  the  kingdom,  be  could  be  but 
imperfectly  informed  of;  ot  how  he  could 
charge  men,  sedulously  labouring  for  the 
salvatioB  of  their  country,  witk  factious 
views,  or  impelled  by  motives  totally  di* 
rected  to  the  possession  of  power  and 
emolument^  His  grace  concluded  with 
expressing  his  full  approbation  of  the 
Amendment. 

ItOrd  jjbnhcrst  rose  to  justify  his  conduct 
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respecting  the  state  of  defence  Flymonith 
was  ID  at  the  time  the  enemy  appeared  be- 
fore it.  He  informed  their  Iqrdiships  that 
he  had  gone  down  early  in  the  summer, 
when  it  was  not  expected  that  the  whole 
of  the  defence  would  rest  upon  the  land 
force,  because  it  was  looked  upon  that  the 
defences  next  the  sea  and  the  narrowness 
of  the  channel  rendered  that  approach  in- 
accessible. It  was  true,  that  if  Plymouth 
was  attacked  by  land  the  Military  force 
was  not  sufficient  to  man  all  the  works,  to 
defend  all  the  ayenues  leading  to  it,  nor  to 
perform  the  very  numerous  services  which 
would  be  necessary  to  impede  and  prevent 
the  enemy  from  taking  very  advantageous 
situations.  He  agreed  with  the  noble 
duke,  tho^  to  defend  Plymouth  properly 
against  an  attack  from  the  land  side,  would 
re<juire  10,000  men;  but  such  were  the 
exigencies  of  other  services,  that  no  more 
than  half  the  number  could  be  spared  for 
that  purpose.  As  to  the  want  of  stores, 
he  would  affirm,  that  when  he  was  there 
at  the  time  alluded  to,  there  were  8,000 
barrels  of  eunpowder,  balls,  and  every  ne- 
cessary requisite  for  a  vigorous  defence. 
If  the  calibres  did  not  fit  the  balls,  or  the 
balls  the  calibres,  that  was  not  to  be  at- 
tributed to  him.  He  had  given  general 
directions  that  the  proper  measures  of  de- 
fence should  be  carried  into  execution,  and 
if  they  were  not,  it  was  not  his  fault.  The 
noble  duke  had  dwelt  on  another  speeies 
of  neglect,  or  want  of  military  skill,  sub- 
sequent, as  well  as  antecedent  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  combined  fleets  off  Ply- 
mouth; he  meant,  not  throwing  up  de- 
'fences  on  the  heights  of  Mount  Pleasant 
and  Mount  Tor,  situated  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  He 
begged  that  his  grace,  before  he  decided 
and  Imputed  blame,  would  consider  Uiat 
the  moment  was  pressing ;  that  the  worlcs 
alluded  to  by  the  noble  duke  were  very  ex- 
tensive, and  called  for  great  labour  and 
time  in  the  construction ;  whereas  those 
thrown  up  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion  could 
be  finished  so  as  to  enable  l^e  defenders 
to  impede,  though  not  finally  defeat  the 
attempt  of  the  enemy.  The  fortifying 
these  heights  would  have  been  impossible 
to  be  completed  so  as  to  answei^  the  pur- 
pose of  a  sudden  defence ;  and  in  the  then 
existing  state  of  affairs  it  was  thought  most 
advisable  to  answer  the  purposes  of  im- 
mediate defence,  rather  than  by  under- 
taking too  much,  leave  the  whole  of  what 
was  necessary  to  be  done  in  an  imperfect, 
tmfinished  state,  at  a  time  it  was  likely  the 
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enemr,  if  they  meditated  an  attack  at  mH^ 
would  have  probably  returned.-~A  noble 
lord  (Shelbume)  had  talked  much  of  Atd 
defenceless  state  of  Jamwca,  and  among 
other  circumstances,  of  the  great  loss  by 
sickness,  which  had  reduced  we  Lorerpool 
blues  upwards  of  SOO  of  their  e&cdre 
number;  to  which  he  could  onl^  reply, 
that  by  the  last  returns  he  received,  be 
was  authorised  to  say,  that  instead  of  a  lorn 
of  dOO,  he  had  reason  to  believe  thai  tbere 
were  not  deficient  in  the  whole  nuadiet 
above  sixteen  men. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  in  re^j  obaerr* 
ed,  that  every  thing  the  noble  lord  bed 
ofibred  in  his  justification  served  but  the 
more  fully  to  confirm  his  n^lect  or  inca^ 
padty.  What  apology  was  it  for  him  to 
say,  that  if  neither  the  balls  fitted  the  gims» 
nor  the  guns  the  balls,  that  it  waa  not  hia 
fault  ?  A.nd  when  he  was  at  Plvmoutfa,  an^ 
tecedeot  to  the  appearance  of  the  e&emy^ 
that  he  had  given  his  directions  ?  Waa  that 
an  apology  to  be  endured  in  that  House  ? 
Why  not  see  that  the  balls  and  bores  did 
fit  ?  Why  not  see,  if  there  were  powder^ 
that  it  was  distributed  ?  It  was  no  secret; 
indeed  it  was  the  uniform  language  of 
parliament,  for  some  weeks  before  they 
rose,  that  an  invasion  of  this  kingd<nn  waa 
expected.  It  was  therefore  with  sooae  io« 
idignation  that  he  heard  the  Strang  apo« 
logy  now  made  by  the  noble  lord,  who,  i^ 
possession  of  the  first  trust  in  the  kingdomt 
m  the  dernier  resort,  which  was  the  vei^ 
peculiar  circumstance  now  under  coiisi<* 
deration,  could  screen  himself  uoder  the 
cover  of  the  supposed  neglect  of  other 
persons,  who  were  by  no  means  responaibie 
to  the  nation.  It  was  his  lordship  alone 
that  was  responsible  to  parliament  and  the 
people.  If  Plymouth  bad  fallea  through 
neglect,  they  would  have  called  upon  his 
lordship,  and  demanded  justice  on  him. 
If  he  had  given  the  necessary  orders,  and 
those  who  acted  in  subordinate  situations 
had  disobeyed  them,  why  not  come  for* 
ward  and  speak  out  like  a  man ;  and  like  aa 
honest  man  candidly  oonTess  his  own  error 
and  incapacity,  or  fairiy  lay  it  to  the  door 
of  those  who  were  redly  criminal  ?  He 
had  heard  other  stories :  he  had  heard  that 
the  officer  who  coitmaanded  there  (sir 
William  Lindsay)  had  resigned  the  com- 
mand in  disgust,  or  had  been  superseded^ 
because  he  dared  to  censure  the  conduct 
of  highet  powers.  Be  it  either  way,  die 
defenceless  state  of  Plymouth  was  an  ob» 
ject  wordiy  of  the  investigation  of  pariia^ 
tnent.    He  would  not,  in  a  matter  of  aeci 
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importance,  in  which  be  understood  the 
fault  wad  bandied  from  one  side  to  the 
other»  give  a  prematdre  opinion ;  but  thus 
inuGh  he    might  venture  to  affirm^  from 
what  he    was   a  witness; to  himself,  that 
there  was  a  fault  somewhere ;  and  that  to 
ascertain  where  it  lay  was  a  fit  subject  for 
parliametitary  enquiry.    There    was  one 
matter  which  dropped  from  the  noble  lord, 
which  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
mind,  which  was»  that  although  the  proper 
defence  of  Plymouth  and  its  vicinities  re* 
quired  a    force  of  10,000  men,  yet  the 
other  exigencies  of  military  service  would 
not    admit    of  more   than    5,000^     He 
thought,  without  any  enquiry  whatever,  he 
could  venture  to  decide  on  the  weight  of 
this  apology,  and  the  attention  it  really 
deserved.     How  was  it  possible  to  hear 
it  without    the   warmest  indignation,   if 
what    was    generally  believed  was  true, 
that  there  was  a  force  of  nearly  100,000 
armed    men    in  this  kingdom,  taking  in 
every  description  of  military,  militia,  fen- 
cibles,  and  detached  corps?   and  was  it 
possible   that  with  such  a  force  another 
5,000  men  could  not  be  spared  for  the  de- 
fence  of   the    kingdom,  its  sea  frontier 
fortress,  the  second  naval  arsenal  in  Eng- 
land, containing  value  to  the  amount  of 
full  Qyc  millions,  and  if  destroyed,  which 
was  the  great  point  of  all,  must  have  put 
an  end  to  the  naval  power,  or  even  the 
naval  existence  of  this  kingdom! 

Lord  Amherst  said  he  bad  no  objection 
to  the  fullest  enquiry  into  his  conduct; 
that  such  were  his  directions,  as  had  been 
before  stated  by  htm,  and  such  his  opinion 
respecting  the  distribution  of  the  force ; 
and  if,  upon  examination,  either  should  be 
found  erroneous  or  injudicious,    he  was 
ready  to  abide  by  the  sense  of  his  country. 
The  Earl  of  Sanchnch  said  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  rising,  had  it  not  been  for  some 
matters  which  had  been  stated  by  the  noble 
duke  who  spoke  last.    The  noble  didce  had 
said  he  would  be  ashamed  to  remain  in 
office,  as  he  had  done,  and  stand  between 
the  sense  of  the  whole  of  the  naval  of- 
ficers and  the   salvation  of  his  country. 
He  could  not  agree  with  the  noble  duke, 
either  as  to  the  fiEict  or  inference.    The 
noble  duke  explained  himself  further,  by 
saying  thbt  all  the  most  able,  and  judicious 
naval  commanders  had  been  driven  from 
the  service,  and  refused  to  serve  so  long 
as  be  remained  to  preside  at  the  Adnuralty 
hoard.    In  expliknation  of  this,  the  names 
of  Keppel,   Howe,  Harland,  Piffot,  and 
BarringtMQ,  had  been  particttlarTy  men- 


tioned* He  would  first  premise,  that  if 
his  immediate  resignation  held  out  the 
most  distant  prospect  of  extricating  this 
country  out  of  its  present  difficulties,  he 
would  most  cheerfully  make  way  for  a 
more  able  successor ;  and  as  to  the  point 
of  refusal  to  serve  under  his  administration, 
he  was  certain  that  the  noble  duke  was 
misinformed;  for  he  had  an  offer  of  ser- 
vice from  one  of  the  persons  mentioned 
ilord  Barrington)  that  very  morning,  or 
^e  day  before ;  he  did  not  know  whether 
the  oner  would  be  accepted  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  but  this  he  could 
assure,  the  noble  duke,  that  this  was  at 
least  one  exception  to  his  general  asser- 
tion, and  he  had  little  doubt  but  more 
might  be  given. 

Much  had  been  said  of  the  inferiority  oif 
the  British  fleet  to  that  ot  the  combine4 
naval  force  of  the  House  of  Bourbon ;  the 
fact  might  be,  and  occasion  had  been 
taken  to  refer,  which  was  extremely  dis- 
orderly, to  what  was  supposed  to  have 
fallen  from  him  in  a  debate  some  years 
back.  What  he  said  then  he  was  ready 
to  repeat,  which  was,  that  administration 
ought  to  have  at  all  times  a  fleet  equal  to 
cope  with  the  united  force  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  It  was  true,  misrepresentation^ 
of  what  he  reallv  said,  got  into  the  news* 
papers,  and  what  surprised  him  much 
more,  had  frequently  been  repeated  by 
noble  lords  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
A  noble  earl  who  spoke  early  (Shelbume) 
and  other  noble  lords  who  followed  him, 
had  asserted,  that  the  British  fleet  had 
run  away  from  a  puifsuing  enemy;  this 
was  what  he  never  would  hear  without  fol- 
lowing it  with  a  contradiction.  It  was  true 
that  sir  Charles  Hardy,  discovering  the 
vast  apparent  superiority  of  the  enemy,  did 
not  seek  an  engagement,  nor  would  it  have 
been  prudent  for  him  if  he  had.  He  re- 
tired, unmolested,  eastward,  to  a  part  of 
the  Channel  where  he  could  best  brinff  his 
force  to  bear  to  greater  effect ;  and  where 
too,  if  a  victory  on  our  part  should  be  the 
consequence,  the  enemy  would  be  mor^ 
exposed* to  destruction,  as  being  farther 
from  the  main  sea,  and  that  part  of  their 
own  coasts  where  they  could  take  shelter. 
So  far,  then,  from  imputing  anv  blame  to 
the  admiral  who  commanded  the  western 
squadron,  in  his  opinion,  his  king  and 
country  were  highly  mdebted  to  bim.  On 
the  other  hand,  only  consider  ^  risk  sir 
Charles  would  have  run  in  case  of  a  de- 
feat I  No  less,  perhaps,  dian  the  very  finite 
of  the  country  would  bci  dqfiending,  in  s^ 
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great  meamirey  on  the  issue.  It  was  to 
this  commendable  conduct  he  ascribed  the 
paltry  figure  the  combined  fleet  had  made 
^roughout  the  whole  of  thii  marine  gai- 
eonade ;  thev  first  came  into  the  Channel, 
Imd  went  ofi^  in  a  precipitate  manner,  and 
the  second  time,  though  they  saw  the  Bri- 
tish fleet,  and  might  have  fetched  them 
with  ease,  having  the  wind  in  their  favour, 
4hey  declined  the  combat,  and  after  a  very 
few  days  were  not  seen  nor  heard  of  more 
.  till  then:  arrival  at  Brest* 

•*  The  kiDii^  of  France,  with  twenty  thoosaod 

men, 
^*  Went  up  the   hill,   and  M  came  dewn 
again,*' 

Was  an  old  observation  fully  verified  by 
their  conduct. 

Much  had  been  said  respecting  the 
istate,  condition,  and  degree  ot  preparation 
Plymouth  was  in  at  the  time  the  French 
appeared  off  the  harbour,  particularly  by 
the  noble  duke  who  spoke  last.  He  would 
undertake  to  say,  that  the  noble  duke  was 
misinformed,  if  he  contended  that  I^y- 
mouih  harbour  and  the  channel  were  not 
well  fortified ;  it  was  so  weU  fortified,  that 
the  whole  combined  fleet  could  pot  enter 
the  narrow  channel,  which  is  winding  and 
extremely  narrow  in  some  places,  com- 
manded by  the  heights  on  each  side,  and 
by  batteries  on  a  level  with  the  water;  but 
even  if  all  these  obstructions  had  been  re- 
moved, it  would  have  been  very  easy  to 
stop  the  passage,  so  that  not  a  snip  could 
come  within  such  a  distance,  as  would  en- 
able them  to  destroy  the  docks,  shipping, 
naval  stores,  rope-houses,  &c.  The  noble 
diike  had  insisted  much  on  the  inadequacy 
of  the  land  force  to  the  defence  of  the 
place,  had  it  been  attacked.  That  was  a 
matter  not  immediately  within  his  de- 
partment, but  he  was  persuaded,  that  a 
force  might  be  collected  so  as  to  resist 
and  defeat  any  sudden  attack  from  the 
enemy ;  it  is  true,  the  town  was  defended 
chiefly  towards  the  sea,  and  if  the  works 
which  had  been  described  as  necessary  by 
the  noble  duke,  were  not  constructed  on 
Mount  Tor  and  Mount  Pleasant,  it  was  on 
the  prevalent  idea,  that  the  place  was  im- 
pregnable to  any  attack  from  the  sea,  and 
that  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  and 
difficult  to  effect  a  landing  on  any  part  of 
the  coast  near  Plymouth,  the  coast  being 
steep,  and  in  many  places  inaccessible  to 
the  mvaders,  i^  troops  should  be  in  fi)rce 
to  oppose  them. 

'    Several  noble  lords  had  pointed  out  the 
great  inferiority  of  our  fleet ;  the  fact 
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true  in  point  c£  number  of  Kne  of  btttle 
ships,  iMit  not  with  reapect  of  eficiem 
strong,  of  which  there  needed  no  b^ter 
proof  than  the  events  of  the  campeign 
Itself.  Noble  lonb  had  likewise  called 
upon  him  to  declare  whether  we  ahovld 
be  equal  to  the  enemy  the  next  campaign? 
This  was  a  matter  to  whj^  it  would  net 
be  prudent  to  give  a  specific  answer.  He 
could  say  thus  much,  that  the  fleet  of 
Great  Britain  was  now  in  a  more  formida- 
ble state,  than  it  had  been  at  any  time 
since  the  foundation  of  the  British  mo- 
narchy ;  and  was  composed  of  a  more  effi- 
cient ilvrce,  considering  the  size  and  the 
condition  of  the  ships,  weight  of  metal, 
and  the  number  of  men  borne ;  ^e  latter, 
by  the  latest  returns,  were  87,000,  which 
was  higher  than  it  was  during  the  lot 
year  of  the  late  war ;  the  number  of  ships 
of  the  line  was  88,  whidi  was  aoniewfatf 
short  of  what  was  in  commission,  pari  of 
the  time  alluded  to^  the  number  being 
then  96 ;  six  ships  more  would  shortly  bo 
(Mit  in  commission,  and  what  farther  exer- 
tions might  be  made  in  the  course  of  the 
spring  was  not  fit  for  him  to  tell ;  but  be 
could  venture  to  say  this,  that  the  navy  <^ 
England,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  can* 
naign,  would  exceed  every  thing  of  the 
kind  this  country  had  ever  beheld. 

The  noble  duke  who  spoke  last  had 
said,  that  there  were  but  36  gunners  or 
matrosses  to  work  all  the  cannon  at  Ply- 
mouth. In  this,  too,  his  grace  had  been 
grossly  misinformed;  for  there  were  up- 
wards of  500  seamen  in  the  town,  not  one 
of  whom  was  unacquainted  with  the  ma- 
nagement, use,  and  working  of  tlie  artil- 
lery. He  spoke  in  the  hearing  of  many 
lords  acouainted  with  the  land  service,  and 
appealed  to  their  judgment,  whether- in 
operations  on  land,  men  were  not  taken 
from  aboard  the  ships,  purposely  to  assist 
in  the  raising  and  constructing  of  batte- 
ries, working  the  guns,  &c.  and  he  made 
no  doubt,  that  if  occasion  had  made  it  ne- 
cessary, but  the  seamen,  then  at  Ply- 
mouth, would  have  fully  answered  the 
purpose  alluded  to  by  the  noble  duke; 
and  that  if  the  French  appeared  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  want 
of  hands  to  work  the  guns. 

The  noble  duke  had  talked  in  very^ 
strong  terms  of  the  loss  of  the  Ardent, 
and  imputed  the  loss  of  that  ship  to  the 
neglect  of  the  naval  commanding  ofib»r 
atrlymouth.  To  this  charge  be  would 
give  two  answers,  the  first  would  be,  thai 
his  grace  waa  mistaken  in  the  £act»  fbc  ik 
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ctttter  had,  as  ioon  bs  the  French  fleet 
appeared  off  the  Ram-head,  been  dis- 
patched eastward,  though  she  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  captain  Boteler; 
the  other  was,  that  captain  Boteler  was 
still  a  prisoner  in  France,  and  could  not 
be  am^iable  for  his  conduct,  till  exchang* 
ed  bj  cartel  or  otherwise :  whenever  that 
event  should  take  place,  he  would  be 
brought  to  a  court-marti^  for  the  loss  of 
Ills  ship.  His  lordship  said,  he  would  give 
his  negative  to  the  Amendment,  because 
it  was  totally  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  parliament. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  said,  that  what- 
ever resect  he  might  entertain  for  theper- 
son  of  his  sovereign,  he  should  consider 
the  Speech  from  the  throne  as  originating 
from  the  crown  and  advised  by  its  minis- 
ters. In  that  light  he  was  fuUy  warranted 
in  expressing  hb  highest  disapprobation 
4>r  the  Address,  and  his  hearty  concurrence 
in  the  Am^idment.  He  perceived  clear- 
ly, that  the  Address,  thouffh  America  was 
not  mentioned  in  it,  contmued  to  be  the 
favourite  but  ill-fated  measure,  which  had 
hitherto  brought  on  a  succession  of  cala- 
mities, unequalled  in  the  annals  of  any 
other  nation,  and  which,  if  not  abandoned 
immediately,  must  terminate  in  the  ruin 
of  this  country.  The  noble  marquis  had, 
within  a  very  short  compass,  expressed 
ibe  sentiments  of  every  intelligent  inde- 
pendent man  hi  England.  New  councils 
and  new  counsellors  was  the  universal 
language.  Indeed,  all  proof  was  unneces- 
sary, it  was  enough  only  to  look  at  what 
we  were  a  few  years  since,  and  consider 
what  we  are.  Both  prospects  served 
equally  to  fill  the  breast  of  every  true 
Englishman  with  grief  and  indignation. 
It  was  impossible  to  think  of  one  without 
thinking  of  the  other;  and  he  that  could 
think  of  either  must  be  made  of  ver^  ex- 
traordinary materials  indeed,  if  he  did  not 
find,  on  a  review  of  the  past  and  present 
scene,  much  to  lament,  much  to  nil  him 
with  indignation  against  Uie  authors  of 
oar  calannties ;  and  more  than  sufficient  to 
administer  just  cause  of  despondency  and 
despair.  It  was  therefore  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  he  heard  the  Amendment 
moved  by  his  noble  friend.  The  evil  was 
the  measures;  the  supporters  were  the 
next  object ;  for  unwise  and.  unconstitu- 
tional as  the  m^ures  were  in  themselves, 
they  became  stm  worse  by  the  inability  of 
those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  execu- 
tion. ^  The  wickedness  of  the  plan  of  sub- 
jugating Americai  wasonly  equalled  by  ^e 


degree  of  incapacity,  which  was  apparent 
in  the  conducting  it  to  the  wished-for 
end ;  and  the  whole  of  the  plan,  as  well  as 
the  execution,  pointed  out  in  the  strongest 
colours  what  the  Amendment  stated,  that 
nothing  but  new  councils  and  new  coun- 
sellors could  efiect  the  national  salvation. 
His  grace  then  proved  his  general  asser- 
tions by  the  particular  instances  of  folly, 
corruption,  obstinacy,  and  unconstitutional 
acts  tne  King's  servants  had  been  guilty  of 
throughout  the  whole  progress  of  the 
American  war;  and  sat  down  with  ex- 
pressing his  fuU  approbation  of  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Tlie  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  two 
propositions  presented  themselves  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  the  terms  of  the  mo- 
tion indeed  were  sufficiently  explicit  on 
the  subject ;  the  first  was,  the  negative  at- 
tempted to  be  given  to  the  motion  by  the 
Amendment;  the  second,  the  affirmative 
contained  in  that  Amendment.  What  was 
the  true  purport  of  the  Address  ?  To  sup^ 
port  his  Majesty  against  a  most  dangerous 
confederacy  of  the  combined  force  of 
France  and  Spain,  leagued  together  for 
our  destruction.  What  was  the  purpbrt 
of  the  Amendment,  but  a  total  denial  in 
point  of  fact,  and  of  course  of  every  in* 
ference  or  deduction  drawn  from  the  pre- 
mises? Were  the  premises  true?  Was 
France  and  Spain  confederated?  Had 
they  united  for  the  purpose  of  annihilating 
the  naval  force  of  this  country  ?  Most  as- 
suredly so.  What  was  the  object  of  the 
Amendment  ?  To  put  a  negative  upon  this 
clear  and  indisputable  proposition.  If  this 
must  be  clearly  acknowledged,  what  was 
the  obvious  intention  of  the  Amendment, 
in  another  point  of  view  ?  To  pass  a  cen- 
sure upon  ministers,  without  the  most  dis- 
tant appearance  of  any  thing,  which  bora 
a  semblance  to  proof,  or  the  most  retro- 
spective relation  to  fact.  New  councils 
and  new  counsellors,  when  it  was  used  to 
the  purpose  to  which  it  was  intended  to 
serve,  and  having  a  reference  to  the  whole 
context,  might  be  a  very  proper  exprea* 
sion,  and  very  fitly  applied.  How  had  it 
got  into  the  present  motion?  He  pre- 
sumed by  mere  chance.  The  paragraph 
recommended  new  councils  and  new  coun- 
sellors, without  stating  a  single  reason,  why 
either  the  one  or  the  other  were  become 
necessary ;  without  even  any  constructive 
reference  to  what  preceded  or  what  fol- 
lowed the  reconmiendation. 

He  had  exerted  his  utmost  industry  to 
discover  the*grounds  or  this  advice  to  the 
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crown,  both  in  the  Amendment  itself,  and 
in  the  reasons  suggested  by  the  noble 
lords  who  supported  it:  but  all  in  vain: 
for  all  he  could  learn  was,  that  certain 
measures,  unsuccessful  he  would  allow  in 
the  event,  were  condemned ;  and  because 
unsuccessful,  were  therefore  condemned. 
But  allowing  every  tiling  which  might  be 
supposed  to  follow  from  such  a  sugges- 
tion, and  inferences  drawn  from  that  sug- 
gestion, would  it  be  just,  would  it  be  rea- 
sonable, would  it  be  fair,  either  in  point  of 
form  or  fact,  to  condemn  without  hearing, 
to  give  judgment  without  knowing,  or 
even  enquiring  what  the  party  charged 
had  to  over  in  extenuation,  or  in  exculpa- 
tion of  the  matter  urged  against  them  ? 
He  did  not  rise  in  that  House,  as  an  ad- 
vocate for  any  roan,  or  description  of  men, 
much  less  for  the  persons  wlm  were  sup- 
posed to  compose  the  present  administra- 
tion ;  but  he  stood  up  for  justice,  for  the 
honour  of  parliament  and  to  preserve  the 
reputation  of  the  House*  If  ministers 
had  acted  improperly,  injudiciously,  cor- 
ruptly, or  wickedly,  the  very  presumption 
that  they  had  done  so,  intitled  them  to 
a  claim  to  trial  and  indifferent  justice. 
They  were  culprits,  he  would  suppose, 
that  was  enough  for  his  argument;  they 
were  intitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  laws ; 
the  greater  the  charge,  the  more  criminal 
in  its  nature,  the  more  exemplary  and  se- 
vere the  punishment,  if  due;  me  more 
caution,  and  circumspection  ought  to  be 
used,  in  seeing  whether  it  was  deserved  or 
not ;  but  to  come  with  a  side  wind,-  with- 
out notice,  without  evidence,  or  any  one 
species  of  proof  whatever,  to  propose  a 
removal,  without  a  pretence  of  direct  or 
implied  guilt,  was  a  mode  of  proceeding 
he  would  never  accede  to.  It  was  an  out- 
rage on  the  constitution;  it  was  contrary 
to  law,  to  truth,  to  candour,  to  every  form 
and  essential  requisite  of  substantial  jus- 
tice ;  it  was  what  he  never  would  nor  could 
assent  to,  as  a  man,  as  a  member  of  that 
House,  or  a  friend  to  the  constitution; 
jmd  of  course,  could  not  upon  any  motive, 
prudent,  political,  or  just,  acceae  to  the 
Amendment  moved  by  the  tioble  marquis. 
Lord  Camden  made  a  personal  reply  to 
the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last,  and  spoke 
besides  very  fdMy  to  the  question.  The 
words  new  councils  and  new  counsellors, 
which  the  noble  lord  on  the  woolsack  had 
•o  ably  commented  upon,  and  so  indus- 
triously laboured  to  prove  inapplicable  to 
the  subject  matter  under  the  consideration 
of  tha  House,  no  nuitter  whence  borrowed; 
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or  whence  taken,  were,  in  his  opinion, 
the  most  apt,  significant,  and  expressive, 
to  the  present  state  of  this  couotrj  it  was 
possible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive. 
Why  new  councils  ?  says  the  learned  kid. 
Because  the  old  councils  have  proved  the 
cause  of  all  our  calamities.  Wby  new 
counsellors?  Because  the  present  coun- 
sellors have  been  the  authors  of  all  our 
defeats  and  disgraces,  and  that  ruin  nd 
destruction  which,  on  every  side,  menace 
this  country. 

The  noble  and  learned  lord  made  ise 
of  the  most  novel  logic  he  had  ever  heard 
in  that  House  or  out  of  it.  The  phnse, 
his  lordship  acknowledges,  m^fat  liave 
been  very  proper  when  first  used,  and  by 
the  person  who  used  it*  It  was  uaed  by 
a  noble'friend  of  his  (lord  Chatham)  some 
time  since  deceased :  but  upon  what  oc- 
casion ?  Upon  the  very  same  subject  ti^n 
under  theu*  lordships'  discussion;  upcm 
the  existing  state  and  approaching  mia 
which  then  seemed  to  be  suspended  al- 
most over  our  heads.  What  did  that  trdy 
^reat  and  wise  man  say  ?  <*  The  disorder 
IS  uncommonly  malignant,  and  threateni 
the  most  fatal  consequences.  What  is  die 
most  proper  mode  of  treatment?  What 
will  assuage  its  malignancy  in  the  first 
stages?  What  will  totally  eradicate  and 
remove  it  in  time  V*  In  the  spirit  n^iiy 
bordering  on  prediction;  in  the  iVdinesi 
of  political  wisdom,  said  that  unrivalled 
statesman,  *^  there  must  be  new  coondb, 
and  new  counsellors.'*  What,  again,  was 
the  tise  the  noble  marquis  wished  to  mak« 
of  this  sage  advice  ?  To  give  or  repeat  it 
directly  and  immediately  to  his  sovereign. 
Was  the  malady  to  which  it  was  intended 
as  an  antidote  removed  ?  Was  it  not  the 
same  distemper  grown  up  to  greater 
strength,  and  fuller  maturity,  become  more 
dangerous*  in  its  aspect,  and  threatening 
still  more  fatal  consequences  ? 

The  learned  lord  had  said  a  great  deal 
about  the  text  and  context;  for  his  pait 
he  was  at  a  great  loss  to  know  or  discover, 
what  could  have  induced  his  lordship  to 
misspend  so  much  time  and  ingenuity,  in 
verbal  criticism.  The  Address  stated  the 
contrast  between  two  periods  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's reign;  the  conclusion  was,  that 
such  having  been  the  effects  of  such  a 
system  of  government  thus  administered, 
to  beseech  his  Majesty,  invested  with  the 
exercise  of  the  executive  power,  to  adopt 
other  councils,  and  call  to  his  advice  other 
counsellors;  surely  in  all  this  there  was 
nothing  irratioiuiii  tUogidd,  sk  abaoid; 
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m  the  contrary,  as  far  as  his  poor  oninion 
mabled  him  to  judge,  he  never  recollected 
Lo  have  beard  premises  more  dearly  or 
listilictly  stated,  nor  a.  conclusion  more 
faithfully  and  correctly  drawn ;  and  it  was 
ivith  no  small  degree  of  astonishment  he 
heard  the  learned  lord  quarrel  merely 
with  the  expression,  and  yet  forbear  to 
controvert  its  truth ;  for  surely  the  mind 
must  be  strangely  perverted,  and  very 
callous  indeed,  which  could  suppose  the 
expression  nonsensical,  and  so  muned  as 
to  be  incapable  of  receiving  any  impres- 
sion of  a  truth  in  itself,  which  carried 
with  it  every  possible  mark  of  self-evi- 
dence. 

His  lordship  proceeded  then  to  debate 
the  question  so  far  as  it  related  to  a  mea- 
sure of  state,  in  which  he  gave  a  compen- 
dious history  of  the  American  war,  and 
the  various  measures  which  gave  it  birth 
and  maturity,  «hich  brought  France  into 
the  quarrel,  and  which  finally  gave  exist- 
ence to  the  tremendous  confederacy  de- 
scribed  that  day  from  the  throne:    and 
drew  this  conclusion,  that  the  men  who 
had  acted  in  the  manner  he  had  stated, 
were  no  longer  worthy  of  the  favour  and 
protection  of  their  sovereign,  or  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people. 

On  the  affairs  of  Ireland  his  lordship 
observed,  that  the  conduct  of  the  King's 
ministers  was  such  as  the  annals  of  man- 
kind, tiince  the  first  establishment  of  civil 
polity,    afforded    nothing   similar.     They 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  and 
distresses  of  a  much  oppressed  and  liighly 
injured  people ;  the^  permit  them  to  fall 
into  a  phrenzy,  arising  from  necessity  and 
despair ;  and  what  did  they  do  n^t  ?  To 
quiet  them,  to  redress  their  grievances, 
and  assuage  their  miseries,  they  put  arms 
into  their  hands,  in  order  to  compel  that 
juetiqe  which  they  themselves  had  repeat- 
edly denied.     Such,  he  said,  was  the  ex- 
traordinary politics  of  the  present  minis- 
ters, and  such'  the  extravagant  system  of 
government  uitder  which  tl^ey  acted. 

^fter  speaking  to  a  variety  of  other 
topics,  flowing  from,  or  connected  with 
the  question,  particularly  the  very  direct 
and  positive  language  in  which  the  speech 
was  couched,  not  seeking  the  advice  of 
parliament  at  this  most  perilous  crisis,  but 
calling  for  its  approbation  of  measures 
already  determined  upon,  his  lordship  sat 
dowD,  with  expressing  his  full  approbation 
of  tiie  Amendment,  and  his  highest  indig- 
nation at  the  blind,  confident,  if  not  inso- 
lent temerity  of  those  couDsellorS|  who  had 
[VOL.  XX.] 


dared  to  put  such  unprecedented  and  un- 
constitutional language  into  the  mouth  of 
their  sovereign. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield  rose,  he  said,  with 
great  embarrassment,  at  so  late  an  hour, 
being  much  fatigued  with  the  very  uncom- 
mon length  of  the  debate.     He  meant  not 
to  give  an  (pinion  0(^  the  subject  at  large, 
but  only  to  make  an  observation  or  two 
upon  a  misconception  which  seemed  to 
pervade  the  Amendniet  moved  by  the 
noble  marquis,  and  every  noble  lord  who 
spoke  in  its  support.    The  two  leading 
facts  stated  in  the  Amendment  were  these  : 
that  his  Majesty,  on  his  accession,  found 
the  nation  in  a  state  of  the  highest  ap« 
parent  prosperity,  and  that  it  was  now  re« 
duced  to  a  most  dangerous  and  calamitous 
situation.    These  facts  were  most  certainly 
true ;  no  man  could  pretend  to  controvert 
them;  but  in  his  opinion  the  deduction 
from  these  premises  did  not  at  all  follow ; 
for  things  might  continue  to  grow  worse; 
and  yet  pubHc  misfortunes  be  not  justly 
imputable  to  ministers ;  not  that  he  pre- 
tended to  decide  one  way  or  the  other,  nor 
did  that  question  come  before  him  in  a 
shape  fit  or  proper  for  discussion  ;  but  it 
struck  him,  upon  a  transient  view,  that  the 
whole  of  our  distresses  could  not  be  justly 
laid  at  the  door  of  any  set  of  ministers,  or 
any  particular  description  of  men.     A 
right   hon.  gentleman,  some    years  de- 
ceased (Mr.  George  GrenVille),  viras  sup« 
posed  to  have  directed  his  Ma1esty*s  coun- 
cils immediately  after  the  period  of  pros- 
perity alluded  to  in  the  motion ;  and  it  was 
ne  that  first  brought  the  question  of  exer- 
cising the  legislative  rights  of  this  country 
over  America.    He  would  not  say  how 
wisely;   for  he  did  not  mean  to  decide 
whether  the  Stamp  Act  was  a  wise  or  im- 
proper measure.     The  noble  marquis  who 
moved  Jthe    amendment  succeeded  that 
gentleman,  and  was  honoured  with    the 
confidence  of  his   Majesty  in  the  same 
mancer.    During  his  lordship's  adminis- 
tratron  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed.    He 
would  give  no  opinion  on  the  propriety  of 
that  measure.    The  noble  duke  in  the  blue 
ribbon  who  spoke  lately  TGraflon^  suc- 
ceeded to  the  noble  marquis.    During  his 
grace's  administration  the  revenue  taxes 
upon  tea,  &c.  were  laid,  which  had  origin 
nally  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  present  rebel- 
lion.   Whatever  opinion  he  might  have  on 
the  subject,  he  would  give  none  at  pre- 
sent, whether  that  either  was  or  was  not  a 
wise:  measure ;  it  was  however  sanctioned 
by  the  learned  lord  who  spoke  last,  and  a 
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noUe  lord  who  tpolw  eariy*  (SMburae) 
who,  at  the  time  of  paaiing  that  Act,  had 
each  of  them  a  seat  in  his  Mi^Jesty's  couq* 
,  cils.  To  this  Uuit  t&e  present  set  of  iniois- 
ters  succeeded.  They  bad  neither  passed 
the  Stamp  Act  nor  repealed  it ;  they  had 
not  laid  oo  the  Amertcao  duties ;  and  what- 
ever the  measures  were*  ^ood  or  bad,  wise 
or  unwise,  they  had  onlv  followed  up  what 
had  been  before  chalked  out  for  th«o« 
Whether  it  wu  good  policy  to  pmaue 
those  measures,  or  whether  they  had  been 
pursued  in  a  manner  the  best  cakukied 
|o  obtain  the  object,  was  a  matter  q£  dis- 
tinct consideration;  but  be  that  as  k 
might,  to  do  justice  to  aU  the  parties  con- 
cerned, it  was  by  no  means  fair^  according 
to  bii}  judgment,  to  make  a  particular  ap- 
plication of  a  proposition,  waich,  whether 
applicable  to  any  set  of  them,  was  geaendly 
applicable,  or  not  at  all  so.  l^n  this 
ground  therefore,  and  this  only,  thou^  he 
acknowledged  the  £icU  stated  to  be  true, 
he  could  not  in  justice  or  oonsdence  give 
his  vote  for  a  motion  which  went  to  the 
censure  of  a  particular  set  of  men,  for  pur- 
suing a  line  of  public  conduct  not  devised 
by  themselves  m  point  of  principle,  and 
which  had  no  better  8U{q>ort  than  li  con- 
sequence flowing  from  a  system  in  which, 
if  any  censure  were  due,  they  could  only 
be  participants  in. 

His  loraship  then  tnrned  his  attention 
to  the  ver^r  distressed  and  perilous  situa- 
tion of  this  country ;  and  said,  nothing 
but  a  full  and  comprdlensive  union  of  an 
parties  and  all  men  could  eflbct  its  salva- 
tion. He  was  old  enough  to  remember 
this  country  in  very  embarrassed  situa- 
tions ;  none,  he  acknowledged,  like  the 
present.  He  had  seen  great  and  violent 
party  struggles;  none  so  violent  as  the 
present.  Notwithstanding  which  he  by  no 
means  despaired.  There  was  one  point  in 
whjch  every  man  agreed,  and  eveiy  party 
professed  to  attain ;  andno  doubt  the  wisD 
was  sincere;  he  meant  a  principle  of  self* 
defence,  directed  towards  public  presersa* 
tion.  On  this  ground  he  craved  the  at^ 
tention  of  a  w<n'd  or  two,  to  explain  his 
ideas.  He  had  talked  of  the  etrug^  of 
parties ;  be  should  now  throw  out  a  few 
nints  upon  the  necessi^  of  a  coalition,  by 
referring  to  facts  which  had  come  within 
his  own  knowledge.  Sir  Robert  Wa|pole 
had,  Ibr  nearly  twenty  years,  withstood  <me 
cff  the  most  formidable  qftposttions  this 
country,  perhaps,  ever  beheld.  What  did 
that  great  su^tesman  do?  He  kept  bis 
ftace  as  long  as  be  coidd,  aodwbm  be 
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f<PAiod  tMit  he  C0«]4  »» ioMgar  itCftsa  il  1 
saie^,  h^  coll^NNMllMe4  mMfim  with  km 
oppooei^S  f^xupusi^i^  for  hiamsif  ml  in- 
demnity for  eveiy  (hiag  wbi^  had  paiadL 
and  made  wty  for  a  ^yste«  exactly  cWkr 
in  all  iu  pai:l4,  and  ^  the  end  ^f  m  Sav 
mooiths  ateiniateredtndaiipfwrtod  bj  tha 
samemaou 

At  the  hre«kii«  ojit  of  the  kM 
pubUc  mi«fof«ttnii  aadi  o^  r 
created  a  teiy  strong  MpositioA  to  cte 
same  adnumtration  that  bM  saccoededia 
tha^  of  sir  SobcEt  WalpoleX  wWoh  bdpf 
strengthened  b^  aaesistingi^y*  inod^  k 
neoesMiy  for  his  late  majesty  ^  ciMi^ge  hii 
councils,  perhaiis  not  to  any  great  eufpi 
HehiMla  hand  in  that  MMOciatioOy  tod 
what  was  the  oOBfequancer  Twa^^mtrnm, 
after  some  fluctatioa,  oni^r  weie  taken  m^ 
yet  by  ao.  immaterial  a  diiege  thtt  nalioa 
WHS  satisfied,  a  coalition  ensued^  aad  the 
e&ct  of  that  seasoeaUe  unicm  vea  the 
glorious  SMccfoseo  aad  aocestton  of  ter» 
tory  mado  in  the  coucse  of  the  hue  wae. 

ilow  fiur  the  temper  of  the  tmtaoa  er 
state  of  parties  mieht  admit  of  a  oealitien 
at  piiesent  be  coiud  not  pnetend  to  ssv ; 
but  it  was  an  event  most  earnestly  to  he 
wished  for;  for  indeed  sock  waa  the  elem»- 
inff  state  of  aflairs,  that  the  country  kwdly 
cfdAed  for  the  assistance  of  every  heart 
and  band  which  it  contained,  and  wish 
such  a  co-operation,  thou^  he  wea  for 
from  desponding,  the  "'^t^^»»^Mfrt^  mind 
and  most  eesolute  teauper  had  auffidaet 
cause  to  ati^gger  his  coandenoe  end  ahefce 
his  resolution.  His  lordship  spoke  to  d^ 
question,  as  it  presented  itself  to  dpe 
House,  and  bv  implication  entered  iatee 
defe«ce*of  administration,  by  attr&o^eM. 
idl  our  misfortunes  to  the  ambition  a^ 
perfidy  of  the  court  of  VecsaiUes,  end  iia 
baleful  influence  in  the  Spanish  coumcihL 

At  half  after  one  in  the  eiemRur  the 
House  divided  upon  the  marquiaof  fiopfc* 
ingham^s  Amendment;  Contepta41 ;  Not 
ContenU  80.  After  which  the  Addieat 
was  agteed  to  |rithout  a  diviiioB. 

DehaUin  tie  Commoms  09^ He  AOdtm 
qf  Tioitb.]    The  Commons  fa 
turned  to  their  Houae»  and  the 
having  read  the.  King's  ^oeeoh. 

Viscount  LeuislutnL  (eUttti 
earl  of.  Dartmouth)  rofe  to  move 
dreef.  His  lordship  began  with  Ir 
that  oe  brilliant  ciiciimstyces, 
remarkable  or  jntarcating  eveBta 
tinguished  the  operattona  of  the 
<2>^P>%Ai  at  4eaat^  wmeau^  ea  could 
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invito  dteit  Hmbq  Ob  ewrtv  thieir  coihgrntu- 
lotioai  to  tiie  foot  of  tse  thnittt.    The 
imbiMdr  faMd  boBH  mtriEeid  mther  with  m^ 
acttTttjr,  ap  inaetmty^lMmtever,  not  wholly 
cwnfined  to  oar  flefict  and  armiei.>  Infe- 
lior  t#  liie  ^nmu j,  ind  coiMieqoeiitly  less 
fined  Ibr  entevpme,  actWie  or  offian^ive 
eperatibns  cwild  hardly  be  expected  from 
Q8.     The  superiority  ef  oar  eiiemieft>  on 
l|»  ivther  hand>  ihoiilcl  ka^e  inspired  in 
then  a  spirit,  proporiimied  to  their  app^ 
nat  proBpeett  of  luceofis^    Wa$  dat  the 
cmm;  Na;  theceenbinedpiareMofFhuice 
and   S|>aiii  seemed  td  hate  been  seiised 
with  a  tarpor,  whicfa'eitiier  proved  the  de- 
fietaacy  af  their  phtos^  ot  ^eir  tdtal  iti- 
capachy  in  carrving  tfaettt  into  execitti&n. 
A  {KKWtBrhil  and  Btimereas  feci  hid  been 
aifiitpped ;  a  coitsiderable^  huid  IbrdB  had 
lieen  asaemUbdy  ieeiningly  with  an  Inlen^ 
tioii  to  invAde  this  country;  iknd  the  fiagr 
af  Boorbon  displaced  alohg  mir  coasts,  in 
aa  a«H>ty  and  memcient  piinide :  and  the 
Ires,  traaeare^  and  time  Of  ^e  enemj^ 
were  waited  to  no  purpose*    They  had 
vaialy  threatened  td  drive  as  to  the  last 
tarlaly  a  contention  for  euraU^  ta  oblige  us 
la  defend  our  altars  and  our  irestdes, 
which  if  they  had  attemptedi  the  firm 
countenance  of  oar  armyi  the  un^unted 
teeolotion  of  our  in9itia  and  those  patriotic 
iatfviduals  who  stepped  forth  and  mani- 
ftited  a  seal  and  uacrity  scarcely  paral* 
Mad.  ka  ahy  former  period  ef  our  history^ 
fallowed  by  the  liberal  contributions  made 
by  several  respectable  bodies  of  men,  af- 
forded every  rath>nal  ground,  that  we 
irtioald  have  trtmnphed  aver  oar  fbes ;  and 
that  the  rashness  'and  audacity  af  the  ai* 
tempt  wotdd  beeqaidfedonlyby  thesuc' 
etssioa  ci  defeats  and  df^races  which 
would  hftve  fbUowed.    Fiht  his  pmt,  he 
eanftsMd  he  was  one  of  those,  nowever 
paradoxical  it  might  i^ipear,  who  sincerely 
wished  that  the  enemy  had  landed :  th<>- 
foaghly  satisfied,  that  opposed  by  a  brave 
and  wdl-dtscipliaed  milttia,  commanded  by 
men  who  had  the  fitst  hit^est  in  the  pre- 
sehratioii  of  this  country,  the  Invaders 
must  have  met  with  repeated   defhits, 
,whidi  would  probably  have  terminaled  ia 
totfld  destruction  or  capthrity.    Upon  the 
whole,  when  he  considered  that  our  trade 
had  been  protected  from  the  ravages  and 
depredations  of  a  most  fcnrmidable  con- 
ftaeraey ;  that  the  Intentions  of  mvading 
this  ishmd  had  been  frustrated ;  and  the 
most  powerful  armaments  our  coraAiined 
enemies  were  able  to  send  forth  to  terrify 
•r  molest  as,  had  been  baffled,  he  coeM 


dot  but  be  persimded  that  the  event  of  the 
campaign,  all  circumstances  considered^ 
was  clearly  in  our  fhvour. 

As  to  Ireland,  he  did  not  doubt,  but 
such  relief  would  be  given  to  that  country, 
lU  iu  present  distnssses  particular!;^  called 
for,  and  our  own  immediate  situation 
would  permit.  The  interest  of  both  na- 
tions, tie  had  every  reason  to  believe, 
wotdd  be  discussed  with  temper  and  can-* 
dour;  for  though  a  violent  mob  had  re- 
cently acted  in  a  riotous  manner  in  Dub^ 
fin,  He  was  firmly  persuaded,  that'  such 
univarrarttable  proceedings  had  not  met 
with  the  l^ast  countenance^  from  the  gen- 
tiambn  bf  pronerty,  real  influence,  or  cha- 
racter ih  Ireland.  He  could  not  bring 
htmsdf  to  suppose  even  for  a  moment, 
that  the  people  of  that  kingdom,  who  liadi 
uailbrmly,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  con- 
ducted themselves  in  so  commendable  a 
manner,  and  had  given  so  many  proofs  of 
their  aAction  and  good-vrill  for  this  coun-^ 
try,  would  take  an  advantage  of  its  dis- 
tressed situation.  Extremities  he  hoped 
were  not  wished  for  1^  either  nation ;  tbe^ 
good  nature  of  this  country,  the  generosity 
of  that,  and  the  wisdom  of  botn,  would^ 
he  flattered  himself,  prevent  them. 

The  subiect  of  unanimity  was  too  trite 
ttf  be  handled  by  him,  or  pressed  on  the 
House  in  any  new  forni.  but,  as  he  waa 
persuaded  our  situation  was  such,  that 
unanimity  was  our  greatest  and  best  re- 
lource,  the  Only  true  basis,  on  which  every 
prosperous  measure  in^  fUture  could  bie 
built;  he  could  not  heYp  strenuously  re^ 
commending  it  to  gentlemen  on  every 
side  of  die  House..  He  trusted  they 
would  bttiT  their  dissetttions  in  the  general 
good ;  and  make  the  most  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  order  to  advance  the  public  ser^- 
vke,  at  a  thne,  that  every  head  and  heart 
should  be  united,  to  avert  the  danger  withr 
which  the  empire  was  threatened.  His 
kirdship  dierefore  moved  the  following 
Address; 

*«  Most  gracious  Sovereign ; 

^  We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
loyid  subjects,  the  Commons  of  Great  Bri- 
tarn  in  parh'ament  assembled,  beg  leave  to 
return  your  Majesty  the  thanks  of  this 
Hoese,  far  your  most  gracious  Speech 
i^om  die  throne. 

««  We  are  truly  sensible  that  in  the 
present  arduous  situiaion  of  affairs,  we 
are  called  upon  by  every  principle  and 
every  sentiment  of  duty  to  your  Majesty, 
and  to  those  we  represent,  to  exert  and 
to  unite  our  utmost  effbrts  in  the  sup-* 
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port  and  defence  of  our  country  against 
a  niosl  unjust  war,  and  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  confederacies  that  was  ever 
formed  fi^inst  the  crown  and  people  of 
Great  Britain. 

**  We  see  and  revere  the  goodness  of 
Divine  Providence,  in  frustrating  and  dk* 
appointing  the  designs  of  our  enemies  to 
)n?ade  this  kingdom ;  and  whenever  thej 
attempt  to  carry  their  menaces  into  exe- 
cution, we  trust  that  their  attacks  will  be 
repelled,  and  their  enterprize  defeated, 
by  the  blessing  of  the  same  Providence 
on  the  valour  and  intrepidity  of  your  Ma- 
je(tty's  fleets  and  armies  ;  and  uiat  your 
Majesty's  gracious  and  endearing  declara- 
tion of  your  confidence  in  the  character 
and  courage  of  your  people  will  be  justified 
by  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  thej 
are  still  animated  by  the  same  ardour,  and 
the  same  spirit,  that  have  in  former  times 
carried  this  nation  through  so  many  diffi- 
culties and  dapgers,  and  have  so  often 
enabled  their  ancestors  to  protect  their 
country  and  all  its  dominions,  and  to  save 
not  only  their  own  rights,  but  the  liberties 
of  other  free  states,  from  the  restless  am- 
bition and  encroaching  power  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon. 

*«  We  acknowledge,  with  thankfukess, 
your  M^esty's  goodness  and  attention  to 
the  Address  of  this  House,  respecting 
your  loyal  and  faithful  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
m  being  pleased  to  order  such  papers  to  be 
communicated  to  this  House,  as  may  assist 
our  deliberations  on  this  important  busi- 
ness :  and  we  beg  leave  to  assure  your 
Majesty,  that  we  will  not  fail  to  take  into 
our  consideration,  what  further  benefits 
and  advantages  may  be  extended  to  that 
kingdom,  by  such  regulations,  and^  such 
methods,  as  may  most  effectually  promote 
the  common  strength,  wealthi  and  mterests 
of  aU  your  dominions. 

"  Permit  us>  Sir,  to  return  our  humble 
tjianks  to  your  Majesty,  for  the  gracioua 
manner  in  which,  your  Majesty  renews  and 
confirms  your  inUre  approbation  of  the 
good  conduct  and  steady  discipline  of  the 
national  militia ;  and  to  assure  your  Ma- 
jesty, that  we  concur  most  sincerely  with 
your  Majesty,  in  acknowledging  and  ap- 
plauding the  meritorious  zeal  and  services 
of  those  loyal  subjects  who  stood  forth  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  and  who  have  added 
confidence  as  well  as  strength  to  the  na- 
tional defence.  * 

<*  Your  Majesty's  faithful  Commons  re- 
ceive with  gratitude,  and  take  a  sincere 
part  in^  your  Majesty's  paternal  expres- 
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sions  of  concern,  that  the  various  and  ex- 
tensive services  and  operations  of  the  en- 
suing year  must  ^unavoidably  be  attended 
with  great  and  heavy  expences:  yet,  when 
it  is  considered  how  much  the  commeroe, 
the  prosperity,  and  the  safety,  of  Great 
Britain  depend  on  the  issue  of  this  contest, 
we  doubt  not  that  such  poweriul  consi- 
derations and  motives  will  induce  all  your 
Majesty's  subjects  to  sustain,  with  ^eer- 
fulness  and  magnanimity,  whatever  bur- 
thens shall  be  found  necessary  for  raising 
such  supplies  as  may  enable  your  Majesty 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour  and  efiect, 
and  to  make  every  exertion  in  order  to 
compel  your  enemies  to  listen  to  equitable 
terms  of  peace  and  acccnnmodaf  ion.** 

Viscount  Parker  (eldest  son  oiihe  earl 
of  Macclesfield)  seconded  the  motion,  and 
in  a  few  words,  which  be  delivered  in  a 
very  low  voice,  observed,  that  if  we  bad 
not  any  brilliant  successes,  for  whi<^  we 
could  congratulate  his  Majesty,  we  had,  in 
the^  course  of  tlie  last  campaign,  acquired 
many  solid  advantages,  for  which  we  had 
reason  to  rejoice.  A  dreadful  invasion 
had  been  threatened;  but,  though  the 
enemy  bad  msqlted  our  coasts,  they  had 
clearly  indicated  by  their  retreat,  that  they 
had  but  very  slender  hopes  of  success,  in 
the  event  of  a  debarkation*  Our  coasti 
had  been  protected. from. ravage,  by  the 
good  condition  and  judicious  disposition 
of  our  army ;  and  our  trade  had  been  con- 
ducted safe  into  port,  in  spite  of  the 
boasted  superiority  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon. The!»e  advantages  he  did  not  deem 
inconsiderable;  nor  did  it  in  the  least  alter 
their  value  in  his  opinion,  that  they  were 
not  brilliant ;  but  while  he  was  thankful  to 
Providence  for  the  blessings  already  re- 
ceived, he  earnestly  exiiorted  the  House 
to  unaninxity ;  hopmg  it  would  concur  in 
the  motion  made  by  his  noble  friend,  and 
give  that  degree  of.  support  to  the  crown, 
as  would  enable  his  Majesty  to  humble  his 
enemies,  to  compel  them  to  consent  to 
measures  of  equity  and  justice,  restore 
the  national  tranquillity,  and  render  his 
subjects  happy. 

Lord  John  Cavendish  observed,  that  lit- 
tle as  he  was  pleased  with  the  speech  &om 
the  throne,  there  was  however  one  part  of 
it,  which  he  could  not  but  approve.  His 
Majesty  had  mentioned  Divine  Providence, 
as  a  great  ally,  that  had  contributed  much 
to  our  preservation.  The  thing  was  right, 
but  his  Majesty  might  have  ventured  a 
little  further,  and  have  given  Providence 
more  credit :  for  in  his  opinion^  it  was  to 
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*rovid.ence>  aDd  notblng  else,  we  owed 
ur  salvation.  With  a  fleet  very  much  in- 
erior,  a  defenceless  coast^  and  an  exhausted 
reasury^  we  must  have  fallen  a  prey  to 
kur  combined  enemies,  if  they  had  thought 
»roper  to  attack  us.  Our  ministers  supinei 
icgligent)  and  divided ;  Plymouth  naked 
n  point  of  actual  defence,  or  troops  to 
nan  the  d^ences,  such  as  they  were; 
pvbat  had  we  a  rigfit  to  expect  but  de- 
struction ?  Providence  however  inter- 
posed, and  the  danger  blew  over.  Provi- 
dence>  net  ministers,  therefore  ought  to 
have  Uie  merit.  We  had  lived  to  see,  not- 
withstanding this  miraculous  interposition, 
and  to  the  present  adaiinistration  we  owed, 
the  shameful  and  ijp^nominious  sight  of  a 
British  fleet  flying  from  the  enemy ;  and 
abcmdoniog  a  naked  coast  to  their  insults. 
This,  he  would  be  bound  to  maintain,  was 
the  first  time  such  a  dis^ce  had  happened 
to  MBy  and  defied  administration  to  point 
out  a  period,  when  the  enemy  rode  trium- 
phant and  without  imposition  m  the  British 
channel. 

His    lordship   was    astonished  at  the 
Sing's  silence,  on  a  topic  of  all  others  the 
most  interesting,  it  having  been  the  source 
of  all  our  present  calamities.    He  meant 
the  American  war.    He  desired  to  know 
from  some  one  or  other  of  the  ministers 
present,  if  it  was  not  of  consequence  to 
the  nation  to  be  informed  of  the  state  and 
condition  of  that  country?    whether  it 
was  .to  be  totally  abandoned,  or  whether 
we  had  in  that  part  of  the  world  any  ra- 
tional prospect  of  a  succeed  termination 
to  that  cruel,  impolitic,  and  expensive 
war  ?    That  accursed  war  had  already  cost 
the  nation  many  millions,  and  many  thou- 
sand lives;   yet>  America  was  not  once 
mentioned  in  the  speech ;   unless  his  Ma- 
jesty included  it  in  <<  all  my  dominions,'' 
a  person  might  be  tempted  to  conclude, 
that  by  totally  omitting  or  rather  avoiding 
any  mention  of  the  colonies,  his  Majesty 
meant  to  renounce  his  sovereignty  over 
them. 

The  disposal  of  the  army  at  home  called 
for  his  most  marked  disapprobation.  Enor- 
mous sums  had  been  voted  for  it,  and  ex- 
pended without  the  least  appearance  of 
ceconoroy,and  instead  of  detaching  part  of 
it  to  act  with  vigour  against  the  enemy, 
the  whole  enormous  machine  was  kept 
inactive  at  home.  The  modelling  of  the 
army  was  as  scandalous  as  it  was  unjust. 
The  experienced  veteran  was  obliged  to 
make  way  for  the  raw  subaltern,  who  had 
more  friends  or  fortune,  than  merit  or 


cUdm  from  long  service,  to  recommend 
him.  Thus  murmurings,  jealousies,  and 
grievances  were  *  created,  among  those 
who  were  fighting  the  battles  of  their 
country,  and  undergoing  all  the  fatigues  ' 
and  perils  of  war,  who  ought  not  to  have 
then*  attention  diverted  from  their  duty, 
by  the  misconduct  of  ministers  heaping  in- 
juries upon  them,  which  are  generally  re- 
sented, as  it  mav  be  presumed,  bjr  persons 
who,  from  their  habits  and  profession,  have 
a  quick  sense  of  honour,  and  are  impatient 
of  any  direct  indi^nit^  offered  to  them, 
either  in  their  individual  or  professional 
character.  To  conclude,  such  were  the 
faring  absurdities,  criminal  omissions, 
and  scandalous  inconsistencies  of  the  pre- 
sent administration ;  that,  unless  they  were 
banished  from  the  royal  presence,  and  this 
system  totally  overturned,  the  nation  must 
inevitably  fall  under  the  power  of  its  ene- 
mies. To  prevent  so  fatal  a  misfortune, 
he  would  move  an  Amendment  to  the  ques- 
tion, bv  inserting  afler  the  words  **  na- 
tional defence)'*  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
paragraph,  these  words,  *^  To  beseech  his 
Majesty  to  reflect  upon  the  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, the  power,  the  opulence,  the  repu- 
tation abroad,  and  the  concord  at .  home, 
which  diBtingubhed  the  opening  of  his 
Majesty's  reign,  and  marked  it  as  the  most' 
splendid  and  happy  period  in  the  history 
of'  this  nation ;  ana,  when  he  shall  have 
turned  his  eyes  on  the  endangered,  impo- 
verished, distracted,  and  even  dismem- 
bered state  of  the  whole;  after  all  the 
grants  of  successive  parliaments,  liberal  to 
profusion,  and  trusting  to  the  very  utmost 
extent  of  rational  conndence,  his  Majesty 
will  expect  to  receive  the  honest  opinioa 
of  a  faithful  and  affectionate  parliament, 
who  should  think  they  betrayed  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  those  they  represent,  if  they 
did  not  distinctly  state  to  his  Majesty,  in 
words,  what  the  world  has  seen  in  most 
calamitous  and  disgraceful  effects ;  that  if 
any  thing  can  prevent  the  consummation 
of  public  ruin,  it  can  only  be  new  councils 
and  new  counsellors,  without  further  loss 
of  time,  a  real  change,  from  a  sincere  con- 
viction of  past  errors,  and  not  a  mere  pal- 
liation, which  must  prove  fruitless." 

Mr.  D.  Hartley  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  James  GrenviUe  said,  he  had  as 
lively  a  sense  of  the  necessitv  of  unanimity 
as  the  noble  lord  who  moved  the^Address ; 
but  he  wished  for  it  on  motives  very  dif- 
ferent, and  for  purposes  directlv  contra* 
dictory  to  those  assigned   by  the  noble 
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leHL  Ifc  pmt  ardenH  J  wkbdt  for  At 
unaniiMUi  OMiciirreiitte  of  th»  Hous^v  m 
tlM  Amandwint  J«Ht  p«poitdl  bj  ha  ndbk 
fHsBd ;  nmi  tMiimA^  tbat  It  #u  liie  •11I7 
MMOt  Aow  lefly  flir  ottf  iMhrelry  fVmn  •  ib- 
reign  ib«.  It  wts  that  akme  irhich  covkl 
exteicalt  at  ftom  tht  innutwrnMi  ptrils 
that  inctwu^Mttd  m  oa  evvty  tide  j  aid 
whidl  a  fbrtimr  titpport  of  the  ipreaoDt 
awMitmiai  ijraieai  wo«dd  dm#  dvomi  on 
oar  detoiod  litadt.  Thofr  ineipadtj  k 
CModl)  their  iaabilitT  lo  f»laii,  and  Iheir 
viode  of  eren  carrfuig  ibeee  wi^ehed 
iMNiiieeli  into  eftot>  irere  proefii  too  e?i* 
dent,  to  admit  iif  doubt  or  coittfoterty. 
Hie  eroBtt,  or  rather  no  evente,  of  Hte 
latt  caanpaigD  had  ftaoMd  <to  the  mMi 
•f  people^  m  tueh  inaelible  characters, 
tiie  efiects  of  tfiitsystem,  that>  were  it  not 
to  ntmJnd  the  Houae  of  toaoe  glaring  par^ 
ttculart,  he  thoold  have  hardlj  troubled  it 
Ottthetobject, 

Plymoiith,  the  great  naTtl  key  of  the 
Iriogdon^  and  the  teeopd  naral  arsenal^ 
wat  Jeft  without  de^nce,  to  the  BAerey  of 
•or  eneoiesw  In  the  Weet  Indiet  our  d* 
tuation  trat  truly  deplorable:  DonMoa 
captured,  St.  Vioeeftt't  wrealed  from  ue, 
and  Grenada  onoe  more  reduced  to  the 
obedience  of  France.  If  he  catt  hit  eyet 
tHfotfndy  be  could  tee  masftirtttne  and  de- 
jection ttrondy  painted  in  the  couatenonce 
of  every  gentieman,  who  had  or  might  siili 
Iwre  property  in  the  Wett  India  itbedt; 
they  had  already  felt  the  violent  covndaHm 
occationed  by  the  auperloHty  of  the  naval 
poirer  of  mnce,  in  that  qamntt  of  the 
world:  and  their  fertunet  had  been 
crotbed,  if  not  annihihited  by  the  dioek.  It 
wat  impottibtei  in  hit  opinion,  that  one  of 
them  could  retain  the  tataNeat  degree  of 
cenfidMiceio  adminiitration,  to  whom  and 
by  whom  alone,  die  lost  of  their  private 
fbrtuaea  mutt  bo  onriboledi  and  their 
pabUo  eMectattoae  extinguMied.  He 
witbedto  know  what  mutt  become  of  the 
ininitter  when  the  great  day  of  natienri 
nceount,  ted  natioiKil  retribwtlea,  thoidd 
arrive  ?  When  he  thonkl  be  deserted  by 
the  frieodt  who  had  hitherto  given  Mm  a 
blind  and  InditcrrtniDate  tupport  f 

At  hone,  our  tituatiou  wat  no  lesa  do- 
pleraUe ;  drained  of  oor  tatmev  ai  the 
country  was  bythit  accursed  Amevican 
war,  there  waa  not  eaab  soAcient  in  the 
nation,  for  carrying  en  the  poruoaet  of 
tradew  In  firira  and  market^,  lit^  butiaete 
vrat  trantoeted.  Tbe  merchant  did  net 
Kke  to  trust  hit  property  on  the  aea^  v^e 
ourCbnnne)  wat  covered  wMh  tte  iaet  of 


IHidoM  in  nw  CnMNlaoNe  ^I  lOV 

fnuM^  anw  our  faaorcomve  wnh  tnv 
ocean  in  a  groat  meature  ott  off.  Tbe 
dread  of  being  mteveepted  by  tnn  tlupa  of 
Fraaee,  8pam^  and  Anmnca,  had  tdboi 


of  tfao  heart  of  every  Mtvottan- 
Itaibctai 


gaged  in  trade  and  eommeive. 
our  HumufaHumii,  aamtll  naoor  trade; 
and  eentegueatly  ail  employnieot  w«b  at 
an  end.  Tbe  lower  ordera  of  the  peopit 
were  half  hHe^  or  totady  uoemployntt ;  and 
at  the  moat  unefiivOeri  proof  that  tUt 
waa  no  exaggerated  account,  m 
charged  ptetule^  he  could  give  tlMt 
criatrion  of  tWf  kkrmiogtnltbbjr  aaaurii^ 
the  HotM,  that  die  rent  of  baMm  hod  ta- 
pidly  decrenntd  witliin  the  two  Inat  vein; 
notwithttmiding  wWch,  eontravy  to  al 
farmer  inttancet,  eatatet  that  would  hate 
told  far  thir^-dve  or  farty,  had  fatten  tt 
twenty-five,  nay  to  twenty  yeaet  pwrclmM. 

He  then  spoke  to  the  amtira  or  Irribnd. 
Such  wat  die  present  ttaie  of  tbaacoiifltfy 
and  itt  dittretaet)  that  they  called  for  the 
most  speedy  invettigatioa.  Hie  diatrettes 
of  Ireland,  whether  considered  in  a  f^gora- 
ttve  or  definite  tense,  were  the  distretsei 
of  England ;  and  he  was  fully  convioctd, 
that  the  farmer  eoidd  enjoy  no  beneft  ia 
trade,  no  advantage  in  cummeice,  no  tpe* 
cies  of  protperity  whatever,  without  ha* 
partwg  ihem  bountifally  to  lAie  latter.  To 
■preckm  the  Irish  Oom  a  BsrticipatKm  «f 
trade,  was  to  preclude  tftetn  tVoos  the 
meant  of  tupperting  their  ettabUnhmenttr 
F^  hit  partt  he  did  not  care  how  aMKh 
freedom  they  enjoyed  in  commefeo  vritk 
Oreat  Britiil^  povided  the  difbreiice  ia 
noint  of  labour  in  both  kingdoiaw  wai 
brou^  near  each  other  k^  an  equally  of 
taaetliidby  tbeoMelvesea  thefa^owft  am- 
nnsfactures  destined  far  exportation.  If 
our  eatabiUiaaent  were  expeosive,  IreinBd 
would  be  then  able  to  atsiituty  by  eooari- 
butittg  towards  the  general  exptftdkurey 
in  Mfoportion  to  her  ablHtiea. 

From  parKmnent,  he  observed^  the 
people  formerly  expected  •  redreaa  of 
their  grievances.  The  meeting  thenrfate 
of  that  body  waa  an  event  or  iattering 
expectation  to  the  anbjitet;  butnowitwat 
ai  XMch  dreaded^  at  It  waa  farmerly 
anxiously  desred.  The  ConwMma  meet 
now,  far  the  tole  purpote  of  impoakitf  ad* 
ditiooal  bartbena  upon  an  overbardened 
and  oppresaed  ]weple;  aad  theaeaiJon  b«^ 
eomea  only  dbtmoiaihed^  far  aome  ing^ 
nioaa  new-fkigled  tax,  invented  t6  dmr 
horn  wretcbedneta  and  peeerty  let  bal 
faathinf.  The  awiU  moment  waa  ap- 
proaehmg  when  the  lupreaenaativea  of  m» 
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[not 


peofte  mete  to  MiTer  up  to  iiutnm^ 
fiented  the  truat  tKey  had  leccMred  bom 
their  hajidB^  Had  genitenidii  turned  in 
thek  wiuda  the  acooont  they  were  to 
reDder  of  Iheir  atewaidihip  ?  Could  they 
iolbm  thev  consUtueats^  wr  what  pmpose 
tbfl^  had  Totod  addUieiud  taxea  to  he 
levied  on  a  people  already  groaning  under 
a  4^%f  »ot  much  short  ^  150  buIHobs 
BlerJROg;  and  whea  the  en^onded  debi, 
which  waa  at  pseient  enormousp  and  the 
eKpendiibure  of  this  year  weve  added  to  it> 
would  he  Httle  short  of  200  millions.  To 
4;onclude»  these  was  one  wmy^  and  but  oae 
iemainio£»  ia  whidi  the  representafthes  of 
the  people  could  in  the  present  critical 
coi^unotuffe  of  affitirs  disohacge  their  dutyi 
and  present  final  and  univeraal  ruin ;  that 
was  an  unanimoos  concuvrence  in  the 
Ameodmenty  which  pointed  openly  and 
impHcitly  to  the  removal  of  those  to  whose 
odious  admlBistration,  under  the  guidance 
of  searet  advice,  and  that  of  She  most 
hateful  and  pernicious  kind,  all  our  p«e- 
sent  calamities  ouist  he  justly  ascrihed. 

Mr.  A^fam  apprized  the  House  of  his 
intention  to  abandon  the  minority,  and 
vote  with  administration,  on  the  present 
question ;   he  therefoiw  intreated  the  in- 
dulg^oe  of  the  Uouse,  to  state  the  mo*, 
tives  of  his.  conduct,  and  the  reasons  which 
indooed  him  to  adopt  other  opinions. '  Un- 
eoonected  with  any  party,  he  declared  he 
was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  measures 
wished  to  be  adopted  on  cither  side  of  Uie 
House,  or  with  the  pfams  they  might  re- 
spectively eodeavour  to  recommend.    The 
Speech,  the  Address,  the  Amendment,  he 
protested  he  had  never  heard,  till  they 
weie  read  in  the  customary  mode  of  par<- 
Maiaentaiy  proceeding ;  and  being  neither 
hsted  oBoer  the  banner  of  government  or 
oppositioo,  he  was  at  liberty  to  speak  the 
genuine  sentiments  of  his  heart*    During 
tae  last  session,  he  had  been  of  opinion, 
that  the  want  of  success  in  the  field  wsas 
entirely  oww  to  a  want  ofetability  in  our 
counsel&    Fluctuation  in  the  cabinet,  he 
considered  as  the  cause  of  fluctuation  in 
the  mode  of  oonducting  our  military  ope- 
rations,    lb  the  cabinet  he  had  ascribed 
e4  our  miscanriages,  and  therefore  had 
voted  against  administration.    However, 
by  an  enquiry  which  had  been  instituted 
in  that  House,  firom  which  he  bad  been 
called  to  attend  a  more  pleasing,  because 
he  expected  it  would  Mve  been  a  more 
Active,  duty  in  the  fields  he  was  induced 
to  change  his  opinion.    He  plainly  per* 
«wed)  tbatjdie  Oudoithigi  4i««d#diiflato^ 


the  oshinet  had  not  been  Mt  in  America, 
though  the  opMations  there  i^peared  ta 
have  been  eoaducted  as  if  these  divisione 
were  well  known  to  these  to  whom  the  exe^ 
ctttionof  the  cidiinet  measureswereeBtnist-. 
ed.  This  of  course  led  ,him  lo  discover^ 
that  Biirtistfry  were  Bot  solety  to  Uaose, 
and  as  tfaey  were  not  really  the  cause  of 
all  the  miscarriages  which  happened  ink 
that  country,  he  couhl  not  see  the  justice 
or  propriety  of  attributing  to  them,  e»dii« 
shrely^  the  uoskiHttl  oondbot  of  the  Ame<> 
ridm  war ;  much  less,  that  th^  deserved 
indisoriBiinate  ceosuie  and  punishBusnt  £br 
those  ddamities  fi>r  whid^  inniaasf  ib^ 
stances,  they  were  totally  inesponsi>iei 

To  remove  all  the  present  asinistensy 
which  was  the  object  of  the  noble  lovd?^ 
RBiendment,  he  contended  would  be  per* 
sonally  injurious  to  them,  as  indieiduals^ 
apd,  which  was  of  much  greater  iospor* 
tam^e,  would  be  highly  pre§udiciAl  to  ths» 
state,  as  there  vrare  some  of  them  who 
were '  acknowledged  to  possess  abilitiea 
full^  adequate  to  the  great  task  of  saving, 
their  country ;  and  who  enjoyed  a  great 
share  of  public  confidonoe.  [A  violent 
and  loud  cry  of  Name  them  1  namethem!] 
Mr*  Adam,  as  soon  as  the  tumult  had  sub- 
sided, proceeded,  and  alluded  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  whose  power  in  debate,  and 
whose  abilities,  had  been  kh  and  confessed 
in  that  House  before  he  was  raised  to  the 
nmk  of  a  peer  of  the  reakn.  He  metk^ 
tinned  likewise  the  noble  lord  to  whom  the. 
seals  had  been  lately  delivered,  in  the 
same  House  (Stormont)  who  had  done 
himself  so  much  honour  in  the  manner  in 
whksb  he  conducted  two  very  imponant 
embassies,  at  the  Imperial  and  rrenck 
courts. 

He  had  another  very  cogent  reason  for 
not^^ncorring  in  the  amendment  moved 
by  the  noble  loid,  either  with  respect  to 
new  counsels  or  new  counselors;  fi»r, 
amongst  those  gentlemen  whd  stood  can- 
didates  for  office,  he  could  not  single  out 
one,  by  whom  the  state  was  likely  to  be 
better  served  than  by  our  present  rulers. 
The  former  had  already  oetrayed  their 
int6ntk>ns,  by  the  abject  coooessioBs  thej 
would  have  made  to  our  revolted  sabjecte 
in  America,  had  they  possessed  the  power 
of  giving  them  a  ministerial  sanction.  And 
he  was  a£raid,  should  they  be  called  into 
office,  instead  of  canyiog  on  the  war  with, 
spirit  and  activity,  they  would  termioai^ 
it  with  a  dishonourable  and  humiliating 
peace.  He  tbevefbre  deemed  it  belter  te 
audfie  one  strugglt  moto  eveii  uiMlec  Ibd 
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present  ministers,  then  remove  them,  in 
order  to  male  way  for  others,  whose  admi- 
nistration would  haye,  for  its  hasis,  the  dis- 
memherment  and  disgrace  of  the  empire* 
He  beheld  a  political  phenomenon  at  the 
time  he  was  speaking;  an  unsuccessful 
ministry,  and  an  unpopular  opposition ! 

As  to  our  situation,  it  was  far  from 
being  dangerous*  much  less  desperate,  as 
had  been  4he  case  at  former  "^periods  of  our 
history.  The  noble  lord  who  moved  the 
amendment,  defied  administration  to  point 
out  a  time  when  we  had  lost  the  dominion 
of  the  sea,  or  the  possession  of  our  Channel. 
He  could  tell  the  noble  lord  the  period ;  it 
was  in  the  year  1690,  when  we  nad  been 
beaten  for  the  second  time  at  sea ;  first  off 
Bantry,  and  lastly  off  Beachy-head.  When 
the  French  burnta^town  on  onr. coast,  sunk 
or  destroyed  seven  ships  of  the  line,  when 
our  admiral '( Herbert  lord  Harrington) 
was  obligied  to  ,fiy  for  the  river,  to  order 
the  buoys  ,and  sea  marks  to  be  pulled  up 
or  destroyed,  to  evade  pursuit;  to  take 
shelter  in  the  Thames  and  M edway,  firom 
the  victorious  foe ;  when  Ireland  was  in  a 
state  of  actual  and  most  formidable  resisr 
tance,  supported  by  a  foreign  army  within 
her  bowels,  and  her  whole  force  command- 
ed by  an  able  foreign  general  (St.  Ruth) ; 
when  finally  the  most  dangerous  divisions 
siibsisted  at  home,  one  half  at  least  of  the 
people  scantily  abetting  the  cause  of  the 
exiled  king,  and  the  other  half  far  from 
being  united.  Notwithstanding  which,  in 
such  an  ocean  of  perils  and  difficulties,  and 
>(mch  an  host  of  calamities,  we  at  length 
surmounted  them  all,  and  brought  the  state 
vessel  safe  into  port.  If  this  was  a  true 
picture  of  the  affairs  of  this  country  in 
1690,  it  would  follow,  that  the  noble  lord 
who  moved  the  Amendment,  defied  admi- 
nistration to  bring  a  proof  which  every 
person  in  the  land  conversant  in  English 
history  was  fully  competent  to  decide  on. 
But  declining  to  push  the  fact  or  simile 
further,  the  noble  lord  must  acknowledge 
its  particular  application,  to  an  expression 
in  the  amendment :  "  new  counsels,  new 
counsellors."  Why  ^  Because  our  present 
counsellors  had  been  unsuccessful ;  but 
surely  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
unsuccessful  ministers  of  1 779,  mieh  t  prove 
as  fortunate  as  the  unsuccessful  ministers  of 
1690 ;  and  that  as  in  the  latter  year,  the  ho- 
nour of  the  English  fiag being  tarnished  and 
disgraced,  had  in  two  years  afterwards  re* 
covered  its  lustre,  by  a  total  defeat,  of  the 
fle^t  of  France,  so  might  the  British  fiag, 
though  not.  di^Tftcedi  shortly  recover  its 
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wonted  dignity,  whidi  might  termiiifltem 
an  honourable  conclusion  of  the  war. 

Mr.  T.  Townskend  declared  he  tboog^ 
it  impossible  that  we  could  ever  have  b^ 
brought  into  the  calamitous  state  in  wbidi 
we  were  then  reductd,  if,  to  the  inability 
of  our  ministers,  base  treach/o^  were  sot 
added;  treachery  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied was  somewhere  lurking  in  our  coun- 
cils, and  had  surrounded  the  throne ;  other- 
wise, in  spite  of  the  blunders  of  admiia- 
tration,  we  should  be  in  infinitely  a  better 
state  of  defence  than  we  were.  The 
history  of  last  sumoier  would  remain  an 
indelible  disgrace  on  this  country.  The 
Channel,  over  wliich  we  had  claimed  an 
ancient  and  hitherto  uncontrouled  domi- 
nion, had  been  abandoned  by  our  admiral; 
brave  and  skilful  and  experienced  as  sir 
Charles  Hardy  was  known  to  be,  the  in- 
feriority  of  his  fleet  had  compelled  him  to 
shun  tne  enemy,  and  suffisr  them  to  di^ 
play  their  triumphant  fiag,  and  ride  para- 
mount and  unmolested,  on  an  empire  once 
considered  as  our  own,  in  sight  of  a  coast 
little  accustomed  to  the  insulting  sight  of 
an  enemy's  fleet:  such  however  at  that 
time  was  the  state  of  Plymouth,  naked, 
defenceless,  and  uncovered,  that  had  tlie 
French  attempted  to  land,  their  appear- 
ance off  the  coast  of  the  Channel  would 
not  hkve  been  called,  as  it  had  been,  a 
mere  **  empty  parade.'*  Plymouth,  tiic 
second  naval  arsenal '  in  the  kin^doiD, 
would  now  be  in  ashes.  He  had  in  his 
eye  several  gentlemen,  who  were  at  Ply- 
mouth when  the  combined  squadron  ap- 
peared.off  that  harbour,  who  could  b^ 
witness,  that  the  town  would  not,  if  at- 
tacked, have  been  able  to  make  aay  resis- 
tance; so  that,  in  the  well  applied  aiMi 
pointed  language  of  his  noble  frieod,  it 
was  Providence  alone  that  protected  it. 
The  superiority  of  ^he  enemy,  which  could 
be  adduced  as  the  only  reason  for  the 
flight  of  our  fleet,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  furnishing  the  fuUest  and  most  coa- 
vincing  evidence  of  the  criminality  of  roi^ 
nisters^  The  greater  our  ministers  fore- 
saw that  superiority  would  be,  the  weigh- 
tier was  the  obligation  on  them  to  prevent 
it,  by  sending  out  a  proportionahie  force 
to  meet  them  in  time,  which  would  have 
secured  us  against  a  junction  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  squadrons.  Could  roioisters 
say,  that  they  were  surprized  ?  that  the 
enemy  had  stolen  upon  them  firom  Cadix 
to  Plymouth  ?  By  no  means.  The  Spa- 
niards, within  and  without  tliat  Hous^ 
had.  beoA  represented  by  quuigten  aov 
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AoirfiiefiJi  as  tardy  and  tKi^g^^  Codd 
we  not  kwe  learned  their  intention  of 
jmnbkg  tbC'  French  fleet,  and  tboald  not 
diat  junction  hare  been  nrerented  f 

Our  West  India  islanas  were  left  stiil,  if 
ponible,  aore  naked  and  defencetaM,  aad 
trere  aeoored  or  n^ber  detivei^  iip>  hj 
aniimtera  to  our  enemies ;  for,  in  bis  ojpi- 
nion^  there  was  very  littl^e  difierence  be- 
tween oar  snnrendering  our  West  Iiidia 
posscaoteaa^  by  a  private  or  paMic  treaty 
to  France,  and  leaving  them  in  socfa  an 
wioorered,  defeneefess  and  anproteoted 
alate,  as  to  render  any  species  of  resist- 
ance little  short  of  insane  temerity,  and 
obstinate  unavailing  rashness.  The  pros* 
Mol  America  would  present,  if  brought 
forward,  was  so  gioomy,  that  ministers  had 
cautiously  drawn  a  ven  over  it,  to  keep  it 
from  the  pubUc  eye*  In  the  Mediter^ 
ranean  our  trade  was  annihiiated,  Gibraltar 
was  besieged,  and  we  had  not  been  able 
luth«rto  to  send  it  the  leitot  relief:  in  a 
word,  our  affiurs  were  in  so  calamitous  a 
situation,  that  ministers,  the  authors  of  our 
nrisfortttnes,  were  the  first  objects  of  out 
contempt  and  execration:  and  no  mati 
who  did  not  wish  or  deserve  to  share  in 
their  punishment  should  offer  himself  a 
candidate  for  their  friendship,  or  partake 
under  their  countenance  aad  ravour  of  the 
VmohuDents  of  office* 

But  of  late  years,  a  most  dangerous 
doctrine  had  gone  forth,  and  had  been 
most  sedulously  propagated,  by  the  fdl- 
kmera  of  administration,  and  perhaps 
some  of  its  members,  though  neither  bad 
the*confidenoe  publicly  to  avow  it,  which 
directly  tended  to  overthrew  the  constitu- 
tion, **  that  the  King  was  his  own  mi- 
nister, his  own  admird  in  chief,  his  own 
genera],  his  own  secretary,  his  own  presi^ 
den(  of  the  council,  his  own  financier/' 
Thus  his  Maiesty  was  made  the  shield  be- 
hind which  knavery,  servility,  and  every 
species  of  folly,  treachery,  and  villainy 
might  screen  themselves  from  punishment* 
if  an  admiral  or  a  first  lord,  or  any  other 
lord  of  the  Admiralty,  is  bkmed,  he  will 
aa^t  **  I  but  obey  the  orders  of  my  sove- 
reign, he  is  his  own  minister,  and  in  him 
is  concentred  all  the  wisdom,  skill,  and 
experience  of  his  humble  substitute,  and 
all  those  who  act  in  subordinaite  situa- 
tioas  ;*'  so  with  the  commander  in  chief, 
the  secretaries,  president,  and  financier. 
The  failure  of  every  measure,  is  thus  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  sovereign,  who,  accord- 
ing to  both  the  letterands(Hritof  thecon- 
jKitotioo,  can  do  Ho  wrongs  and  the  res* 
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ponnbiiity  of  the  seirvanti  tranlbrred  t$ 
the  personal  and  political  character  of  tha 
Boaster.  These  were  doctrines  which  af« 
forded  but  a  flimsy  and  wretched  protec^- 
tion  from  punishment;  for  an  impartid 
and  uncorrupt  parliament  would  know 
where  respcmsibiiity  ought  to  rest,  would 
fix  it  accordingly,  and  would  direct  it  to 
the  quarter  where  both  justice,  the  con* 
stittttiott,  and  the  laws,  pointed,  an4 
whereat  some  future  day,  he  predicted,  it 
would  be  loudly  and  peremptorily  de^ 
demanded* 

To  oppose  a  dreadful  covifederacy,  ai 
announced  firom  the  throne  though  th^ 
same  channel  of  atfthoritv,  he  was  MH 
warranted  in  pre$uming,  that  we  were  left 
without  any  ally ;  otherwisi^,  there  wotiM 
hav^  been  some  notice  taken  in  the  speech 
that  n^ociation  had  thrown  some  weight 
into  the  oppofiiite  scale*  In  former  admi- 
nistrations, continental  connections  had 
been  necessary ;  at  present  they  were  ex* 
ptoded;  as  we  affected  to  disregard  th^ 
continent,  the  conttnef^t  had  leaifned  by 
example,  to  disregard  us ;  whidi  he  deem* 
ed  to  be  one  principal  cause  of  our  misfor- 
tunes. No  alliance,  no  combination,  nd 
interfi^rence  in  our  fkvour,  either  on  lucra* 
tive  or  generous  motives.  The  who)^ 
power  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  col* 
lected,  and  directed  against  us*  in  for* 
mer  wars,  we  had  allies  who  cotnnelled 
France  to  divide  her  power,  and  send 
great  part  of  her  forces,  the  very  flower  of 
her  troops,  and  the  main  strength  of  her 
kingdom,  to  die  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Weser,  and  the  Danube ;  but  our  wise  mi- 
nisters, acting  on  their  new  system,  had 
deprived  us  of  diat  resource,  which  had 
never  failed  skice  the  Revolution  to  baffila 
and  defeat  our  enemies.  If,  in  1690,  w^ 
had  lost  the  dominion  of  the  Channel,  ai 
had  b<>en  so  confidently  asserted  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  we  wet6 
nut  however  abandoned,  and  despised  by ' 
the  great  continental  powers  of  Europe* 
The  United  Provinces  were  embarked 
with  us  in  the  same  cause,  shared  in  ouf 
distresses,  and  contributed  to  our  prospcf* 
rity.  The  emperor  of  Germany  gave  every 
countenance  to  the  new  establishment 
formed  at  the  Revolution*  The  princes  of 
the  empire  were  in  our  interest,  and  Spain 
stood  upon  the  most  amicable  terms  witH 
us*  Reverse  the  picture,  and  observe  the 
contrast;  we  have  now  not  one  friend 
firom  the  confines  of  Siberia  to  the 
Streights  of  Gibraltar,  nor  from  Norway 
to  the  Hell^ipont ;  and  net  only  Brancsl 
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%o  contend  with,  but  Ffance,  Spain,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Italy  leagued  against 
Uf,  and  aknott  every  other  power  in  Eu- 
rope but  two  or  three  hottiiely  inclined, 
and  thoee  two  or  three  lukewarm  and  in* 
aSetetkU 

Upon  tlie  whole  he  saw  such  a  disindi- 
AatioQ,  almost  i^proaching  to  a?ersi(Mi,  in 
the  continental  ^wers  to  join  us,  under 
the  present  administration/ he  saw  such 
evils  as  had  already  befallen  us,  and  inany 
more,  which  would  be  the  natural  conse* 
quence  of  those  already  in  existence,  that, 
to  save  the  kingdom  from  destruction,  he 
knevi^  no  more  effectual  way,  than  the  re* 
moval  of  the  present  minbtry.  He  would 
therefore  give  his  hearty  concurrence  to 
the  /Amendment. 

Mr.  Minchm  said  he  would  not  have 
risen  but  for  the  mention  he  had  heard 
made  of  Plymouth.  He  had  been  there 
when  the  French  had  8p|>eared  before  it, 
and  so  weak  did  he  affirm  the  garrison  to 
have  been,  so  little  able  to  make  a  resist- 
ance, that  had  the  enemy  landed  their 
men  they  must  have  destroyed  the  town. 
We  would  have  met  them,  said  he^  with 
the  spirit  of  Englishmen ;  but  sure  I  am 
that  to  a  man  we  must  have  perished. 
Our  feelings  were  mortified  to  see  one  of 
our  ships  taken  within  sight  of  the  port, 
and  the  French  flag  proudly  waving,  and 
challenging  us  to  action  to  which  we  were 
unequal:  our  fleet  skulked  between  the 
rocks  for  shelter,  and  in  the  night  stole 
into  the  Channel,  without  daring  to  fire 
their  signal  guns,  while  those  of  the  enemy 
were  thundering  ip  our  ears.  This  was 
the  afflicting  state  of  Plymouth  and  our 
fleet ;  and  to  Providence,  and  Providence 
alone,  he  ascribed  our  preservation  from  a 
ruin  which  we  ourselves,  were  unable  to 
avert. 

Lord  George  Gordon  insisted  that  there 
was. not  common  sense  in  the  King's 
speech,  and  that  it  abounded  with  impro* 
priety.  His  Majesty  tells  us,  that  in  con- 
aequence  of  our  address  he  has  ordered 
certam  papers  relative  to  Ireland  to  be  laid 
before  us :  why  not  in  consequence  of  ad- 
dresses from  Ireland  ?  were  Irish  addresses 
to  be  disregarded  ?  and  was  the  Iiish  par* 
liament  unworthy  of  notice  ?  The  trutli  is. 
Sir,  his  Majesty's  ministers  are  no  less 
odious  in  Ireland  than  in  England ;  the 
Irish  deem  themselves  (^pressed,  and  call 
'  their  government  tyranny.  To  prove  this, 
I  need  oiily  read  to  you  the  opinions  of 
son^e  leadmg  members  in  the  Irish  Com* 
»g!P»»    His  loi^ip  thcB  prodae^d  a 
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new»-paper,  and  read  ftan  it  Ae  debstet 
of  the  Commons  in  Irdand  on  the. first  dij 
of  their  meeting ;  and  dwelt  widi  pwtieii- 
lar  emphasb  on  every  sentence  tniit  ooo- 
ve^ed  a  censure  on' administri^on.     The 
gnevances   of    Ireland,   he    said,    wem 
become   so   numerous    and    intolerabie 
that  the  people  were  obliged  at  last  to 
insist  un  navmg  a  free  trade.    Bot  if  this 
demand  was  to   be  complied    with,  and 
they  were  to  trade  with  every  part  of  tlie 
empire,  he  begged  the  noble  lord  in  the 
blue  ribbon  woidd  give  him  timely  notice 
of  it,  that  he  might  write  down  to  Scot- 
land  to  give  bis  countrymen  warning  to 
establish  an  India  company  of  their  bmi. 
In  Scotland  he  declared. the  people  were 
as  ready  to  break  with. the  minister  aa  in 
Ireland.  The  induls;encies  given  to  papnU 
had  alarmed  the  whole  country,  and  tfa^ 
were  determined  to  guard  against  a  peo- 
ple that  were  become  such  favoiiritea  in 
the  eyes  of  the  ministry.     He   did  not 
speak  his  own  sentiments  only ;   ^overa- 
meat  should  find  120,000  men  at  his  back, 
who  would  avow  and  support  them,  and 
whose  warmth  of  spirit  was  still  greater 
than  his  was.    They  had  sent  petitiona  to 
the  ministers  of  state,  who  had  aisregarded 
them ;  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  deliver 
to  the  Lord8>  who  suppressed  them ;  and 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  have  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  people  by  not  de- 
livering them   to  the  Commons.     They 
have  now  printed  their  sentiments  and  re- 
solutions on  tlieir  grievances,  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  bound,  I  am  to  deliver  one  of 
them    to  the  King,  and  another  to^the 
Prmce  of  Wales,  that  they  may  learn  from 
them  upon  what  terms  the  Scotch  will  bt 
ffoverned  by  them.    The  coast  of  Scot- 
land being  lefl  naked  and  defenceless,  the 
people  ofDumfiries-shire  had  petitioned  for 
arms  to  defend  themselves.    To  my  cer- 
tain knowl^ge,  Paul  Jones  might  have 
destroyed  Glasgow,  Leith,  Greenock,  and 
Edinburgh,  at  the  same  time.    Hie  an- 
swer was  mortifying,  a  positive  refusal  of 
the  request  was  given.     I  will  read  you 
the  letter,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  Secre- 
tary at  War  to  tlie  duke  of  Queensbmy 
and  lord  Stormont>  on  the  subject.    Hav- 
ing read  the  letter,  he  darted  a  look  at  the 
Secretary  at  War,  and  stretching  out  his 
arm,^  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  mA  you, 
Charles  Jenkinson,  how  dare  you  write 
such  a  letter!   Robert  Bruce  would  not 
have  dared  to  write  such  a  one :  and  yet  the 
secretary  of  an  elector  of  Hwaover  has 
Imd  ll»f  prfsumpUon  to  4q  it;  ti^joyal 
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fionily  of  Stuart  had  been  banished  for  not 
attendiog  to  the  yoice  of  their  people ;  and 
yet  ^  dector  of  Hanorer  is  not  afraid  to 
disregard  it  Sir  Hugh  Smithso/i  earl 
Percy>  armed  cap-a-pee,  marches  at  Hie 
head  of  all  the  cheesemongers  and  grocers 
from  Temple-Bar  to  Brentford,  and  the 
great  earl  Douglas  of  Scotland  is  not  to  be 
intrusted  with  arms.  The  Scotch  are  irri- 
tated at  this  partiality ;  and  in  point  of 
religion  they  are  exasperated,  as  they  are 
convinced  in  their  own  mind  that  the . 
King  is  a  papist  He  seeined  inclined  to 
proved  in  the  same  manner,  when  the 
Speaker  at  last  interrupted  hkn.  His 
lordship  then  concluded  with  notice  of  a 
motion  he  intended  to  make. 

Lord  North  said,  he  rose  in  this  stage  of 
the  debate,  lest  his  silence  should  be  inter- 
preted as  proceeding  from  ad^re  to  shun 
the  warm  conflict  so  eagerly  urged  by  the 
noble  lord  who  moved  the  amendment, 
and  the  two  hon.  gentlemen  who  followed 
on  the  same  side.  An  indirect  charge  of 
treachery  had  been  made  against  him,  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
This  seemed  of  late  a  favourite  topic  with 
gentlemen  in  opposition ;  but  why  did  they 
not  pursue  their  accusations,  and  follow 
them  up  with  specific  proofs ;  and  by  so 
doing  endeavour  to  fix  the  gi^t  and  bring 
it  home  fiedrly  and  directly  to  its  proper 
object,  and  compel  the  nuscreant  to  un- 
dergo that  fate  which  treachery  deserves  ? 
An  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  J.  Grenville) 
asked  him,  what  he  would  do  when  he 
should  find  himself  deserted  by  his  iriends 
in  parliament  ?  Heiras  prepared  to  answer 
him ;  he  would  instantly  retire ;  fbr  when- 
ever the  majority  of  the  House  should  dis- 
approve of  a  minister's  conduct,  he  must 
give  way.  Like  a  torrent  their  disappro- 
bation must,  and  ought,  to  sweep  mmis- 
ters  before  it  For  God  forbid,  exclaimed 
his  lordship,  that  there  should  be  a  voice 
in  the  nation,  stronger  thaii  diat  of  par- 
>  lianient !  Whenever  my  accounting  day 
shall  come,  I  shall  meet  it  without  fear. 
There  are  kws  fbr  the  protection  of  inno- 
cence, and  if  my  accusers  are  not  enemies 
to  law,  I  am  safe.  My  innocence  will  be 
my  shield,  and  the  Uws  will  defend  me. 

He  said,  if  we  had  not  as  yet  any  allies, 
it  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  his  dislike  of 
continental  connections,  it  arose  from  the 
prevailing  politics  of  other  powers..  If 
France  had  attacked  any  power  on  the 
•continent,  he  would  have  had  no  objection 
to  have  interfered  in  contmental  affiurs. 
The  support  of  the  balance  of  power  would 


have  cidled  upon  this  country  to  succour 
the  power  attacked;  and  he  made  no 
doubt,  but  other  powers  would  cheerfully 
take  up  arms  for  the  same  purpose ;  but 
at  present  it  was  iifot  a  continental  power 
that  was  attacked ;  it  was  Great  Britain, 
with  whom  the  continental  powers  did  not 
think  themselves  immediately  connected 
as  with  their  neighbours;  and  if  they 
thought  so,  it  was  not  his  fault ;  he  thought 
otherwise,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  they 
would  shortly  see  their  error,  and  inter* 
pose  to  check  the  ambition  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon. 

The  vast  superiority  of  the  enemy  was 
not  imputable  to  him,  but  to  other  power  a 
for  when  the  whole  House  of  Bourbon 
was  suffered  to  collect  this  force  unmolest- 
ed, and  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  this  coun- 
try, it  was  impossible  for  Great  Britain  to 
prevent  diem  from  out-numbering  us  in 
ships:  and  yet,  notwithstanding  his  vast 
superiority,  when  he  looked  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  campaign,  he  found  that 
disgrace  was  theirs  not  ours*  They  had 
fitted  out  a  formidable  armament;  they 
appeared  upon  our  coasts,  it  is  true;  they 
talked  big,  threatened  a  great  deal,  did 
nothing,  and  retired.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  enemy  confessed  themsdves 
to  be  acting  on  the  ofiensive ;  we  were  at 
professedly  actinff  on  the  defensive.  They 
came  with  a  decnred  intention  to  invade, 
we  to  resist  such  an  attempt ;  they  were 
therefore  foiled,  for  they  had  not  dared 
even  to  make  the  attempt.  Their  im- 
mense armaments  paraded  to  no  purpose; 
and  their  millions  were  spent  m  vain. 
Had  thev  landed,  and  indeed  he  afanoat 
wished  they  had,  tbeir  reception,  he  was 
confident,  would  be  such,  as  would  add  to 
their  disgrace ;  and  would  have  convinced 
them,  that  a  British  militia  had  spirit 
enough  to  defend  their  country,  and  repel 
invaders. 

Some  gentlemen  were  willing  to  attri- 
bute the  protection  of  our  trade  solely  to 
Providence,  without  allowinff  any  merit 
either  to  administration,  or  Uie  comman- 
der of  the  western  squadron ;  but  it  re- 
quired no  great  share  of  si^acity  to  see, 
that  with  37  or  40  sail  of  the  hne,  to  amuse, 
fix  the  attention,  and  keep  in  continual 
motion,  a  fleet  of  66,  required  more  than 
common  abilities ;  and  was  most  salutary 
in  its  efiecto,  as  it  kept  together  an  hn- 
mense  armament,  which,  if  sent  upon  dif- 
ferent services,  directed  to  specific  ope- 
rations in  the  western  world  or  else- 
where, would  probably  have  destroyed  our 
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Mde  «akd  ca»Mree»  and  diiroiM  a»  ^ 
aome  of  our  moal  Y«liaUe  p^ctessioM. 
For  chid  m§ml  ftefviee» the  admiral  desorvosl 
QO  less  Ibe  adrajraftioB,  thap  ihe  apfrfaMM 
of  liif  coDourymeir.  To  dediae  an  en^ 
g^geoMnt,  wteQ  be  baew  a  rdia&roenent 
was  juit  ready  ,to>oiii  him,  and  wban  the 
^Demy  was  so  much  bis  superior  in  point 
of  Dumfoer,  was  the  eS^t  of  jprudence  and 
eminent  skill  in  bis  proTesiion ;  to  have 
accepted  a  chaUenge^  would  b^ve  been 
the  extreme  of  rash  valour.  To  draw  the 
enemy  up  the  Cbanne],  where  our  fleet 
might  have  engaged  with  less  disadvantage, 
was  a  meaaure  which  prudence  suggested, 
end  which  superior  judgment  idone  could 
have  executeu.  The  enemy  did  not  think 
proper  to  come  to  an  actios  up  the  Chan- 
nel, or  venture  lar  eastward*  Had  sir 
Charles  Hardy  known  then,  as  wdl  as  now, 
the  internal  stare  of  their  fleet,  he  wodd 
have  wished  and  earnestly  seuffhl  an  en- 
garment;  and  from  the  health,  spirit, 
activity,  and  superior  naval  skill  on  our 
part,  bis  lordship  confessed,  he  would  not 
mve  felt  the  least  anxiety  or  alarm  for  the 
event  of  such  a  conflict. 

It  was  asked,  why  Ae  junction  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  was  not  pre- 
mnted  ?  He  acknowl^^ed,  that  such  a 
prevention,  if  practicable,  would  have  been 
a  very  desirable  point  gained ;  but  he  had 
«very  reason  to  believe,  it  was  not  in  our 
BDwer.  He  would  not  say,  that  ministers 
bad  not  thought  of  it,  had  not  intended 
it  4  but  the  French  percetvieg  our  inten- 
tion;" took  the  resolution  of  putting  to  aea 
while  ve  were  preparing;  to  slip  out  of 
Brest  unprepared,  and  sailed  foe  Cadia. 
That  M.  D*Orvil]iers  was  not  prepared, 
iqspeared  very  clearly,  by  the  4Budden  re- 
turn of  some  of  his  diipt  to  Brest,  whieh 
were  unable  to  keep  the  sea.  Our  prepa- 
istions  were  certaroly  in  much  ^eater 
forwardness  than  those  of  France;  and 
bad  tlie  French  remained  in  port  till  they 
ahould  have  been  really  fit  for  service,  we 
would  most  assuredly  have  prevent^  the 
junction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  s^a- 
drons.  If  we  did  not  imitate  Ihem  in  pro- 
ceeding to  sea  in  an  unprepared  state,  the 
Keasons  were  obvious.  The  Spaniards  were 
well  e()uipped,  our  aU  depended  on  our 
fleet,  and  we  yreir^  therefove  ohHged  to  be 
cautious. 

.  When  he  reflected  en  our  present  sitna* 
tlooy  he  declared  it  did  not  appear  to  him, 
in  so  lamentable  a  light,  as  to  the  hon. 
gentlemen,  who  spoke  on  that  side  of  the 
Question.    Wa  wore  c«laiidy  ia  a  anicb 
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batter  noMae  aP  thkv»  niMr»  dk«a  wlaa 

Spaia  oMared  against  as.    Oar  fleca  «aa 

nHiob  moie  nomeraaa.    Our 

adauraUy  e^Ppad,  an4  he 

straag  hopaa  af  a  brilMnal  caaqpaigB  tha 

naxtsprtiig. 

With  respect  to  Plyiaeath,  it  vraa  of 
the  utmost  consequanee  IP  the  Daaian^  be 
was  ready  to  ackaowledge ;  but  be  tmaied 
that  the  House  would  not  aappoie  aiiasii 
ters  so  remiss  in  dieir  duty,  as  to  leaira  h 
In  the  dtefenoeless  state  in  wbicb  »t  bad 
been  described;  care  bad  been  tabe«  to 
reinforce  the  garrison  with  two  addilionai 
regiments ;  and  if  awre  ware  oat  aaaiy  it 
was  because  govemaitnt  wete 
that  M.  D'Orvillieta  did  not  intead  a  i 
barkation  at  the  tine ;  he  only  meaai  to 
cover  it,  and  occupy  that  part  of  tha  Cba»<  • 
nel,  while  the  transports  with  the  ttaaaa 
were  landing  on  soase  other  part  of  the 
cpast;  bat  were  it  net  flo»  D'OnriBieia,  is 
was  plain,  obeyed  bis  orders,  and  bad  tliey 
been  etherwisev  Plymouth  could  be  aasi^ 
reinforced.  Since  the  appearance  of  cbe 
eiftomy  oS  that  pUiee,  eveiy  precaution  bad 
been  taken,  that  was  neoesaarj  to  ^m,  it 
into  a  state,  which  now  enidiles  it  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  united  eflbrte  of  the  Haon 
of  Bourbon.  Oar  situatmn,  be  was  hrifyy 
and  confident  to  repeat,  was  mocb  mate 
secure  and  respectable,  than  tt  was  as  the 
same  time  last  year ;  our  fleet  was  aoocb 
stronger,  and  likefy  to  be  connderabiy 
augmented,  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
and  eeoMnencement  of  the  spring;  is  a 
word  we  were  so  well  equipped,  that  aa 
power  in  Europe  need  hesitate  or  be  afraid 
to  make  a  common  cause  with  ua. 

If  Irehiad  was  distressed,  and  he  beas<d 
it  was,  it  was  certainly  «ititled  to  rebeC 
England  no  doubt  would  grant  her  evesj 
thing  that  could  be  givea  without  inju 
herself,  and  Irefawd  surely  could  not 
more.  A  noble  lord  bad  read  the  spoachea 
of  some  particular  memben  in  the  Inrii 
House  ot  Commons,  to  prove  that  the  po- 
licy of  administratioo  reelecting  IseUuMl, 
was  stamped  with  tjrranny.  'Uim  gentieN 
men  whose  speeches  were  thus  aUaded 
to,  could  not.  have  in  view  the  prasenS 
administration ;  for  Ireland  had  received 
mere  benefit  from  them,  dum  from  any 
other^  for  fioirty  years  preceding.  Bouatiea 
were  civen  oo  the  importation  of  flaz-asad 
into  wat  kiagdom ;  on  the  exportation  of 
linen ;  the  cuHure  af  hemp  and  lofaaooa; 
eacoumgemeht  waa  giv«a  ta  die  fcborier 
in  that  kingdom,  her  plantiaion  trade  waa 
enlaiged,  inul  flifDjr  alb9  frsoQBi  qiarbsd 
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tonranb  that  kingdaa;  dM  complauMi  ^ 
Irdaod  vere  direolfid  Boi  agaiaai  the  pe- 
sast  servaoto  ol*  the  mmn ;  bul  againsl 
tka  CMMMftutioo  of  Ihift  couDtrjr ;  for  the 
grtfti  MNirce  of  Ihair  comphiiiils  wai,  tho 
natnuBt  kid  tn  their  trade  in.  the  reign  of 
Charles  %  and  Williao}  3.  Ireland,  as  &r 
as  his  toioe  wenl«  should  have  irbat  was 
rsasonahle»  and  uakss  there  weae  some 
latest  hmnonrst  soaw  seoret  measwRas, 
tiffged  by  the  eoMssaries  irooi  the  enemies 
of  balh  kinfdomsy  IrelaQd  would  be  satis* 
fied;  she  ouffht  to  be  eiamnced,  that 
Bnglaad  could  much  better  subsist  without 
her,  ihtti  she  could  withoat  ^  Eaglaad ; 
thai  her  defieodance  on  Bo^and  was  to 
her  own  adaantaoe,  and  that  if  she  wished 
to  shako  it  ofl^  it  weald  mdeed  he  to  the 
injuiy  of  England,  but  would  terminate  m 
the  destruction  of  Ireland.  He  had  no 
dread,  howerer,  on  that  aoeouat.  He  was 
sore,  that  nine  hiindred  and  ainety-nine 
out  of  a  thousand,  were  totatfy  averse  to 
any  violent  measHres,  which  might  involve 
in  them  conae^ueaces  of  local  resistance 
or  civil  oonfusmn;  and  he  retained  not 
the  most  remote  suspicion,  of  the  sisterlr 
affiection  of  both  countries  towards  earn 
other ;  and  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  li>e  noble  lord  had 
Doen  miMaken  in  his  opinion  eenceming 
it ;  Ibr  they  had  given  too  awny  pools  5i 
^  their  loyalty  and  affection^  to  give  cause 
for  so  iU*founded  an  impu|ation. 

Hie  amendment  certainly  contained  no 
language  ^lat  was  unpariiaroentary.  It 
was  the  duty  of  parliament  to  cause  mi- 
nisters to  be  removed,  but  justice  required, 
that  proof  should  be  first  made  of  their 
deUaqneocy.  To  remove  the  servants  of 
the  crown  without  assigning  any  cause  for 
it^  or  attributing  to  mem  without  a  trial, 
what  en  trial  would  be  £9und  not  hoputa- 
ble  to  them,  would  be  unjust  and  unpre* 
cedeitted.  Therefore,  th^iigh  he  admitted 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  right  of  the  House 
to  address  the  throne  ibr  a  removal  of  mi- 
nisters, as  there  was  nothing  specifically 
chained  in  the  aoMndment,  he  certamly 
would  not  vote  for  it;  and  as  it  reflected  a 
censure  upon  him,  as  included  in  the  ge- 
neral description  of  praying  for  new  coun- 
sels and  new  counsellors,  the  House^  he 
was  sure,  would  not  be  surprised  that  he 
did  not  support  it. 

^  Admiral  Keppel  rose,  he  said,  with  in- 
dignatioa  to  reprobato  the  noble  lord's  as- 
>«Mions  m  the  blue  ribbon,  respecting  the 
Ftecaetion  ^ven  to  ons  tinde  by  tho  fleet 
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u»dbr  the  aooMnand  of  sir  Chsries  Hardfr^ 
They  were  felse,  they  were  impositions  he 
stfrmrd,  in  every  jfarticolar,  and  he  was 
randy  ta  prove  it  if  called  upon,  Tha 
langoage*  of  the  noble  lord  was  not  the 
bngnage  of  a  seamaa,  or  of  any  person 
who  conversed  with  seamen.  No  seaman 
could  bear  to  listen  to  it,  without  giving  it 
the  most  unqualified  contradiction,  llm 
reasoning,  arguments,  and  assertions  of 
the  noUe  lord,  were  those  of  a  landman; 
and  be  made  no  scruole  to  say,  that  that 
landmap  was  the  ean  of  Sandwidi.  If 
it  was  true,  in  any  degree,  the  hon.  ad« 
miral  whose  name  had  been  mentioned, 
most  confess  that  his  fcrUyears  experienoa 
had  brottfht  him  no  inmrmadon  and  hut 
little  pro&sstooal  knowledge.  If  the  ene* 
my  had  not  succeeded  in  their  des^n^ 
their  faiiine  to  effisot  their  purposes  epold 
not  be  attmHited  to  the  operations  of  ou^ 
fleet.  Had  M.  lyOrvilliers  been  impeded 
by  it  in  his  approach  to  Plymouth  i  The 
enemyi  it  was  trae,  effijcted  no  landing 
there,  hut  was  it  not  equalty  true,  that 
during  the  time  they  lay  before  il^  the 
wind  was  never  fiir  enough  to  the  east* 
ward,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  pru- 
dently make  the  attempt;  and  was  not 
their  departure  entirely  owing  to  the  ele# 
meats,  which  ferced  them  out  of  the 
Channel  to  sea,  tho  same  wind,  which  was 
jBofavourable  to  their  working  up  higher  in 
the  Channel,  when  increased  forced  them 
out  of  it,  m  defiance  of  their  utmost  efibrts* 
As  to  the  safe  arrival  of  our  trade^ 
could  our  fleet  derive  any  merit  from  timt 
fortunate  circumstance,  when  it  was  be^ 
yond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  whole 
of  it,  returning  from  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  might  have  been  intercepted  by  so 
smaH  a  force,  as  two  ships  of  the  line  ?  Had 
not  that  strong  easterly  wind  operated  by 
the  permission  of  Providence,  in  our  favor, 
must  not^he  large  transports  which  arrived 
so  immediately  after  the  departure  of  the 
enemy,  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  to  the 
disgrace  of  government,  and  the  almost 
irrepariMe  loss  of  the  nation  ?  What,  then, 
had  we  to  thank  but  Providence  ibr  the 
salvation  of  our  trade,  and  the  safety  of 
the  town,  docks  and  naval  arsenals  of 
PlynMuth  ?  Inferior  as  our  fleet  must  have 
been  to  the  squadrons  of  France  and 
Spain  united,  it  was  the  more  incumbent 
on  ministers  to  prevent  their  junction. 
How  came  it  then,  that  our  fleet  was  sof* 
lered  to  remain  peaceably  in  Torbay,  while 
that  junction  was  e&cting,  while  a  single 
effort  was  not  made  to  diafeait  so  alannbg  an 
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event  takiDff  place?  Thttimtftiice  of  neg- 
lect aione  had  furniihed  tuffioieiit  ground 
•gainti  administratiany  and  justified  the 
necessity  of  agreehi^  to  the  amendment 
llie  faoe  of  the  empire  seemed  to  turn  on 
the  nngle  circumstance  of  dividing  the 
naval  force  of  the  enemy ;  yet  in  thaunost 
critical  and  tremendous  moment  no  active 
eifort  was  made»  no,  not  even  so  much  as 
an  attempt.  The  torpor  of  the  ministry 
increased  in  proportion  as  our  danger  aug- 
mentedy  and  demanded  double,  nay,  ten 
times  over,  their  attention  and  utmost  as- 
siduities. 

The  noble  lord,  with  his  wonted  dex- 
terity and  address,  had  defended  the  pro- 
priety of  the  fli^t  of  a  British  fleet  nom 
an  insulting  fioe,  in  the  sight  of  our  own 
coasts,  for  certainly  such  it  was;  but  if  the 
word  was  harsh,  he  would  call  it  a  retreat. 
The  ground  on  which  hb  lordship  justified 
that  new  and  disgraceful  evoiit,  was,  that 
air  Charles  Hardy  returned  for  a  rein- 
forcement; a  miserable  justification  in- 
deed !  What  did  this  expected  mighty  re- 
inforcement consiBt  of?  The  Arrogant, 
One  of  sir  Edward  Hawkers  rotten  wips, 
end  the  Blenheim,  whose  bottom  was  so 
foul,  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  go  into 
dock  to  undergo  a  thorough  repair.  This 
was  the  paltry  reinforcement,  to  obtain 
which,  a  British  fleet  was  ordered  to  run 
ifrom  the  enemy,  ofering  them  battle  on 
their  own  coasts.  For  this,  the  courage 
of  our  seamen,  and  the  spirit  and  profes- 
sional honour  and  dignity  of  our  officers, 
were  to  be  wonnded  and  damped.  Even 
with  an  inferior  fleet,  sometning  might 
have  been  done,  and  if  nothing  luid  been 
gained  by  it,  yet  nothing  would  have 
been  lost.  But  what  on  die  other  hand 
can  compensate  the  loss  of  national  glory, 
which  we  have  sustained  by  the  disgrace- 
ful flight  of  our  fleet  ? 

He  declared  himself  Jtotally  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  orders  given  to  sir  Charles 
Hardy;  he  fixed  no  blame,  imputed  no 
'defect  in  point  of  skill,  courage,  or  fidelity 
to  that  gentleman. .  Very  possibly  that 
veteran  seaman  was  justified  in  his  con- 
duct, from  the  tenor  of  his  instructions. 
But  ill  informed,  or  rather  totally  in  the 
dark  concerning  the  hon.  admiral's  mo- 
tive, he  was  obbged  to  frame  his  opinicm 
on  appearances,  such  as  they  might  pre- 
sent tnemselves  to  him,  or  anv  oUier  pro- 
fessional man:  in  that  point  of  view,  au  he 
could  fairly  add  on  the  subject  was,  that 
lie  still  remained  unable  to  account  for  sir 
Charles's  ^oipg  to  sea  a  second  time, 
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under  the  direction  of  men  who  dnnd  la 
compel  him  to  the  hupuliatiag  a&d  merli- 
fying  ^lecessity  of  running  away*  Had 
he  been  in  the  sitoation  sir  Charke  was, 
instead  c^  taking  the  command  agaiii«  he 
would  have  given  ministers  this  nnewer: 
**  I  will  never  run  away  to  oblige  joa 
again!" 

^  To  ghre  the  full  com[>letion  to  the  aot- 
tish  ignorance  of  administration^  the  fleet 
was  kept  at  sea  at  this  dangerous  season 
of  the  year,  when  it  ran  the  risk  of  bemg 
dispersed  and  shattered  by  storaoB,  and  to 
answer  no  porpose  but  that  of  an  enip^ 
parade,  in  the  language  of  the  noble  lord 
m  the  blue  ribbon,  while  the  enemj  had 
been  laid  up  for  some  weeks  safe  in  port, 
preparing  perhaps  already  with  all  possi- 
ble industry  and  dispatdi,  for  the  next 
campaign.  If  we  were  not  able  to  meet 
the  enemy  this  year,  he  asked  how  much 
better  we  should  be  to  do  so  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ensuing  ?  The  Fresch 
would  have  at  least  eight  ships  of  the  line 
next  spring  more  than  they  had  at  the 
close  of  the  campaign ;  and  the  Spaniards 
four;  so  that  the  combined  fleets  woukl 
have,  at  the  most  moderate  cximputatioo, 
an  augmentation  of  twelve  ships,  sonae  of 
them  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  Uie  re- 
mainder seventy  and  sevenU-fours,  of  the 
largest  sized  thurd  rates ;  whilst  our  aug- 
mentation would  not  amount  to  half  that 
number.  He  looked  bade  to  the  events 
of  the  last  campaign  with  sorrow ;  and 
forward  to  the  next,  with  solicitude  and 
apprehension,  for  the  conaeqnencea  which 
he  feared  would  follow ;  and  as  our  onl j 
means  of  salvation,  would  vote  for  the  re- 
moval of  those  weak  or  wicked  oounseUon, 
who  had  led  us  to  our  present  state  of  hu- 
miliation and  national  distress. 

Mr.  Fox  next  rose,  he  said,  to  expresa 
his  astonishment  at  the  paradoxical  mode 
of  reasoning  ^opted  by  an  hon.  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Adam)  who  mtroduced  hia 
speech,  with  informing  the  House  on  whicb 
side  he  intended  to  vote  whcm  the  House 
should  come  to  a  division,  namely,  in  fa- 
vour of  administration.  The  motives 
which  induced  that  hon*  gentleman  to 
change  sides,  were  rather  curious,  and  of 
the  first  impression.  At  the  beginning  o£ 
the  last  session  he  thought  the  mintateis 
wrong,  but  the  operations  of  the  last  cam- 
paign had  taught  him  to  diink  that  mi- 
nisters were  rieht ;  er  in  other  words,  that 
having  once  thought  ill  of  them,  a  line  of 
conduct,  still  more  disgraceful,  more  in* 
fatnousi  mpre  destroOive  aod  nunousyhad 
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at  once  done  away  the  bad  impression 
their  less  humiliating  and  mischievous  con- 
duct challenged,  and  had  determined  him 
to  support  them  1  lliis,  he  would  be  bold 
to  say,  was  soaring  to  the  very  summit 
of  political  paradox,  and  parliamenury 
enigma.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  said, 
that  there  were  men  in  administration 
who  were  possessed  of  great  abilities, 
and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  both  their 
sovereign  and  their  country.  Where  was 
he  to  seek  for  them  ?  Would  the  hon. 
gentleman  be  so  kind  as  to  direct  his  steps, 
and  enlighten  his  researches  ?  Was  he  to 
look  for  them  at  the  head  of  the  army  ? 
There  he  would  find  an  officer,  who,  he 
was  certain,  had  entirely  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  whole  body  over  whose  inte- 
rests and  immediate  government  he  had 
been  raised,  for  the  a|>parent  purpose  of 
protecting  and  regulatmg,  and  that  by  a 
partial  distribution  of  favours,  military 
rank,  and  refusing  military  merit  its  juKt 
and  dear-bought  reward;  because  scarce 
an  instance  had  happened,  since  on  an 
unfortunate,  ill-omened  day,  his  lordship 
was  appointed  commander  in  chief,*  in 
which  he  did  not  furnish  repeated  proo&, 
that  military  rewards  were  snatched  from 
the  well-entitled  veteran,  and  conferred 
on  those,  who  had  no  other  recommenda- 
tion to  his  notice  than  an  influence,  which 
he  should,  as  the  fiither  and  protector  of 
the  army,  have  set  his  (ace  against,  in  the 
most  unreserved  and  direct  manner.  Was 
it  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  he  was 
to  search  ?  There,  perhaps,  he  should  find 
a  man,  whose  knowledge  of  foreign  courts 
and  interests  might  render  him  an  able 
negociator.  There  again  he  should  be 
disappointed ;  for  no  such  person  was  to 
be  round  in  that  office.  Was  it  at  the 
Treasury  or  Admiralty-boards  his  en- 
quiries were  to  meet  with  the  satisfaction 
•ought?  Alas!  he  had  little  reason  to  look 
for  soccess  at  either.  After  a  fruitless 
search  through  all  the  departments  of  the 
state,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  led  him  to 
the  court  of  Chancenr.  There,  indeed, 
he  acknowledged  a  noble  and  learned  lord 
sat,  of  the  first  abilities,  who  did  infinite 
honour  to  his  bench ;  his  lordship  was  in 
fuU  possession  of  public  confidence,  but  it 
was  a  confidence  m  the  chancellor,  in  the 
noble  lord's  professional  abilities,  not  as  a 
mtBister ;  for  the  people  did  not  suppose 
that  his  station,  his  habits,  or  the  duties  of 
his  office,  allowed  him  much  time  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  [>olitical  ititerests  of 
th#  wtioPy  w  Stte4  bio  for  the  task. 


The  hon.  gentleman  had  taken  an  ad« 
mirable  metliod  of  commending  admihis^' 
tration,  by  saying,  that  there  were  men 
more  incapable  among  those  who  aspired 
to  their  places.  He  did  not  know  how 
ministers  would  receive  this  aukward  and 
paradoxical  compliment,  but  he  knew  that 
if  he  were  a  minister,  and  a  man  should 
oome  to  him  and  say,  "  Sir,  I  cannot  de- 
fend you  on  the  ground  of  your  own  con* 
duct,  it  is  so  replete  with  blunders,  ab- 
surdities, and  inconsistencies,  that  all  my 
abilities  cannot  even  palliate  them ;  but  I 
will  tell  YOU  what  I  can  do  to  serve  yout 
I  will  inform  the  world,  that  the  men  who , 
oppose  you  are  more  ignprant,  more  in» 
consistent,  more  infamous  and  more  dis- 
graceful than  yourself."  On  hearing  siich 
an  address,  for  his  part,  he  would  instantly 
reply,  *f  Begone !  begone,  wretch !  who 
delightest  in  libelling  mankind,  confound- 
ing virtue  and  vice,  and  insulting  the  mad 
whom  you  pretend  to  defend,  by  saying 
to  his  face,  uiat  he  certamly  is  infamousv 
but  that  there  are  others  still  more  so."^ 
.   » 

*  The  consequence  of  this  Speech  wss  a 
duel  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Adam,  io  which 
Mr.  Fox  was  wounded.  The  quarrel  is  suffix 
cieatty  eicplained  by  the  following  Letters  and  ^ 
Statement^  which  were  published  at  the  time 
by  authority : 

Mr.  Adam  to  Mr.  Fox. 

8t.  Alban's  Tavern,  Saturday,  4  o'clock 
afWraoon,  Nov.  27, 1779. 

Mr.  Adam  presents  his  compliroeots  to  Mr. 
Fox,  and  begs  leave  to  represent  to  him,  thai 
upon  coDsideriDfl^,  again  and  again,  what  had^ 
passed  between  ttiam  last  night,  it  is  imposst^ 
ble  for  him  to  have  his  character  cleared  to  the 
pablic,  without  inserting  the  following  para- 
graph in  the  newspapers. 

**  We 'have  authority  to  assore  the  pnbhc, 
**  that,  in  a  con? ersatlon  that  passed  between 
"  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Adam,  io  conseqaence  of 
**  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
**  Thursday  last,  Mr.  Pox  declared,  that,  how- 
**  ever  much  his  Speech  may  have  been  misre- 
**  presented,  he  did-nol  mean  to  throw  any  per- 
<*  sonal  reflection  upon  Mr.  Adam." 

Major  Humberston  does  roe  the  honour  of 
delivering  this  to  you,  and  will  bring  your 
answer. 

Mr.  Fox  to  Mr.  AoaH. 

Sir ;  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  ny  ideas  of  propriety,  to  au- 
thorise the  pnttiog  any  thing  into  the  newg- 
papers  relative  to  a  speech,  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, required  no  explanation.  You,  who  heaid 
the  speech,  most  know,  that  it  did  convey  no 
personal  reflection  upon  yon,  unless  vou  felt 
yotti:self  in  the  (re(Aicamea(  upon  which  I  aai<i 
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Sooie  gmAmnea  have  been  pofaltidl  out 
in  the  geMr«l  inveetiTe  attuded  t»y  aad 
lugh  •»  Us  «piiii(Mi  of  tlwir  abBkiei  ««0, 
ke  believed,  k  was  aoi  in  tbeir  paver  to 
Mve  Ihetr  conntrj  at  preteett  at  leaet 
wttbout  an  abeohKe  chaise  of  tjtletii ;  of 
Biettswretaa  weUasmea;  bottomed  on  Uie 
full  and  uaretenred  coafideaoe  of  the  so- 
▼erem  on  one  nde,  and  every  attetance 
n^iien  ancli  a  coMtitutional  confidence 
could  give;  say  he  believed  that  if  even 
the  great  earl  of  Chatham  were  alive,  a 
loan  in  wham  the  people  believed  to  reaide 
a  quoddam  ifr'vmtim,  lie  would  be  found 
unequal  to  the  task  of  aavioff,  of  reitor- 
ii^,  the  j^onr  and  dignity  of  the  British 
empire,  if  the  present  ruinous  system 
v»>efff  net  first  done  away,  and  the  very 
aeedi  of  it  exterminated.  The  words  -of 
the  Amendment  were  takea,  he  saad*  from 
his  lofdship  when  he  first  heard  his  opt* 
Bion  en  the  necessity  of  a  reid  change,  a 
change  that  would  effiectually  operate  to 
t>ring  about  the  purposes  fiir  which  it  was 
designed;  a  diange  of  system,  without 
palliatives.  He  confessed  he  did  not  then 
elead^  onderstand  the  noble  lord's  mean- 
mg,  but  he  had  been  since  fiitally  oon- 
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rosdrerted.  The  account  of  my  speech  in  the 
newspapers  is  certainly  incorrect,  and  certainly 
unauthorised  by  me ;  and  therefore,  with  rv- 
spect  to  thati  I  have  nothing  lo  say. 

Neither  the  cooferaation  that  passed  at 
Brookes's,  nor  this  letter,  are  of  a  secret  na- 
ture, and  if  you  have  any  wish  to  relate  the 
one,  or  to  show  the  other,  you  are  perltoly  at 
liberty  so  to  do.    I  am,  &c. 

Mr.  ADjra  to  Bfr.  Fox. 

Cbeaterfield  Street,  half  past  three, 
Sundav,  Norember  88, 1779. 

Sir ;  as  you  most  be  sensible,  that  the  ajpeech 
printed  in  the  newspapers  reflects  upon  ma 
personally  ;  and,  as  it  is  from  that  only  that  tba 
public  can  have  tbeir  iolbrmatioB,  it  la  evident, 
that  unless  that  is  contradicted  by  your  autho- 
rity, in  aa  public  a  manner  aa  it  was  given,  my 
character  must  be  injured.  Your  refusal  to 
do  this,  entitles  me  to  presume  that  you  ap» 
prove  of  the  manner  in  which  that  speech  has 
neen  given  to  the  public,  and  justifies  me  in 
demanding  the  only  satisfaction  that  such  an 
injury  will  adroit  of. 

Major  Homberston  is  employed  to  settle  all 
particulars;  and,  the  sooner  this  affair  is  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  the  more  agreeable  to  me.  i 
hare  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Statbbient. 

Monday,  Nov.  $9. 
In  consequenoeof  a  prefioQs  miauoderatand- 
lag  between  the  hon.  Air.  Charles  Fox  and  Mr. 
t 


▼iaaed  of  ks  Inie  isn(>art^  whidi  stvength- 
eaed  the  formor  optnioo  he  eneertMied  of 
that  great  bmu's  pKiKtktd  penetration  and 
transcendent  abilities.  He  saw  very  early 
indeed,  mike  present  re^,  the  plan  of 
governilient  wbich  had  been  hud  down 
and  had  since  been  invariably  pursued  in 
every  department;  it  was  not  the  mere 
rumour  of  the  streets  that  the  King  wss 
his  own  niintster ;  the  hitel  truth  was  evi* 
dent,  and  had  made  itself  visible  hi  every 
circtnnstanoe  of  the  war  carried  on  aj^n^ 
AnMrica  and  the  West  Indies.  Thers 
was  not  the  toast  intelligence  in  tlie  West 
Indies  perceptible  between  the  King's 
officers  m  the  most  kindred  departments. 
Had  not  all  such  intelligence  been  de- 
stroyed by  an  invisible  ci^inet  influence, 
could  it  ever  have  happened  that  there 
should  be  in  one  of  our  lately  captured  is- 
lands 150  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  only  40 
men  to  work  them^  Could  there  have 
been  in  one  place  cannon  withont  baUs^ 
and  in  another  balls  widiout  cannon  ?  fat 
short,  could  mere  ignorance  in  ministeis 

g reduce  of  itsdf  so  many  complicated 
lunders  as  the  last  seven  years  have  fur« 
nished,  to  ren<kr  the  present  rmgo  the 
most  disgraceful  period  in  the  annals  ni 
this,  country  ? 
tie  then  asked,  what  was  beeonae  of 

Adam,  they  met,  aooordhig  to  aereement,  at 
eight  o'clock  this  meraing  ia  Hyde  Park; 
Alter  the  ground  had  been  meaavred  cmt,  at 
the  distance  of  fourteen  paces,  Mr.  Adam  do- 
airad  Mr.  Fox  to  fire ;  to, which  Mr.  Fox  re* 
plied,  **  Sir,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  you  ;  do 
you  fire."  Mr.  Adam  then  fired,  and  woonded 
Mr.  Fox,  which,  we  believe,  was  not  at  aft 
perceived  by  Mr.  Adam,  as  it  was  notdiatSflictly 
seen  by  either  of  ourselves.  Mr.  Fbx  firnl 
without  effect.  We  then  interl^rcd,  aakinar  ^^' 
Adam  if  he  waa  aatiaAed  f  Mr.  Adam  replied, 
**  Will  Mr.  Fox  deobre  he  meant  no  pmooal 
attack  upon  my  character  P"  Upon  which  Mr. 
Fox  said,  this  was  no  place  for  apologies,  and 
desired  him  to  go  on.  Mr.  Adam  firS  his  se- 
cond pistol  without  efi^ect.  Mr.  Fox  fired  hcs 
remaioinir  pistol  in  the  air:  and  then  sayioir, 
as  the  affair  was  ended,  he  had  no  dilBcahy 
in  dedariog,  he  meant  no  more  personal  aflVoot 
to  Mr.  Adam  than  he  did  to  cither  of  the  other 
gentlemen  present ;  Mr.  Adam  replied,  ^  Sir, 
you  have  behared  like  a  man  of  honour. ' '  Mr. 
Fox  then  mentioned  that  he  believed  himself 
wounded  ;  and,  upon  opening  his  waistcoat,  it 
was  found  he  was  so,  but  to  all  appearance 
slightly.  The  narties  then  separated ;  and 
Mr.  Fox*s  wound,  was,  oii  examination,  found 
not  likely  to  produce  any  dang^tons 
^eaoe^  Ricnaao  Pytzpaimok. 

T. 
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the  American  war?  that  war  which  had 
cost  this  nation  so  many  millions,  and  so 
much  bloodshed  from  our  brave  countiy- 
Rien !     Was  it  too  trifline  a  subject  to 
t^hallenge  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  atten** 
tioD,  or  to  have  the  least  notice  Uiken  of  it 
in  the  Speech  Arom  the  throne?  or  wad  it 
totally  extinct  aod  given  to  oblivion  i  The 
American  war  was  now^  it  seemed^  'treated 
with  the  same  silence  in  his  Mn^enys 
Speech  as  he  would  treat  the  war  of  an* 
cient  Troy,  with  which  he  had  nothing  to 
do«     But  he  wiished  ministry  would  speak 
out  and  say  whether  the  American,  like 
the  Trojan  war^  was  totally  past,  and  no 
lonser  to  be  remembered  m  that  House  ? 
If  that  was  their  determination,  where  was 
the  British  army  under  sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton ?  why  were  oiir  brave  countrymen  to 
be  kept  m  a  state  of  disgusting  inactivity 
where  no  war  was  to  be  carried  on  i    If 
there  was  no  American  war  in  fact  exist- 
ing, except  in  the  swelled  catalogue  of 
our  public  accounts,  why  was  an  army  of 
60,000  men  suffered  to  moulder  away  at 
New  York,  and  be  the  painful  witnesses 
of  the  enemy's  unr^llea  attacks  ?  to  see 
tbeir  near  posts  carried  by  the  enemy 
without  an  effort  on  their  part  to  preserve 
them^  If  it  was  true  that  general  Clintcm 
had  an  army  of  Americans  only,  who  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  Washington's  whole 
force,  how  was  tl)is  inactivity  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ? 

He  next  took  a  short  review  of  the  naval 
and  military  operations  in  the  West  Indies. 
He  displayed  the  weakness  of  administra- 
tion in  sending  out  3,500  men  with  admi- 
ral Arbuthnot,  to  reinforce  an  inactive 
army,  already  sufficiently  numerous,  if 
thev  were  themselves  to  be  believed,  when 
with  that  force  our  islands,  now  in  posses- 
aion  of  the  enemy,  might  have  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  descent  of  count  D'Estaign. 
He  gave  praise  most  liberally  to  that  part 
of  the  British  fleet  which  engaged  the 
count ;  but  inveighed  strongly  against  the 
authors  of  the  unfortunate  circumstance 
respecting  the  powder,  by  which  our  sea- 
men saw  their  balls  ML  harmless  into  the 
water  short  of  the  enemy,  whilst  our  ships 
received  the  greatest  damage  at  the  same 
tune  from  their  shot.  He  expatiated  very 
powerfully  upon  the  neglects  bv  which  our 
coasts  and  docks  were  exposed  to  danger 
during  the  late  alarms  of  invasion :  and 
made  many  severe  comments  upon  the 
<qperations  of  the  navy  on  that  occasion ; 
particularly  on  the  dishonourable  circum* 
Itance  of  their  flight  from  an  enemy»  au- 
[VOL.  XX.] 


perior  to  them  indeed,  but  which  becamo 
so»  by  the  shameful  folly  of  administration^ 
in  not  prevaiting  the  junction  of  the  fleets 
of  Bourbon. 

Ihe  minister  had  ventured  to  assert, 
that  we  were  now  in  a  better  state  than  we 
were  in  at  the  close  of  the  last  session4 
And  how  does  he  prove  his  assertion,  says 
the  hon.  member  i  <<  the  enemy  intended 
to  invade  us  and  they  have  not  done  it.'* 
(At  the  same  time,  by  the  bye,  the  noble 
lord  had  expressed  his  wishes,  tha^  they 
had  landed.)  Now  the  only  better  pros- 
pect the  noble  lord  has  in  view  for  hia 
CQuntry  next  spring  is,  that  they  may 
again  attempt  and  happily  that  they  may 
then  be  able  to  effect  their  purpose.  If  so^ 
that  this  year  we  were  in  more  danger  be« 
cause  the  enemy  did  not  land ;  the  next 
year  we  shall  be  in  less  danger,  because 
they  probably  may  be  more  succe^fulf 
and  actually  effect  a  landings 

He  then  adverted  to  the  mismanage^ 
ment  of  the  army ;  mentioning  the  gene- 
ral dissatisfaction  that  prevail^  amongst 
the  officers,  on  account  of  the  mode  of 
promotion  in  the  new  levies*  They  did 
not  murmur  at  little  partialities  shewn  to 
a  Rutland  or  a  Harrington ;  the  usage  of 
the  army  suffered  some  little  deviation 
from  the  strict  rules  of  promotion  in  fa-* 
vour  of  such  men,  and  to  attach  them  to 
the  service ;  but  when  officers  of  long  ser-' 
vice  are  told  by  a  secretary  at  war^  "  You 
cannot  have  this  or  that  promotion,  be<« 
cause  you  are  in  the  army ;  but  it  may 
be  given  to  such  or  such  a  person,  because 
he  never  was  in  the  army,*'  who  can  won- 
der at  their  universal  disgust  ^  *  **  A  very 
worthy  friend  of  mine,"  said  he,  "  (lieut* 
colonel  Campbel)  being  under  orders  to 
go  to  Jamaica,  applied  for  the  rank  a( 
colonel  upon  that  service,  but  was  an-» 
swered,  tnat  it  could  not  be  granted  to 
him ;  but  it  was  granted  to  lord  such  a 
one."  **  Very  true,  but  he  never  had  any 
rank  before,  and  he  will  onl^  hold  it  dur^ 
ing  the  war.'*  The  reasomng  deducible 
from  this  answer  is  not  incurious;  and 
the  conclusion  is  most  worthy  of  remar^» 
Says  the  Secretary  at  War»  he  that  never 
served  before,  and  is  presumed  to  be  ig-» 
norant  of  the  military  profession,  shall 
conmciand  you  that  are  sxilled  in  the  art# 
during  the  war,  when  military  abilitiea  are 
so  essentially  necessary  in  command ;  but 
make  yourself  easy  about  that»  for  when 
the  war  is  over,  and  military  skill  is  be- 
come less  necessary,  you  shall  command 
him.    The  absurdity  of  this  reasoning  i« 
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only  to  be  equalled  \xf  theiiij^ 
which  has  been  introduoed  by  senebodj, 
to  obviate  the  difficoity  wi^  reepect  ta 
officers  on  half  pay,  who  consent  to  « tern* 
porary  forfeiture  of  a  lieotenaD^a  rank  on 
the  oid  ettabltshment,  in  order  to  obttun  » 
company  in  one  of  ^m  new  regnnenta 
The  officer  sdMcribes  a  paper^  l^  which 
he  engages  to  grre  up  hie  rank  as-a  fieu*- 
tenant  for  tTer ;  and  the  eoannaiider  n 
chief  signs  a  defieasance  at  the  bottom  of 
it»  by  which  he  cngagea  thai  the  oflBcer. 
ahaU  be  restored  to  his  rank  at  the  eod  o^ 
Ae  war !  He  concluded  this  subject  by 
challenging  the  Comtqander  in  Chief  ot 
the  dietary  at  War  to  say,  whether 
either  of  them  or  whether  any  one  wat  re^ 
sponsible  for  the  aimy  department.' 

It  was  asserted  in  the  speech  from  tk9 
dirone,  that  the  nation  had  to  contend  with 
one  of  the  most  dan^eroas  confederacies 
that  ever  was  formed  against  the  crow» 
and  people  of  Great  Britain ;  and  in  so 
perilous  a  moment  the  minister  avowed 
that  government  had  not  a  single  ally  to 
look  to  ibr  assistance.  But  that  was  not 
the  fault  of  administration ;  it  was  owing 
to  the  ingratitude  of  the  European  powers* 
All  America  had  revdted  from  us;  but 
that  was  not  the  fault  of  administration ; 
it  was  the  disloyalty  of  the  colonists.  We 
had  lost  a  conuderable  nart  of  our  West 
India  possessions;  but  oiat  was  not  owing 
to  the  indolence  of  ministry ;  it  was  owing 
to  the  activity  of  D<Bstaing»  who  took  theta 
from  us !  Ireland  was  in  a  tumult,  and 
Scotland  be^  to  grumble ;  but  our  im- 
maculate ministera  were  still  without 
blame ;  the  Scotch  and  Iri^  were  them- 
selves the  causes  of  their  own  disturbances. 
This  was  another  mode  of  reasoning  with 
which  ministers  and  their  advocates  in- 
•oked  the  understanding  of  parliament. 

The  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  had 
disclaimed  the  doctrine  held  out  by  the 
ibllowers  of  administradon,  relative  to  the 
King's  being  his  own  minister,  hot  yet  it 
was  most  certain  that  such  a  doctrine  was 
daily  dispersed  by  his  followers,  probably 
witn  an  intention  of  paying  their  court  to 
him,  by  propagating  opinions  the  iiHWl 
disagreeable  to  tJieir  patnm !  The  doctrine, 
however,  was  in  itself  highlv^dangerous  to 
the  constitution)  as  it  tended  to  take  re^ 
•ponsibtlity  from  the  shoulders  of  thermi*' 
Bisters  and  place  it  on  a  persom^  who 
could  do  no  wrongs  and  cotdd  not  be 
called  to  aceount*^  However,  he  would 
obseihre,  tliat  though,  in  general,  the  evils 
ef  %reigi>  vw«ipeat«ribMl#d^to  the  wieked 


of  an  abandcfaaAfPMMistsy ;  j^ 
when  these  evils  reached'  to  a  eertib 
hetghtt  mioislers  were  foreotten,  and  tte 
prince  alone  was  pnaisheiL  Thus  it  ms 
with  the  royal  House  of  Sttiart»  Charies 
and  his  aan  James,  had  both  wicked  nih 
nistcBs,  to  whom,  no  dodbt^  the  erroaoi 
their  t&gam  ought  to  be  chic^  ascribed^ 
and  yet  ther  themselves  were  pmiidwJ^ 
the  one  bv  the  hiss  of  1^  the  other  of  Us 
crowK  Ihis  sbooid  be  a  lesooa  to  seve* 
reignSy  and  taach  them  to  chock  their  m* 
nisters,  and;  not  sufer  themselvas  to  be 
blindly  led  b^  them^  as  thoy  themstltet 
ma^,  for  their  ministers,  bear  the  whds 
wcsB^t  of  their  people's  mdignntion. 

There  was  not,  he  observed,  in  tiit 
whole  btttory>  of  this  country^  a  perfod 
that  ttesemfaled  die  present^  except  tfas 
reign  of  the  imfortunato  Henry  6.  Hit 
fhraily^  like  that  of  his  present  Mwaitff 
did  not  daifai  the  crown  as  their  heie^ 
dttary  right;  it  wns  by  revolutioDS  that 
thej  both  obtamed  it.  Henry  was  sb 
amiable  and  pioos  prince ;  so  was  his  pie^ 
sent  Majesty :  Henry  was  the  son  of  the 
most  renowned  monarch  that  had  ever  sai 
upon  our  throne ;  George  was  the  graod^ 
son  of  a  hero :  Henry  lost  all  bis  fiithcr*! 
conquests,  and  all  his  h^^ditaiy  proriootf 
in  France :  George  had  alreaii^  sees  tbs 
conquests  of  his  ffinnd&ther  wvested  frm 
him  m'  the  West  Indies,  and  his  hereditary 
provinces  of  America  erected  into  an  eai^ 
pire,  that  disclaimed  all  connection. 

His  Majesty  had  set  out  in  life  with  tia 
brightest  prospects  that  a  jrouog  mss 
eould  have  wished  for :  possessed  of  im* 
inense  dominions,  and  ^e  warmest  aisC' 
tions  of  his  people,  his  accession  to  tfas 
crown  was  com^fdetoly  flattering  both  to 
himself  and  his  subjects.  How  sadly  vai 
the  scene  reversed!  his  empire  disnam* 
bered^  his  councils  distracted,  his  peofds 
ftdling  off  in  their  fondness  for  his  pei89& 
He  said  he  only  spoke  within  doors-tha 
hmguage  that  was  Ii^ld  without:  dtf 
people  were  beginoiog  to  munnur,"  sad 
their  patience  was  not  unlimited:  diaf 
would  at  last  do  themselves  justk^;  thert 
cortainly  would  be  insurreotimis ;  aai 
thonehit;  was  impossiMe  that  the  calami* 
ties  tiat  would  attend  them  coidd  be  juiti* 
fied,  or  compensated  by  any  good  diaf 
could  be  obtamed  by  them,  yet  they  oari' 
tainly  would  take  ptaice.^ 

It  was  not  a  secret  to  that  House,  tM 
the  |>re6ent  sovereign's  dakn  to  the  tinoM 
of  this  oouotiywasifbunded  only  upoo^ 
dolioq^istt^  of  Ib^  9tiwt  fimlf ;  ^^ 
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mmmttmcey  vMcii  should  aeiFerbt 
nent  irat  of  liis   Ma§e8tjr's  reedleolion. 
It  wms  tnxef  indeed,  tbeit  the  mfommate 
vftoe  0f  that  naae>  was  wtmentAly  detest- 
ed in  <dii8.  country;  and  therefore  4ns  Me- 
jmtyhmd  little  to  fear  fVom  Uieir  prelen^ 
•ioBS :  'but he  should  ciser  remember  tbntik 
was  tfie  cendnot  of  wicked  and  ignoiant 
iainislero  Aat  exehed  ^t  detestation  for 
Sheaa*    If^heve  was  at  this  day  one  «f  that 
«nfo0tUDiSe  Hoose  remabing,  what  a  soone 
fisr  ttobnidings  andToasenotranee  ooKid  an 
sot  iSpad  in  the  fMcesent  reign !  Could  he 
ttot-oay,  <<  You  ihafo  banished  my  «noe8tor 
tem  the  Shrene,  end  'baned  the  soeetre 
fifttn  ell  his  pvogisny  for  the  raisconeuct 
ef  bia  xotnisters,  end  yet-theminklers  of 
the   Resent  le^  ave  ten  times  »ere 
eriekedend  move  ignoiettt  than  those  were» 
said  whilst  yee  sil  agsee4n  gimg  to  your 
present   sovereign  the    title  of  best  ef 
yiwaesi  hh  Jawnlrteas  faav^e  rendered  his 
teigd  beyond  aay  degiee  ef  eomparison, 
«he  meat  infiunons  timt  ever  disgmoedilhis 
•ation.'*  Theaslnisierythei^witbsaoha 
loed«f  f&ationaloenseie  end  natioMd  eala- 
n^y  <m  bs  head,  hei  the  hardiness  te 
botttofhisinnooenee;  bet  it  isnot  aoon- 
eciooeneetitude  of  mbd  that  could  eKcase 
a   aoinister   fam  eciminaKty.    Whdt  be 
t^M  hmeeenee  nnqr  be  anedier  name  far 
igncvancey  and  ignorsince  in  a  mlnisler  is 
e  criaae  of  the  ^m  magbitnde.    But  the 
eride  ruin  that  the  oKinseU  ef  adsuaistra- 
tiott  had  spread  tbrongh  this  treat  eninire, 
end  the  miserable  state  to  whieb  they  heve 
seduced  k  in  the  short  space  in  which  the 

rant  parUameet  hadbeen  sitting,  was  so 
beyoad  the  natoral  elscu  of  move 
^eranoe,  that  he  could  not  help  adopt- 
ing the  opinion  of  bis  hon.  fHend  (Mr.  T. 
S'ownshend).  that  there  was  treadiery  at 
tiie  bottom  of  the  national  oeencBs.  The 
Boble  lofd  might  flatter  bfanaslf  as  nuieh 
as  be  pleased  in  the  protection  of  a  ni^o- 
aity,  or  ^  the  secimty  of  the  Umt;  but 
when  a  aation  was  redueed  to  such  a  state 
Hf  wretchedness  and  dktmction  that  the 
kws  could  afford  thepeo]^  no  rdief»  they 
srould  aferd  a  mioister  who  had  cautod 
the  erfl  bat  little  pceteetion.  What  the 
fanr  of  the  hmd  coeki  not  do,  the  law  ef 
nstnre  would  accomplish;  tfa*  people 
would  inevitably  take  up  anns»  and  the 
fimt  characters  m  the  kingdom  would  be 
seen  in  their  ranlDS. 

*  After  drawing  a  pietnre  of  the  narrow 
bnd  impolitio  system  of  the  present  reign, 
«mI  contrasting  it  with  the  freedom  and 
gloiy  of  Urn  pouotry  hi  the  te^9i  ear 
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atfat  olelifesevy  tk»  "immortal  WDham  9^ 
fa6  taaned  bis  dM^rvations  to  the  state  -of 
Irdand,  whidi  he  said  at  present  affiirded 
ode  o£  the  most  critical  situations^  in 
whidi  die  two  kingdoms  ever- stood  with 
respect  to  each  otner.  Every  evil  ^at' 
threatened  us  £nnn  that  quarter  he  im- 
puted directiy  to  the  bad  policy  of  admi- 
BiBtration  last  session.  He  did  not  mean, 
then,  to  offer  any  opinioii  upon  what  steps 
^vere  proper  to  be  taken  in  such  a  crisis. 
OifseuSMtanoes  were  arrived  at  that  nice 
point  of  delicacy,  diat  even  ^  power  of 
deliberation  was  ahnost  taken  away  from 
that  House.  The  situation  of  affaire  was 
so  very  delicate,  that  it  was  not  easy  for 
aseaobers  to  treat  the  sublet  in  a  becom- 
h»g  manner.  They  were  almost  as  effec- 
tually barrediVom  giving  a  free  opinion  on 
She  ease,  asthe  membersoftbe  Irish  Hous^ 
erbo  had  the  bayonet  at  their  breast,  and 
^veie  sworn  by  comnuhion  to  vote  as  the 
people  dictated,  llut  as  he  woiM  n<« 
deliver  hss  opinion  in  that  House,  neither 
fihoold  any  aaan  knew  from  him  then  what 
be  thought  ought  to  be  done ;  he  would 
veatore  to  point  oat  three  lines  ef  conduct, 
mieof  which  he  was  oertak  aoust  be 
adopted*  England  most  resist  altogether 
the  demands  of  Ireland,  or  die  must  gv^nt 
them  in  parter  in  the  whole.  If  adariois- 
tratiee  intended  te  resist  their  demands, 
he  cG^naaeUed  them  for  the  sake  of  mercy 
to  tie  It  instantly,  and  with  every  possible 
efibrt  of  their  finree :  sf  they  meant  te 
^nm  the  svhele  a£  their  demands,  ha  as 
annestly  advised  then  to  do  it  without 
hesitstioa ;  although  he  coehl  not  but  san 
that  even  their  reraest  complianoe  wcAdd 
not  mew  be  considered  ,as  a  concession  % 
thevefasal  tif  their  more  veasooahlere^ 
<picsts  in  the  late  sesaioi,  and  the  loud 
voice  BOW  raised  in  that  country,  arould 
auficiently  mark  it  with  the  stamp  oF 
necessity. 

If  they  should  deem  it  proper  to  grant 
their  demands  only  in  part,  he  asked  if 
they  thought  Ireland  woaid  now  be  con* 
tent  with  what  Ae  asked  last  session^  and 
wWch  wM  then  fttally  denied 'te  her?  Aa 
he  bdieved  every  men  in  that  House 
would  answer  the  question  in  the  negative^ 
he  desifed  administration  would  draw  from 
it  this  lemon,  not  to  adopt  the  same  little 
line  of  oonduct  that  tney  had  pursued 
with  respect  to  America,  and  not  denv  fh 
one  session  what  they  offer  with  addition^ 
the  year  lowing,  yet  still  continuing  te 
mdw  little  bargains  untS  they  have  no*- 
Ibhig.lait  t9  hiugiui  for.    He  then  ap** 
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pealed  to  the  House  upon  the  propriety 
of  their  voting  an  address  of  thanks  to 
jbis  Maiesty  for  Ills  <*  attention  to  the  state 
of  hit  loytd  and  faithful  kingdom  of  Ire- 
landy''  and  challenged  ministry  to  point 
out  a  single  instance  in  which  that  atten- 
tion had  been  manifested.  The  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  could 
DOt  surely  be  in  earnest  when  he  aedared 
that  the  American  war  bad  nothing  to 
do  with  the  affiurs  of  Ireland.  Did  not 
lliat  ill-fated  project  appear  most  con- 
apicuouB  in  every  circumstanoe  of  the 
present  condition  of  that  kingdom  ?  What 
atripoed  Ireknd  of  her  troops  i  Was  it 
not  tne  American  war  ?  What  brought  on 
the  hostilities  of  France  and  put  Ireland 
in  fear  of  an  invasion  ?  Was  it  not  the 
American  war?  What  gave  Ireland  the 
opportunity  of  establishing  a  powerful  and 
illegal  army?  Certainly  the  American 
war  I  When  he  called  the  associated  forces 
an  illegal  army,  he  did  not  mean  to  cast 
«ny  odium  upon  the  associations.  He 
was  equally  ready  to  acknowledge  the  ne- 
cesaity  and  the  merit  of  the  plan :  but  it 
was  the  accursed  American  war  that  made 
ihat  measure  necessary,  and  rendered  il- 
legality meritorious. 

if  be  might  be  allowed  to  hazard  a  con* 
jeeture  upon  the  determinations  of  go- 
vernment with  respect  to  Ireland,  he 
thought  it  might  be  fair  to  believe,  that 
ibey  were  disposed  to  make  large  conccp- 
aioos.  The  ^pointment  announced  that 
day,  of  the  earl  of  Hillsborou^  to  be 
one  of  his  Mi^esty's  secretaries  of  atate, 
was  the  ground  of  this  q>inion.  It  was 
but  laj^ly  that  his  lordship  had  communi- 
cated the  thanks  of  the  Irish  parUament 
io  their  associated  companies ;  and  it  was 
generally  said,  that  he  had  accepted  the 
office  upon  the  royal  promise,  that  Ire^ 
land  should  have  an  equal  trade.  How  a 
certain  learned  member  (the  Attorney 
General)  could  bring  himself  to  support 
the  man  whom  he  hm  once  menaced  with 
an  impeachment,  be  could  not  easily  di» 
yine.  He  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  assign 
any  reason  for  the  supernumerary  ap- 
pomtment  of  another  noble  earl  (Carlisle) 
Ito  the  board  of  trade.  There  appeared 
mo  reason  for  increasing  the  numher  of 
commissioners  at  that  board,  at  a  time 
when  the  object  of  its  business  was  not 
only  decreased,  but  almost  totally  lost, 
except  the  most  prodigal  profusion  of  the 
publio  money.  At  Uie  same  time  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  say,  that  he  enter- 
UiniA  a  v^ry  gi^at  respect  for  tha^  ypung 
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DoUeman's  private  diaracter,  thou^  he 
considered  £is  public  abilities  mora  too 
highly  rated  for  his  years  and  experiettoe. 
He  remarked  how  depraved,  indeed,  that 
administration  must  be,  when  thooe  who 
had  supported  them  through  §o  masy 
dirty  measures,  were  ashamed  to  asso- 
ciate with  them  any  longer,  and  made 
room  for  the  changes  which  had  happened 
on  that  day.  But  it  was  not  by  raanges 
of  that  sort  that  the  nation  cowd  be  re- 
lieved and  its  consumptive  coBstitation 
restored.  Such  changes  were  but  pallia- 
tives, and  nothing  but  an  implicit  cgbs^ 
pliance  with  the  Amendment  theo  under 
consideration  could  save  us  froaa  the 
hastening  ruin,  restore  the  empire  to 
prosperity,  and  add  grandeur  to  ^m 
prinoe  on  the  throne,  by  makim^  him  the 
happy  sovereign  of  a  free  and  aMcti4Miate 
people. 

Mr.  Henry  Dundas  ^Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland)  in  reply  to  Mr.  Fox,  declared 
a  total  ignorance  whether  the  hoiu  gen- 
tleman's aocusatioos  <^  the  ministry  wero 
or  were  not  wdl*founded«  The  Amend- 
meat  moved  by  the  noble  lofd  was  open 
and  direct,  though  it  contained  nothmg 
specific  He  wa^  however,  uninfooiied 
of  many  of  th^  fiicts  so  warmly  urged» 
which  he  presumed  were  the  real  or  ideal 
facts,  on  which  the  noble  lord  and  his 
friends  willed  to  support  it.  He  pre- 
sumed he  stood  in  the  same  predicanBeat 
with  many  gentlemen,  who,  like  himself 
had  spent  part  of  the  summer  and  aiitoom 
in  the  country,  &r  distant  from  the  ca» 
pital;  and  who  were  consequently  onaUe 
to  decide  with  justice  upon  the  great 
variety  of  complicated  fiiots,  which  were 
maintained  with  so  much  oonfidenoe  in 
support  of  the  Amendment.  He  had  a 
pre-sentiment,  that  such  efforts  would  be 
made  to  impede  government,  and  embar* 
rass  his  Majesty's  servants,  in  conducting 
the  businesl.  of  the  nation  at  so  early  a 
period  in  the  session.  With  an  attention 
to  what  might  happen,  though  he  thought 
it  improbable,  contrary  to  his  customary 
conduct  at  thui  season  of  the  jrear,  he  had 
turned  his  .back  upon  his  pro^ssionsl 
avocations,  to  give  his  sentiments  on  the 
earliest  measures  of  parliament :  but  wkfa* 
out  any  fi^arful  apprehensions  for  the 
King's  servants ;  because,  though  lie  did 
not  know  it,  he  had  every  reason  to  be» 
lieve,  that  they  would  be  able  to  meet  par- 
liament with  confidence  and  tranquilli^  of 
mind,  arising  from  h  consqii^usMSS  of  bav» 
ing  djpohar^  ^^r  dol^t 
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He  js&w>  he  said/ then  before  him,  two 
propositioiui ;  one  of  them  plain,  direct, 
elear^  applicablet  and  uncontcadicted  in 
any  part;.  Che  other,  irrelative,  compU' 
cated,  unsupported,  unexfdained,  and  in^ 
explicable  in  erery  part.  By  the  first,  he 
was  called  upon  to  vote  for  an  addreas, 
which  every  side  of  the  House  acknow- 
ledged was  perfectly  suited  to  the  existing 
chxunistances  of  the  times.  It,  indeed, 
might  be  reduced  into  an  extreme  narrow 
compass;  for  it  imported  this  simjfde  al* 
temative,  Will,  or  will  not,  the  people  oi 
Great  Britain  unite  as  one  man,  on  the 
principle  of  self*defence,  in  the  most  vigo- 
rous exertions,  to  protect  their  lives,  lil^r- 
ties,  property,  and  constitution,  against 
the  ambitious  and  treacherous  confederacy 
of  their  pofwerfol  and  inveterate  enemies  ? 
This  hemg  the  plain  ground  which  pre- 
sented its^f,  with  respect  to  the  first  pro- 
position, it  naturally  led  him  to  enquire, 
whether  the  Amendment  was,  or  was  not, 
so  immediately  relative  to  the  apparent 
object  held  out  in  the  Address,  ttiat  the 
two  should  come  under  discussion  at  the 
same  time  ?  He  held,  duit  no  such  neces- 
sit3r  existed.  The  first  proposition,  in 
which  both  sides  agreed,  coula  not  afect, 
much  less  impede  or  destroy,  subsequent 
enquiry;  or  if  censure  or  punishment 
should  appear  to  be  due,  which  he  pre- 
sumed  was  the  object  pointed  to  in  the 
other  proposition  contained  in  the  Amend- 
ment, so  laconically  coud^ed  in  ihd  quaint 
terms  of  *'  new  counsels  and  new  coun- 
sellors,'' which  in  this  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness, he  could  not  help  observing,  had 
Jittle  more  than  hearsay,  presumption,  and 
declamation  to  support  it ;  nor  a  tittle  of 
evidence,  or  shadow  of  proof ;  not  a  single 
iact  had  been  adduced  by  the  friends  of 
the  amendment  in  its  support. 

Mueh,  indeed,  had  been  said  about 
conversations  held  in  particular  pkces  not 
named;  by  particular  people  not  known ; 
and  the  vague,  extravagant,  and  unascer- 
tained language,  collected  in  the  streets 
and  coffis^iouses,  or  &bricated  for  parti- 
cular purposes,  by  the  Lord  Imows  mom, 
and  the  Lord  knows  where.  But  was  there 
«ven  a  colour  of  authenticity  mixed  with 
those  strange  stories  and  improbable  anec- 
dotes, suflSeieDt  to  induce  the  most  greedily 
credulous,  to  put  confidence  m  such  sug- 
^tions,  muoti  less  to  justify  parliament 
in  coming  blindly  and.  uninformed  to  so 
rash  a  conclusidn,  as  that  of  deciding  on 
the  m^ts  4>f  demerits  of  his  Majesty's 
confidential  servantSi  and  constitutional 


advisers,  witboirt  exception,  or  the  least 
discrimination  of  any  kind  ?  For  his  part, 
no  such  conversations  had  ever  readied 
his  ear.  He  knew,  of  no  man  in  a  respon- 
sible office  who  held  the  langruage  which 
had  been  so  confidently  ascribed  to  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  either  in  public 
or  private,  suoh  as,  that  the  King  was  his 
own  minister,  and  that  they  held  them- 
selves totally  irresponsible  in  the  several 
departments  over  which  they  presided. 
Upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  the  amiy 
department  lay,  he  would  not  pretend  to 
say :  but  be  could  venture  to  promise  for 
his  ririit  hfm.  friend,  the  Secretary  at  War, 
that  he  iwould,  before  the  House  came  to 
a  division,  explain  how  that  matter  stood, 
tothefullsatisfiMAionoftheHouse.  The 
noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  had  already 
disdaimed  any  knowledge  of  the  matter, 
or  having  the  least  idea  of  the  insinuation 
thrown  out;  and  he  had  little  doubt,  but 
it  would  be  as  strong  reprobated  by 
every  other  men^r  of  amninistration  who 
enjoyed  any  office  under  government, 
which  the  constitution  held  to  be  a  respon- 
sibld  one. 

As  to  the  affiiirs  of  Irdand,  he  did  not 
consider  them  as  the  hon.  member  ( Mr. 
Fox )  did,  to  be  of  a  nature  and  tendency 
so  peculiariy  critical  and  alarming,  that 
any  species  of  delica<gr  or  over^strained 
reserve,  should  deter  honourable  members 
from  giving  a  fair,  direct,  and  unqualified 
opinion  concemmg  them.  If  such  ideas 
prevailed  with  some  gentlemen,  he  assured 
the  House  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
taken  possession  of  his  mind.  He  came 
into  that  House,  in  order  to  deliver  his 
opinion  upon  matters  as  they  struck  him, 
and  he  never  wished  to  codceal  his  senti- 
ments when  he  thought  it  a  part  of  his 
dut^  to  divulge  them.  Ireland  was  known 
to  be  in  iaunin^it  distress,  and  should,  in 
his  opinion,  become  an  object  of  imme- 
diate and  effectual  relief;  that  rdief,  too, 
roust  m  its  nature  be  liberal.  The  age  was 
liberal,  and  a  liberality,  and  unrestrained 
or  at  least  an  unclogged  system  of  com<- 
raerce,  was  of  its  very  essence.  England, 
he  was  certain,  would  readilygrant  Ireland, 
whatever  the  latter  could  reasonably ,  or 
equitably  expect.  Ireknd,  he  was  equally 
certain,  would  demand  nothing  from  Eng- 
land, which  it  would  be  improper  for  her 
to  grant. 

He  then  turned  his  attention  to  some  of 
the  facts  which  had  been  so  confidently  in- 
sisted upon  bv  several  gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  benches.    In  contradiction  to  the 
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loose  — diPihipif 
adbttoistrKion,  4rel«tM  tcMbt  mmnA 
tioDa>«f  tke  last  aaoMMr,  lie  wMiid  vciitwc 
te8iqr«  th— gfa  lie  wai  a  laid  wan,  llMittlie 
cooMqaanopi  f  bmIucmI  b  j  tbe  opowHi— ■ 
cf  oiir  ffiao4  fleat  m  the  ChanMl«  uadbr 
air  Cbarlet  Haidj,  k  ^Im  kour  af  inAendad 
coiM|aeataD4  Mvauoa,«eeeadiilarj  in  tlie 
liighest  ikgiBa,  baoaght  mcMWUi  ao  ear 
trade,  teanqaillkj  tatbeioinds  of  the^ieo- 
fijRj  nid  fiHed  tlie  enem^r  antk  difwiiioint* 
nenCy^aod  tbef>aapleaf  BMnoe  apith  db- 
content.  What  fgroater  exertioa  eookl  be 
imaaiaad,  or  tmt  affeet  ooaid  aaertioa 
luee  aaara  chaa  Aat  which  wa»  a«^ 


hibiliad  by  the  nayy  of  Eaglaad,  ondcr  die 
xxKumaiid  af  diat  iNBTe,  ttoMyk^  and  ax* 
perieneed  aeanuin^  Haae  we  not  aean 
that  Tataran  adnirai,  with  a  ieet  af  d^sail 
iof  the  lioe,  keep  66  lail  af  iht  aneaycal- 
lected  together  for  seveial  mootljB,  and 
4>ccupy  their  tvheie  time,  and  bf  that 
me^as  divert  that  enormauf  force  Irom 
acher  opeoitaona,  whidi  might,  had  the 
leombined  fleet  not  i»een  &iis  aaniaed, 
hare  proved  fatal  to  some  of  oar  distant 
dependencies  f  Our  trade  came  home 
ttoder  convoy  from  every  quarter  of  the 
.world.  Did  we  not,  by  the  vigorous  exer- 
tions of  so  iafienor  a  fleet,  prevent  every 
iuMtile  operatioa  of  the  combined  squa- 
^OD,  and  defeat  their  grand  and  boasted 
purposes  of  an  invasion?  While  such 
effectual  efforts  had  been  makiiig  for  the 
home  defence,  administration  weve  not  neg- 
lectful of  that  of  our  West  India  Islands. 
Care  had  been  taken  to  send  out  a  fleet  for 
their  protection,  superior  to  that  of  the 
anemv  in  those  parte :  bot  in  tlie  noment 
that  the  commander  in  chief  an  that  station 
^admiral  Bjrron)  thought  fit  to  give  hislas- 
nediate  attention  tq  the  convoying  of  our 
trade  into  a  certain .  latitude,  the  enemy 
found  an  opportunity  to  reoiibrca  then- 
aelves,  and  thereby  aoooirad  a  temporary 
auperiortty  over  us.  He  dad  not  mean  to 
impute  any  blame  to  the  hon.  admira]. 
His  conduct  in  the  instance  now  aMntioned 
night  have««l>een  highly  oommendable; 
bat  such  a  £ortuilous  event  could  not,  bv 
aay  principle  of  candid  coastmotian,  Justify 
a  cnarga  of  ignorance,  neglect,  or  inability, 
on  the  part  of  administration, 
.  He  next  proceeded  to  remrod  the  geo* 
tlemea  who  aupported  the  imendmeBt 
with  so  much  warmth,  of  the  verv  strong 
'  apprehensions  expressed  by  them  last  year 
ior  the  safety  of  this  coantry.  Hie  whole 
force  which  govennnent  were  aUe  at  iSiat 
%ima  to  ooUea  at  home  wal  coasidafadl^ 


ikma  m  tata%  iaadey fa  to  tbeeolaoh- 
^BOt  of  intsund  defence;  and  now  what 
eheir  allaatiao  to  that  ah|aet  had  ma 
■rfatatioB  ta  that  opinion,  he  eoaia  sat 
huthear  with  tbe  fullest  aakaiishBieiit,  the 
aama  gentlemen  4»gfog  it  ae  a  orinie  m 
the  •ervaats.of  the  cFown,  <i»at  tbt^ had 
not  taken  «a«y  iFom  the  force  tmdar  eir 
Chvies  Handy,  which  m  the  sanse  Jbraaih 
Aey  describe  as  inadequate,  for  tbepar- 
posa  af  fcnforoiae  the  aqaadnM  in  the 
West  ladies;  which  aamntedjuat  to  this, 
that  osiaisters  aoted  wrong  in  utahsHiug 
the  home  defcMee,  whea  ae  preaerrad  aa 
aquaUty,  and  had  only  Fraoee- aingty  te 
oontend  with :  tm  that,  when  V'ra&ee  and 
1?pain  bad  leagaed  against  ue,  with  •aapa- 
rianty  of  near^  two  to  one,  thejr  acied 
oqiudly  wDeag,  m  not  detaching,  aad  a^ 
rendering  tbe  home  defeaca  y 
Sudi  strange  caatradictioBe 
drivea  to>  who  reasoned  and  -oftrad  to  de- 
cide apon  the' events  of  a  moasent^  or  to 
amwer  the  traiparary  puiposes  af  parly. 
The  heme  idafonoe  was  the  'fliat  ohfaot 
with  then,  wiiea  no  danger  reaiiy  thraa- 
teoed;;:  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the asast 


gloomy  appearances  presented  thetaselaei 
y  side  :  the  very  idcntioai  seade- 
shdked  their  groond,  or  rather  cUraoiiy 


aa  ei 
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coatnidioted  their  fooner  reasonioge  aad 
ooochisions^  which  mode  of  arguing  be- 
came, if  possible,  mare  eootradiotorj  aad 
absurd,  when  it  was  reeolleeted,  that  bat 
for  the  fortuitous  oircmnstaitGe  alkided  to, 
-oi  the  hon.  admiral's  quitting  his  ataMa, 
no  such  detadiment  would  liava  been 
wanted ;  cansequently,  according  to  avaiy 
rede  of  ratioael  deduction,  no  aiudi  want 
ooald  be  foreseen.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
was  firmly  persuaded,  that  die  general  COD* 
ditioQ  of  theem))ife,atthamoaMnt  he  was 
speaking,  was  amch  better  than  at  tfaa  dase 
of  tbe  last  sessioo^  oanseouentiy  ha  coukl  by 
nomeansconsenttovatetaran  Anaendaieat, 
foaadad  upon  charges  without  pro4^,  wa&A 
too  compiiaatad  for  hasty  ioveatigalioa 
and  sudden  deeisian,  and  upoo  whioh  hs, 
as  an  individaal,  was  totsUy  aataforoied. 

Mr.  BurJke  roae  to  speak,  hot  foding  a 
great  difficulty  ia  oMdcing  hiwDeif  beard  ai 
the  distant  parts  of  the  Hoase,  on  acaooat 
of  a  violent  oold  aad  heafaeaaes,  ha  Mt 
down  once  or  twice,  and  woyld  have  de- 
ciiael  speakiag,  hadhe  not  been  preasingly 
sdioitaa  by  the  uaanhaoas  sanae  oC  the 
House  to  proceed. 

He  first  obsei4%d,  an  the  apaaeh  aifSbe 
learned  gentleaKUi  who  spoha  iasl^  tint  if 
ha  BMnt  aoy  thing  hy  ti9  disiaaoiioi 
t 
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wbioh  h^Mwfe  bslnreai  tfav  1^  pivfuii^ 
tkKit,orlyf  Uw  iMWonai  wfaidi  hy  iini§nid 
im  adofUng  tlie  one^  wbA  n^/tt/kng.  liie 
otiier,  hiff  mtaningt  niiift  >m— b>  to  thin: 
Tbereaseiwopropothion^tefDreine.;  ode 
of  thedvoMuw  nothmg^.^eolfavr  w— in 
somelhing;  Ibat  wlneh  matni-sonetliittg 
^  wil^  rejeott  and  I  wttt-  ym^^^  at^  for  tbdt 
wbibh  means  notiinngw  To  prove  the 
truth  of  thi»  d'eductaen,  fnoni'  toe  Ibsmed 
genliefDMir's  premiset  and  edndutionsyaftd 
the  fmt  inteqifetBlMii  of  the  ar|fooraiit 
which  he  endeawNived  to  nMbntam^  the 
learned  gentieOHRi  himself,Mnd  Mv^  Borke^ 
irfiall  be  die  mUhoF  of  his  oi«id  oonviotion. 
Heai^  his  words  >i-*<  Here  isarprbpoatimi^. 
ID  whioh  both  sides  of  the  House  a^ree.'* 
Now,  it  is  matliennticalij .  demonst Abie» 
that  the  two  parties  diemetrically  opposite, 
as  the  learned  gentlenian  finnMeHT  shrewdly 
observed».oan  Dover  agree>upon  the  ttrnas 
of  a  propositiotty  appliosMe  and  growing 
out  Q^  the  subject  of  dim^eeraent  sob- 
aisting  beCween  tbemv  whieh>  nreans  any 
^iog.  It  was  thereibre  fair  for  hinr  to 
condiMby  that  the  proposition  whidi  met 
80  hearty  an  apprabatknr  fhsiB  tli6  learned 
gentlemen  had  no  meaning  as  all^  end  was 
in  fact  a  parun  nML  The  reasons  as- 
signed by  bimfbrrejeotingtho  Amendneirt, 
were  no  less  extmordmary  thwi  his  mo- 
tives fbr  adopting  the  AddtesA 

The  learned  gentiemaA  TStedi  fbt  one, 
becavMe  it  had  mo  meaniaig'  in  it ;  and- 
against  the  odier,  beoaoso  he'  ww  totally 
ignorant  of  what  it  memt  After  the  iwry 
unreterred  aTowvi^which  the  learned  gen* 
tleman  had  made,  relotiee  to  tfae  meHures 
of  administration,  and  which  unbounded 
ignorance  was  the  only  apoU»gyt  he  had  to 
o&r  for  not  voting  for  tfae  AoMOdbMnty  it 
must  certainly  be  adanited  by  etery  man, 
who  had  enjoyed  the  pi  cosnreof  hearing  his- 
extraordinavy  mode  of  munterial  defence, 
thiahewas weDqoBltfiedaod  a^mostable 
defender  of  soch  an  ednMnfstrgtion*  It 
was  certainly  an  unqoestienaUe  pvoof  of 
hiscoonige,  that  he  ventoined  to  ftfP^ 
in  the  Housoi  when  an  eadangeved  annis^ 
tiy,  encompassed  with  somany^petils,  widr 
sudi  iioaBsweftd)le  aifprnentsastlios^of 
total  qftioranoorand  on  tftat  dreadful  and 
fNeriloiw  day  too,  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, which  ho  hnul  sagaciously  rennnted> 
though  he  coukl  not  pretend  to  say  whence 
he  drew  his  iolbitnation,  thatit  was  lifcshr 
lo  prove  8b  fatal  to  the  mmistor.  Smn 
an  advooati^  weis  wotlliy  of  sueh  a  ca»e, 
and  afbfdfed  a  very  striking  inMMe  ^ 
iheUiiidtleiidiilgth^liUlid! 


instead  of  a^prsper  ground 
o£defhioe^  was  the  crieieof  adminisonatieD, 
and  its  stEU,  if  possible,  monMignorant  do« 
fendefsaodjvlainera  TheHeas6wasthe«s 
debaairig  apeii  the  proprietf  of  demand'^ 
ing  ftomtie  throne,  as  a  matter  of  neee»« 
si^y  the  temoval  of  ninisters,  of  his  Ma^ 
jiBstyV  Aiunssttom;  he  tliereftare  desired 
oo  hnow  wisether  disalNUty  conld  fuimish  a 
bettOF  ground  than  the  noble  lord  in  tfao 
bhie:  riSbeii  hiraeel^had  uwwwily  aibrded# 
when  aAerthe  long  notice  his  lordship  had 
feoeifedfiwn«  diat  Hoase,  amd  tfa0  aierQw 
mg  motives  which  ho  had  for  an  enquirw 
into  tlie<  state  and  conditioir  of  IrMnd^ 
and  fbr  coAsideHng  of  a  proper  and  ade^ 
(fuato  r^ef  for  tlmso  waats,  tfae  noblo 
lord  came  into  the  House  that  momiw, 
and  iirthe  course  of  tfao  erpenbg>  openfy 
oonfeflSed  that  he  waseqoally  i^aonait  of 
thedisorder  and  the  cure.  CoiMth«rebe^ 
better uosonurgedby  the  most  invetemtv 
enemy,,  fbr  the  disntission  of  a  minister^ 
than. mdi  a.  confesskm^  a  cooftssion,  iif-» 
deed,  which  required  no  ooaattient,  and 
carried  oenvietiott  on  the  verfhee  ofit# 
Could  the  Hou8e»  afier  stich  a  confession^ 
hesitate  anK>ment  to  Vote  an  address  for 
his  immediKte  removal  ? 

His  hon.  fi^end  (Mn  Fos)  had  oxprestf^ 
ed  himself  eo  copiously  and  so  nrach  to 
the  purpose,  upon  the  misconduct  of  ms« 
nistry  in  every  respect,  and  in  every  de* 

Eartment  of  government)  and  he  was  so 
ttie  aUe,  from  his  hoarseness,  to  enter 
diffusively  k$o  a  consideration  or  revie«r 
of  the  same  subjects,  that  he  would  post* 
pone  many  olbservatkMis  to  ano^r day; 
but  he  could  not  avoid  repeaimg  ifter  his 
hon^  irimd,  that  however  the  noble  lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  might  pretend 
to  disanite  the  business  or  the  American 
war,  fpom  the  present  aiftura  of  Ireland^ 
and  die  temper  and  disposition  of  the  peo^ 
pie  there,  his  lordship  would  find  the  mad^ 
crud,  andaocuned  Ameskan  war,  written 
in  the  most  legible  diaraoters^.  hi  everi^ 
single  cause,  cfrconstanoe,  and  step  which 
had  contributed  to  oil  forth  the  spmt,  the 
resentments,  and  resolution  of  the  Irish 
nation,  whether  already  in  aetoal  exist- 
ence, or  in  embrvo,  ready^  to  burst  forth 
with  tenfi^ld  misehief,  of  in  a  storm  strike 
this  nation^  and  shake  it  to  iu  lowest 
foundations;. 

The  aflnrs  of  that  country  were  hideed 
arrived  at  a  very  critical  period;  the 
situation  was  tremendous,  so  far  as  it  might 
in  its  consequences,  immediate  or  remote^ 
elect  the  seat  of  empire*    So  ftr  were  the 
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Irish  from  expectbg  any  adeqvale  rdief 
from  the  minister,  tut  tbty  imputed,  end 
in  his  opinion  yerj  iustly  imputed,  a<xmsi- 
demfole  share  of  their  present  cahonities 
to  his  misecmduct;  it  was  tme  that  the 
noble  lord  had  often  rung  the  changes  on 
his  attention  to>  their  wants  and  wishes; 
but  instructed  by  experience,  they  had 
been  at  length  taught  from  the  repeated 
promises  and  delusiTe  hopes  held  out  by 
him,  widch  were  broke  as  often  as  they 
were  made,  or  vaniriied  in  unsubstantial 
air,  not  to  hare  the  least  confidence  in  a 
single  assurance  he  gave  them.  They  saw 
dearW  into  the  dupticitr  of  his  coiMluct, 
and  tnej  were  convincea  of  it  beyond  a 
poisibihty  of  doubt  in  the  course  of  the 
hst  session,  when  a  few  very  small  fiivours 
were  asked  for  them  in  the  moment  of 
-calamitous  distress.  Part,  and  but  a 
very  small  part  of  them,  was  granted ;  the 
rest,  he  had  good  reason  to  b^eve,  would 
have  also  b^n  granted,  notwithstanding 
the  petty  peevish  oppoution  of  a  few  indi- 
yiduals ;  but  the  noble  lord  who  at  first 
pretended  to  wish  the  measure  success,  in 
hopes  to  keep  upon  good  terms  with  the 
people  of  Ireland,  whwt  the  odium  of  re- 
rusal  should  fall  upon  parliament,  finding 
by  the  temper  of  the  House,  that  the  other 
Bills  were  likely  to  pass,  came  forward 
and  taking  off  the  mask,  threw  them  out 
by  his  own  majority.  After  so  deceptions 
and  uttcandid  a  conduct,  what  confid^ice 
could  the  noble  lord  expect  from  the 
people  o(  Ireland  ?  or  what  could  Ireland 
expect  from  the  noble  lord's  generosity  ? 
The  Irish  were  put  off  till  Uie  present 
session  for  relief.  In  the  mean  time,  their 
expectations  increasing  in  proportion  to 
Uieir  wants  and  distresses,  and  their  spirits 
rising  in  proportion  to  their  injuries,  what 
would  have  been  received  as  a  favour,  was 
sow  demanded  as  a  right.  Disappoint* 
ment  irritated  them,  and  predpitated  their 
passions ;  and  the  consequence  was  such 
as  might  be  reasonablv  expected:  the 
whole  country  was  in  a  ferment.  The  ef- 
fects of  this  tneatment  spread  itself  every 
where,  and  through  all  classes  and  descrip- 
tions of  men ;  it  indeed  might  be  asserted, 
without  figure  or  exaggeration,  that  there 
was  not  a  second  opinion  entertained,  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  But 
what  was  the  plan  adopted  by  government 
here,  to  allay  the  heats,  moderate  the  ex- 
pectations, or  calm  the  passions  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  ?  To  the  overthrow  of 
common  sense,  to  the  astonldmient  of 
mankind,  and  in  direct  cpntradiction  and 
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defiance  of  every  mazkn  of  good  policy, 
instead  of  calling  the  parliament  «f  this 
country  before  tluit  of  Irdand,  and  givii^ 
the  Irish  some  certain  pledge  of  our  good 
intentions  towards  them ;  More  their  par- 
liament was  suffisred  to  assemble,  tlie  mi- 
nister, grossly  departing  from  every  Biotive 
of  prudence  and  common  policy,  prorogued 
the  British  parliamant  and  called  together 
the  parliament  of  Ireland.  To  that  single 
act  of  folly  might  be  fairiy  and  exdosivdy 
ascribed,  the  unanimous  vote  of  both  the 
Houses  of  the  Irish  parliament,  inaistiog 
upon  a  free  trade.  To  that  crinuDal  neg- 
lect andfatal omission,  we  were  to  knpute 
the  tumult  and  alarming  riot  whic^  lately 
happened  in  Dublm;  and  to  that  we 
mignt  fiuriy  charge,  any  failure  or  naaterisl 
difficulty  or  obstruction  which  might  arise, 
or  in  the  end  defeat  the  final  establiakment 
and  protection  of  the  real  mtereata  said 
separate  rights  of  both  countries,  founded 
on  the  gn»t  basis  of  mutual  benefit,  and 
sisterly  friendship  and  a&ction.  The 
present  scene  was,  indeed,  a  melancholy 
and  alarming  one,  and  if  any  mischievous 
consequences  should  ensue,  he  ni%ht  to 
the  face  of  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  r&bon 
boldly  and  justly  assert,  diat  they  were 
generated  in  the  beginning  by  the  oppieH 
sive  and  cruel  conduct  of  Uie  minuten 
and  government  here ;  that  they  had  beea 
fostered  by  the  folly  and  gross  ignorance 
of  ^ose  counsellors,  whose  ranoval  the 
Amendment  pointed  to  ;  and  could  only 
prove  fiital,  if  the  same  oounseUors  were 
to  be  kept  in  by  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
against  aloBOst  the  united  sense  of  the 
liadon. 

The  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  die  Trea- 
sury had  been  warned  last  session  of  the 
impropriety  of  proroguing  the  parliament, 
at  so  critical  a  moment;  but  the  warning 
was  giv^n  in  vain,  and  the  advice  that  ac- 
companied it  rcnected  by  the  noble  lord, 
under  the  plausible  pretenc^  that  it  could 
be  called  m  fourteen  days,  if  the  ex^en- 
cies  of  affidrs  required,  or  any  cacum- 
stancie  should  arise,  during  the  intended 
recess,  that  might  specially  call  Ant  it- 
Yet  parliament  was  not  assembled,  the 
noble  lord,  therefinre,  hadtdken  upon  hun- 
self  all  the  eventual  consequeaoes  of  that 
omission,  for  had  that  House  contiimedto 
sit,  except  in  the  intervak  of  short  ad- 
journments, till  some  time  anterior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Irish  pariiameni,  the  dis^ 
contents  and  disputes  befeween  the  two 
kingdoms,  on  the  sul^ject  of  trade  and 
conunerce)  would  never  l^ive 
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^  they  have  done,  nor  would  «uch  difficulties 
have  taken  place  as  those  whiclr  now  stand 
in  the  way  of  an  easy  and  friendly  accom- 
modation. He  therefore  gave  his  hearty 
concurrence  to  the  Amendment  moved  by 
his  noble  friend. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  ( Secretary  at  War )  ac- 
knowledged that  the  clause  in  the  Militia 
*  Act,  which  empowered  the  crown  to  raise 
reginienta  on  the  footing  of  the  Scotch 
iencibles,  might  have  been  stretched  too 
far,  but  no  blame  in  respect  of  that  cir- 
jcumstance  could  be  laid  to  government ; 
the  ministers  wished  to  restrain  the  clause 
to  one  half  of  the  number  which  it  had 
been  extended  to ;  but  the  very  gentlemen 
who  had  since  ventiu*ed  to  censure  the 
peasure  as  injurious  to  the  regular  recruit- 
ing service,  were  the  persons  who  over- 
ruled the  ministers*  plan*  If  any  injury 
had  been  suflGsrcd  by  the  conduct  of  the 
commander  in  chief,  in  that  instance,  he 
was  persuaded,  that  the  noble  lord  at  the 
bead  of  the  army,  had  conducted  himself 
in  a  very  unexceptionable  manner,  and 
that  he  was -influenced  throughout,  by  the 
most  pure  and  honourable  motives.  Dis- 
contents had  been  imputed  to  the  army, 
on  account  of  commissions  granted  to 
some  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  contrary 
to  the  accustomed  rules  of  military  promo- 
tion. It  were,  indeed,  to  be  wished,  th^t 
such  deviations  could  be  avoided ;  but  the 
■pressing  exigencies  of  the  times,  when  al- 
most .  every  thing  was  to  be  risked^  both 
within  and  without,  inviting  and  encourag- 
ing every  species  of  assistance,  all  that 
could  be  derived  from  sudden  and  extra- 
ordinary levies  became  necessary.  Private 
feelings,  in  his  opinion,  ought  at  all  times 
to  be  sacrificed  to  public  necessity.  As  to 
the  agreement  which  had  been  alluded  to 
by  an  hon.  gentleman,  between  the  com- 
mander in  chief  and  the  officers  on  half 
pay,  he  had  never  before  heard  of  any 
such  mode  of  /contract,  in  any  instance, 
much  less  could  he  give  credit  to  it  in  the 
loose  manner  in  which  he  heard  it  stated. 
He  could  hardly  be  persuaded,  till  he  was 
informed  through  more  authoritative  chan- 
nels than  hearsay  and  mere  floating  ru- 
mour, that  an  officer  who  had  commanded 
with  so  mudi  reputation,  and  who  had  won 
the  confidence  and  afiection  of  all  who 
had  served  under  him,  could,  in  the  nar- 
row compass  of  one  year's  command  at 
home,  have  rendered  hunsdf  so  unpopular, 
as  some  gentlemen  seemed  inclined  to  in- 
sinuate. 

«  After    dwelling    par^^ularly    on     the 
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charge  made  early  in  the  debate,  that  the 
King  was  his  own  minister,  and  that  it  was 
the  condition  on  which  the  present  ser-* 
vants  of  the  crown  held,  to  shelter 
themselves  behind  the  throne,  and  fly 
from  all  kind  of  responsibility,  under 
that  mean  subterfuge.  This  was  a  lan- 
ffuage,  he  declared,  which  had  never  be- 
fore come  to  his  knowledge  or  hearing. 
It  was  not  the  language  of  ministers^ 
within  or  without  that  House.  It  was  not 
their  language  any  where.  With  respect 
to  his  own  department,  he  disclaimed  ia 
the  most  unequivocal  terms  any  such  idea* 
He  looked  upon  himself  responsible  for 
every  thing  transacted  in  his  office,  so  far 
as  the  same  was  really  within  his  controul^ 
and  of  course  answerable  for  every  act  of 
misconduct  in  the  war.  office,  in  making 
provision  of  every  kind  for  the  troops; 
but  the  patronage  of  the  army  was  not 
lodged  in  his  hands ;  it  was  much  mora 
properly  disposed  of,  by  being  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  the  noble  lord,  the  present 
commander  in  chief,  whose  professional 
experience  must  enable  him  to  judge  of 
the  different  pretensions  of  those  wha 
were  candidates  for  military  favour  and 
protection. 

Mr,  Secretary  then  adverted  to  the 
Amendment,  of  which  he  expressed  his 
most  unreserved  disapprobation ;  because 
it  was  incontrovertibly  evident,  that  it 
conveyed  censure  without  proof,  and  de- 
cided without  enquiry*  Tne  comparison 
which  had  been  made  between  tne  last 
and  present  reign,  was  fallacious  and  to* 
tally  unfounded.  •  He  revered  the  memory 
of  the  late  king,  as  muqh  as  any  hon.  gen« 
tleman  present,  who  now  spoke  of  him 
with  sucn  invidious  praise ;  but  surely,  it 
would  not  be  denied,  that  his  reign  would 
furnish  us  with  many  instances  of  misfor- 
tunes and  misconduct.  There  were  pe- 
riods of  it,  glorious  as  it  was  allowed  to  be» 
when  the  empire  was  in  situations  worse 
than  tliat  in  which  it  was  at  present ;  yet 
it  fortunately  emerged  out  of  them,  and 
the  late  king  terminated  his  reign  in  a 
series  of  national  glory,  and  unprecedent- 
ed success ;  which  consideration,  strength- 
ened by  other  grounds  of  persuasion,  lef\ 
not  a  single  apprehension  on  his  mind, 
but  his  present  Majesty,  having  met  simi- 
lar embarrassments  in  the  early  part  of  hi$ 
reign,  would  live  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
of  beholding  his  people  as  prosperous  and 
happy  as  any  of  his  most  favoured  prede- 
cessors. 

The  Altorne^  General  apologized  to  tli^ 
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House  for  troubling  them  at  so  late  an 
hour,  a  liberty  which  he  Certainly  would 
not  have  taken,  but  for  some  particular 
expressions  which  had  dropped  from  a 
very  able  an^  eloquent  speaker  (Mr.  Fox) 
and  which  being  particularly  levelled  at 
him,  seemed  to  challenge  from  him  at 
least  a  word  or  two  of  reply.  He  should 
not  attempt  to  follow  Uie  preceding 
speakers,  tnrough  all  the  latitude  of  their 
various  charges  against  administration ;  he 
should  not  enter  into  an^  detail  of  the  late 
operations,  naval  or  military ;  nor  should 
he  dip  into  or  discuss  the  politics  which 
dictated  the  measures  of  the  cabinet,  dur« 
ing  the  past  summer.  He  should  neither 
give  praise  or  blame  to  the  counsellors  of 
the  qrown,  nor  enquire  into  the  merits  or 
faults  of  the  naval  or  military  officers,  who 
were  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  their 
plans.  He  should  take  the  question  ab- 
stractedly upon  its  own  merits.  He  should 
confine  himself  merely  to  the  two  propo- 
sitions then  before  him,  the  Address  and 
the  Amendment,  and  he  trusted,  that  he 
could  make  it  appear  to  the  perfect  satis- 
faction of  the  House,  that  the  impropriety 
of  the  latter  was  deducible  from  the  very 
ground  upon  which  the  Amendment  was 
moved ;  and  that  the  rejection  of  it  would 
appear  necessary,  even  from  the  very  tenor 
of  the  proposition  itself.  There  is  an  ad- 
dress, said  he,  moved  by  the  noble  lord, 
which  is  so  free  from  every  kind  of  ex- 
ception, ^at  no  part  of  it  has  met  with 
the  least  objection  from  any  member  in 
the  House.  Its  tendency  goes  no  further 
than  to  carry  up  to  the  throne,  those  ex- 
pressions of  duty  and  affection,  which  has 
ever  been  the  language  of  parliament,  in 
answer  to  the  speeches  of  the  sovereign. 
There  was  not  a  word  in  that  Address, 
which  could  imply  that  parliament  pledged 
hsdf  to  support  any  particular  measure, 
or  to  oppose  or  protect  any  particular  de- 
tftcription  of  men.  Having  said  this  much 
in  favour  of  the  Address,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Amendment,  which  con- 
demned, without  discrimination  of  railt 
or  specification  of  crime,  not  only  all  those 
ministers  that  had  been  in  office,  during 
.the  time  when  the  circumstances  arose, 
which  have  been  laid  to  their  charge  by 
gentlemen  who  had  spoken  before  him,  but 
even  some  who  had,  as  he  then  understood, 
entered  into  office  hut  that  very  morning. 
This  objection  alone  was  indeed  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  rejecting  the  Amend- 
ment ;  but  he  would  urse  another  reason, 
whidh  he  trusted  woula  be  found  uoan- 
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swerable.  The  Amendment,  according 
to  the  explanation  given  of  it  by  the  bon« 
gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)  implied  a  request; 
not  only  that  his  Majesty  would  dismisa 
all  his  counsellors,  guilty  or  guiltless,  old 
or  new ;  but  that  he  would  go  still  furdier, 
and  adopt  an  entire  new  system  of  govern- 
ment. Taking  the  Amendment,  then,  in 
this  view,  it  became  necessary  first  to 
know,  what  the  system  of  British  govern- 
ment then  was ;  and  what  was  the  system 
of  government  which  was  to  be  adopted 
instead  of  it  ?  But  as  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  gave  tlrat  explanation,  and  seemed 
so  desirous  of  makmg  an  alteration  in  the 
system  of  our  government,  had  not  thought 
proper  to  favour  the  House  with  his  idea 
of  what  that  system  was,  I  will,  said  he,  in 
as  few  words  as  possible,  communicate  to 
the  House  the  idea  which  I  conceive  of 
the  system  of  British  government.  I  con» 
ceive  that  the  constitution  has  placed  the 
executive  power  of  this  government  in  the 
sovereign,  the  official  functions  of  which 
are  performed  by  persons  c^  his  appoint- 
ment, each  of  whom  is  responsible  tor  his 
conduct  in  office.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  prince  should,  in  this  case, 
have  free  liberty  to  appoint  those  persons 
to  the  various  offices  which  appear  to  him 
the  most  proper  to  fill  them ;  otherwise 
the  government  would  degenerate  into  an 
aristocracy,  and  become  worse  than  a  re- 
public. If  the  prince  were  debarred  of 
such  a  choice,  the  nobles  would  acquire  a 
most  dangerous  ascendency  over  the 
crown :  or  the  Commons,  encircling  the 
King,  like  a  spider's  web,  with  a  ministry 
of  their  own  choosing,  would  reduce  us  to 
the  vtity  lowest  state  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion. Nay,  so  necessary  is  it,  that  even 
this  House  should  give  their  confidence  to 
ministers  chosen  by  the  crown,  that  with- 
out that  confidence  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  wheels  of  government  to  move  with 
propriety.  The  task  of  ministry  was  truly 
arduous,  and  liable  to  much  cavil;  and 
equal  ats  some  gentlemen  might  suppose 
themselves  to  the  duty  of  a  minister,  they 
would  pevhaps  meet  with  very  many 
failures  and  misfortunes,  before  they  could 
be  able  to  guide  the  storm  whidi  them- 
selves had  unfortunately  raised. 

He  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms, 
\he  insinuation  of  the  hon.  ^ntleraan  (Mr, 
Fox)  who  said,  that  the  Kmg  was  his  own 
ministei*,  and  that  the  officers  of  the  crown 
did  not  hold  themselves  responsible  in 
their  several  departments.  It  was  a  doc- 
trine which  baa  wsist  come  to  his  ean 
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It  was  language  contrary  to  the 
bad  it  even  been  i>os- 


before. 

constitution;  and 

sible  for  ministers  to  adopt  sucb  alan- 
,guage,  the  constitution  would  give  t^em 
no  credit  for  tbeir  error ;  for  it  has  wisely 
affixed  re^onsibility  to  all  offices  of  such 
trust  and  conseauence ;  and  with  respect 
particularly  to  tne  noble  lord  at  the  head 
of  the  axmjf  whether  he  held  his  place  by 
patent^  or  as  the  first  general  on  tne  stan, 
there  was  not  a  doubt  but  he  was  in  either 
case  equally  responsible  for  his  conduct. 
He  protested  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
agreement  alluded  to  between  the  com- 
mander in  chief  and  the  officer  upon  half 
pay,  to  give  up  the  other  to  preserve  his 
rank ;  and  added  a  few  words  in  justifica- 
tion of  some  deviations  from  the  military 
-etiquette,  respecting  rank  and  promotion. 
He  thought  it  justifiable  only  upon  the 
grounds  of  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and 
gratitude  to  those  who  nobly  stood  forth  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  government,  at  a 
moment  of  general  alarm.  It  was,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  to  be  wished  that  such 
deviations  should  be  frequent;  and  he 
flattered  himself,  that  the  approved  pru- 
dence and  discretion  of  the  commander 
in  chief,  would  not  suffer  the  use  of  them 
to  exceed  the  bounds  of  that  necessity. 

It  had  been  agitated  by  gentlemen  who 
had  spoken  before  him,  whether  we  were 
now  in  a  better  or  worse  state  than  we 
were  in  at  the  close  of  the  last  session. 
Upon  that  subject  he  would  not  go  far  for 
an  argument  to  prove  that  our  state  was 
bettered.  He  would  put  the  question  to 
the  fieelings  of  the  House,  and  ask  if  there 
was  a  man  that  heard  him,  whose  mind 
did  not  join  in  his  opinion  ?  Whstt  was 
our  situation  durinj^  the  last  summer, 
when  the  terrors  of  a  sudden  invasion 
struck  a  panic  almost  into  every  mind  ? 
Did  any  such  panic  now  exist?  The 
enemy  had  endeavoured  to  put  their 
threats  in  execution,  but  had  failed  in 
every  attempt  against  us.  Our  militia, 
then  raw  ana  hastily  collected,  were  now 
inured  to  a  martial  life,  and  exhibited  the 
most  martial  spirit  Our  fortresses  were 
m  a  better  state  of  defence,  and  those 
who  were  then  overwhelmed  with  alarm, 
are  now  free  of  every  apprehension  ;  and 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  our  situation  bears 
a  most  unproportionable  degree  of  respect 
to  what  it  did  during  the  last  summer. 

Upon  the  subject  of  alliances  he  ob- 
served, that  we  were  not  without  treaties 
of  that  nature  with  foreign  powers :  but 
those  who  know  the  force  of  such  treaties 
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between  independent  states,  must  be  too 
well  convinced,  that  they  generally  bind 
only  In  proportion  as  either  of  the  powers 
finds  ah  interest  in  fulfilling  them.  Al- 
liances have  certainly  been  sought,  but 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters if  they  have  not  yet  been  obtained;  it 
was  however  certain,  that,  our  present 
condition,  for  dignity  and  strength,  was 
so  superior  to  that  of  our  late  situation, 
that  alliances  with  us  now  must  be  infi-  * 
nitely  more  desirable  than  they  were  the 
lastyear. 

Tne  temporary  superiority  wliich  the 
enemy  had  acquired  over  us  by  sea,  had 
been  very  forcibly  urged  by  gentlemen, 
as  an  instance  of  great  novelty  m  our  his- 
tory. But  it  was  a  circumstance,  he  said, 
of  still  greater  novelty  to  see  the  two 
grand  branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
unite  all  their  powers  in  a  marine  war 
against  us,  unimpeded  by  any  continental 
broils,  and  joined  in  a  determined  resolu- 
tion to  reduce,  if  not  annihilate,  our  naval 
commerce.  Such  arguments,  therefore, 
must  evidently  be  delusive,  from  the  dis- 
similarity of  circumstances  in  the  applica- 
tion. 

In  reply  to  the  contrast  which  Mr.  Fox 
had  introduced  between  our  monarch  and 
king  William  8,  he  acknowledged  every 
virtue  that  had  been  given  to  that  great 
warrior  and  hero  of  his  age,  who,  after 
asserting  the  liberties  of  his  own  country, 
defended  those  of  Europe ;  yet  he  desir- 
ed it  might  be  remembered  by  the  House, 
that  sensible  as  posterity  was  of  that 
prince's  merit,  no  king  was  ever  treated 
with  greater  obloquy  or  disrespect,  even  in 
that  very  House^  tl^  that  monarch  was 
during  his  life-time. 

He  then  took  notice  of  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  In  the  cabinet;  'and  • 
passed  some  handsome  compliments  on 
the  two  noble  lords  who  had  resigned. 
He  professed  a  total  ignorance  of  their 
motives  for  going  out  of  office ;  but  ven-" 
tured  to  say,  he  was  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  sentiments  and  dispositions  of  the 
two  noble  lords  (Gower  and  Weymouth) 
that  he  was  certain  they  wished  well  to 
administration,  and  would  support  them 
with  all  their  power.  He  then  took  no- 
tice of  the  two  noble  lords,  who  had  en- 
tered that  day  into  office,  and  first  of  lord 
Carlisle,  on  whom  he  passed  many  com- 
pliments for  his  natural  talents,  his  appli- 
cation to  business,  and  his  readiness  to 
devote  himself  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, at  an  age  when  pleasure  was  so  apt  to 
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allure  and  captivate  the  mind.  From  the 
abilities  of  that  young  nobleman,  the  na- 
tion oiight  justly  form  the  most  promising' 
expectations ;  and  he  made  no  doubt,  but 
his  assistance  at  the  board  to  ivhich  he 
was  appointed,  would  be  very  advantage- 
ous to  his  country,  at  so  important  a  crisis. 
The  hou.  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox )  had  at- 
tempted to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  that  nobleman  to  the  board 
of  trade,  at  a  time  when,  according  to  his 
idea  of  imr  circumstances,  there  was  no 
occasion  for  such  officers  as  our  commis- 
aioners  of  trade.  But  would  the  hon. 
gentleman  venture  to  assert,  that  such 
officers  were  not  now  more  than  ever  ne- 
cessary, when  so  great  a  question  was 
under  consideration  as  that  of  settling  a 
plan  of  trade  for  the  equal  advantage  of 
this  country  and  Ireland  ?*-Lord  Hillsbo- 
rough next  attracted  his  attention;  he 
had  been  reminded  of  an  opinion  which 
he  had  once  given  in  parliament,  upon  the 
famous  letter  which  had  been  sent  by  that 
liobleman  to  America,  when  he  was  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  that  department: 
When  I  gave  my  opinion,  said  he,  I  was 
not  in  the  office  I  now  hold,  'tis  true ;  and 
it  is  proper  that  I  should  not  continue  to 
hold  this  office  one  moment,  if  by  holding 
ity  it  was  expected  I  should  give  up  that 
opinion.  I  then  considered  that  letter  as 
a  measure  fraught  with  danger  to  this 
kingdom.  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  ascribe  to  it  all  the  evils  that  have 
Bince  occurred  in  the  American  contest. 
An  hon.  member  had  brought  a  fresh  ac- 
cusation against  that  noble  lord,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  little  short  of  high  treason. 
The  charge  is  for  sending  a  letter  to  the 
associated  troops  in  Ireland,  containing 
the  thanks  of  parliament  for  their  spirited 
conduct.  If  the  noble  lord  has  expressed 
no  more  in  that  letter,  than  what  he  had 
hi  charge  from  the  Irish  parliament  to 
communicate  to  them,  then  he  acted 
merely  officially,  and  the  charge  will  by 
no  means  hold  ;  but,  if  to  what  he  was 
charged  officially  to  deliver,  he  has  added 
any  thing  of  his  own,  there,  indeed,  blame 
may  possibly  lie  against  him  ;  and  if  such 
is  tne  case,  I  have  only  to  wish,  that  the 
Irish  correspondence  may  not  turn  out 
as  unfortunate  for  this  country  as  fhe 
American  correspondence,  to  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  h^s  made  the  allusion. 
He  sat  down  with  expressing  his  opinion 
of  the  extreme  impropriety  of  the  House 
agreeing  to  the  Amendment. 
Mr,  Temfle  LMrell^  notwith3taodjjag 
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what  had  just  faflco  from  the  very  learned 
gentleman  respecting  the  late  hour  of  di6 
night,  was  determined  not  to  give  a  si* 
lent  vote  on  the  present  occasion.  He 
would,  with  pleasure,  wait  patiently  till 
the  same  hour  [eleven  o'clock]  next  day, 
should  any  other  member  wish  to  rise  i^ 
before  him.  He  had  no  presumptiTe  con- 
fidence, that  what  he  had  to  oner  would 
prove  amusing  to  the  generality  of  the 
House,  much  less  influence  the  decided 
opinion  of  any  one  individual  present; 
but  his  duty  to  the  injured  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  whose  servant  he  was, 
called  upon  him  to  produce  direct  and  cri- 
minal charges  against  the  ministers  thea 
present ;  and  to  accompany  those  charges 
with  such  terms  of  reprehension,  as  the 
crimes  to  which  they  are  applied  should 
fully  justify.  He  objected  to  the  Ad- 
dress. Instead  of  due  contrition  for  past 
errors,  with  animated  hope  of  correcting 
those  errors  by  a  more  auspicious  system 
of  government,  it  carried  with  it  evident 
tokens  of  obstinacy  and  ruin.  He  could 
not  but  consider  such  a  speech,  at  such  a 
crisis,  to  be  a  high  insult  to  that  House, 
and  through  them  to  the  whole  mass  of 
the  community  they  represent. 

The  noble  lord  who  moved  the  Address 
stood  forth  as  the  hopeful  heir  of  one  of 
the  cabinet  ministers,  who  probably  assist- 
ed in  framing  the  speech :  he  was  there- 
forehttle  surprised,  that  his  lordship  should 
so  warmly  assert,  that  the  present  admi- 
nistration ««  have  a  claim  to  every  force 
our  united  efforts  can  give  ;**  and  should 
talk  of  all  opposition  in  and  out  of  the 
House,  as  *'  mere  cavil,  idle  discussion,  or 
the  wild  riots  of  a  disorderly  mob."  The 
noble  lord  who  seconded  the  Address 
calls  the  subject  of  It  a  "  barren  subject,'* 
and  such  in  truth  it  is ;  for  being  fitted  to 
the  speech  before  it  came  through  the 
Cockpit  to  us,  to  receive  the  mere  forms  of 
a  parliamentary  approval,  it  must  be  silent, 
like  the  speech  itself,  on  the  chapter  of 
America ;  and  like  the  speech  itself,  say 
no  more  touching  that  ancient  bulwark  of 
our  country,  the  British  navy,  but  that  it 
will  cost  a  very  great  sum  of  money  the 
approaching  year.  The  same  member  ob- 
serves, that  our  fleets  have  come  home 
"  wonderfully  safej' — wonderfully  safe  in- 
deed !  Your  Portugal  trade  blocked  up 
abroad  the  whole  summer  ;-your  Mediter- 
ranean and  Levant  trades  now  utterly 
gone,  excepting  a  kw  ship^  in  the  Italiad 
ports,  which  are  in  the  same  state  and  dan- 
ger with  (he  ships  9i  tisbon  and  Oporto  j 
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your  fishery  at  Newfoandland  is  nearly  de- 
molished ;  your  East  India  trade  too  has 
come  hottie  •*  wonderfully "  safe !  after 
taking  refuge  in  the  river  Shannon,  so  far 
up  as  Limerick.  There  it  remained  ten 
weeks  in  constant  terror,  when  one-fourth 
part  of  the  whole  squadron  suffered  ship- 
wreck near  the  Isle  of  Guernsey.  Your 
West  India  fleets  are  also  arrived  "  won- 
derfully^ safe.  Those  from  Jamaica,  and 
jfrom  the  Leeward  Islands,  at  the  beginning 
of  summer,  were  carefully  and  successively 
brought  into  the  Channel  by  the  Win- 
chelsea  and  other  frigates,  but  a  very  few 
ships  missing  of  so  numerous  a  convoy^ 
though  the  enemy  were  masters  of  the 
narrow  seas,  and  sir  Charles  Hardy's  fleet 
lay  at  home  safely  anchored. 

The  gallant  admiral  TKeppel)  has  al- 
ready shewn  to  the  House,  that  two 
French  men  of  war  of  the  line  might  have 
become  masters  of  all  that  treasure.  How 
**  wonderfully"  safe  has  the  last  Leeward 
Island  fleet  arrived  i  Eight  ships  out  of 
thirty,  under  convoy  of  three  men  of  war 
of  the  line  and  two  frigates^  are  all  that  we 
AS  yet  know  of;  but  there  is  reason  to  ap- 
prehend, that  DQost  of  the  others  have 
either  foundered  at  sea,  or  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  How  <*  wonder- 
fully" safe  is  our  autumn  fleet  at  Grenada ! 
1  will  agree  t'hat  one  of  our  fleets  has  in- 
deed arrived  **  wonderfully  safe,"  and  that 
is  a  late  fleet  from  Barbadoes  :  the  shipping 
at  which  island  had  every  prospect  of  be- 
coming a  prey  to  M.  D*Estaing,  in  like 
manner  with  the  ships  in  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Grenada,  when  the  governor, 
planters,  and  merchants,  made  joint  appli- 
cation to  the  senior  captain  in  the  Kmg's 
service  at  that  place,  and  most  earnestly 
intreated  him  to  attempt  to  reach  Ungland 
with  so  valuable  a  property.  That  very 
judicious  officer,  considering  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  commerce,  as  a  primary  object 
with  every  British  seanuin  on  so  emergent 
a  call,  whatever  might  be  the  precise  letter 
of  his  professional  orders,  undertook,  at 
his  own  personal  jeopardy,  a  most  hazard- 
ous and  unproKtable  task  to  aswift-safling 
cruiser  on  so  rich  a  station :  he  steered  for 
England,  bringing  every  vessel  under  his 
care  safe  to  her  destination. 

This,  Sir,  was,  1  own,  a  "  wonderful" 
escape  ;  for  though  every  one  acquainted 
with  captain  Thompson,  will  allow  much 
to  his  able  conduct  and  zeal  for  his  trust, 
yet  there  is  some  little  cause  for  wonder, 
that  he  did  not  fall  in  with  the  combined 
fleet,  whict  had  driven  admiral  Hardy  to 


moorings  at  Spithead,  with  a  force  of  suf- 
ficient ma^itude  to  occupy,  in  one  con- 
tinued cham,  almost  the  whole  ocean,  from 
Ushant  to  the  Land's  End.  Captain 
Thompson,  upon  his  arrival  at  home,  met 
with  a  very  grateful  reception  from  a  re- 
spectable body  of  merchants  in  the  city  of 
London,  but  was  ordered  to  a  court-mar- 
tial by  the  board  of  Admiralty,  and  tried 
at  Portsmouth.  The  sentence  of  the  court 
states,  that  a  zeal  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try, and  protection  of  its  commerce,  and 
no  private  motive,  had  induced  him  to  quit 
his  station.  He  was  only  reprimanded. 
Now,  Sir,  I  am  not  master  of  the  estab- 
lished rules  by  which  such  military  courts 
are  tied  down,  to  determine  whether  this  be 
a  mere  shadow  of  a  reprimand,  indispen- 
sibly  requisite  on  like  occasions;  but  if 
any  substantial  reprehension  was  thereby 
meant  for  so  laudable  an  act  in  captain 
Thompson,  I  tremble  for  the  future  com- 
mercial concerns  of  this  country  on  similar 
occasions. 

He  had'  dwelt  thus  circumstantially  on 
^the  homeward  bound  trade,  because  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  had  loudl  v  re- 
joiced, that  our  summer  has  been  well  em- 
ployed ;  and  the  first  lord  of  the  Treasury 
triumphantly  boasted,  that  ministers  had 
entirely  baffled  every  attempt  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon  against  our  conunerce;  that 
the  campaign  had  not  been  so  calamitous 
as  he  expected.  Indeed  he,  {Mr.  L.) 
when  he  looked  to  our  losses  in  the  West 
Indies,  to  the  present  situation  of  our  army 
and  fleet  in  America,  with  the  victory 
gained  over  us  by  D*Estaing,  and  its  inevi- 
table consequences  to  thjs  nation,  he  could 
not  see  any  possible  situation  more  cala* 
mitous,  except  the  entire  conquest  of  our 
seat  of  empire.  That  conquest,  about  six 
months  ago,  was  perhaps  not  impossible. 
An  hon.  member  had  spoke  to  the  situation 
of  Plymouth ;  but  was  Portsmouth  much 
more  secure?  Was  the  isle  of  Wight,  or 
coast  of  Sussex,  in  a  state  of  defence  ? 
No,  very  far  from  it.  At  Portsmouth  you 
had  four  battalions  of  militia;  and  much 
commendation  is  due  to  the  oflicers  bv 
whom  they,  in  a  short  time,  had  been  ad- 
mirably trained  and  disciplined.  But 
Portsmouth  had  not  so  mucli  as  one  regi- 
ment of  regulars  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Nothing  that  coqld  prevent  the  debarka- 
tion of  14  or  15,000  troops  on  the  Gosport 
side  of  the  shore,  towards  a  place  called 
Stokes  Bay»  and  your  shipping  and  docks 

ihad  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders. 
The  entraucaby  the  Needier  to  the  Ifil9 
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of  Wight  was  free  to  D'Orvilliers'  fleets 
jieither  the  battery  at  Hurst,  nor  the  hulks 
which  were  intended  to  be  sunk  at  the 
passage  near  that  castle,  could  have 
stopped  even  a  single  ship  of  war  for  a 
minute,  and  Yarmouth  was  open  for  their 
reception.  But,  Sir,  was  the  approach  to 
the  capital  perfectly  well  secured?  We 
are  told  by  the  ministerial  prints,  that  it 
undoubtedly  was,  a  ponderous  chain  being 
drawn  across  the  river  Thames  by  the 
new  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Gascoyne. 
Here  Mr.  Luttrell  was  rather  jocose  upon 
Bamber  Gascoyne^  but  not  without  many 
civil  expressions  upon  his  ability  and  exem- 
plary diligence  in  his  late  office*  A  learned 
gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas^  had  cried  out 
exultingly.  Where  are  tne  enemy  now? 
Did  you  not  tell  us  last  year,  that  the 
enemy  was  at  our  eates  ?  Sir,  in  June  last, 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  Spanish  rescript, 
the  enemy  was  in  fact  at  our  gates.  They 
were  at  Gibtaltar,  the  gate  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, they  were  at  the  gates  of  the 
British  Channel,  and  expected  to  hoist 
Van  Trump's  broom  at  the  masthead.  It 
has  been  a  constant  and  favourite  plea  with 
our  present  ministers,  particularly  the 
noble  lord  with  the  blue  ribbon,  that  how- 
ever unfortunate  may  be  their  plans,  they 
act  "  to  the  best  of  their  understandings." 
This  House  knows,  and  the  natioln  has  bit- 
terly tasted  the  precious  fruits  of  «  the 
best  of  their  understandings,"  year  after 
year,  from  their  first  accession  to  power. 
I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  only  to 
the  current  season  which  they  offer  as  a 
master-piece  of  sound  government^  and  an 
earnest  of  more  flourishing  times  to  come 
under  the  same  guidance.  On  the  16th  of 
June,  count  Almodovar  formally  an- 
nounced war  against  this  country,  by  deli- 
Tering  to  lord  Weymouth  a  rescript  from 
the  court  of  Madrid.  Sir  C.  Hardy  might 
easily  have  been  apprised  from  office  of 
this  event,  before  the  rear  of  his  fleet  was 
roimd  the  east  end  of  the  isle  of  Wight. 
He  was  off  Plymouth  so  late  even  as  the 
19th  of  June,  yet  he  received  no  notice 
whatever  of  a  war  with  Spain,  till  about  a 
week  after  his  departure  from  St.  Helen's, 
and  when  he  had  been  three  days  clear  of 
the  Channel.  It  was  the  "  best  of  their 
understandings"  which  kept  the  same  un- 
important secret  from  the  Pallas  and  Ca- 
meleon  men  of  war,  who  sailed  within  a 
few  hours  of  admiral  Hardy,  with  the  out- 
ward bound  trade  to  the  West  Indies. 
Those  vessels  afterwards  fell  in  with  a 
Spanish   galleon,    worth  half  a   million 
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aterlki^ ;  but,  being  ignorant  of  any  rap- 
ture with  Spain,  they  suffered  ber  to  pro- 
ceed on  her  voyage.  Indeed,  the  earaett 
intelligence  of  a  Spanish  war  which 
reached  that  part  of  the  world,  was  brought 
to  admiral  Byron*s  fleet  by  a  packet,  whidi 
did  not  depart  from  Eojgland  before  the 
first  or  second  of  July. 

The  western  squadron,  which  ought 
always  to  be  at  sea  at  the  latter  end  of 
May,  for  want  of  being  fitted  out  in  doe 
time,  suffered  a  junction  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  force ;  the  <<  best  of  the  ministCT^s 
understanding"  then  dictated  to  admiral 
Hardy  to  keep  a  course  from  the  south- 
wardf  that  the  enemy's  fleet  might,  with- 
out the  least  shew  of  interruption,  come  ov^ 
to  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  secure  the 
British  seas  to  the'  very  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  and  cut  off  any  reinforcements 
destined  for  sir  C.  Hardy  from  PortS" 
mouth  or  the  Downs.  The  Ardent  hap* 
pened  to  be  the  only  line  of  battle  dup 
taken  by  D'Orvilliers;  many  others  had  a 
narrow  escape,  and  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate,  had  it  not  been  for  Providence, 
which  we  learn  from  the  King's  Speech, 
from  the  Address,  and  also  from  the  argu- 
ments of  many  gentlemen  over  the  way, 
will  still  be  ever  ready  at  our  command 
This  invisible  Providence  is  henceforth  to 
be  our  general,  our  admiral,  secretary  of 
state,  and  president  of  our  councils — for 
we  had  got  rid  of  all  those  generals,  admi- 
rals, and  statesmen,  with  whose  characters 
we  were  personally  acquainted,  and  looked 
up  to  with  a  rational  confidence  and  re- 
gard ;  this  Providence  is  likewise  to  be  oar 
ft)reign  ally,  the  only  ally  we  have  a  chance 
of;  in  short  Providence  must  be  here, 
there,  and  every  where :  but.  Sir,  the  mi- 
nisters are  possessed  of  that  understand- 
ing which  passeth  all  common  under- 
standing, I  mean  a  good  understanding 
with  a  venal  majority,  who  betraying  a 
most  sacred  trust,  raise  themselves  upon 
the  wreck  of  their  country,  and  basely 
make  the  natibnal  good  subservient  to 
their  private  avarice  and  ambition.  If 
such  understanding  should  prevail  to- 
night, and  the  people  shrink  from  the  true 
constitutional  means  to  redress  the  evil, 
they  will  deserve  its  fatal  consequences. 
But,  let  the  minority  of  both  Houses 
stand  forward  to  apprise  them  of  their  si- 
tuation,  by  a  proper  manifesto  and  appeal. 
Let  us  secede  in  a  body  from  these  pol- 
luted walls,  and  convene  the  several  coun- 
ties, to  take  instructions  and  collect  the 
real  sense  o!  our  constituents  at    large^ 
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during  the  Christmas  recess.  We  have 
seen  of  late  a  fewgood  omened  conversions, 
even  near  his  Majesty's  person.  And 
yet,  numbers  enough  are,  1  fear,  still  re- 
tained for  that  accursed  system  which  lost 
us  America,  and  bids  fair  to  lose  us  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland.  Have  we  not  yet 
had  enough  of  that  balcfiil  policy  intro- 
duced by  the  three  northern  oracles  of  the 
long  robe.  The  singular  loyalty  of  whose 
houses  without  doubt  recommend  them 
to  peculiar  favour.  The  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King*s-bench,  the  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland,  and  Mr.  Attorney  General. — 
"  Taxation  or  starvation,'*  with  true  la- 
conic energy,  cries  the  one  ( Mr.  Dundas). 
Let  loose  the  savage  Indians  (more  fierce 
than  the  blood  hounds  of  Columbus)  says 
another  (Mr.  Wedderbum).  And  "set 
the  negro  servants  to  butcher  their 
masters'*—"  The  Rubicon"— The  Rubi- 
con is  the  language  of  the  third  of  this 
worthy  and  amiable  triumvirate  (lord 
Mansneld).  "  We  must  go  forward 
through  proscriptions,  devastation,  and 
carnage.'^  And  this  our  modern  hero  of 
the  Rubicon,  who  must  soon  render  an 
awful  account  before  a  far  mightier  Judge 
than  himself,  instead  of  leaving  behind 
him  commentaries  on  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution of  England,  will  give  us  commen- 
taries of  his  American  campaigns,  from 
which  future  leaders,  under  a  vengeful 
commission,  may  learn  their  best  lessons 
of  barbarity,  and  improve  in  every  art  of 
increasing  human  wretchedness.  And 
yet,  Sir,  I  think  I  see  the  day  not  far  dis- 
tant, when,  in  the  words  of  their  country- 
man Macbeth,  they  shall  call  out  in  a 
woeful  concert — <«  we  but  teach  bloody 
instructions,  which,  being  taueht,  return 
to  plague  the  inventors."  The  better 
part  of  your  dependencies  abroad  are  al- 
ready gone.  One  half  of  your  dominions 
at  home  in  a  ferment,  little  short  of  open 
revolt;  the  other  half,  disunited,  dejected, 
and  desponding,  ready  to  sink  under  the 
pressure  of  gnevous  taxes;  devoured  up 
by  the  insatiate  appetite  of  so  comprehen- 
sive and  desperate  a  war ;  added  to  the 
numberless  salaries  and  perquisites  divided 
by  the  rulers  of  our  state  with  their  rave- 
nous tribe  of  hireling  partisans.  •  There  is 
one  addition  I  could  heartily  wish  to  the 
admirable  Amendment  proposed  by  the 
noble  lord,  which  might  urge  the  abolition 
of  all  superfluous  places  and  pensions,  and 
assure  the  crown  of  a  faithful  inspection 
on  our  part  into  the  public  accounts, 
while  we  dispense  the  money  of  our  con- 


stituents with  the  strictest  circumspectit>ir 
and  (economy.  Mr.Luttrell  then  addressed 
himself  to  lord  North  upon  the  subject  of 
the  navy.  He  denied  every  &ct  on  that 
head  as  stated  by  the  noble  lord,  and  bid 
him  look  over  the  dismal  catalogue  of  ac- 
cidents in  the  naval  diary  of  last  Monday. 
The  account  of  ships  foundering  at  sea, 
during  the  whole  time  of  lord  Anson, 
would  fall  short  of  one  summer's  catas- 
trophe in  these  our  days.  Had  the  ele- 
ments grown  more  violent  ?  Or  were  our' 
ships  of  a  worse  sort  ?  The  French  and 
Spaniards  have  now  in  the  proportion  of 
three  ships  to  our  two;  and  we  must 
comparatively  be  far  weaker  the  next  sea- 
son, than  at  present.  Mr.Luttrell  offered 
to  prove  in  the  House,  that,  with  a  Hst 
upon  paper  of  near  100  sail  of  the  line  of 
battle,  there  never  have  been  75  in  a  state 
of  actual  service.  He  allowed  that  81  of 
the  line  might  now  be  Sf^n  got  ready,  but 
of  a  description  far  inferior  to  the  81  left 
by  lord  Hawke,  when  he  was  succeeded  at 
the  Admiralty-board  by  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich. Mr.  Luttrell  shewed,  that  the  na- 
tion might,  for  three  millions  and  a  half 
sterling,  have  had  the  whole  navy  of  Great 
Britain,  under  lord  Sandwich  on  the  25th 
of  November,  1779,  entirely  built  from 
the  keel,  and  fitted  for  sea,  which  is  a  less 
sum  than  has  been  given  to  that  earl, 
within  the  nine  years  of  his  naval  adminis- 
tration, for  the  sole  purpose  of  preserving 
and  augmenting  the  snips  of  the  royal 
fleet.  Before  he  sat  down,  he  must  take 
notice  of  lord  North's  political  hysterics  : 
he  had  already  seen  his  laughing  fit :  and 
as  the  noble  lord  had  laid  in  hii^  claim  to 
rise  a  second  time,  the  crying  fit  would 
probably  come  next ;  which  fit  of  the  two 
shewed  the  nervous  system  to  be  most 
strongly  convulsed^  he  was  not  sufficiently 
skilled  in  anatomy  to  decide  ;  but  sure  he 
was,  that  a  whole  Atlantic  of  tears  would 
not  suffice  to  blot  out  the  stain  of  the  noble 
lord*s  administration,  from  the  annals  of 
George  3.  He  concluded  his  speech  with 
the  words  spoken  by  lord  North,  early  in 
the  day,  *•  Let  the  traitors  suffer.*' 

The  House  divided:  For  the  Amend- 
ment 134;  Aeainst  it  233.  The  original 
Address  was  then  agreed  to. 

November  26.  On  the  motion  for 
bringing  up  the  report  of  the  Address, 

Sir  Georsre  Yonge  rose,  and  entered 
fully  into  the  conduct  of  administration. 
He  charged  them  with  abandoning  our 
dominions  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
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and,  in  fact^  of  abdicating  the  govera- 
ment  of  the  diffisrent  dependencies  of  the 
erown,  by  confining  the  objects  of  the  war 
to  a.  mere  system,  of  local  defence  of  the 
seat  of  empire*  The  last  campaign  in 
America  was  not  only  a  defensive,  out  a 
disgraceful  campaign.  Instead  of  gain- 
ing a  single  foot  of  ground,  we  had  lost 
what  we  possessed  in  the  beginning  of  it. 
God  only  knew  what  was  the  fate  of  ge- 
neral Prevost!  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with 
the  grand  army,  had  called  in  all  his  dis- 
tant posts,  and  was  in  a  great  measure 
besieged  in  New  York,  or  &o  straitened  in. 
his  quarters,  as  to  be  pretty  much  in  a 
similar  situation.  We  had  lost  St.  Vin- 
cent's and  Grenada.  Jamaica  was  chiefly 
left  to  its  own  internal  defence,  and  Ire- 
land had  in  some  measure  taken  into  her 
own'  hands,  the  powers  of  government ; 
•c^  that,considermg  the  conduct  of  ad- 
mioistratioiiy  not  by  events  solely,  but 
from  the  indisputable  causes  which  pro-^ 
duced  them,  it  would  not  be  affirming  too 
much  to  say,  that  tliey  had  desert^  or 
abdicated  a  great  part  of  the  distant  de- 
pendencies and  dominions  of  the  British 
empire. — But  a  fatality  had  accompanied 
them  in  all  their  measures.  If  they  sacri- 
ficed every  other  object  to  that  of  the 
home  defence,  it  was  no  less  extraordi- 
nary when  the  means  adopted  for  pro- 
curing domestic  security  were  considered. 
Plymouth,  the  second  naval  arsenal,  and 
the  marine  key  of  the  kingdom^  had  been 
left  in  a  defenceless  condition.  He  lived 
not  very  far  distant  from  Plymouth,  and 
he  could  not  help  saying,  that  ministers 
were  mo^t  criminally  to  blame.  He  hoped 
the  subject  would  be  enquired  into,  and 
where  blame  was  imputable,  that  it  would 
be  brought  home  to  the  criminal  party. 
He  made  several  observations  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  Irish  parliament ;  who  now, 
for  the  first  time,  took  upon  them  to  dic- 
tate to  that  of  Great  Britain;  and  imputed 
this  unprecedented  confidence  to  the  mi- 
litary associations  set  on  foot  in  that  king- 
dom, which  he  attributed  to  the  criminal 
neglect  and  extraordinary  policy  of  mi- 
nisters, who  had  not  only  suffered  the 
eople  of  that  country  to  arm  themselves, 
ut  had  actually  put  arms  into  their  hands, 
declaring  their  total  inability  to  give  the 
Irish  any  species  of  military  protection. 
He  pointed  to  the  alarming  consequences 
which  flowed  from  this  measure ;  no  other 

Eroof  need  be  adduced  than  that  tlie  par- 
ament  of  Ireland,  which,  even  so  late  as 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  sessioPi  would 
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have  been  contented  with  soiae  few  indul- 
gences, now  peremptorily  insisted  on  a 
fi-ee  trade  in  the  most  unlimited  sense, 
disclaimed  a{l  political  connection  with 
this  country,  and  set  the  British  ledsla- 
ture  at  denance.  He  concluded  with  ad- 
verting to  the  melancholy  state  of  every 
thing  within  and  without,  particularly  our 
growing  debts  and  decreasing  revenue; 
and  contended,  that  as  it  was  the  duty  of 
parliament  to  enquire  into  tlie  causes  of 
national  calamity,  so  it  was  the  peculiar 
business  of  that  House  to  keep  a  watchfiil 
eye  upon,  «nd  exercise  the  constitutional 
contrpul  vested  in  them  over  the  expen« 
diture  of  the  public  money. 

Lord  Shuldham  s^oke  to  the  state  of 
Plymouth  at  the  time  of  the  alarm.  Tha:* 
was  certainly  plenty  of  powder  in  ths 
arsenal ;  there  were  200  barrels,  and  also 
a  sufficient  quantitv  of  ball. j  He  could 
not  say,  indeed,  that  there  was  a  suffi- 
ciency of  small  stores ;  if  there  was  not 
the  necessary  quantity  in  the  garrison,  k 
was  owing  alone  to  tlie  commanders* 
They  might  have  had  what  they  wanted^ 
by  making  apulication  to  the  store-k^per, 
or  to  him.  He  could  have  supplied  them 
from  the  ships;  and,  because  there  were 
no  demands  made,  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  all  kinds  of  stores  were  in  plentj. 
As  to  an  attack  upon  Plymouth,  he  looked 
upon  it  to  have  been  impracticable,  nor 
could  the  enemy  have  reduced  the  dock- 
yard by  entering  the  Hamoaze  ;  he  did  n<A 
think  it  post»ihle  to  reduqe  the  dock-yard 
by  water.  The  channel  was  so  intricate, 
and  the  whole  of  the  course  so  dangeroi:^ 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  enemy  could 
have  entered  the .  harbour.  At  the  same 
time,  though  there  were  not  men  in  the 
garrison  to  work  the  guns,  he  had  tak^ 
from  the  ships  500  sailors,  and  manned 
them.  He  could  now  say,  that,  from  the 
exertions  tliat  had  been  used  fi)r  these  two 
or  three  months  past,  the  harbour,  dock- 
yard, and  garrison  of  Plymouth  was  ioi- 
pregnable  to  the  whole  naval  force  of 
Bourbon. 

Mr.  Herbert  gave  a  very  expressive 
contradiction  to  the  noble  lord's  picture  of 
the  state  of  Plymouth.  He  said,  that  ia 
the  course  of  his  duty,  he  was  called  to 
several  parts  of  the  garrison,  and  he  de- 
clared, that  there  were  neither  men  capa- 
ble of  standing  to  the  guns,  nor  rammers, 
sponges,  or  other  im^ements  for  firing 
them.  Who  was  to  apply  for  them  ?  Vas 
it  not  the  commander^s  business  to  look 
into  the  state  of  the  equipments  ?  Had  the 
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enoray  attempted  to  come  into  the  harbour 
on*  the  Monday,  he  would  pledge  hm  ho^ 
nour  to  the  House^  that  not  one  gun  could 
have  been  (ircd  against  them,  instead  of 
his  regiment  having  acquired  the  exerciae 
of  the  great  guns,  they  had  been  employed 
the  whole  summer  in  repairing  the  lines, 
and  on  other  duties  whicli  the  miners 
could  have  executed  with  much  more 
propriety. 

Mr.  Minchin  confirmed  every  thing 
which  had  been  asserted  by  the  last  hon. 
member ;  and  aaid,  there  was  not  a  man, 
either  professional  or  private,  who  was  not 
persuaded,  had  the  enemy  attempted  a 
landing  on  their  first  appearance,  tnat  the 
place  must  havesurrenaered  without  firing 
a  gun. 

Sir  Charles  Frederick  declared,  that  in 
the  island  of  St.  Nicholas,  there  were  at 
least  seventy  rounds  of  powd^er;  and  as  to 
small  stores,  a  carpenter  could  have  pre- 
pared them  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Sir  P.  «/.  Gierke  made  some  very  in- 
genious remarks  on  the  conduct  of  admi- 
nistration during  the  summer  recess.  Al- 
most all  his  constituents  were  for  taking 
refuge  in  his  dwelling-house.  He  said, 
he  would  prove  that  a  quantity  of  wheel- 
barrows had  been  sent,  over  land,  to  Ply- 
mouth, three  weeks  after  the  danger  had 
occurred,  and]the  price  of  the  carnage  was 
greater  than  woula  have  been  the  expence 
of  making  the  wheel-barrows  on  the  spot. 
He  spoke  likewise  of  tlie  disgraces  of  the 
last  summer  in  the  Channel,  which  had 
been  for  almost  two  months  in  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  enemy ;  nay,  so 
much  so,  that  when  the  Impressed  seamen 
or  volunteers  were  to  be  removed  from 
one  port  to  another,  they  were  conveyed 
in  waggons ;  and,  he  presumed,  to  prevent 
them  firom  deserting,  had  a  military  ^uard 
placed  over  them,  like  so  many  ^lons. 
Was  such  ignominious  treatment  as  this 
the  proper  means,  of  inspiring  our  sailors 
with  courage  and  a  love  of  that  country 
which  had  thus  disgraced  them  in  the 
eyes  of  their  fellow  subject^,  and  hel4 
tnena  out  a  public  spectacle,  as  if  they 
had  been  felons,  removing  and  guarded, 
lest  by  escaping,  they  should  be  able  to 
elude  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes  ? 

Earl  Nugent  said,  he  wished  to  put  gen- 
tlemen right  with  respect  to  Ireland. 
The  meanmg  of  this  resolution  respecting 
a  free  trade,  did  not  mean  an  unrestr^ned 
trade  in  every  particular.  There  were 
many  instances  in  wl^ch  a  perfect  unre- 
itrained  trade  would  be  disadvantageous, 
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if  not  ruinous,  to  IreUind.  He  wished  to 
give  no  advantage  to  Ireland  that  would 
be  injurious  to  Britain.  He  threw  back 
the  refleption  sent  him  by  the  hon.  barbnet 
who  opened  the  conversation ;  and  said,  if 
he  had  not  refused  what  had  been  asked 
last  year,  bo  much  would  not  be  rejected 
this.  His  lordship  further  added,  that  the 
assertions  contained  in  a  pamphlet  lately 
published,  had  been  fully  verified  in  the 
conduct  of  some  gentlemen,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  what  Ml  from  the  hon.  baronet; 
for  he  had  distinguished  himself  very 
warmly  in  opposing  the  granting  any  relief 
to  Ireland,  m  which  he  had  proved,  witji 
the  assistance  of  his  friends,  rather  unfor- 
tunately too  successful ;  yet  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman now  comes  forward,  and  imputes  it 
as  a  crime  to  ministers,  that  the  success  of 
that  opposition  has  been  the  cause  of  that 
spirit  of  resistance  which  he  now  complains 
off  9nd  the  increased  and  unreasonable 
demands  of  Ireland*  * 

Mr.  T.Tcfwnshend  took  occasion  fro^i 
some  suggestions  of  the  noble  lord,  to 
shew  his  indignation  at  the  false  and  libel- 
lous assertions  made  by  a  wretched  writer 
fn  th^  pay  of  administration,  in  one  of  the 
pamphlets  published  under  their  authoritv^ 
aad  which  the  author  had  had  the  confi- 
dence to  send  to  bis  bouse.  He  could  not 
help  saying  that  while  government  pro- 
t^ctedsuchinfamousbireliogs,  to  propagate, 
the  most  potorious  falshoods  against  the' 
most  respectably  pbaracters,  they  pros^ 
cuted,  in  a  most  virulent  manner,  a  poor 
and  miserable  printer  for  an  insignificaQt 
and  unmeaning  hand«bill.  Nothing  more 
clearly  pointed  out  the  complexion  of  thone 
who  employed  these  hireling  assassins  than 
the  encouragement  which  they  met  with, 
and  the  impunity  wiUi  which  they  were 
permitted  to  revile  the  present  constitution* 
Doctrines  directly  Unpeachins  the  new 
establishment,  formed  at  the  Kevolution, 
were  dail^  published,  and  the  authors  paid 
and  pensioned  for  theu*  perfidy,  and  he 
might  add,  treasonable  positions  which, 
in  their  ultimate  tendency,  went  to  sap 
the  foundation  of  that  system  of  govern* 
ment  by  which  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
caUed  upon  to  rule  over  a  frea  pei^ue,  and 
of  course  led  the  way  to  the  subsequent 
ex^tation  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Ha* 
nover  to  tlie  throne  of  these  kingdoms. 

Lord  Beaubhamp  rose  to  reply  to  several 
expressions  which  had  fallen  from  sir 
George  Yoage.  He  contotided  that  thtt 
passage  in  the  speech  relative  to  Ireland 
was   perfisctly  deacriptivo  of  tboir  loof 
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known  and  approved  conduct  and  cha- 
racter. They  were  a  loyal,  faithful,  gene- 
rous, hlgli  spirited,  and  brave  people ;  they 
had  a  proper  sense  of  the  oppressions  they 
laboured  under ;  but  there  was  one  other 
part  of  their  character  for  which  the^ 
were  no  less  conspicuous,  that  was  their 
patience  and  endurance ;  for  tlieir  provo- 
cations and  resentments  were  smothered 
in  their  reverence  and  auction  for  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  their  unaltera- 
ble attachment  to  its  government.  The 
imputation  thrown  on  them  by  the  hon. 
baronet,  of  revolt,  or  an  intention  of  rebel- 
lion, was'  unfounded.  Where  was  the 
proof?  Was  it  the  rising  of  a  Dublin  mob 
or  a  liberty  riabble  that  was  to  answer  in 
the  place  of  every  other  species  of  evi- 
dence ?  When  the  hon.  baronet  laid  so 
great  a  stress  upon  the  circumstance  of  a 
few  banditti  breaking  into  the  courts  of 
law  in  search  of  a  member  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  obnoxious  to  them,  and 
stopping  one  or  two  others,  did  he  mean  to 
ju&ti^  tnat  general  imputation  of  revolt, 
sedition,  and  rebellion,  by  that  act  alone  ? 
Why,  since  the  hon.  baronet  recollected 
those  circumstances  so  distinctly,  how 
came  he  totally  to  forget  the  conduct  of 
the  magistrates  of  Dublm,  the  manner  this 
riot  was  taken  up  bj  the  House  'of  Com- 
*  mons,  and  their  spirited  resolutions  in  con- 
sequence thereof?  The  noble  lord  said,  he 
knew  from  the  most  unquestionable  audio- 
rtty,  that  the  internal  police  of  Ireland 
jras  never  so  wisely  or  effectuidly  con- 
cocted since  the  Revolution  as  since  the 
associations  were  formed.  If  necessary, 
he  could  bring  officers  of  rank  and  expe- 
rienee  to  the  bar,  who  ware  ready  to  affirm 
that  they  never  remembered  that  country 
in  so  perfect  a  state  of  tranquillity,  fewer 
riots,  less  outrage,  or  a  better  regulated 
police.  His  loroBhip  denied  that  the  asso- 
ciations had  originated  in  faction,  or  that 
faction  had  influenced  the  vote  of  the  Irish 
parliament  The  first  was  the  consequence 
of  self  defence,  if  not  suggested,  at  least 
approved  of  by  government  here ;  and  as 
to  the  demand  of  a  free  trade,  inserted  in 
the  Irish  address,  it  was  the  determined 
and  unanimous  voice  of  the  people,  con- 
veyed to  their  representatives,  and  through 
them  transmitted  to  their  sovereign. 
Courtiers,  placemen,  officers  civil  and 
military,  every  denomination  of  party,  and 
the  trading  and  landed  interest,  all  con- 
curred in  one  opinion  out  of  the  House. 
This  produced  unanimity  in  the  House  ; 
and  it  was  idle,  to  ascribe  it  to  this  or  that 


lord,  to  this  or  that  par^.  It  was  the 
universal  sense  of  the  people  at  large, 
whether  collectively  orconstituently  tano, 
and  not  that  of  faction,  party  intrigues,  per- 
sonal views,  or  local  interests. 

After  some  further  conversadcm,  the 
report  of  the  Address  was  brought  up  and 
agreed  to. 

Debaie  in  the  Lords  on  the  Earl  tf 
Sheltmm^s  Motion  of  Censure  against 
Ministers  for  their  Conduct  towar£  Ire- 
land.*2  December  1.  The  order  of  the 
day  being  read, 

^  **  The  parliament  of  Ireland  met  on  the 
19th  of  October,  and  soon  shewed  that  they  bad 
received  a  portion  of  the  general  spirit  of  Ae 
niilioD.  They  deelared  io  tbetr addresses  to  the 
throne,  that  nothiog  less  than  a  free  and  asli- 
mited  trade  conld  save  that  coiuitry  from  rois. 
The  addr«*88es  were  carried  op  with  great  pa- 
rade amidst  the  acclamatioos  of  the  people. 
The  duke  of  Letnster,  who  commandied  the 
Dublin  volunteers,  escorted  the  Speaker  io  per^ 
900  open  that  occasion;  whibttbe  streets  wera 
lined  on  both  sides,  from  the  parliament- boose 
to  the  castle,  by  that  corps,  drawn  ep  in  their 
arms  and  uniforms.  That  noblemao  had  sho 
moved  for  the  thanks  of  the  Lords  to  the  vslin« 
teer  corps  throughont  the  kingdom,  which  was 
carried  with  only  one  diaseotiDg  voice. 

**  The  asBociatioDS  and  people  at  large,  fal 
of  anger  and  jealousy,  manifested  strong  ap- 
prehensions of  political  dnpKdty  on  this  side  of 
the  water ;  and,  perhaps,  did  not  plaoe  a  per* 
feet  Confidence  in  the  steadiness  or  peraeveraaea 
of  their  own  parliament  Th^  were  sliaid^ 
that  they  would  be  amused  by  uir  snd  empty 
promises,  until  they  bad  resigned  their  power 
ak>ng  with  the  national  purse,  by  granting  the 
supplies  for  the  two  following  years,  aeoordiag 
to  tne  customary  mode  in  that  coontry  ;  wbea 
being  no  longer  necessary  to  gOveromeot,  a 
sudden  prorogation  would  pnt  an  end  to  all 
hope  of,  at  least,  amicable  redress,  for  the  pre- 
sent. Under  tlus  apprehensioa,  a  abort  money 
bill,  for  six  months  only,  by  which  oaeans  par- 
liament wouM  still  contbue  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  government,  became  the  general  cry 
of  the  nation. 

**  Aa  this  innovation  upon  established  form 
and  method,  was  strongly  opposed,  particolafly 
by  the  court  party,  the  Dabiin  mob  tbongbt  it 
neceesary  to  shew  their  seal  in  the  puUe 
cause ;  they  were  accordingly  gnilty  of  great 
and  violent  outrages,  as  wellln  their  eodeavoms 
to  enforce  the  measure,  as  in  their  ponisbmeat 
of  the  refiiuUory.  Although  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment used  proper  measures  to  express  their  re- 
sentment, and  to  maintain  their  dignity  upon 
this  occaaion ;  yet  many  of  tbemsdves  bemg 
ineHned  to  a  vigorous  proceeding,  and.  the  rest 
borne  down  by  a  cry  almost  univeraal  in  theaa- 
tioo,  the  representatives  foond  it  at  length  ae- 
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The  Earl  of  ShMwme  rose,  and  apolo- 
logized  to  the  House  for  not  giving  some 
intimation  of  the  purport  of  bis  motion  at 
4he  time  he  cave  an  intimation  of  his  in- 
tention to  make  it ;  but  assured  their  lord- 
ahips  that  it  was  but  that  very  day  he  had 
made  bis  option  out  ^  two  subjects ;  that 
of  the  island  of  Jamaica  or  Ireland.  They 
alternately  pressed  themselves  with  equal 
force  upon  his  mind,  and  the  choice  he 
had  made  was  only  on  this  idea,  that  the 
affiurs  of  Ireland  called  loudly  for  imme- 
diate relief,  while  the  state  of  Jamaica,  be 
it  ever  so  alarming  and  critical,  could  re- 
ceive little  advantage  from  any  determina- 
tion come  to  in  that  House  respecting  it ; 
for  either  the  fatal  blow  was  already  given, 
or,  if  intended,  would  be  given  beA>re  any 
assistance  could  reach  that  island.  His 
lordship  then  moved,  *^  that  the  Address 
of  that  House,  which  passed  unanimously 
on  the  11th  of  May  last,  recommending 
to  his  Majestv's  most  serious  consideration 
the  distressed  state  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, [p.  635]  and  liicewise  the  motion  to 
address  his  Majesty  which  he  took  tlie 
liberty  to  trouble  their  lordships  with  on 
the  2nd  of  June,  re-stating  the  necessity 
of  giving  speedy  and  effectual  relief  to 
Ireland,  [p.  66S]  might  be  read ;"  which 
last,  his  lordship  observed,  had  been  ne- 
gatived by  a  considerable  majority,  no  less 
than  by  61  to  32.  These  documents  being 
read  at  the  table,  his  lordship  proceeded 
to  explain  the  grounds  of  nis  intended 
motion,  which  would,  if  carried,  amount 
to  a  vote  of  censure  upon  ministers. 

He  reminded  the  House,  that  the  Ad- 
dress first  read,  which  passed  nem,  diss,  wa^ 
made  by  the  noble  marquis,  not  in  the 
terms  in  which  it  appeared  upon  their 
lordships'  Journals,  but  contained  a  re- 
commendation for  giving  relief  to  Ireland, 
and  an  implied  censure  on  ministers  fbr 
n^lecting  the  immediate  concerns  of  the 
sister  kingdom,  and  the  union  and  prospe- 
rity of  both  kingdoms.  The  noble  earl 
then  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  counsels 
(earl  Gower)  proposed  an  amendment, 
which,  though  it  did  not  meet  the  ideas  of 
many  noble  lords  on  the  side  of  the  House  he 
sat,  be  was  disposed  to  accept  of;  because 
if  the  whole  address  had  been  insisted  upon 
by  the  noble  marquis  of  Rockingham,  its 

eessary  to  omnply ,  snd  the  short  money  bill  was 
accon6iif(ly  passed  on  that  side.  A  nscesiity 
equally  oonvincipg,  secured  the  passage  of  that 
humiliatiDg  and  mortifyiDg  act  in  JEaglafid." 
Aanoal  Register. 


being  negatived,  would,  in  his  opinion,  at , 
that  time  have  been  productive  of  disagree- 
able, perhaps  of  fatal  consequences.  He 
thought  it  better,  in  a  choice  ij^  evils,  to 
accept  of  that  from  which  some  advantage 
nsight  be  drawn,  than  adhere  to  a  motion 
rigorouslv,  which,  if  refused  by  a  majority 
of  their  lordships,  might  irritate  Ireland, 
and  spread  discontents  and  provoke  resent- 
ments in  the  breasts  of  men  nearly  verginff 
to  despair,  under  a  load  of  accumulated 
distresses  within,  and  what  they  deemed  the 
inost  gross  injustice  and  unfeeling  oppres- 
sion nrom  without. 

On  this  idea,  and  this  only,  he  closed 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  the  noble 
earl,  though  at  the  time  he  thought  it  did 
not  reach  the  true  grievance,  ^nich  was 
the  shameful  conduct  of  ministers  in  neg- 
lecting, or  rather  abdicating  the  afi^rs  and 
even  the  government  of  that  kingdom* 
What  he  said  on  that  occasion  had  been 
grossly  misrepresented  in  the  newspaper, 
and  ^ve  rise  to  a  great  many  ill-founded 
severities  and  misrepresentations  of  his 
conduct  in  his  native  country.  He  had 
even  received  several  scurrilous  letters 
from  anonymous  persons,  and  reprehen* 
sions  from  his  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
St.  George's  Channel ;  but  as  he  was  con* 
scious  that  sentiments  had  been  imputed 
to  him  in  print,  which  never  entered  into  his 
imagination,  and  that  his  motive  for  ap- 
proving the  Amendment  was  merely  to 
give  hopes  to  Ireland,  that  after  tlie  una- 
nimous concurrence  of  that  House  and  his 
Majesty,  indeed  of  every  branch  of  the 
legislature,  a  similar  motion  to  the  amend- 
ed one  having  passed  the  other  House  the 
same  day,  he  toought  more  for  the  benefit, 
happiness,  and  the  preserving  the  goodwill 
and  afiection  which  that  country  had  ever 
entertained  for  this;  and  that  Ireland  re* 
lying  on  so  solemn  and  sacred  a  sanction 
as  he  had  described,  would  be  persuaded 
that  the  day  of  national  salvation  could 
not  be  very  far  distant. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  judiciously 
pressed  by  the  noble  marquis,  and  several 
other  noble  lords  on*  the  same  side  of  the 
House,  that  when  they  consented  to  per^ 
mit  the  original  motion  to  be  altered,  and 
qualified  in  the  manner  now  described,  the 
true  purport  of  the  Address,  which  was 
immediate  and  effectual  relief,  should  be 
answered :  it  was  his  opinion  likewise  then» 
as  it  was  still ;  and  from  that  day  a  new 
sera  commenced  in  the  affidrs  of  Ireland. 
The  word  of  parliament  was  pledged,  but 
was  no  soooer  pledged  than  it  was  violated 
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Sminittera.  Three  week«  howerer 
ipsed)  without  a  tingle  step  having  been 
taken ;  and  it  was  upon  this  shameful  con- 
teippt  of  the  recommendation  of  parlia- 
ment,  and  the  breach  of  the  assurances 
given  by  his  Majestj's  ministers,  that  he 
moved  the  address  of  that  day,  which  had 
been  now  read  at  the  table,  for  continuing 
the  session  of  parliament  and  convening 
th^  parliament  of  Ireland,  that  t^ir  unitea 
wisaom  might  eflfbct  what  administration 
Were  incapable  or  unwilling  even  to 
attempt. 

Such  being  the  conduct  of  ministers; 
the  next  object  of  their  lordships*  consi- 
deration was,  what  where  the  conse- 
quences which  that  conduct  drew  afler 
ft?  Exactly  what  every  thinking  man 
must  have  clearly  foreseen.  Ireland  dis- 
claimed any  connection  with  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  she  instantly  put  herself  into  a  con- 
dition of  defence  against  her  foreign  ene- 
mies ;  oppressed  at  one  time  by  England^ 
Imd  at  len^h  reduced  to  a  state  of  cala* 
mity  and  distress,  experienced  by  no  other 
country  that  ever  existed,  unless  visited 
.  by  war  or  famine ;  and  perceiving  that  all 
prospect  of  justice  or  relief  was  in  a  man- 
ner closed,  and  that  she  must  perish  or 
trork  out  her  own  salvation,  she  united  as 
one  man  to  rescue  herself  from  that  ap- 
proaching destruction,  which  seemed  to 
await  her.  The  people  instantly  armed 
themselves,  and  the  numbers  armed  soon 
Increased  to  upwards  of  40,000  men,  and 
were  daily  augmenting.  This  most  formi- 
dable body  was  not  composed  of  merce- 
naries, who  had  little  or  no  intereit  in  the 
issue,  but  of  the  nobih'ty,  gentry,  merchants, 
citizens,  and  respectable  yeomanry :  men 
able  and  willing  to  devote  their  time,  and 
part  of  their  property  to  the  security  of 
their  country.  The  government  had  been 
abdicated,  and  the  people  resumed  the 
powers  vested  in  it ;  and  in  so  doing  were 
fully  authorised  by  every  principle  of  the 
constitution,  and  every  motive  of  self- 
preservation;  and  whenever  they  should 
again  delegate  this  inherent  power,  they 
firmly  and  wisely  determined  to  have  it 
placed  upon  so  large  and  liberal  a  basis, 
that  they  should  not  be  liable  to  suffer 
under  the  same  oppressions  in  time  to  come, 
nor  feel  the  iktal  effects  and  complicat- 
ed evils  of  mal-administration,  of  cala- 
mity without  hopes  of  redress,  or  of  iron- 
lianded  power  without  protection. 

To  prove  that  these  were  the  declared 
and  real  sentiments  of  the  whole  Irish  na- 
tioD,  he  should  not  dwell  upon  this  or  that 


particular  circumstance ;  upon  the  resolB- 
tions  of  county  and  town  meetings,  upon 
Uie  language  of  the  Associations,*  apoo 
toe  general  prevalent  unn't  ofalldescri^ 
tions  of  men,  of  all  religions :  matters  of 
this  kind,  however  true  or  tnanifest,  vere 
subject  to  or  might  admit  of  controveny. 
He  would  solely  oonline  himself  to  a  pti- 
sage  contained  in  a  state  paper ;  he  mcsnt 
the  Address  of  both  Houses  of  the  Irish 


*  Lord  Sheffield,  in  his  *<  ObserfttioM  si 
<<  the  present  State  of  Irefaad,'*  poUiftbed  in 
1785,  givef  the  following  account  of  these  ex- 
traordioary  Associatioos  :  **  It  i«  Deoetstrj  to 
notice  a  ulienomenon  which  now  began  to  ap- 
pear. The  like  never  has  been  obser? ed  in  toy 
eoantry,  at  least  where  there  was  an  estabhsbM 
government.  To  describe  it  strictly,  it  mtj  bt 
called  an  army,  aoauthorised  by  the  laws,  tad 
uocontrolled  by  the  goverameot  of  the  < 


Xry  ;.  but  it  waa  generally  known  by  tlie  ssom 
ot  Volunteers  of  Ireland.  Their  iastitmioa 
bore  some  semblance  of  a  conoeciioD  with  die 
execnti?e  power.  Arms  belongkiff  to  the  stale, 
and  stored  nmler  the  care  of  the  lieutenants  of 
counties,  were  delivered  to  them,  upoo  the 
alarm  of  forei^in  invasion.  So  far  they  seencd 
to  be  oooDtenanced  by  gnvemmeat,  but  is  a 
short  time  they  caused  no  little  jealoosj  sad 
uneasi  nets.  The  arms  issued  from  tbe  {mUio 
stores  were  insufficient  to  sopply  tbe  raptJ  is- 
crease  of  the  volunteers.  The  rest  were  pro- 
cured'by  themselves,  and  the  necessary  aceoo- 
treroents,  with  a  considerable  number  of  field- 
pieces.  It  answered  tbe  purpose  of  oppositisi 
in  both  countries  to  speak  highly  of  them,  ted 
the  supporters  of  government  in  both  coaotiiM 
mentioned  them  with  civility.  The  woodcHil 
efforts  of  England  in  America  were  somchoir 
wasted  to  no  purpose  of  decision.  AmefieaB 
success  inflamed  grievances  which  bad  bcefl 
long  felt  in  Ireland.  Ireland  in  trutli  bad  in- 
finitely more  cause  for  complaint,  and  had  been 
infinitely  more  oppressed  thau  America;  the 
latter  had  never  submitted  to  half  tbe  bortful 
restrictions  in  which  the  other  had  for  HMsy 
years  quietly  acqniesced.  But  now,  pedtisVt 
remonstrances,  popular  resolves,  and  parlis- 
meotary  addresses  were  vigorously  urged,  asd 
in  about  four  years  Ireland  was  happily  reJitied 
from  many  commercial  restraints,  which  sbonld 
have  been  removed  long  before,  and  gained  m- 
veral  other  points  which  she  thought  esaeotial 
to  her  welfare.  The  volunteers  preserriog  s 
degree  of  reserve  and  decency,  kept  at  soe^ 
tain  distance,  but  were  never  entn^ly  4Ut  sf 
sight  Tbey  had  been  serrictable  in  SDfpsrt* 
irtg  the  dvil  magistrate ;  fewer  casdss,  boM^ 
or  iAds,  were  kept  by  forcible  pofseisinn;  she- 
riffs were  enabled  to  do  their  duty  ;  fewer  rspes 
and  other  enormities  were  committed  than 
usual ;  and  here,  if  the  volunteers  bad  stopped, 
and  we  had  seen  no  more  of  them  after  the  » 
tablisbment  of  peace,  their  page  in  hisUvj 
would  have  been  fair  and  res^ecuUe*^^ 
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parliament,  declaring  that  nothing  but 
granting  the  kingdom  **  a  free  trade" 
could  save  it  from  eertam  ruin.  -  Here 
was  the  united  voice  of  the  country,  con-> 
Tcjed  through  its  proper  constitutional 
organs,  both  Houses  of  Parliament^  to  hid 
Majesty,'  against  which  there  was  but  one 
dissenting  voice  in  the  Houses,  and  tiot  a 
second,  he  believed,  in  the  whole  king- 
dom. Church  of  England  men  'and  Ro-* 
man  Catholics,  dissenters  and  sectaries  of 
all  denominations ;  Whigs  and  Tories,  if 
any  such  were  to  be  found  in  Ireland; 
placemen,  pensioners^  and  country  gen- 
tlemen ;  Englishmen  by  birth ;  in  short, 
every  man  in  and  out  of  the  House,  ex- 
cept the  single  instance  mentioned,  had 
all  united  in  a  single  opinion,  that  nothing 
would  relieve  the  country  short  of  a  free 
trade* 

A  noble  lord  lately  appointed  to  a  high 
Confidential  office  (Hillsborough)  had  en- 
deavoured to  find  out  a  meaning  for  the 
people  of  that  country,  which  they  did  not 
know  themselves  how  to  express^     The 
noble  lord's  country  was  certainly  much 
obliged  to  him.     Said  the  noble  lord,  the 
last  night,  he  had  conversed  with  several 
leading  men  in  that  kingdom;  but  not 
one  of  them  could  define  what  he  meant 
by  a  free  trade ;  but  that  the  noble  lord 
himself  had  discovered  it.    Free  trade, 
said  the  noble  lord,  means  an  equal  trade. 
He  wished  to  recommend  to  the  noble 
lord  to  be  more  cautious  in  putting  in- 
terpretations on  the  plain  and  unambigu- 
ous expressions  of  other  men.     A   ^ee 
trade,  he  was  well  persuaded,  by  no  means 
imported  an  equal,  trade.    He  had  many 
public  and  private  reiisdns  to  think  so ;  a 
free  trade  imported,   in  his  opinion,  an 
unrestrained  trade  to  every  part  of  the 
world,  independent  of  the  controul,  regu- 
lation, or  interference  of  the  British  legis- 
lature.    It  was  not  a  speculative  proposi- 
tion confined  to  theory  or  mere  matter  of 
argument :  the  people  of  Ireland  had  ex- 
plained the  context,  if  any  ambiguity  called 
for  such  an  explanation ;  he  had  received 
accounts  from  Ireland,  that  a  trade  was 
opened  between  the  northern  part  of  Ire- 
land, and  North  America,  with  the  privity 
of  Congress,    and  indemnification  from 
capture  by  our  enemies.;  that  provision 
-  ships  had  sailed  to  the  same  place :  nay 
more,  that  Dr.  Franklin,  the  American 
minister  at  Paris,  had  been  furnished  with 
full  power  to  treat  with  Ireland  upon  re- 
gulations of  commerce,  and  mutual  inte- 
rest and  support ;  and  tiiat  whether  or  not 


any  such  treaty  should  take  place,  the 
mutual  interests  of  both  countries,  Uieir 
very  near  dffinity  in  blood,  and  their  esta- 
bliimed  intercourse,  cemented  farmer  by 
the  general  advantages  arising  ^m  an 
open  and  unrestrained  trade  between 
them,  would  necessarily  perfect  what  had 
already  actually  begun. 

Such,  then,  being  the  temper  and  dis- 
position -of  Ireland  now,  compared  with 
what  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  last  session, 
he  should  take  up  very  little  of  their 
lordships'  time,  in  stating  the  true  groundi 
of  his  motion.^  At  the  time  the  noble  mar- 
quis moved  the  first  address,  Ireland  would 
have  been  contented  with  little,  in  expec- 
tation of  obtaining  more  at  another  oppor* 
tunity,  when  it  would  come  with  the  ap» 
pearance  of  generosity  and  afiection,  and 
not  as  if  extorted,  when  this  country  was 
labouring  under  a  variety  of  distresses 
and  embarrassments;  whereas  now,  most 
probably,  they  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
any  thing  short  of  trade,  totaUy  indepen- 
dent and  free. 

The  noble  lord  to  whom  he  had  lately 
alluded  relative  to  the  meaning  he  affixed 
to  the  expression  in  the  Address  of  the 
Irish  pariiament,  had  not  only  explained 
the  words,  i)ut  stood  forth  as  the  respon- 
sible minister  on  the  loccasion.  He  did 
not  pretend  to  say  how  far  Ireland  would 
be  inclined  to  trust  his  lordship's  word. 
The  noble  lord  ought  to  proceed  very 
cautiously  indeed,  lest  he  should  prove  as 
unfortunate  in  his  administration  of  the 
affiiirs  of  Ireland,  as  he  was  in  those  of 
America.  He  had  delivered  the  colonies 
into  his  lordship's  hands,  peaceable,  loyal, 
obedient,  and  affectionate:  his  lordship, 
had,  by  a  series  of  mistaken,  improvident, 
oppressive  and  irritating  measures,  sown 
the  seeds  of  revolt,  and  the  present  rebel- 
lion, with  all  their  mischievous  conse- 
quences. 

The  noble  lord's  appointment  carried 
with  it  a  most  inauspicious  aspect.  The 
noble  lord  now  held  himself  forth  as  re- 
sponsible to  both  kingdoms,  as  he  had 
done  once  before  to  Great  Britain  and 
America.  He  assured  Great  Britain, 
that  America  would  agree  to  the  revenue 
laws,  passed  before  his  entrance  into 
oftce.  and  if  they  refused,  that  they 
would  and  must  be  compelled  to  a  sub- 
mission. He  assured  America,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  aH  taxes,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  revenue,  would  be  modified  s6 
as  not  to  be  founded  in  taxation,  or  have 
any  other  object  in  view  but  conottierdd 
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reguladon;  Md  thai  no  otber.Iaws,  for 
the  purpoM  of  raiiiog  a  reremie,  would 
be  passed  by  the  Britiah  legislature.  He 
never  meant  to  make  those  promises  good, 
or  fiuled  ia  the  attempL  He  now  assures 
Creat  Britain,  that  Irelandy  bv  a  free 
trade,  means  an  equal  trade,  and  on  this 
ground  standi  forth  responsible  for  the 
event  of  his  own  measures. 

After  slating  the  misconduct,  inciqpa- 
ci^,  and  shameful  inattention  of  ministers 
to  theaffiurs  of  Ireland,  by  which  we  were 
driven  to  the  melancholy  terms  of  submit- 
ting to  whatever  Ireland  might  think  pro- 
per to  dictate,  or  to  the  loss  of  Ireland,  as 
well  as  America ;  his  lordship  proceeded 
to  point  out  several  existing  grievances  in 
that  country,  as  well  arising  from  its  par- 
ticular conftitution,  as  interior  govern- 
ment. He  observed  that  there  was  one 
gross  defect  in  the  former,  he  meant  the 
CEOwn  being  invested  with  or  arrogating 
to  itself,  the  disposal  of  the  hereditary  re- 
venue, which  amounted  to  full  two-thirds 
"of  the  whole  monies  raised  upon  the  peo- 
die.  This  could  be  disposed  of  at  the 
.  King's  pleasure,  or  its  produce  in  part  be 
anticipated  by  royal  grants,  called  the 
King's  letters.  Such  a  general  grant, 
he  allowed,  wais  not  to  be  supposed  or 
feared ;  but  so  long  as  the  claim  was  con- 
tended for,  it  must  continue  a  dangerous 
claim ;  because  it  invested  the  whole  pro- 
duce in  the  King,  and  with  it  consequently 
the  power  of  the  sword.  It  had,  however, 
this  immediate  effect,  that  the  ministers 
were  at  all  times  at  liberty  to  give  pen- 
sions, and  create  places ;  and  the  salaries 
and  sums  granted  or  annexed  to  them, 
being  charged  upon  Uie  hereditary  reve- 
nue, it  in  fact  amounted  to  a  power  to 
tax ;  because  if  that  revenue  fell  short, 
other  taxes  must  be  laid  on  the  people, 
and  other  burdens  incurred,  in  order  to 
make  good  those  eventual  deficiencies. 
This  power,  and  the  use  made  of  it,  was  a 
source  of  endless  mischief  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  in  its  consequences  to  the 
people  of  England;  because  it  affo.rded 
ministers  on  both  sides  the  water,  the 
means  of  corruption,  and  of  rewarding 
those  who  supported  them  in  their  views 
and  gave  a  sanction  to  theic  measures.  It 
was  doubly  mischievous  to  Ireland;  for 
while  it  impoverished  the  people  there,  it 
at  the  same  time  furnished  the  means  of 
future  oppression,  and  repeated  public 
lapine. 

He  spoke  of  the  deplorable  state  of  that 
kouatryi  respecting  religioni  and  iM  mi- 


nistry. Ho  said,  that  the  dei^g^  there^ 
were  the  best  provided  for  of  an^  m  Chrii- 
tendonif  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the 
country,  and  did  least  for  what  they  re- 
ceived. He  spoke  in  the  hearing  of  soiii& 
noble  lords  who  had  been  there,  and  had 
traversed  the  counti^,  and  appealed  to 
them,  if  for  one  parish  church  standmi, 
there  were  not  five  in  ruins ;  and  whether, 
upon  an  average,  one  fourth  of  tli<a  people 
were  properly  attended.  He  spoke  very 
handsomelv  of  the  present  primate  of  that 
kingdom  (Dr.  Robinson)  and  a  certain 
worthy  prelate,  brother  to  a  noble  lord,  t 
member  of  that  House  (the  bishop  of 
Derry,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Bristol)  who 
both  had  set  an  example  worthy  imitation ; 
but  to  come  at  the  root  of  the  grievance, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
parliament,  to  co-operate  with  the  wishes 
of  good  and  pious  men. 
.  His  lordship  was  remarkably  severe  on 
the  conduct  of  a  noble  lord  in  the  other 
House,  who  was  generally  supposed  to  bt 
the  minister,  who  was  famed  for  nothing 
but  making  contracts,  and  being  totally 
inattentive  to  every  other  concern  of  the 
state ;  who  slept  eternally  when  he  should 
be  awake,  and  was  scarcely  ever  attentnrt 
to  his  duty  but  when  his  alacrity  led  the 
way  to  error.  There  was  no  such  thing 
as  driving  him  beyond  his  usual  pace ;  for 
whether  it  was  the  actual  loss  of  Anoenci, 
or  the  danger  of  losing  Ireland,  the  noble 
lord  was  uniformly  immoveable.  Let  the 
pressure  of  affiurs  be  what  they  might,  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  noble  lord  to  jog 
on  slowly,  like  a  French  general,  whom, 
though  informed  that  40,000  men  were  in 
danger  of  being  cut  off^  no  danger,  how- 
ever pressing,  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
put  his  horse  into  a  trot. 

The  noble  lord  said  he  began  to  bt 
heartily  tired  of  his  situation  as  a  member 
of  that  House.  All  attempts  from  that 
side  of  the  House,  were  become  idle  and 
ineffectual.  The  question,  when  it  came 
to  be  decided,  was  determined  by  a  most 
discouraging  majoritv.  If  the  question 
related  to  the  internal  defence  of  the  king- 
dom, or  to  the  state  of  defence  of  our  de- 
pendencies or  transmarine  dominions,  it 
answered  no  other  purpose  but  that  of 
conveying  improper  and  dan^rous  intefli* 
gence  to  our  enemies,  and  mviting  their 
attacks ;  if  to  the  real  intention  of  foreign 
courts,  all  was  buried  in  equivocal  answers, 
totally  evaded,  or  passed  over  in  silence. 
A  noble  viscount,  lately  come  into  biA 
office  (lord  Stormont)  ipputed  to  nobW 
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lords  on  his  side  of  the  House,  motives 
the  most  unjust  and  ill-founded,  a  desire 
of  power^   place,  and  emolument;    and 
that,  ia  contradiction  to  what  had  been 
asserted  b^  a  noble  and  learned  lord,  a 
near  relation  to  the  noble  viscount,  the 
same  evening,  (lord  Mansfield)  **  that  no 
man,  in  the  present  critical  and  embar- 
rassed state  of  public  affairs,  could  accept 
of  a  place  under  government,  in  any  high 
or  responsible  situation,  but  from  a  sense 
of  duty  ;'*  and  at  the  same  time  seemed  to 
throw  out  a  hint,  that  if  being  brought 
into  office  was  the  object,  that  event  might 
be  brought  about.    The  learned  lord  had 
indeed,  ventured  a  great  length,  and  had 
referred  to  historical  facts.    He  mention- 
ed the  resignation  of  sir  Robert  Walpole, 
and  a  later  compromise,  soon  afler  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war.    If  those 
references  to  what  had  happened  were  in- 
tended to  apply  to  what  might  again  be 
effected,  he  could  solemnly  and  safely 
protest,  that  he  would  upon  no  considera- 
tion whatever  unite,  or  in  any  way  co- 
operate with  men  who  had  been  the  instru- 
ments of  bringing  ruin  and  disgrace  on 
their  country.    For  his  own  part,  he  had 
decided  finally  on  his  future  conduct    He 
had  united  with  those  with  whom  he  had 
the  honour  to  act  for  several  years ;  their 
principles  were  the  same;    their  future 
rule  of^  conduct  was  to  be  correspondent ; 
whatever   different  opinions  they  might 
have  held,  they  no  longer  interfered  with 
their  general  plan;   they  were  confiden- 
tially and  fully  united  in  the  great  lead- 
ing principle,  of  new  men  and  new  mea- 
sures ;  if  the  salvation  of  the  country  was 
to  be  effected,  it  was  only  by  those  means ; 
6r  if  the  country  was  to  oe  saved  from  the 
ruin  which  threatened  us  on  every  side,  it 
was  only  by  a  chance  of  system. 

He  observed  early,  that  the  noble  earl 
to  whom  the  latter  part  of  his  speech  par- 
ticularly alluded  was  not  present.  He 
did  not  wish  to  harass  old  age,  so  as  to 
call  forth  its  natural  concomitants,  peevish- 
ness, impatience,  dnd  precipitancy.  What 
he  meant  to  say,  regardea  more  properly 
those  who  misht  be  called  to  succeed  him, 
not  in  place,  but  in  influence.  He  liked 
the  Scotch  nation  in  general,  as  divines, 
^diers,  and  men  of  letters ;  but  he  was 
free  to  confess,  that  he  detested  the  Scotdi 
law,  as  totally  inapplicable  to  the  spirit  of 
a  free  constitution.  To  prove  how  well 
this  opinion  was  founded,  he  quoted  the 
authority  of  those  who  drew  up  the  im- 
peachment of  cardinal  Wolsey,  and  had 


framed  one  of  the  artides  on  a  diarge 
against  that  proud  and  despotic  prelate, 
that  he  had  endeavoured  to  mtroduce  the 
civil  law  of  Scotland  into  £ngland*,  and 
of  lord  Bacon,  who  had  expressly  main- 
tained in  one  of  bis  law  tracts,  that  a 
Scotch  lawyer  was  by  professionsJ  educa- 
tion unfit  either  to  explam  or  dispense  ih^ 
law  of  England,  as  an  advocate  or  a  judgd. 
His  lordship  did  not  confine  hirosetf  to 
general  assertion,  but  explained  the  dif« 
ferent  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  English 
and  Scotch  courts,  and  the  mode  of  de« 
cision,  which  obtained  in  each  of  them; 
and  gave  the  preference  to  the  English 
laws,  which  upon  every  matter  of  real 
consequence  defined  the  crime,  and  an« 
nexed  the  punishment;  whereas  this  mode 
of  proof  was  much  more  loose  and  inde* 
finite  in  Scotland,  while  the  measure  of 
punishment  «olely  lay  in  the  breast  of  the 
judge,  and  was  founded  merely  in  discre- 
tion«  He  must  acknowledge  that  he  had 
a  very  high  respect  for  the  professors  of 
the  law,  but  he  ever  should  think,  that  law 
and  politics  were  not  so  much  combined^ 
though  in  many  instances  they  were,  that  a 
sound  lawyer  was  always  a  good  politician. 
Their  habits,  studies,  and  pursuits,  were 
different,  and  be  thought  very  properly* 
sa  He  did  not  mean  to  disparage  the 
profession ;  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on 
the  woolsack,  was  very  judiciously  called 
by  lus  sovereign,  into  his  present  high  si- 
tuation; he  was  perfectly  pleased  at  the 
noble  lord's  promotion.  He  was  well  sa- 
tisfied of  his  lordship's  great  professional 
abilities,  and  he  was  happy  when  he  re- 
flected,»that  while  he  had  done  honour  to 
the  seat  he  occupied  in  that  House,  he 
had  restored  diccntty  to  the  upper  end  of 
WeStminster-hall. 

His  lordship  next  took  a  view  of  the 
state  of  the  empire  and  its  various  depen- 
dendes.  and  a  retrospect  of  the  last  sum- 
mer campaign,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
dwelt  on  the  language  of  ministers  out  of 
that  House,  which  amounted  exactly  to 
this :  that  the  King  was  his  own  general, 
for  it  was  actually  reported  with  confi- 
dence, and  he  believed  was  universally 
understood  to  be  true,  that  his  Majesty^ 
had  the  enemy  attempted  a  landing,  meant 
to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  It 
was  said  Ukewise,  tliat  the  King  was  his 
own  secretary ;  his  own  first  commissioner 
of  the  Admiralty,  &c.  This  was  a  most 
preposterous  idea,  and  a  language  totally 
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in  the  empiiY ;  and,  he  wts  Iree  to  tar, 
that  any  long  of  thu  country ,  who  ahooid 
▼anture  hereafter  to  depart  from  those 
sound  maxima  of  law  and  policy,  wonU 
sooner  or  later  experience  the  fiital  oeo- 
sequences  of  exercising  in  hia  own  persos 
those  active  powers  placed  by  the  consti* 
tution  in  his  ministers  and  advisers,  for 
the  due  and  feithM  discharge  ofwhidi 
they  were,  from  the  nature  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  them,  personally  responsible. 

He  could  not  help  observing,  that,  how- 
ever improbable  it  might  be,  tiiat  our  pre- 
sent sovereign  would  ever  depart  froo 
those  sentiments  of  justice  and  good  U,\tk 
so  deeply  engraven  on  his  heart,  many 
matters  had  lately  happened  which  a&rd^ 
cause  of  just  alarm  to  the  frienda  of  the 
constitution.  The  servants  of  the  crown, 
by  the  aid  of  the  dangerous  influeDce 
which  it  carried  with  it,  had  departed  from 
that  system  of  government  ^vhich  had 
borne  us  through  four  most  heavy  and  ex« 
pensive  wars,  and  had  raised  at  leoeth  the 
glory  of  this  country  to  thehigheat  pinnade 
of  fame,  accompanied  with  an  accession  of 
national  prosperity  hitherto  ^unequalled. 
This  systein  had  been  gradually  ghring 
way  since  the  commencement  of  the  pre* 
sent  reign,  tjli  one  of  a  very  different  ten- 
dency was  now  established  in  its  place ;  s 
system  planned  in  secret  advice  and  sop- 
ported,  by  corruption.  This  double  infla- 
ence  was  now  become  in  a  great  measure 
irresistible  indeed :  the  wisest  could  not 
well  see  where  it  might  end,  though  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  pointed  and 
would  lead  to  some  fatal  issue.  He  did 
not  mean  to  charge  any  particular  person 
with  being  the  secret  deviser  of  this  sys- 
tem. The  noble  and  learned  eaH,  to 
whom  he  had  more  than  onoe  alluded, 

J  earl  Mansfield)  was,  he  meant  by  report, 
eemed  to  be  no  more  than  a  secondary 
instrument,  for  there  was  still  another  per- 
son, who  disclaimed  all  private  interference 
or  public  opinion,  who  was  looked  upon  as 
the  original  mover.  If  that  were  true,  the 
cure  would  be  more  difficult,  as  the  cause 
of  the  malady  was  farther  from  the  i^nal 
means  of  discovery.  He  spoke  again  of 
the  affairs  of  Ireltmd ;  entered  hnto  a  nar- 
rative of  its  distresses;  and  imputed  to 
ministers  that  they  had  at  one  tkne  re- 
fused to  give  rehef  to  Ireland,  and  at 
another,  raorded  her  |he  means  of  com- 
pelling us  to  do,  from  a  dread  of  the  conse- 
quences, what  the  wisdom  of  his  Majesty's 
counsels  and  the  justioe  of  parluuseot 
ought  to  have  readeredwaac^  OK  duly,   li 


unknown  to  the  conatituiion.  The  King^ 
miffht  be  as  well  his  own  chief  justice 
and  dispense  law  on  the  bench  in  West- 
mmster-hall,  as  be  his  own  general.  He 
could  not  act  but  through  the  medium  of 
his  ministers  in  their  several  departments. 
Those  ministers  who  would  permit  his 
Majesty  to  head  his  army  would  take  the 
risk  upon  themselves  and  deserve  impeach- 
ment. The  constitution  held  a  very  dif- 
ferent language,  and  was  precise  on  the 
subject.  Every  one  of  his  Majesty's  ser« 
▼ants  were  separately  and  conjunctly  re- 
sponsible for  every  measure  that  they  ear- 
ned into  execution  through  their  respec- 
tive departments;  and  as  a  committee  of 
council,  for  the  measures  decided  there, 
and  passing  under  the  idea  of  an  act  of 
state,  or  the  resolution  of  the  crown,  pre- 
viously advised  to  it  by  his  constitutional 
counseUors.  It  was  upon  this  clear  doc- 
trine of  constitutional  law  that  the  well- 
knowi>  maxim  **  the  King  can  do  no 
wrong"  was  founded.  Why  so  ?  Because 
the  King,  in  contemplation  of  law,  can  do 
nothing  without  previous  consultation  and 
advice.  He  allowed,  however,  that  a  king 
in  some  cases  might  so  far  abuse  his  trust 
as  to  do  wronff,  by  usurping  upon  the 
powers  which  the  constitution  haa  placed 
m  other  hands.  What  happened  more 
than  once  before,  mieht  again  happen. 
The  conduct  of  Edward  2,  and  Richard  2, 
exhibited  two  melancholy  instances  how 
far  a  prince,  under  the  influence  of  secret 
advice,  may  be  tempted  to  mistake  his  own 
dignity,  and  the  mutual  rights  and  inte- 
rests of  himself  and  his  subjects,  which, 
when  properly  supported  and  wisely  pur- 
sued, are  for  ever  inseparable.  It  was 
true,  that  the  civility  of  the  law  lays  down 
as  a  maxim,  what  it  presumes,  out  of  re- 
apept  to  the  person  of  the  King,  will  never 
happen ;  that  is,  that  by  a  breach  of  every 
duty,  moral  and  political,  he  will  act 
merely  on  his  own  judgment ;  farther  the 
maxim  that  ''  the  king  can  do  no  wrong'^ 
was  to  the  last  decree  blasphemous,  ridi- 
culous and  absurd;  he  therefore  was^of 
opinion,  that  a  prince  above  all  things 
should  be  ever  attentive  to  these  two  con- 
siderations ;  namely,  the  exact  relation  he 
stood  in  with  respect  to  his  subiects,  the 
ground  of  their  obedience,  and  his  own 
poller ;  and  the  very  particular  station  in 
which  the  laws  and  constitution  had  placed 
him  as  an  individual,  most  certainly  at  the 
head  of  government,  but  nevertheless 
bound  by  every  motive  of  religion  and  re- 
gard to  the  lawsi  with  the  meaa^at  subject 
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as  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that' when  Ire- 
Lod  only  applied  for  some  triflipg  favour 
pretty  late  m  last  session,  a  few  daysonlv 
before  the  noble  marquis  moved  the  Ad- 
dress read  that  day  at  the  table,  that  the 
minister  in  the  other  House  understanding 
.that  the  favour  was  upon  the  noint  of  being 
granted,  came  down,  and  by  nis  sole  influ- 
ence threw  out  the  jBill  by  a  maiority  of 
three  only,  and,  not  contented  with  giving 
a  sDent  vote,  spoke  with  his  usual  energy 
and  success  against  it.  This  act  of  de- 
clared hostih'ty  against  the  people  of  Ire- 
land*  with  the  subsequent  neglect  of  ad- 
ministration, in  not  attendmg  to  the 
united  sentiments  of  the  British  legislature, 
was,  in  his  opinion,  the  cause  that  Ireland 
was  not  now  m  a  perfect  state  of  tranquillity 
and  obedience  to  the  government  of  this 
country,  and  that  instead  of  10  or  12,000 
associators,  there  were  now,  he  believed, 
full  four  times  the  number,  well  armed  and 
accoutred,  and  daily  improving  indisci- 
pline. The  Irish  saw  what  they  must  trust 
to,  apd  they  took  the  option.  The  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  crown  was  disgraced ; 
the  sword  was  dropped ;  and  the  people 
had  taken  it  up  oq  the  double  motive  of 
defending  themselves  against  a  foreign 
enemy,  and  compelling  that  justice  with 
arrps  in  theirhands  that  had,  as  with  Ame- 
rica, been  denied  to  their  humble  applica- 
tions, and  the  repeated  narratives  and  repre- 
sentations of  their  calamities  and  distress. 

His  lordship  then  moved,  *<  That  it  is 
highly  criminal  in  his  Majesty's  ministers 
to  have  neglected  taking  effectual  measures 
for  the  relief  of  the  kmgdom  of  Ireland, 
in  consequence  of  the  Address  of  this 
House  of  the  11  th  of  May,  and  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's most  gracious  Answer;  and  to  have 
suffered  the  discontents  of  that  country  to 
rise  to  such  a  height,  as  evidently  to  en- 
danger a  dissolution  of  the  constitutional 
connection  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
to  create  new  embarrassments  to  the  public 
councils,  by  division  and  diffidence,  in  a 
moment  when  real  unanimity,  grounded 
upon  mutual  confidence  and  affection ,  is 
confessedly  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
what  is  left  of  the  British  empire." 

The  £arl  oi  Hillsborough  said,  he  would 
principally  confine  what  he  had  to  say  to 
the  question  on  their  lordships'  table,  and 
only  touch  upon  such  parts  of  the  noble 
earl's  speech  as  related  to  himself,  in  re- 
spect of  future  measures,  concerning  Ire- 
land, and  the  success  of  them.  The  noble 
lord  had  more  than  once  advised  him  to 
1^  cautious  how  far  b«  should  commit 


himself,  as  renionsible  for  the  measures 
he  had  advised;    the   caution  was  very 

E roper,  and  he  could  assure  the  noble  lord 
e  nad  carefully  attended  to  it  before  ha 
entered  into  office.  He  thought  that  Ire^* 
land  was  entitled  to  a  free  trade  with 
e^ual  taxes,  or,  as  he  had  beiioire  expressed 
himself,  to  an  equal  trade*  So,  far  his 
opinions  went,  and  on  that  ground  ha 
thought  himself  well  warranted  in  recom** 
menmng  to  his  Majesty,  and  proposing  to 
the  consideration  of  parliament,  tne  grants 
ing  Ireland  an  equal  trade.  As  to  the 
event  of  this  measure,  all  he  could  posi« 
tively  say  was,  that  it  perfectly  accorded 
with  his  ideas  of  policy  and  justice,  and 
from  the  temper  and  dis{K)sition  of  tha 
people  of  botn  kingdoms,  he  had  good 
grounds  to  hope,  that  an  equal  trade,  with 
the  conditions  to  be  annexed,  would  give 
perfect  satisfaction,  as  well  to  the  British 
as  Irish  nation^  These  were  his  general 
sentiments ;  for  the  sincerity  of  them  he 
could  alone  be  responsible,  not  for  the 
success  of  the  measure.  As  a  friend  to 
both  countries  equally,  he  hoped  that  par-« 
liament  on  both  sides  of  the  water  would 
adopt  what  he  thought  was  the  line  of 
justice,  because  founded  in  common  in-' 
terest,  and  directed  evidently  to  promote 
at  once  their  separate  and  joint  prosperity* 

His  lordship  reminded  the  noble  earl,» 
that  although  he  possessed  a  greater  pro- 
perty in.  Ireland  than  in  England,  and  was 
nearly  connected  with  the  former  both  by 
interest  and  affection,  that  his  attachment 
did  not  originate  in  motives  of  a  nature 
so  apt  to  influence  his  conduct  as  those 
which  might  be  supposed  to  operate  Upoa 
that  of  the  noble  lord.  He  was  bom  iii 
England;  his  parents  were  born  here; 
and  aU  his  ancestors.  The  noble  lord 
was  a  native  of  Ireland ;  and  though  de- 
scended from  an  English  family,  so  many 
centuries  had  elapsed  since  it  settled  ^a 
that  kingdom,  that  if  there  was  any  ground 
for  imputing  a  predilection  to  eitner  him- 
self or  the  noble  lord,  which  he  by  no 
means  pretended  to  say,  the  probability 
was,  that  its  effects  would  be  felt  much 
stronger  by  the  noble  lord  than  by  himself. 

His  lordship  then  adverted  to  the  i-:;.: 
pretation  which  had  been  put  by  ti»e  noble 
lord  upon  certain  words  dropped  by  htm 
in  a  U)rmer  debate,  respecting  Ireland- 
Those  expressions  he  was  ready  to  ex- 
plain, and  he  made  no  doubt  bitt  the 
House. would  find  them  perfectly  innn-mt 
of  any  insmuation  that  there  was  a  power 
in  the  cabinet  which  could  undertaiks  ta 
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ftniwer  fot  the  (mrUament  The  olmous 
tteaDing  of  hit  words  wis»  that  pr6tioli» 
to  his  accepUnce  of  tho  setfs,  as  Secro- 
lary  of  State,  he  desired  to  knoir  tfia  in- 
tention of  his  Majesty's  Miki&Cers,  and  ^ 
pinion  of  hill  countil,  relative  to  future 
iieasares  respecting  Irda&d ;  afld  receirtd 
e? erj  assurance  from  them  thiit  gorem** 
Bient  was  thoroughly  disposed  to  co-ope- 
rate with  parliament,  in  gi^iog  to  tnat 
kingdom  such  an  extatssion  or  trade  as 
would  put  her  on  a  fboting  with  Great 
Britah)  on  the  s<:ale  -of  commerce.  This 
was  what  he  meant  He  accepted  the 
aesh  upon  that  idea  and  no  other*  It  was 
Hot  to  be  fairly  presumed  that  government 
eould  ^ve  any  specific  assurance  as  to  the 
actual  event;  but  still  it  could  undertake 
for  its  consent  and  support, 'in  concert 
with  parliament;  and  he  wodd  BgoiA  re* 

rity  that  should  he  find  himself  £ceived 
that  aa^urance^  he  would  from  that  in- 
stant be  no  longer  a  nnnxsten  When  he 
delivered  his  sentiments  on  this  subject, 
flie  first  day  of  the  session,  he  Uttle  ex- 
pected that  hb  appointment  to  oflSce  would 
preclude  him  frt>m  giving  his  opinion  as  a 
lord  of  parliament.  In  that  capacity  onlj 
he  delhrered  them,  and  as  such  he  wished 
to  have  them  understood. 

The  noble  earl  had  objected  to  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  papen  which  were 
hid  before  the  House,  in  consequence  of 
tfie  Address  to  his  Majesty  on  the  11th  of 
May.  His  lordship  had,  he  believed,  a 
Tery  particular  reasota  for  objectms;,  be- 
muse they  contained  evidence  to  mduce 
^very  noble  lord  present  to  be  persuaded 
fliat  the  motion  was  equally  unnecessary 
and  unfounded.  The  papers  would  have 
proved  that  every  possiUe  attentbn  had 
been  paid  to  the  afbirs  of  Ireland,  and 
every  means  employed  to  procure  such 
information  as  could  be  collected^  in  order 

S  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  bo^ 
onses  of  Parliament,  that  they  might  be 
enabled,  frtmi  the  most  intimate  Knowledge 
<yf  the  state  and  condition  of  the  sister 
Hngdom,  to  lay  down  Some  efectua!  plan, 
for  relief.  So  arduous  aiid  important  an 
tmdertaking  did  not  belong  to  govem- 
tiaent  alone.  It  bdonged  to  the  leaisla- 
ture  at  larffe^  while  ^  only  proper  busi** 
ness  of  aoministration  was  to  frmiish  the 
means  of  dmng  it.  These  means  they  had 
Idread^  fiiroished,  and  as  to  the  mode  of 
procuring  them,  had  proved  themselves 
remarkably  active,  instead  of  behig  tarc^ 
or  remiss.  If  noble  lords  would  look  hito 
ttia  papers  on  tbe  ulAe,  th^.  vroold  be 


fUly  lensble  die  charge  of  negieee,  doot 
taitied  ki  the  motion,  was  UMSij  91- 
founded.  They  would  even  diaeorer,  tksi 
so  earfy  as  the  month  of  May,  hi»  prede* 
ceisor  in  ofice  (lord  Weymoutli)  had 
written  to  die  lord  lieutenwit  of  Ireiand, 
ia  obedience  to  the  Address  of  Hm 
House  $  and  likewise  they  wetrid  €dA  kia 
excdlency^  answer,  dated  so  earhr  as  tiie 
dod  of  June,  the  very  day  the  ncMe  eail 
who  made  the  present  motion,  moved  «d« 
odier  address  to  the  crown,  wh^^li  bad 
been  tiq^adved.  Their  lofdi^biM  wooid 
see,  diat  lord  Buckingham^ire'a  answer 
was  full  of  important  infoitnatioii,  derived 
in  part  from  consultations  had  with  many 
of  the  most  leadmg  and  intdlfceist  per* 
sons  In  that  country.  Finally,  tnelr  lof^ 
ships  woukl  be  folly  conrioced,  that  tho 
King's  confidential  servants  had  not,  in 
the  terms  of  the  motion,  been  gitilty  of 
criminal  neglect :  and  if  any  thin^  more 
was  wanting  to  shew  that  the  <^iarge  was 
ill  founded,  a  very  few  davs  vrould  brinf 
an  additional  testimony  or  the  unwearied 
assiduity  of  ministers;  as  within  that  period 
a  noble  lord  in  the  other  House  (North) 
would  move  some  propositions  for  the  r^ 
lief  of  Ireland,  the  result  of  that  iofbrma* 
tion  which,  during  the  prorogation  of  paff^ 
liament,  they  had  employed  themselves  ki 
obtainmg. 

He  could  not  therefore  but  oppoae  a 
motion,  which,  if  agreed  to,  could  t^id 
only  to  create  unnecessary  jealousies  and 
embarrassments,  at  a  time  when  all  par* 
ties  agreed,  that  to  promote  union  was  the 
first  (%jeot  of  every  man  who  wi^Aied  we& 
to  his  country ;  a  motion  which  invohred 
all  his  Majesty's  servants,  whether  living 
or  dead,  as  well  those  who  have  acted  for 
a  series  of  years,  as  d)e  minister  of  a  we^ 
or  a  d^;  without  proof  or  any  evident 
^ndatidn  for  the  cnarge  whatever ;  and 
when  he  was  convinced  in  his  own  mim) 
besides,  that  every  thing  had  been  done 
by  them  whidi  was  required  both  by  tlie 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  address  of  the  11th 
of  May. 

The  Earl  of  Abingdon  read  a  paper, 
containing  a  narrative  of  hb  having^  eone 
to  the  late  lord  L3rttetton*s  house,  in  HiU* 
street,  a  diqr  or  two  after  his  decease,  and 
behiff  informed  by  his  confidential  servant, 
diat  his  master  had  declared  his  detenni- 
natien,  that  a  paltry  fiiuecure  place  df 
1,50(W.  ft  year,  elioufd  not  tie  or  bmd  hi| 
tongue;  but  that  knowing  what  he  knew 
when  Wednesday  came  (meanitig  that 
day)iiiiiDi»ten8hould«ee  whgtlora  lyt^ 
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Ifllton  waSf  hamg  matters  to  reyeal| 
tg9iD9t  which  all  their  acu  of  imDosition 
imd  dalusiooy  and  hitherto  luuhakeQ  ef* 
A^oterjr,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  bear 
tfiem  up* 

The  Duke  oi  Maf%che$ter  strengthened 
the  suffgestions  of  the  noble  lord  who 
inade  me  motion,  with  respect  to  the  opi- 
nion which  almost  uniyersally  prevailed 
out  of  that  House,  that  the  King  was  his 
own  minister,  a  doctrine  which  he  wished 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
utter  abhorrence  of,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  session,  had  not  the  late  hour  pre** 
Tented  him.  This  alarming  and  uncon* 
stitotional  doctrine  had  gone  fortli,  and 
i^vead  itself  widely.  The  present  period 
was  sufficiently  awful  indeea.  to  mat^  mi<* 
sisters  tremble^  not  so  mucn  for  the  fate 
of  their  much  injured  and  almost  ruined 
country,  but  for  their  own  personal  safety, 
when  their  fears  might  warmly  urge  them 
to  screen  themselves  behind  the  throne 
{qx  protection;  but  responsibility  would 
net  ne  excluded  even  from  that  sanctuary. 
Public  justice  had  before  now  found  its 
vay  thither,  and  the  world  knew  well, 
4iat  Charles  i;  lest  bis  life,  and  James 
3  his  thrf  ne,  for  ounces  against  the  con- 
stitution, of  infinitely  less  maj|nitude  than 
ihose  which  marked  the  admmistration  of 
the  present  reign.  The  objections  made 
to  the  motion,  by  the  noble  earl  who  spoke 
last,  upon  the  ground  of  a  want  of  proof, 
he  considered  in  no  other  light  but  mere 
cavilling.  The  neglect  charged  upon  mi*- 
wsters  was  indeed  self-evident ;  it  was  no- 
torious within  and  without  doors*  The 
alarm  created  in  this  country,  the  dis- 
orders now  reigning  in  Ireland,  and  the 
language  of  the  Insh  parliament,  which 
was,  in  fact,  no  more  than  the  echo  of 
the  universal  voice  of  the  people,  pro* 
claimed  the  ruinous  and  fatal  truth  be- 
yond  any  evidence,  which  the  mere  forms 
and  circumstances  prescribed  by  a  court 
of  law,  could  possloly  readi.  The  cri- 
minal neglect  imputed  had  frmed  the 
Irish  associators,  and  would,  he  believed 
in  his  Qooscience,  produce  similar  asso* 
dations  in  England,  if  a  speedy  dissolu- 
tion of  the  present  fatal  system  did  not 
take  place;  the  consequence  of  which 
woidd  be^  that  some  of  the  l^ghest  and 
moat  respectable  characters  in  this  king* 
dom  would  join  in  them,  in  order  to  pro** 
cure  a  redress  of  grievancasr  In  that  m* 
iVSt^rs  might  &d  the  people  unanimovs, 
Bl)d  th^t  was  the  unanimity  whiqb  musi 
Katore  the  lost  vigour  pfibi 


The  Mar^ois  of  ICoddngham  said,  the 
non-imporUltioq  agreement  in  Irel^  bad 
not  been  general,  but  had  been  entered 
into  only  by  some  countie*  and  towns,  at 
the  time  his  motion  was  made ;  but  as 
soon  as  tbe  Irish  perceived  that  no  relief 
was  to  be  expected  from  ministers,  though 
every  braaco  of  the  legislature  had  pro^ 
mised  it,  the  non-importation  agreement 
became  general,  and  the  spirit  of  military 
association,  which  was  directed  solely  to 
defence  against  a  foreign  enemy,  soon  a»- 
sume4  a.  different  Ibrm ;  and  looked  for- 
ward to  compel  that  relief  which,  with 
good  will  and  good  intentions  on  our  part, 
ad  before  no  existence  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.  Had  something 
been  done  when  he  first  moved,  or  if  pal^• 
liament  had  been  kept  sitting,  accoroing 
to  the  proposition  of  his  noble  friend,  ot 
the  2na  of  June,  neither  the  associationa 
nor  the  non-importation  agreen^ent^ 
would  have  ever  existed  in  their  present 
extent.  Could  thmr  lordships,  then,  with 
such  self-evident  proof  before  them,  refuse 
to  pass  a  censure  upon  diose  men,  who^ 
by  sudi  bftse  neglect  or  xsempficated  foH^ 
and  treachery,  bad  forced  the  Irish  not 
only  to  those  measures  already  meotioned^ 
but  to  the  necessity  of  taking  up  arms  l# 
redress  themsalves,  and  int^  aisociatiotii 
which^  however  well  intended,  most  deai^ 
amounted  to  a  suspensioo,  if  not  a  subvert 
sion,  of  all  the  powers  of  legal  goveirnmeDC; 
and  which,  if  speedy  measures  of  coneiliAP 
tion  were  not  adopted,  might  termmate  us 
a  civil  war  ? 

Among  the  gn^vances  qomplained  of  by 
the  people  of  Ireland,  hislordsUp  men^ 
tinned  tne  expraisions  pf  disapprobation, 
on  the  shameful  abuse  apd  scandalous 
waste  of  Uie  public  revenues,  and  the  pen* 
sion  list.  Ab  an  instance  of  this  charge^ 
he  mentioned  tha  porchasemade  of  me 
office  of  dork  of  the  pells  in  thatkii^sdimi^ 
from  tl^etbeapoasessorof  that  plaoe,  an  hon, 
member  of  the  other  House,  who  was  aa 
ornament  to  his  country  (Mr.  Fox)  wfa# 
held  it  by  virtne  of  a  patent,  for  31  yearfc 
In  descnhingihe  whole  of  this  aooommoda* 
tion,  he  observed,  that  the  n^  piofit  of  tho 
place  was  but  3,30(M.  a  year  ( that  the  mk 
nister  gave  SOfOOCM.  in  hand,  and  a  penaioi 
of  l,70(V*perimnttmi  but  for  what  p«N 
pose  did  he  make  ^  usurious  contractl 
Not  to  oblige  or  serve  that  gentleman  i 
not  to  relieve  that  kingiaaa  from  an  enom 
moua  samual  diarga  w  a  ainecmre  plaoa^ 
which  required  no  atHendanc^  but  tm 
Visiify  lor  tbi  piflfil  Oft  tht  q^  a  oi^toirii 
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long  falleii  into  disuse,  tbe  Tery  fonn  upon 
every  occasion,  having  for  many  years, 
and  upon  most  occasions,  been  dispensed 
wiih,  by  the  aid  of  a  British  act  of  parlia* 
ment,  but  merely  to  accommodate  Mr, 
Jenkinson,  the  present  secretary  at  war, 
imd  to  load  the  sinking  revenue  of  that 
country,  with  a  still  heavier  burden,  by 
increasing  the  income  of  this  sinecure 
place,  from  2,300/.  per  annum,  which  it 
was  when  the  hon.  gentleman  held  it,  to 
3,5001.  per  annum,  on  Mr.  Jenkinson's  ap* 
pomtment;  besides  the  1,700^  a  year 
given  to  the  former  gentleman  on  the 
pension  list ;  by  which  means  Ireland  was 
loaded  with  a  burden  of  5,200^  a  year,  or 
an  addition  of  2,900/.  as  long  as  the  pa- 
tentee, and  grantee,  and  the  children  of 
the  former,  included  in  the  patent,  should 
live,  and  1,900/.  a  year,  in  perpetuity,  in 
addition.  Nothing  could  be  more  usuri- 
ous, nothing  more  ungenerous,  than  ^is 
job  of  the  mmlster. 

His  lordship  then  adverted  to  the  union 
wbiek'had  been  recommended  by  a  noble 
and  learned  lord  (Mansfield)  the  last 
tright ;  and  disclakned,  in  the  mostchLplicit 
manner^  fbrmiog  any  connection,  or  upon 
any  possible  motive,  which  could  be  held 
aut;  ufiitibg  hipoself  with  the  present  mi- 
nistry, whom  he  believed  to  b^  all  under 
tins  influence  of  some  secret  agent.  The 
marquis  concluded  with  exhorting  their  ^ 
Jordsbips  to  agree  to  the  motion,  as  the 
'  only  method  of  convincing  Ireland  of  the 
generous  intentions  of  this  country  towards 
ber,  and  that  thie  conduct  of  ministers  was 
not  the  real  sense  of  the  parliament  pf 
Great  Britain, 

Earl  Gower  said,  he  should  vote  against 
the  moUon,  even  though  there  did  not 
axist  a  V  single  doubt  in  his  mind,  th^it  the 
censure  it  contained  wai  not  well  founded ; 
his  motive  for  adopting  a  line  of  conduct, 
so  diametricaRy  opposite  to  his  private  opi- 
idoh,  was  the  very  great  respect  in  which 
he  h^ld  the  decisions  of  that  House.  The 
men  who  were  the  object  of  pubHc  cen- 
gure,  bad  desired  a  few  days  to  acquit 
themselves,  and  the  dignity  and  wisdom  of 
parliament 'was  interested  in  giving  them 
the  short  time  ^ey  asked,  in  order  to  ex- 
aulpate.  themselves.  •  Independent  of  that 
consideration,  he  was,  for  his  part,  fully 
convinced,  that  the  charge  of  neglect 
urged  against  them  wa&  strictly  true, 
Aough  not  yet  evident  Things  were  not 
yet  ripa  for  proof,  but  they  woukl,  he 
ventured  to  say,  be  shortly  so.  He  had 
Ihe  i^ood  fect^floie  to  ufiite.the  Houiae  last 


session,  upon  the  terms  of  the  Address  to 
the  throne.  He  was  in  h(me8  that  some- 
thing effectiud  for  the  relief  cf  Ireland 
womd  have  arisen  from  the  unanimous 
concurrence  of  their  lordships,  in  the 
amendment  he  then  bad  the  honour  to 

Sropose.  If,  however,  nothing  had  been 
one  for  the  relief  of  that  country,  ^lich 
he  was  pretty  sure  was  the  case,  he  assured 
the  House  he  had  done  every  thing  in  hb 
power  to  keep  his  word,  which  he  Ind 
solemnly  pledged  to  their  lordships,  be 
was  ready  to  acknowledge,  but  he  mint 
add  in  hb  own  justification,  that  his  effints 
had  proved  totally  unfruitfy.  It  was  not 
in  his  power,  nor  in  the  power  of  any  indi- 
vidual, to  eftct  any  such  purpose.  He 
had  presided,  he  said,  for  some  years  at 
the  council-table,  and  had  seen  sudi 
things  pass  there  of  late,  that  no  man  of 
honour  or  conscience  could  any  longer 
sit  there.  The  times  were  such  as  called 
upon  every  man  to  speak  out:  Uie  situa- 
tion of  the  two  kingdoms,  particular^  at 
present,  reouired  sincerity  and  activity  in 
council.  He  had  supported  tbe  Amencan 
war  upon  principle.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  the  supremacy  of  this  country  riiould 
be  first  asserted,  and  afterwards,  that  every 
possible  indulgence  should  be  shewn  to 
our  colonies.  He  was  confident,  that  die 
resources  of  this  country  were  equal  to 
the  dangerous  confederacy  formed  against 
us,  but  to  profit  by  those  resources,  energy 
and  efibct  must  be  restored  to  govern- 
ment.   ' 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  attribated  all 
our  public  calamities  to  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  crown,  its  influence  upon 

Sarliament,  and  above  all,  the  secret  in- 
ence  which  had  directed  and  controuled 
die  councils  of  the  present  reign.  The 
noble  earl  who  spoke  last,  and  who  had 
lately  presided  in  his  Majesty's  councils^ 
had  in  fact  acknowledged  it,  for  he  had 
said,  that  he  could  no  longer  remun  in 
his  former  situation  with  honour  or  con- 
science. Wh^t  was  this  but  affirming  in 
so  many  words,  that  the  same  secret  in- 
fluence and  secret  advice  which  had  dis- 
tinguished the  present  firom  every  other 
reign  since  the  Kevolution,  still  continued 
to  support  every  bad,  and  to  counteract 
every  good  purpose  which  had  marked 
the  measures  of  the  British  cabinet,  sinoq 
the  accession  of  the  earl  of  Bute,  as  minis* 
ter  of  this  country  ? 
Lord  Stormont  was  «f  oninion  diat  no 

Grt  Of  the  charge  contained  in  th^motioa 
dbeenprevedi 
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Lord  Camden  said  the  motion  was  so 
folly  substantiated  in  all  its  parts,  that 
there  was  not  a  proposition  in  Euclid,  the 
demonstrative  ^roor  of  which  mieht  not, 
with  eoual  justice,  be  controverted  or  de- 
nied.   Ministers  had  been  desired  by  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  to  give  Ireland 
reliCT ;  to  enouire  into  the  nature  of  their 
distresses,  ana  remove  the  ground  of  Iheir 
complaints.    The  Question  was,  had  they 
done  so?     If  they  had,  the  motion  must 
fall  to  the  ground;  if  the^  had  not,  did 
not  the  onxts  lie  upon  the  ministers  to  state 
the  reasons  why  they  had  not,  or  were  una- 
ble to  perform  what  thej[  were  entrusted  to 
execute  ?     He  spoke  highly  of  the  Irish 
nation,  of  their  loyalty  and  affection,  their 
wisdom  and  their  pubhc  spirit.    He  hoped, 
isnd  believed,  notwithstanding  the  ill-treat- 
ment they  had  received,  the  cruel  burdens 
imposed  upon  them  by  this  country,  and 
the  succession  of  neglects  and  harsh  mea- 
sures they  had  felt, .  which  had  at  length 
brought  on  an  accumulation  of  distresses 
and  calamities  ;  that  yet,  all  circumstances 
considered,  they  would  still  retain  their 
affection   and   attachment    for  EngUnd. 
Nothing  should  be  done  by  halves,  nothine 
niggardly  or  apparently  accompanied  with 
reluctance.    He  lamented   the  state   of 
t>ublic  affairs, and  the  baneful  consequences 
^jf  the  American  war ;  yet  he  did  not  en- 
^^relv  despair  of  at  least  the  friendship  and 
good  will,  though,  perhaps,  we  had  no 
great  right  to  hope  tor  the  sovereignty  of 
America;    Ireland  was  still  ours,  and  de- 
voted to  us.    This  island,  with  the  aid  of 
that  kingdom,  was  still  equal  to  make  a  most 
respect&Ie  figure  among  the  powers  of 
£urope ;    and  if  nothing  better  could  be 
procured,  he  was  persuaded,  that  with  Ire- 
land, rendered  useful  to  herself,  and  of 
course  to  us,  we  should  still  be  a  match 
for  any  confederacy  which  might  be  formed 
ligainst  us,  provided  America  were  only 
prevailed  upon    to  act  a  neutral  part; 
that  he  was  inclined  to  believe  miffht  be 
yet  accomplished  by  moderate,  neaHng 
measures.    His  lordship  then  considered 
the  question,  so  far  as  it  appeared  to  him 
to  be  supported  by  proof,  which  he  con- 
sidered in  several  lights,  according  to  the 
rules  of  legal  interpretation,  and  concluded 
with  observing,  that  the  premises  carried 
conviction  on  the  very  fkce  of  them,  and 
be  must  therefore  give  his  assent  to  the 
motion. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  did  not 
rise  so  much  to  deliver  his  sentiments,  and 
to  defend  minidters,  ad  to  support  the  mode 


of  proceeding  established  in  that  House. 
What  was  the  purport  of  the  charge,  taking 
it  in  its  utmost  latitude  and  extent  ?  That 
parliament  had  desired  ministers  to  do 
something,  which  some  of  their  lordships 
said  they  had  not  done.  Here  two  ques- 
tions were  be  discussed,  before  any  deter- 
mination could  be  had.  First,  whether 
ministers  had  not  executed  what  they  had 
been  desired  ?  Secondly,  if  thev  had  not, 
whether  they  were  blameabler  Nothing 
had  been  so  much  as  suggested,  to  prove 
that  the  intentions  and  wishes  of  parlia- 
ment had  not  been  fully  complied  with. 
Both  must  however  be  proved,  before  the 
House  could,  with  a  colour  of  reason  or 
justice,  proceed  to  a  vote,  one 'way  or  the 
other.  Ministers  might  have  failed  in 
the  performance  of  what  was  expected 
firom  them  by  parliament,  and  yet  be  very 
innocent,  nay,  have  acted  meritoriously, 
though  unsuccessfully :  on  the  other  hand 
for  ought  that  appeared  to  their  lordships, 
ministers  had  fully  performed  what  was 
expected  from  them  ;  in  either  event,  no- 
thing appeared  to  shew  that  they  had 
failed,  or  that  they  had  not  adopted  the 
most  proper  measures  for  attabing  the 
object  wnich  they  had  in  charee,  though 
their  endeavours  had  miscarried. 

The    House   divide^:    Contents,   37; 
Non-contents,  82. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  Lord  George 
Gordon^s  Motion  respecting  the  Defensive 
State  rfScotland.l  Dec.  3.  Lord  George 
Gordon  rose,  and  after  going  into  much 
miscellaneous  matter  relative  to  the  King's 
speech,  the  present  state  of  this  country, 
the  views  of  France  and  Spain,  &c.  his 
lordship  moved,  *<  That  an  humble  Ad- 
dress  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  he 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  direc- 
tions, that  there  be  laid  before  ^is  House, 
copies  of  all  Applications  that  have  been 
made  to  his  Majesty's  secretaries  of  state, 
and  secretary  at  war,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  with  France,  by  any  of 
his  Majesty's  Icwal  and  faithful  subjects  of 
North  Britain,  for  arms,  accoutrements,  or 
ammunition,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
their  country  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
against  the  depredations  or  invasion  of 
the  etiemy,  together  with  copies  of  all 
the  Answer^  that  have  been  given  to  such 
applications."  He  then  explained  the 
purport  of  his  motion,  which  was,  that 
the  House  mieht  be  informed  of  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  his  Majesty's  ministers 
to  reject  an  offer  made  by  the  nobility^ 
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|entrT9  ani  fr^oldfiv  of  Dumfnef,  lo 
urm  ChemselYes  at  thU  important  crisw,  io 
the  deftnce  of  that  part  of  the  united  kin^" 
4om,  which  wos  totally  ne^eeted  bj  nu- 
nistersy  bj  bavin^  the  military  drtwii  forth 
to  other  senricet;  and  that  such  beiqg  the 
real  state  of  that  country,  ^at  the  people 
being  armed,  they  might  be  enabled,  at 
least  to  protect  their  property,  in  ^e 
vicinity  of  the  coasts,  from  predatory  m- 
vasion.  When  his  first  motion  should  be 
disposed  oC  he  meant  to  follow  it  with 
moving,  <<  that  an  Address  be  presented  to 
his  M^est^>  that  he  wQl  give  direction^ 
that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  annSi  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  and  necessity  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's faithful  and  loyal  subjects  of  North 
firitain,  be  forwarded  for  the  purpose  of 

Jutting  that  country  in  a  posture  of 
efence,  in  th^  most  (economical  and  con- 
stitutional manner*"  He  explained  what 
be  meant  by  arms.  He  did  not  meaa 
that  they  should  be  congned  merely  to 
^elocks  and  bayonets ;  but  should  include 
every  article  fit  to  equip  a  soldier  for  real 
service.  His  native  country  had  been  al*- 
most  depopulated  by  the  new  levies  and 
die  recruitmg  parties,  who  had,  in  the 
course  of  two  years,  drawn  from  it  up- 
wards of  30,000  men,  the  very  flower  <rf 
i^  native  strength  and  protection*  Surely 
now,  ministers  who  had  derived  such  ap- 
parent benefit  by  the  means  those  levies 
furnished  them  with,  for  carrying  on  their 
favourite  measure,  the  American  war, 
could  not,  without  ingratitude  and  foUy, 
refuse  to  arm  the  old  men  and  boys  of  the 
country  in  defedce  of  the  women  and 
children, 

Mr.  Dempster  approved  much  of  the 
second  proposition,  because  he  was  against 
all  partial  favours  or  local  distinctions* 
England  was  armed ;  Ireland  was  armed ; 
Korth  Britain  was  defenceless,  and  had, 
very  improperiy,  been  denied  a  militia  for 
their  immediate  protection. 

Sir  George  Yonge  said,  that  many  com- 
plabts  had  oeen  made,  thst  manifest  par- 
tiality had  been  shewn  in  the  accepting  of 
some  oflRers,  and  the  rejecting  of  others^  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 
Some  had  been  puUicly  spoken  of,  otbers 
he  had  heard  from  private  intimations, 
which  he  had  no  reason  tQ  discredit.  But 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  business  can* 
didw  and  impartially,  and  learn  the  nature 
of  the  accusations  on  one  hand)  and  the 
defences  respectively  set  up  on  the  other, 
ho  wished  that  the  uoQ\e  lord's  -motioo  were 
e9lood^d»  wbid»  ;»igbt  be  dooe  without 


•ny  diflkul^p  by  substitutiiig  the  werii 
<'  Great  Bntab,'*  instead  rf  **  NmA 
Britain," 

I^ord  George  Gordom  aoqinaaoed  in  die 
alterationt  though  he  confessed,  when  k 
first  rose,  be  had  nothinf  more  m  codIqb- 
plation  than  the  partial  rtAisal  given  to  ths 
inhabitants  of  North  Britain  in  ihe  case  st 
ludad  to.  He  did  not  beheve,  hevem, 
that  the  oeople  of  that  country  would  soon 
forget  tne  dis^ceful  manner  in  whkh 
they  had  been  treated  by  the  secretaiy  at 
war;  he  begged  pardon,  he  meant  the 
noble  lord  intoe  blue  ribbon».whoni  tbej 
would  never  again  confide  m,  after  hmam 
treated  them  with  such  unprecedentea 
treachery  and  unprovoked  inadence ;  fiv 
he  understood  by  the  corre^pondenoe  of 
the  secretary  at  war,  that  the  nieasore  was 
not  his,  but  that  of  the  cabinet;  and  who 
directed  the  resolutions  taken  in  cabioeL 
might  be  easily  collected  from  the  stile  oi 
the  letters^  <<  It  is  his  Mi^esty's  plea* 
sure,  Set*** 

Mr.  JenUnsm  (Secretary  at  W»)  sail 
he  had  no  objection  whatever  to  the  mo- 
tion, and  went  with  the  hon.  baronet  ii4o 
moved  the  alteration,  by  which  its  effisds 
would  be  extended  to  England ;  and  die 
more  so,  as  it  would  give  him  an  oppor« 
tunity  of  iustifying  his  own  conduct,  re- 
specting the  ofliers  accepted  or  rejected,  u 
both  parts  of  the  kingdona.  The  corres- 
pondence between  him  and  the  gentlemen 
of  the  county  of  Dumfries,  so  far  as  he 
had  been  concerned,  was  dictated  by  the 
best  motives ;  nor  could  he  discover  that 
the  offer  was  improperly  rejected,  if  it 
could  be  vinderstood  to  amount  to  rejectioQ 
at  alL  llie  offer  was  a  generous  and  loyal 
one ;  but  as  his  Majesty  s  ministers,  at  the 
time  it  was  made,  thought  the  mHitaiy 
force  then  in  t^at  country  fiilly  adequate 
to  the  protection  of  it,  they  looked  upon 
it  to  be  totally  unnecessary  to  put  go- 
vernment, and  those  who  made  tlie  aSsi^ 
to  needless  expence  and  trouble.  On  the 
other  hand,  ifthe  troops  should  be  neces^ 
sarily  called  from  North  Britain  to  other 
service,  he  made  no  doubt,  but  ui  that  case 
his  Majesty's  ministers  would  gladly  have 
closed  with  the  proposition,  and  whenever 
exifancies  should  happen,  that  might 
fender  the  assistaooe  ot  the  military  in  any 
other  part  of  the  empire  requisitey  thatg 
end  similar  offers*  would  be  received  with 
the  attention,  cordiality,  andrespect,  whidi 
was  ever  io^  to  every  jpfurt  of  \d»  Ma- 
jesty's qutiJM  9Pd  fiuthiui  subjects.  M  to 
the  nobk  lord'fiBcrad  pr(yMt^  wlijdi 
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went  id  Ifiterferd  wMi  Attxefcke  of  one 
of  the  mo^t  importatit  tniMs  tested  in  tho 
ctown  and  the  ekecuthrepotrer,  he  thought 
it  not  a  fit  object  of  parliameatiry  cofld- 
derfttkm ;  unless  indeed  under  iftty  pecu- 
Hat  drcuoastances.     Ko   sach   pressing 
emergency  at  present  existed ;   a$  thdre 
did  not,  he  should  be  unwilling  to  give  his 
approbation  to  any  measure  which  might 
tend  to  weaken  the  hands  of  government, 
or  betray  a  distrust  in  an^  thing  that  re- 
lated to  the  power  vested  m  the  crown  fbr 
the  purposes  already  stated.    The  noble 
lord   hfd  alluded  to  die  Declaration  of 
Rights,    on   which   the    resolution   was 
fbuoded,  in  order  to  shew,  that  the  King's 
subjects  had  a  right  to  arm  themselves  in 
times  of  manifest  dancer,  and  fbr   the 
purposes  of  defence.    He  believed,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  the  noble  lord  might 
be  right ;  but  allowing  the  doctrine  to  be 
founded  every  way,  and  perfectly  appli- 
cable to  the  existing  state  of  Scotland,  it 
would  not  admit  of  the  inference  which 
he  drew  from  it ;   that  ministry  were  cen- 
surable for  not  giving  the  people  of  North 
BritaUi  arms.    The  most  the  Bill  of  Rights 
declared  was,  that  the  people  had  a  right 
to  arm  themselves,  not  that  government 
were  obHged  to  arm  them:  yet  diis  was 
the  eround  of  the  noble  lord's  motion, 
which  led  professedly  to  an  intended  cen- 
sure of  his  Majesty's  confidential  servants. 
Lord  George  Gordon    said,    the  right 
hon.  gentleman  night  have  spared  his  in- 
formation,   that   government    were   not 
obliged  to  find  arms  for  whoever  might 
apply  for  them;    fbr  that  Uie  power  of 
granting  or  refusing  was  evidently  vested 
ra  the  executive  power.    Had  it  not  been 
on  that  account,  he  should  not  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  troubling  the  House 
on  the  subject.    It  was  because  the  people 
Of  Scotland,   ntdced   and  defenceless  as 
they  were,  could  not  demand  arms  from 
administration  as  a  right,  that  he  was  so 
desirous  to  obtain  them  through  parlia- 
ment*   Applications  had  been  made,  and 
diey  had  tailed  ;  he  therefore  hoped,  that 
parliament  would  bring  about  what  there 
was  no  prospect  of  eflfectteg  in  any  other 
manner. 

Mr.  T.  Tatmshend  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
War  department,  that  it  was  not  the  busi- 
ness of  pariiflBnent  to  interfi^re,  nor  without 
sufficient  grounds  to  attempt  eiUier  to  exer- 
cise or  abridge  the  power  of  executive  go- 
I  t^ment ;  but  as  a  general  abstract  pro- 
portion; he  presumedi  the  right  hon.  gen- 


tieman  did  tiOl!  meati  to  omtt^d  that  thai 
House  was  not  as  competent  m  certain 
cases,  and  under  partitukr  circumstances^ 
to  controut  the  executive  government,,  as 
to  vote  the  supplies,  etiquire  into  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  money,  or  call  upon 
the  advisers  Of  any  one  measure  which 
could  be  deemed  an  act  ef  the  crown,  re«^ 
Spectibg  the  counsel  which  they  had  given 
to  their  sovereign.  The  first  proposition 
which  the  right  bon.  gentleman  so  cheer^^ 
fblly  agreed  to,  was  as  much  an  interf^* 
tence  in  the  exercise  of  the  executive 
government,  and  a  controul  npon  an  act 
at  the  crown,  as  the  second.  One  was  u^ 
enquire  what  offers  had  be«i  made,  m 
order  to  be  informed  whether  any  had 
been  improperly  received,  or  partially  re* 
jected ;  the  other  was  directed  to  a  fliU 
enquiry  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
refusal,  adverted  to  by  the  noble  lord,  to 
learn  whether  the  refusal  to  arm  was  a  wise 
and  expedient  measure.  For  his  part,  be 
was  extremely  desirous  to  see  wmit  other 
ofibrs  were  refected  besides  the  particnW 
offier  which  had  been  mentioned  by  the 
noble  lord ;  and  he  was  well  pleased  that 
the  bon.  baronet,  by  his  amendment,  had 
rendered  the  original  motion  more  exten* 
sive.  He  understood,  a  very  great  hmd 
force  would  come  to  be  voted  in  a  few 
days;  a  greater  than  this  country  ever 
before  had  in  pav,  particularly  a  native 
force  and  within  tne  kingdom ;  a  force  in<* 
deed  in  every  respect  so  formidable,  as  to 
administer  just  cause  of  suspicion  in  the 
breast  of  every  real  friend  to  his  country 
and  to.  the  constitution*  Though  the 
noble  lord,  the  commander  in  chief,  had 
been  his  dearest  f^end  or  relation,  he  was 
determined  to  view  him  with  a  watchful 
eye,  and  strictly  to  scrutinize  his  conduct. 
He  was  aware  diat  the  noble  lord's  situa- 
tion had  brought  upon  him  much  enmity 
and  ill-will ;  and  was  convinced  he  acted 
impartially^  though,  perhaps,  not  unex- 
ceptionably;  a  clearer  proof  of  which 
need  not  be  adduced  than  that  complaints 
poured  in  on  all  sides,  and  did  not  proceed 
from  any  particular  description  of  men. 
When  tne  documents  now  moved  for  were 
before  the  House,  he  should  then  be  able 
to  judge  how  far  those  murmurs  were  m: 
were  not  founded. 

Sir  fVUliam  Conyngham  replied  to  some 
parts  of  the  speech  made  by  the  noble 
mover,  and  contradicted  several  of  hia 
assertions.  He  denied  that  the  defence 
of  Scotland  was  entrusted  to  old  men  or 
boysi  or  that  tho  country  was  drafaied  ol 
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men  fit  for  senrice.  On  the  contrary,  he 
waf  persuaded^  from  his  own  knowledge, 
that  the  fact  was  otherwise.  No  better 
proof  need  be  adduced  that  men  were  not 
wanting,  than  the  recent  reduction  in  the 
price  of  labour ;  and  as  to  the  want  of  a 
military  defence,  he  was  himself  a  witness 
at  Edinburgh,  when  Paul  Jones  was  in  the 
firth  of  Forth,  of  the  respectable  state  of 
preparation  that  that  part  of  the  coast  was 
m,  bad  that  audacious  rebel  dared  to  have 
attempted  a  landing.  He  added,  that  so 
Deu:  from  men  being  scarce  in  Scotland,  that 
several  battalions  might  now  be  raised 
there;  th^it  he  heard  of  propositions  to 
that  effect:  believed  they  were  .under 
consideration,  and  if  accepted  of,  would 
prove,  he  had  reason  to  think,  extremely 
practicable  in  the  execution. 

Mc  Turner  was  severe  on  an  observa- 
tion which  fell  from  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  last,  that  the  decreased 
price  of  labour  was  a  proof  of  the  plenty 
of  men  in  the  country  alluded  to ; 
whereas,  if  that  eentleman  had  thought  a 
second  time  in  his  life,  or  read  a  smgle 
book  on  the  subject,  he  could  not  have 
failed  to  learn  that  a  decrease  m  the  value 
of  labour  bore  an  exact  proportion  to  the 
want  of  employment  in  •agriculture  or 
manufactures;  tlie  conclusion  therefore, 
he  was  authorized"  to  draw  upon  every 
ground  of  speculative  argument  and  actual 
experience,  confirmed  by  every  dead  and 
livmg  authority  on  the  subject,  was,  that 
the  cheapness  of  labour  in  Scotland  arose 
merely  from  the  declining  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  of  the  manufactures  carried  on 
there.  He  attributed  all  our  misfortunes 
to  the  mbconduct,  folly,  and  wickedness 
of  ministers ;  and  protested  solemnly,  that 
in  his  opinion,  a  rrench  or  Spanish  go- 
vernment was  infinitely  preferm)le  to  that 
under  which  we  lived  at  present.  To 
prove  this  assertion,  he  instanced  the  base, 
scandalous,  and  disgraceful  means  made 
use  of  to  recruit  the  army.  He  had  him- 
self, a  few  weeks  since,  been  a  witness  at 
York  of  scenes  which  filled  his  breast  with 
indignation,  even  on  the  very  recollection ; 
where  tlie  acquittal  of  the  felons  in  the 
prison  was  conditionally,  that  they  entered 
as  soldiers;  and  he  had  seen  the  same  man 
heavily  ironed,  and  unfettered  within  a 
few  minutes,  with  a  cockade  in  his  hat ! 
That  on  one  of  these  occasions  he  remem- 
bered, the  gaoler  had  applied  to  him  for 
his  advice,  telling  of  a  man  who  had  been 
just  acquitted,  and  was  then  under  his 
protection^  and  desiring  to  know  what  he 
t 


should  do,  as  there  was  a  press-gang  ia  the 
yard  waiting  for  him,  and  wnetb«r  be 
should  deliver  him  up  to  them  ?  The  an- 
swer he  gave  to  the  gaoler  was,  ^*  If  yoQ 
mean  to  gratify  the  grand  jury,  you  wil 
deliver  the  man  up  to  the  press-gang ;  but 
if  you  wish  to  act  like  an  Englishman,  yoa 
wul  not  regard  the  displeasure  of  the  grand 
jury,  but  will  set  him  at  liberty ;  for  as  be 
has  been  acquitted  by  the  laws  of  Lis  coun- 
try, no  matter  whether  justly  or  unjustlj, 
you  have  no  right  to  detain  him  or  dis- 
pose of  his  person."  The  gaoler  followed 
nis  advice,  by  acting  as  an  honest  English- 
man, and  set  the  man  at  his  liberty.  He 
said  the  recruiting  service,  as  now  coo- 
ducted,  was  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized 
country.  The  recruiting  sergeants  not 
only  performed  the  duties  expected  from 
them  m  time  of  war,  that  of  ensnaring  and 
trepanning  for  their  own  regiments,  but 
such  of  them  as  were  expert  in  their  bos^ 
ness  were  let  out,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing contracts,  at  so  mucn  per  head,  for 
furnishing  recruits,  as  if  the  men  thus  pro- 
cured were  so  many  beasts,  to  be  dispoied 
of  at  so  much  a  hc^,  and  so  much  profit, 
at  Smithfield  or  any  other  market. 

Lord  George  Gordon  then  postponed 
his  second  proposition.  The  first,  ai 
amended,  being  agreed  to. 

Lord  North  confirmed  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Secretary  at  War,  that  the  [interfe- 
rence of  parliament,  with  the  executive 
government,  was  very  improper,  but  upon 
particular  occasions ;  as  to  laying  before 
the  House  what  offers  had  been  made,  what 
had  been  rejected  or  accepted  of,  he  had 
no  manner  of  objection ;  he  should  there- 
fore consent  to  the  motion  now  niade ;  but 
would  wish  to  be  understood  as  by  no 
means  approving  of  the  second  proposition 
which  the  noble  lord  had  consented  for  the 
present  to  postpone,  as  it  would,  in  his 
opinion,  tend  to  abridge  the  executive  go- 
vernment in  the  exercise  of  one  of  itamost 
essential  powers. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Land  Tax 
of  Four  Shillings  in  the  Pound.'}  The 
House  being  in  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means, 

Lord  North  rose,  and  moved  a  land-tax 
of  4«.  in  the  pound,  and  a  proportionable 
cess  to  be  levied  on  Scotland,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  union. 

Colonel  BarrS  alluded  to  the!  neglect  of 
some  of  the  departments  of  government, 
which  suffered  the  collectors  otihe  land-tax 
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to  run  80  much  in  arrear,  which  operated 
as  an  act  of  injustice  either  upon  the  whole 
body  of  those  who  were  chargeable  with 
the  tax,  and  had  paid  it,  and  were  subject 
to  make  good  the  deficiency ;  or,  if.no  ar- 
rears were  due,  it  lay  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  should  have  paid  it  into  the  Exchequer. 
Lord  North  acknowledged  that  the  in- 
convenience stated  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
true  ;  l>ut  it  was  neither  the  fault  of  the 
Treasury-board  nor  the  commissioners  of 
taxes ;  that  the  latter  had  no  power  to 
compel  the  receiver  general  to  pay  in 
tlie  deficiencies,  nor  the  commissioners  in 
the  respective  counties  appointed  to  col- 
lect, to  make  returns.  Such  being  the 
state  of  the  afiair,  it  was  his  opinion  that 
the  inconvenience  could  not  be  remedied 
but  by  the  aid  of  parliament* 

A  kind  of  conversational  debate  arose, 
in  which  sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  Mr.  Baldwin, 
and  Mr.  Whitbread  took  a  part,  each  of 
whom,  for  some  reason  or  other,  con- 
demned the  present  mode  of  collecting 
the  land-tax.    At  length, 

Mr.  David  Hartley  rose,  and  made  a 
very  long  speech,  the  greater  part  of  which 
consisted  of  a  numerical  detail  relative  to 
the  state  of  our  finances ;  the  amount  of 
our  national  debt  at  the  commencement  of 
the    war;    the  debts    contracted   since, 
funded  and  unfunded  ;  the  interest  grow- 
ing due  on  the  debts  already  funded  ;  and 
the  probable   interest  which   would    be 
payable    on    the   remainder  when    they 
should  come  to  be  funded,  &c*    His  ge- 
neral totals  were  as  follows.    The  excess 
of  expenditure  of  the  campaign  of  1775, 
nearly  two  millions ;  of  1776,  six  millions ; 
of  1777,  six  millions  and  an  half;  of  1778, 
ten  millions;   and  of  1779,  twelve  mil- 
lions ;   in  the  whole  nearly  87  millions  of 
debt  actuallv  incurred,  over  and  above  the 
expences  of  the  regular  peace  establidi- 
ment,  except  such  parts  as  had  been  drawn 
from  the  sinking  fund.    He  said,  the  debt 
funded  within  the  four  last   years  was 
twent^r  millions;  in  1776,  two;  in  1777, 
five;  in  1778,  six;    andjn  1779,  seven 
millions :  that  this  debt  bore  an  interest  of 
1,100,000/.;  that  the  debt  unfunded  was 
about   16  millions  in  the  whole;    which 
would    carry    probably    an    interest    of 
900,000/.,  which  would  fix  the  debt  actu- 
ally incurred  to  end  the  Sl^t  Dec.  next,  at 
about  S6  millions  capital,  and  bearing  an 
annual  interest  of  two  millions  in  perpe- 
tuity, for  which  the  lands  of  Englana  stood 
most   engaged   to    the  public  creditors. 
The  principle  stated  was  independent  of 
I  VOL.  XX.] 


what  was  drawn  from  the  sinking  fund, 
after  making  up  the  difference  between 
the  annual  grants  of  land  and  malt,  and 
thepeace  establishment.  , 

The  campaign  being  already  determined 
upon,  he  said  he  was^  fully  justified  in  fol- 
lowing   up  his   computations,  as  if  the 
money  had  been  actually  expended.    Tha 
excess  or  difference  between   the  6rdi<« 
nary  revenue  he  estimated  at  14<  millions^ 
which,  thdugh  a  peace  should  be  concluded 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  would 
leave  an  arrear,  or  tail  behind  it,  of  at  least 
eiffht  millions, .  making  in  the  whole  22 
millions  of  unfunded  debt.     This  last  sum» 
added  to  the  new  debt  already  due,  would 
form  a  capital  of  58  millions  carrying  with 
it  an  interest  of  upwards  of  three  miilion^^ 
so  that  taking  the  old  debt,  which  was 
135  millions,  for  which  the  public  credi- 
tors  received  annuities  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  four  millions,  and  have  in  perpe- 
tuity, with  the  new  debt  of  58  millions, 
and  the  evident  conclusion  would  be,  th^t 
by  that  time  twelve  months  the  nationfd 
debt  would  be  nearly  approaching  to  200 
millions,  and  the  annual  interest  paid  to 
the  public  creditors,  to  full  eight  millions 
and  an  half.     To  prove  his  premises^  re« 
lative  to  the  excess  of  expenditure  of  the 
year  1780,  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
revenue ;  he  computed  the  navy  grants  f^t 
about  eight  millions,  the  army,  including 
ordnance  and  mUitia,  about  as  much  more  ; 
vote  of  credit  one  million;   exchequer 
bills  of  last  year  to  be  paid  off,  about  two 
millions ;,  which,  jvith  the  assistance  qx« 
pected  from  the  East  India  Company, 
would  leave  12  millions  of  a  deficiency  io 
be  funded.     He  next  proceeded  to  shevr 
the  pernicious  consequences  of  incuiTio(g 
so  much  unfunded  debt,  by  which  tha 
market  .was  glutted,  and  while  we  paid 
more  than  double  the  legal  interest  for 
navy  bills,  ordnance  debentures,  &c.  it  had 
this  still,   if  possible,  more  mischievous 
effect ;  it  went  to  prevent  the  public  from 
funding  upon  reasonable  terms,  and  by 
that  means  loaded  posterity  wi^  a  perpetual 
annual  burden  of  at  least  one  nuUion,  for 
which,  in  fact,  the  nation  never  received 
a  single  shilling  value.     The  navy  bills 
were  at  12  per  cent  discount,  and  he  im- 
derstood  the  ordnance  debentures  at  20 
or  SO  per  cent.    How,  then,  was  it  possi^ 
ble  when  such  a  quantity  of  unfunded  debt 
was  left  floating  m  the  market,  and  at  so 
high  discount,  and  of  course  so  enormous 
a,  profit,  that  the  minister  could  procure 
a  loan  upon  any  thing  like  reasonable 
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terms  ?  The  last  was  made  at  6per  cent, 
beside  the  douceur ;  and  jet  the  Coaneellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  though  he  wanted  an- 
ether  million  to  the  sum  borrowed,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  new 
exchec^uer  bills  which  had  been  issued  the 
precedmg  year,  could  not  procure  it;  and 
would  ^robMy  now  be  obliged  to  borrow 
at  7  per  cent,  if  he  could  get  it  even  on 
those  terms.  What  then,  was  the  pros- 
pect before  us  f  A  debt  nearljr  approach- 
ing to  200  millions,  carrying  with  it  8  mil- 
lions annual  interest,  issuing  with  it  ne- 
ffotiable  securities  at  12  per  cent,  and 
funding  at  the  rate  of  7.  Look  a  little 
ftirther,  and  see  who  are  your  adversaries  ? 
No  less  than  France,  Spain  and  America ; 
HI  short,  the  whole  of  our  situation  within 
and  without,  was  truly  tremendous  and 
astonishingly  alarming.  If  this  was  our 
real  condition,  ought  it  not  to  be  the  first 
duty  of  every  man  who  felt  for  himself,  his 
country,  and  posterity,  to  assist  in  extri- 
cating us  out  of  our  present  difficulties, 
and  tO'  devise  the  best  means  in  his  power, 
to  break  the  force  against  us,  on  one  hand ; 
and  to  increase  our  internal  strength  on 
the  other.  There  appeared  to  him  but , 
one  possible  measure  within  the  extent  of 
human  invention,  which  promised  to  effect 
this;  and  that  was  procuring  union  at 
home,  and  separating  America  from  her 
alliance  with  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

He  so  far  approved  of  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  as  it  recommended  union  and 
national  exertion  against  our  foreign  ene- 
mies, who  had  leagued  for  our  destruction, 
or,  indeed,  total  annihilation ;  and  he  be-^ 
lieved  that  there  was  not  a  second  opinion 
in  that  House  on  the  subject :  being  per- 
luaded  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
kingdom,  who  would  not  cheerfully  unite, 
not  only  in  a  defensive  but  an  offensive 
war,  and  the  most  vigorous  exertions 
«gainst  the  united  efforts  of  the  House  of 
^urbon.  He  was  one  of  that  description , 
and  in  order  to  promote  the  union  he  had 

-described,  and  at  the  same  time  to  weaken 
the  force  of  the  enemy  by  detaching  Ame- 
rica from,  this  dangerous  confederacy,  in- , 
significant  as  he  might  be,  he  had  endea- 
voured all  in  his  power  to  bring  about  so 
desirable  an  event. 

Being  given  to  understand  by  ao  autho- 
rity upon  which  he  could  with  s^ety  de- 
pend, (Dr.  Franklin)  that  the  people  in 
America,  or  the  ruling  powers  there,  were 

'  desirous  to  quit  the  confederacy  and  ac- 
commodate their  disputes  with  this  coun- 
tryi  he  communicated  this  impof  t%Dt  ior 


telligence  to  the  noble  lord  in  the  Uoe 
ribbon,  and  had  hb  approbation  to  eooad 
the  expectations,  and  feel  the  poise  41 
those  with  whom  he  was  to  comrouoicaie 
on  the  subject.  He  did  so ;  and  after 
taking  great  trouble,  and  spending  son 
time  on  these  overtures,  which  were  to 
form  the  basis  of  conciliation,  he  acquainted 
the  noble  lord  with  what  was  deemed  by 
America  as  the  first  preliminary,  whid 
was  a  truce  for  ten^ears,  upon  the  footing 
of  the  uti  poisidetUf  and  every  coaditkm 
usually  annexed  to  such  a  prelioDinarj; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  to  appoint  a  meec- 
in^  to  be  composed  of  deputies  firom  bodi 
sides,  in  which  the  respective  pretensiou 
of  Great  Britain  and  America  m%fat  be 
discussed,  and  finally  decided  upon.  Ths 
was  the  ultimatum,  on  which,  as  a  preli- 
minary article,  he  was  commissioned  to 
lead  the  way  to  negociation.  He  accord- 
ingly waited  on  the  noble  lord,  and  ac- 
quainted him  with  what  had  passed,  who 
positively  rejected  the  proposition,  as  to- 
tally inadmissible.  He  appealed  to  the 
noble  lord's  recollection,  if  this  was  not 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  to  hb  good 
sense,  whether  it  was  not  more  advittbb 
to  have  America  act  even  a  neutral  paif, 
than  have  her  a  declared  enemy  ?  In  one 
event,  the  memory  of  what  the  coloniei 
called  cruelty,  injustice,  and  oppreuioD, 
and  all  the  real  or  ideal  wrongs  which  tfaej 
fiek,  might  gradually  fade  or  die  awaj; 
allied  to  us  by  blood  and  interest,  speaking 
the  same  language,  accustomed  to  the 
same  laws  and  manners,  and  professing 
the  same  religion,  it  was  probable,  nay 
more  than  probable,  influenced  by  ereiy 
motive  which  operate  on  mankind,  io  their 
several  relations  and  habitudes,  that  such 
fixed  grounds  of  prejudice,  partiality,  and 
interest,  would  sooii  stifle  resentment,  and 
make  way  for  that  confidence  and  afiec- 
tion  which  unite  men,  and  induce  them  to 
prefer  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
those  with  whom  they  once  were  so  closely 
connected.  The  noble  lord,  however,  by 
rejecting  the  proposition  he  had  just  men- 
tioned, banisned  all  expectatioito  of  its 
being  ever  again  repeated.  He  was  very 
certain,  if  the  minister  now  consented  to 
negociate,  that  the  next  ultimatmn  wouM 
be  considerably  short  of  the  fontier ;  tod 
if  some  proposition  were  not  made  imme* 
diately,  that  America  would  never  listen 
to  any. 

With  an  approaching  d^t,  such  as  bt 
had  described ;  the  total  impracticability 
of  restoring  Anerica  to  tiUs  coontiyi  hjr 
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the  means  of  coercion ;  the  great  and  al- 
most irresistible  power  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  while  one  half  of  our  national 
strength  was  directed  against  America,  he 
saw  no  prospect  of  any  thing,  but  repeat- 
ed defeats  and  inevitaole  ruin.  He  tnere- 
fore  earnestly  exhorted  the  country  gen- 
tlemen to  look  to  their  property,  by  which 
those  enormous  burdens  were  to  be  ulti- 
mately borne ;  to  the  honour  of  the  na- 
tion, which  had  been  disgraced,  and  above 
all,  to  the  possible  issue  of  such  a  contest 
upon  so  unequal  terms,  and  to  the  ulti- 
mate decision  which  might  rob  them  of 
every  thing  which  they  hold  valuable,  as 
citizens  or  Englishmen.  What,  then,  was 
the  real  contest  this  country  was  engaged 
in  ?  He  would  tell  those  gentlemen  what 
it  was,  so  lone  as  America  continued  to 
form  a  part  of  this  alarming  confederacy, 
and  what  it  probably  would  be,  if  America 
preserved  a  neutral  conduct. 

He  should  here,  in  the  first  instance, 
support  his  reasoning  upon  facts  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  and  of  which  he  had 
the  most  authentic  proof  in  his  pocket ; 
the  one  Twas  the  Justifying  Memorial  of 
the  court  of  Madrid ;  and  the  other,  the 
Motives  which  induced  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles to  enter  into  the  war.  He  could 
not  authenticate  them  at  the  bar  of  the 
House ;  but  as  answers  had  been  given  to 
each  of  them,  by  the  British  court,  one 
professedly  so,  and  the  other  supposed  to 
be  genuine,  he  meant  the  answer  to  the 
French  Motives,  he  looked  upon  himself 
fully  at  liberty  to  consider  the  answers,  as 
well  as  the  original  papers,  to  be  authentic, 
because  the  Justifying  Reply  to  the 
French  Motives  had  not,  that  he  could 
learn,  been  disavowed  by  the  British 
court.  In  the  Spanish  state  paper,  there 
'  were  two  very  remarkable  expressions; 
first,  that  his  most  Catholic  majesty  was 
determmed  never  to  lay  down  his  arms 
till  he  1^  annihilated  the  naval  power  of 
Great  Britain :  and  that  Spain  had  offered 
a  preliminary  proposition,  for  Great  Bri- 
tain to  agree  to  a  ten  years  truce  with 
America;  which  shewed,  that  while  the 
noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  was  negoci- 
atine  with  Spain,  on  the  idea  of  a  truce, 
his  brdship  meant  in  the  end  to  reject  it, 
as  he  had  with  him.  In  the  French  Mo- 
tives, were  likewise  two  remarkable  ex- 
pressions ;  one  was,  that  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty  was  resolved  to  subdue  the 
n^val  force  of  Great  Britain ;  (Jie  other, 
that  Gireat  Britain,  while  negociating  at 
ihe  court  of  Madrid,  mi  yrm  America, 


through  him,  had  made  advantageous  of- 
fers to  France,  in  order  to  detach  her 
from  America.  What  these  ofiers  were» 
he  would  not  pretend  to  say;  he  would 
not  charge  the  noble  lord  with  selling  his 
country,  or  rendering  up  any  part  of  its 
possessions,  in  order  to  enable  this  coun- 
try to  pursue  its  favourite  object,  or  rather 
the  favourite  though  wild,  Quixote,  and 
impracticable  measure  of  coercing  Ame- 
rica ;  but  this  he  could  fairly  and  confi- 
dently affirm,  that  the  conduct  of  the  no- 
ble lord,  whom  he  considered  as  the  mi- 
nister, could  only  bejustified  in  proportion 
to  what  advantages  he  had  offered,  and 
what  his  country  was  to  receive  in  return. 
If  the  latter  was  inferior  to  the  former, 
though  the  noble  lord  might  not  be  guilty 
of  corruption,  by  selling  his  country,  he 
would  appear  equally  criminal,  if  the  de-  . 
taching  France  from  America,  and  the 
inducements  held  out  to  her,  exceeded 
the  probable  benefits  to  be  derived  firom  . 
abandoning  America.  This  was  the  true 
test  by  which  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
lord  could  be  tried. 

These  circumstances,  which  iie  had 
taken  the  liberty  to  trouble  the  House 
with,  compared  with  the  Speech  from  the 
throne,  left  not  a  single  aoubt  upon  his 
mind,  that  although  America  had  not  been 
mentioned  in  the  Speech,  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  administration  to  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  they  had  hitherto  done,  in 
relation  to  that  country.  The  mentioning 
America  had  been  carefully  omitted  in  the  , 
Speech,  merely  to  conceal  the  secret  de- 
signs of  ministers;  and  to  lead  the  inde-  > 
pendent  part  of  that  House,  to  believe 
that  the  nature  of  the  contest  was  chang- 
ed ;  that  all  our  efforts  were  to  be  made 
solely  or  exclusively  against  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  and  that,  consequently,  whoever  , 
opposed  the  present  ministerial  system, 
were  the  real  enemies  of  their  .country. 
The  veil  was  however  much  too  thin  to 
hide  the  true  purport  of  that  speech,  from 
those  who  haa  paid  Uie  least  attention  to 
the  deceptions  language  held  by  ministers 
in  that  House,  for  a  series  of  years  back. 
The  iinposition  m^ht  answer  the  purposes 
of  the  day ;  but  it  could  not  long  conti- 
nue to  operate.  The  real  intentions  of 
administration  had  in  part  transpired ;  he 
understood  a  most  formidable  military 
force  was  to  be  employed  the  next  cam- 
paign in  America,  but  as  the  fact,  though 
not  to.  be  disputed,  might  be  evaded  oa 
the  ground  of  the  destination  of  this  ip-r  • 
creased  military  fprce ;  lie  wished  to  knov 
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from  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon, 
whether  it  was  meant  to  carry  on  a  coer- 
cive uar  in  America,  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign ?  • 

He  then  described  the  destructive  sys- 
tem which  had  prevailed  'in  our  councils 
for  some  years  past,  which  had  been  sup- 
ported by  the  mflucnce  of  the  crown,  as 
the  great  source  of  all  our  national  mis- 
fortunes. He  adduced  a  great  number  of 
instances^  in  proof  of  this  general  charge, 
and  among  others,  the  resignation  of  two 
noble  lords,  one  of  whom  had  declared  in 
another  assembly  (earl  Gower)  that  he 
h&d  continued  to  act  with  them  as  long  as 
he  could  with  honour  and  conscience, 
[He  was  here  called  to  order  by  lord  Nu- 
gent, who  observed  that  it  was  irregular 
to  allude  to  what  passed  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.^  He  directed  his 
discourse  once  more  to  the  country  gen- 
•  tlemen,  who  had,  by  their  indenendent 
and  disinterested  conduct,  at  all  times, 
rescued  their  country  in  moments  of  dan- 
ger and  embarrassment,  to  exert  them- 
s^ves  without  any  view  to  party  distinc- 
tions, He  said,  tnat  valuable  description 
of  men  began  now  to  perceive  that  they 
hid  been  imposed  upon  and  misled,  and 
bA  soon  as  that  idea  became  more  preva- 
lent, he  assured  the  noble  lord  in  tlie  blue 
ribbon,  however  secure  he  might  be  in 
thinking  that  he  could  continue  to  derive 
support  from  decisive  majorities  in  that 
House,  his  lordship  was  m  more  perso- 
ns danger,  than  perhaps  he  might  oe  led 
td  imagine. 

Lord  Norths  in  reply,  said,  that  some- 
thing had  dropped  from  the  hon.  gentle- 
man which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
to  ffive  some  explanations,  so  far  he  meant 
a^  he  was  himself  personally  concerned. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  informed  tJie 
<iommittee,  that  he  had  offered  his  ser- 
vices, respecting  the  negotiation  alluded 
ta,  merely  from  disinterested  motives  and 
a  sincere  wish  to  serve  his  country ;  to 
which  declaration  he  gave  the  fullest  cre- 
dit ;  and  that  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
business  he  was  by  no  means  hostile  to  ad- 
ministration, of  which  he  was  equally  well 
satisfied.  Peace,  he  was  convinced,  was 
the  hon.  gentleman's  object,  and  his  con- 
duct in  every  part,  shewed  that  his  desire 
to  feel  pulses  was  directed  to  that  and  that 
only ;  but  he  could  not  help  saying,  that 
it  was  an  unfortunate  negociation,  because 
it  answered  no  end.  It  gave  birth  to 
many  conversations.  He  did  not  recol- 
kpt  that  h^  had  given  the  hon.  gentleman 


any  express  authority  to  treat ;  and  as  no- 
thing passed  in  writing  on  the  subject,  be 
did  not  expect  to  hear  a  syUable  mentioiw 
ed  of  what  might  have  passed  in  a  loose 
general  conversation,  because  words  and 
expressions  thus  dropped,  were  so  liable 
to  be  misconceived  by  one  party,  and  b- 
advertently  and  unintentionally  let  fall  oa 
the  other,  that  he  did  not  see  how  tbey 
could  be  referred  to  any  specific  or  deter* 
minate  point. 

The  hon.  gentleman  had  acknowledged, 
that  he  empioj^d  himself,  that  is,  that  he 
had  moved  the  matter  to  him  first ;  he  was 
willing  to  repeat,  he  believed  upon  rootiTe* 
the  most  commendable ;  but  he  could  not 
avoid  saying  once  more,  that  the  n^ 
ciation  proved  most  unfortunate  in  Uie 
event,  because  it  was  the  cause  of  great 
trouble  and  solicitude  to  the  hon.  gentle 
man,  and  ended  in  nothing.  It  was  verj 
true  that  the  hon.  gentleman,  from  what 
authority  he  could  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine, informed  him  of  an  inclination  in 
the  people  of  America  to  negociate  with 
this  country,  and  tendered  his  services  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  so  desirable 
an  event ;  for  which  he  personally  thanked 
him,  and  thought  his  country  stood  in- 
debted to  him  for  his  good  intentions,  and 
his  zealous  endeavours  to  promote  what 
he  imagined  might  tend  to  the  advance 
ment  of  its  prosperity. 

The  hon.  gentleman  had  acquainted  the 
committee  what  the  preliminary  articlei 
were  which  America  were  willing  to  agree 
to,  namely  a  ten  years  truce,  a  possessicm 
of  the  places  then  held  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  all  the  sub- 
ordinate regulations  and  conditions  arising 
from,  or  dependent  upon  this  preliminary 
article ;  but  that,  on  being  proposed  to 
him,  he  had  rejected  it  Most  certainly 
he  had,  and  would  again  if  the  proposi- 
tions were  repeated ;  he  would  never  con- 
sent to  treat  with  America  upon  the  foot^ 
ing  of  an  equal.  As  subjects  aggrieved, 
or  believing  themselves  aggrieved,  be 
made  no  doubt  but  parliament  would  al- 
ways be  ready  to  hear,  and  checrfulljr  co- 
operate with  ministers,  as  &r  as  the  inte- 
rests of  the  whole  empire  would  permit, 
to  give  them  the  most  full  and  satisfactory 
redress ;  but  should  we  once  agree  to  treat 
with  our  rebellious  subjects  in  arms,  and 
negociate  with  them  as  equals,  in  that  in- 
stant would  all  our  rights  be  conceded; 
for  to  talk  of  parliamentary  supremacy 
and  dominion,  and  affect  to  stand  upon 
the  ground  of  gOYemineQUd  coatroul  witb 
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people  who  denied  the  existence  of  those 
claims,  woold,  in  fact,  be  relinquishing 
uiider  the  cover  of  a  truce,  tl>e  sole  and 
essential  point  in  question,  that  is,  whether 
tbey  were  our  subjects,  or  composed  a 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent  state  ? 

There  was  another  circumstance  which 
}iad  been  much  dwelt  upon  by  the  hon.- 
I^entleman,  as  highly  criminal  in  ministers 
if  true ;  that  was  a  passage  in  the  Justify- 
ing Memorial  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  soon 
af^er  her  declaration  of  allying  herself  with 
France,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that 
fihe  had  acted  as  mediatrix  between  the 
courts  of  London  and  Versailles.    The 
fact  was  not  denied,  it  was  notorious ;  but 
what  is  the  inference  the  hon.  gentleman 
draws  from  what  Spain  affirms  in  that 
passage  ?    Spain  says,  the  terms  she  pro- 
posed was  a  ten  years  truce  to  take  place 
between  Great  Britain  apd  America,  dur- 
ing which  period  the  rights  or  demands  of 
the  respective  claimants  might  be  amicably 
adjusted.    What  was  this  proposition  but 
•the  very  transcript  of  that  made  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  under  his  confidential  or 
plenipotentiary  powers?    Yet,  the  hon. 
gentleman  affects  no  small  degree  of  asto- 
nishment  at   this    offer  being    rejected, 
though  he  himself  bears  testimony  that  a 
similar  offer^  made  by  him,  was.as  peremp- 
torily rejected.    For  his  part,  as  he  never 
could  think  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
grant  American  independence,  so  neither 
could  he  consent  to  agree  to  the  truce 
proposed;    and  «uch    a    truce    coming 
through  Spain,  afforded  an  additional  rea- 
son for  rejecting  it ;  because  Spain  herself 
bad  furnished  two  very  remarkable  in- 
stances that  a  Spanish  truce,  made  with 
subjects  in  arms  or  rebellion,  substantially 
im^Hies   independence.     What    was    the 
event  of  the  truce  she  made  with  Holland, 
and  afterwards  with   Portugal,  both  of 
which  at  one  time  formed  a  part  of  her 
dominions  ?     The  first  truce  with  Holland 
w^  prolonged  by  a  second  truce;  she 
made  in  like  manner  a  truce  with  Por- 
tugal ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  one  and 
the  other,  both  truces  ended  in  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  independence. 

But  to  this  formidable  accusation,  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  added  another,  which 
was  to  answer  every  proof  of  constructive 
guilt,  and  to  wear  a  darker  complexion, 
though  drawn  from  a  doubtful,  at  least 
from  a  partial  and  prejudiced  authority. 
After  informing  the  public  of  her  mediat- 
ing efforts,  and  of  their  being  rejected, 
^  court  of  Mttdrid  charges  the  JBritish 


cabinet  with  holding  out  advantageous 
ofers  secretly  to  France  while  the  media- 
tion was  still  depending,  in  order  to  detach 
France  from  America, 

Two  questions  were  necessary  to  be  de- 
cided before  a  proper  answer  could  be  re- 
turned to  this  charge:  1.  Whether  any 
such  advantageous  offers  had  been  made 
to  France  ?  2.  If  there  had,  whether  it 
was  criminal  in  those  who  made  them? 
He  could  not  recollect  that  any  offers  had 
been  made  to  France  secretly  or  publicly 
to  induce  her  to  break  off  her  present  con- 
nection with  America ;  if  any  were  made, 
he  knew  nothing  of  them,  or  could  safely, 
affirm,  that  he  did  not  remember  them ; 
but  allowing  that  the  fact  was  ju^t  as  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  stated  it  to  be,  he 
was  not  conscious  that  the  British  cabinet 
had  acted  criminally.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man had  afforded  an  instance  in  hU  own 
conduct  that  the  gr'cat  object  of  his  nego- 
ciation  was  to  disunite  France  and  Ame- 
rica ;  and  he  presumed,  th^  hon.  gentle- 
man was  not  conscious  that  by  so  doing 
he  had  acted  criminally.  He  might  ima- 
gine, perhaps,  that  there  was  a  difference  in 
tt\e  mode,  but  most  clearly  the  effect  was 
the  same,  whether  America  was  detaclied 
from  France  or  France  from  America.  But 
he  would  go  a  step  farther:  lie  would 
suppose,  for  argument  sake,  that  advan- 
tageous offers  had  been  made  secretly  to 
France,  and  that  thtive  was  a  preference 
as  to  the  mode  of  bringing  about  a  sepa- 
ration between  the  latter  and  our  colx>- 
nies ;  the  hon.  gentleman  had  still  admi-> 
nistered  grounds  of  sufficient  justification 
on  the  contingency  expressed.'  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  acknowledged,  that  it  the 
secret  advantages  held  out  to  Fran(:e  did 
hot  amount  to  more,  or  were  not  greater 
than  the  advantages  derivable  from  the 
Spanish  mediation,  and  his  own  prelimi- 
nary article  of  a  ten  years  truce,  and  tlie 
uti  possidetis  ;  in  that  case  ministers  would 
not  appear  either  culpable  in  rejecting, 
the  latter,  nor  in  offering  the  former.  He. 
would  again  repeat,  that  there  was  nothing 
he  more  ardently  sought  tlian  to  disunite. 
France  and  America,  and  that  he  should 
use  every  effort  in  his  power  to  effect  it 
consistently  with  the  interests  of  the  em- 
pire and  the  dignity  of  a  great  nation, 
lie  knew,  however,  nothing  of  the  advan- 
tages alluded  to  in  the  Spanish  Justifying 
Memorial  which  induced  him  to  believe 
that  no  offi.>r8  of  that  kind  had  been  made ; 
and  he  had  little  to  hope  on  that  head,  aa 
powers  confessedly  agtmg  in  ^m^t^.liSb^ 
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had  every  reason  to  believe,  so  long  as 
the  confederacy  Usted,  would  respectively 
hold  the  same  uniform  language ;  two  of 
them,  Spain  and  America,  had,  by  the 
hon.  gentleman's  own  narrative  and  rea- 
sonings, confirmed  the  truth  of  this  ol^« 
servation ;  and  H  was  natural  to  conclude, 
that  France,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
confederacy  and  the  main  spring  which 
moved  the  whole  machine,  would  depart 
from  a  rule  of  conduct  which  she  herself 
had  most  probably  dictated  to  her  other 
two  confederates. 

The  hon.  gentleman  had  observed,  that 
the  speech  from  the  throne  recommended 
the  most  vigorous  and  united  exertions  to 
be  made  against  the  alarming  confederacy 
which  had  been  entered  into  by  France 
and  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  independence  and  commerce  of  this 
country,  though  it  remained  totally  silent, 
and  purposely  so,  respecting  America; 
but  while  the  hon.  gentleman  made  tlie 
charge,  he  in  a  manner  anticipated  the 
answer  he  meant  to  give  him  immediately 
on  the  subject.  He  reminded  the  House  that 
this  was  a  deceit  and  fallacy  put  upon  it,  for 
that  the  great  military  preparations  appa- 
rent from  the  estimates  on  the  table  were 
intended  for  America.  After  assuring  the 
hon.  gentleman  that  ministers  never  meant 
direcSy  or  indirectly  to  imply  any  inten- 
tion of  abandoning  America  or  the  war 
there,  he  would  now  say,  that  although  the 
hon.  gentleman's  inference  on  the  silence 
was  unfounded,  the  fact  was  unquestionably 
true,  that  the  American  war  was  not  given 
up,  nor  any  part  of  our  possessions  in  that 
country  meant  to  be  either  deserted  or 
evacuated.  If  the  King*s  confidential  ser- 
vants had  thought  it  advisable  to  grant 
America  independence,  under  the  previous 
approbation  of  parh'ament,  we  should  have 
had  no  foreign  war.  If  in  any  progressive 
stage  of  the  war  it  had  i^peared  proper 
to  make  such  a  concession  of  our  legisla- 
tive rights,  we  should  now  probably  be  at 
peace  with  all  the  world ;  or  if,  at  the  in- 
stant he  was  speaking,  such  a  measure 
were  adopted,  ne  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  public  tranquillity  wouldbe  shortly 
restored. 

It  was  for  the  dominion  of  this  country 
over  her  rebellious  subjects  that  we  were 
now  contending.  Whenever  parliament 
thought  proper  to  relinquish  that  dominion, 
and  cease  from  all  farther  struggle  for  the 
constitutional  establishment  of  it,  he  must 
and  should  cheerfully  acquiesce,  how  much 
soever  his   own  opbioA  might  militate 


against  it  He  never  thought  such  a  i 
'sure  would  be  right  at  any  period,  and 
perhaps  as  little  so  now  as  at  any  former 
one.  The  question  was  simply  this  :  wiD 
you  give  up  your  American  dominioDS, 
your  commerce,  and  eventuaUy  your  naral 
power  and  naval  consequence  t  Will  yoo, 
in  short,  come  to  a  vote  to  part  with  your 
national  dignity,  possessions  and  most  im- 
portant and  essential  interests  ?  If  parlia- 
ment were  prepared  to  ^ve  such  a  vote, 
the  sooner  it  was  done  uie  better ;  if  not, 
it  was  inapplicable  to  the  present  senti- 
ments of  the  House  and  prevailing  opioioDS 
of  the  people  to  talk  of  prelinunaries^ 
which  in  fact  implied,  by  direct  conse- 
quence, the  actual  independence  rf  the 
colonies. 

The  hon.  gentleman  observed,  that  the 
army  estimates  on  the  table  were  enormoui, 
and  much  exceeded  the  highest  estimate 
of  the  late  war  for  that  particular  service. 
The  observation  was  just ;  but  if  our  situa- 
tion called  for  such  a  military  establidi- 
ment,  nothing  remained  to  be  sud  on  the 
subject ;  it  was  an  inevitable  consequence 
arising  from  our  situation,  and  must  be  sub- 
mitted to.  He  hoped,  after  the  exj^ana- 
tion  now  given,  that  the  hon.  gentleman's 
charge  against  those  who  advised  the 
Kin^s  Speech,  with  an  intention  of  con- 
cealing their  designs  from  parliament  be- 
cause they  had  not  mentioned  Americs 
therein,  would  be  given  up,  and  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  rest  satisfied  on  one 
hand,  that  ministers  meant  not  to  delude 

Carliament,  or  mislead  the  nation  into  a 
elief  that  they  intended  to  concede  the 
rights  of  this  coimtry  to  the  ill-bounded 
pretensions  of  our  rebellious  subjects ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  tliat  they  were  not  de- 
termined to  pursue  such  measures  as  pro- 
mised most  speedily  and  efiectually  to  i&uSi 
lo  the  full  attainment  of  their  object.  On 
the  whole,  the  hon.  gentleman  bad  urged 
no  charge  against  administration,  in  his 
opinion,  but  what  might  be  defended  by 
the  circumstances  which  accompanied  it ; 
the  only  charge  which  could  imply  any 
crime,  if  strictly  true,  was  the  making 
offers  to  ^France  more  than  eauivalent  to 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  to  tnis  country 
in  return ;  as  far  as  his  memory  servea, 
it  was  totally  unfounded,  but  be  that  as  it 
might,  no  judgment  could  be  made  till  it 
was  first  known,  whether  what  was  to  be 

Carted  with,  was  more  than  what  was  to 
e  received  in  exchange. 
Mr.  Hartley  restated  his  former  argu- 
ments, and  contended;  although  h  might 
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be  said  that  he  had  not  been  actually  em- 
ployed by  the  noble  lord  in  the  negocia- 
tion,  it  was  evident,  by  the  iu)ble  lord's 
own  acknowledgment,  that  when  he  in- 
formed his  lordship  of  the  temper  and  dis- 
position of  the  ruling  powers  in  America, 
his  answer,  approving  of  sounding  and 
feeling  pulses,  amounted  to  a  tacit  or  im- 
plied assent.  As  to  the  offers  held  out  to 
France,  to  detach  her  from  her  alliance 
with  America,  he  was  willing  to  stand  on 
his  former  ground,  that  the  propriety  of 
those,  offers  would  be  known,  when  their 
nature  and  extent  should  be  made  public. 

Lord  North  said,  he  did  not  wish  to  con- 
ceal any  thing ;  he  knew  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  made  a  tender  of  his  good  offices, 
which,  so  far  as  such  a  matter  could  admit 
of,  were  accepted ;  but  it  would  indeed  be 
very  extraordinary  if  his  particular  ideas 
or  judgment  could  be  supposed  to  bmd 
either  party :  the  most  that  could  be  even 
implied  was,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  was 
the  medium,  through  which  communica- 
tions were  to  be  made ;  and  that  the  ne- 
gociating  parties  were  at  full  liberty  to 
assent  or  dissent  from  the  propositicMis 
thus  made. 

Mr.  Hartley  «aid,  that  the  ideas  of  a 
truce  were  early  thrown  out;  but  that 
when  more  particular  explanations  came 
to  be  made,  any  such  idea  on  the  part  of 
the  minister  was  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly disclaimed. 

The  Resolution  for  a  four-shillings  land- 
tax  for  the  year  1780,  was  then  agreed  to. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Earl  of 
Vmer-Ossorys  Motion  (tf  Censure  against 
Ministers  Jar  their  Conduct  towards  Ire* 
land.']  Dec.  6.  The  order  of  the  day 
being  read,     , 

The  Earl  of  Umper  Ossory  rose  and  pre- 
faced his  intenaed  motion,  with  a  snort 
speech  in  its  support,  which  he  confessed 
when  moved,  would  appear  to  amount  to 
a  vote  of  censure  upon  ministry,  for  their 
total  inattention  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  session,  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  prorogation  of  par- 
liament. They  had,  he  said,  totally 
abandoned  the  government  of  that  king- 
dom to  chance ;  they  neither  felt  for  its 
distresses,  nor  provided  against  its  pos- 
sible, nay  probable  and  natural  resent- 
ments. They  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  its  mo- 
derate requests,  and  had  the  peculiar  merit 
of  transforming  the  last  stages  of  national 
misery  and  public  dependency,  into  vi- 
gour, strengtbi  spirit^  and  every  means 


which  could  concur,  to  draw  forth  a  most 
formidable  resistance  ;  and  all  the  time  . 
stood  by  unmoved,  as  unconcerned  spec- 
tators, or  as  if  giving  countenance  to  the 
measures  taken  by  Ireland,  in  order  to 
compel  a  full  and  effectual  redress  of  all 
her  real  and  ideal  grievances.  As  an 
Irishman,  and  bound  to  that  country  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  interest  and  affection, 
it  might  be  fairly,  and  he  would  add,  be 
truly  {^resumed,  that  he  entertained  the 
most  smcerc  wishes  for  her  happiness  and 
prosperity ;  nay,  he  would  say,  that  as  an 
Englishman,  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so ;  be- 
cause, he  was  persuaded,  that  whatever 
promoted  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Ire- 
land, would  ultimately  promote  that  of 
Great  Britain.  The  claims  of  the  sister 
kingdom  to  justice,  and  the  protection  and 
rights  secured  by  a  free  constitution,  were 
too  well  known  to  make  any  discussion  of 
those  riffhts  necessary ;  but  when  he  al- 
lowed thiS)  he  meant  to  say  likewise,  as  an 
Englishman,  that  the  present  state  of  Ire- 
land was  truly  alarming,  and  little  short  of 
portending  a  sudden  dissolution  of  the 
constitutional  connection  and  political  re- 
lation which  have  so  long  subsisted  between 
both  countries :  42,000  men  were  at  that 
instant  in  arms  in  Ireland,  not  barely  asso- 
ciated for  the  protection  and  flefence  of 
the  country  from  a  foreign  enemy»  but 
avowedly  in  order  to  support  the  language 
they  themselves,  the  country  meetings, 
and  the  several  corporate  bodies,  indeed 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  had  dictated 
to  their  representatives  in  parliament. 
What  was  tliP  purport  of  this  language  I 
A  peremptory  aemand  of  "  a  free  trade  !** 
What  was  meant  by  this  expression  was 
variously  interpreted,  according  to  the 
wishes,  expectations  and  opinions  of  par- 
ticular parties  and  persons.  Several  mem- 
bers in  both  Houses  of  the  parliament  of 
that  kingdom,  of  very  respectable  charac- 
ters, explained  it  according  to  their  own 
sentiments;  an  independence  on  this 
country,  an  intention  of  trading  with  the 
whole  world,  and  a  disavowal  of  the  autho- 
rity or  power  of  British  acts  of  parliament, 
&c.  Where,  then,  had  ministers  led  us  i 
To  an  acquiescence  in  every  proposition 
Ireland  might  think  proper  in  her  {5rest  nt 
distempered  state  to  demand,  no  matter 
how  unreasonable  and  pernicious  it  ml^ht 
prove  in  its  consequences,  or  the  terrible 
alternative  of  a  civil  war,  while  we  were 
engaged  in  an  unequal  and  dangerous  con- 
test  with  France,  Spain,  and  America.  It 
might  be  weU  Called  an  alarnuagand  melan* 
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choly  alternative ;  *icb  a  one,  he  believed, 
sas  no  nation  under  the  sun  was  ever  com- 
pelled to  take,  within  the  short  period  of 
a  few  months,  when  the  choice  was  with 
us  to  give  what  we  pleased  as  a  fkvour, 
while  we  were  now  obliged  to  grant  almost 
every  thing  as  a  right. 

After  making  many  professions  of  good- 
w3l  to  both  kingdoms,  and  declaring  how 
much  soever  he  regarded,  and  would  to 
the  utmost  stretch  of  his  ability,  do  all  in 
his  power  to  advance  the  interest  of  Ire- 
land, yet  in  so  doing,  he  would  never  con- 
sent to  advance  it  on  the  condition  of  sa- 
crlBcing  that  of  England  to  it ;  he  applied 
the  fbrce  of  these  observati6ns  to  the 
terms  in  which  his  motion  was  conceived 
He  contended,  that  the  spirit  of  resistance 
directed  towards  independency,  which 
had  manifested  itself  in  Ireland,  was  solely 
imputable  to  the  shameful  inattention  of 
ministers,  who  might  have  in  the  early 
Stages  of  the  miseries  of  that  kingdom 
granted  the  Irinh  substantial  relief,  and 
prevented  the  seeds  of  those  disorders 
which  now  threatened  a  dissolution  of  all 
constitutional  government,  from  growing 
up  suddenly  to  their  present  state  of  ma- 
turity :  such  relief  too,  as  being  founded 
in  Justice,  and  dictated  by  motives  of  sound 
policy,  would  have  operated  preventa- 
tively.  The  Irish  would  have  rested  con- 
tent with  the  compliance  of  requests,  far 
short  of  what  they  were  fairly  entitled  to 
expect ;  no  man  could  answer  at  that  in- 
stant, by  what  bounds  their  demands 
Would  be  limited  ;  no  maiftould  say  on 
what  conditions  they  woulcT be  satisfied ; 
or  upon  what  basis  the  interests  and  re- 
spective rights  of  both  countries  could  be 
fairly  established,  without  either  a  total 
separation,  or  consenting  to  throw  too 
great  a  weight  into  the  scale  of  Ireland. 
As  therefore,  the  unhappy  dilemma  this 
country  stood  in,  respecting  that  kingdom, 
arose  entirely  and  exclusively  from  the  in- 
littention  of  administration,  he  begged 
leave  to  move,  «*  That  it  is  highly  crimmal 
in  his  Majesty's  ministers,  to  have  neg- 
lected taking  effectual  measures  for  the 
relief  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  to 
have  suffered  the  discontents  in  that  king- 
dom to  rise  to  Such  a  height,  as  evidently 
to  endanger  a  dissolution  of  the  constitu- 
tional connection  between  the  tWo  king- 
floms,  and  to  create  new  embarrassments 
to  the  public  councils,  by  division  and 
diffidence,  in  a  moment,  when  real  unani- 
mity, grounded  on  mutual  confidence  and 
Affection,  ty  copfe&sedly  ess&utial  t6  the 


preservation  of  what  b  left  of  the  Britid 
empirfe," 

Lord  Midleton  seconded  the  motion, 
and  repeated  several  instances  of  the  loaU 
tention  of  the  noble  lord  hi  (he  blue  nV 
bon,  and  of  his  having  set  his  face  against 
giving  the  desired  relief  tp  Irdaod ;  spoke 
of  the  part  he  had  taken  the  two  preceding 
se^ions  respecting  Irish  affiurs  ;  that  the 
first,  they  had  been  put  off  by  mutui! 
consent,  to  be  more  fully  investigated  the 
succeeding  session,  and  the  last,  when  be 
had  the  honour  to  preside  in  the  chair  of 
the  committee,  where  soirie  resolutioos, 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  some  small  6* 
vour  to  Ireland,  passed  without  any  cods- 
derable  opposition :  he  said,  the  noble 
lord  wheniie  found  the  House  in  a  temper 
to  acquiesce,  came  down  professedly  to 
defeat  the  measure,  and  threw  out  the  M 
on  the  second  reading. 

Sir  John  Wrottesleu  agreed  with  the 
truth  of  what  was  stated  in  the  resolution, 
but  could  not  give  his  assent  to  the  mO' 
tion  as  it  was  now  worded.  It  imported 
a  charge  of  too  consequential  a  nature,  to 
be  resolved  by  the  Commons  of  (jKti 
Britain,  till  supported  by  a  species  of  efi- 
dence,  which  would  come  up  in  point  of 
weight  and  justification  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  charge ;  a  charge,  which  if  fnllj 
and  satisfactorily  proved,  must  involve  mi' 
nisters  in  the  most  exemplary  punisbmoit. 
But  even  if  the  proofs  before  the  House 
were  commensurate  to  the  object,  that  of 
parliamentary  conviction,  the  generality 
of  the  motion  would  be  a  sufficient  objec* 
tion  with  him  to  give  it  a  negative  in  ill 
present  form.  It  included  all  the  mini- 
sters, as  well  those  who  had  lately  come 
into  office,  as  their  predecessors ;  and  in* 
volved  them  in  one  indiscriminate  censure. 
It  bulked  them  in  the  class  of  public  de- 
linquents, however  criminal  or  innocent 
As  to  the  facts  stated,  they  perfectly 
met  his  ideas;  and  if  the  word  *  criminal' 
in  the  proposed  reisolution  were  oraitie4 
and  the  first  sentence  softened  in  such  i 
manner  as  to  exclude  conviction  without 
proof,  he  would  give  his  hearty  assent  to 
the  motion, 

Mr.  Burke  observed,  that  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet's objectioU  might  be  easily  done 
away  hy  only  stating  the  fact  of  neglect, 
which,  whether  criminal  or  not,  no  man 
could  pretend  to  deny. 

Sir  John  Wroiteslei/  rose,  and  offered  to 
amend  the  motion  by  substituting  the  word 
**  blameable^'for"  criminal.''  The  amend- 
ment wak  proposedi  and  tiitv^  wiUo«ft 
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oppoeitloD.  Sir  John  said,  he  was  no  party 
fruuiy  nor  had  any  predilection  for  either 
lide  of  the  House.  A  change  of  measures 
Mras  now  become  absolutely  necessary. 
America  was  lost  by  the  incapacity,  mis- 
conduct, and  obstinacy  of  ministers ;  and 
tie  was  perfectly  convinced  if^  offers  had 
been  made  immediately  after  the  i^air  on 
LrODg  Island,  in  1776,  that  terms  infinitely 
nnore  advantageous  for  Great  Britain  could 
havelbeen  obtained,  than  those  sent  out  by 
the  commissioners  in  18  months  after, 
which  were  treated  widi  scorn  and*con- 
tempt;  besides  which,  many  thousand  lives, 
and  many  millions  of  money,  would  have 
been  saved  to  this  country.  From  the 
event  of  our  measures  respecting  America, 
he  applied  the  fatal  conduct  of  adminis- 
tration respecting  that,  country,  to  the 
existing  state  of  Ireland.   If  some  specific 

J>ropo6itions  had  been  held  out  to  Ireland 
n  time,  that  country  would  now  be  in  a 
perfect 'state  of  tranquillity  and  obedience, 
which  would  of  course  have  prevented  the 
mortifying  dilemma  we  had  got  into;  that 
of  acceding  to  the  unlimited  claims  of  Ire- 
land, or  of  giving  up  our  constitutional  do- 
minion over  it  without  so  much  as  a  single 
struggle.    He  concluded  with  observing, 
that  instant  and  effectual  relief  ought  to 
be  given  to  Ireland ;  that  past  experience 
with  regard  to  America  should  make  us 
wise ;    that  the  apparent  object  of  those 
who  carried  war  into  our   colonies  was 
not '  conciliation  but  subduction,  in  which 
we  had   been    shamefully  disappointed; 
that  as  we  had  refused  our  American  sub- 
jects any  redress  in  the  beginning,  we  had 
afterwards  conceded  not  only  what  they 
were  entitled  to,  but  even  the  mostvalu^ble 
rights  of  this  country,  scarcely  endeavour- 
ing to  retain  any  thing  worth  contending 
for;    So  far  as  the  simile  could  be  fairly 
followed,  ministers  had  acted  in  the  same 
manner  respecting  Ireland.    Matters  had 
not  as  yet,  it  was  true,  come  to  extre- 
mities in  that  kingdom.     Their   arming 
themselves,    and    their    non-importation 
agreements,  were  as  yet  but  of  a  recent 
date.    While  tliey  were  so,  he  earnestly 
exhorted  ministers  to  profit  by  example, 
and  come  at  once  to  a  resolution  to  make 
such  offers  as  were  likely  to  be  accepted 
of  by  the  Irish ;  such  as  Great  Britain 
could  grant  with  honour  and  safety  to 
the  mutual  interests  of  both  kingdoms; 
and  not  by  protracting  their  measures,  or 
dealing  out  their  favours  with  a  niggardly 
hand,  drive  Ireland  into  violence,  so  as  in 
the  end  to  be  obliged  to  make  cpncessions 
[VOL.  XX.] 


which  might  ultimately  terminate  perhaps 
not  in  a  nominal,  but  a  real  separation  of 
both  kingdoms,  and  force  them  into  diffe- 
rent interests,  as  rivals  and  competitors, 
for  the  distant  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  trade  and  convmerce. 

Liord  Beauchamp  rose,  and  observed^ 
that  a  positive  charge  of  any  ,kind,  from 
the  moBt  trifling  to  the  most  important, 
should    be    accompanied    with    suitable 

Eroof ;  nor  was  it  agreeable  to  the  esta- 
lished  usages  of  parliament  to  entertain 
any  complaint  or  accusation  whatever, 
without  making  a  strict  enquiry  into  the 
circumstances  which  were  supposed  to  con-* 
stitute  the  offence ;  because,  what  upon  a  * 
strict  examination  might  bear  an  appear- 
ance of  inattention  or  neglect,  as  in  the 
present  case,  would  possibly  come  out 
upon  investigation,  to  be  the  effect  of  wis- 
dom and  sound  policy.  For  his  part, 
though  he  believed  ministers  had  done 
every  thing  in  their  power,  consistent  with 
the  respective  state  of  both  kingdoms,  he 
did  not  rise  as  an  advocate  for  them,  much 
less  could  he  be  induced  to  agree  to  a  vot^ 
of  censure,  without  first  knowing,  whether 
ministers,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
firuits  of  their  endeavours,  had  failed 
through  neglect. 

That  Ireland  was  in  a  distressed  condi« 
tion  no  man  would  venture  to  deny ;  but 
he  coutd  never  be  persuaded  to  think,  that 
the  miseries  under  which  Ireland  at  pre- 
sent groaned,  could  be  fairly  attributed  to 
the  present  ministry,  or  indeed  to  any 
ministry  within  his  remembrance.  The 
grievance  had  not  originated,  at  least 
since  the  present  reign,  with  any  particular 
set  of  men  in  power,  nor  from  any  recent 
measures  adopted  in  respect  of  that  coun- 
try. The  causes  were  .various,,  but  the 
prime  source  of  the  distresses  of  that  king- 
dom was  the  system  of  our  trade  laws, 
which  laid  a  restraint  upon  her  commerce. 
That  was  the  great  grievance,  which  could 
not  be  fairly  imputed  to  any  ministry,  and 
least  of  all  to  the  present.  '  He  was  con- 
vinced himself,  that  those  restrictions  arose 
from  a  very  narrow,  short-sighted  policy, 
conceived  in  prejudice,  and  strengthened 
by  time,  which,  after  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, had  been  wrought,  as  it  were,  into 
the  very  constitution  of  this  country.  He 
could  speak  from  experience,  In  the 
well  intended  efforts  he  made,  however 
unequal  in  point  of  ability  he  was  to  the 
task,  he  felt  the  strong  influence  those 
prejudices  had  in  determining  the  opinions  - 
of  that  House,  both  ia  the  last  aad  prt<* 
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ceding  aettioD*  In  the  pour8|»  of  U^e  6r9X 
attempt^  w1u;q  something  of  coDBequenc^ 
was.  expected^  the  few  friends  who  stood 
forth  on  the  occasion,  found  themselves 
t>orne  down  by  petitions  at  the  bar«  swp- 
portcd  by  counsel  and  by  members, in  the 
floiise.  A  siniilar  effort  was  made  the 
v^ry  U$t  session,  but  laid  down  qpon  a 
lOMch  narroiprer  scale,  nhich  met  with  a 
like  fate ;  so  that  if  Ireland  had  not  re- 
ceived relief,  it  could  not  be  fairly  imputed 
to  ministers  as  neffkc^  much  less  criminal 
or  blameahle.  That  House  was  averse  to 
give  Ireland  any  favour  which  they  ima- 
gined would  interfere  with  our  trade  laws;, 
or  affect  certain  branches  of  our  commerce 
or  manufactures.  No  matter  whether  this 
arose  from  prejudice  or  not^  it  had  its 
operation,  and  influenced  the  conduct  of 
that  House,  which  was  fully  sufficient  to 
shew,  tliat  the  consequences  of  that  re- 
fusal were  neither  jointly  nor  exclusively 
imputable  to  ministers. 

For  his  o\f  n  part,  and  as  far  as  his  opi- 
nion went  on  the  subject,  he  was  satis^ed 
that  Ireland  ought  to  have  been  relievedj 
but  to  what  extent  he  would  not  nor  could 
not  pretend  to  say.  He  thought  the  inte^ 
rest  of  both  countries  i^as  inseparable,  as 
their  political  connection  was  izidissolublp; 
j^d  that  whoever  endeavoured  to  obstruct 
either  was  no  liriend  to  his  country,  that 
is,  was  ignorant  of  the  tru£  prosperity  of 
both.  Though  enjoying  a  place  under 
the  crown,  hi^  situation  was  not  such  9s  to 
entitle  him  to  know  what  passed  in  his 
Majesty's  councils ;  but  ho  had  heard  in. 
igonyersation,  that  the  noble  lord  on-  the 
aame  bench,  in  concert  with  tho  rest  of 
his  Majestyjs  servants,  had  agreed  i^pon 
Propositions  which  yir^re  to  bie  submitted 
to  tha^  House  the  following  Thursday. 
.Be  was  ignorant  of  their  purport,  but  from 
what  he  heard  had  fallen  from  a  noble 
lord  in  the  other  House  (Hillsborough) 
the  first  di^  of  the  session,  to  whom  both 
En^la^d  and  Ireland  owed  the  highest 
pbligations,  it  was  supposed,  that  Ireland 
yould  be  grai^ited  an  equa^  trade,  or  an 
equality  of  trade,  u2)on  th^  broad  basis  of 
unpartiality  and  justice. 

The  noble  lord  who  made  the  motion, 
IW  talked  a  great  deal  of  the  Irish  asso- 
l»atioQS|  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
first  armed^  and  the  purposes  foj  which 
Aey  continued  to  augment  their  numbers. 
H^  believed  the  noble  lord  was  extremely 
ju  informed  of  every  particular,  but  the 
tingle  fact  of  their  being  anned.  He  had 
,ifiQ  high  ao  opinio!)  0^  the  people  of  Ire- 


laod ;  he  spoke  from  loc^  kiMmMge,ttj 
from  conversing  and  corresponding  vjth 
the  greatest  and  ablest  men  in  that  king. 
dora,  that  the  Irish  assoiciates  were  S9  loj)l 
a  body  of  men  as  an^r  within  Uie  circoit  «f 
his  Majesty's  dominions ;  that  they  ab- 
horred the  idea  of  insurrection  in  tbejr 
hearts,  and  were  ready  to  risk  their  11^ 
and  properties  ip  support  of  their  aovereigi 
and  the  defence  of  Great  Britain.  Tkf 
called  only  for  the  means  of  repdenoi 
themselves  useful  to  their  country  s4 
families,  ^ad  of  adding  to  the  aggregate 
strength,  riches,  anii  prosperity  qf  the 
Britidi  empire  i  if  that  poriend^d  a  Sfiim 
of  revolt  or  disaffection,  tbey  were  criipio^ 
and  tumultuous;  but  in  nq  other  seosf 
whatever,  he  would  undertake  ta  fdBnn. 

The  noble  lord  supposed,  that  th^  $vori 
had  been  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  g/t^ 
vernment,  and  that  the  present  associ^ 
tionsy  being  themselves  unlawful,  aU  inili* 
tary  command  and  subordination  vss  at 
an  end.  Here  he  begged  tp  set  the  noblf 
lord  right.  The  as^oc^tions  were  not  uo- 
lawfuJ,  nor  were  tbey  01^  of  the  coatrool 
or  reach  of  goverum.ent.  The  Irish  wy 
ciatbrs  were  now  armed  by  virtue  of  tw 
acts  of  parliament ;  by  the  Bill  of  Rigiit^ 
the  Ist  of  William  am  Mary,  and  ai^^ 
passed  by  their  own  I^islatur^,  in  1746^ 
when  the  last  rebellion  raged  \^  Scotlanl 
By  tho^e  laws  tlie  people  were  ai^horifldi 
to  take  up  arms  for  their  own  protectioo. 
Under  the  sanction  of  tf^ose  la^  the  Irii 
%9SOj(;»ators  hfid  taken  up  arms«  in  or^er  to 
pontribute  to  the  general  defen(^  qf  bolk 
kingdoms,  and  to  resist  any  atte"^  to  ^ 
vade  theip*  which  might  be  voiade  by  ^  fi)* 
reign  enemy.  The  power  whicl^  ipoed 
thelp  was  competent  to  disarm  thev^wheiH 
ever  the  danger  shoul4  ^  P^^^^se^  Q^  tbt 
cause  which  called  them  out  iatp  soarti^ 
array  at  an  end^ 

He  dia  not  thinly  tbat  metaphysical 
questio;)^,  relative  tP  the  i^tural  or  ac- 
quired rjgrhts  of  men,  affordepl  a  Proper 
subject  of  debate.  He  believed  w  ^ 
cessity  of  the  time^  would  ever  justify 
proceedings  according  to  p^bIic  eiigeaci^ 
and  seai^on^  of  difficulty  and  dagger.  It 
was  the  wish  and  desire  of  govemn)^  (0 
have  gratlQed  the  people  of  Ireland  wA 
a  regular,  legal,  and  well  copstitii^  4^* 
litia^  such  as  that  ahready  est«hh3l)(4  ^ 
thia  country ;  but  the  qistress^  s^te  « 
the  finapces  of  that  kipg^dom  would  pot 
admit  of  making  new  niilitarv  ^stsl^ 
ments,  so  long  as  they  provea  ((^!|  ^ 
ei^u^  to  provide  t^  th^  €^  od^\  wW^ 
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mOy  tfUit  thfe  ttoops  6ti  the  Irish  establififi- 
tUenty  lidW  fifervihg    ]n    America,   Wi^re 
obliged  to  h&ve  £l  partfcalai*  provision  mad^ 
for  them  by  the  British  parliament  bn 
liessiod.    He  begged  leave  to  repeat,  that 
the  8oI^  wish  of  the  Iriish,  as  declared  by 
their  p&tliaitient,  Was  to  have  those  t^- 
^trictfons  takefl  off,  which,  in  their  several 
consequences  8tnd  I'el&tions,  impeded  the 
^rogf  ess  ofcut  tivatloh,  ttranafactures,  trade, 
and  (Commerce,  and  tendered  one  of  the 
finest  countries  uAder  the  sun,  a  scene  of 
beggsiry,  misery,  and  distress,  had  reduced 
het   to  public   bankruptcy  and    private 
ruiti.    This  onee  happily  effected,  would 
<iorifirtti  h^r  in  her  wonted  loyalty  and 
affectiot),  and  restore  her  to  her  usual 
t^nquillity  and  good  humour.    On  thd 
fThble,  he  reCotnmended  to  gentlemen  oil 
Idve^  side  of  the  House,  to  assist  in  per- 
fecting so  desii^le  a  work,  as  that  of  ce- 
hiehting  the  most  perfect  good  will  and 
I^Odfidence  between  both  nations ;  and  ob-^ 
li^rved,  thdt  as  ilothbg  would  be  more  de- 
^rUctivetd  ii  than  embarrassing  ministeiir, 
fcy  a  htety  and  ill-fbimded  vote  of  censure, 
than  rtie  re^ldlution  ^tnoved  by  the  nc(bl6 
l(ird,  he  must  give  it  his  dissent,  in  the 
i^dst  dire^ct  and  explicit  termd. 

Jlr.  Burke  rose  \h  reply  to  the  nobfe 
Icfi^  who  spoke  last,  and  Indulged  himself 
^th  opening  i(  Veih  of  the  ihost  delicate 
tod  poiiited  ridicule,  directed  to  the  appa- 
i^eut  embarrassment  ih  which  his  lordsnip 
^as  itlvolved,  that  of  beitig  art  advocate  by 
choice  or  compulsion  oh  both  sides  of  the 
question.  He  recalled  fresh  to  his  me- 
ttibry  a  shnilar  situation  of  a  very  fisicetioxis 

ggnti^man,  eminent  for  his  skill  and  abili- 
es,  at  the  Irish  bdr,  a  Mr.  Harwood,  who 
being  employed  by  a  lady  in  a  suit  iii  the 
Spiritual  court  against  het  husband,  for 
cruelty  dnd  iH-treatrhent,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  divorce  from  bed  and  board,  was  re- 
tained in  a  court  of  common  law  by  the 
husband,  a&  counsel  in  a  suit  instituted  by 
the  lady  to  bbtniti  a  separtite  maintenance. 
Ifhe  codnsef  said  irt  Another  plac6,  he 
would   prove  that  tlte   lady   had  good 

Sr'oundd  to  insist  that  she  Was  ihtitled  to  a 
ecree  in  her  favottr,  but  now  he  toast 


adtcH^Ate  Inhiehalf  df  hiiministerfal  friends. 
Thus  thi6  noble  lord  had  endeavoured  to 
pi'oVe  in  the  same  breath,  th$t  IMand  had 
oeen  extremely  ill-treatetf  by  England; 
for  that  if  half  what  ahe  now  asked  had 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  last  sessioh 
been  granted  her,  she  Would  have  been 
content,  though  the  whole  of  het*  demands^ 
If  now  granted^,  would  onty  bd  Accepted  aa 
ft  ^fght^  fot  whfch  neither  thankg  nor  grati- 
tude would  b^  due  or  acknowledged. 

After  presenting  this  argumetit  fai  ll 
variety  of^sfaapes,  m  each  of  which  he  at- 
tenopted  to  shew,  that  it  involved  the  ut- 
most absurdity  and  Contradiction,  h^ 
begged  leave  to  remind  the  noble  lord, 
that  It  waa  the  ^ross  neg^lect,  if  ntot  aoti^ 
^d  determined  op{^osition,  df  the  noble 
tord  ih  the  bhie  Hbbon,  to  Whom  dni 
country  lay  undet  the  obligatioh,  that 
half'of  what  WouM  Uist  srpring  be  accepted 
of  as  li  favour,  would  noW  be  accept^  of 
bv*  Ireland  to  A  right. 

He  then  proce^ed  to  give  a  narrative 
of  the  whole  trtosaction,  so  for  as  it  re^ 
lated  to  the  conduct  of  the  minister,  fot 
whotti  the  tioUe  lord  noW  stood  so  tealou^ 
and  willing  an  advocate.  He  observed, 
that  since  the  defeat  of  the  relief  in^ 
tended  fbr  Ireland  the  preceding  sessidn^ 
mtiny  gentlemei),  who  then  opposed  the 
granting  of  it,  had  altered  their  opihionr, 
m  consequeoce  of  which,  a  noble  lord  neat 
him  (Newhaven)  distinguished  himself  iti 
the  cause  of  Ireland,  ih  a  Very  com- 
mendabte  mftntier.  He  made  a  proposi- 
tion in  a  committer  of  the  whole  Hou^e  x 
it  Was  a^eed  to  and  reported ;  a  Bill  wtk 
brought  in  and  read  a  first  tiitie,  and  it 
parsed  through  tWo  or  three  stAfxs  of  its 
progress  towards  maturity.  What  vtrai 
the  consequence  ?  The  Bill  was  thougpht 
secure ;  but  when  the  noble  lord  in  th« 
blue  ribbon  was  apprized  of  its  pVobabte 
success,  he  departed  firbm  his  professed 
neutrality,  and  came  surrounded  With  all 
the  power  of  office  and  threw  out  the  Bill* 
He  was  rea[cly  to  agre^  with  the  noble 
lord  Who  spoke  last,  that  this  was  no  proof 
of  neglect,  but  rather  uncommon  assiuultv'y 
cofisrdering  the  native  inattention  of  the 


Contend,  that  she  had  given  just  catise  for    minister.    When  he  said  this,  however,  he 


tke  treatmerit  she  had  received  from  her 
husband,  and  therefore  he  hoped  the  court 
Wddld  consider  properly  of  the  provbca- 
tidrt  Which  Md  been  gffven  to  his  cKent. 
The  noble'  lord  who  ^oke-  last,  had,  like 
tbd  facetious  barrister,  oA  one  day  taken 
66  the  cdU^e  of  his  ttlh^t  clients^  Aiid  the 
emr  (ercr^^d  Moi&el/  m  ableand  ibg^nkfttt 


estpected  that  the  rioble  lord  who  spoke  last, 
would  agree  with  him  iiv  turn,  that  it  wdt 
a  most  unfortunate,  as  well  as  aA  uncom- 
mon exertion  of  the  minister's  assiduity. 

tie  observed  that  much  had  been  u&ip 
and  ittucb  more  would  be  said,  he  made  no 
doubt,  in  the  course  Of  the  debate,  to  shew 
that  mitkister^  iretc  not  chargeable  witA 
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neglect ;  what  he  was  j^ng  now  to  oflier» 
more  particularly  apphed  to  the  minister. 
A  noble  lord  in  the  other  House  had  lately 
quitted  his  Maiefitv*8  councils.  What 
were  his  reasons  f  They  were  well  known  ; 
because  he  could  not  assist  there  any 
longer  either  in  honour  or  conscience, 
llie  first  officer  of  rank  in  the  state  re- 
•ignt,  at  a  critical  moment,  at  a  moment 
of  the  first  importance,  and  assigns  his 
motives  publicly.  ••  that  he  could  no 
longer  remain  at  tne  head  of  his  Majesty's 
councils  with  honour  and  conscience.*' 
He  only  desired  the  House  to  seriously 
reflect  ^n  such  a  state  of  things,  and  de- 
termine like  honest  men,  whether  it  was 
po&able  at  such  a  crisis  as  this,  considering 
all  the  tremendous  circumstances  attend- 
in^  it*  to  expect  any  thing  but  immediate 
rum  and  final  destruction. 

He  had  heard  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon,  a  few  nights  since,  declare  it  to  be 
the  positive  intention  of  the  King*8  minis- 
ters to  carry  on  the  American  war,  in 
order  to  compel  her  to  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  toe  legislative  claims  of  this  coun- 
try ;  he  had  heard  an  hon.  baronet  (sir  J. 
Wrottesley)  who  spoke  early,  announce 
pews  of  a  very  alarming  nature,  which 
bad  been  recently  receiv^  from  the  other 
^ide  of  the  Atlantic  What,  then,  was  the 
situation  of  this  empire,  and  this  devoted 
i^ountry  i  America  losi; ;  ^tripped  of  our 
West  India  possessions;  Ireland  with 
42|0pQ  m^i^  in  ^ms  ;  divide4  iq  our  coun- 
cils, and  ^  incapable  and  unpopular  ad- 
ministration!  Why,  ^he  sam^  obi^tinatp 
perseverance  was  to  be  adhered  to,  so  long 
as  we  had  a  man,  a  shilling,  or  a  foot  of 
land.  It  was  finally  determined,  that 
every  unfortunate  man  who  had  been  sent 
to  America,  upon  the  romantic  and  im- 
practicable plan  of  the  conquest  or  sub- 
4uction  of  that  country,  should  either  fall 
by  the  sword,  or  be  led  captive  by  a  vic- 
forious  enemy. 

He  then  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the 
Ameripap  measures,  their  origin,, and  mis- 
chievous (endency.  Ireland  spurned  at 
the  British  clafoi  of  dominion :  she  looked 
upon  herself  free  ^nd  independent,  and 
was  firmly  determined  to  maintain  it. 
A  nK>b  had  risen  in  Dublin,  and  non-im- 
portation agreements  had  taken  place; 
why  not,  like  ill-fated  Bostoi^,  shut  up  the 
port  of  Dublin,  burn  Cork,  reduce  Water- 
ibrd  tQ  ashes  ?  Why  not  prohibit  all  popu- 
lar, meetings  in  that  kingdom,  and  de- 
stroy all  popular  elections  i  Why  not  alter 
^e  iL^if^l  uAodo .  of  atrikln|^  juries,  as  was 


done  by  the  Mastachuaets-Bay  Chirter 
Bill  ?  Wh^  not  bring  the  Dublin  notm 
over  to  this  country  to  be  tried  by  anEag- 
lish  jury  ?  Why  not  shut  up  their  porti 
and  prevent  them  from  tradine  with  eack 
other  I  And  lastly,  why  not  £dare  thai 
out  of  the  King's  peace  ?.  Id  short,  why 
not  proscribe  the  principal  leaders,  who 
held  commissions  not  unaer  the  crown  bot 
by  virtue  of  election  of  the  very  com 
which  they  commanded,  and  de<jare  toe 
whole  kingdom  in  rebellion  ?  The  answer 
was  plain  and  direct  Ministers  dare  not: 
sad  and  dear-bought  experience  had 
taught  them  the  folly  as  well  as  impraeti- 
cability  of  such  measures ;  the  danger  of 
the  present  awful  moment  made  insoleace 
and  arrogance  give  way  to  fear  and  hoBii- 
liation.  He  was  filled  with  aatonishmeot, 
when  he  beheld  his  Msjesty  perseveriDgio 
such  measures,  conducted  by  such  men, 
and  lamented  the  fatal  determination  whidi 
seemed  to  tend  to  staking  his  empire  on 
the  event.  He  applied  a  remark  of 
Charles  2,  relative  to  Louis  l^,  whose  mi- 
nisters,  since  he  must  be  gratified  is 
that  way,  selected  the  oldest  and  plaineit 
women  they  could  find,  in  order  to  oor» 
rect,  if  not  totally  subdue  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh.  As  a  political  simile  it  was  justljr 
applicable  to  his  present  Majesty.  Hit 
advisers  had  mana^d  so  dextrously,  a 
to  keep  a  set  of  ministers  about  him,  ex- 
tremely well  calculated  to  subdue  his  am- 
bition,  and  by  a  loss  of  a  considerable  part 
of  his  domimons,  and  risk  of  losing  all,  to 
keep  him  in  a  state  of  mortificatioB|  spd 
by  making  him  do  penanoe,  conoiliatebim 
to  disappointment,  and  thereby  banish 
firom  l^s  l^reast  the  lus(  of  power  aqddof 
minion, 

He  then  adverted  to  th^  exiMople  heI4 
out  to  Ireland,  by  our  conduct  towtrdi 
America.  The  American  war,  he  said, 
originated  in  injustice,  was  conducted  with 
cruehy,  and  was  likely  to  end  in  iofiunj, 
disgrace,  and  disappointment.  The  loj- 
alty  of  the  people  of  Ireland  could  oo 
more  procure  justice  at  the  hands  of  mi- 
nisters, than  the  stubborn  spirit  of  Ame- 
rica. Ireland,  driven  to  the  last  s^ure  ^ 
human  misery  and  distress,  was  left  to 
her  wretched  fate ;  she  entreated,  she  supr 
plicated,  but  in  vain.  Without  a  preteooe 
of  ofience  on  her  part,  she  was  kA  to  her 
fate,  unattended  to,  and  unpitied.  Qo  the 
other  hand,  what  was  the  conduct  of  sdt 
ministration  towards  America  ?  The  P9Up 
lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  has  ofben  toM  jo^ 
she   rebelled,     W^U^   ^nd  what  ,^\ 
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respecUng  Ike  State  ^f  Ireland. 
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After  a  two  jrears  ioeffisctual  attempt  to 
aubdue  ity  ministers  relinquished   every 
thing.    Those  very  people  whom  but  a  few 
months  before  he  considered  as  rebels,  he 
o£fered  to  treat  with  upon  a  footing  of 
equality.    He,  in  fact,  oiered  them  every 
thing  but  the  mere  name  of  independency, 
and  the  empty  patronage  of  tne  crown. 
Attend,  then,  to  the  similarity  of  circum- 
stances:   Ireland  a  few  months  ago,  like 
Amerioa  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
would  be  contented  with  a  few  paltry  fa- 
vours, which  were  refused  to  her.    Ireland 
JKMw  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  thing 
short  of  a  free  trade.    America  has  point- 
ed out  to  her,  not  the  rule  of  her  conduct, 
.but  l^er  just  claims  upon  this  country* 
The  people  of  Ireland  have  reasoned  &iriy 
^and  justly :   the  colonies  they  know  have 
been  o&red  the  most  that  their  own  most 
sanguine  expectations  could  aspire  t6,  a 
free  trade  with  all  the  world.    America, 
for  her  revolt,  has  had  a  choice  of  favours 
held  out  to  her.    This  is  (he  reward  of 
rebellion.    Ireland  for  her  loyalty  for  aU 
jiaost  a  century,  and  her  forbearance  under 
accumulated  oppression  and  mtemal  dis- 
tresses, has  been  refused  the  mighty  in- 
dulgence of  importing  her  own  sugars. 
The  Irish  justly  conceived  that  their  merit 
ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  them  as  de- 
merit ;  and  that  the  first  principles  of  all 
good  government  would  be  departed  from, 
if  their  deserts  were  to  be  weighed  in  the 
political  scale,  as  only  entitling  them  to 
punishment,  not  reward.    At  all  events, 
without  taking  any  peculiar  merit  with  the 
British  sovernment  for  their  loyal,  faith- 
ful,   and    peaceable   demeanour,     they 
.thought  they  were  at  least  entitled  to  meet 
the  colonies  o[>on  equal  terms,  and  with 
equal  expectations  of  favour  and  relief  to 
those  which  America  had  spurned  at  with 
contempt. 

These  were  the  grounds  on  which  the 
people  of  Ireland  proceeded,  when  all 
hopes  of  redress  from  this  side  of  the  water 
.  had  vanished.  What  was  the  first  resolu- 
tion they  adopted  ?  Like  America,  to  con- 
sume no  more  British  manufactures :  the 
next?  To  enforce  this  resolution,  by  ren- 
dering it  operative  and  extensive ;  and  for 
that  purpose  entering  into  a  non-importa- 
tion agreement  What  next?  To  arm 
jand  array  themselves  to  the  number  of 
40>000  men.  What  next  ?  A  parliamen- 
tary declaration,  that  nothing  short  of  a 
free  trade  could  afford  them  effi^ual  re- 
lief; and  as  the  last  act,  in  order  to  secure 
'j9  due  ^nd  faithful  performance  of  what 


they  claim,  they  pass  a  money  bill  for  six 
months.  Miuistars  have  but  six  months 
credit  with  the  parliament  of  Ireland. 
What,  then,  was  the  true  state  of  both 
kingdoms?'  Ireland  insisting  on  a  free 
traae,  or  determined  to  break  off  all  poli- 
tical connection  with  this  country. 

The  noble  lord  had  endeavoured  to  le- 
galize the  associations  in  Ireland  with  re- 
markable ingenuity,  under  the  sanction  of 
two  acts  of  parliament.  One  of  them  was 
out  of  the  question,  he  believed,  by  any 
possible  interpretation  that  could  be  put 
upon  it  [the  Bill  of  Rights,  as  not  extend- 
ing to  Ireland,  we  presume;]  the  other 
was,  in  fiict,  not  less  so.  He  meant  the 
act  passed  in  the  Irish  parliament,  in  the 
year  1745,  during  the  rebellion  in  Scot- 
land. Did  the  noble  lord  n>ean  to  say, 
that  by  that  act,  men  had  a  right  to  arm 
themselves,  and  elect  their  own  officers  ? 
and  that  those  officers  were  legally  com- 
missioned to  act  without  an  authority  from 
the  crown  ?  If  he  did,  the  idea  was  pre- 
posterous and  to  the  last  degree  absurd, 
and  as  such,  he  presumed  the  nobl6  lord 
had  not  expressed  himself  agreeably  to  his 
real  intentions.  The  great  dispute  which 
brought  on  the  civil  war,  and  which  had 
been  so  often  between  the  king  and  par- 
liament, and  on  which  their  disputes  at 
the  commencement  chiefly  turned,  was 
the  very  particular  point  now  under  con- 
sideration, so  far  as  It  related  to  the  asser- 
tions of  the  noble  lord ;  and  he  believed 
it  was  a  principle  ascertained  by  the  con- 
^tution,  and  confirmed  by  positive  law, 
that,  let  men  be  armed  by  the  state,  or  by 
themselves,  they  cannot  act  or  assemble 
but  under  a  commission  from  his  M ajestj^ 
He  had  a  most  respectable  authority  to 
support  him  in  this  opinion,  no  less  than 
the  lord  chancellor  ot  Ireland ;  lord  Uf- 
ford,  who,  when  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
moved  and  agreed  to  by  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Lords  of  Ireland,  to  the  as- 
sociators  of  that  kingdom,  refused  to  give 
his  assent,  honestly  stating  his  reasons, 
that  he  could  never  join  in  a  vote  of  thanks 
as  a  peer  of  parliament  or  a  lawyer,  to  any 
set  of  men,  be  their  motives  ever  so  laud- 
able or  patriotic,  who  were  acting  in  a  mi- 
litary capacity,  contrary  to  law. 

Though  an  Irishman  by  birth,  he  was 
urged,  be  said,  from  real  sentiment,  to 
express  his  warmest  gratitude  to  this 
country,  which  had  raised  him  firom  an 
humble  situation,  from  obscurity,  to  a  seat 
in  the  national  great  council;  and  de- 
clared, that  he  must  be  the  most  ungrat«*» 
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ta\  and  worthless  man  exbttng,  if  he  ever 
forgoi  the  profusion  of  favours  she  had 
(leaped  upon  hirii ;  he  would  hot  sav  to- 
tally unmerited,  but  infinitely  beyond  any 
thing  his  most  stfn^ne  expectations  ever 
held  out  to  him.  He  hoped  he  had  acted 
an  open,  honest,  and  candid  part  towards 
bis  constrtuents ;  be  was  certain  he  sin- 
cerely meant  to  do  so.  Me  acauaintei 
them  with  his  sentiments ;  he  might  have 
been  mistaken;  he  could  with  truth  af- 
firm, if  he  erred,  he  erred  unintentionally, 
and  with  the  best  dispositions  for  pro- 
moting the  mutual  interest  of  both  ling- 
doms.  He  did  not  mean  ta  support  what 
he  thought  at  the  time  by  sub^quent 
events.  He  might  have  been  mistaken 
then,  or  be  so  now;  but  this  he  could 
honestly  declare,  that  he  acted  to  the  best 
of  his  judgment,  without  the  smallest  de- 
gree or  conscious  predilection  for  the  In- 
terests of  either  kingdoms,  further  than 
thev  appeared  to  him  solidly  and  insepa- 
fablv  united. 

He  was  induced,  fVom  every  considera- 
fion  which  Struck  him,  to  believe,  that 
whatever  measure  woijdd  serve^  Ireland  es- 
ientially,  would,  and  must  in  the  end,  serve 
England :  but  if  ever  any  concessions  on 
the  part  of  his  native  country  should  be 
insisted  upon,  derogatory  to  the  interest 
and  prosperity  at  this  country,  he  would 
be  one  at  the  first  men  in  that  House,  in 
die  character  of  a  British  senator,  to  rise 
atid  oppose  in  the  most  ^peremptory  and 
decisive  manner,  any  proposition  tending 
directlr  or  indit-ectly  to  any  such  point. 

In  trre  course  of  his  speech,  among  a 
variety  of  other  matters  of  lestf  donse- 
'quence,  he  observed  that  the  noble  lord 
wlio  recommenced  the  debate  said,  he 
boped  parliament  would  not  treat  it  as  a 
,  metaphysical  ouestion.  He  heartily  joined 
the  noble  lord  in  this  wish.  It  was  our 
metaphysical  quarrel  about  mere  words, 
that  nad  caused  the  American  war,  and 
that  had  reduced  us  to  our  present  humi- 
liating and  calamitous  state.  We  had 
commenced  that  war,  not  to  recover  a 
substance,  but  to  possess,  what  if  obtained, 
would  have  proved  no  more  than  a  shadow. 
The  npble  lord  said,  it  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  commerce,  ft  was  become  a 
question  of  state.  He  most  certainly  coin- 
cided in  the  noble  -lord^s  opinion.  Two 
years,  even  perhaps  one  year  ago,  it  was 
a  question  of  commerce ;  and  because  it 
was  no  longer  so,  was  the  true  ground  Of 
the  charge  stated  in  the  motion,  that  of  a 
criminal  or  blameable  negligence  in  minii- 


the  Earl  of  Upper-Ossorj/^s  Maiim  [IJI! 

terSi  this,  though  *drged  in  ddblceoro. 
temiation,  was  the  very  basis  of  the  diar|e 
a^ahist  them;  for  they  had  by  Uiebaa- 
duct  changed  a  mere  question  tt  coib> 
merce  Into  a  question  of  state,  tk 
British  parliament  were  cKreclly  led,  « 
compelled   to  declare  which  ^pe  tie 

Juestion  was  to  take,  thej  had  no  time  £ir 
eliberation  or  reflection ;  Irehad  held 
out  the  ahert)ative»  and  there  mfiained 
but  a  shigle  choice. 

Ear!  Nugent  expressed  hts  disapprol^ 
tlon  of  the  motion,  because,  in  his  ooi- 
nion,  it  Was  impossible  to  come  to  Sby  (k- 
termination  first,  till  the  tikct  stated  m  (be 
motion,  namely,  that  ministers  we're  Msiae- 
^le,  ^c.  was  in  ftox^it^  which  lio  tm 
could  say  it  was ;  secondly,  till  th^  ulti- 
mate sentimiente  of  the  people  of  Irebod 
Were  known.  Mhxisters  might  bate  a  pks 
whleh  would  prove  acceptable  to  both 
kingdoms;  but  whether  they  had  6r  had 
not  any  such  plan,  it  Was  at  once  tooo- 
stroos  and  absura,  to  determine  irbether 
the  propositions  which  they  inieaded  (o 
lay  before  the  House  lit  the  dottrte  of  i 
few  days,  were  such  as  Ireland  would  re- 

te:t•  The  ouestion  ceroid  not  therefbfe 
properly  debated  till  the  sense  of  ik 
parliament  of  both  kingdoms  Shotild  be 
known ;  and  What  might  happen,  in  rel- 
nect  of  the  predictions  he  ntm  beard,  woald 
oe  a  subject  proper  for  consideratioD  0 
some  future  day. 

His  lordship  then  entered  into  s  Aort 
history  of  his  own  conduct  respectirig  Ire- 
land the  two  preceding  sessfons.  He  ftid, 
all  his  endeavours  had  failed,  but  thst  va 
not  the  fault  of  ministers,  but  of  die  ffli- 
jority  of  that  House,  operated  fipon  by 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  without  doDrti 
who,  instigated  by  personal  and  local  id- 
terests,  added  to  the  difficulty.  Sudi 
being  the  temper  of  the  House,  a^ « 
great  deal  of  time  and  unavailing  li(bour, 
he  was  obliged  to  give  wav  to  the  cw/'eol, 
and  determmed  never  agam  to  troaUe  the 
House  by  taking  any  active  part  E«^y 
in  the  last  session,  he  threw  out  some  fo(i«e 
unconnected  opinions  cdnceming  the  dii- 
tressed  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  alwolatt 
necesSsrty  there  was  for  giving  Ireland  rf- 
fectual  relief  in  some  shape  or  other.  He 
was  Sorry  that  the  prejudices  he  had  ffl^ 
tioned,  seemed  still  to  prevail,  for  be  » 
far  agreed  with  some  gentlemen,  who  W 
spoken  in  the  debate,  that  the  people  i 
Irehind  would  at  the  periods  he  baa  sjeo- 
tioned,  be  satisfied  with  much  1^  4» 
they  would  be  now  eontehted  widk-^ 
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For  his  part,  he  thought  thai  hij  propo- 
tion?  were  founded  iij  liberality,  and 
amed  e<)ually  to  advance  the  interests  of 
)th  countries.  They  bad  not  changed 
7  any  events  that  had  s|nce  intervened* 
lis  Idea  was  this:  pive  Ireland  every 
^ing  she  can  ask,  which  may  promise  to 
rocuice  substantial  benefit  to  that  country; 
ut  which  will  not  touch  or  materially  af- 
tct  the  interest  of  this,  TTiere  were  va- 
ous  branches  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
ire,  that  England  had  monopolized  to 
erself,  to  th^  great  detriment  and  im* 
3verisbmj?nt  of  Ireland,  which  afforded  no 
dvai>ta£e  to  herself,  or  but  in  a  very 
ight  degree.  Here  the  injury  was 
oubled ;  for  Ireland  not  only  lost  what 
as  thus  withheld  from  her,  but  England 
>rced  the  trade  into  other  channels,  and 
9  other  nations,  who  rivalled  her :  thus 
be  benefit  she  ^ould  derive  from  the 
Lches  and  from  the  consequent  strength 
nd  assistance  of  Irelmid,  were  transferred 
I  our  foreign  enemies  and  rivals* 

His  lordship  pressed  earnestly  to  throw 
pen  those  channels  of  wealth  to  Ireland, 
rnich  actually,  as  well  as  relatively,  Eng- 
ind  must  profit  by  m  the  end.  This  was 
i/B  wish,  and  sole  wish,  from  the  very  be- 
inning,  and  he  trusted,  its  completion  was 
lOt  far  distant.  For  whatever  the  noble 
)rd  who  made,  and  those  gentlemen  who 
upported  the  motion,  might  thbk  or  say, 
le  was  convinced  in  his  conscience,  in- 
tead  of  a  firee  trade  tp  all  the  world,  or 
iissolving  all  constitutional  connection 
^ith  this  country,  that  Ireland  would  be 
erfectly  satisfied  with  a  participation  of 
uch  part  of  its  commerce,  as  did  not  in 
ts  nature  and  tendency  promise  to  hurt 
r  materially  affisct  the  trading  and  corn* 
lercial  interests  of  Great  Britain. 

H^  loved  his  native  country ;  he  loved 
nd  revered  England;  and  God  forbid 
bat  he  should  even  wish  to  promote  any 
>cal  interest  whatever,  contrary  to  those 
f  the  British  enipire !  It  was,  indeed,  im- 
possible to  take  up  any  local  prejudices,  on 
ither  side  of  the  water,  without  doing  m- 
nite  mischief  to  the  very  party  who  acted 
inder  their  influence.  The  two  main 
^illaw  on  which  the  motion  rested  were, 
hat  ministers  had  neglected  to  follow  i|p 
he  Address  with  effinstive  measures,  and 
hat  they  had  no  plan.  Both,  in  his  opi- 
lion,  were  equally  unfounded :  ministers 
ould  have  done  nothins;  till  after  the 
rish.  parliament  met ;  and  as  to  the  im- 
puted delay  of  the  plan,  it  was  a  nugator}; 
bjpctioq,  beiqap^  how  w^s  it  pqasible  to 
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give  a  plan,  till  the  seiHiments  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  were  known,  through  the 
medium  of  their  parliament  ?  A  few  <|ays 
had"  only  clapsea:  it  was  necessary  that 
the  papers  should  be  considered,  and  other 
neces«ary  steps  taken.  When  these  were 
once  complied  with,  he  would  be  bold  to 
say,  that  it  was  impossible  for  three  sen- 
sible  men.  well  inclined  to  forward  ihe 
purport  of  their  meeting,  to  spend  three 
hours  in  devising  a  plan,  which  would  give 

Eerfecl  satisfaction  and  content  to  both 
ingdoms. 

Mr.  T.  Tffwnshetid  sfo)w  for  some  time 
to  the  question,  and  then  directed  his  at- 
tentiop  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
lord  who  spoke  last.  The  noble  lord  said, 
a  plan  might  be  framed  in  three  hours  by 
any  three  sensible  men,  who  should  meet 
for  the  purpose ;  yet  it  so  happened,  that 
after  twice  as  many  months,  no  plan  had 
been  hitherto  determined  upon ;  the  clear 
inference  from  which  was,  that  ministers 
had  been  totally  culpable,  respecting  their 
inattention  to  the  afiairs  of  Ireland,  or 
that  there  were  not  three  men  of  common 
sense  in  h{s  M^^esty's  councils*  He  ad* 
verted  to  the  Address  moved,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  session,  to  the  crown, 
that  the  parliament  miffht  be  kept  sitting 
the  whole  summer  by  short  adjournments, 
to  be  ready  to  assist  the  crown  with  their 
advice.  If  that  measure  had  taken  place, 
the  only  imolo^y  made  for  procrastinating 
the  consideration  of  the  a£&irs  of  Ireland, 
could  not  have  existed;  for  such  steps 
mieht  be  taken  in  the  interim,  before  the 
panian^nt  of  that  kingdom  met,  as  would 
nave  precluded  the  possibility  of  the  flimsy 
pretence  he  had  heard  that  day  urged. 
Every  thing  which  might  be  prudent  to 
grant  to  Ireland,  would  come  as  the  sponn 
taneous  act  of  justice  and  sound  policy, 
proceeding  from  affection  and  a  prop^ 
sense  of  the  afflictions  under  which  nil 
Majesty's  subjects  of  Ireland  suffered; 
whereas,  any  act  of  kindness  or  friendship 
ori^inatmg  from  even  the  best  and  most 
upright  intentions  would  now  be  inter- 
preted, upon  the  soundest  reasoning,  not 
to  motives  of  generosity,  but  compulsion. 
Mr.  Henry  Dundas  said,  he  objected  ta 
the  fi^eneral  proposition  stated  in  the  noble 
lords  motion,  necause  no  negleqt  had 
been  proved,  and  though  a  general  neg- 
lect had  been  proved,  because  the  charge 
had  not  been  specifically  pointed.  He  was 
willing  to  meet  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  on  their  own 
gKound.    He  was  ready  to  acknowledge^ 
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that  Ireland  wanted  relief,  and  speedy  and 
•Aerial  relief:  nay,  he  would  go  further; 
he  thought  that  the  ought,  and  was  enti* 
tied  to  have  it.    He  was  satisfied  that 
strong  prejudices  had  prevailed  in  that 
House ;  he  hoped  they  were  now  at  an 
end:  be  was  ready  to  confess,  that  no 
man  was  more  undfer  their  influence  than 
he  had  been.    He  opposed  every  attempt 
to  give  the  Irish  that  species  of  redress 
they  seemed  to  wish.    He  thought  in  his 
conscience^  when  he  acted  so,  he  was 
doing  his  duty.    He  was  persuaded  that 
he  was  Sicting  right,  but  he  was  not  obsti- 
nate.   He  heard  every  thing  urged  on 
the  other  side  with  impartiality  and  cool- 
ness, but  he  allowed  with  some  degree  of 
Srejudice ;  yet  after  attending  for  several 
ays  to  the  subject,  he  had  been  converted 
in  the  course  of  the  last  session,  by  the 
solid  reasonings  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  spoke  some  time  since  (Mr.  Burke) 
and  from  thence  forward,  he  could  safely 
affirm,  he  never  uttered  a  sentence,  nor 
gave  a  single  vote  contrary  to  what  fell 
on  that  occasion,  from  the  hon.  gentleman. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  Ireland  had  been 
hardly  treated ;  he  washaopy  to  perceive, 
that   those  prejudices   wnich   were* the 
cause  of  that  hard  treatment,  were  daily 
giving  way  to  a  more  just  and  liberal  way 
of  thinking ;  but  then  be  wished  to  remind 
gentlemen  who  charged  ministers,  that 
fiiey  were  not  their  prejudices,  but  the 
prejudices  of  parliament,   which  no  mi- 
nister could  or  ought  to  endeavour  to 
controul.    He  appealed  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  House,  if  the  sense  of  it  was 
not  totally  averse  during  the  two  last  ses- 
sions, to  give  Ireland  any  substantial  or 
effectual  reb'ef?     And,  whether  the  last 
feeble  attempt  was  likely  to  be  productive 
of  any  real  consequences  to  either  king- 
dom.   The  House  was  not  in  a  temper  or 
disposition  to  attend  to  the  subject ;  and, 
if  tney  had,  he  was  persuaded  that  no  es* 
sential  benefit  could  be  derived  from  it  by 
Ireland;  he  meant  such  as  would  fairly 
come  up  to  the  existing  expectations  and 
real  wants  of  that  country.    He  had  ever 
been  a  declared  and  real  enem^r  to  local 
distinctions.     He   was  of  opinion^  that 
every  part  of  the  two  kinffdoms  was  enti- 
tled to  equal  and  indiscriminate  flavour; 
because  it  was  not  possible  that  one  king- 
dom could  be  benefited,  particularly  Ire- 
land, without  the  seat  of  empire  profiting 
substantially  in  the  ultimate  effect,   nor 
upon  a  liberal  scale  could  Great  Britain 
^linany  acquisition  of  power,  strength,  or 


riches,*  without  communicating  spo&taD6 
ously  a  considerable  portion  of  esdrto 
Ireland.  Our  strength  would  be  than, 
our  riches  and  prosperity  would  be  i^ 
by  the  Irish  nation.  In  short,  it  vovldbe 
a  reciprocity  of  interests  and  mutual  k- 
nefits,  all  centering  in  one  point  of  onioD'. 
the  aggregate  strength  of  both,  and  tbi 
opulence  and  greatness  of  the  wbok. 

The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last, 
said,  that  the  Irish  had  come  into  a  so- 
lution not  to  consume  any  of  our  isano* 
factures;  had  entered  into  non-importa- 
tion agreement^;  had  armed  thenuelTei; 
insisted  upon  a  grant  of  a  free  trade ;  and 
refused  to  give  more  than  six  months  cre- 
dit, by  limiting  the  late  money  bill  thej 
passed  to  that  period.  He  should  forbear 
to  speak  to  the  former  points  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  but  he  understood  from  what  lud 
fallen  from  the  two  noble  lords  near  him 
(Beauchamp  and  Nugent)  that  the  Doble 
lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  meant  to  o^r  ins 
day  or  two  sonke  propositioDS  to  the 
House,  relative  to  the  a&irs  of  Irelaod 
But  this  he  would  say,  as  to  die  six 
months  money  bill,  that  so  far  from  its 
indicating  any  wish  or  intention  in  the 
parliament,  or  people  of  that  kingdom*  to 
dissolve  the  constitutional  connectioa 
with  England ;  to  his  apprehension,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  to  point  only  to  terav  ti 
equitable  relief.  It  importeo  substaotiaDj 
this :  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  hate 
hitherto  refused  that  species  of  relief 
which  can  only  save  us  from  ruin.  Thej 
seem  averse  to  it,  and  we  are  detemuoed 
no  longer  to  trust  to  general  oromiiies: 
we  wish  them  to  enquire  into  the  nature 
of  our  calamities  and  distresses ;  and  when 
they  are  known,  we  doubt  not  but  every 
thing  which  a  liberal,  a  wise,  and  an  eo- 
lightened  people  can  do,  will  be  adopted, 
that  may  promise  to  effect  their  irnoK- 
diate  removal,  and  prevent  the  return 
hereailer. 

As  to  the  motion  itself,  he  said,  it  wai 
apparently  and  substantially  ill-founM 
both  in  point  of  its  general  and  particular 
application.  The  grievances  or  Ireland, 
as  described  in  the  course  of  the  preseot 
debate,  were  by  no  means  a^oribable 
to  a>iy  set  of  ministers.  What  was  the 
great  grievance  of  which  Ireland  com- 
plained ?  Restrictions  on  her  trade,  hf 
several  acts  passed  in  the  English  and 
British  parliament,  from  the  l2th  « 
Charied  2,  to  the  present  reign.  He  he- 
sieved  none  since  his  present  Majesty'! 
accession,  but  whether  or  not,  none  iiB<^ 
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iAf^ty^k  {iredent  miiiistert  came  into 

p&Wt»*  Tht  cause  tiierefbre  of  the  pre- 
iimit  distf^ises  of  Ireland,  as  atated  bj  a 
VOt0  i»f  ^0th  Hocses  of  that  kingdom,  as 
-Well  as  in  tmthi  was  not,  nor  coi^  not  be 
itli|Aited  either  to  the  neglect  or  active 
conduct  of  the  present  ministers.  For  the 
wliel^  of  their  declaration  is,  that  no  sub- 
JtaiHial  or  eftctnal  relief  can  b^  given  to 
tiieiii  by  any  concession  short  of  a  free 
trade.  Have  the  present  ministry  re- 
trained their  trade,  m  any  instance  f  By 
mo  meana;  they  have  enlarged  it,  and  done 
more  for  the  Irish  nation  within  the  com- 
jiasB  of  a  fbw  years,  duUi  aH  the  admini- 
inrations  in  this  countrpr,  since  the  Revo- 
ttttioB.  They  have  within  a  very  short 
l^eriod  passed  an  act  for  giving  bonnties 
en  the  Newfoundhmd  fishery,  to  encon- 
kage  the  ealtivatien  and  growth  of  hemp 
dud  tobacco ;  lor  a  permission  to  export 
i»«o#fleiis  of  Irish  mamifactare  for  the  use 
laf  the  troops  oti  that  establishment  serv- 
iog  oat  of  trie  kingdom ;  to  export  several 
einin^ttted  articles  to  the  West  Indies 
and  th^  coast  of  Africa.  So  far,  then, 
fVotti  bcriog  inimical  or  inattentive  to  the 
iotereals  and  prosperity  of  Irdand,  they 
iiave  proved  her  warmest  and  best 
ftiends. 

•  But  the  ndble  lord  who  made  the  mo- 
fiOB,  and  the  hen.  genllemeti  who  spoke 
last)  have  laid  great  stress  upon  proroguing 
atoe  parliament,  or  when  prorogued,  not  as- 
sembling it  before  calling  the  parliament  of 
Ireland.  This  was  an  objection  to  which 
many  forcible  atid  conclusive  answers 
Bci^ht  be  given.  He  should  content  him- 
self with  (^serving,  though  no  obstade 
Blodd  M  the  way  ^  such  a  measure,  that 
the  very  principle  Of  such  mode  cif  pro- 
Ice^iBg  would  be  wrong.  How  was  it 
lljimsible  ibr  his  Majesty's  servants  or  the 
British  parliament  to  be  competent  judges 
%if  the  species  of  relief  which  was^  proper  to 
tie  given,  till  they  were  acquaintea  widi 
the  sentiments  of  Ireland,  without  the 
ittmioent  dimger  of  perhaps  accelerating 
those  very  commotions  and  sowing  the 
««eds  of  that  spirit  of  resistance,  which 
Ihehon.  gentlemen  and  the  noble  mover 
had  described  in  so  prophetic  a  strati;i? 
Whereas,  by  convenhig  the  Irish  parKa- 
Aient  first,  the  sefttlmetits  of  the  people, 
•were  known,  and  expressed  through  the 
DUediuin  of  their  representatives;  Here, 
thefi,  the  question  of  policy  fairly  came 
vflder  the  eohstderation  of  the  British 
ieglshiture,  brought  forward  upoit  the  most 
Unquestimiable  mithority,  and  lA  it  had  to 
t  VOL.  XX.] 


consider  was,  how  £eac  it  would  be  advisable 
to  grant  their  reouest ;  and  what  terms  and 
conditions  it  would  be  proper  to  accompany 
this  gift  with  ?  An  equal  trade  was  the 
prevdent  idea;  but  as  that  toatter  was  M 
come  as  a  separate  object  before  the  House 
in  afew  days,  he  should  forbear  to  sS^any 
more  on  the  subject,  than  that  if  it  should 
meet  the  sense  of  the  House,  as  to  the  ob^ 
vious  import  ofthe phrase,  he  did  not  bellisvti 
there  would  be  a  single  dissenting  voice  ia 
the  two  kingdoms* 

But  supposing  it  might  have  seemed 
necessary  tliat  the  parliament  of  this  king-' 
dcim  should  be  called,  previous  to  that  of 
Ireland,  would  such  a  measure  have  been , 
expedient  ?  Grentlemen,  he  hoped,  would 
recollect  the  slate  of  this  country  at  the 
time,'  and  the  several  existing  circum- 
stances. Parliament  did  not  j-ise  tiH  the 
3d  of  July,  after  sitting  upwards  of  seven 
months.  The  n^e  of  granting  the  sap-' 
plies  in  Ireland,  called  for  the  meeting  of 
the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  early  in 
Octcmer.  When  parliament  rose,  an  inva- 
sion was  threatened  from  the  united  force 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  A  very  consi- 
derable nuinber  of  gendemen,  members  of 
that  House,  bore  commissions  in  the 
militia ;  their  presence  and  most  active 
efforts  were  required,  in  order  to  repd  the 
enemy.  Many  of  them  were  exerting 
themselves  in  their  several  counties ;  as 
wdl  in  disciplining,  as  in .  augmenting 
the  militaiy  And  militia  Ibrce  of  the 
country.  Would  it  be  prudent  or  wise 
to  keep  parliament  sitting  at  such  a  sea- 
son? Could  both  services  be  propeily 
attended  to,  that  in  the  field  and  the 
senate ;  and  if  it  was  at  all  proper  to  dis- 
cuss a  subject  of  such  vast  magnitude,  at  so 
critical  a  moment ;  would  not  it  be  .ex- 
pected to  Imve  a  full  attendance  ?  Which 
was  totally  impracticable,  without  the 
members  quitting  their  active  service  in  the 
field  and  elsewhere  out  of  that  House.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  mbnth  (August) 
things  still  took  a  more  serious  turn:  the 
enemy  appeared  off  our  coasts,  and  me- 
naced us  m  our  very  harbours ;  and  the 
next,  which  was  the  only  interrening 
month  before  the  necessary  meeting  ck 
the  Irish  parliament,  the  enemy  appeared 
with  a  most  enormous  force  again  in  the 
Channel.  From  these  arguments  he  dreW 
the  two  following  conclusions ;  that,  the 
situation  of  this  country  during  the  months 
of  July,  Aujzust,  and  September,  would 
not  admit  of  the  sitting  of  parliament^ 
without  great  risk  and  infinite  inooBT^p 
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nience,  and  though  it  had»  that  it  woulcl 

have  answered  no  tabstantial  end,  till  the 

tentimenU  of  the  people  of  Ireland  were 

known,  through  the  medium  of  their  own 

parliament.   He  concluded  with  observing, 

that  this  was  not  a  season  for  gentlemen 

to  indulge  themselves  in  invectives,  or  irri- 
tating iiwammatory  speeches.    Union  and 

healing  measures  and  opinions  had  be- 
come not  matters  of  comtnon  prudence, 

but  of  duty  and  obligation,  upon  every  real 

friend  to  bis  country.    Ireland  would,  he 

made  no  doubt,  receive  full  satisfaction 

and  content ;  and  he  thought  her  most  de- 
servedly entitled  to  it.    Tney  would  prove 

her  best  friends  who  shewed  a  willingness 

to  grant  her  her  due  and  no  more.   Should 

either  kingdom  give  too  little,  or  grant  too 

much,  it  would  in  the  end  prove  hurtful  to 

both ;  and  for  his  part,  he  was  at  liberty  to 

declare,  without  prejudice  or  partiality  of 

any  kind,  that  he  wished  most  sincerely 

the  House  would  come  to  the  propositions 

with  coolness  and  temper ;  because  he  be- 
lieved, no  instance  was  recorded,  when 

men  came  to  deliberate  in  such  a  disposi- 
tion, that  they  ever  failed  to  decide  lustly, 

and  terminate  the  business  on  which  they 

met  with  the  desired  success. 

Mr.  Fox^  rose  in  reply  to  the  learned 

gentleman  who  spoke  last.    It  would  be  a 

very  vain  attempt  to  endeavour  to  follow 

the  hon.  gentleman  through  a  speech  which 
took  An  hour  and  a  half  in  the  delivery, 
and  which  was  delivered  with  a  rapidity  of 
utterance,  a  flow  of  language,  and  in  a 
strain  of  oratory  rarely  equalled!  He  felt, 
he  said,  the  utmost  mdignation  at  a  pas- 
sage in  the  learned  gentleman's  speecli, 
who  had  dared  to  arraign  gentlemen  on 
that  side  of  the  House,  wiw  causing  by 
^"  I  II  ■  » II  ■  I  ■  I  I  ,.  ■  ■  . 
*  This  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Fox  had  ap- 
peared in  the  House  since  the  dael  with  Air. 
Adam.  (Seep.  1119.)  "  The  debates  were  long, 
various,  and  interesting.  All  the  wit,  ability, 
Snd  elooaeoce  of  the  opposition,  were  thrown 
out  without  measure  or  reserve  against  the 
ministers.  On  their  side,  thsv  exerted  them- 
selves much  more  than  they  bad  done  in  the 
tiouse  of  Lords.  The  two  great  leaders  and 
speakers  of  the  opposition  in  that  House  took  a 
large  share  in  the  debate^  and  were  as  usual  dis- 
tinguished. The  appearance  of  Mr.  Fox,  after 
hifi  recovery  from  the  wound  which  be  had  re- 
ceived in  the  late  duel,  occasioned  by  some- 
thing that  had  fallen  from  him  on  the  first  day 
of  the  session,  afforded  inaUer  of  much'  general 
curiosity ;  and  that  incident  seemed  now  to 
liav«:  produced  a  renovation,  rather  than  any 
•detraction  of  his  former  spirit."  Annoal  Re- 
gisier. 


their  inflammatory  speeches,  the  i     

and  misfortunes  that  this  devoted  country 
had  already  felt )  and  the  much  greater  tbtt 
threatened  them.  He,  of  all  men,  whon 
mflait^matory  harangues  had  concurred  b 
bringing  parliament  and  the  nation  into 
those  calamities,  which  he  had  the  coo* 
fidence  to  attribute  to  those  who  l^d  all 
along  done  every  thing  in  their  power,  to 
prevent  the  predicted  consequences;  bs 
whose  inflammatory  harangues  had  led 
the  natiou,  step  by  step,  from  vid^ice  to 
violence,  in  that  inbiunan,  unfeeling  systeoi 
of  blood  and  massacre,  which  every  honest 
man  must  detest,  which  every  good  man 
must  abhor,  and  every  wise  man  coo- 
demn  ;  he  who  had  dealt  in  nothing  hot  a 
exaggeration,  in  the  most  inflammatoiy 
expressions,  in  incitements  to  revenge,  sod 
the  horrid  catalogue  of  monsters  which 
follow  in  its  train ;  that  such  a  man  dared 
to  impute  the  euilt  of  such  measures  to 
those  who  had  lul  along,  in  each  successirs 
step  of  its  progress,  foretold  the  conse- 
quences ;  had  prayed,  intreated,  and  sup- 
plicated, not  even  for  America,  but  for  tbt 
credit  of  the  nation  and  its  eventual  wd* 
fare ;  to  arrest  the  hand  of  power,  meditat- 
ing slaughter  and  directed  by  injustice;  to 
reflect  a  sin^^le  moment,  and  a&er  coast* 
ing  the  possible  gain,  compare  it  with  the 
certain  toss ;  a  loss  of  national  reputttion, 
of  national  humanity,  of  national  justicei 
and^  in  fine,  if  nothing  but  interest  wai 
to  sway  the  authors  of  this  diabolical 
scheme,  of  national  interest  and  national 
safety.  What  was  the  consequence  of 
those  sanguinary  measures  recommeDded 
in  those  bloody  inflammatory  ^eeches? 
Though  Boston  was  to  be  starved; 
though  Hancock  and  Adams  were  prof* 
scrited;  yet  at  the  feet  of  these  verj 
men,  the  p^liament  of  Great .  Britsio 
were  obliged  to  kneel,  to  flatter,  and 
cringe ;  and  as  they  had  tlte  cruelty  st  od« 
time  toilenounce  yengeance  against  those 
men^  so  they  had  the  meanness  aflerwardi 
to  prostrate  theraselv^  before  them  snd 
implore  their  forgiveness. 

Was  he  who  called  the  Amenctni 
<<  Hancock  §nd  his  crew,*'  toreprehend  any 
set  of  men  for  inflammatory  speeches? 
Or  had  sad  experience,  though  not  a  reel 
reformation,  so  far  altered  his  sentiments^ 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  express  him- 
self in  more  fiEtvourable  terms  of  Perry  and 
his  crew  [Speaker  of  the  Irish  H<wi# 
of  Commons]  ?  The  soAened,  guarded 
language  adopted  by  the  learned  geatl^ 
man,  ought  be  daaily  accounted  for.  Pen/ 
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ind  his  crew  had  used  arguments  particu- 
arly  conciliating,  convincing,  and  per- 
uasive^  and  they  were  no  less  powerful. 
The  arguments  oFPerry  and  his  crew  con- 
isted  of  42,000  bayonets. 

He  would  repeat,  that  this  mode  of  de- 
ending  administration,  by  libelling  those 
vho  differed  in  opinion  worn  them,  was, 
othe  last  degree,  infamous  and  contemp- 
ible,  and,  in  the  particular  instance^  re- 
narkably  so.  <«  The  complaints,**  says  the 
earned  gentleman,  "  have  originated  on 
his  side  of  the  water,  and  have  been  sent 
>verto  Ireland."  Was  that  the  case? 
klost;  certainly  not ;  the  charge  wa^  false ; 
le  cotdd  give  it  no  other  epithet.  It  was 
alse  and  infamous ; '  it  was  scandalous. 
V^ere  there  no  distresses  in  Ireland  ? 
Vere  there  no  discontents  before  gentle- 
nen  on  this  side  of  the  House  had  spoken 
m  the  subject  ?  Were  there  no  men  of  un« 
lerstanding  in  Ireland  >  Had  there  been 
to  pamphlets  written  in  that  kingdom,  or 
newspapers  published,  or  essayists,  who 
liscusscd  the  subject  in  print  there  ?  If 
here  were,  ajid  they  had  all  united  in  the 
ame  opinion,  and  in  much  stronger  terms 
han  any  thing  wl^ich  had  come  from  the 
ide  of  the  House  on  which  he  had  the  ho- 
lour  to  sit,  what  woul4  the  world  think  of 
he  man  who  dared  to  avow  in  his  place, 
hat  the  topics  of  complaint  had  been  sug- 
gested by  a  particular  description  of  men 
n  that  House,  and  from  thence  had  made 
heir  way  to  Ireland  ?  He  was  ashamed  to 
hrell  upon  so  trifling  a  circumstance^  but 
le  could  not  help  expressing  his  resent- 
nent,  when  he  reflected  on  the  injustice 
>f  the  charge^  and  the  purposes  which 
t  was  apparently  brought  forward  to  pro- 
note.  Were  there  no  men  of  abilities  in 
nther  House  of  Parliament  in  Ireland  ? 
A^ere  Mr.  Serieant  Burgh,  Mr.  Grattan, 
md  several  other  characters  equally  well 
mown,  and  when  known  highly  respected, 
lolely  governed  by  what  had  mllen  in  de- 
>ate  in  that  House,  or  had  the  distresses 
>f  the  couritry  created  a  principle  of  union^ 
lirected  to  a  general  redress,  which  no- 
hing  but  the  native  feelings  of  the  Irish 
lation  gave  birth  to  ? 

Aft^r  having  made  several  pointed  ani- 
nadversions  on  what  he  caUea  the  infiam- 
natory  pari  of  the  heamed  gentleman's 
liscourse,  he  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
>rigin  of  all  our  evils  to  its  grand  source, 
he  American  war.  It  was  that  accursed 
var  that  had  led  us,'  step  by  step,  into  all 
)ur  present  misfortunes  and  national  dis- 
Snices.    Whit  was  the  cause  of  imr  wast- 


ing fdrty  millions  of  money,  and  sixty 
thousand  lives  ?  Tlie  American  war.  What 
was  it  that  produced  the  French  rescript,  and 
a  French  war?  The  American  war.  What 
was  it  that  produced  the  Spanish  Mani- 
festo and  Spanish  war  ?  The  American 
war.  What  was  it  that  armed  42,000  men 
in  Ireland,  with  the  arguments  carried  on' 
the  point  of  42,000  bayonets  ?  The  Ame^ 
rican  war.  For  what  were  we  about  td 
^  incur  an  additional  debt  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen millions  the  ensuing  year  ?  That  ac- 
cursed, diabolical,  and  cruel  American 
war. 

He  was  not  present  the  other  evening 
when  a  very  intelligent  and  ingenious  gen« 
tleman  below  him  (Mr.  Hartley)  had 
asked  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon, 
whether  ministers  intended  to  persevere  in 
the  American  war.  He  couldnot  pretend 
to  speak  with  precision,  but  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  noble  lord  answered  in  the 
aiffirmatLve.  It  was  this  accursed  war  that 
had  already  lost  us  the  empire  of  AmericaL 
It  was  this  war,  that  caused  the  disgrace 
of  the  British  flag,  and  had  alreadystripped 
us  of  some  of  our  most  valuable  West  In- 
dia possessions.  It  was  this  war  that  had 
already  rendered  us  contemptible  to  all 
Europe,  which  caused  us  to  be  deserted  by 
our  friends  and  allies,  and  despised  and 
trampled  upon  by  our  enemies.  It  was 
this  ruinous  war  that  had  brought  on  the 
distresses  of  Ireland.  It  was  this  war  that 
had  pbliged  government  here  to  abandon  ' 
that  of  Ireland.  It  was  this  war  that 
had  consequently  armed  Ireland,  and,  in 
short,  induced  the  people  there  to  asso- 
ciate, in  order  to  aefend  themselves,  as 
well  against  their  domestic  enemies,  the 
ministers  of  Great  Britain,  as  th^ir  foreign 
foes. 

But  to  all  this  I  expect  to  hear  the  noble 
lord  shortly  rise,  and  say,  It  was  not  I  that 
caused  America  to  resist ;  their  resistance 
was  rebellious,  and  they,  not  ministers, 
were  the  cause.  It  was  not  I  that  brought 
on  the  French  war ;  France  united  with 
our  rebellious  subjects.  It  was  France 
therefore  was  to  blaibe.  It  was  not  I  that 
was  the  author  (^  the  Spanish  war ;  Spain 
joined  France,  and  it  was  France  and  Spain 
that  were  to  blame.  After  anticipating 
for  some  time  the  presumed  defence  the 
noble  lord  would  make,  he  then  attacked 
him  very  severely  on  account  of  his  obsti- 
nacy, indolence,  and  general  incapacity, 
and  adverted  to  the  recent  resignation  of 
two  great  officer^  of  state  (lords  Gowe^ 
and  Weymouth).    Was  it  merely  the  Iaa« 
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gua^e  of  that  side  of  the  House,  that  the 
ministiy  were  incapable  and  neglectful, 
and  the  minister  so  neglectful,  so  habitu- 
ally indolent  and  inattentire  to  the  duties 
of  his  otfice,  that  one  of  the  noble  lords  al- 
juded  to  (Gower)  speaking  to  the  very 
question,  which  was  Uie  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent motion,  after  declaring  that  the  truth 
of  it  was  dear  to  him,  added,  **  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  may  be  deemed  a  cri- 
minal ne^ect  in  some  men ;  for  some  men 
pre  so  orerwbelmed  with  habitual  mdo- 
lence  and  inattention,  that  what  may  be 
deemed  criminal  in  others,  may  only  be  a 
mixture  of  nature  and  habit  in  them/^ 
Were  the  speeches  made  on  that  side  the 
Bouse  singular  in  their  tenor  from  the  ge- 
literal  opinions  which  prevailed  without 
doors  i  He  believed  not.  He  was  per- 
auaded,  that  there  was  hardly  a  man  out 
of  that  House,  or  indeed  in  it,  however  he 
might  vote  that  evening,  who  doubted  of 
the  total  mcapacity  of  ministers.  Wh^ 
did  the  noble  lord,  whom  he  had  lately  al- 
luded to,  say  in  the  other  House,  a  noble 
lord,  who  lately  presided  in  his  Majesty's 
jcouncilsi  but  '<  that  he  could  no  longer, 
baling  seen  such  things,  remain  there 
wiUi  honour  .or  conscience/'  Was  this 
|he  voice  of  Action,  or  the  random  asser- 
tions of  partial  and  uninformed  men  i  On 
^e  contrary,  was  it  not  the  candid  expli- 
cit declaration  of  a  person  who  had  pre- 
sided in  those  councils,  who  had  been  a 
daily  witness  to  what  was  every  day  goiuf 
^Gbrward  there;,  who  had  yet  declared  him- 

Ji]£  of  BO  party ;  and,  yeakii>g  like  an 
onest  man,  spoke  out,  saying,  that  be- 
holding such  things  as  be  daily  saw  trans- 
acting there^  he  could  no  longer  continue 
M  spectator,  accountable  to  his  country, 
his  sovereign,  and  himself,  with  honour  or 
ixmscience? 

The  learned  ffsntlepian  had  said,  thait 
the  distresses  telt  by  Ireland  were  not 
brought  on  them  by  the  present  miaisters, 
but  by  the  restrictive  and  other  trade 
laws,  passed  in  this  country*  As  a  ^eral 
proposition,  he  was  ready  to  admU  it  in 
part,  though  many  of  the  internal  griev- 
jmces,  he  was  ready  to  prove,  or^^ated 
from  government  alone;  but  would  the 
learned  gentleman  deny,  that  the  total 
loss  of  the  American  trade,  the  most  va- 
luable part  of  the  Irjsh  coipmeroe;  the 
embargo  of  the  only  export  they  bad  buit 
linen,  the  increased  taxes,  and  a  variety  of 
Pither  causes,  had  not  acce^rated  those 
^dstresses,  if  not  entirely  orea^d  them  i 
tte  )«9ri^  (^tlemn  IM  imperiously 


endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the  pcnent 
motion  was  incapable  of proof^  or  so  isde* 
finite,  as  not  to  admit  of  it,  This  ii^  the 
vnost  strange  perversion  of  reasoning  hi 
had  ever  heard.  The  proof  lay  wiUuiif 
rery  narrow  compass.  Was  not  the  ad- 
dress of  that  House,  and  the  ii^ 
answer,  evidence  of  the  duty  io^KMel 
upon  ministers  ?  Would  ministers  ssj,dMt 
they  had  performed  that  duty?  Thtg 
could  not ;  they  dare  not.  The  lesmsd 
gentleman's  fallacious  mode  o£  stating  Ai 
question,  evidently  involved  the  grQMit 
absurdity;  for  the  proof  was  dearly  pot 
upon  them,  that  they  had  discharged  thi 
duty  ao  imposed  upon  them.  The  om 
lay  upon  mmisters^  to  shew  wbatth^M 
done  in  consequence  of  the  Acldrasi^orif 
th^y  bad  don^  nothing^  that  they  ac^t» 
the  utmost  as  far  as  cirpumsr^nfya  wosii 
permit. 

He  allowed,  however,  that  it  wasaBpQi> 
sible  to  prove  the  proposition  othanriw 
than  by  proving  a  nc^ive.  He  isigb 
state  which  minister  advised  his  Miyo^ 
to  do  this  or  do  that,  but  it  wou0  ben 
extreme  difficult  undertakihg,  to  pnvf 
who  had  advised  his  Majesty  to  doos- 
tbing.  N€;gligence  was  Uie  most  dinct 
negative,  and  a  nmtiye  cQuki  op^  hi 
proved  by  an  aliln.  For  inataoce,  if  a  qmb 
IS  charged  with  committing  a  murder  it 
York,  be  may  establish  a  defence,  bTpBDV* 
ing,  that  at  the  time  the  faa  is  aivge^ 
to  have  beeu  committed,  he  was  ia  tssr 
don.  Let,  then,  his  Mcgeaty's  minirte* 
prove,  that  it  was  not  in  their  povsrti 
attend  to  the  affiurs  of  Ireland,  becssil 
they  were  busily  employed  in  mofeomen' 
tial  matters;  with  the  defence.  %  is* 
stanc^  of  Great  Britain  against  the  audi* 
tated  invasion  of  our  foreign  eneoitfF 
with  the  naval  operations  at  oomt;  vj^ 
the  war  in  the  West  indies,  or  the  war  « 
America :  but  if  they  had  beep  so  a^ 
gent  as  to  attend  to  no  4»ae  part  of  tm 
duty,  and  to  have  done  nothing  tbe  Mk 
summer,  the  only  defence  they  caM  ait 
up  was  taken  away« 

If  the  eeosure  of  ministers  shoaU  ait 
prove  advantageous  both  to  Engla>^  aid 
Ireland*  he  wishe4  fb^  ao  puniihmeot 
agjftinst  any  of  them,  vhich  couli  ^ 
originate  in  resentment  or  revenge*  Bf 
wisned  that  pupjfilyBent  3ho|]ld  aasatfy 
as  a  preventive;  when  it  wa;i  taksn  HP  ^ 
any  other  ground  bat  by  way  af  i^f^ 
jtion  ia  future,  by  heii^  cepoened  eaanr 
piary,  it  4noat  icleaiJy  deg/mficatad  9^ 
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ay  fyMjt  tbfit  be  h^A  qq  epmit^  whatever 
0  the  uoble  lord  in  the  blue  ribboo,  nor 
0  any  member  of  admimstration :  what 
Dade  Dim  »q  anxious  Vas  solely  the  good 
if  his  country.  It  was  the  general  cala- 
oities  of  the  empire  which  h^  made  Ire- 
and  poor;  but  it  was  the  incapacity  and 
ueglisence  of  government,  thaid  had  ren- 
lered  her  bold  and  daring.  It  was»  there- 
ore,  incumbent  upon  parliament,  to  shew 
heir  fullest  disapj^robation  of  tliat  indo- 
^ope  and  incapacity,  and  convince  Ire- 
md,  that  they  are  as  r^y  as  th^mselvef 
0  resent  afid  punish  the  cruel  treutm^t, 
^hicb  they  have  received  from  ministers, 
reland  would  see  by  ^uch  a  conduct,  that 
i  was  not  this  country  but  its  ministerf 
irho  were  blameable,  which  would,  in  h^f 
rpinion^  prpve  the  surest  means  of  onc^ 
(lore  binding  both  countries  in  the  most 
odissoluble  ties  of  friendship  and  ai&ction. 
rhis,  in  his  opinion^  was  the  motive  which 
lught  to  operate  with  Britain  at  the  pre^ 
ent  minute.  It  had  been  frequently 
irged  in  that  House,  that  the  strength  of 
;ovemment  had  been  broken,  its  measures 
tnpeded,  and  its  efibrts  rendered  weaker 
»y  the  struggles  of  party.  He  said,  he 
:new  but  oftwo  parties  in  the  kirgdom. 
iis  Majesty's  ministers  suf^orted  by  tbe 
Dfluenoe  of  the  crown,  against  all  Britain, 
fhctie  were  the  two  parties.  The  people 
brmerly  divided,  perhaps,  on  pomts  of 
nere  speculation,  nad  at  length  united ; 
Jl  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  men  were 
it  leni|;th  embodied.  Experien^  of  what 
i^ea,  the  dread  of  worse  that  might  hap- 
ten, had  melted  them  into  one  mass.  He 
ras  happy  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  affirm, 
hat  the  friends  of  the  people  ai)d  their 
^untry,  bad  byit  one  opinion^  both  in  that 
Jid  in  the  other  House.  The  first  men 
>f  rank,  fortune,  and  chara(;ter,  in  both 
louses,  lum  firmjly  9Ad  virtuoijisly  resolved 
0  set  tbeji:  faces  against  this  iocreasiog, 
his  alarmii^  influence  pf  the  crowp,  apd 
lever  to  act  of  co-ope^te  u^on  any  terms 
^ith  men,  who  had  not  feU  U  ^hen^lves, 
>ut  had  endeavouietd  fU  fn  their  jji^wer  |^ 
ender  it  prevalent  and  eitJlensive.  They 
i^  nesobred  to  act  in  (CfHK^e^,  9X^  nor 
bin^  would  ever  conusant  tbem>  but  re- 
lucmg  the  infl.ufj>(fy  of  the  crosm  witbi^ 
ue  and  canstittUtiouaj  Ijiounds^  The  seuse 
f  danger  had  brought  about  thjs  c^tiop ; 
hey  were  the  frieftds  ^  the  coaatituti^i^ 
he  well-wishem  of  bis  M^ijesty,  but  tb? 
Lvowed  ai^d  4l^rmioed  enemies  of  this 
wgerpu^  ioflue^p^,  wUpb  grew  propori- 


and  was  in  a  progressive  statp  of  increMP, 
as  the  fame,  wealth,  and  possessions  pf  tl^ 
British  empire  were  gradually  diminishing, 
and  sinking  into  a  state  of  intern^  imbe« 
cility  and  external  contempt.  It  was  f 
lamentable  contest  in  which  his  Maiestv 
was  engaged ;  a  contest  not  with  a  dis^ 
fepted  party,  inimical  to  his  govemmeni: 
or  family  establishment,  or  who  thirst^s^ 
after  power  or  place ;  not  with  a  fiictioa 
who  were  enemies  to  his  ministers  ip  per*- 
sop,  but  a  contest  with  the  whole  body  of 
his  subjects,  who  saw,  that  the  furthof 
support  of  such  ministers  would,  if  np^ 
timely  prevented,  terminate  in  the  ruin  of 
the  empire. 

Af^er  pursuing  a  very  wide  circuit,  and 
taking  a  transient  view  of  ^most  eyery 
measure  adopted  since  the  commencer 
ment  of  the  American  war ;  he  adverted 
again  to  the  qu^tipn,  and  observed,  suc^ 
was  the  miserable  dilemma  this  countrv 
was  reduced  to,  by  the  groas  misconduct 
of  ministers,  that  the  British  parliamei^l 
^ould  not  now  ^ct  upon  principle  of  ju#t 
(ice  or  sound  policy  wuh  fi  good  grae^ 
The  dignity  of  the  British  parliament  v%% 
gone,  and  they  would  be  now  compell^ 
to  grant  what  would  in  the  efid,  they  foipe? 
saw,  be  extorted  from  them.  He  naenr 
tioned  th^  circumstap^re  of  Mr.  AldermfM^ 
Horan's  application  at  the  pujitom-hou^f 
of  Dublin,  tp  make  an  entry  of  Irish 
woollens  for  Holland.  What  might  bavf 
been  the- ponsequencp  of  the  clprk's  rer 
fusal,  bad  it  i^ot  heien  for  the  temperatu 
interference  of  the  gentlemen  who  )e^4 
the  country  party  in  that  kingdom?  T^f 
coh^uepce  would  have  bi^n,  that  ^f r* 
Horan  would  f^ave  shipped  bis  gopdf  fof 
e;i:pprta^ion,  contrary  to  several  Briti^ 
actspf  pa,rliament  stifi subsisting;  his  IV^ 
iesty's  putters  would  have  sei;Eed  them*  M 
being  cpntrabapd ;  thp  secoM  edition  ^ 
Boston  vipjijBncp  would  Jiave  been  publish- 
ed, ^d  Briton,  at  a  must  critical  and  tre* 
me^dpU9  m^^'Ei^i^^  would,  to  the  rest  of 
her  nifmerous  ^nd  formidable  foes,  liave 
Jr^el^  to  coptend  with.  This,  but  for 
the  re^soia  alre^Jv  assigned,  the  temper 
luid  mpd^^tipo  ot  t)ie  leading  men  in  that 
CQf^txy,  poptfouling  and  softening  tlie  iur 
digayemt  lesentmentf  of  their  brethren, 
would  have'beei^  th#  consequence  of  the 
criming  cpipdoct  of  those  against  whom 
tbepresent  motion  w^  direcited* 

The  Jlri^  ajssoci^ons  kad  b^oo  mfk^ 
itt(^'f  )pga)oraieg^hed«clj|red^/i9r 
iijcelyiapip^yedaftham.  H^l^imiisl 
that  jaaimlv  datflrminatiim  *'>^'^'^«*   jm  iL* 
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dernier  resort,  fliei  to  amis  in  order  to 
t>btain  deliverance.  When  the  last  par* 
iicle  of  good  faith  in  men  is  exhausted, 
they  will  seek  in  the^nselves  the  means  of 
redress ;  they  will  recur  to  first  principles, 
to  the  spirit  as  well  as  letter  of  the  con- 
•titution ;  and  they  can  never  fail  in  such 
resources,  though  the  law  may  literally 
condemn  such  a  departure  from  itsjjgene- 
ral  and  unqualified  rules;  truth,  justice, 
and  public  virtue,  accompanied  with  pru- 
dence and  judgment,  will  ever  bear  up 
good  men  in  a  good  cause,  that  of  private 
protection  and  national  salvation. 

God  knew,  that  he  sincerely  lamented 
the  cause  which  produced  this  sad,  he 
could  not  but*say,  this  perplexing  and  hu- 
miliating alternative.  He  mOst  heartily 
lamented  that  any  cause  had  been  adn^t- ' 
nistered  which  seemed  to  justify  violence 
or  resistance;  he  dreaded  the  conse- 
quences, however  justifiable  in  their  origin, 
or  moderately  or  judiciously  conducted ; 
but  whatever  the  effects  might  be,  he  was 
read^  to  acknowledge  that  such  a  power 
was  mherent  in  men  ;  as  men  and  citizens 
it  was  a  sacred  trust  in  their  hands,  as  a 
defence  against  the  possible  or  actual 
abuse  of  power^  political  treachery^  and 
the  arts  and  intrigues  of  government ;  and 
when  all  other  means  failed,  resistance  he 
•hould  ever  hold  as  perfectly  justifiable. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  speech 
he  was,  for  the  second  time,  extremely 
severe  on  the  noMe  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon 
as  minister.  He  did  not  pretend  to  guess 
at  his  plan,  but  from  past  experience,  and 
his  general  conduct,  he  had  no  doubt  but 
what  he  would  propose  would  be  exactly 
the  reverse  of  every  thing  he  had  hitherto 
done  respecting  Ireland ;  and  he  was  per- 
suaded, the  only  chance  that  the  noble 
lord  had  of  being  right  was  when  the  noble 
lord  departed  Kom,  or  rather  expressly 
contradicted,  his  general  line  of  conduct, 
it  being  always  the  fortune  of  the  noble 
lord  to  set  out  wrong,  and  trust  to  chance 
for  striking  into  the  right  road.  He  re- 
minded parliament  of  what  had  fallen  from 
his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Burke)  and  some 
othe^,  who  had  spoken  early  in  the  de- 
bate, that  it  was  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon,  and  he  only,  in  point  of  real  effect, 
who  had  prevented  the  relief  intended  to 
be*  given  to  Ireland  the  two  preceding  ses- 
sions, more  particularly  the  last.  This  he 
confirmed  in  the  strongest  manner,  by 
•referring  to  what  had  been  urged  by  him 
on  thtit  ocea^tdn,  and  desired  the  House 
to'reooUect  what  he  had  then  predicted. 


and  whAt  had  since  literaDy  come  to  paa, 
namely,  auraented  armed  associatxHii, 
sufficiently  formidable  to  dictate  to  and 
direct  an  acquiescing^  British  parfiament 

Mr.  Macdonald  soidt  he  could  not  give 
his  assent  to  the  motion,  because,  thoN^ 
he  was  persuaded  that  the  tact  tberem 
stated,  that  ministers  had  been  n^edfol, 
blameable,  nay  highly  criminal,  was  strict^ 
ti^e,  yet,  as  a  member  of  parliaroeDt,  he 
could  never  give  his  vote  or  resolve  witli- 
out  proof.  There  had  been  no  proof  sof- 
ficient  to  substantiate  so  hiefa  a  crime; 
and  as  there  had  not,  he  did  not  think 
himself  justified  in  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. He  then  deviated  firom  the  uaasi 
line  of  debate,  and  made  one  of  the  severest 
attacks  upon  the  minister  in  his  persona! 
character,  that  was  ever  known  in  a  Momk 
of  Pariiament.  He  accused  him  of  beio| 
lazy,  indolent,  and  incapable;  of  beiDg 
evasive,  shuffling,  cutting,  and  decefytioos; 
of  being  plausible  and  artful,  mean,  inso- 
lent, confident,  and  cowardly ;  of  being  a 
poor,  pitiful,  sneaking,  sniyeling  abject 
creature,  fraught  widi  deceit,  and  one 
whom  no  man  of  honour  could  support  or 
trust  as  a  minister  or  an  individual. 

Lord  North  observed,  that  this  wast 
most  un'expected  attack ;  it  was  aomeiHtst 
extraordinary,  that  ifhe  deserved  the  manj 
scurrilous  epithets  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  been  pleased  to  bratow  on  linD, 
that  he  had  hitherto,  to  the  present  instant, 
been  favoured  by  the  hon.  gentleman*s 
support  since  his  entering  into  parliament 
He  might  deserve  every  tiling  the  bon. 
gentleman  had  urged ;  but  it  was  a  littk 
extraordinary,  he  thought,  that  the  boo. 
gentleman  should  have  been  so  long  with- 
out discovering  that  the  charges  now  made 
werie  well-founded ;  or  if  he  had  kooim 
them,  that  he  had  been  so  remiss  in  his 
duty  as  to  smother  them  in  silence.  He 
did  not  recollect  that  in  his  private  capa- 
city he  had  given  any  just  cause  of  offence 
to  the  hon.  gentleman ;  if  he  had  he  was 
certain  he  pever  designed  it ;  if  in  his  pd>- 
lic  edacity  he  had,  he  was  a  stranger  to 
It ;  for  he  might  safely  affirm,  that  he  knew 
not  of,  nor  recoUected,  a  smgle  instance 
in  which  he  had  cut  or  shuffled,  or  deceived 
the  hon.  gentleman.  He  mi^t  have  given 
the  hon.  gentleman  cause  of  offence  with- 
out intention  ;  but  this  he  would  add,  and 
was  intided  to  say,  that  he  thought  die 
hon.  gentleman's  abuse  the  highest  com- 
pliment it  was  in  his  power  to  confer :  he 
disregarded  his  friendship,  and  he  deposed 
his  approbation  or  good  n|mwon>    Tto 
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m.  gentfemao  liad  telkad  of  Mb  soivelbg ; 
)  hoped  Ihat  his  betraying  a  weakoess 
as  no  crime.  He  did  not  recdleot  that 
ore  than  one  instance  of  the  iund  had 
qppened.  It  was  a  fiimily  affiur ;  he  had 
^n  charged  in  a  particular  aannen  A 
irticdar  family  misfortuDe  gave  rise  to 
lat  weakness,  and  he  never  expected  to 
mr  the  weak»  pevhi^,  but  natural  &el- 
gs  of  a  parent  objected  to  him  as  a  sign 
*  folly  or  incapacity.  [See  p.  927.] 
His  lordship  then  entered  mto  a  justifi- 
ktion  of  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  the 
St  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  bu^did  not 
Ivance  a  single  argument  that  had  not 
^n  urged  by  the  preceding  speakers. 
I  answer  to  Mr.  Fox,  he  fulfilled  that 
mtleroan's  predictions,  and  followed  him 
i  the  antidpated  account  he  ^ve  of  his 
»eech;  said  the  rights  of  tms  country 
id  been  controverted  or  denied  by  Arae- 
ca ;  that  pur  colonies  went  mto  rebellion, 
lat  they  were  joined  by  France,  which 
as  finally  abetted  by  Spain;  and  observed, 
lat  in  no  one  instance  was  the  British 
^vernment  to  blame.  In  answer  to  the 
larges  of  incapacity,  he  8aid>  he  was 
illing  to  resign  the  very  instant  a  sue* 
»8or  was  found,  whom  the  sovereiffn  and 
irliament  might  think  more  fit  for  his 
ation.  He  nad  been  frequently  accused 
i*  corruption  in  his  office,  and  of  avarice, 
b  the  nrstit  was  enou^  to  chidlenge  his 
H^iuers,  to  come  forward  and  make  good 
leir  accusations,  and  to  enter  into  facts 
id  specifications;  till  then,  disregarding 
1  general  loose  assertions,  he  diould 
^main  silent :  to  the  second,  he  could  say, 
i  came  into  office  a  poor  man,  and  if  he 
as  to  quit  it  the  next  day,  he  should 
ave  it  a  poorer  man.— > As  to  Uie  argu- 
enU  relative  to  the  present  disposition  of 
e  people  of  Ireland,  he  had  every  reason 
believe,  that  they  were  totally  iU-found- 
I,  nor  could  he  be  persuaded  that  they 
iahed  to  separate  tnemselves  firom  tins 
mntry.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied,  that 
Dgland  would  do  better  without  Ireland, 
an  Ireland  without  the  assistance  of 
[Tgland.— He  said,  that  on  the  following 
huraday  he  meant  to  throw  out  some 
t>positions.  He  did  not  promise  himself 
riain  success,  but  he  trusted  that  Uiey 
>uld  meet  the  ideas  of  gentlemen  of 
»th  sides.  He  acknowled^  that  there 
3re  many  prejudices  to  be  done  away, 
id  various  interests  to  be  reconciled. 
is  lordship  dwelt  on  the  many  favours 
fiich  had  been  conferred  on  Ireland, 
%G%  be  bad  a  seat  in  iiis  Migesty's  coun* 


clils»  auoh  as  the  free  importation  of  beef 
and  butter  rendered  peipietual,  the  encou- 
ragement given  to  the,  Newfoundland  cod- 
fishery,  and  the  southern  whal^-'fiahery,  by 
bounties  granted  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment ;  the  giving  leave  to  export  woollens 
for  clothing  the  troops  on' the  Irish  esta- 
blishment, serving  out  of  that  kingdom; 
the  act  for  encouraging  the  culture  of  to- 
bacco and  hemp  by  permitting  its  impor- 
tation into  Great  Britain,  the  permission 
of  the  export  of  several  enumerated  arti- 
cles to  the  British  sugar  colooies  and  the 
coast  of  Africa,  Sec.  l£  these  were  proofs 
of  negligence  and  ill-will  in  the  present 
ministers  towards  Ireland,  he  was  ready 
to  confess  himself  a  culprit.  ,  He  acknow- 
ledged that  those  favours,  however  libe- 
rally ^ven  had  not  proved  sufficiently 
efficacious  in  removing  the  difficulties  Uie 
people  of  Ireland  laSoured  under  from 
the  restrictions  laid  upon  their  trade,  nor 
the  distresses  which  were  t6e  consequences 
of  those  restrictions.  What  parliament 
might  do,  was  not  for  him  to  dictate ;  but 
he  presumed,  they  would  come  wiUi  the 
best  dispositions  towards  their  brethren  in 
Ireland,  and  grant  them  every  tiling  which 
did  not  clash  with  the  essential  interests  of 
this  kingdom.  He  said  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  he;  would  giv6  his  assent 
to  a  motion  which  involved  a  censure  upon 
himself  as  being  included  in  the  general 
description  of  his  Majesty's  ministers; 
yet  he  would,  add  thus  mUth,  that  if  he 
had  been  totally  an  indifferent  person  he 
did  not  see  the  least  ground  for  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  fVdbore  EUisy  though  a  native  of 
Ireland,  rose  as  a  member  of  that  House, 
to  give  his  opinion  relative  to  the  interest 
of  his  constituents,  and  was  happy  to  find 
himself  in  a  situation  when  he  could  unit*, 
a  strict  discharge  of  his  duty  with  his  na- 
tive feelings.  He  said,  the  interests  of 
both  countries  were  reciprocal,  and  ha- 
had  no  doubt  but  the  whole  affair  would 
have  a  happy  termination.  No  proof  had 
been  so  much  as  offered  of  the  neglect  at 
ministers.  The  disposition  and  temper  of 
that  House  were  well  known  respecting 
Ireland,  during  the  two  preceding  sessions  t 
a  liberal  turn  of  mind  and  opmion  hadi 
succeeded  to  those  local  prejudices  and 
impolitic  distinctions.  It  was  not  in  the 
power  of  ministers  at  the  time  to  stem 
those  prejudices,  nor  if  it  were,  would  it 
be  proper.  The  ministers  had  acquiesced 
in  the  sense  of  the  House  then ;  they 
were  so  far  right ;  they  wQuld  agm  coitiK 
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lords  ow  die  wi^  t^«nfc«idOef«ib) 
lumi  wmtned  abouinable  ntn^  t 
tbrf  lunrebeeo  moit  crimioaUj  ne^igat; 
iM  throiigli  kidolence,  or  from  ironei!» 
tif68t  hart  lacriftoed  their  oountrj.  He 
noble  lord  ki  the  bloo  ribbob  heteooM 
JQtt  ndw  hit  boteaptycky  to  fiU  hb  praeH 
gr^oSce,  vet  he  Will  not  qakhtthoU 
of  it  iJBttl  a  ot  Mceeesor  eppesTi  ontfllii 
prince,  iad  thi«  House^  MH  wet  im 
into  whose  hands  they  may  safely  eodide 
the  important  cottcems  of  the  BStka; 
that  n  to  say,  he  is  not  fit  to  numsgea 
hnfoitaat  aMrs  htmself;  but  if  hecn* 
noCy  others  rtiatt  not*  If  he  hai  heam 
so  corpylenty  laay»  and  indoletit;  if  In 
nertes  are  so  mudi  weakened  and  m> 
stnuvi  that  he  cannot  go  ftawardhlDiet^ 
he  will  lie  down  and  be  n  great  log  inde 
way  to  impede  the  ^regress  of  etiiars;te 
be  will  go  sfcottt  lus  btwiness^  when  fkk 
House,  or  tbe  master  he  serves,  sbill  ^ 
sire  Mm. 

He  wtt  Nsnarbiblv  severe  oe  ihe  M 
AdveoatO)  who  had  tsdEon  the  whole  Mesee 
of  aduiaistratioii  on  his  own  sImmIcK 
and  scarcely  left  any  thing  Ibr  the  soUe 
lord  to  say,  but  his  kaduieTed  storioit- 
specting  his  bemg  pteesed  mto  office^  li 
continuance  liiere  nrech  agakst  Im  JfidK 
nation,  bis  readiness  to  retire  wheoewi 
fit  person  ooidd  be  found  to  soooeed  Ihb, 
ana  his  poverty  and  not  bating  b«ttefed 
his  fortune  a  single  shilliflg.  W«  At 
learned  gentleman  oerkinn  that  htepi 
pariiaraeaft  sictmg,  wonld  hsvelieeat 
wrona  nseasure,  or  lliat  it  woiM  fasvtflH 
peded  the  neeessary  militeiy  epersiiiviM 
sit  durhig  a  seeson  when  actitfe  nssnm 
in  tiie  field  were  become  heeeMiy?  Tk 
learned  gentleman  was  vetf  fiHid  ef  A* 
sions  to  ancient  hissory,  paitfctAirfy  lolW 
ofRome*  He  ti^meBobered  td  have  h^ 
the  lion,  gemlenum,  when  this  siAjeet«f 
prorogation  was  iasi  debuted  is  tiii 
uouse>  enri<di  his  discoorse  wi&  mA  i- 
lo^ns,  and  wish  that  conenlteiioD  Slrfd^ 
libetwion  wert  at  end  aniil  all  iaag^^f^ 
passod,  and  that  the  whole  newer  of  tt 
stfltewerevestedin  thesotere^istf'^^ 
custom  In  the  Roman  repablic,  fa  ^ 
person  of  a  dicintor.  He  bsji^^ 
leamdd  M^ntlemiUi  would  be  eandid  eM# 
to  pemm  hhn  tomahe  tin allusloA iofs^ 
and  begged  that  he  would  reoidle^  ^ 
the  senate  of  Home  aiftembled  wMIe  1i» 
ntbal  was  at  their  g^bs ;  yet  he  hef^  ^ 
hon»  getitleflian  wonld  agrei^  thit  ihflf 
were  a  brave  and  wise  pe^de,  end  tbso^ 
they  Bometittes  ehoeenlUdifliMib^ 


nodwotfld 


suit  the 

i^bide  by  its  detefaslnation. 

Col.  B^rti  was  astonished  that  any  no- 
ble  l<Ard  or  hon.  gentleman  should  have 
coofldence  suScient  to  attempt  the  ardu» 
ous  Wk  *f  overthrowing  a  charge,  ^ 
fowidation  of  which  was  so  obvious  to  the 
omiimon  sense  of  mankind.  Did  any  man 
really  beUete^  that  tboee  disturbances 
wem  hate  happened  in  Irehmd,  if  minis- 

2r  had  done  their  duty?  Etren  their  sAilesi 
locates  were  obliged  to  eoni^,  that 
Audi  lees  would  have  satisfied  both  the 
Americans  and  the  Irish  than  would  satisiy 
them  now.  The  noble  lord,  in  excuse  for 
cftfermg  so  fiivourable  terms  to  the  Ame* 
rican  rebels,  though  it  first  he  insisted  on 
tiieir  unconditional  submission,  says,  diet 
be  foresaw  a  oonfMeracy  between  them 
and  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Did  he 
neally  fbresee  such  a  confederacy  ?  And 
yet^  was  it  not  the  language  of  ministry, 
^en  to  the  last  minute,  evm  after  tilie 
Goneiliatory  Bills  had  been  kitroduced 
into  that  House,  that  France  was  too  wise 
to  interfere  in  the  present  quarrel  ?  Oh ! 
FNioce  is  too  poor  for  such  daring  at* 
tempts ;  her  finances  are  in  disorder ;  both 
i^rance  and  8oain  have  colonies  of  their 
O^n  •  they  win  bot  teach  them  a  lesson  of 
rebeWon ;  we  can  assure  you,  that  they 
will  give  yeu  no  disturbance ;  when  Mr. 
Deane  came  to  Paris,  it  was  a  trip  ofnlea- 
sure,  or  a  trading  tour,  or  voyage.  When 
Dr.  Franklin  soon  followed  him,  he  had 
either  retired  from  America  in  dkgust,  er 
cteie  to  seek  relief  where  he  would  d^tam 
none.  When  the  tobacco  contract  Was 
centered  into  between  France  and  America, 
it  was  ncn  a  public  transaction  but  a  p^ 
Vate  due,  between  the  united  eokmieS, 
undthefkraiers-general.  Tobacco  brought 
in  a  greet  revenue  In  France,  the  fkrmer- 
general  could  procure  none,  by  the  way 
df  Great  Britain,  and  that  transacttion  was 
ail  act  of  neoefSsitVy  not  dh^toe :  in  short, 
fl-om  the  ^ety  be^nniog  to  the  lostttit  of 
algniiig  the  treaty  or  allianee  between 
^ranee  and  Congress,  and  fbr  some  thne 
^er»  fflhii^rB  e^eted  to  Asbelieve  dM 
duyiiuch  alliance  would  hftve  teken  place, 
until  the  count  de  Nontlles  notified  it  in 
fyfth.  Will  the  premises  I  have  new  ad- 
vanced be  controverted?  Is  it  a  flEdse- 
hnod  that  ministry  spoke  in  this  stile  on 
the  eve  of  the  war  that  now  rages  ?  No ; 
I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  I  shall  not,  in 
What  I  hare  asserted,  be  contradicted.  I 
vow  to  God  thAt  I  am  ashamed  to  draw 
the  condasion.    Either  the  f«ro  tieUe 
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al  situations,  they  had  given  at  least  one 
roof  that  in  the  most  urgent  moment, 
[ley  thought  it  necessary  to  deh'berate, 
nd  not  trust  the  existence  of  the  state  to 
single  person  uul  his  immediate  advisers. 

Much  had  be*  said,  by  two  noble  lords 
'ho  spoke  early,  of  the  loyalty  .and  affisc- 
ion  of  Ireland.  Most  certainly  the  peo- 
le  of  that  country  had  given  abetter  test 
f  their  loyalty  and  aroction  than  what 
ould  be  depended  upon  by  way  of  assu- 
ance  or  declaration :  but  he  begged  leave 
D  remind  those  noble  lords,  that  as  it  was 
heir  loyalty  and  affection  which  encou« 
aged  ministers  to  oppress  and  neglect 
hem,  so  it  was  a  proper  sense  of  those  op- 
pressions and  neglects  that  produbed  their 
^resent  resentment,  and  had  provoked 
hem  to  arms.  They  saw  how  America 
vas  treated ;  they  felt  a  repetition  of  the 
ame  conduct  towards  themselves;  they 
ooked  to  the  consequence  which  followed 
American  r^istance,  and  perceived  the 
ictual  necessity  there  was  for  resorting  to 
;hemselves  for  that  relief  which  they  were 
ully  persuaded  could  not  be  obtained 
rom  tne  British  ministry.  For  his  part, 
le  highly  <  approved  of  their  conauct, 
hough  he  could  not  but  condemn  minis- 
;ers  for  reducing  them  to  that  necessity, 
rhe  people  of  Ireland  had  acted  with 
irranessj  and  in  a  commendable  manner. 
Fie  would  not  flatter  Englishmen  to  their 
aces,  by  saying,  that  the  gentlemen  of 
reland  had  acted  like  Englishmen;  but 
le  would  affirm,  that  they  manifested  a 
ipirit  that  would  have  done  honour  to 
[tome  in  the  most  patriotic  find  virtuous 
)eriod  of  that  republic  iHe  was  a  native 
>f  that  kingdom ;  he  was  educated  at  the 
miversities  there ;  and  he  could  not  refrain 
Tom  declaring,  that  he  was  proud  of  the 
>1ace  of  his  nativity.  He  made  no  doubt 
)ut  that  all  possible  industry  would  be  used 
:o  divide  the  people  there,  by  holding  out 
alse  lights,  and  creating  divisions,  in  op- 
)Osing  different  interests  to  each  other, 
rhey  were  the  arts  that  ruined  this  coun- 
:ry,  and  brought  it  to  its  present  cala- 
nitous  state;  the  like  arts  he  made  no 
loubt  would  be  tried  in  Ireland ;  the  sys- 
;em  which  distinguished  this  reign,  was 
lupported  by  that  accursed  maxim  of 
iivtde  et  tmpera^  which  he  acknowledged 
lad  in  many  instances  fatally  succeeded ; 
)ut  he  trusted  the  system  would  fall,  and 
;he  maxim  which  had  kept  it  on  many  oc- 
[i^asions  from  falling  to  pieces.  He  rejoiced 
0  hear  what  fell  from  nis  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Fox),  that  there  were  nowbtit  two  parties 
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in  the  state,  those  who  supported  the  pre- 
sent measures  and  present  ministers,  and 
those  who  opposed  them;  the  influence  of 
the  crown  was  what  upheld  one,  the  vir- 
tuous, honourable,  and  public  spirited  of  all 
denominations,  were  the  friends  of  the 
Q^er,  or  in  fact  composed  that  party; 
many  great  names  had  lamented,  that 
any  cause  of  difference  of  opinion,  or 
disconnection,  should  divide  the  friends  of 
their  country  and  the  people ;  and  it  was 
with  peculiar  pleasure  he  reflected,  that 
the  opposers  of  the  present  administration 
were  at  length  happily  and  indissolubly 
united ;  this  was  the  only  union'  by  which 
the  salvation  of  this  country  could  be  ef- 
fected, an  union  of  virtuous  and  honest 
men  acting  together,  and  he  had  little 
doubt,  if  perseverance  accompanied  it, 
but  the  real  friends  of  their  country  would 
at  length  prevail. 

Lord  George  Germain  said,  if  ministers 
were  to  blame,  let  them  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether ;  let  there  be  no  partial  or  invidious 
selection  of  one  man,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested by  an  hon.  gentleman  behind  him 
(Mr.  Macdonald)  in  a  charge  that  was 
applicable  to  others  as  well  as  him,  if  it 
was  applicable  at  all.  He  was  at  liberty 
to  say,  that  the  noble  lord  had  very 
of^en  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
calamitous  state  of  Ireland,  and  on  the 
best  mode  of  giving  them  effectual  r^liefl 
He  knew  likewise  that  some  persons  of 
great  weight  and  ability  in  that  kingdom 
had  beejnponsulted  on  the  subject;  but 
their  opiKns  were  so  contradictory,  that 
np  certain  information,  or  what  would  pro- 
mise to  give  satisfaction,  could  be  obtain- 
ed, sufficient  to  ground  measures  upon, 
and  consequently  neither  ministry  nor 
parliament  could  decide,  till  a  proper  speci- 
fication was  made  by  the  people  of  Ireland^ 
through  the  only  channel  6n  which  it 
could  be  relied  on  or  attended  to.  That 
specification  had  been  made.  The  Irish 
parliament  came  to  an  unanimous  vote, 
that  nothing  short  of  a  free  trade  would 
answer  the  object  which  their  present  si- 
tuation necessarily  pointed  to.  ^The  Irish 
parliament  had  been  explicit,  and  he 
hoped  that  their  desires  would  be  granted. 
Their  distresses  hitherto  had  onl}'  been 
proportioned  to  their  real  deserts ;  and,  for 
nis  part,  though  he  did  not  wish  to  antici- 
pate the  wishes  of  others,  or  influence  a  * 
single  person  who  heard  him,  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  they  deserved  every  indul- 
gence, and  were  entitled  to  every  benefit 
m  common  with  the  subjects  of  this  king- 
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dom,  which  mieht  not  appear  to  be  detri- 
mental to  both.  Ireland  had  laboured 
under  uncommon  difficulties,  and  great 
oppression;    she  bad    borne    them   with 

Sati^uce,  and  had,  under  her  heavy  bur- 
ens,  still  continued  loyal  and  affectionate 
to  this  country.  Harmony,  he  made  no 
doubt,  might  be  yet  restored  between 
the  sister  kingdoms,  and  be  was  per- 
suaded that  if  justice  were  done  to  her, 
nothing  had  yet  happened  which  could 
prevent  a  return  to  her  former  sentiments 
of  confidence  and  regard  for  this  country. 
The  noble  lord  ( Nordi^  said  he  had  a  plan, 
which  he  would  open  m  a  iesv  days.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  noble  lord's  proposi- 
tions, he  was  ^lad  to  hear  that  there  were 
any,  and  he  wished  most  anxiously  to  see 
them. 

The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last^ 
said,  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  university  there.  He  had 
not  the  honour  of  being  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, but  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
educated  at  the  same  university  with  the 
hon.  gentleman;  and  had  passed  many 
years  in  that  kingdom.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man said,  that  he  bad  many  friends  there, 
and  had  seen  some  of  them  in  the  summer, 
and  that  they  affected  a  great  reserve,  and 
hinted  no  more,  than  that  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  country.  He 
could  boast  of  a  like  communication  and 
correspondence;  and  protested  that  he 
never  perceived  any  such  disposition  in 
those  with  whom  he  conversed^  corres- 
ponded. He  found  them  in  flR  temper 
he  wished ;  a  strong  expectation  of  raising 
substantial  relief,  in  order  to  remove  the 
distresses  they  laboured  under.  This  was 
the  general  temper  of  the  people,  from 
what  he  could  learn ;  and  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe,  whatever  thoughts  a  few 
violent  spirits  might  entertain  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  gentlemen  o^  weight  and  pro- 
perty there  would  shrink  from  the  idea  of 
a  total  separation  from  England. 

The  hon.  gentleman  had  dwelt  much  on 
the  defects  in  the  constitution  of  that  king- 
dom, particularly  on  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  lOlh  of  Henry  7,  called 
Poynmg's  Law,  which  vested  a  negative 
in  the  privy  council  of  England ;  of  the 
power  of  the  crown  over  the  hereditary 
revenue,  and  some  others.  For  his  part, 
he  did  not  think  the  present  was  a  proper 
time  for  the  discussion  «of  such  subjects. 
The  parliament  and  people  of  Ireland 
themselves  were  silent  on  the  subject ;  for 
he  should  never  judge  of  the  temper  of 


either  from  the  sudden  o(>ioi<ms  throva 
out  in  the  heat  of  debate,  mu<;h  less  thott 
disseminated  in  books,  pamphlets*  and 
newspapers  ;  he  would  rather  rely  cm  the 
sense  of  parliament  in  its  collective  aod 
deliberative  capacity.  IVthe  hon.  gentle- 
man attended  to  that  authentic  source  of 
inibrmation,  he  would  not  find  a  sjUaUe 
relative  to  those  subjects.  The  Irish  par- 
Jiament  said  not  a  syllable  about  altering 
their  constitution;  theirs  was  a  conunef- 
cial  object,  the  freedom  of  trade.  In  hif 
own  opinion,  if  Poyning's  Law,  or  that  is 
the  succeeding  reign  for  annexing  Ireland 
to  the  realm  of  England,  should  be  re- 
pealed, the  constitutional  connection  be- 
tween both  kingdoms  virtually  ceased,  and 
though  no  formal  separation  dbould  take 
place,  they  would  be  but  nominally  united. 

The  hon.  gentleman  had  described  die 
power  that  the  King  had  ov^r  the  heredi- 
tary revenue  to  be  a  great  grievance.  It 
might,  at  some  future  period,, call  for  rMi- 
iation.  He  did  not  pretend  to  say  wSe* 
ther  or  not  it  would  be  proper ;  nor  was 
that  question  at  ail  before  the  Homew 
The  lion,  gentleman  had  stated  the  case 
very  fairly.  He  had  himself  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  a  good  deal  about  the  wab^ 
ject,  when  employed  in  an  office  of  tr^ 
in  that  country  [secretary  to  his  fiither, 
the  duke  of  Dorset,  when  lord  lieut^unt 
of  Ireland,  in  1753.]  He  remembered  oq 
that  occasion,  there  was  a  consid^tiUe 
surplus  in  the  treasury  unappropriated  or 
unapplied.  A  bill  was  pa^ed  to  api^y 
this  surplus  to  domestic  improvement,  and 
other  public  uses.  The  late  king  being 
advisea  that  this  sum  was  vested  in  him, 
returned  it  with  the  word  <*  consent"  al- 
tered from  <<  assent.''  When  the  bill  re- 
turned, it  was  thrown  out  by  a  small  ma- 
jority, and  his  late  m^esty  disposed  of  the 
money  by  the  king's  letter,  which  ittd 
been  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  gentleman. 

An  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Biurke)  bad 
said,  that  Ireland  would  give  no  more  than 
six  months  credit  to  ministers.  He  pre- 
sumed she  acted  extremely  right  It  was 
wise  in  her  to  do  so.  Their  voting  a  short 
money  bill  was  expedient,  was  necessary. 
They  wished  to  convey  to  the  British  par- 
liament their  wants  and  their  intentions. 
They  considered,  besides,  that  at  a  time 
when  new  arrangements  were  to  be  mads, 
new  taxes  imposed,  and  their  financial 
system  was  to  undergo  a  total  change,  in 
case  a  free  trade  was  to  carry  with  it  an 
ecj^uality  of  taxes  to  those  now  eicis^g  in 
this  comit^,*that  it  would  be  extrmdy 
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npraper  lo  vote  the  supplies  for  the  usual 
eriod  of  two  years.  New  sources  of 
wealth  were  to  be  opened ;  the  revenue 
^oald  of  course  be  au^ented :  in  such  a 
ase  therefore,  it  would  be  necessary,  in 
rder  to  approprkyte  new  taxes,  or  take  off 
ome  of  the  old  ones,  that  a  short  money 
till  sbotvld  be  passed.  On  the  whole, 
ven  if  ministry  had  been  as  crinaioal  as 
hey  were  described,  yet  there  could  no 
vaxm  or  inconvenience  arise  to  the  state, 
ry  putting  off  their  trial  for  a  few  days ; 
»ut  there  might  arise  much  mischief  by 
:en8uHag  them  at  a  time,  when  their  ut- 
no6t  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  af- 
JEdrs  of  Ireland,  which  admitted  of  no  pro- 
crastination or  delay. 

Mr.  Dttnningf  after  going  over  several 
irguments  of  less  importance  in  favour  of 
;he  motion,  directed  his  speech  chiefly  to 
ihew  the  fallacy  of  the  defence,  set  up  by 
the  Lord  Advocate.    Indeed,  every  tning 
dae  offered  on  that  side,  served,  in  some 
one  shape  or  other,  to  prove  the  propriety 
of  agreeing  to  the  motion :  yet  how  willing 
soever  he  might  be  to  ^ive  the  learned 
eentleman  credit  for  his  ingenuity,    he 
uttle  expected  to  hear  the  motion  opposed 
by  a  profesMonal  man ;  because  the  proof 
cm  which  it  rested  involved  a  negative. 
Most  certainly,  the  charge,  as  it  applied 
to  miobters,  was  intended  to  prove  a  ne- 
gative, though  the  proof  itself  was  clearly 
affirmative.    The  duty  was  stated.    What 
was  that  duty  ?  It  was  prescribed  by  the 
paper  read  at  the  table,  die  address  to  the 
crown  and  the  King's  answer,  that  the  af- 
fairs of  Ireland  should  be  by  them  taken 
into  consideration.    What  wis  the  inten- 
tioD  of  that  address  ?  To  prevent  the  very 
evils  which  have  since  happened.     Wliat 
was  the  other  object  ?  To  ^ve  immediate 
relief,  and  unite  both  kingdoms  in*interest 
and  affection.    Would  any  man  say,  that 
this  bad  been  done  ?  Would  any  man  se- 
riousfy  affirm,  that  either  or  any  of  the 
objects  of  that  address  had  been  attended 
to  i  He  was  sure  no  man  would ;  but  if 
there  was  any  man  on  earth  could  bring 
himself  to  give  credit  to  so  glaring  an  im- 
pobability,  he  mu'^t  have  less  caodour 
than  even  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  rib- 
bon, or  the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last. 
Wbat  did  the  former  say  ?  That  it  was 
necessary  the  Irish  parliament  should  be 
early  convened.    Why  not  then  do  so? 
And,  that  he  had  propositions  to  submit 
to  the  House,  which  he  would  lay  before 
it  in  two  or  three  days.    By  this  confes- 
sion the  noble  lord  had  fairly  acknow- 


ledged, either  that  the  Irish  parliament 
should  have  been  summoned  earlier,  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  the  sense  of  that 
body  and  their  constituents ;  or  that  there 
was  no  occasion  for  their  meeting  before 
their  usual  time.  Both  assertions  could 
not  be  true ;  if  one  of  them  was  false,  it 
answered  his  purpose,  that  of  shewing  that 
ministers  were  guilty  of  the  grossest  igno- 
rance or  the  most  criminal  neglect.  An 
additional  motive  suggested  itself  to  him, 
to  shew  that  their  reasoning  was,  in  hia 
opinion,  undeniably  conclusive.  If  no-* 
thing  could  be  done  till  the  *sense  of  the 
Irish  parliament  was  known,  why  not  con- 
vene that  of  Great  Britain  earlier  ?  The 
enemy,  by  the  most  authentic  accoimts^ 
had  returned  to  Brest  for  several  weeks. 
Whatever  the  events  of  the  campaign 
might  have  proved,  they  would  have  been 
decided  surely  before  the  25th  of  No- 
vember. And  why  were  not  ministers 
prepared  with  their  plan  when  parliament 
did  meet  ?  It  was  evident  that  they  then 
had  no  such  plan;  it  is  clear  that  they 
have  now  no  such  plan,  for  the  noble  lord 
who  spoke  last  has  told  you  bo.  One  noble 
lord  tells  you,  that  a  plan  might  be  framed 
by  any  three  men  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose in  three  hours :  the  noble  lord  high 
m  office  and  who  assists  in  the  King's 
councils  (Germain)  says,  he  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  it,  and  wishes  to  see  it :  con- 
sequently he  cannot  have  been  consulted 
upon  it.  He  talks  of  private  discourses 
he  has  held  with  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon  upon  the  subject,  but  not  a  syllable 
of  the  propositions  as  a  cabinet  minister ; 
whence  it  is  plana,  he  is  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  ttie  noble  lord's  plan. 

The  learned  gentleman,  and  the  Doble 
lord  whose  defence  he  has  undertaken^ 
say,  that  it  would  have  been  extremely  in- 
convenient to  have  convened  parliament 
while  an  invasion  of  the  kingdom,  or  a 
landing  on  our  coasts  was  daily  expected. 
This  mdeed,  might  fif  the  reasonings 
which'  were  urged  by  nim  were  cogent) 
be  a  good  one,  but  then,  he  desired  the 
learned  gentleman  to  recollect,  that  par- 
liament had  sat  full  eight  weeks  after  the 
address  to  the  crown  passed  that  House. 
Why  not  then,  in  the  interim,  pay  somd 
attention  to  the  afiairs  of  Ireland,  or  why 
not,  at  least,  convene  that  of  Ireland  ear- 
lier? 

There  was  one  of  the  rules  of  evidence 
laid  down  by  the  learned  gentleman,  which 
as  one  of  the  same  profession,  he  confessed 
puzzled  him  a  gocxl  deal,  that  was  the  le« 
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fal  impossibility  of  proving  a  negative, 
or  his  part,  he  understood,  that  the  whole 
frame  or  the  laws  of  every  civilized  coun- 
try, were  chiefly  directed  to  enforce  obe- 
dience. How  could  obedience )>e  enforced, 
or  neglect  ascertained,  but  by  proving  that 
a  positive  duty  had  been  neglected,  or  not 
performed  ;  and  what  was  the  mode  of  de- 
fence the  law  admitted  ?  Either  by  proving 
that  the  duty  had  been  performed,  or  not 
neglected,  or  that  tlie  duty  was  such  from 
its  general  nature,  or  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  that  it  could  not 
be  performed ;  id  est,  that  it  was  not  neg- 
lected. Had  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon,  or  the  learned  gentleman  for  him, 
offered  a  syllable  in  his  justification,  to 
shew  that  what  was  now  intended  to  be 
done,  might  not  have  been  done  six  months 
since  as  well  as  next  lliursday  ? 

He  entered  into  several  other  parts  of 
the  question  very  fully,  and  observed,  that 
the  very  reason  assigned  by  the  noble  lord 
whospoke  last,  **  that  ministers  ought  not 
be  condemned  though  guilty,  for  a  few 
days,  till  the  nature  of  the  propositions 
which  they  intended  to  make  to  the  House 
were  known  and  tried,  and  would,  if  ap- 
proved of,  prevent  further  delay,**  was  the 
reason  that  induced  him  to  proceed  to 
censure ;  because  it  would  tend  to  satisfy 
Ireland  more  than  any  other  measure  what- 
ever, that  the  authors  of  their  distresses, 
or  those  who  had  taken  no  one  step  to  re- 
dress them,  had  on  that  account  become 
the  just  objects  of  the  censure  of  a  British 
parliament. 

,Tbe  Attorney  General  closed  the  de- 
bate, and  took  a  general  view  of  a  great 
number  of  the  principal  subjects  discussed 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  reducing 
what  had  been  said  in  favour  of  the  mo- 
tion to  certain  distinct  heads,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  answer  in  the  following 
manner :  It  had  been  said,  ^hy  not  con- 
voke parliament  earlier  than  the  25th  of 
November  ?  WW  not  in  September  ?  We 
blame  ministry  tor  not  doing  in  Septem- 
ber what  we  think  they  ought  to  have  done 
then,  for  reasons  that  have  occurred  since 
that  period.  But  in  reason  and  candour, 
the  question  should  be.  Did  ministry  in 
September  see  any  reason  for  then  assem- 
bling parliament  ?  At  that  time  of  impa- 
tience, anxiety,  and  general  alarm,  was 
there  a  man  who  thought  of  calling  toge- 
^er  the  parliament  I  And  shall  we  blame 
them  for  not  doing  what  we  never  thought 
of  doinje;  ourselves  ?  In  order  to  prove  mi- 
iiisters  the  authors  of  the  commotions  in 


Ireland,  it  is  said,  that  these  would  nem 
have  taken  place,  but  for  their  negleci  Ib 
not  taking  such  wise  and  timely  measoRi 
as  might  have  prevented  the  rebdlia&ia 
America.  But  this  is  not  fiur  reasoniog; 
for  by  such  a  series  of  causes  and  eifecti» 
from  one  fault  you  may  trace  all  the  mis- 
fortunes that  may  happen  io  consequeooe 
of  it  for  a  century,  or  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  charge  on  the  head  of  miniiten 
the  accumulated  guilt  of  supposed  crimes, 
where  no  intention  could  precede,  and 
which  no  human  sagacity  could  foreaee.— 
The  object  of  the  present  motion  is,  to 
remove  from  their  offices  the  present  mi- 
nistry, and  for  this  purpose  gentlemea 
prove  that  they  are  weak  and  of  no  great 
capacity  or  abilities.  But  where  is  there 
a  perfect  minister  or  perfect  man?  The 
question  is  a  question  not  of  an  abstract 
nature,  but  of  comparison.  We  ought 
not  first  to  establish  in  our  mind  the  idea 
of  a  perfect  minister,  and  then  judge  the 
gentlemen  in  office  by  -that  standard.  The 
question  ought  to  be,  Can  a  mbistiy  be 
got  at  present  better  than  the  present  with 
all  their  faults  ?  It  is  objected  to  the  pre- 
sent ministry,  that  they  depend  for  their 
existence,  solely  on  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  and  that  of  their  adherents  in  the 
House ;  that  they  ha^  not  a  great  par^ 
on  their  side,  consisting  of  the  great  fami- 
lies of  the  country ;  that  they  are  sop- 
ported  by  no  powerful  national  cahal,(ff 
family  connections.  Truly  I  think  ths 
much  ii^  their  favour.  If  I  thought  that 
tliey  kept  their  places  by  the  strengdi  of 
a  faction  of  this  kind,  I  would  vote  for 
their  removal  to-morrow.  I  never  desire 
to  see  a  ministry  that  is  not  wiling,  that  is 
not  desirous,  that  is  not  obliged  to  call  to 
their  aid,  all  the  virtue,  all  the  abilities  of 
the  nation.  But-whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  present  mi- 
nistry, I  think  tliat  it  would  sound  very  iU 
in  Ireland,  to'  say  the  consideration  of 
your  affairs  is  postponed.  The  parliameot 
are  enquiring  mto  the  conduct  of  their 
ministers :  they  are  first  to  make  reforma- 
tion in  their  own  government  at- home; 
and  then,  when  they  have  leisure,  they 
will  attend  to  the  grievances  of  which  you 
complain.— He  answered  Mr.  Fox  very 
fully  on  the  subject  of  party.  He  said 
the  crown  ought  to  have  influence^  and 
should  a  contest,  such  as  that  ctvowed^ 
the  hon.  gentleman,  take  place,  he  bqied 
that  of  the  sovereign  would  prove  most 
powerful.  He  disapproved  of  all  pirtiei, 
whether  ^aristocratic,  or  merely  populWj 
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rhen  those  [>artie8  proceeded  upon  an  ex- 
lusive  principle.  He  thought  no  body  or 
escription  oi  men  ought  to  be  proscribed, 
die  hon.  gentleman  had  said^  that  the 
»arty  he  acted  with  were  the  friends  of 
heir  country^  that  they  were  united,  and 
hat  they  were  determined  never  to  act 
nth  the  present  ministers,  or  their  friends. 
le  was  sorry  for  it;  but  if  this  was  the 
»rinciple  they  meant  to  adhere  to,  he  was 
reli  pleased  to  know  it,  for  he  should, 
whether  in  or  out  of  office,  most  certainly 
et  his  fiEu;e  against  such  a  monopoly  of 
K>wer.  At  all  times  he  thought  a  com- 
prehensive plan  both  the  best  m  point  of 
(fleet,  and  m  every  sense  the  most  equita- 
>le,  particularly  at  a  season  like,  the  pre- 
ent,  when  domestic  union  would  promote 
lomestic  strength,  and  an  accession  of 
itrength  render  us  equal  if  nqt  superior 
;o  the  utmost  efforts  of  our  enemies.  As 
neither  ao]^  neglect  had  been  proved 
igainst  ministers,  and  i£  there  had,  that 
hiB  was  not  a  proper  time  to  pass  a  vote 
y£  censure,  he  should  give  his  negative  to 
;h6  motion. 
At  half  ^er  12  the  House  divided : 
Tellers. 

Vb  A  o  $  '^®  ^^^^  ^^  Upper  Ossory  >  •  ^ 
^■^*  I  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend    $  *^ 

TCopm  $  ^'■-  Charles  Townshend    7  ^^ 
^^^"^  t  Sir  Grey  Cooper    -    -      $  ^^^ 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Dec.^  8.  Mr.  Macdonald  apologized  to 
lord  North  for  some  hasty  expressions 
which  had  fallen  from  him  on  the  6th.  He 
could  now  affirm,  that  they  were  totally 
ill-founded,  and  that  in  his  cooler  moments, 
were  directly  contrary  to  his  real  opinion, 
never  having  had  any  reason  for  entertain- 
ing anv  such  sentiments  respecting  the 
nMe  lord.  It  was  a  natural  infirmity 
which  suddenly  huiftied  him  sometimes  to 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  judgment. 
He  begged  pardon  of  the  House,  if  any 
indecent  expression  had  escaped  him,  and 
hoped  the  noble  lord  would  accept  of  his 


Lord  North  said^  he  should  have  come 
better  prepared  to  return  the  candid  de- 
claration made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  and  the  very  handsome  manner 
by  which  it  was  accompanied,  had  he  any 
previous  intimation  that  such  an  explana- 
tion of  what  passed  the  evening  alluded  to 
was  intended.  Unprepared  as  he  was,  all 
he  could  say  was,  that  he  gave  the  fullest 
credit  to  what  the  hon*  gentleman  had 


said,  and  was  ready  to  beg  pardon  of  the 
House,  if  any  thing  which  he  said  admi- 
nistered just  cause  of  offience ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  begged  leave  to  assure  the  hon. 
gentleman,  that  whatever  he  might  have 
said  respecting  him,  had  no  subsequent 
existence  in  his  mmd  but  what  arose  sud- 
denly on  that  occasion. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Army 
Estimates.']  Dec.  8.  The  House  went 
into  a  committee  on  the  Army  Estimates. 

Mr.  Secretary  at  War  informed  the 
conmiittee,  that  the  ground  of  his  applica* 
tion  fOT  so  large  a  force,  was  the  infe« 
riority  of  our  fleet  and  its  consequent  in- 
ability to  execute  the  various  and  very  ex- 
tensive services,  which  in  former  wars  had 
been  derived  from  that  establishment.  He 
asserted  that  the  number  of  men  raised  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  had  been  very 
considerable,  and  much  exceeded  his 
highest  expectations,  considering  the  short 
period  in  which  the  greater  part  of  them 
nad  been  raised.  The  Britisn  troops  last 
year  were  96,000 ;  this  year  they  would 
amount  to  II 1 ,000.  Last  year  the  militia, 
including  fencibles,  were  87,000 ;  this  year 
they  would  be  42,000.  This  addition  arose 
from  the  corps  and  companies  attached  to 
the  militia,  under  the  last  Militia  Act 
Foreign  troops  last  year,  24,000,  pretty 
nearly  the  same  this ;  and  the  aiiillery 
about  5,000,  besides  the  additional  com- 
panies, which  would  make  a  total-  of 
179,500.  He  then  went  into  the  distribu- 
tion. In  America,  and  the  West  Indies ; 
British,  56,000;  foreigners  about  ^1,000, 
in  all  77,000;  of  which  15,000  were 
serving  in  the  West  Indies,  Africa,  &c* 
which  left  68,000  in  North-America,  in- 
cluding the  artillery.  In  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca  4,000  foieign  troops  and  7»000 
British,  in  all  12,000.  He  next  spoke  of 
the  state  of  the  new  levies,  and  the  re- 
cruiting service.  The  additional  compa- 
nies, he  said,  amounted  to  1,400  men ;  the 
new  levies  to  18,200;  and  the  impress 
produced  upwards  of  1,400  more,  which, 
added  to  militia  and  fencible  augmenta- 
tions, made  the  whole  upwards  of  22,000. 
It  might  seem  strange,  that  the  recruiting 
service  and  impress  att  did  not  produce  a 
greater  number,  but  that  drcumstance, 
when  properly  considered,  could  be  easily 
accounted  for.  For  it  was  evident,  that 
the  new  levies  impeded  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice very  considerably,  on  account  of  the 
high  bounties,  and  oUier  temptations  held 
out  to  men  to  eater  into  tbem ;  sometiipei 
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ten  e QineaB  a  man ;  while  the  recruiting 
gervite  continued  to  give  no  more  than  the 
UMial  levy-money.  There  was  another 
reason  why  the  recruiting  service  was  im- 
peded, that  was  the  encouragements  held 
<nit  to  enter  into  the  militia,  where  the 
premium  was  from  five  up  as  high  as  ten 
guineas,  to  serve  as  substitutes ;  the  per- 
aons  so  entering  being  protected  from  the 
impress,  and,  being  only  engaged  for  three 
years,  and  not  obliged  to  cpiit  the  kingdom. 
—The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  with 
moving  the  Resolutions  founded  upon  the 
Estimate. 

Sir  Charles  Bunbury  could  not  help  of- 
fering a  few  words  on  so  important  a  topic 
as  that  then  before  the  committee.  When 
he  looked  round  him,  he  knew  not  whe- 
ther he  had  most  cause  to  regret  or  to  re- 
joice, that  he  was  a  man  of  no  partjT;  on 
the  one  hand,  he  hoped  his  opinion  would 
be  considered  as  the  sincere  senthnents  of 
his  heart,  on  the  other,  he  was  not  likely 
to  be  supported  by  either  side  of  the 
House ;  tne  awful  situation  of  thb  once 
flourbhing  empire  made  it  his  duty  to  en- 
deavour by  a  few  words  addressee!  to  that 
description  of  men,  of  whose  number  he 
was  an  obscure  individual,  he  meant  his 
brother  country  gentlemen,  to  awaken 
their  attention  to  the  real  importance  of 
the  estimates,  which  they  had  jnst  heard ; 
and  before  they  gave  their  votes  in  favour 
of  them,  to  induce  them  to  consider  how 
far  it  was  wise  and  politic  to  agree  to 
them,  how  far  the  remaining  resources  of 
this  oppressed  and  sinking  country  were 
capable  of  supporting  the  enormous  ex- 
pence  which  they  would  occasion.  He 
ahould  endeavour  to  shew  that  it  was  an 
act  of  political  insanity  for  this  country 
ever  to  rely  on  any  -other  security  and 
modes  of  defence  in  times  of  war  than  that 
which  our  insular  situation  pointed  out  to 
the  eye  of  every  observer  as  the  natural 
security  and  defence  of  Great  Britain, 
namely,  a  large  naval  force.  He  said,  he 
never  in  his  life  gave  a  vote  with  a  more 
heart-felt  satisfaction  than  that  he  had 
lately  given  for  85,000  seamen.  The  in- 
crease of  our  navy,  the  natural  bulwark  of 
the  empire,  was  undoubtedly  the  object 
which  every  Englishman  ought  to  be 
anxious  for ;  and  when  we  confessed  our- 
selves weaker  in  that  respect  than  our  ene- 
mies,- and  incapable  of  remedying  that 
weakness,  we  not  only  shewed  that  we 
were  manifestly  on  the  decline,  but  that 
we  had  already  sunk  to  a  very  low  and 
lamentable  state  indeed.   Before  the  coun- 
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try  gentlemen  of  this  day  fire  their  vote 
for  the  immense  army  which   th^  bad 
heard  stated,  let  them  for  a  raonent  eoo* 
sider  the  ability  of  the  nation  to  soppoit 
the  expence,  and  (Hie  adequateaess  of  te 
measure  to  effect  the  great  purpoae  of  the 
war,  the  obtainment  of  honourable  peaces 
If  the  prospect  were  unpleasant  witluKit 
doors.  It  was  not  less  melancholy  witliia 
those  wal^.    On  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, what  had  he  seen  there  ?    On  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  a  mmority,  great 
part  of  whom  were  sunk  into  deM>oodeocy 
tirom  a  deep  sense  of  our  wret<£ed  sitmp 
tion,  another  part  roused  to  the  loudeil 
expressions  of  rage  and  indignation  against 
those  whom  they  considered  as  the  antben 
and  provokers  of  our  calamities !  On  the 
other  side  the  House  a  siiUen  m^ori^, 
silent  within  doors,  loquacious  without !  is 
every  other  place  but  that  House,  to  the 
amazement    of    speculative    politicians, 
echoing  and  upholding  the  opiniaiis  of 
those  who  had  opposed  all  the  nseaswes 
of  the  very  men  whom  they  enifsraalj  sop* 
ported  with  their  votes.     The  noble  1<^ 
m  the  blue  ribbon,  and  his  coUewues  in 
office,  stood  almost  without  an  advocate 
excepting  only  his  *  hr  fetched  advocates 
of  toe  north,  who  in  the  moment  when 
other  men  were  sunk  and  depressed  wkh 
a  sense  of  our  misfortunes,  Tentured  to 
hold  language  of  encouragement,  and  st- 
tempt  to  flatter  gentlemen  that  the  very 
reverse  of  the  picture  before  their  e^res, 
was  the  true  representation  of  our  affinis; 
Having  lamented  in  general  terms  die 
present  critical  situation  of  his  country,  sir 
Charles  advised  the  committee,  and  parw 
ticularly  the  description  of  men  to  whaai 
he  professed  to  address  himself,  not  Is 
trust  to  the  gloss  which  had  been  put  npoa 
our  situation,  either  by  ministers  or  their 
advocates,  but  if  they  wished  really  to  re* 
trieve  their  affiiirs,  to  do  as  every  wise  mm 
iujprivate  life  does  af^er  a  misfortone  1ms 
befallen  him,  to  look  to  the  state  of  their 
circumstances.    General  confessions  that 
the  danger  was  great,  and  therefore  die 
immediate  consideration  must  be  to  toIs 
large  armies  to  oppose  the  threatening  foe^ 
was  a  fallacious  doctrine,  and  if  blindly 
confided  in,  might  prove  f^ital ;  the  daager 
certainly  was  great,  the  greater  was  the 
necessity  that  gentlemen  should  enqcdre 
not  only  bv  what  instruments  to  oppose  it, 
but  how  far  we  were  capable  in  point  of 
resource  to  furnish  those  instruments,  and 
to  support  the  expence  of  them.    Uris 
country  had  at  this  moaient  adebiaiaoQn^ 
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og  almost  to  190  millions.  The  minister 
w  already  borrowed  20  millions  for  the 
Hsrvice  of  the  war  which  were  not  yet 
funded;  and  these  millions  the  minbter 
[iad  borrowed  at  an  extravagant  interest. 
Kor  was  the  evil  confined  to  the  great  na- 
tional burthen  which  it  increased,  it  was 
3therwise  severely  felt  by  all  ranks  of 
people.  The  minister  having  given  such 
exorbitant  interest  for  his  loans»  no  other 
nan  could  borrow  .money;  a  matter 
nrhich  in  a  country  like  this  was  a  severe 
aifflictioa  ;  it  tended  to  the  manifest  incon- 
venience of  the  private  gentleman,  to  the 
certain  ruin  of  the  merchant,  the  manufac- 
turer, and  the  trader.  Let  gentlemen  con- 
sider the  growing  expcnces  of  the  war, 
and  the  amazing  amount  of  the  estimates ; 
let  them  also  consider  the  impoverished 
condition  of  a  people  groaning  under  the 
freight  of  taxes  pf  ahnost  every  sort  that 
human  ingenuity  could  devise,  taxes  which 
had  the  double  bad  ^ct  of  being  at 
once  vexatious  to  the  subject,  unprcKJuc- 
Uve  to  the  revenue.  Let  Uiem  also  reflect 
on  the  different  state  of  the  finances  of 
France  and  Spain;  the  first  country 
had  been  at  war  with  us  for  two  years, 
and  had  not  yet,  as  he  understood,  im- 
posed  a  single  war  tax  upon  her  subjects; 
she  meant  to  borrow  two  millions  for  the 
ensuing  vear,  but  even  the  whole  interest 
of  that  loan  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
lavinffs  of  the  French  government.  Spain, 
who  nad  newly  come  into  the  war,  bad 
riches  enough  in  her  coff&rs  to  enable 
her  to  carry  it  on  for  two  years  longer 
without  burthen  to  her  subjects.  Let 
gentlemen  compare  the  state  and  situation 
pf  the  finances  of  France  and  Spain 
with  those  of  Great  Britain.  Would 
any  man  say,  that  this  country,  with  all 
her  boasted  resources,  could  afford  to 
carry  on  the  war  much  longer?  Even 
admitting  for  a  moment  that  it  was  safe  to 
trust  our  defence  to  an  army,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  army  proposed  by  the  esti- 
mates was  either  too  small  or  too  large, 
to  answer  the  purposes  which  it  had  been 
presumed  equal  to.  Gentlemen  would  be 
a  little  surprized  at  hearing  him  say  the 
army  was  too  small,  after  what  he  had  al- 
ready urged  upon  the  subject,  but  the  fiict 
WBB  easily  roaae  out.  In  the  estimates  it 
was  statea  that  no  less  than  79,000  men 
were  for  service  in  America.  Large  as  an 
irmy  of  79,000  men  was,  it  was  inadeauate 
to  any  purpose  of  war  in  America,  ana  Uiis 
past  experience  fVilly  evinced.  There  had 
been  an  army  of  this  amount  under  a  very 


active  commander  all  the  last  campaign, 
and  what  had  it  done  ?  Shewed  itself  in- 
capable of  any  one  offensive  operation,  and 
even  of  mamtaining  and  defending  the 
small  part  of  America  which  we  hiul  for 
some  late  years  held,  for  the  army  bad 
evacuated  JRhode  Island,  on  the  news  of 
D*£staiog's  approach.  If  any  part  of  the 
plan  of  the  war  for  the  ensumg  year  ex- 
tended to  an  intention  of  endeavouring  to 
regain  a  larger  share  of  America,  expe- 
rience proved  that  an  army  of  79,000  men 
was  not  equal  to  the  object.  If  America 
was  to  be  given  up — (and  to  entertain  at 
tliis  day  an  id^  of  the  probability  o£  our 
being  able  to  conquer  it,  was  as  absurd  as 
any  one  idea  of  a  Bedlamite  could  be*^ 
this  country  might  just  as  well  hope  to 
conquer  Turkey.) — if  America  was  to  be 
given  up,  the  25,000  effective  men,  which 
were  now  stated  to  be  cooped  up  in  New 
York,  would  be  25,000  men  for  the  de- 
fence  of  this  bland,  and  so  many  might  be 
spared  from  the  estimates  for  our  home  de* 
fence.  The  army  therefore,  which  gen- 
tlemen were  called  upon  to  vote  in  that 
committee,  was,  as  he  had  stated,  either 
too  small  or  too  lar^e  for  its  object.  He 
took  notice  of  the  minister's  declaration  on 
the  firstday  of  the  session,  <*  that  we  were  in 
a  better  situation  than  we  were  when  gen- 
tlemen left  that  House,  and  retired  to  the 
countiT  at  the  close  of  the  last  session/^ 
and  said,  that  declaration  was  inexplicable, 
and  such  as  he  could  not  reconcile  to  any 
logic  he  was  master  of.  W,e  had  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign  effected  no  one 
capital  enterprize ;  at  sea  we  had  been  so 
far  inferior  to  those  of  France  and  Spain^ 
that  the  enemy  had  rode  masters  of  the 
British  Channel,  while  our  own  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  sir  Charles  Hardy,  had 
been  obliged  to  make  a  retrograde  motion 
to  Spithead,  with  the  ships'  stems  to  the 
heacls  of  those  of  the  enemy.  We  were 
driven  out  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  that 
neither  our  commerce  nor  our  country 
was  protected.  What  had  been  the  case 
in  the  western  world  ?  St.  Vincent's  lost ; 
Grenada,  the  valuable  island  of  Grenada, 
tost.  Were  these  losses  of  no  jconsequence, 
that  enquiries  into  the  causes  of  them  had 
not  been  set  on  foot  ?  He  did  not  mean  to 
cast  the  least  reflection  on  any  officers,  nor 
was  he  sufficiently  master  of  the  relative 
facts,  even  were  he  inclined  so  to  reflect, 
but  the  public  had  talked  largdy  of  neglect 
somewhere.  St.  Vincent's,  the  public 
said,  was  taken  by  450  French  troops, 
when  there  were  460  British  upon  the 
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island*  Surely  some  notice  should  be 
tal^en  of  the  matter.  Public  report,  if 
lalse»  should  be  contradicted,  and  where 
blame  appeared  to  be  due,  there,  and 
there  alone,  it  should  be  imputed. 

He  then  proceeded  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  American  war, 
whidi  he  described  as  the  great  cause  of 
all  our  misfortunes,  and  respecting  which, 
he  thought  ministry  had  been  too  neglectful, 
if  ^e  Spanish  manifesto  was  to  be  relied 
on.  In  that  state  paper,  he  remarked  that 
Spain  complained  in  specific  terms  of  the 
British  ministers  having  turned  deaf  ears 
to  her  mediation  for  a  peace,  that  was 
for  a  truce  uti  possidetis  without  Great 
Britain's  being  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
independencY  of  America.  Circumstanced 
as  we  were,  loaded  widi  debt,  smking  un- 
der taxes,  and  our  resources  daily  decreas- 
ing, he  Uiought  a  peace,  at  almost  any 
rate,  a  desirable  object ;  but  on  the  mode- 
rate terms  which  Spain,  thro^h her  media- 
tion with  America,  had  procured  for  us,  a 
matter  eagerly  to  be  cai^ht  at.  He  con- 
cluded with  reminding  the  House  of  the 
several  great  heads  of  objection  to  the 
motion  which  he  had  stated,  and  which 
weighed  so  much  upon  his  mind  as  to 
oblige  him  to  vote  against  the  estimate 
which  had  been  moved,  and  against  the 
others  which  were  to  follow  it. 

Mr.  T.  Totonshend  said,  that  the  force 
going  now  to  be  voted,  was  a  most  enor- 
mous one,  and  such  as  would  have  fur- 
nished just  cause  of  alarm  at  any  period, 
but  infinitely  more  at  present,  when  the 
army  had  been  sarbled,  and  the  establish- 
ed rules  of  service  violated  and  departed 
firom  in  a  great  variety  of  instances :  when 
officers  of  tried  skill  in  the  service  were 
neglected  and  juniors  daily  put  over  their 
heads.  There  were  other  reasons  besides 
even  the  injustice  of  such  a  conduct, 
which  had  a  considerable  weight  with  him. 
If  men  of  uncertain  principles,  of  despe- 
rate fortunes,  were  raised  from  obscure  si- 
tuations into  high  commands,  such  men 
in  all  countries  and  at  all  tinaes  were  the 
proper  instruments  to  efiect  the  establish; 
ment  of  despotism  on  the  ruins  of  the  con- 
stitution. By  the  estimates  it  appeared 
that  there  were,  including  the  fencibles  and 
militia,  last  new  levies  and  additional  com- 
panies, very  nearly  100,000  men  in  arms  in 
ihb  kingdom.  To  shew  that  his  jealousy 
was  not  totally  ill-founded,  he  adverted  to 
several  instances  which  tended  to  prove, 
that  his  imprehensions  were  not  chimerical ; 
among  others  he  spoke  of  a  Mr.  Keating, 
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advanced  to  the  rank  c€  oolond,  and  tbe 
command  of  a  regiment,  from  beii^  oeAf 
a  lieutenant  upon  half  pay.  He  maie 
several  observations  on  this  extraordinary 
appointment,  and  among  others  said,  that 
this  man,  perhaps  on  account  of  his  merit, 
had  been  taken  irom  the  ranks. — Having 
enumerated  a  few  other  instances  of  a 
like  nature,  he  desired  to  know  what 
would  be  the  probable  consequence  of 
such  proceedings  >  If  the  ground  of  ne- 
cessity was  a  nne  proper  to  be  followed  as 
a  justification  for  confounding  and  over- 
throwing all  merit,  to  be  derived  from 
service,  it  was  a  general  rule  applicable  to 
all.  He  had  nevertheless  heard  that  se- 
veral persons  of  the  first  rank  and  wei^ 
in  this  country,  had  made  offers  to  raise 
regiments,  but  their  offers  were  rejected. 
Some  without  any  additional  rank  or  pa- 
tronage, others  at  a  very  high  expence  to 
themselves.  He  had  heard  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  moved  the  resolution,  m 
on  the  first  night  of  the  session,  that  this 
rank  was  but  temporary,  and  that  such  as 
had  it  fdven  them,  by  way  of  equivalent, 
had  reuncjuished  their  former  rank,  and 
with  it  their  half-pay.  This  he  understood 
was  a  curious  piece  of  business,  for  the 
officer  on  being  appointed  to  ihe  rank, 
was  obliged  to  sign  a  paper  relinquishing 
the  half-pay;  while  on  the  other  band, 
he  received  a  paper,  which  secured  it  to 
him.  B^  this  means  his  half- pay  was  se- 
cured, his  resignation  appeared  in  the  of- 
fice, and  gave  every  appearance  to  the 
bargain  as  if  it  had  been  a  fair  bona  fide 
transaction.  Among  a  variety  of  excep- 
tionable items  in  the  estimate,  one  in  par- 
ticular impressed  very  strongly  on  his 
mind ;  it  was  relative  to  the  general  stoC 
In  1762,  the  last  of  the  late  war,  the  whole 
expence  of  the  staff  was  but  69»O00iL 
whereas  the  staff  of  Great  Britain  this 
year  was  upwards  of  40,000/.  and  America 
somewhat  more,  in  all,  82,000/.  Here 
was  an  excess  of  13,000/.  in  a  single  arti- 
cle. He  said  the  common  topic  out  of 
that  House,  was  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  and  secret  influence.  The  very 
men,  who  were  its  warmest  abettors  there, 
no  sooner  got  beyond  the  bar,  but  th^ 
confessed  it.  They  spoke  without  reserve 
of  it  in  all  private  companies ;  but  said, 
that  various  inducements  led  them  to  sup- 
port the  present  system.  What  those 
were,  it  would  be  needless  to  repeat ;  it 
was  enoueh  for  him  to  say,  that  tbe  m* 
fluence  Si  the  crown  swept  every  thing 
before  it. 
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Mr.  FoXf  before  he  could  give  or  refuse 
I  is  assent  to  the  resolutions,  wished  that 
ither  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon, 
J  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Ame- 
ican  department,  would  acquaint  the 
iouse,  whether  the  war  in  Ameriqa  was 
o  be  an  offensive  or  defensive  one. 

Lord  George  Germain  replied,  that  the 
»re«ent  war  was  a  war  with  the  confede- 
ated  powers  of  France,  Spain,  and  the 
ebellious  colonies ;  that  to  withdraw  the 
roops  from  America,  would  be  yielding 
he  victory  to  the  House  of  Bourbon ;  for 
hat  was  their  only  object  in  the  present 
contest.  How  far  the  war  with  France 
ind  Spain  might  make  it  convenient  to 
'elax  for  a  time,  he  could  not  say ;  but 
IS  far  as  he  knew  the  American  war  was 
lot  abandoned. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  by  war  in  America 
fie  understood  active,  vigorous,  and  offen- 
sive war;  and  this  his  meaning  he  had 
stated  in  his  question.  The  noble  lord, 
to  this  unequivocal  question,  had  given  an 
equivocal  answer,  "  The  war  was  not 
abandoned.*'  In  candour  and  fair  reason- 
ing, however,  he  was  obh'ged,  or  at  least 
at  liberty  to  suppose,  that  the  noble  lord 
answered  directly  to  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  question.  He  would  first  suppose, 
therefore,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  ad- 
ministration not  to  keep  the  few  places 
they  now  held  in  America,  not  merely  te 
garrison  Quebec,  Halifax,  New  York,  or 
Savannah,  but  to  strike  some  blow  against 
the  revolted  colonies,  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience  by  force  of  arms.  But  was  this 
in  reality  in  their  power  ?  No.  We  might 
as  well  think  of  subduing  Turkey,  as  of 
conquering  America. — He  next  spoke  of 
the  enlarged  influence  of  the  crown.  Its 
patronage,  which  had  been  increased  by 
the  increased  power  of  the  empire,  was  the 
origin  of  all  our  misfortunes.  Unfortunate 
it  was,  and  in  some  measure  mysterious, 
that  royal  Influence,  which  was  extended 
by  the  rise,  had  not  ^et  been  contracted 
by  the  fall  of  the  empire.  A  phalanx  was 
formed  under  ministerial  influence,  that 
pursued  its  own  objects,  regardless  of  the 
interests  of  the  community.  True,  they 
cry,  O !  we  are  no  exclusive  ministry-— 
we  are  desirous  of  all  the  assistance  and 
support  that  can  be  had  in  the  nation. 
The  recruiting  serjeant,  who  beats  up  for 
recruits,  receives  all  that  come  into  his 
pay.  I  understand  that  the  political  re- 
cruiting has  of  late  been  going  forward, 
though,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  recruits, 
with  no  great  success.  No  maiuof  cha- 
£  VOL.  XX.] 


ractef  could  enlist  with  them.  The  treat- 
ment which  his  much  injured  friend  gene- 
ral Bur^oyne  had  met  with,  was  a  lesson 
to  all  military  gentlemen.  If  he  had  been 
tried,  and  acquitted  with  honour,  as  he 
did  not  doubt  he  would  have  been,  he 
would  have  been  laid  aside  liice  his  hon. 
friend  admiral  Keppel ;  but  if  he  had  nar- 
rowly escaped  witli  his  life,  he  might 
have  received  rewards  and  honours— he 
might  have  been  appointed  Secretary  of 
State. 

Mr.  Turner  was  very  severe  on  the 
scandalous  management  which  had  ob« 
tained  in  the  department  of  the  comman- 
der in  chief  and  the  war-office.  He  said 
a  near  relation  of  his,  who  was  an  old 
lieutenant-colonel,  was  now  commanded 
by  a  colonel  M'Carmack,  at  Chatham, 
who  had  been  raised  from  an  half  pay 
lieutenant.  Afler  entering  into  several 
family  anecdotes,  he  told  his  cousm,  when 
he  was  going  to  serve  in  America,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  war,  that' 
though  he  was  his  nearest  relation,  and  ■ 
only  one  stood  between  him  and  his  for^ 
tune,  a  sickly  daughter,  he  would  never 
leave  hjm  a  shilling  if  he  went  to  fight 
against  ^is  American  brethren.  He  waa^ 
now  well  served,  and  properly  requited 
for  his  zeal,  to  come  to  oe  commanded  by 
a  subaltern  upon  half  pay,  and  he  was 
glad  of  it.  He  was  no  party-man,  he  waa 
an  old  fashioned  Whig;  he  was  one  of 
those  Whigs  who  approved  of  the  princi* 
pies  which  promoted  the  Revolution,  and 
seated  the  House  <^  Hanover  on  th^ 
throne.  The  spirit  of  that  settlement  waa 
legal  and  perfect  freedom,  liberty  for  the 
poor  when  they  did  not  offend  against  th& 
laws,  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  woen  they 
did,  punishment  equally  for  both*.  Ho 
said  the  American  war  was  founded  in 
principles  of  despotism.  America  once 
enslaved,  England  would  soon  lose  its  \U 
berty.  It  was  this  persuasion  that  always 
induced  him  to  wish,  that  America  might 
prevail  in  the  contest.  She  had,  in  fact, 
prevailed  over  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  tyranny  and  despotism,  and  he  rejoiced 
at  it.  He  had  declared,  the  last  ni^ht  he 
rose  in  that  House,  that  a  Spanish  or 
French  government  was  preferable  to  the 
present  government  of  this  country.  He 
was  willing  to  prove  it :  France  and  Spain 
protected  their  subjects;  England  did 
not  The  people  of  England  were  op- 
pressed and  plundered  at  home;  they 
were  not  protected  from  the  attacks  oi 
their  enemies*  ThQ  whole  county  of 
t4Ll 
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York,  where  he  resided,  was  left  defence- 
less, and  all  the  coast  from  Harwich  to 
the  Firth  of  Forth.  He  rcmeinbered 
when  Paul  Jones  was  off  the  coast,  a  few 
months  since,  what  an  alarm  was  spread 
through  his  neighbourhood ;  and  by  every 
thing  he  could  see,  a  French  or  Spanish 
government  was  preferable  to  that  we  now 
lived  under.  If  the  enemy  had  landed, 
he  could  have  made  terms  with  them.  He 
could  have  secured  his  property  upon 
conditions;  those  conditions  would  be 
such,  as  to  protect  him  from  domestic  op- 
pression, and  external  violence.  He  to- 
tally disapproved  of  the  militia ;  said  they 
difiered  very  little  from  a  standing  army  ; 
find  declared,  if  no  other  person  opposed 
the  resolutions,  he  would;  for  he  never 
would  trust  ministers,  nor  grant  a  single 
•hilling  of  his  money  for  uie  purpose  of 
parrying  on  the  American  war. 

Lord  North  entered  into  a  defence  of 
the  commander  in  chief;  said  he  wanted 
BO  power  necessary  for  his  situation,  that 
the  instances  adverted  to  by  hon.  gentle- 
men, would  come  out  to  be  perfectly  jus- 
tifiable, when  a  full  enquiry  was  made. 
An  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)  had  talked 
much  of  the  influence  of  the  crown ;  he 
did  not  know  if  any  such  influence  ex- 
isted, that  it  had  lately  incfeased.  For 
his  part  he  could  say  with  truth,  that  he 
t)ever  endeavoured  to  extend  it,  or  make 
an  improper  use  of  it.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man had  dwelt  on  the  American  war,  and 
"wished  to  know'the  intentions  of  adrainistra- 
r  tion.  What  those  intentions  might  be,  so 
far  as  they  related  to  military  operations, 
was  a  subject,  he  believed,  extremely  im- 
proper to  be  discussed  in  that  House. 

General  Contvaj/  confessed  the  estimates 
were  enormous,  and  much  exceeded  any 
thing  which  had  been  ever  voted  in  this 
country.  Several  gentlemen  had,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  asked  questions  rela^ 
tive  to  the  intentions  of  administration, 
respecting  this  American  war.  He  had 
no  occasion  to  remind  the  House  of  his 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  that  ill-fated 
war.  He  still,  as  he  had  always  done, 
abhorred  and  detested  that  war.  He 
thought  it  unjust  in  principle,  and  imprac- 
ticable in  the  execution.  He  thought  it, 
in  every  sense  of  the  phrase,  oppressive 
and  unconstitutional ;  and  had  it  proved 
successful,  big  with  danger  to  the  liberties 
of  this  country.  Having  said  this,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  though  the  force  was  enor- 
mous, it  still  fell  short  of  his  wishes,  con- 
.«idering  the  exigency  of  affairs ;  and  as  it 
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was  necessary,  and  ministers  were  sop- 
posed  to  be  responsible,  he  was  both  for 
the  vote  proposed,  and  that  without  an- 
nexing any  condition  respecting  the  par- 
ticular employment  of  the  force. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the 
Resolutions  moved  by  the  Secretary  aft 
War  were  agreed  to. 

Dec.  9.  Previous  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  supply  being  brought  up,  the 
debate  was  renewea  upon  the  Army  Es- 
timates. 

Mr.  T.  Totonshend  apologized  to  the 
House  for  speaking  again  upon  the  subject 
He  had  however  put  a  question  to  the 
Secretary  at  War,  in  his  former  speech,  to 
which  he  had  received  no  answer.  The 
question  he  alluded  to  went  to  the  desire 
of  an  explanation  how  it  happened  that 
the  charge  of  the  staff  and  seneral  officen 
for  1780,  so  greatlj  exceeded  the  chaorge 
of  the  same  article  in  1762,  which  was  Ik- 
yond  a  doubt  the  most  expensiye  of  any 
year  of  the  last  war. 

The  Secretary  at  War  said,  he  was  free 
to  confess  he  was  not  prepared  yesterdi^, 
and  to  that  he  must  add,  oe  was  d«C  pre- 
pared then.  As  soon  as  he  went  home, 
ne  had  endeavoured  to  look  into'^  the  par- 
ticular, but  he  !found  it  a  matter  of  greater 
difficulty  then  he  had  imagined  ;  it  re- 
(luired  an  inspection  of  many  more  papea 
tnan  he  had  as  yet  had  time  to  examme ; 
as  soon  as  he  was  ready,  he  most  certainly 
would  give  the  hon.  gentleman  an  explicit 
answer. 

Mr.  PiAvvs  begged  for  one,  to  say,  that 
he  did  not  py  any  means  consent  to  the 
further  pursuit  of  the  American  war.  He 
entered  his  protest  against  it  most  heartily, 
and  gave  tnat  notice  to  ministers,*  that 
they  might  not  hereafter  say,  that  he 
and  other  gentlemen  n^ar  him  in  consent- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
army  estimates,  engaged  to  support  mi- 
nisters in  going  on  with  the  American  war. 

Mr.  Hopkins  begged  to  know  what  was 
the  number  of  the  provincial  troops  in 
America  now,  reminding  the  noble  lord, 
that  he  had  formerly  said  we  had  a  larger 
army  of  provincials  fighting  for  us  tluui 
Washington's  whole  army.  Mr.  Hopkins 
called  the  American  war,  an  absurd,  de* 
testable,  and  damnable  war. 

Lord  George  Germain  acknowledged  he 
had  last  year  stated  the  fact  as  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  alledged :  he  had  at  that 
time  mentioned  that  from  5  to  8,000  pro- 
vincials were  in  our  service.    At  present 
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i  believed  the    number    of  provincials 
ight  be  7  or  8,000. 

Mr.  Fox  spoke  on  the  impropriety  of 
>ting  so  large  an  army,  at  sucn  an  im- 
ense  expence,  in  a  precipitate  manner, 
hen  ministers  not  only  preserved  a  sullen 
[ence  as  to  the  great  object  and  use  that 
as  to  be  made  of  so  large  a  force,  bui;  re- 
ised  to  give  the  House  the  least  reason 
hy  they  were  called  upon  to  vote  so 
rge  a  sum  of  their  constituents*  money ; 
ad  upon  questions  so  closely  put  that 
ley  were  obliged  to  rise  and  say  some- 
lingy  they  excused  themselves  from  $ay- 
ig  any  thing  satisfactoiy,  by  declaring, 
lat  they  had  come  to  the  House  without 
leir  papers,  and  they  were  not  prepared. 
le  therefore  urged  tlie  House  to  adjourn 
[le  report  to  a  future  d&y,  till  ministry 
rere  prepared  to  answer  every  question 
pen  a  subject,  which  it  so  well  became 
bat  House  to  investigate  in  the  most  se- 
ious  and  deliberate  manner.  The  very 
ize  of  such  an  army  was  surely  enough  to 
larm  every  country  gentleman  who  had 
he  least  regard  to  the  constitution  ;  not, 
ndeed,  that  he  feared  the  army  much  at 
>resent,  because  most  of  its  officers,  and 
ilmost  every  man  of  weight  and  respecta- 
bility in  it,  thought  of  the  ministers  as  he 
lid,  and  as  other  gentlemen  with  whom  he 
lad  the  honour  to  act,  did ;  and  in  any 
violent  convulsion  of  the  state,  were  as 
ikely  at  least  to  take  one  side,  the  sids  of 
he  people,  as  the  other.  He  called  again 
md  again  on  the  hon.  gentleman  in  office, 
:o  give  the  House  some  account  in  what 
nanner  the  American  war  was  to  be  car- 
'ied  on,  and  how  so  immense  an  army  was 
:o  be  employed  ?  He  said,  the  silence  of 
ninisters  that  day  was  a  shameful  instance 
)f  the  prevalence  of  that  fatal  influence, 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  which  was  un- 
ierminin^Uie  constitution,  and  which  in- 
duced ministers  to  insult  parliament  from 
lay  to  day,  and  refuse  them  the  least  in- 
formation on  any  the  most  important 
topfcs. 

The  Secretary  at  War  declared  he  was 
no  minister,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
supposed  to  have  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  destination  of  the  army,  and  how  the 
war  was  to  be  carried  on. 

'  Sir  WiUiam  Meredith  said,  every  man 
who  accepted  an  office  was  responsible, 
and  that  House  had  a  right  to  enquire  of 
those  who  sat  near  the  hon.  gentleman,  as 
well  as  of  the  hon.  gentleman  himself,  what 
was  designed  to  be  done  with  the  Immense 
a^)  wnich  they  bad  been  cidled  on  to 
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vote  at  so  vast,  so  enormous  an  expence 
to  their  constituents.  But  after  the  lan- 
guage that  had  been  held  within  those 
walls,  what  could  parliament,  what  could 
the  people  expect  ?  Had  pot  one  of  the 
adherents  of  ministers  (Mr.  Dundas)  one 
of  their  pane^rists  and  supporters,  who 
brought  his  praise  and  his  zeal  from  a  dis- 
tant part  of^  the  kingdom,  told  them  but 
the  last  year  that  Rome  had  a  dictator, 
and  that  the  Roman  senate  gave  up  its 
power  of  interfering  with  government  in 
matters  of  war  to  the  dictator  ?  After  such 
a  sentiment  as  this,  what  could  gentlemen 
expect,  but  that  the  minister  considered 
himself  as  the  English  dictator,  and 
wished  parliament  to  resign  its  most  es- 
sential rights  into,  his  hand  ?  Sir  William 
enlarged  upon  what  he  termed  the  inde-^ 
cency  of  suffering  the  report  to  be  brought 
up  before  gentlemen  were  at  all  satisfied 
with  respect  to  many  of  the  estimates 
which  were  to  be  the  subject  of  it ;  and 
concluded  with  moving^  *«  That  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  Report  be  ad- 
journed to  Tuesday  next.'* 

Mr.  Dundas  complained  of  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet's having  gone  back  to  what  had 
passed  in  a  former  debate,  and  by  a  gross 
perversion  of  what  he  had  said,  misrepre- 
sented him  to  the  House.  What  had 
fallen  from  him  relative  to  the  Roman  dic- 
tatbr,  was  both  in  its  application  and  its 

{)hrase  exceedingly  dinerent  from  what 
lad  been  now  stated  as  his  sentiments.  It 
was  last  jrear  when  the  House  were  de- 
bating the  propriety  of  an  adjournment, 
that  he  had  used  it.  He  had  said,  that  the 
winter  months  were  those  fit  for  debate, 
and  that  Rome  had  appointed  a  dictator  in 
times  of  war  and  public  difficulty,  to  carry 
on  the  executive  part  of  government^  He* 
had  never  said,  that  the  senate  gave  up  it* 
rights  to  the  dictator;  so  far  from  it,  the 
senate  enjoyed  its  full  powers,  and  the 
dictator  acted  under  the  controul  and  au-^ 
thority  of  that  senate.  This  he  had  ap« 
plied  to  Great  Britain ;  and  so  far  was  he 
nrom  being  ashamed  of  the  sentiment,  that 
he  held  it  still.  It  was  founded  on  reason 
and  common  sense.  The  hon.  baronet  had 
invidiously  endeavoured  to  cast  a  reflectioa 
on  the  place  of  his  birth.  What  had  that 
to  do  with  his  arguments  ?  He  did  not 
see,  therefore,  what  it  mattered,  whether 
be  was  born,  or  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed  or  on  this,  nor  how  it  concerned 
any  gentleman  of  that  House  where  hit 
father  enjojred  his  mother.  [The  House 
here  burst  'm\p  a  loud  lauglu]   He  was 
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glad,  hefaidy  to  leehe  had  caused  alaogh ; 
he  wa«  glad  he  could  lor  a  moment  enter- 
tain the  House. 

The  question  beine  ^ut  on  str  W.  Me* 
redith's  motion,  the  Ilouse  divided :  Yeas, 
113;  Noes,  159.  The  repoH  was  then 
brought  up  and  agreed  to. 

Debate  on  the  Duke  qf  Richmond  $  Mo' 
tion  for  an  Economical  tUfbrm  ^  the  Civil 
List  Estabiishmeni.']  Dec.  7.  The  Duke 
of  Richmond,  afler  taking  a  review  of  the 
fitate  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  powers  we 
had  to  contend  with,  called  upon  the  noble 
lords  to  reflect  seriously,  whether  it  was 
possible  for  this  country  to  proceed  in  this 
war,  with  any  other  prospect  but  of  termi- 
Dating  it  with  dishonour,  if  not  national 


ruin  ?    We  were  now  engaged  in  a  contest 
with  the  two  chief  brandies  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon ;  indeed  he  might  add  with  the 
whole  House,  since  Naples  and  the  other 
inferior  branches  of  that  House,  would,  if 
necessary,  readily  join  in  destroying  our 
trade  in  die  Meaiterranean.    Genoa  was 
also  under  the  influence  of  France,  and 
if  we   had  a  naval  force  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, it  would  be  better  for  Great 
Britain,  that  Genoa  had  declared  herself 
a  party  in  the  war.    That  republic  sup- 
plied France  with  ships,  sailors,  timber, 
and  several  kinds  of  naval  stores.    He  had, 
been  informed,  that  there  were  no  less 
than    4<,000  Genoese  sailors  aboard  M. 
D'OrviUiers'  fleet,  when  it  went  to  sea. 
Portugal  was,  at  least,  in  a  verycloubtful 
situation,   and  if  pressed  closely  by  the 
Hfouse  of  Bourbon,  however  unwilling, 
must  forbid  our  harbouring  in  her  ports. 
H,oiland    was  unkindly  disposed  towards 
us,  and  fail  of  resentment,  for  our  seizing 
their  ships.     The  only  naval  powers  who 
could   afford  us  any  relief,  were  Russia 
and  Denmark,  who  stoo<jl  by  unconcerned 
spectators ;  and  if  they  should  be  prevailed 
to.  take  part  with  us,  no  great  advantage 
could  be  derived  from  it,  as  Sweden,  which 
was  kuo^n  to  be  in  the  interest  of  France, 
would  nearly  balance  them  in  the  opposite 
scaler     Thus  Britain  stood  alone,  with  one 
third  of  her  subjects  confederated  with  this 
formidable  alliance,  without  a  single  ally, 
either  in  Europe  or  elsewhere.    In  such  a 
lu^MDetit  of  difficulty  and  danger  it  was  a 
duty  on  their  lordships  to  enquire^  what 
means  the  nation  baa  left,  what  internal 
resources  she  had  to  bear  her  out  in  so 
unequal  a  struggle  i 

in  the  year  1775,  th6  war  io  America 
cyeod^d  tte  usual  f^tc^  (e^tabUsbment 
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about  two  millions,  which  was  funded  in 
1776,  the  next  year,  five  roilliana;    the 
next  six»  and  the  last  sevai,  in  all  twesDty 
millions  funded;   besides  this,  the  sinking 
fund,  land  and  malt,  produced,  upon  an 
average  of  the  four  years,  nearly  five  mil- 
lions, out  of  which  deduct  3,800,000/.  for 
the  ordinary  peace  establishment,  and  here 
was  nearly  five  millions  drawn  from  the 
sinking  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  tlie  American  war ;  in  all  25  millions. 
Twelve  paillions  more  would,  at  least,  be 
funded  in  the  course  of  the  present  year ; 
and  if  peace  was  to  be  made  the  next  day, 
he  believed  it  would  not  be  stating  it  too 
hiffh,  to  say,  the  tail  of  the  war  would  be 
fuU  eleven  naillions.    It  amounted  to  thai 
sum,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war,  in 
176S,  and  was  afterwards  funded ;  so  that 
including  the  unfunded  debt,  which  was 
said  to  be  little  short  of  fifteen  millians;, 
the  funded  twenty ;  drawn  from  the  aink* 
ing  fund  five   millions;  the  loan  to  be 
funded  this  year,  twelve  millions ;  the  taQ 
of  the   war  eleven  millions;  the  whole 
would  be  about  65  millions,  which  added 
to  the  national  debt  of  135  millions,  would 
make    the  whole  of  the  national  debt, 
funded  and  unfunded,  the  last  day  of  Dec. 
17S0,  198  millions.    The  interest  of  the 
national  debt,  as  it  stood  in  1775,   was 
4',4O0,000/.  per  annum,   the  interest  of 
63  millions  of  new  debt,  at  6  per  cent, 
upon  an  average,  is  about  3,800,000/.  both 
making  an  annual  interest,  growing  and 
payable,  and  for  which  the  whole  landed 
property  of  England  was  mortgaged,  of 
upwards  of  eight  millions.    Such  would  be 
the  state  of  this  country,  in  respect  oi 
its  finances,  at  the  close  of  the  next  year ; 
and  only  better  by  twelve  millions,  if  peace 
was  concluded  the  very  instant  he  was 
speaking. 

France  had  borrowed  last  year  about 
1,700,000^  and  this  year  about  2,000,000^ 
sterling ;  nor  would  there  be  a  single  tax 
upon  the  people  to  defray  the  interest  of 
either  loan. ,  Mr.  Neckar  had,  by  savings, 
arising  from  a  reform  in  the  collection  and 
expenditure  of  the  finances  of  that  coun- 
try, raised  a  fund  more  than  sufficient  to 
pay  the  interest.  Thus,  while  our  inve- 
terate enemy  was  adopting  the  wise  system 
of  ceconomy,  tins  country  was  daily  plung- 
hiff  deeper  into  boundless  extravagancew 
The  military  now  in  pav  was  increased  so 
greatly,  that  it  was  such  as  he  would  be 
bold  to  say,  no  countr^  in  Europe  could 
long  uphold.  The  estimates  in  the  other 
House  i^^ve  upwai^  of  18(VX)p  man^  iiii* 
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::1udiog  the  artillery ;  betides  85,000  sea- 
mea  and  marines ;  and  the  troops  on  the 
Irish  establishment,  making,  in  the  whole, 
273,000  men.  It  was  well  worthy  their 
lordships*  attention  to  see  how  this  im- 
cnense  force  was  now  distributed  and  em- 
ployed in  the  several  parts  of  the  empire ; 
70,000  in  America,  engaged  in  a  defensive 
ivar;  12,000  in  the  West  Indies,  acting 
Likewise  on  the  defensive ;  1 1,000  garris- 
soning  the  Mediterranean  fortresses,  and 
the  remainder  within  the  island,  which 
amounted  to  upwards  of  90,000,  for  its 
defence. 

The  public , expenditure,  he  said,  was 
lavish  and  wasteful,  to  a  shameful  degree. 
CEconomy,  the  most  rigid  and  exact  ceco- 
nomy,  was  become  absolutely  necessary. 
Ao  attention  to  the  never-faihng  source  of 
wealth,  was  the  only  possiblei^eans  for 
working  national  salvation.  'Die  motion 
he  had  to  make  would  fully  express  his 
own  sentiments.  Its  main  purport  was  a 
reduction  of  the  civil  list  expenditure, 
which  was,  by  a  grant  of  parliament  two 
or  three  years  since,  augmented  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  900,b00/.  per  annum. 
He  protested  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
abridge  his  Majesty  of  any  thing  which 
was  necessary  to  support  the  splendour 
and  dignity  ot  the  crown ;  but  at  so  trying 
a  season  as  this  was,  it  was  always  in  his 
opinion,  necessary  that  the  example  should 
be  set  by  the  sovereign;  and  he  did  not 
think  after  such  a  beginning,  that  there 
was  one  of  their  lordships,  wno  would  not 
cheerfully  relinquish  such  a  part  of  their 
public  emoluments,  as  his  Majesty  migh^ 
think  proper  to  recommend.  His  grace 
concluded  with  moving,  **  That  an  humble 
Address  be  presented^  to  his  Majesty,  to 
beseech  his  Majesty  to  reflect  on  the  roa- 
oifold  distresses  and  difficulties,  in  which 
this  country  is  involved,  too  deeply  felt  to 
fltand  in  need  of  enumeration. — To  repre- 
sent, that  amidst  the  many  and  vanous 
matters  that  require  reformation,  and  must 
undergo  correction,  before  this  country 
can  rise  superior  to  its  powerful  enemies ; 
the  waste  of  public  treasure  requires  in- 
stant remedy ;  that  profusion  is  not  vigour ; 
and  that  it  is  become  indispensably  neces« 
fiary  to  adopt  that  true  ceconomy,  Which, 
by  reforming  all  useless  expences,  creates 
confidence  m  government,  gives  energy 
to  ltd  exertions,  and  provides  the  means 
for  their  continuance. — Humbly  to  submit 
to  his  Majesty,  that  a  considerable  reduc* 
tion  of  the  Civil  List  would  be  an  example 
wen  worthy  hk  Majest/a  paternal  affec- 


tion for  his  jpeople,  and  his  own  dignity, 
would  not  fail  of  diffusing  its  influence 
through  every  department  of  the  state, 
and  would  add  true  lustre  to  his  crown, 
from  the  grateful  feelings  of  a  distressed 
people.— To  assure  his  Majesty,  that  this 
House  will  readily  concur  in  prolnoting  so 
desirable  a  purpose,  and  any  one  of  its 
members  will  cheerfully  submit 'to  such 
reduction  of  emolument,  in  any  office  he 
may  hold,  as  his  Majesty,  in  his  royd 
wisdom,  may  thiifk  proper  to  make." 

Lord  Siormont  said,  the  state  of  this 
country  might  be  summed  ui  in  a  very 
few  words ;  the  noble  duke  who  made  the 
naotion,  stated  it  as  part  of  the  grounds  of  ^ 
his  motion ;  we  were  involved  in  a  dan« 
gerous  and  expensive  war,  and  obliged  to 
contend  with  one  of  the  most  formidable 
confederacies  Europe  ever  beheld;  we 
were  compelled  to  enter  into  this  war 
upon  a  principle  of  self-preservation ;  and 
no^other  alternative  was  left  us,  but  to  pro« 
ceed  to  the  utmost  exertions,  or  submit 
to  an  ignominious  and  ruinous  peace ;  the 
prime  condition  of  which  professedly  would 
be,  to  consent  to  a  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,  by  declaring  our  rebellious  sub- 
jects in  America,  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent power.  So  far  he  went  with  the 
noble  duke,  relative  to  the  choice  Great 
Britain  ought  to  make,  of  one  evil  in  pre- 
ference to  another.  His  grace's  motion 
[K>inted  out  the  choice,  and  as  an  allevia- 
tion of  the  burdens  to  be  incurred  in  pro- 
secuting the  war  with  vigour^  recom- 
mended, in  very  strong  terms,  the  imme- 
diately adopting  a  system  of  (economy ; 
and  to  shew  the  necessity  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, stated  that  there  had  been  a  waste  of 
public  treasure.  He  acknowledged,  that 
there  hftd  been  a  total  want  of  ceconomy 
during  the  present  adnodnistration.  He 
did  not  know  that  it  was  peculiar  to  the 
present  administration,  he  ratlier  looked 
upon  it  to  be  incident  to  a  state  of  war. 
---He  did  not  think  it  necessary,  t6  the. 
discussion  of  the  question,  to  follow  the 
nobl^  duke  in  his  financial  detail;  and 
though  he  meant  to  avoid  taking  any  par- 
ticular notice  ^f  the  favourable  represen- 
tation made  of  the  French  finances  by  hjs 
grace,  he  was  well  satisfied, in  his  own 
mind,  that  it  proceeded  on  misinformation, 
and  was  &r  from  presenting  the  true  finan- 
cial condition,  or  military  strength  of  that 
country. 

The  Earl  of  Derbi^  said,  he  had  been 
the  mover  of  the  addition  to  the  Civil  List 
two  years  ago,  antjl  be  thought  it  nece^r 
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8&ry  to  say  what  his  reasooB  were  for 
thinking,  that  though  it  was  proper  then 
to  increase,  it  would  now  be  proper  to  re- 
trench the  Civil  List  establishment*  The 
times  were  changed ;  the  situation  of  the 
country  was  different;  our  revenue  was 
lessened ;  our  resources  were  on  the  de- 
cline. 

Earl  Bathurst  said,  he  would  vote 
against  the  motion,  from  a  conviction  that 
it  could  not  be  of  any  sciyice,  and  that  it 
was  of  an  improper  tendency.  It  was  in- 
consistent and  unjust  to  attempt  to  with- 
draw from  hi^  Majesty  what  had  been  so 
unanimously  mnted.  It  was  paltry  and 
mean  to  tax  the  salaries  of  the  servants  of 
the  crown ;  as  the  revenue  so  raised  would 
be  trifling,  and  totally  inadequate  to  any 

freat  purposes  of  national  expenditure, 
f  such  a  measure  should  be  adopted,  let 
it  be  as  in  Holland  once,  when  money  was 
given  in  to  the  public  treasury  without  ac- 
count. If  a  system  of  (economy  was  to 
be  adopted  it  should  not  begin  at  the 
crown,  the  splendour  of  which  should  be 
maintained  by  an  ample  revenue  for  the 
honour  and  Agnity  of  the  empire ;  oeco- 
nomy  should  be  found  in  the  disposal  of 
public  money  in  the  several  departments 
of  government;  this  should  be  carefully 
looked  into,  and  he  trusted  that  they  would 
prove,  as  the  Admiralty  did,  prudently  and 
wisely  administered.  The  trifling  amount 
of  the  retrenchment,  proposed  by  the 
noble  duke,  would  be  as  a  drop  in  the 
ocean,  compared  to  the  public  necessities ; 
et  if  the  example  was  made  general,  he 
iad  no  objection.  But  while  he  disap- 
proved of  the  motion,  he  could  not  avoid 
sayings  he  most  heartily  wished,  that  a 
more  clear  and  satisfactory  manner  was 
adopted  in  stating  the  public  accounts. 

Lord  Onstow  said  the  question  was  this ; 
are  we  to  publish  to  the  world,  that  we  are 
so  reduced  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  the  in- 
come we  so  freely  granted  his  Majesty  ? 
Such  a  proceeding  must  sink  us  m  tne 
eyes  of  all  Europe. 

The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  remarked,  that 
the  noble  duke  opened  his  motion  with  so 
much  digni^  and  temper,  that  he  hoped 
it  would  have  been  entitled  to  his  concur- 
rence. He  was,  vhowever,  much  disap- 
pointed to  fmd  so  i&adequate  a  mode 
pointed  out,  to  ^ctricate  us  from  our  pre- 
sent difficulties ;  he  moreover  thought  it  a 
censure  upon  the  proceedings  of  that 
House.  He  wished  to  see  the  splendour 
and  dignity  of  the  crown  supported ;  and 
imagined  every  member  of  that  House 
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beheld  with  satisfaction  the  increase  of  his 
Majesty's  &mily,  and  consequently  the 
greater  necessity  of  an  ample  revenue. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  said,  that  the 
only  possible  objection  which  could  arise 
in  his  mind  to  the  motion,  was,  that  it  did 
not  originate  from  the  throne,  as  it  would 
have  come  irom  no  quarter  witli  such  pro- 
priety. It  would  be  considered  as  an  act 
of  the  greatest  goodness  and  wisdom,  and 
would  be  looked  upon,  as  coming  from  the 
father  of  his  people.  Surely,  if  the  Kmg 
had  any  real  friends  about  him,  they  would 
have  suggested  such  a  nlan,  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  conciliating  the  love  of 
all  ranks,  uniting  his  people,  and  restoring 
the  lost  energy  of  the  empire.  No  man 
wished  more  than  he  did  to  see  the  splen- 
dour of  the  crown  supported  with  dignity, 
nor  that  his  Majesty  should  enjoy  every 
elegance  and  conveniency  of  life,  suited 
to  his  elevated  station.  He  knew  be  could 
grant  a  considerable  deduction  from  the 
civil  list;  queen  Anne  had  done  it,  in 
a  war  far  different  from  the  present; 
and  her  civil  list  was  lower  than  that  of  his 
present  Majesty,  in  the  annual  sum  is^ 
300,000/. 

The  Marcjuis  of  Rockingham  said,  that 
all  temporismg  expedients  to  relieve  the 
people  would  prove  ineffectual ;  that  a  re- 
formation of  the  constitution  was  called 
for;  that  its  principles  were  perverted; 
and  that  until  it  was  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal purity,  nothing  great  or  decisive  coidd 
be  expected.  He  said  he  had  observed, 
with  deep  concern,  the  influence  of  the 
crown  for  some  years  increasing ;  that  the 
augmentation  to  the  civil  list  in  a  great 
measure  confirmed  it,  as  was  evident  by 
the  continual  majorities  always  obtained 
in  that  House,  upon  any  question  the  mi- 
nister wished  to  carry.  He  said  that  if 
he  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  he  would 
acquaint  his  sovereign  boldly  with  the 
state  of  his  people. 

Lord  Tffoonshend  gave  his  concurrence 
to  the  motion,  provided  it  extended  to  aU 
places  under  government:  he  said  he 
knew  it  was  what  the  people  expected; 
that  all  ranks  felt  thegeneral  calamity, 
and  expected  rdief.  Whatever  were  the 
emoluments  of  his  place,  he  would  dieer- 
fully  give  them  up  for  the  good  of  his 
country. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  mA^  that  thera 
were  certain  cases  in  which  any  deduc- 
tion from  a  pension  was  highly  improper ; 
that  those  settled  upon  persons  who  had 
waited  fortUBftp  i»  ^  aervice  of  Iheir 
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country  should  be  deemed  sacred ;  that  the 
Pelhains,  the  Walpoles,  and  the  Pitts,  were 
aames  to  be  remembered  with  too  much 
gratitude  to  be  included.  He  meant  his 
motion  more  as  an  example,  and  coming 
from  the  throne,  its  influence  must  have 
most  weight ;  as  a  proof  of  the  influence 
of  a  great  example,  he  related  from  the 
history  of  America,  the  well-known  story 
of  Montezuma ;  a  poor  wretch  who  was 
expiring  by  him  on  burning  coals,  com- 
plaining of  his  agony,  Montezuma  silenced 
him  at  once  by  this  reply,  **  Do  you  think 
I  am  upon  a  bed  of  roses  ?*' 

The  Lord  Chancellor  considered  the 
two  first  paragraphs  of  the  motion  as 
merely  introductory;  it  would  neverthe- 
less be  right  to  see  whether  the  facts 
•tated  in  those  pailagraphs  were  either 
true,  or  so  known  to  their  lordships,  that  it 
would  become  that  House  to  admit  them 
as  a  part  of  an  address  to  the  throne. 
The  fir^t  beseeched  his  Majesty  to  reflect 
on  the  **  manifold  distresses  and  difficulties 
in  which  this  nation  was  involved,  too 
deeply  felt  to  stand  in  need  of  enumera- 
tion.' His  lordship  asked,  who  knew 
of  these  distresses  i  How  were  they  be- 
fore the  House?  What  investigation 
of  their  lordships  were  they  the  result 
qH  The  pext  paragraph  stated,  that  **  the 
fraste  of  public  treasure  required  instant 
remedy.**  This  was  an  assertion  of  some 
importance,  and  not  surely  to  be  hazarded 
90  mere  speculation.  If  the  fact  were  so, 
|he  department  of  government  ought 
surely  to  be  pointed  out,  in  which  the 
waste  lay,  otherwise  the  charge  was  unjust, 
because  it  applied  to  all  public  offices 
alike.  If  the  fact  were  not  true,  the  in- 
justice was  still  greater.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate  some  offices  have  been  talked 
of,  and  their  oeconomy,  or  their  extrava- 
gance and  profusion,  difierently  held  up 
by  different  noble  lords ;  but  though  the 
Admiralty-office  in  particular,  with  one  or 
two  others,  had  been  treated  of,  no  spe- 
cific declaration  that  there  was  a  waste  of 
the  public  treaisure  in  cither  of  them,  was 
laid  down  as  a  fact  capable  of  being 
proved ;  and  that  being  the  case,  lie  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  House,  how  far  it  was  de- 
cent, how  far  it  was  just,  to  vote  an  ad- 
dress, which  in  any  part  of  it  contained  a 
feneral  and  undefined  charge  against  the 
ling's  servants. — His  lordship  next  con- 
sidered the  two  latter  propositions,  which 
jbe  termed  the  substance  of  the  motion ; 
the  first,  advisinff  his  Majesty'to  make  **  a 
considerable  .reduction  of  his  civil  list;'^ 


the  other,  assuring  his  Majesty  that  every 
member  of  that  House  would  cheerfully 
submit  to  such  reduction  of  emolument  in 
any  office  he  may  hold,  as  his  Majesty,  in 
his  royal  wisdom,  might  think  proper  to 
make.  The  former  of  these  two,  even 
were  it  practicable  or  proper  to  make  any 
reduction  in  the  civil  list,  was  so  worded* 
and  it  strewed  such  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  its  execution,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
any  minister  to  advise  his  M^esty  upon 
the  subject.  It  stated  a  considerable  re- 
duction. Let  noble  lords  reflect  a  mo- 
ment on  the  import  of  the  word  <<  consi- 
derable." What  did  it  mean  i  It  had  no  li- 
mited sense.  In  the  common  acceptatioii 
of  it,  it  was  held  to  convey  a  large  idea* 
Was  a  moietv  of  the  civil  list  the  consi- 
derable part  alluded  to  ?  Were  two-thirdir 
of  it  ?  Was  one-third  of  it  ?  For  to  each 
would  the  word  be  equally  applicable. 
Wh&t  minister  could,  under  such  a  direc- 
tion, venture  to  give  his  Majesty  any  coun- 
sel, or  explain  to  him  what  the  House  de-^ 
sired  ?  Again,  let  noble  lords  consider* 
that  if  the  motion  were  carried,  it  could 
not  enforce  the  advice.  It  was  no  act  of 
parliament*  His  Majesty's  civil  list  was 
established  at  its  present  amount  by  aqt 
of  parliament.  Besides,  what  part  of  the 
civil  list  was  the  reduction  desired  bv  the 
motion  to  be  made  in  ?  Their  lordships 
all  knew,  that  many  djflerent  establisn- 
ments  were  provided  for  out  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  civil  list,  with  the  payment 
of  which  his  Majestir  had  no  more  personal 
connection  or  interference,  than  their  lord- 
ships.— With  regard  to  the  last  proposi- 
tion, how  was  that  to  be  carried  intoexe- 
tion  ?  He  supposed  by  the  assurance  U 
contained,  that  <<  the  House  would  readily 
concur  in  promoting  so  desirable  a  pur- 
pose;*' it  was  meant  that  his  Majesty 
should  understand  they  were  willing  to 
follow  up  the  Address  bv  proceeding  to 
pass  an  act,  authorising  the  purposes  now 
avowed.  But  how  would  their  lordships 
come  at  the  true  source  of  each  species  of 
official  emolument  i  They  would  please  to 
recollect  to  what  aq  extensive  investiga- 
tion the  business  would  necessarily  lead 
them ;  thev  must  go  through  an  enquiry 
of  a  very  deep  and  intricate  sort,  into  the 
origin  of  all  the  exchequer  places  Bni 
profits,  and  would  have  to  search  into  a 
variety  of  offices,  and  a  variety  of  perqui- 
sites, that  had  no  immediate  reference  tQ 
the  civil  list  or  the  court.  He  declared 
he  saw  no  probability  of  their  lordships 
being  able  to  go  through  sq  immeip^  a^ 
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•0  di£Bctilt  a  businesty  with  sufficient  effect 
to  remedy  the  eyil,  if  such  it  were,  or  to 
assist  the  public  bj  lessening  the  emolu- 
ments of  private  mdividuals  employed  in 
▼arious  situations,  and  paid  out  of  the 
public  purse. — His  lordship  endeayoured 
to  shew  that  the  object  of  the  address,  if 
the  words  and  language  of  the  motion 
fairly  avowed  it,  was  both  ine^Cpedient  and 
impracticable;   if  it  were  meant  only  as 
another  means  of  turning  out  the  ministrv, 
he  delivered  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  more  fair  and  honourable  to  come  for-  | 
ward  in  a  more  explicit  and  direct  man-  j 
ner.    He  concluded,  with  summing  up  ; 
his  separate  objections  against  the  four; 
•distinct  parts  of  the  motion,  declaring,  I 
that  he  was  prepared  to  give  the  motion 
and  each  distinct  and  separate  part  of  it,  a  i 
general,  or  particular  negative.  j 

The  Earl  of  Shelburne  said,  that  not- 
withstanding  the  general  weight  and  autho-  I 
Tity  with  which  every  thing  came  from  the  { 
noble  and  learned  ford  on  the  woolsack, 
h6  did  not  de8i)air  of  convincing  his  lord-  | 
«hip  before  lib  sat  down,  that  his  objec-  j 
tions  to  the  motion  were  totally  unfounded,  t 
and  he  even  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  a  | 
convert  of  him,  for  that  night  at  least,  and  j 
to  gain  his  vote  in  support  of  the  motion. : 
Indeed,  the  task  he  had  undertaken  was 
not  a  very  arduous  one,  for  the  noble  and 
iearved  lord's  arguments  were  so  loose. 
,  and  so  flimsy,  that  they  were  easily  an- 
swered.   His  lordship  then  proceeded  to 
meet  the  noble  and  learned  lord's  objec- 
tions, in  the  order  of  arrangement  he  had 
produced  them  ;   and  first  wfth  regard  to 
the -assertion    in  the  introductory  para- 
graph, **  that  this  kingdom  laboured  under 
manifold  distresses  and  difficulties."     He 
said,  if  the  noble  lord  was  ignorant  of  that 
fact,  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  kingdom 
who  was  yet  to  learn  it.    Our  calamities, 
our  distresses,  our  disgraces,  were  so  nu- 
merous and  so  notorious,  that  it  was  alto- 
gether unnecessary  to  recapitulate  them. 
They  had  rendered  this  country  despicable 
in  'the  ^es  of  our  avowed  enemies,  as  well 
as  of  those  who  had  not  declared  them- 
selves such.     So  earnest,  however,  was  he 
to  get  the  noble  lord's  vote,  that  he  would 
unaertidce  the  vrhole  paragraph  should  be 
left  out,  if  that  would  remove  his  scruples. 
With  regard  to  his  second  objection,  the 
waste  of  the  public  treasure,  he  said,  there 
again  the  noble  lord  was  the  only  igno- 
rant man  in  the  kin^om.    It  was  a  &ct, 
which  had  not  only  been  asserted  by  ihe 
9iobl0  brds  who  supported  the  motion;  but 


had  been  admitted  by  all  sides  of  the 
House;  still,  however,  so  anxious  was  be 
to  satisfy  the  noble  lord,  tbathewould^ 
undertake  that  that  wholeparagraph  shoold 
likewise  be  crossed  out,  tor  he  dared  ven- 
ture to  answer  for  the  noble  duke,  with 
whom  he  acted  in  the  fullest  manner,  tad 
with  the  most  cordial  union. 

His  lordship  then  said,  that  supponng 
those  two  paragraphs  to  be  omitted,  the 
motion  would  be  confined  to  the  main  sob- 
stance  of  it,  viz.  the  request  to  bis  Ma- 
jesty to  become  an  example  of  cecoDomy, 
by  a  reduction  of  his  civil  list,  and  the  as- 
surance that  they,  as  lords  of  parliameDt, 
would  follow  the  example,  and  thus  begin 
a  constitutional  reformation,  without  whldi 
this  country  could  not  be  saved.    With 
regard  to  the  objection  the  learned  lord  had 
made,  that  there  was  no  specific  request  as 
to  the  quantum  of  the  civil  list  to  be  r^ 
duced,  he  did  not   expect  to  hear  that 
urged  as  an  objection,.    On  the  conUaiy, 
he  had  flattered  himself  that  die  handsome 
manner  of  submitting  it  altogether  to  his 
Majesty  and  his  mmisters,  would  have 
been   the  veiy  circumstance  that  would 
have  recommended  it  to  his  lordship's  ap- 
probation.   The  learned   lord  had  said, 
how  are  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  advoe 
hior  to  .begin   the  reduction?    He  was 
amazed  at  the  question.    In  answer,  he 
must  say,  not,  as  had  been  hinted,  in  hk 
own  personal  expenditure,  he  did  not  de* 
sire  to  curtail  his  Majesty  of  any  one  of  hb 
enjoyments.    If  he  had  a  picture  or  a 
statue  more  valuable  than  the  rest,  he 
should  be  well  pleased  to  see  it  in  the 
palace  6f  his  prince,  whose  happiness  aod 
whose  splendour  he  was  fiir  from  wishing 
to  abridge  in  the  smallest  instance.    Tlien 
were,  however,  several  heads  of  expendi- 
ture of  the  civil  list,  which  loudly  called 
for  a  reform ;  he  would  tell  the  learned 
lord  more  than  one :    and  here  he  coold 
not  but  feel  himself  astonished,  that  the 
new  secretary  of  state  should  have  talked, 
as  if  he  knew  not,  where  there  wanted 
oeconomy  now  more  than  formerly.    The 
noble  viscount  must  be  aware  that  the 
money   paid   for  foreign  embassies  v» 
enormously  sweUed  indeed.    In  the  reign 
of  king  Wdliam,  an  sera  so  glorious,  that 
every  man  who  loved  his  counliy  r^tfded 
it  with  admiration,  the  expence  of  foreign 
embassies  was  about  4S,(X)(tf.  and  now  ^ 
was  swelled  to  iSke  extravagant  sam  of 
90,000^      ^mbaiBadors   then   did  their 
duty ;  secretaries  of  state  did  Acir  duty; 
they  understood  eadi  other;  they dnino^ 
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ome  down  to  pariiament  amusing  the 
louse  with  idle  accounts  of  what  one  did 
broad,  and  how  the  other  received  it  at 
ome;  but  all  went  as  it  should  do:  this 
ountry  flourished,  she  had  powerful  al- 
anines, she  was  not  deserted  by  all  Europe, 
er  name  was  dreaded,  her  flag  revered, 
nd  ^he  Was  treated  with  universal  respect 
nd  admiration.  The  Adble  viscount  had 
imself  been  long  abroad ;  he  did  not  doubt 
le  had  done  his  duty  in  his  various  ero- 
'assies.  He  nad  not  been  inattentive, 
rhen  Poland  was  dividing,  to  form  connec- 
ions  for  the  future  interest  of  his  country ; 
rhen  the  war  between  Russia  and  the 
?orte  was  on  foot,  he  did  not  doubt  tlie 
loble  viscount  had  taken  care  to  sow  the 
ieeds  of  alliances  for  this  dav ;  at  Vienna 
16  presumed  he  had  doiie  the  same,  and 
hat  now  he  was  high  in  officci  if  they 
vera  not  vet  come,  treaties  oflferidg  assist- 
mce  would  be  sent  to  him  from. various 
quarters,  and  his  country  would  now  reap 
;he  benefit  of  hi»  services,  and  be  amply 
repaid  for  the  vast  sums  of  the  publie 
money  which  the  noble  viscount  had 
'eceived. 

Secret  service  money  was  another  branch 
of  the  public  expenditure,  drawn  from  the 
civil  list,  which  called  for  immediate  refor- 
mation. This  article  of  late  years  had 
swelled  to  a  most  enormous  bulk.  The 
highest  year  of  the  late  glorious  war,  under 
the  counsels  and  auspices  of  a  Pitt,  it  had 
never  exceeded  237,000/.  whereas  by  the 
last  accounts,  it  was  nearly  approaching  to 
280,000/» ;  at  a  time  too,  when  perhaps 
this  country  was  better  informed  of  what 
was  passing  in  foreign  courts,  than  at  any 
precedent  or  subsequent  period  of  our  his- 
tory. But  what  was  the  ca$e  at  present  ? 
Ministers  knew  nothmg ;  they  were  totally 
b^e  dark,  or  received  information  merely 
to  deceive  them,  and  those  they  employed 
at  foreign  courts*  The  admirds  complain- 
ed, the  generals  Complained,  that  either 
ministers  had  no  intelligence,  or  that  it 
was  such  as  only  served  to  mislead  them. 
They  had  been  explicit  and  uniform  in 
their  declarations,  and  imputed  the  disasters 
which  had  happened  in  the  course  of  th« 
present  war  cniefly  to  a  want  of  proper  in- 
telligence* 

He  made  no  doubt  but  the  noble  vis- 
count, when  in  a  public  character,  proved 
himself  a  faithful  steward  of  the  public 
money*  He  was  persuaded,  however  un- 
fortunate he  might  be  not  to  produre  credit 
from  his  present  colleagues  to  the  com- 
munications he  made  firom  ti^ie  %q  time, 


that  he  always  obtained  the  earlleRt  and 
most  authentic  information.  Money  thus 
spent,  was  well  laid  out.  He  learned  the 
intentions  of  ifrance,  the  intrigues  of  thi 
Congress  delegates,  and  the  various  tern- 

§ers  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  he  made  no 
oubt,  as  s6on  as  they  had  eJiistence ;  yet 
however  highly  he  might  think  Of  thd 
noble  viscounts  integrity  and  abilities, 
about  his  oeconoray  respecting  the  public^ 
money  committed  to  his  disposal,  ther6 
Were  strange  reports  gone  abroad^  that 
money  had  been  squandered  t  that  the  in^ 
telligence  procured,  and  he  presumed 
amply  paid  for,  was  in  fact  no  intelligence; 
that  spies  were  placed  about  his  lordship's 
person,  to  deceive  and  betray  him;  and 
that  no  intelligence  was  much  preferable 
to  that  of  a  fabricated  and  spurious  nature^ 
His  lordship  then  took  a  wide  field  rela- 
tive to  the  army  extraordinaries,  contracts^ 
contractors,  and  the  shameful  waste  of 
money  voted  every  year,  under  that  head* 
The  last  year  the  army  extraordinaries 
had  amounted  to  upwards  of  three  mil- 
lions, and  it  was  but  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  they  would  be  fit  least  as  high 
the  present  He  spoke  theti  of  Mr.  At-« 
kinson's  rum,  and  other  contracts,  and  a 
variety  of  particulars  respecting  the  whole 
contracting  tribe.  He,  said,  that  he  had 
moved  towards  the  close  of  the  last  sessioni 
for  an  account  of  the  e^^traordlnaries  ob* 
the  four  last  years ;  but  was  prevented  by 
the  lateness  of  the  season  from  taking  thei 
papers  off  the  table  in  order  to  frame  tk 
motion  on  them.  He  had  not  however  re« 
linquished  his  intention ;  for  if  the  presentv 
motioii  should  receive  a  negative,  he  would 
most  assuredly  make  the  consideration  o^ 
the  army  extraordinaries  the  subject  of 
some  future  day's  discussion. 

The  question  beinff  put,  the  House  dj^ 
vided :  Contents  33,  Proxies  3-«^36«  Nol 
contents  57,  Proxies  20 : — ^77» 
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ndly  whofe  offer  of  semcet  to  oi,  by  hii 
own  mode  of  reasoning,  could  be  Mippan- 
ed  only  on  the  absolute  resignation  of  hv 
former  seat,  is  still,  and  has  coottaotlj  tab- 
tinned  the  legal  and  unimpeached  naibcr 
for  Beverley.    By  this  pretended  f  acaacy, 
thuf  clandestinely  attempted,  coofieMedlj 
incomplete,  and  therefore  Dot  notified  t9 
the  electors  in  any  oaual  form,  we  have 
been  deprived  of  the  exerdae  oi  a  nux 
valuable  franchise ;  and  ha^e  beensa?ed 
from  becoming  the  dupee  of  this  imm* 
rantable  eombinatioD  only  by  the  spiiit 
of  the  fire^olders,  and  thte  diainteralted* 
ness  of  the  worthy  gentleman  whom  we 
have  returned.      In  complaining  of  dm 
complicated  grievance,  we  presume  not 
to   dispute   any  prerogative  which  tiw 
crown  may  justly  exercise ;    but  we  can- 
not, without  the  highest .  indignattoo,  Kt 
a  minister  avowedly  assume  to  himsdf 
a  right  of  discharging  from  the  service  d 
his  constituents,  any  member  whom  be 
may  please  to  favour,  and  of  deciding  wbo 
shall  offer  themselyes  to  the  electors  for 
their  choice*   It  is  unnecessary  to  observe, 
that  the  act  of  the  6th  of  aueen  Anne  vat 
passed  by*men  jealous  of  the  power  of  tbe 
crown,  to  preserve  the  fidelity  of  the  ^^ 
presentative  to  his  constituents ;  aod  tbat 
It  is  from  an  abuse  and  pervention  of  that 
act,  that  the  power  clainied^  by  the  mimstef 
to  vacate  seats  in  parliament  is  derived. 
The  invasion  of  our  rights  is  direct,  the 
consequence^ arising  from  it  plain  and  io< 
disputable ;  if  any  power  on  earth  can  die* 
tate  to  our  choice,  and  prescribe  who  shall, 
and  who  shall  not,  become  candidates  to 
represent  us  in  pariiament,  we  ma?  talk  of 
our  rights,  and  take  a  pride  in  our  nreedom^ 
but,  in  fact,  we  have  none.     To  this  evif 
at  all  times  intolerable,  circumstaoces  « 
extreme  aggravation,  in  the  preaent  in- 
stance, have  been  added.     It  ia  not  ne- 
cessary to  refer  to  other  evidence  than  to 
the  Journals  of  this  House,  to  shew  the 
calamitous  situation  to  which  this  couo^ 
is  reduced;   and  it  requires  little  pw 
that  the  wisdom  of  a  parliament  alooe, 
fireely  chosen,  and  acting^ithout  infloence, 
can  relieve  us  from  that  siti^atioRr    But  to 
miserable  is  our  condition,  and  so  con- 
temptuously have  we  been  treated,  IM^ 
the  same  person  in  whose  administratis 
we  have  suffered  losses  the  most  unwraf- 
leled,  by  preventing  the  operation  ciwH 
only  remedy  which,  under  Heaven,  can 
save  us  from  utter  ruin,  has  contributed  to 
increase  and  to  perpetuate  our  distrt* 
To  this  House,  thereCare,  which  dan* 


Petition  from  the  Freeholders  ofMiddU' 
sex  for  a  Bill  to  secure  the  Rights  ofElec" 
tors,  &c.]  Dec.  10.  Mr.  Wood  presented 
a  Petition  from  the  freeholders  of  the 
coimty  of  Middlesex,  setting  forth, 

**  That  your  petitioners,  in  justice  to 
tliemsclves  and  the  Sectors  of  Great 
Britain,  are  constrained  to  lay  before  this 
House,  their  complaint  of  an  injury  which 
has  been  offered  to  one  of  their  most  es- 
sential and  undoubted  rigbts.-^The  mi- 
nister, affecting  a  regard  for  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  this  county,  on  the  death  o£  our 
late  worthy  representative  (a  pretence 
which  his  former  conduct,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  had^ flatly  contradicted)  by 
the  secret  promise  of  a  nominal  plK^  to 
one  of  the  members  of  this  House,  for  the 

Eurpose  of  vacating  his  seat  in  parliament, 
rou^ht  forward  a  candidate,  in  direct  op- 
position to  our  declared  wlAes ;  and,  by 
an  open  and  avowed  refusal  of  the  same 
privilege  to  the.  person  whom  we  were 
Known  to  have  preferred,  has  robbed  us  of 
Ihe  means  effectually  of  preserving  that 
peacew— The  event  of  the  contest  hath 
clearly  shewn  to  whom  the  credit  of  pro- 
moting that  desirable  object  is  really  due, 
and  who,  with  views  not  the  most  justifia- 
Ue,  must  truly  be  considered  as  the  ene- 
ny  of  our  peace,  honour,  and  independ- 
ence. If  we  have  so  far  acquiesced  in 
this  injury,  as  not  to  press  our  preference 
to  the  utmost,  by  returning  to  this  House 
the  first  object  of  our  choice,  under  these 
circumstances  of  reputed  ineligibility,  it  is 
not  that  we  admit  the  justice  of  his  exclu- 
sion, or  the  legality  of  a  proceeding  so 
conducted ;  but  because  experience  hath 
taught  us  not  to  risk  the  decision  of  a  sub- 
stantial right  on  a  question  collaterally 
arising  from  the  subject  of  our  complaint ; 
and  we  conceived  it  to  be  more  becoming 
the  dignity  of  our  case,  as  well  as  more 
respectful  to  this  House,  to  prefer  a  direct 
ana  formal  charge  against  the  minister 
himself,  lord  North,  for  a  wanton  and  ar- 
bitrary abuse  of  powers,  which,  if  not 
wholly  usurped,  have,  in  this,  and  many 
other  instances  of  the  like  nature,  been 
exercised,  to  the  utter  subversion  of  all 
free  election.  As  if  the  wrong  which  we 
have*  sustained  were  not  sufficient,  insult 
has  been  added'to  injury ;  and  Mr,  Tuff- 
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Aie  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  matters 
EifibctiDg  the  rights  of  the  electors  of  Great 
Britain,  we  appeal  for  justice ;  and  most 
earnestly  pray  and  expect,  that  some  per- 
manent law  may  be  provided  for  the  effec- 
tual security  of  those  rights ;  that  some 
known,  certain  and  equal  rule  may  be 
established,  for  vacating  the  seats  of  mem- 
bers chosen  to  represent  the  people  in  par- 
liament; and  tnat  an  immediate  and 
thorougk  enquiry  may  be  instituted  into 
Che  tf  ue  cause  of  those  misfortunes  which 
bave  reduced  this  once  powerful  and 
flourishing  empire  to  a  state  which  words 
cannot  describe,  and  of  which  history  af- 
fords no  example*'' 

Mr,  Wood  then  moved,  **  that  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  enable  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  eligible 
to  serve  in  parliament  for  any  other 
county,  city,  borough,  town,  or  place/'- 
Mr.  Wilkes  seconded  the  motion. 
Mr.  TuffneU  said  the  petition  was  erro- 
neous in  many  assertions:  the  minister 
had  not  secretly  promised  him  the  Chil- 
lem  Hundreds* 

Mr.  T.  Taomshend  said,  that  on  the  ap- 
plication of  Mr.  Byng  to  the  noble  lord, 
ne  had  told  him,  that  he  had  eiven  his  pro- 
mise to  the  other  candidate,  but  he  would 
wait  the  result  of  the  county  meeting, 
called  by  justice  Wilmot  of  the  Tower 
bamlets.    At  this  meetine  Mr.  Byng  was 
preferred,  and  yet  his  lordship  denied  the 
requisition  both  of  that  hon.  gentleman 
end  the  county  at  large.    He  called  to  the 
recollection  of  the  House,  the  various  pre- 
tences on  which  the  noble  lord  granted 
and  withheld  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  as  it 
answered  the  occasions.     And  as  a  proof 
that  he  was  gtiilty  of  abuse  of  the  power 
iod||^ed  in  his  hands,  he  stated  an  anecdote 
which  he  had  received  from  pretty  good 
authority,  but  which  the  noble  lord  would 
deny  if  it  was  not  true.    When  a  gentle- 
man and  member  of  that  House,  who  was 
now  a  peer  of  the  realm  (lord  Foley)  had 
an   inclination  to  vacate    his  seat,  and 
stand  for  the  county  of  Hereford,  which 
his  family  had  often  represented,  the  mi- 
nister had  informed  a  noble  lord,  his  rela- 
tion (lord  Harrington)  who  intended  to 
appoint  him  agent  to  his  troop  of  horse- 
grenadiers,  that  if  he  did  so,  he  would 
take  the  regiment  from  him.     The  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  that  he  truly  believed 
he  should  have  succeeded  in  his  election 
If  he  had  stood  the  poll. 

Lord  North  said  he  would  not  object 
to  the  motion.    The  privilege  vested  in 


the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  a 
very  disagreeable  one ;  he  wished  parlia- 
ment to  provide  some  expedient  of  equa- 
lity ;  but  the  Bill  intended  to  be  brought 
in  would  deserve  the  serious  attention  of 
the  House.  He  ctxplained  his  conduct 
with  respect  to  the  Middlesex  election, 
and  said,  that  having  received  a  letter  front 
Mr.  Tufihell,  desiring  the  Chiltem  Hunr 
dreds,  he  told  him  that  no  other  person 
had  applied,  and  consequently  he  sliould 
have  it. 

Mr.  ByHff  gave  an  account  of  the  treats 
ment  he  had  met  with  from  Mr.  TuffneU  ( 
that  gentleman  was  the  first  who  had 
given  him  encouragement,  and  he  wai 
astonished  to  find  his  first  opposition  in 
the  person  of  that  gentleman.  He  told 
him  at  that  meeting,' that  he  was  prepared 
to  oppose  power,  but  not  him.  He  in* . 
formed  the  House  that  the  petition  now 
on  their  table  was  signed  onlv  by  the 
temperate.  The  greatest  part  of  the  county 
had  rejected  the  idea  o(  petitioning  the 
House*  They  had  conceived  it  to  be  an 
useless  attempt ;  and  their  attention  to  the 
present  petition  could  only  perhaps  pre^ 
vent  the  freeholders  from  coming  to  the 
House  with  other  instruments  than  parch- 
ment. He  enumerated  several  instaocei 
of  the  roost  abominable  abuse  that  had 
taken  place  in  this  election  ;  and  in  par- 
ticular he  stated,  that  Field,  who  wai 
under  condemnation  for  coining,  wrote  to 
a  certain  person  that  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  provide  fifteen  votes.  On  this  founda*' 
tion  he  received  a  respite,  and  the  poor 
woman  who  was  under  sentence  for  the 
same  crime,  not  having  the  same  speciei 
of  interest,  was  burnt  ' 

The  motion  passed  unanimously. 

Comptaint  against  the  Duke  of  Chandos 
for  concerning  riintstlf  in  the  Southampton 
Election. j  Mr.  Temple  Luttrell  observedj 
that  notwithstanding  the  members  were 
upon  the  point  of  retiring,  ihe  matter  lie 
had  to  open  was  so  much  of  a  piece  with 
what  had  been  already  done,  that  he  could 
not  omit  the  opportunity  he  had  of  stating 
it.  What  he  meant  to  point  the  attention 
of  the  members  to,  was  the  great  and  an« 
due  influence  used  in  the  election  of  mem^ 
bers  of  parliament,  and  iriiich  was  tioW 
practised  more  than  ever,  in  direct  de- 
nance  of  the  principles  o£  the  conatitu* 
tion,  and  of  those  resolutions  of  the  House 
made  for  its  support*  The  county  of 
Southampton  afforded  a  damning  proofs 
Every  doc&-yard,  both  public  and  private^ 
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was  under  the  coQtrouI  of  goverament, 
and  every  elector  would  at  the  ensuing 
election  be  dragged  to  Winchester,  to  en- 
sure a  return  of  the  ministerial  candidate* 
He  concluded  with  moving,  **  That  it  is 
highly  criminal  in  any  minister,  or  minis* 
fers,  or  other  servants  under  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
uto  the  powers  of  office  in  the  election  of 
representatives  to  serve  in  parliament,  and 
|m  attempt  at  such  influence,  will  at  all 
times  be  resented  by  this  House,  as  aimed 
at  its  own  honour,  dignity,  and  indepen- 
dence ;  as  an  infringement  of  the  dearest 
rights  of  every  subject  throughout  the  em- 
pire, and  tending  to  sap  the  basis  of  this 
iree  and  happy  constitution." 

Mr.  Wilkes  seconded  the  motion,  and 
$aid  he  could  venture  to  confirm  all  the 
lion,  member  had  stated,  and  particularly 
lis  representation  of  an  undue  influence 
in  the  county  of  Southampton,  for  he  had 
at  that  very  instant  a  letter  in  the  hand- 
writing of  a  noble  peer,  the  duke  of  Chan- 
dos,  lord  lieutenant  of  that  cpunty,apd  sent 
by  his  graoe  to  a  person  qualified  to  vote 
at  the  ensuing  election. 

Lord  North  thouffht  it  rather  unfair 
that  a  business  of  sqch  conseouence 
should  be  brought  on  at  the  end  or  a  de- 
bate, and  was  of  opinion,  that  the  inter- 
ference of  a  lord  lieutenant,  in  elections 
of  members  of  parliament,  was  not  a  mat- 
ter, in  his  opinion,  that  ought  to  alarm  the 
House  as  a  breach  6f  privilege.  [  The  cry 
of  Hear,  hear !  ran  through  the  House  at 
this  evpressiop,  and  it  was  some  minutes 
before  the  tumult  subsided.]  Hislord? 
ship  upon  this  epdeavoured  to  explain 
away  the  force  of  the  passage,  by  obsierv- 
}pg,  that  any  nobleman  being  Igrd  li^ijte- 
xiant  of  a  county,  might  surely  exert  his 
interest  at  an  election  for  a  member  of  par- 
liament as  well  as  any  other  peer,  thougl^ 
pot  as  lord  lieutenant.  He  might  not  use 
his  influence,  idde^,  as  t>eing  at  the  head 
pf  the  militia,  or  through  his  power  with 
the  clerk  of  the  peace ;  that  would,  he  was 
^ee  to  admit,  be  highly  unqonstitutional ; 
but  that  his  situation  as  a  lord  lieutenant 
was  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  making 
use  of  his  family  and  landed  interest,  be 
vras  not  i^bamed  to  insbt  upon  as  a  matter 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  constitution: 
that  lord  lieutencM^ts  might  interfere  in 
auch  (elections  was  very  evident,  or  how 
happened  it  that  lord  lieutenants  were 
^emselves  frequently  chosen  members  of 
parliament  i 


Mr.  Wilkea  moved,  '*  That  theLetter  wrkteia 
by  the  duke  of  Cbandos  should  be  referred 
to  the  committee  of^privileges ;"  which  wva 
agreed  to* 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  Lard  Norik^s 
Proposi^onsfor  the  Relief  of  the  Trade  g^ 
Ireland.']  Dec.  18.  The  House  went 
into  a  committee  on  the  A&irs  of  IrehuK!, 
the  earl  of  Drogheda  in  the  chair. 

Lord  North  opened  his  tfiree  proposi- 
tions relative  to  the  allowing  Ireland  tflree 
export  of  her  wool,  woollens,  and  wool 
flocks ;  a  free  exportation  of  glass,  and  aU 
kinds  of  glass  manufactures  ;    and  a  free- 
dom of  trade  with  the  British  plantatioDs 
on  certain  conditions,  the  basis  ot which  was 
to  be  an  equality  of  taxes  and  customs* 
upon   an  equal  and  unrestrained    trade. 
To  demonstrate  the  matter  of  right,  as 
well  as  favour,  he  stated  the  two  following 
propositions :  first,  that  Ireland  had  a  free 
and   unlimited    right  to  trade  with  the 
whole  world  :   secondly,  that  IrelaDd  did 
not,  nor  could  not,  pretend  to  chum  any 
right,  directly  or  co-relatively»  with  any 
part  of  the  British  colonies  or  plantations. 
£very  person  in  both  kingdoms  must  in* 
stantfy  give  an  universal    assent    to  the 
latter  proposition.    It  was  not  his  wish  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  enter  into  the  dis^ 
cuasion  of  the  former,  or  debate  points 
merely  speculative :  so  much,  however, 
he  could  hazard,  that  mixing  the  broad 
claim  of  a  firee  and  unrestrained  trade,  and 
qualifying  it  with  the  advantage  deriyablQ 
frqm  a  connection  with  Great  Britain,  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  al- 
though the  daim  was  with  Ireland,  th^ 
optioq  of  a  connection  with  this  cduntry, 
and  a  participation  of  commercial  interests 
was  clearly  in  favour  of  the  latter,  in  pre- 
ference %o  any  ideal  qr  remote  ben^ts, 
which    might  be  drawn   in  future   from 
what  by  some   was  unders^od^  perhaps 
very  erroneously,  to  \^  included  in  the 
undefined  terms    of  a  free  trade.      H^ 
would  even  go  further,  and  affirm  from 
^very  thing  he  could  learn,  that  the  people 
of  the  first  rank  and  consequence  in  that 
kingdom  perfectly  met  his  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  that  their  own  good  s^nse 
led  them  to  make  the.  estimate^  ^d  wisely 
determine  on  the  choice. 

|le  said,  it  was  both  t|ie  interest  an4  in- 
clination of  Ireland  to  s^and  well  with 
England ;  that  on  the  ideaof  ^uch  a  natu- 
ral and  political  connection,  the^  ha4 
been  rather  harshly  and  impolitically 
treated,    Q^fore  (he  |l^or|(tjon  \t^  ^ 
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joyed  eyery  commercial  advantage  and 
t^enefit  in  common  with  Cngland.     The 
commerce,  import  and  export,  was  held  in 
common  by  both  kingdoms,  till  the  reign 
cf  Charles  the  2nd,    Even  the  Act  of  Na- 
vigation, the  great  foundation  of  our  plan- 
4^tion  laws,  put  England  and  Ireland  upon 
«xact  terms  of  equality ;  nor  was  it  till  two 
years  after  that  the  first  commercial  re- 
striction was  laid  on  Ireland,  and  that  not 
directly,  but  by  a  side  wind,  and  by  de- 
ductive interpretation.      When  the   Act 
first  passed,  there  was  a  general  governing 
clause,  for  siving  bonds  to  perform  the 
conditions  of  the  Act ;  but  when  the  Act 
vras  amended,  in  the  15th  Charles  2,  the 
ivord  Ireland  was  omitted,  whence  a  con- 
clusion was  drawn,  that  the  Acts  of  the 
two  preceding  parliaments,    12th,    IStb, 
aod  14th   Charles  2,  were    tliereby  re- 
pealed, though  it  was  as  clearly  expressed 
ID  those  4^^  ^  ^^  ^^  possible  for  words 
to  convey,  that  ships  built  in  Ii'eland,  na- 
vigated with    the   people  thereof,    were 
deemed  British,  and  qualified  to  trade  to 
and  from  the  British  plantations,  and  that 
ships  built  in  Ireland,  and  navigated  with 
bis  Majesty's  subjects  oflrelanc^  were  en- 
titled to  the  same  abatements  land  privi- 
leges to  whiqh  importers  and  exporter!  of 
goods  in  British  built  ships  were  entitled 
by  the  book  of  rates.    Ireland  was,  how- 
ever, omitted  in  ^e  nmnner  he  had  al- 
ready pnentioqed.    The  giving  bond  being 
omitted  in  the  Act  of  the  15th  of  the  same 
king,  the  very  condition    which  was  to 
give  it  a  genenil  operation,  namely,  con<- 
fining  the  liberty  to  trade  only  with  Great 
Britain  and    Ireland,    and  vesting    the 
power  in  Ireland  to  trade  with  the  colonies 
on  the  same  footing  as  England,  having 
peen  left  out,  Ireland  was  thereby  as  muco 
excluded  from  trading  with  the  British  co- 
lonies   as  France,   Spain,    or  any  other 
strange  nation,  in  the  way  of  a  direct  ex- 
port or  import  trade,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, w|iich  were  by  subsequent  Apts 
declared  exceptions  to  the  geqeral  rule, 
such  as  the  export  of  servants,  horses, 
and  victual ;  and  in  the  reign  of  king  Wil- 
liam, of  linen,  and  some  Uiw  enumeraM 
articles  since  that  period. 

There  were  anecdotes  still  extant,  rela- 
tive to  the  real  causes  of  those  harsh  and 
restrictive  laws.  They  were  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  a  dislike  or  jealousy  of 
the  growing  power  of  the  then  duke  of 
Ormond,  who,  firom  his  great  estate  and 
possessions  in  Ireland,  was  supposed  to 
j^Vf  ^  peripnol  interest  in  the  prosperity 
t 


of  that  kingdom.  Indeed,  so  far  was  this 
spirit  carried,  whether  from  personal  en- 
mi^  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  from  narrow 
prejudices,  or  a  blind  policv,  that  the  par- 
liament of  England  passed  a  law  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  Irish  lean  cattle. 

The  wool  export  and  woollen  manufac- 
ture still  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Ireland  to  restore,  which  was  the  object  of 
his  present  motion.  In  1692,  from  jea- 
lousy, or  some  other  motive,  the  two 
Houses  of  the  English  parliament  ad- 
dressed the  crown,  recommending  a  kind 
of  compact  between  both  kingdoms ;  the 
terms  of  which  were,  that  England  should 
enjoy  the  woollen  manufacture  exclusively, 
and  Ireland  the  linen.  Yet  however  so- 
lemnly this  compact  was  observed  by  the 
latter  kingdom,  the  truth  was,  that  Eng- 
land carried  on  tl^e  linen  manufacture  to 
full  as  great  an  extent  as  Ireland,  while 
the  monopoly  of  the  woollens  remained 
totally  with  England.  The  first  step  Ire- 
land took  in  consequence  of  this  compact, 
was  to  lay  an  export  duty  upon  wool  and 
woollens  of  all  kinds  equal  to  a  prohibition ; 
and  when  the  Act  expired,  for  it  was  but 
a  temporary  one  by  way  of  experiment, 
the  British  parliament,  without  consulting 
that  of  Ireland,  by  the  10th  and  Uth  WiU 
liam  iif  passed  a  similar  Act,  and  made  it 
perpetuaL  That  was  the  Act  that  at  once 
put  an  end  to  the  woollen  trade  of  Ireland. 
The  next  Act  was  a  law  of  the  5th  Geo. 
1 ;  the  next  the  5th  and  the  12th  of  the 
late  king,  which  last  went  so  far  even  as  to 
prohibit  the  export  of  a  kind  of  woollen 
manufacture  called  waddings,  and  one  or 
two  other  articles  excepted  out  of  the  10th 
and  11th  of  Wiljiam ;  out  these  three  last 
Acts  swept  every  thing  before  them. 

His  lordship  next  proceeded  to  state 
some  fiEu^ts  relative  to  the  trade  of  that 
ooiintry.  He  said,  upon  an  average  of 
the  six  years  from  1766  to  1772,  the  ex- 
port  to  Ireland  was  somewhat  more  than 
two  millions ;  and  in  the  succeeding  six 
years,  ending  in  1778,  about  as  much 
more,  one  half  nearly  British  manufacture 
or  produce,  the  other  half  certificated  arti- 
cles, of  which  this  countrv  was  the  medium 
Qf  conveyance.  Out  oftne  native  produce, 
which  was  something  more  than  900,000/. 
per  annum,  on  the  average,  only  200,000^ 
were  woollens ;  so  that  in  this  light,  sup- 
posing every  thing  that  any  man  could 
yvish  to  conclude  from  the  fiu^t,  he  sub* 
mitted,  whether  it  would  be  sound  policy 
to'  risk  a  million  export  of  native  pn^ 
duc^  for  »  woollen  export  of  200,Q0(K« 
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Another  consideration  was,  thai  Ireland, 
when  restored  to  good  humour^  jobed 
with  motives  of  common  interest,  as  she 
had  always  hitherto  proved,  would  con- 
tinue to  be  the  best  customer  this  country 
has.  The  woollen  manufacture  must  for 
fi  very  long  time  indeed  continue  in  a  state 
'  of  infancy ;  and  though  cloths  had  been 
manufactured  sufficient  to  answer  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  home  consumption, 
yet  it  could  be  hardly  expected,  that  Ire- 
land would  be  able  to  rival  Great  Britain 
at  the  foreign  markets,  when,  after  the  ex- 
pence  of  land-carriage,  freight,  insurance, 
factorage,  &c,  she  was  able  to  under-sell 
Ireland  in  her  own  markets  on  the  very 
gpot,'  though  aided  by  the  advantage  of 
low  wages  and  taxes. 

He  tnen  turned  to  reconsider  the  state 
of  the  linen  trade,  which,  however  pros- 
perous it  might  appear,  (was  still  capable 
of  great  improvement.  It  was  a  pamphlet 
written  by  the  celebrated  sir  William 
Temple,  that  first  suggested  the  idea  of 
extending  and  improving  the  linen  manu- 
facture of  Ireland,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
compact  which  he  had  alluded  to.  It  was 
an  opinion  which  prevailed  with  many,  he 
believed,  that  as  the  compact  was  now  to 
be  dissolved,  should  the  Irish  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  a  free  export  of  woollens,  that 
the  bounties  paid  on  the  importation  into 
England  of  certain  species  of  fabrics  of 
Irish  linens,  ought  to  be  discontinued.  In 
this  he  should  differ  greatly  from  gentle- 
men who  might  reason  In  that  manner, 
ond  he  would  support  his  difierence  of 
opinion  by  the  following  authentic  docu- 
ments which  he  had  in  his  hand.  From 
hence  it  appeared,  the  number  of  yards  of 
linen  manufactured  for  foreign  consump- 
tion, or  exported  in  17.51,  was  twelve 
millions;  the  next  year  the  British  bounty 
was  discontinued,  and  it  fell  to  ten  mil- 
lions ;  in  1756  it  was  no  higher  than  eleven 
millions ;  and  in  the  next  year,  1757,  when 
the  bounties  were  again  granted,  the 
number  of  yards  entered  for  exportation 
suddenly  rose  to  fifteen  milli6ns,  and  so 
continued  to  increase  for  several  years  so 
high,  he  believed,  within  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  (17711  as  to  twenty -five  milKons  of 
yards.  This  was  sufficient  ground  for 
him  to  conclude,  that  the  British  bounty 
operated  as  a  great  encouragement,  it 
fvas  not  a  large  sum  that  was  appropriated 
for  this  purpose,  the  whole  not  bemg,  in 
the  highest  year,  above  13,00(Wr  or  there- 

>d70UtS. 

Hb  lordship  proceeded  to  demonstrate, 


that  Great  Britain  had  nothii^  to  dread 
in  point  of  rivalship  in  the  woollen  branch*' 
for  that  when  there  was  a  proper  denuuu) 
for  wool  in  Ireland,  it  bore  a  much  higher 
price  than  in  England;    so  that  as  we 
should  continue  to  have  the  superioritj 
over  the  Irish  in  the  fine  ^rics,  in  the 
low  ones  the  enhanced  price  of  the  raw 
material  would  be  a  great  impediment  ia 
their  way :  not  tliat  he  thought  but  Ire- 
land might,  in  some  articles  which  would 
not  interfere  with  England,  reap   great 
advantage  from  the  liberty  proposed  to 
be  given  by  the  present  resolution.     He 
stated  that  till  lately  the  Irish  wool  had 
been  progressively  on  the  rise  from  10  to 
12,  and  so  on  as  high  as  18  shillings  the 
stone  of  14lb.  whereas  the  wool  in  Eog* 
land  had  been  sold  at  the  double  stone  of 
281b.  orthe  tod  at  about  20  shillings,  or 
10  shillings  the  stone:    when,  however, 
wool  bore  a  very  low  price  in  Ireland, 
which  he  understood  it  did  at  present, 
being  so  low  as  1(^  9}  or  even  8  shiDiags 
the  stone,  it  would  encourage  the  pe<^>le 
to  manufacture  it,  and  the  OEiore  particu- 
larly so  now,  as  they  would  have  a  market. 

Afler  making  a  number  ef  miscella- 
neous observations,  to  shew  that  Ireland 
had  relinquished  her  woollen  trade  and 
woollen  manufacture,  upon  the  conditions 
of  a  compact  made  honajide  between  both 
kingdoms;  that  the  compact  had  been 
broken,  if  not  had  at  least  been  strictly 
adhered  to  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  that  Ireland  would  never  be  able 
to  rival  England  in  the  fine  woollen  fa- 
brics ;  that  Ireland  manufi^turing  her  own 
wool  would  prevent  the  contraband  ex- 
port of  the  raw  material  to  France  ;  that 
the  woollen  export,  laying  it  down  on  the 
largest  scale,  was  not  more  than  the  fifth 
of  the  native  produce  of  this  kingdom  ex- 
ported annually  to  Ireland ;  that  a  manu- 
facture of  the  ordinary  woollen  fieibrics  of 
Ireland  would  not  affect  that  of  Great 
Britain ;  that  whatever  was  a  benefit  to 
Ireland  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  of  sin- 
gular advantage  to  Great  Britain.  He 
concluded  this  part  of  his  speech  by  mov- 
ing the  following  Resolution :  «  That  it  is 
expedient  to  repeal  so  much  of  any  of  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain,  as  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation frontlhe  kingdom  of  Ireland,  of 
all  woollen  manufactures  whatsoever,  or 
manufactures  made  up,  or  mixed  with, 
wool  or  wool  flocks." 

filis  lordship  said,  should  the  committee 
agree  to  the  resolution,  and  the  House  oa 
the  report  confirm  the  sense  of  the  com^ 
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mittce,  he  meant  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  pursuant  to  the  laid  resolution, 
and  likewise  for  the  repeal  of  such  parts 
of  tiie  several  acts  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment, as  laid  any  restriction  on  the  export 
of  wool».  woollen  goods,  flocks,  Stc  When 
this  Bill  should  pass  into  a  law,  there 
would  of  course  be  an  end  of  the  compact 
between  England  and  Iiieland,  respectmg 
the  wooUeh  and  hnen  manufactures;  but 
lie  trusted,  as  a  more  liberal  spirit  had 
manifested  itself  on  both  Sides  of  the  water, 
that  both  kingdoms  would  be  perfectly 
contented.  He  was  satisfied,  that  the 
measure  would  be  productive  ^  mutual 
advantage ;  the  commercial  interest  would 
be  put  upon  a  more  equitable  and  solid 
footmg,  and  as  an  act  of  policy  as  well  as 
benefit,  he  had  no  doubt,  but  the  indivi- 
dual advantage  accruing  to  either,  would 
terminate  in  the  wished  for  point  of  union, 
thegood  of  the  whole. 

Ine  next  matter  he  wished  to  submit  to 
the  committee,  was  the  predicament  Ire- 
land stood  in  respecting  th^  glass  manu- 
facture. Previous  to  the  19tb  Geo.  2,  Ire- 
land imported  glass  from  other  countries, 
and  at  length  began  to  make  some  progress 
in  the  lower  branches  of  the  manufactiire 
herself.  By  the  act  alluded  to,  however, 
the  Irish  were  prohibited  from  importing 
any  kind  of  glass,  other  than  the  manu- 
facture of  Great  Britain ;  and  in  sect.  24 
of  that  act,  a  most  extraordinary  clause 
was  inserted.  It  not  only  ordained  that 
no  glass,  the  manufacture  of  that  kingdom, 
should  be  exported;  but  it  was  penned 
with  so  much  severe  precision,  uai  no 
glass  of  the  manufacture  of  Ireland  was 
to  be  exported,  or  so  much  as  to  be  laden 
on  any  horse  or  carriage,  with  intent  to 
be  so  ex  ported.  This  was  a  very  extraordi- 
nary stretch  of  the  legislativepower  of  Great 
Britain,  considering  the  sroaDness  of  the 
object.  This  act  was  much,  very  much„ 
complained  of  in  Ireland,  and  apparently 
with  great  justice,  both  as  to  the  principle 
and  the  effect.  It  was  an  article  of  general 
use  in  Ireland.  The  manufacturers  of  glass 
there,  wlien  thus  restrained  both  as  to  the 
export  and  import,  could  not  pretend  to 
vie  with  the  British  ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  diat  the  latter  having  tne  whole 
trade  to  themselves,  fixed  the  price  of  the 
commodity  as  they  liked. '  He  was  aware 
that  this  was  a  concession  of  no  great  con- 
sequence, nor  to  be  put  in  comparison 
with  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
woollen  export ;  but  it  was  still  a  hardship^ 
and  one  of  a  very  singular  nature,  and  the 


propositlbn  which  he  meant  to  move  would 
at  least,  indicate  an  inclination  to  remove 
every  thing  which  bore  the  most  distant 
appearance  of  prejudice,  oppression,  or 
self-interest,  arising  from  a  spirit  of  mo« 
nopoly  and  commercial  exclusion; 

Some  gentlemen  might  think,  that  th# 
repeal  ot  the  law  alluded  to  might  mate* 
rially  afiect  the  British  glass  manufacture, 
but  this  he  could  hardly  believe;  for  be« 
sides  the  general  disadvantages  an  infant 
manufacture  had  to  struggle  with,  tber« 
was  at  least  one  native  one)  which  was 
strongly  in  disfavour  of  Ireland.  That 
was,  the  great  scarcity  of  fuel :  coals  wer? 
much  more  plenty,  so  was  wood,  in  Eng«  - 
land  than  Ireland.  Sand,  he  presumed, 
might  be  easily  had  here  or  there ;  and  be 
knew  nothing  which  Ireland  had  to  ba^ 
lance  against  the  cheapness  and  plenty  oi 
fuel  here,  but  merely  another  ingredient, 
that  of  kelp,  and  the  difierence  -of  the 
wages ;  yet  all  circumstances  considered, 
he  did  not  think  she  would  rival  us  inr  the 
manufacture,  though  she  might  come  ia 
for  a  considerable  share  of  it* 

Even  allowing  that  Ireland  should,  ber 
sides  her  dcHnestic  consumption,  make  % 
further  progress,  and  begin  to  export,  hq 
did  not  see  any  good  ground  for  that  being 
an  objection  against  the  resolution  he  in- 
tended to  move.  ^Ireland  might  mak9 
glass  a  very  beneficial  branch  of  manufac* 
ture  and  commerce ;  and  as  in  the  case 
of  the  woollens,  he  must  continue  to  coiv 
elude,  that  whatever  proved  beneficial  t9 
Ireland,  would  prove  of  real  advantage  t^ 
England ;  and  he  was  well  pleased  to  think 
that,  trifling  as  the  article  of  glass  might 
appear,  on  a  cursory  view,  that  part  which 
would  only  affect  the  home  consumption, 
would  prove  extremely  beneficial  to  Ire<» 
land.  Should  the  commtttee  ^o  with  him 
in^  this  opinion,  he  meant  to  mclude  the 
glass  in  the  wool  export  bilh  His  lordship 
moved  his  second  Resolution,  <<  That  it  is 
expedient  to  repeal  so  much  of  an  Act^ 
made  in  the  19tn  George  2,  as  relates  to 
the  exportation  of  glass,  glass  bottles,  or 
glass  of  any  denomination  whatt  )evcr, 
from  the  kingdom  of  Ireland." 

Respecting  his  third  proposition,  that 
of  allowing  a  free  trade,  or  what  iic  un- 
derstood the  words  to  import,  aa  e<^ual 
trade  to  the  British  colonics  and  plantation^ 
in  America  and  the  West  Indies ;  the  case 
was  very  di^rent  from  the  two  he  had 
mentioned.  Ireland  gave  up  her  woollen 
trade  by  compact.  The  compact  was  aa 
exclusive  linen  trade,  Kfttfaer  a  fair  compck- 
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tion  with  England :  Ireland,  of  her  own 
accord,  gave  up  the  woollen  trade,  by  an 
act  of  her  own  legiBlature^  which,  when  it 
expired,  was  made  perpetual,  by  an  act  of 
the  British  parliament.  But  this  compact 
was  no  sooner  made,  than  it  was  violated 
by  Endand;  for  instead  of  pt(M)iting 
foreign  linens,  duties  were  laid  on  and  ne- 
cessarily collected ;  so  faf  from  amounting 
to  a  prohibition  on  the  import  of  the  Dutch, 
German,  and  East-country  linen  manufac- 
tures, those  manufactures  liave  been  able, 
after  having  the  duties  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  British  parliament,  to  meet,  and,  in 
fome  instances,  to  undersell  Ireland  both 
in  Great  Britain,  the  West  Indies,  and 
several  other  parts  of  the  British  empire. 
Neither  did  his  third  proposition  partake 
of  tho  nature  of  the  secona :  the  materials 
used  in  the  composition  of  glass  wete  of 
native  produce,  and,  if  having  the  liberty 
to  export,  they  could  have  arrived  at  an 
excellence  in  the  manufacture,  or  to  import 
it  upon  terms  much  lower  than  it  could  be 
procured  from  Great  Britain,  it  had  every 
appearance  of  severity,  as  glass  was  not  a 
commodity  which  called  for  commercial 
regulation,  so  far  as  it  became  a  commo- 
dity of  internal  consumption. 

He  would  therefore  repeat,  that  his 
third  proposition  was  very  different  from 
the  two  preceding ;  a  trade  with  our  co- 
lonies of  any  kind,  or  of  any  extent  from 
Ireland,  must  be  considered  as  a  matter  of 
favour  to  that  kingdom.  Considering  her 
even  as  an  independent  state,  she  could 
•et  up  no  claim  to  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  British  colonies.  These 
colonies  had  been  settled,  established  and 
raised  to  their  present  opulence  by  the 
blood,  treasure  and  industry  of  Great 
Britain.  By  every  principle  of  justice,  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  the  custom  of  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  who  had  settle- 
ments and  distant  dependencies,  the  mo- 
ther country  had  an  exclusive  right  to 
trade  with,  and  to  forbid  all  others  from 
having  an^  intercourse  with  them.  Such 
an  exclusive  right  was  of  the  very  essence 
of  colonization,  for  what  nation  under  the 
sun  would  spend  their  blood  and  treasure 
in  establishing  a  colony  and  protecting  and 
defending  it  m  its  infant  state,  if  other  na- 
tions were  to  reap  the  advantages  derivable 
from  their  labour,  hazard  and  expence  ? 

The  colony  trade  laws,  so  far  as  they 
related  to  Ireland,  were  full  of  restrictions, 
though  the  colony  trade  was  open  'before 
the  15th,  22d  and  23d  Charles  2,  in  which 
the  word  Ireland  was  omitted:  after  that 
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period  several  statutes  were  passed,  some 
^neral,  others  partiouhir,  to  restrain  and 
m  maa^  cases  to  prohibit  the  trade  of  Ire* 
land  with  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
By  the  Act  last  mentioned  of  Cha.  2,  7th 
and  8th  Wm.  S,  Sd  and  4th  Anne,  dL  5 
and  10^  8th  Geo.  1,  4th  Geo.  2,  and  4tb 
Geo4  3.   By  these  several  Acts,  the  follow^* 
ing  articles,  beitfg  the  ^Wth,  product  or 
manufacture  of  any  British  plaatatioo  in 
Africa,  Asia,  or  America,  cannot  be  im- 
ported into  or  landed  in  Ireland^  except 
they  are  first  landed  in  Great  Britain: 
viz.  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton  wool,  indigo, 
ginger,  fustic,  or  other  dying  woods,  specie 
or  Jamaica  wood ;    rice,    molasses,  tar, 
pitch,  turpentine,  masts,  yards  and  bow- 
sprits, beaver'skins,  and  other  furs :   cop- 
per-ore,'  coffee,    pimento,     docoa-nu^ 
whale-fins,  raw  silk,  hides  and  skins  ;  pot 
and  pearl-ashes,  and  mm  senega^     ^ut  by 
the  Acts  of  the  4th  Geo4  2,  and  7th  Geo. 
9,  all  other  goods  (except  hops)  of  the' 
growth,  product  or  manufacture  of  the 
plantations,  may  be  imported  from  thence 
into  Ireland,  in  British  shipping,  whereof 
the  master  and  three  fourths  of  the  mari« 
ners  are  British.    By  the  15th  Cha.  2,  and 
7th  Wm.  3,  his  lordship  observed,  that 
^oods  the  product  of  Europe,  cannot  be 
imported  into  any  British  plantation  unlesM 
shipped  in    Great    Britara,   and    carried 
directly  from  thence  in  British  built  ship 
ping,  except  salt  for  the  fisheries,  horses, 
and  victual  and  linen  cloth  from  Irdand, 
provisions  and  implements  for  the  fisheries; 
clothing  and  accoutrements  for  the  army, 
and  other  articles  of  manufacture,  per-- 
mitted  to  be  exported  from  thence  into  the 
British  plantations,  by  Sd  and  4tl^  Anne^ 
3d  Geo.  1st,  15th  and  I8th  of  Geo<  3d. 

His  lordship  enumerated  several  other 
Acts  of  the  same  tenor,  directed  to  par- 
ticular arti^es  of  import  and  export,  afi 
framed  upon  the  same  principle.  Having 
laid  down  these  premises,  as  the  foundation 
on  which  he  was  to  rest  his  intended  pro- 
position, he  declared  that  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  the  interest  and  consequently  the  duty 
of  Great  Britain,  to  do  every  tiling  in  h^ 
power  which  might  promise  to  adrance^ 
promote  and  extend  the  mterest  and  conn 
merce  of  Ireland,  upon  the  broadest 
ground  and  firmest  basts ;  and  one  of  the 
most  certain  means  of  rendering  that 
country  useful  to  herself  and  truly  wuaUe 
to  this,  would  be  to  open  new  sources  of 
commerce  to  her,  and  such  as  it  would  be 
impossible  for  Ireland  to  obtain  withooC 
the  libeoJitjr  and  iadalg^AS^  of  diis  ( 
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-y»  though  she  had  been  totaUy  an  inde- 
endent  nation.  This,  he  said,  would 
rove  the  only  wise  "and  prudent  means 
o  afibrd  our  sister  kingdom  relief,  and  that 
pecies  of  relief,  too,  that  would  serve  more 
o  convince  her  of  the  sincere  and  affec- 
iooate  desire  we  have  to  render  her  happy, 
ich,  and  prosperous.  It  would  be  an 
mequivocal  proof  of  the  candour  and  sin- 
:erity  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  made  no 
loubt  but  Ireland  would  receive  it  as  such, 
suid  that  the  whole  would  have  an  happy 
termination. 

This  he  acknowledged  was  but  a  rough 
outline  of  the  general  plan,  on  the  idea  of 
an  equal  trade.  It  would  demand  much 
consideration,  and  require  much  modelling. 
It  was  a  matter  of  infinite  deHcacy,  wouM 
call  for  a  great  deal  of  detail  and  enquiry. 
Esteeming  it  so,  he  meant  to  throw  out  his 
proposition  as  a  matter  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  Irish  parliament.  It  might 
be  proper  to  commvmicate  with  that  body 
an  the  subject ;  and  as  such  it  would  be 
proper  to  postpone  any  further  proceeding 
on  Uie  proposition  until  after  the  Christmas 
recess,  as  probably  by  the  time  the  resolu- 
tion he  meant  to  move,  should  reach  Ire- 
land, the  parliament  of  that  kingdom 
would  be  on  the  eve  of  an  adjournment. 

His  lordship  stated  the  comparative  ad- 
Tantases  and  disadvantages  that  Ireland 
would  experience,  should  the  idea  now  in- 
tended to  be  stated  be  brought  to  maturity.^ 
If  we  did  not  open  this  source  of  com- 
merce to  Ireland,  we  should  act  unkindly 
towards  her ;  on  the  other  h^d,  should 
it  be  thought  proper  to  throw  open  our 
colony  trade  to  Ireland  without  accom- 
panying the  enjoyment  of  it  with  similar 
ourthens  to  those  which  we  submitted  to 
ourselves,  it  would  be  an  act  of  the  highest 
injustice  to  Great  Britain,^  and  the  rankest 
folly  in  those  who  should  advise  such  a 
measure.  He  therefore  was  of  opinion, 
that  an  equal  trade  in  the  sense  he  had  al- 
ready explained  it,  including  an  equality  of 
taxes  ana  duties  both  upon  the  export  and 
import,  was  the  only  equitable  ground  on 
which  the  advantages  to  be  held  out  by  his 
intended  resolution,  could  be  granted  or 


the  last  of  his  three  propositions,  would 
call  for  great  attention,  modification  and 
ddiberation.  There  was  bne  particular, 
which  he  begged  to  state,  and  which  for 
aught  he  could  perceive,  would  still  be  im* 
ported  into  Ireland,  in  the  same  circuitous 
manner  it  was  wont  to  be,  that  was  sugar. 
This  article  paid  a  duty  of  six  shillings  on 
importation  into  England ;  and  at  present, 
it  could  not  be  directly  imported  into  Ire- 
land from  the  place  of  growth,  but  was 
obliged  by  one  of  the  acts  he  had  recited, 
to  be  landed  in  Great  Britain,  and  re- 
landed  in  Ireland.  When  entered  for 
Ireland  the  whole  of  the  duty  was  drawn 
back :  now  supposing,  which  was  the  great 
principle  of  this  plan,  that  an  equal  duty 
was  to  be  laid  upon  every  commodity  of 
the  growth  or  produce  of  America,  the 
West  Indies,  &c.  on  its  importation  into 
Ireland,  the  sugars  brought  circuitously 
vid  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  whole  or 
the  greatest  part  of  the  duty  was  to  be 
drawn  back  on  its  being  entered  upon 
bond,  for  the  Irish  market  would  come  to 
the  refiner,  and  consequently  to  the  con- 
sumer, much  dearer  if  imported  directly 
from  the  place  of  growth,  than  ff  im- 
ported circuitously  from  Great  Britain. 
He  condemned  local  prejudices  and  na- 
tional partialities  very  warmly:  though 
under  aifierent  le^latures,  he  maintained 
that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had  but 
one  conjugal  interest,  and  were,  in  the 
genuine  sense  of  the  phrase,  but  one 
people.  He  acknowledged  that  Great 
Britain  oueht  to  be  no  sufferer  by  her 
bounty  to  Ireland.  The  latter  would,  it 
was  certain,  gain  much,  but  this  country 
would  be  no  loser.  But  even  if  the  sister 
kingdom  should  be  enabled  to  rival  us  at 
foreign  markets,  in  a  few  commodities  of 
native  growth,  cheapness  of  labour,  and 
other  hicidental  circumstances,  we  should 
not  forget  that  Ireland  formed  a  part  of 
the  British  empire,  and  the  only  part,  too, 
out  of  this  island  to  which  we  could  look 
for  assistance  in  the  moment  of  periL 
He  wished  that  every  person  who  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  subject,  would  look  at 
it  fairly,  and  consider  it  without  partiality 


expected.    The  equalizing  the  duties,  audi  or  prejudice,  not  upbn  a  narrow  or  con- 


every  consequence  whether  relative  toll 
manufacture,  trade  or  commerce,  must^ 
necessarily  lie  with  the  Irish  parliament, 
who  from  the  nature  of  their  constitution, 
could  only  lay  on  those  taxes  and  duties 
which  would  bring  the  British  and  Irish 
commodities,  upon  equal  terms  to  market. 
.  His  lordship  frequently  repeated,  that 
[VOL.  XX.] 


tracted,  but«upon  a  liberal  and  extensive 
scale.  It  was  a  duty  every  man  owed  his 
country,  to  look  attentively  and  gravely 
to  our  present  situation,  and  to  reflect  that 
the  surplus  commerce  of  Ireland,  let  it 
arise  from  the  profit  of  which  branch  of 
trade  it  might,  would  necessarily  center  in 
the  seat  of  empire;  if  not  the  whole,  at 
[4N] 
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least  rouch  the  greatest  part ;  and  might 
be  well  estimated  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
accumulating  wealth  of  Great  Britain*  He 
hoped  Ireland  would  learn  to  put  the  proper 
estimate  upon  what  was  offered  to  hen 
He,  indeed,  had  little  doubt  but  she  would ; 
'he  had  heard  the  sentiments  of  several 
persons  of  weight  and  consequence  from 
that  country,  or  nearly  connected  with  it^ 
and  he  had  every  rational  ground  to  hope, 
tiiat  the  present  propositions  would  not 
prove  unacceptable. 

By  the  9th  Anne,  and  5th  and  7th 
Geo.  2,  his  lordship  observed,  that  no 
bops,  but  of  British  growth,  and  from 
Great  Britain,  can  be  imported  into  Ire- 
land. By  the  6th  Geo.  1,  it  was  enacted, 
that  the  duty  should  not  be  remitted  here 
upon  exportation.  This  duty,  upon  an 
fiverage,  amounted  to  about  15,000/.  per 
annum.  As  the  trade  of  Ireland  was  to 
be  thrown  open,  he  thought  it  would  be 
proper  to  give  an  encouragement  to  the 
consumption  of  British  hops  in  Ireland, 
by  granting  a  drawback ;  for  if  that  en- 
•  couragement  were  given,  it  would  amount 
to  near  8  per  cent,  ad  valorgm,  whereas, 
if  the  duty  laid  in  Great  Britain  should  be 
continuecf,  it  would  affect  the  British  con- 
sumption two  ways ;  it  would  urge  Ireland 
to  cultivate  the  commodity,  and  to  import 
bops  from  other  places ;  whereas,  if  the 
duty  was  drawn  back,  the  British  hops 
would  have  a  preference  at  the  Irish 
market  to  the  foreign ;  and  hops  of  Bri- 
tish g'rowth  could  be  purchased  in  Ireland, 
for  many  years,  cheaper  than  they  could 
possibly  be  raised  within  the  country.  He 
should  therefore,  on  some  future  day, 
move  for  the  repeal  of  the  6th  Geo.  J. 
His  lordship,  after  urging  some  other  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  the  propriety  of  the  re- 
peal of  that  law,  observed,  that  the  pay- 
ment of  this  15,000/.  to  England,  was 
deemed  a  great  hardship  by  Ireland ;  that 
giving  it  up  was  a  matter  of  no  gr^at 
consequence  to  England :  and  as  Ireland 
was  obliged  to  pay  this  tax,  though  no 
other  part  of  the  British  empire  was,  he 
thought  it  but  fair,  that  Ireland  should  be 
relieved  from  it,  for  most  certainly  it  was 
a  tax  in  point  of  effect.  His  lordship 
enumerated  several  matters  of  favour 
which  the  present  parliament  had  con- 
ferred on  Ireland,  but  observed,  that  haw- 
ever  well  intended,  they  had  failed  in  their 
expected  effect,  and  by  no  means  came  up ' 
to  tlie  point  of  substantial  relief.  The  re- 
strictions on  the  trade  of  Ireland  formed 
the  great  grievance,  and  was  the  source  of 


all  the  national  calamities  which  she  now 
felt ;  to  that  point  her  attention  was  sddy 
fixed.    Whatever  opbions  some  persons 
in  that  country  might  hold  respecting  the 
defects  in  her  constitution,  or  internal  go- 
vernment, the  voice  of  the  people  pointed 
out  another  object ;  an  object  more  press- 
ing in  its  nature,  and,   of  course  what 
preoccupied  their  minds  in  preference  to 
matters  merely  speculative.     Thl^re  was 
no  need  of*  many  proofis  of  the  real  senti- 
ments  of  the  Irbh,  they  had   declared 
them  frequently,  and  publicly ;  thej  had 
been  collected  in  the  only  constitutional 
mode,  in  which  they  could  be  heard  and 
attended  to,  namely,  by  the  address  from 
the  legislatuife  of  that  kingdom    to    the 
crown.    What  these  sentiments  were  was 
upon    record.      Nothing,    they  tell    the 
crown,  short  of  a  free  trade  will  administer 
relief;  and  wl^qt  h^  understood  by  a  free 
trade,  he  hoped  he  had  sufficiently  ex- 
plained in  the   course  of  tha  evening; 
namely,  a   free  and  equal  trade,   upon 
condition  of  an  equality  of  taxes.      His 
lordship   then    moved   the    third    Reso- 
lution :  **  That  it  is  expedient  to  allow  the 
trade  between  Ireland  and  the  British  co- 
lonies in  America,  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  British  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  to  be  carried  on  in  like  manner, 
and  subject  to  the  same  regulaticms  and 
restrictions,  as  it  is  now  carried  on  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  said  colonies 
and  settlements;  provided  all  goods  and 
commodities  of  tne.  growth,  product,  or 
manufacture  of  such  colonies  and  settle- 
ments shall^e  made  liable,  by  laws  to  be 
made  in  Ireland,  to  the  same  duties  as  thc^ 
like  goods  are  or  may  be  liable  to  upon 
importation  into  Great  Britain.'' 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  did  not  m^an  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  the  question,  till  the 
sentiments  of  Ireland  were  first  known ; 
Qor  should  he  assig^  his  reasons,  as  every 
thing  he  could  o&r  must  be  deemed  pre- 
mature, till  the  matter  came  to  be  consi- 
dered by  the  Irish  parliament.  The  par- 
ticular situation  of  a&irs  had  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  trust  ministers  on 
the  present  occasion ;  and  all '  he  could 
with  propriety  add  on  the  subject  of.  the 
nohle  lord's  propositions,  was,  that  the 
silence  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he 
had  the  honour  to  act,  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  be  founded  in  active  approbation. 
He  would  for  his  part  consider  the  reso- 
lutions, not  as  matters  discussed,  delibe- 
rated, and  determined  upon  in  parliament 
but  solely  as  composing  a  measure  of  states 
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or  i¥hich  ministers  were  and  would  ac- 
cordingly be  responsible.  He  thought  it 
therefore  an  act  of  candour  to  ttive  this 
early  intimation  to  the  noble  lord  of  the 
real  motives  for  his  silence ;  he  sincerely 
virished,  however,  that  Ireland  might,  as 
the  noble  lord  had  so  confidently  asserted, 
be  satisfied  by  th^se  concessions.  His 
friends  ^and  he  had  openly  given  their 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  on  a  motion  mad6 
by  a  noble  friend  of  his  (l6rd  Ossory) : 
that  motion  expressed  very  fully  the  sen- 
timents of  those  with  whom  he  had  die 
honour  to  act. 

The  Resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

lyebate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Earl  of  SheU 
burners  Motion  relative  to  the  Army  Ex- 
traordinaries.']    Dec.  15.    The  Earl  of 
Shelburne  rose,  and  entered  into  an  ample 
discussion  of  the  Extraordinaries  of  the 
Army.     On  the  comparative  proportion 
between  the  extraordinaiy  military  ser- 
vices of  former  reigns,  with  the  present, 
he  stated  the  following  facts.    Tnat  the 
extras  of  king  William's  reiffn,  though  a 
war  was  carried  on  in  Flanders,  Ireland, 
and  the  West  Indies,  did  not  exceed,  in 
the  highest  year  of  the  revolution  war, 
1CX),000/.    lliat  in  the  next,  the  succes- 
sion war;*  when  we  maintained  a  war  in 
Germany,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
in  Flanders,   Spain,  the  Mediterranean, 
North  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  th*e 
extras   never  exceeded    200,000/.;    and 
that  in  the  first  war  of  the  late  king,  that 
wifli  France  and  Spain,  more  than  400,000/. 
That  during  the  late  war,  the  most  expen- 
sive that  this  country  knew,  the  extraor- 
dinaries of  1757  were  but  800,000/.  while 
those  of  1777  were  1  ,^00,000/.  besides  one 
million  granted  for  the  transport  service, 
in  all  upwards  of  two  miUions.    That  the 
highest  year  of  the  late  war,  that  of  1762f, 
when  our  arms  were  triumphant  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  when  we  had  an 
army  of  80,000  men  in  Germany,  besides 
conquering  or  victorious  armies  in  North 
America,  thd  British  and  French  West 
Indies,  the  East  Indiefs,  in  Portugal,  on 
the  coast  of  France,  at  the  Havannah, 
&c.  that  the  whole  of  the  extras  were  not 
more  than  two  millions;  whereas  the  two 
last  defensive  military  campaigns  would 
be  found,  when  the  latter  or  thcJ  two  w^ 
made  up,  to  amount  to  the  efnormous  sum 
of  upwards  of  three  ilaillions  eac^.    lii 
1775,  he  said,  there  was  vot^d;  though  no 
war  subsisted  the  preceding  year  &i  Ariie- 
rica,  dO^OOO/. ;  a  sum  by'  somd  thousands 


more  tlum  was  voted  in  the  highest  year 
of  the  war  succeeding  the  Revolution,  la 
1776;  845,000/.  when  our  military  opera- 
tions ^ere  confined  within  the  narrow  cir-* . 
cult  of  the  town  of  Boston,  Charles-town, 
and  Bunker's  Hill.  In  1777,  the  extras 
were  1,200,000/.  besides  a  million  and  up- 
wards for  transport  service;  in  1778^ 
more  than  three  millions ;  and  he  presum- 
ed those  of  the  present  year,  if  not  more, 
would  n6t  be  less.  In  short,  the  very 
extra  military  sources,  in  the  four  yeari 
last  mentioned,  would  be  about  8^  mil- 
lions ;  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  expendi-: 
ture  of  the  whole  of  the  first  four  years  of 
king  William's  war,  and  fully  equal  to 
the  two  first  years  of  the  great  Marlbo-* 
fough^s  immortal  campaigns. 

He  next  proceeded  to  account  particu- 
larly for  the  immense  disproportion.  His 
lordship  observed,  that  during  the  last 
war  we  thought  it  necessary  to  employ 
but  one  contractor,  though  the  noble  lordf, 
at  tha  head  of  the  Treasury,  deemed  it  ne« 
cessary-to  split  the  present  contract  into 
twelve  parts,  with  a  view,  it  mi^ht  be 
presumed,  to  oblige  twelve  different 
friends,  who  would  support  him  in  his  fa- 
vourite measure  of  the  American  war. 
What  were  the  terms  of  sir  William  Ba- 
ker's contract,  who  was  the  contractor 
during  the  late  war  ?  To  furnish  provi- 
sions on  the  spot,  in  Amorica,  at  sixpence 
a  ration.  What  was  the  bargain  with  the 
present  contractors  ?  To  deliver  rations 
at  the  same  price  in  Cork.  Here,  then, 
was  the  whole  freight,  insurance,  risk,  &ks, 
taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  public, 
and  put  into  those  of  his  lordship's  con- 
tracting friends.  Besides  this,  sir  William 
was  bound,  by  a  special  undertaking,  to 
have  a  partner,  who  was  to  reside  upoa 
the  spo^  and  who  #a8  obliged  to  have  a 
voucher  for  eveiy  single  ration  he  deliver- 
ed, befbre  his  account  could  be  passed. 

After  entering  into  a  very  minute  com- 
parative edtimatie  of  the  conditions  of  the 
two  contfafcts,  and  demonstrating  and 
pledging  himself  td  prove  that  every  ration 
deflivered  in  America  cost  government  2$, 
instead  of  sixpeh<^,  which  they  cost  the 
last  wat,  he  entftiK^fat^d  several  expences^ 
which  were  incurr^  in  addition,  though 
totally  unknown  ait  the  former  peri^. 
Among  others,  it  Mr.  Gordon  at  Cork» 
who  changed  the  sbm  of  40,000/.  for  his 
partidiilar  seiVice^.  He  presumed,  if  any 
pretended  s^ice  was  done  for  this  mo- 
ney, for  none  ifppeared  on  the  face  of  the 
aiicottiit,  it  Hmt  b^  sbmething  betweeft 
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the  delivery  of  the  prorisums  by  the  mer- 
chant contractor,  and  the  shipping  of 
them.  Here  the  minister  was  not  con- 
tented to  gratify  his  friends  in  receiving 
*  goods  which  should  have  been  delivered 
on  the  spot  in  America,  but  to  serve  other 
friends,  and  accommodate  his  contracting 
senatorial  supporters  as  much  as  possible, 
he  threw  away  40,000/.  of  the  public  mo- 
ney, for  the  purpose  only  of  removing  the 
Erovisions  from  the  «ai«  or  slaugbter- 
ouse,  to  the  ship  or  lighter* 
His  lordship  next  took  a  view  of  con- 
tracting in  general,  and»  in  his  circuitous 
salutation  of  the  whole  contracting  tribe, 
paid  a  very  particular  attention  to  the  ce- 
lebrated contractor  Atkinson.  He  ob- 
served, that  this  favourite  of  the  first  lord 
of  the  Treasurv  had  the  following  con- 
tracto  given  to  him :  in  1775,  BOfiSol^  in 
1776,  400,000/,;  in  1777,600,000/.;  and  in 

1 778,  700,000/.  He  could  not  pretend  to 
say^  wliat  his  contract  might  amount  to  in 

1779,  the  account  not  being  as  yet  deli- 
vered in ;  but  be  could  say  what  they  had 
already  amounted  to  in  ttie  four  last  years, 
the  enormous  sum  of  1,700,000/.  This 
was  the  favoured  contractor,  who  had  one 
contmct  made  with  him  for  5,000  hogs- 
beads  of  rum  at  a  price  actually  double 
what  it  could  be  purchased  for  on  the  quays 
of  London.  A  committee  of  the  other 
House  was  specially  appointed  to  enquire 
into  these  rum  contracts;  and  what  the 
issue  might  be  was  easily  foreseen,  when 
it  was  considered,  that  out  of  the  21  per- 
sons of  which  the  committee  was  consti- 
tuted, there  were  16  of  the  minister's 
confidential  or  intimate  friends,  and  but 
five  independent  gentlemen.  Yet  willing 
as'  they  might  have  been  to  oblige  their 
patron  and  protector,  appearances  w^re 
thought  proper  to  be  Observed :  they  could 
not  with  any  decency  get  rid  of  the  di- 
lemma of  acquittal  or  censui^,  without 
taking  a  middle  road ;  they  pleaded  igno- 
rance ip  iustification.  The  majority  at 
length  solved  the  difficulty,  by  referring 
the  matter  to  a  committee  of  respectable 
merchants  of  London  (Messrs.  Long, 
Keave,  &c.)  trading  to  the  West  Indies. 
They  examined  the  ^contract ;  they  dis- 
approved of  it,  and  reported  accordingly. 
The  minister  sent  back  again,  and  a  third 
time,  he  believed,  at  the  request  of  the 
favourite  contractor;  but  the  committee 
were  firm  as  to  their  resolution,  and  fi- 
nally determined  upon  the  largest  scale  of 
allowance  against  the  contract.  He  un- 
derstood the  last  account  the  minister  had 


given  of  this  curious  affiur,  was  In  him 
place  in  the  other  House.  He  theo  gave 
the  latter  part  of  thetiarrativenow  stated, 
adding,  that  he  had  called  upon  Mr.  At* 
kinson  to  ful61  his  agreerooit,  by  sulHiiit- 
ting  to  the  arbitration  just  mentioDed; 
but  that  Mr.  Atkinson  still  continued  ob- 
stinate, and  that  of  course  he  should  be 
obliged  to  compel  him,  as  the  naUon  was 
not  Dound  to  perform  an  agreenenty  null 
and  void  in  itself,  because  made  upon 
misrepresentation  or  misapprehension  of 
the  contracting  parties,  let  nine  oBontha 
had  nearly  elapsed  since  the  noble  loird 
had  given  this  intimation ;  and  it  had  not 
appeared  that  any  one  step  had  been  taken 
to  compel  Mr.  Atkinson  to  refond.  He 
did  not  blame  Mr.  Atkinson,  die  provisioD 
contractor,  Mr.  Gordon,  nor  any  other 
man,  for  makiog  as  good  a  bargain  for 
themselves  as  possible.  It  was  not  their 
fault,  and  nothing  was  farther  from  his 
thoughts,  than  to  impute  any  crime  to 
them.  They  had,  particularly  snch  of 
them  as  were  merdiants,  a  right  to  better 
their  fortunes,  and  provide  for  their  fiuni- 
lies.  The  contracts  were  afloat,  it  was 
the  distemper  of  the  state,  and  the  disor- 
der of  the  times.  It  was  a  &ir  game,  and 
if  the  public  money  was  tabe  squandered, 
they  were  as  well  entitled  to  a  share  of 
the  spoil,  as  any  of  their  cotemporaries  or 
competitors ;  but  it  was  the  minister,  and 
the  minister  solely,  that  was  culpable. 
What  does  the  minister  do  ?  He  contracts 
for  400,000  gallons  of  rum,  at  double  the 
price  he  might  have  purchased  it  on  the 
quays  of  London,  without  imparting  am- 
iable of  it  to  the  Treasury-Doard.  llie 
contract  was  lying  for  eight  montha  on 
his  lordship's  desk,  or  in  nil  pocket,  be- 
fore he  communicated  the  transaction  to 
any  one  of  his  brother  commissioners. 
What  does  the  minister  next  do^  He 
enters  into  a  second  contract  with  the 
same  man  who  had  deceived  him  in  die 
first,  and  a  third  or  a  fourth,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  a  sum  little  short  of  2  millions. 
He  would  not  say,  that  the  noble  lord  had 
any  personal  interest  in  the  afiiEur ;  he  was 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  not.  He  would 
not  say  even  that  his  ^neral  mode  of  con- 
tracting was  founded  in  motives  of  serving 
corrupt  purposes ;  but  he  would  maintain, 
that  ignorance  or  negligence  were  criminal, 
when  they  led  to  public  peculation.  It 
was  no  defence  to  say,  that  his  lordship's 
hands  were  clean ;  that  his  conscience  was 
clear;  the  principal  point. on  whidi  the 
question  turned  was^  had  the  money  of  the 
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eople  been  squandered?  Was  it  not  his 
uiy  to  see  that  it  was  not  ?  If  it  was,  then» 
e  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty  of  tlie 
Ighest  and  roost  atrociqus  nature.  He 
jok  the  responsibility  of  the  rum  contract 
nore  particularly  on  himself,  by  making  it 
1  private  in  his  closet  or  parlour,  and  if 
^norance  were  a  good  apology  in  any  por- 
icular  case,  it  could  not  be  admitted  here, 
»ecau8e  he  departed  from  the  usual  mode 
»f  conducting  business,  and  by  so  doing 
lound  himself  to  the  consequences. 

There  was  another  contractor,  who  he 
inderstood  departed  from  the  general 
ules  of  the  contracting  system  (  Mr.  Alder- 
nan  Harley.)  This  ^tleman  acted  a 
Qore  generous  and  disinterested  part;  he 
lad  been  employed  to  remit  buUlon,  or 
'ortugal  or  Spanish  coin,  to  America. 
The  commission  given  to  him  by  the  mi- 
lister  was  2|  per  cent.  No,  said  the  ge- 
lerous  contractor,  I  will  render  up  part  of 
ay  profits  for  the  advantage  of  my  coun- 
ry ;  I  will  abate  one  per  cent.  1  will  take 
mt  1^  instead  of  2^  per  cent.  After  hav- 
ag  been  ironically  sarcastic  on  the  parsi- 
Qony  of  the  minister,  for  procuring  the 
ibatement,  and  on  the  contracting  alder- 
nan,  for  his  mercantile  generosity,  he  ob- 
erved,  that  no  less  than  8,700,000/.  in 
pecie  had  been  transported  to  America, 
or  the  use  of  the  troops,  for  which  not  a 
ingle  voucher  had  been  produced.  This 
mmeose  sum  had  been  written  off  in  about 
hirty  or  forty  lines,  without  any  account, 
•r  specification  whatever,  40,000/.  in  one 
ine,  20,000/.  in  another,  and  30,000/.  in  a 
bird.  He  confessed,  he  was  totally  at  ia 
os8  ev«a  to  ffuess  how  this  enormous  sum 
»f  almost  four  millions  was  applied. 
Transport-service,  ordnance,  provisions, 
tore^ay,  new  appointments,  ^c.  in  short 
iv^  Item  which  could  be  supposed  to 
orm  a  part  {£  such  an*  ficcount,  nad  been 
egularly  set  down ;  yet  not  a  colour  of 
»retence  existed  fov  presuming  how  this 
lullion  remittance  was  disposed  of,  farther 
ban  that  it  was  issued  by  the  person  who 
ras  fixed  upon  to  remit  it,  under  an  order 
irora  tlie  Treasury-board.  If,  indead,  mil- 
ions  could  be  thus  issued,  and  afterwards 
continue  unaccounted  for,  he  might  say 
fith  justice,  that  the  army  extraordinaries 
ras  the  minister's  eivil  Hst  reserve,  and 
bat  it  might  answer,  him  every  purpose  of 
ecret  service  money. 

But  those  remittances  affected  the  na- 
ion  doublj^,  and  drew  upon  it,  if  possible, 
preater  mischief  than  even  the  corrupt 
(urposee  to  which  it  might  be  possibly 


applied.  It  drained  the  kingdom  of  its 
cash,  of  its  sterling  lawful  money.  The 
idea  first  conceived,  was  to  make  those 
remittances  in  Portugal  and  Spanish  coin. 
That  was  in  conscience,  bad  enough ;  be- 
cause the  bullion,  thus  sent  out  of  the 
kingdom,  might  be  soon  coined  into  cur- 
rent money ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  infi- 
nitely the  greater  part  sent  to  America, 
was  English  guineas.  Was  this  a  time  to 
drain  the  kingdom  of  its  current  cash, 
when  our  commerce  was  on  the  decline,  . 
our  manufacturers  remained  unemployed ; 
when  rents  were  rapidly  falling,  our  taxes 
proportionably  on  the  increase,  and  all 
domestic  trade  apparently  at  a  stand  ?  He 
believed,  that  not  one  of  their  lordships 
thought  so.  By  computations,  respecting 
the  coin  in  the  other  House  by  the  minis- 
ter, they  stated,  that  the  current  coin  of 
the  kingdom  amounted  to  21  or  22  mil- 
lions. If,  then,  a  sixth  part  of  that  sum 
was  taken  out  of  circulation,  by  being  sent 
to  America,  might  it  not  be  fairly  assigned, 
among  other  concurring  causes,  as  a  prin- 
cipal one  of  the  great  difficulty  there  was 
in  all  negociations  respecting  money  trans- 
actions? Thus  four  millions  was  taken 
out  of  the  public  stock,  no  man  could  sar 
for  what  purpose;  and  what  rendered  it 
still  worse  was,  that  this  four  millions  was 
gone  in  hard  coin.  The  people  were 
plundered  apparently  in  one  point  of  view, 
and  the  sinews  of  trade,  commerce,  and 
internal  prosperity,  were  cut  or  weakened 
in  the  other. 

Having  discussed  these  topics,  his  lord- 
ship said,  that  the  American  war  had 
already  cost  us  26  millions  funded,  and 
16  millions  unfunded,  in  all  4%  which 
would  carry  with  it,  when  funded,  an  in- 
terest in  perpetuity  of  1,900,000/.  per 
annum.  This  was  tremendous,  when  we 
were  commencing  a  war  against  one  of 
the  most  formidable  confederacies  Europe 
ever  saw:  when  ruin  stared  us  in  the 
face.  What  was  the  situation  of  France  ^ 
Though  she  had  in  the  n>ace  of  three 
years,  in  a  manner,  created  a  navy  nearly 
equal  to  ours,  out  of  nothing,  and  had  con- 
sequently incurred  every  expence  attend* 
ing  a  war  establishment,  she  had  not  bor- 
rowed a  shilling  till  the  last  year,  and  then 
not  more  than  two  millions,  and  about  as 
much  more  this.  So  that  we  were  enter* 
ing  into  a  war  with  France,  loaded  with  an 
immense  debt,  while  our  rival  and  enemy 
had  yet  borrowed  but  a  small  sum,  and 
without  laying  a  single  new  tax. 

For  his  part,  he  did  not  see  where  moro. 
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monej  could  be  bad :  be  underttood  tfiat 
tbe  budget  was  to  be  opened  soon  after 
.  tbe  Christmas  recess  ;  many  mettis  bad 
been  spoken  of  for  raisine  the  supplies : 
some  spoke  of  the  crown  tandSi  others  of 
taxes  apon  horses  and  dogs ;  East  India 
Company ;  heavier  Excises ;  a  tax  upon 
lawyers,  &c.  In  short,  it  was  impoMble 
to  conceive  any  one  thing  that  escaped  the 
tigifance  and  eagle's  eyes  of  those  finan- 
cial adventurers  m  order  to  oppress,  ex* 
tort,  and  draw  forth  the  last  shilUtig  o/nt  of 
the  pockets  of  a  ruined  people.  It  was  the 
daily  and  nightly  study  of  those  greedy 
and  ente^rising  adventurers,  to  make 
their  court  and  their  fortunes  by  exertibg 
their  abilities  in  tMs  way«  It  was  very 
easy  for  etmmu  and  aD  the  folkA  of  thni 
description,  who  were  well  placed  and  well 
pensioified,  baskine  in  the  sunshine  of  a 
court,  or  writihg  from  Tnnbridg6  WeHs, 
to  form  Schemes  for  the  disposing  of  the 
pronei^y  of  the  honest  and  indus^ous  part 
of  tne  community ;  but  he  trusted,  the  day 
of  reckoning  wte  not  fisur  distant,  when  the 
per86ns  ^ho  ha^  brought  these  calamities 
on  this  country,  would  be  made  to  foel  the 
just  indighation  of  a  much  injui^d  and  op- 
pressed people,  atSd  be  compelted  to  rehder 
to  that  public,  those  spoils  which  were  tlie 
leeward  of  their  pemicions  counsels. 

His  lorddiip  said,  tliat  his  computations 
bad  been  correctly  made,  and  as  cor- 
rectly stated  ;  he  did  not  trust  to  himself 
on  the  occasion,  but  had  the  labours  of  a 
roost  able  man  to  assist  him.  He  then 
concluded  with  moving,  <<  That  tbe  alarm- 
ing Addition  annually  nlaking  to  the  pre- 
sent enornious  National  Debt,  under  the 
head  of  E^raoiWnaries,  incurred  in  the 
different  serviced,  requires  immediate  check 
aind  controul. — The  increasibe  the  public 
expence  beyond  tlie  grants  of  parliament 
being  at  all  times  an  invasion  of  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  parliament,  and  the  ut« 
most  oeconomy  being  indispensibly  neces- 
sary in  the  present  r^ucea  and  deplorable 
state  of  the  landed  arid  mercantile  interest 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

Lohl  Stormont  opposed  the  motion,  be- 
cause it  reversed  tne  order  of  things; 
it  proceeded  to  punishment  before  itf  con- 
victed;  it  was  therefore  preposterous :  be- 
sides, we  ^ri  engaged  in  a  gteat  wiar, 
and  we  must  not  starve  it;  He  objected 
to  the  noble  lord's  arguments  dratm  from 
precedents,  because  the  brincipal  one -was 
in  1711,  when  a  scandalous  ministry  en- 
deavoured to  undermine  the  great  Marl- 
Imrougb. 


The  Ear!  of  Effin^m  set  Ae  nobte 
viscount  riffht  with  respect  to  tbe  motifflu 
He  bad  ta&en  the  concluding  paragrt{^ 
#hich  was  merely  dedaratory,  as  groawb 
for  the  resolution.  That  declaration  wat  a 
distinct  proposition ;  and  he  begged  the 
noble  viscount  to  consider,  that  the  motion 
was  rotended  to  in^ute  that  eoquiry 
which  he  very  properly  said  should  precede 
condemnirtion.  The  noble  lord  agred  tA 
the  propontions  of  the  noble  mover,  gare 
several  reasons  for  believhig  that  the  ex- 
traordinaries  were  in  fact  the  cfv3  Kst  of 
lord  North,  and  concluded  with  informiof 
the  noble  visconnt,  that  a  rel^ion  of  hit, 
MT  Thomas  Mills,  received  5,000^  fw 
maintaining  the  civil  government  of  O 
nadau 

The  ministers  were  alt  silent,  and  tbe 
Chancelbr  having  in  vain  winted  for  some 
one  or  other  of  them  rising,  was  at  last 
obliged  to  put  the  question. 

'Die  Duke  of  Manchester;  however,  rose, 
and  expressed  his  astonishment  thatmi> 
nisters  should  sit  and  bear  such  a  charge, 
without  attempting  to  answer  it. 

The  Earl  of  Hillsborough  defended  die 
diaracter  of  lord  North  from  the  infectives 
of  the  noble  mover.  He  believed  there 
never  was  a  more  clean-handed  minister, 
i(nd  if  he  were  to  go  out  of  office  to<niorror, 
he  would  not  be  fd)le  to  maintam  his  familjr. 
He  objected  to  the  motion,  because  it 
would,  in  foct,  be  to  establish  a  committed 
of  safety,  and  would  be  subversive  of  the 
constitution. 

The  Earl  of  Sufdh  said,  he  had  satin 
tlie  other  House  for  15  years,  and  had 
never  seen  a  (juiestion  of  sucb  im|tortancc 
treated  with  silence,  or,  wbat  was  equal  to 
it,  with  nonsense.  The  only  objectioos 
tbatiiad  been  made  to  it  were,  that  a  pre* 
cedent  had  been  quoted  ftotn  the  yett 
1711,  and,  that  checking  the  public  ex- 
penditure would  be  subversive  of  the  con* 
stitution.  It  only'convinced'  him,  ^}'^ 
was  not  intheir  powef  to  adduce  an  objec* 
tion  to  the  motion.      « 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  entered  into  the 
assertions  made  by  the  secretaries  rfrtate, 
and  placed  their  reasoning  in  so  po%D^ 
a  pomt  of  vidw,  that  the  whrfe  House  wc 
struck  with  the  glaring  absurdity  of  ^ 
arguments;  Having  done  this,  hirgrace 
begged  tb  mform  the  House,  that  tn  b^- 
eenefal  (Conway),  who  had  distirfeww 
him&elf  on  eVery  occasion,  and  who  w^ 
looked  up  to  as  tbe  man  who  ought  ww  j 
Employed  in  the  present  day  of  difficmtt, 
had  been  engaged  fast  stnrnne*  iff  the  ^0- 
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;nce  of  ao  island  as  likely  to  be  attactted 
}  any  other,  nay,  which  had  been  attacked, 
e  meant  Jersey ;  that  hon.  general  had 
rawn  for  no  more  than  25/.  as  understand- 
ig  the  constitution,  he  had  given  previous 
stimates  of  the  expence,  and  had  not  ex- 
eeded  them.  He  had  heard  that  lord 
Torth  had  declared,  that  that  boo.  general 
ould  not  be  employed,  because  lord  Am- 
erst  was  a  younger  general,  and  general 
/ODway  mu$t  consequently  be  above  him* 
k  his  was  a  principle  so  new  in  the  8jervice» 
bat  he  mijist  needs  call  upon  the  noble  lord 
a  the  red  ribbon  to  say,  if  he  had  refused 

0  serve  beneath  a  senior  officer. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  if  the  ar- 

;uments  which  bad  been  urged  in  favour 
>f  the  motion,  had  been  reduced  to  paper^ 
md  given  as  the  grounds  for  that  motion, 
hey  would  not  have  been  accepted  by  the 
^ouse  without  proof,  and  he  thought  that 

1  motion  which  could  not  have  been  sup- 
>orted  by  such  arguments  on  paper,  could 
(till  less  be  maintained  by  them  unr^uced. 

The  House  divided:  Contents  87» 
EVoxies  4 ;  Non-contents  60)  Proxies  21. 

The  Earl  of  ShMurne  informed  the 
House  of  the  purport  of  his  second  pKO* 
position,  which  was  **  That  a  Committee 
i>e  appointed,  consisting  of  members  of 
l}oth  Houses  possessing  neither  emolument 
nor  pension,  to  examine  without  dc^yinto 
the  public  expenditure,  and  the  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  same ;  more  particularly 
Into  the  manner  of  making  all  contracts: 
and  at  the  same  time  to  take  into  consid0- 
ration  what  savings  can  be  made  consistent 
(vith  public  dignity,  justice,  and  gratitude, 
\}y  an  abolition  of  old  or  new  created  offices, 
^r  reversion  of  offices,  the  duties  of  which 
bave  either  ceased,  or  shall  on  enquiry 
prove  inadequate  to  the  fices,  or  other 
emoluments  arising  therefrom ;  or  by  the 
reduction  of  such  ^laries,  or  other  allow- 
ances and  profits  as  may  appear  to  be  un- 
reasonable ;  that  the  same  may  be  applied 
to  lessen  the  present  ruinods  expenditure, 
and  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  the  present 
war  against  the  House  of  Bourbon,  with 
that  decision  and  vigour  which  alone  can 
result  from  national  zeal,  confidence,  and 
unanimity.''  His  lordship  moved,  *'  That 
this  proposition  be  taken  into  consideration 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1780."  Which 
vras  agreed  to. 

Mr,  Burke  gives  Notice  of  his  Plan  of 
PubUc  Reform  and  Economy.']  Dec.  15.^ 
Mr.  Burksy  after  some  observations  upon  the 
means  which  he  conceived  w^e  used  to  pre- 


vent hho  from  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this  interesting  subject,  said : 
A  general  sense  prevails  of  the  profusion 
with  which  aU  our  affiiirs  are  carried  on, 
and  with  it  a  general  wish  for  some  sort  of 
reformation.  That  desire  for  reformation 
operates  every  where,  except  where  it 
ought  to  operate  most  strongly — in  this 
House.  The  proposition  which  has  been 
lately  made  by  a  truly  noble  dulce,  and 
those  propositions  which  are  this  very  day 
making,  in  the  other  House,  by  a  nol^ 
lord  of  great  talents,  industry,  and  elo- 
quence, are,  in  my  opinion,  a  reproach  to 
us.  To  us,  who  claim  the  exclusive  ma- 
nagement of  the  public  purse,  all  inter- 
ference  of  the  Lords,  in  our  peculiar  pro- 
vince, is  a  reproach^  It  may  be  sotne- 
thing  worse  than  a  reproadi ;  for,  if  thd 
House  of  Lords  riiould  assume,  or,  if  you 
pfease,  sbo^U  usuq)  the  performance  of  a 
duty  of  ours  which  we  ne^ect,  they  wBI. 
be  supported  in  a  usur^ipi^  that  is  neces- 
sacjrto  the  public.  Ikivile^  (even  sudi 
privileges  as  ours)  are  lost  by  neglect,  wf 
well  as  by  abuse:  and  whenever  it  be- 
comes evident,  that  they  are  kept  up  at 
gratifications  of  pride  and  self-importance, 
instead  of  being  employed  as  instruments 
of  public  good,  their.stability  will  be  only 
equal  to  their  value.  Old  parliamentary 
forms  and  privileges  are  no  trifles.  I  fi^eely 
grant  iL  But  Uie  nation  calls  for  some-. 
thu3ig  more  substantnU  than  the  very  best 
of  them:  and  if  form  and  duty  are  to  be 
separated,  they  will  prefer  the  duty  with^ 
out  Uie  form,  to  the  form  without  the 
duty.  If  both  Lords  and  Commons  should 
conspire  in  a  neglect  of  duty,  other  ways, 
still  more  irregular  than  the  interference 
of  the  Liords  may  now  appear,  will  be  re- 
sorted to :  for  I  conceive  the  nation  will, 
some  way  or  other,  have  its  business  donCi 
or  it  is  a  nation  no  longer. 

It  is  not  only  the  sense  and  feelinff  of 
our  country  that  calb  upon  us ;  the  cS\  of 
our  enemies  is  still  louder.  This  is  the 
second  year  in  which  France  is  waging 
upon  us  the  most  dreadful  of  all  wars,  a 
war  of  ceconomy.  M.  Neckar  has  opened 
his  second  buoget.  In  the  edict  of  No« 
vember  last,  the  king  of  France  declares 
in  the  preamble,  that  he  has  brought  his 
fixed  and  certain  expences  to  an  eouili- 
brium  with  his  receipt.  In  those  nxed 
expences,  he  reckons  an  annual  sinking  of 
debt.  For  ^e  additional  services  of  the 
war,  he  borrows  only  two  millions.  He 
borrows  not  for  perpetuity,  but  for  lives ; 
and  not  a  single  tax  is  levied  on  the  sub* 
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ject  to  fimd  this  loan.  The  whole  is 
fuoded  on  ceconom j,  and  on  improvanent 
of  the  public  revenue. 

This  fair  appearance,  I  allow,  may  have 
somethioe  at  bottom,  which  it  -to  be  de- 
tracted mnn  it.  A  large  unfunded  debt 
is  probably  left.  Be  it  so.  But  what  is 
our  condition  in  respect  of  debts  both 
dinded  and  unfunded  ?  What  millions  shall 
we  not,  must  we  not,  borrow  this  year  i 
What  taxes  are  we  to  lay  for  funding 
these  millions  i  Which  of  our  taxes  already 
granted,  for  these  three  years  past,  are 
not  deficient?  Not  one,  in  my  opinion. 
We  must  tax  for  what  is  to  come*;  we  must 
tax  for  what  is  past ;  or  we  shall  be  at  a 
dead  stand  in  all  the  operations  of  the  war. 

Axe  we  to  conceal  from  ourselves,  that 
the  omnipotence  of  oeconomy  alone  has, 
from  the  rubbish  and  wrecks  and  frag- 
ments of  the  late  war,  already  created  a 
marine  for  France  ?  Are  we  not  informed, 
that  in  the  disposition  and  array  of  the  re- 
sources of  that  country,  there  is  a  reserve 
not  yet  brought  forward,  very  little  short 
of  an  annual  two  millions  and  an  half,  in 
the  war  taxes  i  Against  this  masked  bat- 
tery, whenever  it  shall  be  opened  in  the 
conflict  of  finance  between  the  two  na- 
tions, we  have  not  a  single  work  thrown 
up  to  cover  us.  We  have  nothing  at  aQ 
ot  the  kind  to  oppose  to  it  The  keeping 
this  supply  in  reserve  by  France,  is  the 
work  of  ceconomy,  of  oeconomy  in  a  court 
formerly  the  most  prodigal,  and  in  an  ad- 
ministration of  finance  the  most  disorderly 
and  corrupt.  Absolute  monarchies  have 
been  usually  the  seats  of  dissipation  and 
profusion ;  republics  of  order  and  good 
management.  France  appears  to  be  im- 
proved. On  our  part,  indeed  we  are  not — 
we  are  not  indeed,  what  we  have  been. 
And,  in  our  present  state,  if  we  will  not 
submit  to  be  taught  by  an  enemy,  we  must 
submit  to  be  ruined  by  him. 

On  this  subject  of  oeconomy,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  they  have  not  so 
much  as  dropped  a  single  expression ;  they 
have  not  even  thrown  an  (Clique  hint, 
which  glances  that  way.  A  very  inge- 
nious gentleman  of  great  consideration, 
connected  with  ministry  (Mr.  Eden)  has 
published  a  book,  much  of  which  is  on  the 
subject  of  finance ;  the  fruit  of  the 'throws 
and  labour-pangs  of  ministiy  to  bring 
forth  taxes,  in  order  to  people  the  waste 
they  have  made  in  the  public  stock.    This 

gentleman  has  ransacked  every  thing,  at 
ome  and  abroad,  ancient  and  modem,  to 
find  u^es  for  that  length  of  war^  with  the 
f 


prospect  of  which  he  flatters  his  readea: 
but  though  he  looks  into  every  corner  b 
the  course  of  his  inquisitive  and  lesned 
research,  and  descends  almost  to  dirait 
his  nose  into  the  urine-tubs  of  Vespasian ; 
yet  in  all  this  straining  and  stretching  fot 
revenue,  he  never  has  once  so  much  as 
thought  of  oeconomy.  It  seems  to  him  a 
thing  wholly  out  of  the  question;  though 
the  Dutch  practice,  and  Koman  prinople, 
to  which  he  looks  on  other  occssiodb, 
might  have  taught  him  that  old  and  true 
lesson.  Magnum  vectigal  est  jaarsimom. 

The  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  hn 
been  so  hard  driven,  that  he  has  had  re- 
course even  to  the  impracticable  in  taxa- 
tion. Last  year  he  recommended  the 
scheme  of  a  worthy  member  of  tfai$ 
House,  conceived  on  the  most  Isudahle 
motives,  though,  in  my  opinion,  not  veO 
considered.  The  sdieme  was  for  raisbg 
our  supplies  within  the  year.  Thenohie 
lord  recommended  that  scheme,  declariog 
at  the  same  time  that  he  did  not  knowhov 
to  put  it  in  practice — he,  the  mioister  of 
finance!  It  is  however  singular,  that  b  all 
his  begettings  and  adoptions,  in  all  his 
schemes,  practicable  and  impracticable, 
he  has  never  once  dreamt  of  ceconomj. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  first  prdoo- 
sition  towards  oeconomy,  by  a  noble  doke, 
was  rejected  by  ministers ;  and  but  forooe 
reason  ;  and  that  just  the  roost  whinsictl 
in  the  world :  that  it  would  lower  die 
n>irits  of  the  people.  Very  ingenious,,  in- 
deed !  that  the  oeconomical  conduct  of 
their  affiiirs  would  lower  the  spirits  of  the 
people.  Not  having  any  of  their  lordships* 
delicate  feelings  in  my  plebeian  constita- 
tion,  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  this  sort 
of  irritability  of  their  fibres.  Soch  ner- 
vous sensations  are  always  whimaicsl  and 
distempered.  Iknowthathypocfaondriacal 
people  swoon  at  perfumes,  and  are  re- 
created by  a  stench.  But  I  trust  there  is 
still  enough  of  health  and  sound  stuff  io 
the  habits  of  En^li^men  to  relish  things 
according  to  their  genuiiie  nature;  that 
they  will  not  take  mortal  ofence  st  not 
being  taxed  to  the^uick ;  and  thst  ^ 
will  rather  be  aninfSed  with  fresh  tp^ 
under  their  burthens,  when  they  b^* 
that  not  a  shilling  is  laid  upon  them  be- 
yond the  absolute  necessity  of  the  csie. 

What  the  mbisters,  whose  dutjr  it  i^ 
and  whose  place  furnishes  them  with  the  , 
best  means  of  doing  that  duty,  reto  to  | 
do,  let  us  aUempt  to  do  for  them.   I^"* 
supply  our  defects  of  power  by  our  fidehtT 
and  our  diligence.    It  i^  truO}  tbatwesMH 
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labour  under  great  difficulties  from  the 
weight  of  office ;  and  it  is  a  weiffht  that 
we  must  absolutely  sink  under,  if  we  are 
not  supported  by  the  people  at  large. 
This  House  has  so  mucn  sympathy  with 
the  feelings  of  i(s  constituents,  that  any 
endeavour  after  reformation  which  tends 
to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  court,  will 
be  coldly  received  here,  if  it  be  not  very 
generally  and  very  warmly  called  for  out 
of  doors.  But  to  offer  is  all  that  those 
out  of  power  can  do.  If  the  people  are 
not  true  to  themselves,  I  am  very  sure  it 
is  not  in  us  to  save  them. 

I  cannot  help  observing^  that  the  wbole^ 
of  our  grievances  are  owing  to  the  fisital 
and  overgrown  influence  of  the  crown ; 
and  that  influence  itself  to  our  enormous 
prodigality.  They  move  in  a  circle*;  they 
become  reciprocally  cause  and  effect,  and 
the  aggregate  product  of  both  is  swelled  to 
such  a  degree,  that  not  only  our  power  as 
a  state,  but  every  vital  energy,  every  active 
principle  of  our  liberty  will  be  overlaid  by 
It.  lo  this  cause  I  attribute  that  nearly 
general  indifference  to  all  public  interests, 
whijch  for  some  years  has  astonished  every 
man  of  thought  and  reflection.  Formerly 
the  operation  of  the  influence  of  the  crown 
only  touched  the  higher  orders  of  the 
state.  It  has  now  insinuated  itself  into 
every  creek  and  cranny  in  the  kingdom. 
There  is  scarce  a  family  so  hidden  and 
lost  in  the  obscurest  recesses  of  the  com- 
munity, which  does  not  feel  that  it  has 
something  to  keep  or  to  get,  to  hope  or  to 
fear,  from  the  favour  or  displeasure  of  the 
crown. 

The  worst  of  public  prodigality  is,  that 
what  is  squandered  is  not  simply  lost.    It 
is  the  source  of  much  positive  evil.    Those 
who  are  negligent  stewards  of  the  public 
estate  will  neglect  every  thing  else.    It 
introduces  a  similar  inaccuracy,  a  kindred 
slovenliness,  a  correspondent  want  of  care, 
and  a  want  of  foresight  into  all  the  na- 
tional management*    What  is  worst  of  aU, 
it  soon  surrounds  a  supine  and  inattentive 
minister  with  the  designing,  confident,  ra- 
pacious, and  unprincipled  men  of  all  de- 
scriptions.   They  are  a  sort  of  animals 
sagacious  of  their  proper  prey ;  and  they 
#oon  drive  away  from  their  Kabitation  all 
contrary  natures.    A  prodigal  minister  is 
not  only  not  saving,  but  he  cannot  be 
either  just  or  liberal.    No  revenue  is  large 
enough  to  provide  both  for  the  meritorious 
and  undeserving;   to  provide  for  service 
which  is,  and  for  service  which  is  no^  in- 
curred. 

C  vol;  XX.] 


,  I  know  that  this  influence  is  thought; 
necessary  for  government.  Possibly,  ia 
some  degree,  it  may.  But  I  declare,  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  government,  for  the  sako 
of  restoring  to  it  that  reverence,  which  is 
its  foundation,  that  I  wish  to  restrain  tha 
exorbitance  of  its  influence.  Is  not  every- 
one sensible  how  much  that  influence  is 
raised?  Is  not  every  one  sensible  how 
much  authority  is  sunk  ?  The  reason  is 
perfectly  evident.  Government  ought  to 
nave  force  enough  for  its  functions ;  but , 
it  ought  to  have  no  more.  It  ought  not 
to  have  force  enough  to  support  itself  in 
the  neglect,  or  the  abuse  of  them.  If  it 
has,  they  must  be,  as  they  are,  abused  and 
neglected.  Men  will  throw  themselves  on 
their  power  for  a  justification  of  their 
want  of  order,  vigilance,  foresight,  and  all 
tlie  virtues,  and  all  the  qualificationa  of  a 
statesman.  The  minister  may  exist,  bu| 
the  government  is  gone. 

It  is  thus  that  you  see  tlie  same  men,  ia 
the  same  power,  sitting  undisturbed  before 
you,  though  thirteen  colonies  have  been 
lost.  It  is  tfms  the  marine  of  France  and 
Spain  has  quietly  grown  and  prospered 
under  their  eye,  and  been  fostered  by  tbeir 
neglect.  It  is  thus  that  all  hope  of  aJlianca 
in  Europe  is  abandoned.  It  is  thus  that 
three  ot  our  West-India  islands  have  been 
torn  from  us  in  a  summer.  It  is  thus  tlie 
most  important  of  all,  Jamaica,  has  been 
neglected,  and  all  enquiiy  into  that  negi- 
lect,  in  this  House,  stifled.  It  is  thuf 
Ireland  has  been  brought  into  such  a  state 
of  distraction,  that  no  one  dares  even  to 
discuss  it;  that  the  Bill  relating  to  it^ 
though  inaking  great  and  perplexing 
changes,  is  such,  that  no  one  knows 
what  to  say,  or  what  not  to  say  upon 
it.  Our  parliamentary  capacity  is  ex- 
tinguished by  the  difficult  of'^  our  si- 
tuation. The  Bill  has  been  mumbled 
over  with  rapidity;  and  it  passes  in  the 
silence  of  death.  Had  ffovemment  any 
degree  of  strength,  could  Uiis  possibly  have 
happened  ?  Could  the  most  ancient  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  with  relation  to  the 
most  essential  object,  the  militia,  have 
been  annihilated  with  so  much.scom  as  it 
has  been,  even  at  our  doors?  Could  hi^ 
Majesty  have  been  degraded  from  the 
confidence  of  his  people  of  Ireland  in  a 
manner  so  signal,  and  so  disgraceful^  that 
they  who  have  trusted  his  predecessors  in 
many  particulars  for  ever,  and  in  all,  for 
two  years,  should  have  contracted  their 
confidence  in  him  to  a  poor  stinted  tenure 
of  six  months  ?    Could  the  government  a£ 
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tbis  country  bave  been  tbus  cast  to  tbe 
troondy  and  thus  dasbed  to  pieces  in  its 
fidl,  if  the  influence  of  a  court  was  its  na- 
tural and  proper  poise ;  if  corruption  was 
its  soundness;  and  self-interest  bad  the 
▼irtue  to  keep  it  erect  and  firm  upon  its 
base? 

I  win  not  fatigue  your  patience,  I  will 
not  oppress  your  humiliation  with  further 
distances  of  the  debility  and  contempt  of 
TOur  government.  The  inference  I  draw 
n'om  the  whole  is  this,  that  the  preseot 
weakness  of  government  \%  a  disease  of 
fepletion.  "nie  vigour  o^  tbe  limbs  is 
ffone,  because  the  stomach  has  been  over- 
fed. I  have  been  clear  on  tbe  nature  of 
this  disease,  and  on  the  specific  remedy, 
lor  a  long  time.  I  however  kept  back  my 
thoughts,  partly  for  reasons  of  personal 
want  of  importance,  partly  from  my  ojim 
dispdsition.  I  am  not  naturally  an  oeco- 
Bomist*  I  am,  besides,  cautious  of  expe- 
riment even  to  timidi^,  and  I  have  been 
veproached  for  it.  But  times  alter  natures. 
Besides,  I  never,  till  ktely,  saw  a  temper 
in  the  least  favourable  to  reformation. 
There  is  now  a  dawning  of  hope.  I  trost- 
ied  that  a  ministry  might  be  formed,  who 
would  cdrry  some  such  plan  into  efect 
with  all  the  powers  of  government ;  and 
mudi  is  lost  in  not  possessing  those  powers 
for  this  purpose.  But  the  present  fii- 
Vourable  moment  is  not  to  be  negle9ted ; 
even  under  this  disadvantage,  great  as  ft 
is^  and  as  I  feel  it  to  be. 

I  have  a  plan  that  I  think  will  serve  for 
It  basis  (it  is  no  more)  for  public  oeconomy 
and  reduction  of  in^ence.  I  have  com- 
municated it  to  a  very  few  friends,  whose 
ai)probation  I  am  strengthened  by ;  and  I 
win  communicate  it  to  more,  who  will 
make  it  worthy  of  being  brought  into  par- 
liament. When  it  is  thus  matured,  I  mean 
to  propose  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  as  soon  after  die  Christmas  recess 
as  possible.  It  wiU  not  be  advisable  at 
this  time  to  open  idl  the  particulars.  ^Pro- 
jectors see  no  difficulties ;  and  critics  see 
nothing  else.  When  any  new  ()ropo8ttion8 
are  maide,  unattended  ny  their  -explana- 
tions, their  qualifications,  and  afuU  stating 
cf  their  grounds,  they  are  very  liable  to  be 
decried ;  especially  where  men's  interests 
are  concerned  in  decrying  them.  But  1 
win  venture  to  state  the  end  and  obiect  I 
aim  at,  though  not  the  means ;  I  win  state 
too,  the  limits  I  fix  to  xnyself  in  what  I 
shall  propose  to  the  House. 

I  mean  a  regulation,  substantial  as  far 
M  it  goes*    It  will  give  to  the  pubUc  ser- 


vice, 200,000/.  a  year.  It  wiU  cut  «ff  s 
quantity  of  influence  equal  to  tbe  placet 
of  fifty  m'embers  of  parliament.  1  rely 
more-  en  a  plan  for  removing  the  means  of 
corruption  than  upon  any  devices  whidi 
may  be  used  to  prevent  its  operation,  where 
these  means  are  suffered  to  exist.  Take 
away  the  means  of  influence,  aod^you  ren* 
der  disqualifications  unnecessary.  Leave 
tliem,  and  no  disqualifications  can  ever 
wholly  prevent  their  operation  on  pai^ 
liament. 

My  plan  stands  in  the  way  of  no  other 
reformation :  but  on' the  contrary,  it  tenda 
exceedingly  to  forward  an  rational  au 
tempts  towardi  that  great  end.  It  cer- 
tainly cannot  make  a  careless  minister  an 
economist.  But  the  best  minister  wifi 
find  the  use  of  it ;  and  it  win  be  no  small 
check  on  the  worst.  For  its  main  pur- 
pose is  to  correct  the  present  prodigal 
constitution  of  the  civil  executive  f^^^ti-- 
ment  of  this  kingdom ;  and  unless  this  be 
done,  I  am  satis&d  no  minister  whatever 
can  poss&ly  introduce  the  least  ceconomy 
into  the  administration  of  it. 

As  to  my  limits  ;  the  first  is  found  in 
the  rules  of  justice.  And  therefore,  I  do 
not  propose  to  touch  what  any  private 
man  holds  by  a  legal  tenure.  Toe  second 
is  in  the  rules  of  equity*  and  nsercy. 
Where  offices  may  be  suppressed,  which 
fortn  the  whole  maintenance  of  innocent 
people,  it  is  hard  (and  hardship  is  a  kind 
of  injustice)  that  they  who  were  decoyed 
into  particular,  situations  of  life,  by  our 
fault,  should  be  made  the  sacrifice  of  our 
penitence.  I  do  not  mean  to  starve  sucli 
people,  because  we  have  been  prodigal  in 
our  establishments.  The  removals  w3i 
fall  almost  wholly  on  those  who  hold  of- 
fices by  a  tenure,  in  which  they  are  liable 
to  be»  and  frequently  are,  removed  for  ac- 
commodating the  arrangements  of  admi- 
nistration ;  and  surely  the  accommbdatioQ 
oP  the  public,  in  a  great  case  like  this,  is 
full  as  material  a  cause  for  their  remondy 
as  the  convenience  of  any  administratioa, 
or  the  displeasure  of  any  minister.  The 
third  sort  of  limits  arc  to  be  found  hi  the 
service  of  the  state.  No  one  eropldyment 
really  and  substantiany  useful  to  the  public, 
and  which  may  not  very  weU  be  otherwise 
supplied,  is  to  be  retrenched ;  or  to  be  dl* 
mmished  in  its  lawful  and  accustomed 
emoluments.  To  cut  off  such  service,  or 
such  reward,  is  what,  I  conceive,  neither 
politic,  nor  rational  in  any  sense.  The 
fourth  t^  my  limits,  is,  that  the  fund  fi>r 
the  reward  of  service,  or  meiit»  is  to  ba 
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left  of  sufficient  solidily  for  its  probable 
purposes.  The  fifth,  that  the  crovm  shall 
be  left  an  ample  and  liberal  provision  for 
personal  satistaction;  and  for  as  much  of 
magnificence,  as  is  suitable  with  the  bur- 
tbened  state  of  this  countiy;  perhaps, 
some  may  think  what  I  shall  propose  to 
leave,  to  be  more  than  is  decent. 

I  propose  the  idea  with  the  properties, 
and  with  the  qualifications  I  have  now  ex- 
pressed. However  presumptuous  my  at- 
tempt may  appear,  it  is  made  with  an 
humble  and  honest  intention,  and  i  ^ill 
spare  no  pains  to  digest  and  ripen  it.  I 
trust  it  will  give  confidence  to  the  people, 
Aod  strength  to  government ;  that  it  will 
make  our  state  of  war  vigorous ;  and  our 
«tate  of  peace  and  repose  really  refreshing 
and  recruiting. 

Lord  Jehn  Cavendish,  My  hon.  firiend 
made  me  acquainted  with  his  intended 
proposal  before  he  gave  notice  of  it  in  the 
House.  1  assured  him,  I  much  approved 
of  it,  and  wished  it  all  possible  success, 
but  diat  I  doubted  whether  parliament  had 
virtue  enough  at  this  time  to  bring  so  right 
a  measure  to  perfection.  I  likewise  told 
him,  I  was  convinced  that  some  plan  of 
this  kind  was  expected^om  us.  The  pres- 
aure  of  new  taxes,  and  the  decline  of  trftde 
and  of  rents^  have  turned  the  thoughts  of 
many  persons  towards  this  object;  as  a 
proof  of  what  I  say,  I  have  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman^  of  fortune  and  character,  to 
whom  I  am  not  personally  known.  His 
letter  says,  that  from  the  present  distresses 
and  expected  new  burthens,  many  gentle- 
men are  of  opinion^  that  it  becomes  them 
to  make  some  application  to  parliament ; 
that  what  has  more  particularly  occurred 
to  them  is,  to  address  parliament  to  en- 
quire into  the  public  revenues,  to  retrench 
useless  offices,  and  to  give  only  proper 
salaries  to  those  which  are  necessary.  It 
ma^  perhaps  be  supposed,  that  this  idea, 
which  corresponds  so  exactly  with  those 
of  my  hoD.  firiend,  was  transmitted  into 
the  country  by  him  or  some  person  ac- 
quamted  with  hb  plan.  To  contradict 
any  belief  of  that  sort,  I  can  assure  the 
House,  that  the  letter  is  dated  the  29th  of 
Noven^r;  that  is  to  say,  bdbre  eiUier  I 
or  ainr  body  else  was  acquainted  with  my 
hon.  iriend^s  intention ;  so  that  this  con- 
curreDce  does  not  arise  from  any  previous 
concert,  but  it  happens,  because  the  na- 
tional distresses  suggest  the  same  senti« 
molts  to  every  man's  mind,  and  point  out 
the  same  remedy. 

Vi*Dmf9t9r.  In  my  oanacieaoe  I  am 


persuaded,  that  the  influence  of  the  crowa 
IS  the  true  cause  o£  the  mischievous  originj^ 
the  destructive  progress,  the  absurd  con« 
duct,  and  the  obstinate  prosecution,  with« 
.out  view  or  hope,  of  this  accursed  Ame« 
rican  war ;  which  is  now  universally  fel!^ 
and  generally  acknowledged,  as  itself  the 
cause  of  ail  the  other  misfortunes  of 
Great  Britain,  and  priucipally  of  the  pre-* 
sent  naval  greatness  of  the  House  of 
Boivboo.  1  am  as  heartily  convinced^ 
that  the  King's  interest  is  as  much  affected 
by  it  as  that  of  the  subject.  If  it  con* 
tinues,  and  goes  on  as  it  has  done,  I  vow 
to  Gpd,  1  do  not  think  his  Majesty  will  sit 
securely  on  his  throne.  I  am  bound  to 
remove  this  evil,  as  1  cordially  love  my 
sovereign.  1  think  myself  bound  to  it  by 
my  faith,  by  my  allegiance,  by  the  sacred 
oath  I  have  taken  to  his  Majesty.  By 
that  sacred  bond  and  indispensible  obliga- 
tion^ I  am  compelled  to  do  every  thing  I 
can  to  secure  the  stability  of  his  throne* 
This  influence  shakes  it ;  it  may  subvert 
It ;  and  nothing  can  be  undertaken  more 
wortliy  of  a  good  subject,  than  to  remove," 
in  time,  this  means  of  mischief  and  danger 
to  the  King.  I  therefore  thank  my  hon« 
friend  for  his  intentions.  They  are  worthy 
of  his  public  spirit ;  they,  would  do  honour 
to  any  man ;  and  the  business  cannot  be 
in  more  proper  hands.  I  know  his  in- 
dustry ;  and  the  rank  he  holds,  as  repre« 
sentative  of  the  second  city  of  the  king« 
dom,  makes  him  a  most  proper  person  to 
introduce  his  design  with  authority. 

Mr.  Fox  said :  I  cannot  prevail  on  my- 
self to  be  entirely  silent  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion as  this.  I  shall,  however^  trouble 
vou  with  but  a  few  words.  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  plan  of  my  hon.  friend ; 
add,  Jn  general,  it  has  my  hearty  appro- 
bation. I  tlMink  him  for  the  pains  he  has 
taken  for  the  public  service ;  1  thank  him 
as  much  for  his  endeavours  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  this  House.  I  am  just  come 
from  another  place,  where  the  first  men  in 
the  kingdom,  the  first  in  abilities,  the  first 
in  estimation,  are  now  libellmg  this  House. 
Every  instance  they  give  (and  they  give 
many  and  strong  instances)  of  uncorrected 
abuse,  with  regard  to  public  money,  is  a 
libel  on  this  House.  Every  argument 
they  use  for  the  reduction  of  prodigal  ex- 
pence,  (and  their  ^guments  are  various 
and  unanswerable,)  is  a  libel  on  this  House. 
Every  thing  they  state  on  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  corrupt  influence  (and  it  never 
was  half  so  flouriihbg)  is  a  libel  on  thii 
House. 
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But  this  House  will  be  brought,  by 
proper  means,  to  wipe  off  all  these  impu* 
tations.  The  people  for  a  long  time  have 
been  slow  and  torpid.  The  noble  lord  on 
<he  floor  doubts  whether  they  have  Tnrtue 
enough  to  go  through  with  the  plan  of  re- 
formation,  which  ro^  hon.  friend  has  to 
propose.  But  the  virtue  of  necessity  will 
animate  them  at  last ;  and  through  them 
will  it  aninoate  and  correct  this  House. 
The  virtue  of  necessity  (sure  in  its  prin- 
ciple, and  irresistible  in  its  operation)  is 
an  ef&ctual  reformer.  It  awakens  late; 
but  it  calls  up  many  other  virtues  to  its 
aid ;  and  their  joint  exertion  will  infalli- 
bly bear  down  the  greatest  force,  and  dis- 
sipate the  strongest  combination  that  cor- 
rupt men  have  ever  formed,  or  can  ever 
form  against  them. 

There  is  amongst  us  but  one  mind  upon 
the  subject.  I  hope  and  trust,  that  no 
man  or  description  of  men,  none  who  look 
to  the  public,  none  who  wish  the  public 
ever  to  look  up  to  them,  will  be  so  lost  to 
all  sense  of  their  own  reputation,  and  to 
all  discernment  of  their  true  interest,  as  at 
any  time,  upon  any  terms,  or  upon  any 
pretences,  to  accept  of  the  management 
of  the  state,  without  securing  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plan  of  my  hon.  friend,  or  of 
one  similar  to  it.  If  they  should  do  other- 
wise, let  them  come  into  office  with  what 
intentions  they  may,  they  will  sink  in  cha- 
racter faster  than  they  can  rise  in  power. 
That  very  influence,  which  they  are  pre- 
vailed upon  to  cherish  as  their  means  of 
strength,  will  become  the  source  of  their 
weakness.  They  will  find,  that  the  in- 
fluence  is  not  at  their  disposal.  They  will 
find  every  good  design  whidi  they  may 
form,  traversed  and  ^ustrated.  This  in- 
fluence wiU  even  appear  in  avowed  oppo- 
sition to  ^em.  It  will  be  first  employed 
to  embarrass,  and  at  length  to  destroy 
themw  Whoever  wishes  for  ability  to 
serve  their  country,  must  get  rid  of  that 
kind  of  instrument. 

My  hon.  friend  who  spoke  last  says 
well,  that  his  duty  and  allegiance  to  the 
King  are  strong  motives  with  him,  for 
wbhing  success  to  this  proposition.  Cer- 
tainly they  must  be  so  to  every  good  sub* 
ject.  Can  the  King  possibly  enjoy  the  af- 
fection and  confidence  of  his  people, 
when  his  interest  is  wholly  dissociated 
from  theirs,  and  put  upon  a  bottom  per- 
fectly separate?  It  is  but  one  and  the 
same  principle  which  cements  friendship 
between  man  and  man  in  society,  and 
which  promotes  affection  between  king 


and  subject :  namely,  that  they  share  bat 
one  fortune;  that  they  flourisb  by  the 
same  prosperity ;  and  are  equal  suieren 
under  the  same  distress ;  that  the  calamitj 
of  the  people  is  the  depression  of  the 
prince.  On  any  other  terms,  there  cm 
be  DO  sympathy  between  men  in  any  rda- 
tioD  of  ~li4.  Can  any  thing  be  more  ao- 
seemlv,  more  fit  to  separate  his  Majesty 
from  his  people,  and  to  alienate  hb  people 
from  him,  than  to  find,  that  when  the 
landed  estates  are  sunk  one  fifth  in  value, 
when  their  rents  remain  unpaid  ;  when  ma- 
nufactures languish  and  trade  expires ;  aod 
in  that  condition,  burthen  upon  burthen  is 
piled  upon  the  fainting  people ;  wlien  men 
of  all  ranks  are  obliged  to  retrench  the 
most  innocent  luxuries,  and  even  such  as 
'  were  rather  grown  by  habit  into  a  kind  of 
decent  convenience,  and  to  draw  them- 
selves up  into  the  limits  of  an  austere  and 
pinching  oeconomy,  that  just  the  beginoii^ 
of  that  time  should  be  chosen,  that  a  pe- 
riod of  such  general  distress  should  be 
snatched  at  as  the  lucky  moment  for  com- 
plimenting the  crown  with  an  additioD  of 
no  less  than  100,00(V.  a  year.  That  tfae 
King  should  rise  in  splendour  upon  the 
yexy  ruins  of  the  country,  and  amidst  its 
desolations  should  flourish  with  mcreaied 
opulence  amidst  the  cries  of  his  afflicted 
subjects.  It  is  something  monstroos, 
something  unnatural :  an  outrage  to  the 
sense ;  an  insult  on  the  sufieriogs  of  the 
nation. 

I  hope,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the 
public,  for  the  sake  of  all  public  men,  for 
the  sake  of  the  crown,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  King,  that  my  hon.  friend  will  add  per- 
severance  to  the  diligence  he  has  already 
employed  in  his  plan  for  lessening  the  pok^ 
lie  expences,  ana  reducing  the  ruinous  in- 
fluence of  the  crown ;  and  that  no  tune 
af^er  the  holidays  will  be  lost  in  producins 
it.  He  has  my  hearty  approbatran,  and 
will  have  my  warmest  support. 

Mr.  Gilbert  expressed  the  warmest  ap- 
probation of  Mr.  Burke's  propositions, 
and  said,  that  if  he  had  not  got  the  start  of 
him,  he  proposed  to  do  something  of  the 
same  kind  himself. 

Colonel  Barri  expressed  his  indignation 
at  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  the 
minister  had  received  a  proposition  of  such 
importance,  and  to  which  all  the  rest  of 
the  House  had  paid  uncommon  attentioo. 
lie  expressed  the  strongest  satisfaction 
that  a  business  of  that  magnitude  and  eoo* 
sequence  should  be  in  such  hands.  Not 
having  asyetrec^veda  comniunioatioDof 
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lie  particulars  of  the  plan,  be  could  not 
xpreas  approbation  or  disapprobation  of 
lose  particulars ;  but,  in  general,  he  was 
ejoiced  te  hear  of  a  plan  of  pubUe  <eco- 
oiB  J ;  and  ^e  hoped  such  a  plan  would 
e  large  and  comprehensive;  so  as  not 
nly  to  insiu^  a  just  oeconomy  in  the  ex- 
enditure  of  public  money,  but  that  it 
'ould  effectually  provide  a  reniedy  for  the 
buses  that  exist,  and  were  on  all  hands 
llowed  to  exist,  in  the  present  mode  of 
ccounting  for  the  receipt  and  disburse* 
lents  of  public  money,  y^ 

1780. 

Complaint  against  the  Duke  of  Bolton 
br  concerning  Himself  in  the  Southampton 
tllection.']  January  t^.  Mr.  Lovel  Stan' 
ope  said,  the  House  had,  previous  to  the 
olidays,  been  moved  on  the  subject  of  a 
ontempt  incurred  by  the  duke  of  Chan- 
ioSy  who  had  been  complained  of  as  hav- 
^^  interfered  in  the.  election  for  member 
or  Hampshire,  by  sending  a  letter  at- 
emptiDg  to  influence  the  vote  of  an 
lector.  The  interference  of  peers  of 
larliament  in  elections  was  a  matter 
lighly  censurable,  and  directly  in  viola* 
ion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Jommons  of  England;  he  was  sorry  there- 
ore  to  say^  that  upon  enquiry  he  had 
bund  that  the  duke  of  Chandos  was  not 
he  only  peer  against  whom  there  was 
;round  of  suspicion  of  having  interfered  in 
he  election  for  Hampshire ;  he  had  in 
lis  hand  many  letters  written  by  different 
►eers ;  for  the  present,  however,  he  would 
>roduce  but  one  of  them,  and  that  he 
hould  move  might  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Privileges.  If  his  motion 
ras  acceded  to,  which  he  presumed  it 
^ould  be,  as  it  was  exactly  similar  in  its 
oundation  to  that  which  had  been  agreed 
0  relative  to  the  duke  of  Chandos,  he 
leant  to  follow  it  with  another  motion, 
fiat  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee 
0  report  upon  this  letter  at  the  same  time 
bat  they  reported  on  the  letter  of  the 
uke  of  Chandos.  Mr.  Stanhope  then 
9ok  out  of  a  bundle  of  manuscripts  a  letter 
rom  the  duke  of  Bolton  to  an  elector  of 
laropshire,  and  read  the  contents,  the  sum 
f  which  was  an  earnest  request  made  by 
is  grace,  that  the  person  addressed 
rould  not  only  vote  himself  for  Mr.  Jer- 
oise,  but  use  his  interest  to  procure  him 
s  many  votes  as  possible. 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried  item. 
9I1.  He  then  proposed  his  other  mo- 
on, upon  whigh 


Mr.  WfXkes  said,  he  was  far  from  being 
sensible  that  the  modon  then  before  the 
House  was  proper  to  be  put  at  all,  much 
less  did  ic  strike  him  that  it  ought  to  be 
agreed  to.  The  complaint  of  a  breach  of 
privilege  against  the  auke  of  Chandos  was 
not  similar  to  the  present  complaint ;  it 
was  exceedingly  distinct  and  different; 
he  had  moved  a^nst  the  duke  of  Chan- 
dos, for  having  interfered  in  the  election 
for  Hampshire,  not  merely  as  a  peer  of 
parliament,  but  as  a  peer  of  parliament  and 
as  lord  lieutenant  ot  the  county ;  for  hav- 
ing used  the  influence  and  powers  of  the 
crown,  in  violation  of  the  freedom  of 
election,  and  in  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Commons  of  England  ;  a  matter  infi- 
nitely more  alarming  than  the  interference 
of  a  private  peer  of  parliament.  His 
complaint  had  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges  some  time  since,  and 
he  saw  no  reason  why  another  cause  of 
complaint,  relative  to  the  same  election, 
lately  discovered,  should  stop  the  progress 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee,  or 
delay  their  report  upon  what  was  already 
before  them.  The  two  complaints  were 
perfectly  clear  of  each  other,  and,  as  far 
as  his  experience  in  parliamentary  busi- 
ness enabled  him  to  judge,  he  conceived 
it  to  be  the  regular  method  of  procedure 
to  decide  upon  one  matter  before  another 
was  taken  into  consideration ;  indeed,  if 
that  rule  did  not  hold  in  the  present  case, 
it  was  impossible  to  say  when  the  Com- 
mittee might  be  expected  to  make  thefr 
report  on  the  complaint  against  the  duke 
of  Chandos,  because  a  variety  of  other 
complaints  might  be  made  from  time  to 
time.  • 

Mr.  Stanhope  was  not  inclined  to  alter 
his  opinion,  in  consequence  of  what  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  but  would  still 
stand  by  his  motion.  In  answer  to  the 
argument  of  the  delay,  which  agreeing  to 
his  motion  would  occasion,  it  was  altoge- 
ther ill-founded;  the  whole  trouble  of 
establishing  the  necessary  proof  relative 
to  the  complaint  which  the  House  had 
just  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Privileges 
laid  solely  in  producing  evidence  of  the 
letter  which  he  had  reaS,  being  the  hand- 
writing of  the  duke  of  Bolton ;  a  matter 
which  he  was  prepared  for,  and  which 
would  not  cost  the  committee  two  minutes 
time. 

Mr.  Dunning  said,  that  from  what  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  urged  he  could  not 
collect  any  thing  amounting  to  a  plausible 
reason^  why  the  Committee  should  delay 
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their  report  un<m  the  complaint  already 
before  them,  till  tliey  bad  investigated  that 
which  had  been  now  referred  to  them. 
The  t#o  comphiints  were  certainly  distinct. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  said^  that  all  the 
proof  necessary  he  could  produce  in  two 
minutes.  Possibly  all  the  proof  that  ap- 
peared necessary  to  the  hon.  gentleman  at 
present  might  be  produced  in  two  nunutes, 
but  how  could  he  foresee  what  might  or 
might  not  appear  to  the  committee  to.be 
proper  ^idence  to  be  laid  before  them  ? 
He  hoped  therefore  that  a  motion  objected 
to  upon  such  strong  grounds,  and  which 
was  in  itself  so  contrary  to  parliamentary 
form,  would  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Stanhope  still  expressing  an  unwil- 
lingness to  withdraw  his  motion, 

§ir  George  Yonge  said  he  was  astonished 
to  see  the  hon.  gentleman  persist  in  a  mat- 
ter 80  clearly  irregular.  He  contended, 
that  if  the  present  motion  was  carried,  it 
would  amount  to  a  prohibition  on  the 
committee  respecting  ttiecomplaint  against 
the  duke  of  Chandos,  for  that  in  fact  it 
would  be  telling  the  committee  they  must 
not  proceed  to  report  on  that  complaint 
though  it  was  before  them  first,  till  they 
had  investigated  another  complaint  newly 
referred  to  them* 

Mr.  Stanhope  at  length  gave  up  the 
poinL 

Dthaie  in  the  Commons  on  the  Irish 
Trade  Bill.']  Lord  North  brought  up  a 
Bill  "  to  allow  the  trade  between  Ireland 
and  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in 
America  and  Uie  West  Indies,  and  the 
British  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
to  be  dhrried  on  in  like  manner  as  it  now 
is  carried  on  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  said  colonies  and  settlemeivts,''  and 
moved  that  it  be  read  a  first  time. 

Lord  George  Gordon  insisted  on  the 
Boble  lord's  fvst  giving  the  House  a  clear 
account  of  the  reception  of  the  propositions 
which  his  lordship  had  made  respecting 
Ireland,  and  of  the  two  acts  already  passed 
in  favour  of  that  country,  by  the  parlifi- 
fnent  and  people  of  Ireland,  declaring  that 
it  was  now  time  for  the  House  to  act  like 
men,  and  to  give  a  decisive  oninion  re- 
acting Ireland,  a  matter  in  wnich  they 
must  necessarily  be  directed  by  a  just 
report  of  the  reelings  of  the  Irish  upon 
what  had  already  been  done  for  them  by 
the  British  legislature,  and  upon  the  pro- 
position, as  a  fulfilment  of  which,  the  pre- 
sent bill  was  brought  in. 

The  Speaker  told  lorcT  George,  that  the 
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motion  before  the  House  was,  ^  That  Iht 
bill  be  now  read  a  first  time.''  Thattb0«- 
fore  all  his  lordship  had  said  was  irregalar, 
and  had  nq  reference  to  the  motion.  If 
the  noble  lord  meant  to  oppose  the  first 
rteding,  that  was  the  time  to  naake  his 
obieetions;  but  the  questions  be  had  asked, 
did  not  go  to  that  point. 

Lord  George  Gordon  said;  he  wished  ta 
save  time,  that  therefore  he  insi^ed  upoa 
hearing  from  the  noble  lord,  in  what  man- 
ner his  propositions  and  his  bills  had  beca 
received  in  Ireland ;  that  if  the  noble  Used 
refused  to  state  to  the  House  the  real  trnik 
relative  to  their  reception,  he  was  in  pos- 
session  of  the  whole  matter,  and  he  would 
lay  it  before  them,  and  then  he  thwM 
expect  ministers  to  reply,  if  they  could; 
which  he  believed  they  could  not»  as  he 
had  the  best  information,  and  would,  ta 
a  good  argument  of  an  hour's  length,  every 
part  of  which  would  be  found  to  be  onm- 
swerable,  prove  that  Ireland  was  not  con- 
tented:  that  notwithstanding  what  loni 
Imham,  whom  |ie  then  saw,  or  lord  Bella- 
mont  had  said  in  the  House  of  Feen  m 
Dublin,  and  notwithstanding  the  Totce  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Irish  parliament,  tbe 
armed  associations  wouLi  nave  more,  aad 
that  th^y  did  not  expect  it  as  a  matter  tf 
favour,  but  demanded  it  as  a  matter  of 
ri^L 

Lord  Beanchamp  said,  if  the  noble  krd 
seriously  wished  to  know  the  sentimeoti 
of  Ireland  respecting  the  billa  abeady 
passed,  the  best  way  would  be  f<Mr  him  t9 
move  for  the  addresses  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Irish  parliament. 

Mr.  James  Luttrell,  before  he  gave  hii 
consent  to  the  first  readini^  of  the  Bfll,  in- 
sisted upon  knowing  on  what  day  the  noUe 
lord  meant  to  move  that  it  be  read  a  se- 
cond time.  The  subject  was  certainlj 
highly  important,  and  the  Bill  ought  to 
pass  Its  several  stages  deliberatdy  and  m 
a  full  House. 

Lord  North  said,  he  did  not  conceive  it 
was  parliamentary  for  gentlemen  to  csD 
upon  him  to  know,  on  what  day  he  meant 
to  move  for  the  second  reading  of  a  bSl, 
which  had  not  been  read  a  first  time :  and 
tp  declare,  that  they  would  oppose  the  first 
reading,  uMiless  he£rst  answered  that  ^no- 
tion. Every  gentleman  would  hare  it  in 
his  power  to  object  to  the  day  moved  for 
the  second  reading,  when  that  motion 
should  be  made;  he  was  not,  however, 
under  the  least  difficulty,  with  reeard  to 
answering  the  honouraUe  geatieman*! 
questioui  though  he  could  not  attogeiber 
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pprof  e  of  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been 
ut.  The  present  Bill  certainly  was  not  so 
rrcumstanced,  in  point  of  necessity,  for 
ispatch,  as  the  two  Bills  had  been  which 
ad  passed  before  the  holidays ;  he  hoped 
evertheless  that  it  would  not  be  unne- 
essarily  delayed,  and  therefore  if  the  pre- 
3nt  motion  was  carried,  his  intention  was, 
)  move  that  it  be  read  a  second  time  on 
liursday. 

Sir  Thomas  Egerton  said,  it  might  be 
smembered,  that  in  former  sessions,  when 
uestions  of  commerce  respecting  Ireland 
ad  been  in  agitation,  the  several  manu- 
icturing^  towns  of  this  kingdom  had  ap- 
lied  to  parliament,  and  urged  their  situa- 
ton,  as  an  objection  to  the  matters  then 
nder  discussion,  pleading  that  in  reliance 
n  the  good  faith  of  parliament  they  had 
ut  themselves  into  that  situation;  and 
berefore  it  would  be  unjust  to  grant  to 
reland  what  must  materially  affect  their 
iterest  The  case  now,  he  observed,  was 
nuch  altered ;  it  was  no  longer  a  question 
f  commerce,  but  a  question  of  great  na- 
ional  importance ;  for  which  reason  the 
everal  places  in  the  kingdom  likely  to  be 
iffected  bv  what  had  already  been  done, 
;nd  bv  what  remained  to  be  done  for  Ire- 
and,  had  thought  it  more  decent  and  du- 
iful  to  remain  silent,  and  to  trust  alto* 
(ether  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  par- 
lament*  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  a  bad 
ise  would  not  bej[nade  of  their  forbearance, 
nd  that  all  condderation  of  their  interest 
Fould  not  be  abandoned,  but  that  the  pre- 
ent  Bill  would  be  deliberately  discussed. 

Lord  George  Gordon  read  a  resolution 
>f  the  Newry  Assodation,  respecting  the 
ondttct  of  the  British  parliament,  by 
rhich  it  appeared  that  they  were  not 
ei  fully  satisfied.  In  the  course  of  bis 
peech,  which  was  long  and  diffuse,  his 
>rdship  talked  of  a  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
nd  repeatedly  called  on  lord  Imham  to 
peak  to  what  had  passed  in  the  House 
f  Peers  in  Dublin. 

LfOrd  Imham  could  not  refrain  from 
aying  a  word  or  two  in  reply.  When  the 
ropositions  were  received  m  Irdand,  he 
aid  that  thev  gave,  both  to  the  parliament 
nd  the  people,  very  great  satisfaction ;  that 
[ley  were  perfectly  pleased  with  the  two 
Lets  ahready  passed,  as  far  as  they  went, 
nd  that  the  parliament  breathed  a  spirit 
f  loyalty  to  the  King,  of  gratitude  to 
i^ngland,  and  of  esteem  for  the  British  le- 
islature.  He  declared  upon  his  honour 
liat  they  were  unanimous  in  expressing 
•oth  the  one  and  the  other,  and  that  what 


the  Doble  lord  had  said  relative  to  a  rebel- 
lion in  Ireland,  had  surprised  him  exceed* 
ingly,  because  when  he  was  there,  and  he 
had  not  ions  left  that  kingdom,  there  was 
not  the  smallest  appearance  of  discontent ; 
on  the  contrary,  all  was  cordialiiy  and 
friendship  towards  England. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  first  time.  Lord 
North  then  moved  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time  on  the  27th. 

Mr.  James  LuUreU  objected,  and  par- 
ticularly rested  on  the  necessity  of  the 
noble  lord's  ascertaining  the  condition  of 
the  trade  he  meant  to  give  to  Ireland ;  ob- 
serving, that  it  was  highly  necessary  to  be 
defined,  because  the  n^le  lord  had  labour- 
ed a  great  deal  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
in  opening  the  propositions  to  the  com- 
mittee, previous  to  the  recess,  to  prove, 
that  though  he  meant  to  give  Ireland  a 
right  to  import  sugars,  that  they  could  not 
possibly  derive  any  benefit  from  that  right 
of  importation;  but  would  get  them 
cheaper  by  taking  them  from  En^and,  than 
immediately  from  the  West  Indies.  Mr. 
Luttrell  professed  himself  zealous  for  giv- 
ing Ireland  what  she  desired— a  free  trade  ; 
and  declared,  that  if  this  country  ordered 
the  imposition  of  taxes  upon  the  imports 
of  Ireland,  Ireland  was  not  free.  He  said 
the  question  respecting  Ireland  was  be- 
come principally  a  question  of  state  ^  it 
was  necessary  however  to  de£ne  what 
part  of  it  was  t^mmercial  and  what  poli- 
tical ;  he  wished  therefore  for  more  time, 
or  that  tlie  noble  lord  would  then  describe 
in  its  full  extent  the  condition  on  which 
the  favour  was  to  be  granted,  remarking 
that  the  two  acts  already  passed  had  not 
stood  in  need  of  the  same  sort  of  previous 
explanation,  because  they  were  clearly 
cmconditional  in  every  respect. 

Lord  North  said,  that  it  was  true  the 
former  acts  had  no  condition  annexed 
to  them,  because  from  their  tendency  none 
was  necessary:  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  the  condition  of  it  grew  out  of 
its  principle  ;•  it  had  been  brought  into 
the  House  in  consequence  of  a  resolution 
of  the  commiitee,  stating  it  to  be  ex- 
pedient to  ^nt  Ireland  a  right  to  import 
from  Amenca  and  the  West  Indies,  upon 
cqpdition  of  carrying  on  that  trade  on  the 
same  terms  as  those  upon  which  England 
enjoyed  it.  The  gentlemen  employed  to 
draw  up  the  Bill,  had  doubtless  complied 
with  this  resolution,  which  in  course  be- 
came the  principle  of  the  Bill.  With  re- 
gard to  what  the'  hon.  gentleman  had  said 
of  his  having  declared)  that  although  the 
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Bill  wouldgite  IreUnd  a ifight  to  import 
from  the  West-Indies,  she  could  not  pro- 
fit by  that  trade,  he  had  neither  made 
such  a  declaration,  nor  meant  to  convey 
any  such  idea* 

Lord  Nugent  begged  that  the  House 
would  suffer  the  Bill  to  be  read  a  second 
time  on  Thursday,  obsenring  tliat  there 
would  be  ample  opportunity  for  amending 
it  in  other  stages.  His  lordship  confirm- 
ed all  that  had  been  said  about  the  happy 
temper  of  Ireland,  and  the  welcome 
manner  in  which  they  had  received  the 
propositions,  asserting,  that  although  there 
might  be  some  few  people  in  that  country 
as  mad  as  some  that  were  in  this,  every  ra- 
tional, sensible  man  approved  of  what  had 
been  done« 

Mr.  James  Luttrell  moved,  that  the 
words  <  on  Wednesday  se*nnight,'  be  in- 
serted  in  the  room  of  the  words  <  on  Thurs- 
day nexU' 

Mr.  Turner  said  he  was  sorry  to  hear 
the  smallest  objection  made  to  the  pro- 

fress  of  a  bill,  which  it  so  well  became  the 
English  parliament  to  countenance,  and 
declared  he  would  on  no  occasion  vote 
with  opposition  when  he  thought  them 
wrong. 

Lord  George  Gordon  said  he  meant  to 
shew,  that  if  the  Bill  was  a  good  bill,  it 
ought  to  be  read  a  second  time  the  veiy 
next  day,  for  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost, 
and  if  it  was  not  a  goc^  bill,  it  ought 
never  to  be  read  a  second  time.  He  then 
produced  a  pamphlet  entitled  *<  A  Letter 
to  lord  North,  by  Francis  Dobbs,  coun- 
sellor at  law  in  Dublin,"  and  began  to 
read  it,  much  to  the  dislike  of  the  House, 
which,  from  near  200  members,  soon 
thinned  to  less  than  50.  After  he  had 
proceeded  about  halfway,  a  member  asked 
the  Speaker,  if  any  gentleman  had  a  right 
to  introduce  a  pamphlet,  and  read  the 
whole  as  a  part  of  his  speech,  whether  the 
House  liked  it  or  not?  Because  if  he  had, 
he  said,  there  would  be  an  end  to  business,^ 
as  another  member  might  take  up  a  folio 
volume  and  insist  on  reading  it  through. 

The  Speaker  said  it  lay  altogether  with 
the  House,  who  were  masters  of  their  own 
orders,  and  could  either  give  permission 
or  not  in  the  present  case,  or  any  other. 

Lord  George  Gordon  insisted  on  doing 
his  duty,  and  proceeded  to  read  on,  de- 
claring it  was  an  excellent  pamphlet. 

Lord  North,  and  several  others,  in  vain 
expressed  their  displeasure  at  his  lord- 
ship's proceeding,  and  the  Speaker  more 
than  once  gave  it  as  his  opinion  tfiat  the 
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pamphlet  had  po  reference  to  the  motioa 
then  before  the  Houae.  Lord  George, 
however,  contrived  to  begin  agsio  ud 
again,  and  at  length  so  tired  the  Hoosef 
which  was  by  this  time  reduced  to  a  bsre 
40  members,  that  they  consented  to  kt 
him  finish  it,  finding  him  deaf  to  all  at- 
tempts to  prevent  it,  whether  founded  od 
order  or  not.  When  he  had  done  read- 
ing,  lie  added  a  few  general  assertions^ 
that  Ireland  was  not  contented,  dedanng, 
that  every  assertion  that  she  was,  wis  a 
mere  hum,  and  gave  notice  that  he  wouid 
the  next  day  move  a  repeal  of  the  Decla- 
ratory Act  of  Geo.  1,  binding  Ireland  is 
all  cases  whatsoever. 

The  question  was  put,  and  lord  George 
Gordon  divided  the  bouse  upon  it,  whes 
the  numbers  were,  For  the  motion,  1» 
Against  it,  39 ;  the  main  question  irai 
tlien  put  and  agreed  to. 

Jan.  25*  Lord  George  Gordon  ssked 
for  the  order  of  the  day.  The  Speaker 
told  him  there  was  noae :  bis  lordship 
seemed  surprised,  and  said  that  he  bad 
given  notice  that  he  intended  to  man  a 
repeal  of  the  Declaratory  Act  of  the  6tb 
Geo.  1.  No  notice  havmg  been  fonnallj 
given,  none  appeared  on  the  boob;  lis 
lordship  theretore  proceeded  to  open  his 
motion.  Tlie  first  step  be  took  for  that 
purpose,  was  to  read  an  account  of  tro 
debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  IreM 
frona  a  newspaper,  and  containing  first 
the  speech  of  Lord  Bellamont,  whom  his 
lordsnip  stiled  the  mouth-piece  o(the  Irisii 
parliament,  and  afterwards  those  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  another  peer.  Hi» 
lordship  accompanied  his  recital  with  se- 
veral comments,  some  serious,  but  most  of 
them  ludicrous:  he  had  not  proceeded 
far  before 

Lord  North  rose  and  said,  tbougft  ^ 
should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  press  the 
point  of  order  on  the  noble  lord,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  submitting  it  to  his  cain 
dour,  how  extremely  irregular  it  was  for 
a  member  to  read  a  speeoi  from  a  news- 
paper, purporting  to  be  the  speech  of « 
noble  person  in  a  respectable  asseoiW/  JJ 
another  kingdom,  to  use  the  name  » 
that  person  with  the  utmost  freedom,  •» 
to  comment  upon  the  speech  without  rfr 
serve,  when  the  speech  was  not  before 
the  House,  and  was  by  no  means  tutb^' 
ticated,  but  the  mere  out-door  report  of  t 
matter  'which  might  or  might  not  biye 
been  delivered  in  the  respectable  place  ^ 
which  it  w.a8  stated  to  have  been  sfQ^^ 
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Mr.  «/•  LuHrell  commended  the  noble 
>rd'8  delicacy,  and  said  that  certainly  it 
'as  not  regular  to  comment  upon  the 
peech  of  a  member  of  another  assetnbly^ 
lentioning  that  member  by  name»  unless 
lie  matter  commented  upon  was  fully  au- 
tienticated.  But  that  if  such  conduct  was 
efensible  respecting  any  person,  it  was 
especting  the  noble  earl  in  question,  who 
aa  himself  set  the  example,  and  com- 
mented on  the  conduct  of  several  members 
»f  that  assembly,  in  a  most  illiberal  and 
injust  manner,  abusing  them  by  name, 
ind  making  no  scruple  to  say  every  thing 
bat  wantonness  could  suggest, '  to  the 
>Tejudice  of  some  of  the  most  worthy  and 
espectable  characters  in  the  empire. 

Lord  North  observed,  that  ne  could 
>nly  say  the  matter  was  wrong  in  itself, 
et  it  begin  where  it  would,  and  that  cer- 
;ain]y  he  who  first  set  the  example  was 
iiuch  to  blame;  but  admitting  that  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  had  been  betrayed 
nto  an  irregularity,  it  was  no  reason  tney 
ihould  follow  the  sahie  error. 

Lord  George  Gordon  promised  to  be 
nore  guarded  m  the  remainder  of  what  he 
lad  to  read,  and  not  to  mention  any  names 
prhatever.  He  declared  that  all  he  meant 
to  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
30th  by  reading  and  speech,  should  not 
take  up  more  than  one  hour ;  that  it  was 
sxceeaingly  important,  because  it  would 
prove  incontestably  that  the  noble  lord 
m  (he  blue  ribbon  was  deceived,  if  he 
nnagined  all  Ireland  was  contented  with 
what  had  been  done,  because  the  parlia- 
ment of  that  country  had  expressed  their 
latisfaction  on  hearing  the  news  of  the  two 
Acts  having  passed  the  British  legislature, 
and  of  the  third  proportion  made  to  the 
committee  by  the  noble  lord.  He  begged 
therefore  that  the  House  would  pay  him 
due  attention,  declaring  that  it  would  be 
for  their  interest  and  ease,  because  he  was 
determined  to  do  his  duty ;  and  if  they 
prevented  him  one  day,  he  would  resume 
the  subject  the  next,  by  which  means  the 
matter  might  be  postponed  till  a  busy  day, 
and  then  so  much  would  be  before  the 
House,  that  they  would  find  themselves 
disagreeably  situated.    His  lordship  then 

Sroceeded  to  read  the^remainder  of  lord 
iellamont's  speech,  &c.  terming  it  the 
speech  of  a  noble  lord  in  a  certain  assem- 
bly, and  observing,  that  he  read  it  merely 
as  a  newspaper  account,  and  if  any  part 
of  it  was  wrongly  stated,  a  noble  lord  sat 
near  him  flora  Imham)  who  had  been 
present  at  the  debate}  and  who  would  9Qt 
L  VOL.  XX.] 
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him  right  by  contradicting  those  parts  o( 
the  account  which  the  noble  lord  should 
know  to  be  erroneous.  After  going 
through  the  account,  his  lordship  read^ 
one  after  another,  lord  Hillsborough*8  let- 
ter to  the  lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  (dated 
St.  James's.  Dec.  25,  and  stating,  that  hia 
Majesty  haa  just  returned  from  the  Houso 
of  reers,  whither  be  had  been  to  give  his 
royal  assent  to  an  Act  respecting  the  trad« 
of^  Ireland,  a  printed  copy  of  which  he 
enclosed) ;  the  letter  of  lord  Hillsboroi^h's 
secretary  to  the  seneschal  of  Newry,  on 
the  same  subject;  various  extracts  froon 
the  Irish  papers^  containing  aclcounts  o£ 
the  illuminations  in  Dublin,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  news ;  accounts  of  the  feelingv 
of  the  people  of  Armagh  on  the  occasion^ 
and  of^  the  people  of  different  places ;  a 
letter  from  sir  Edward  New^ham  on  the 
subject  of  what  he  termed  the  commercial 
emancipation  of  Ireland ;  the  resolutions  of 
the  Newry  association  of  armed  volunteers^ 
and  other  papers ;  upon  each  of  which  ha 
was  profuse  m  remarks,  in  order  to  drav 
an  argument  from  the  whole,  that  thouffh 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  was  satisfied,  tnd 
people  at  large  were  not,  and  particularly 
the  armed  associations.  At  length  he  took 
up  a  pamphlet,  which  he  said  was  Mr» 
Dobbas  letter,  and  which  he  declared  ha 
should  read  for  the  instruction  of  tha 
House.  A  general  murmur  took  place  oa 
this,  and 

Lord  Norih  rose  to  object,  observing 
that  the.noble  lord  had  read  the  pamphlet 
before,  and  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  it 
had  been  read  or  heard  by  every  member 
present.  His.  lordship  added,  that  if  any 
one  gentleman  would  rise,  and  say  he  had 
not  read  or  heard  it,  or  liiat  he  wished  t(p 
have  it  read  by  the  noble  lord,  he  would 
sit  down  and  patiently  abide  the  recital,  n 

Lord  Georse  Gordon  said,  he  by  do 
means  wished  to  press  an  unpleas&nt^ 
matter  on  the  House;  but  the  pamphlet 
was  really  so  excellent  that  it  ought  to  ba 
read  every  day  in  the  week :  however,  aa 
the  House  wished  not  to  hear  it,  he  would 
proceed  in  the  shortest  manner  to  his  mo- 
tion. He  then  desired  that  the  Declaratory^ 
Act  mieht  be  read,  which  being  done  try 
the  cleric  at  the  table,  he  begged  to  read 
it  again  himself;  not,  he  said,  that  it  had 
not  been  read  very  Correctly  by  the  clerk» 
who,  he  was^  aware,  was  one  of  the  best 
readers  in  existence,  but  merely  to  give 
the  marking  passages  a  due  emphasis  and 
energy.  Havmg  gooe  through  the  Act, 
his  lordship  pr<^ced  his  motioDi  whicb 
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wasy  in  foriiiy  a  Bill :  he  was  therefore  told 
by  Uie  Speaker  and  lord  North,  that  he 
niust  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  and 
that  he  coul4  proceed  in  no  other  wav. 
He  accordingly  moved,  when  unluckily 
no  member  rose  to  second  the  motion. 
He  called  on  lord  Irnham,  claiming  a  per- 
formance of  his  promise  of  the  preceaing 
4ay. 

Lord  Imham  owned  he  had  hastily 
given  such  a  promise ;  but  having  had  an 
opportunity  to  weigh  the  matter  more  ma- 
turely,  he  begged  leave  to  wave  it,  and 
hoped  the  noble  lord  would  excuse  his 
seconding  a  motion  which,  upon  reflection, 
did  not  appear  to  Yvm  to  be  proper  or  ex- 
pedient. 

Lord  George  Gordon  rose,  to  explain, 
but  no  motion  being  before  the  House,  a 
tnember  moved  tlie  question  of  adjourn- 
ment, which  the  Speaker  was  proceeding 
\o  put  in  the  usual  form,  when  lord  George 
rose  again  and  began  speaking;  bein^ 
called  to  order,  he  said  he  meant  to  speak 
to  the  question  of  adjournment,  but  going 
into  his  former  story,  the  members  left 
their  seats,  and  he  thereupon  sat  down, 
giving  the  Speaker  an  opportunitv  of  dis- 
^nissing  the  House  in  form,  which  was 
done. 

.  Debate  on  the  Complaint  against  the 
Duke  ofChandosfor  concerning  tiimself  in 
the  Southampton  Election. \  Feb.  2.  Mr. 
Bacon  reported  from  the  Committee  of 
Privileges,  the  matter,  as  it  appeared  to 
them,  touching  the  several  Complaints 
made  to  the  House,  upon  the  10th  and 
17th  December  last  (that  the  duke  of 
Chapdos,  a  peer  of  parliament,  and  lord 
Jieutenant  of  the  county  of  Southampton, 
bad  signed  sevei;al  letters  with  his  own 
hand  respecting  the  then  ensuing  election 
for  the  said  county,  thereby  concerning 
himself  in  the  said  election,  in  breach  of 
the  privilege  of  this  House,  and  in  in- 
fringement of  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  Uie  Commons  of  Great  Britain)  toge- 
ther with  the  Resolutions  of  the  com- 
mittee thereupon ;  and  he  read  the  Report 
ki  his  place  as  follows : 

To  prove  v^hat  is  alledged  in  the  said 
Complaints,  the  seven  letters  mentioned 
therem,  were  delivered  in  to  your  com- 
mittee ;  and  five  of  them  being  shewn  to 
the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
.  (the  other  two  not  attending  the  commit- 
.  tee)  four  of  the  said  persons  said  they  had 
Axeceiv^  them  by  the  post,  and  the  other 
person  »aid^  he  bad  received  A  letter  to 
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that  purpose ;  but  could  not  say  that  wa» 
it,  as  it  had  been  out  of  his  custody,  but 
he  believed  it  was.  The  said  five  letto« 
were  traced  hy  your  committee  from  the 
hands  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  into  the  hands  of  the  member 
who  delivered  them  in  to  your  committee. 
Then  Mr.  William  Lawless  being  caDed 
before  your  committee,  and  the  several 
letters  mentioned  in  the  complaints,  bong 
shewn  him,  said.  That  he  wrote  them^ 
himself,  and  saw  the  duke  of  Chandos  sign 
them ;  and  that  he  had  written  S  or  4O0 
such  letters,  most  of  which  were  signed  in 
his  presence  Mr.  Coulston,  inspector  of 
the  bye  days  at  the  General  Post-office, 
beine  examined,  said,  He  had  never  seen 
the  duke  write.  Being  shewn  the  super- 
scriptions of  the  letters,  said,  he  believed, 
from  the  number  he  had  seen^  they  were 
the  duke's  hand  writing ;  that  he  had 
passed  them  as  franked;  and  that  when 
lie  saw  anv  which  he  suspected,  he  chaiged 
them.  Then  five  of  the  said  letten  were 
read,  and  appeared  to  relate  to  the  said 
election.  And  the  resolution  of  the 
House,  upon  the  26th  of  November  last, 
*<  That  it  is  a  high  infringement  of  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain,  for  any  lord  of  parliament, 
or  any  lord  lieutenant  of  any  county,  to 
concern  themselves .  in  the  elections  of 
members  to  serve  for  the  Commons  in 
parliament,"  was  also  read.  Upon  the 
whole,  your  committee  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing Resolutions : 

**  That  James  Bridges,  duke  of  Chandos, 
a  peer  of  parliament,  and  lord  lieutenant 
of  the  county  of  Soutliampton,  has  con- 
cerned himself  in  the  late  election  of  a 
knight  of  the  shire  for  the  said  county. 
2,  That  James  Bridges,  duke  of  Chandos, 
&c.  has  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  this  House,  and  an  infringement 
of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britam.'* 

Lord  Nugent  observed,  that  although  he 
did  not  rise  to  defend  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  du|^e,  or  controvert  the  facts  stated 
in  the  report,  he  thought  it  was  totally 
unnecessary  to  proceed  further  in  this  bu- 
siness. He  endeavoured  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  by  a  story,  in  order 
to  shew  that  custom  had  in  some  measure 
sanctioned  such  a  conduct.  He  said,  that 
in  the  year  1746,  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  ap- 
pointed paymaster  of  the  forces,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Winnington,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  his 
vacating  his  seat,  was  re-^ected  for  a 
Sussex  boroughj^  through  the  int^ifit  tf 
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the  late  duke  of  Newcastle.  What  was 
^lie  consequence  ?  A  complaint  was  pre- 
ferred to  that  House  by  the  unsuccessful 
member  against  the  noble  duke,  as  a  peer 
of  parliament,  and  lord  lieutenant,  and 
-agamst  the  great  lord  Chatham,  as  being 
returned  by  an  undue  influence;  one  of 
them  the  best,  the  other  the  greatest  man 
^hat  ever  lived ;  for  he  believed  God  never 
made  a  better  man  than  the  late  duke  of 
^Newcastle;  nor  an  abler  statesman  and 
sounder  patriot  than  Mr.  Pitt.  But  the 
oomplaint  was  dismissed  by  a  majority  of 
full  three  to  one.  The  noble  duke  was 
aiaturajly  hospitable  and  generous,  and  he 
might  have  possibly  given  a  few  dinners 
-on  the  occasion ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  at  i 
any  time,  he  believed,  to  prevent  noble 
peers  from  concerning  themselves  in  elec- 
tions, either  in  a  more  direct  or  covert  way. 
.The  matter  was  then  very  properly  let  to 
Bleep,  and  he  hoped  the  example  would 
be  followed  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
this  would  likewise  be  let  to  sleep.  That 
1>eing  his  wish,  he  would  move,  f*  That 
the  said  report  be  taken  into  consideration 
on  that  day  four  months." 

Mr.  fVilkes  observed,  that  the  offence 
charged  in  the  report  was  of  a  most  atro- 
cious nature,  and  was  infinitely  criminal  in 
its  nature  and  purport,  by  the  aggravating 
circumstances  which  accompanied  it.  He 
repeated  some  of  them  aud  dwelt  with 
great  enersy  on  them.  He  said,  the  cases 
compared  by  the  noble  lord  were  widely 
different;  that  the  conduct  of  the  deceased 
duke  and  the  noble  earl,  was  not  a  justifi- 
cation of  the  du]ce  of  Chandos ;  neither 
was  the  interference  at  all  similar.  One 
was  influencing  a  borough  election,  of 
which  no  proof,  further  than  giving  a  few 
dinners  to  the  electors,  was  stated  by  the 
noble  lord  who  made  the  motion ;  and, 
however  great  or  able  lord  Chatham  might 
be,  he  was  far  from  thinking  him  infallible. 

After  a  few  words  more,  to  the  same 
ptirpose,  the  question  was  called  for,  and 
the  gallery  cleared ;  but  the  debate  con- 
tinued, in  the  course  of  which  a  motion 
was  made  for  reading  the  Joi|rnals  of  the 
year  1702,  containing  a  complaint  a^inst 
Lloyd,  bishop  of  Worcester,  for  inter- 
iering  in  the  election  for  that  county.  The 
proceedings  being  read,  it  appeared  that 
sir  John  Packington,  one  of  the  candidates, 
had  proved  the  interference  of  the  right 
reverend  prelate ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  House  of  Con^mohs  addressed  queen 
Anne  to  remove  him,  for  his  porrupt  prac- 
;  ticeii  jQrom  the  place  he  held  near  her  ma- 


jesty, that  of  almoner,  which  request  the; 
queen  complied  with. 

The  question  was  put,  and  the  House 
divided  on  lord  Nugent's  motion :  Yeas 
87;  Noes  80. 

Debate  on  the  Earl  of  Skelbume^s  Mo" 
tionfor  a  Committee  of  both  Houstes  to  bn^ 
giiire  into  the  Public  Expenditure.'^  Feb. 
o.  The  Earl  of  Shclburne  made  his  pro- 
mised motion  before  the  holidays,  wnich 
was  in  the  following  words : 

"  That  a  Committee  be  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  members  of  both  Houses,  pos- 
sessing neither  employment  nor  pension, 
to  examine  without  delay  into  the  Public 
Expenditure  and  the  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  same ;  more  particularly  into  the 
manner  of  making  all  contracts,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  take  into  consideration,  what 
saving  can  be  made  consistent  with  public 
dignity,  justice  and  gratitude,  by  an  aboli- 
tion of  old  and  new  created  offices,  the 
duties  of  which  have  either  ceased,  or  ^aH 
on  enquiry  prove  inadequate  to  the  fees, 
or  other  emoluments  arising  therefrom; 
or  by  the  reduction  of  such  salaries,  or 
other  allowances  and  profits  as  may  appear 
to  be  unreasonable:  that  the  same  may 
be  applied  to  lessen  tlie  present  ruinous 
expenditure,  and  to  enable  us  to  carry  on 
the  present  war  against  the  House  of 
Bourbon." 

His  lordship  observed,  that  meaning  to 
act  openly,  directly,  and  fairly,  he  had 
moved  the  proposition,  which  he  meant 
to  submit  to  their  lordships  full  eight 
weeks  since,  in  order  that  noble  lords 
might  be  fully  acquainted  with  its  import, 
and  the  several  great  objects  which  it  em- 
braced. It  had  lain  on  the  table  full  tw6 
months,  and  he  had  no  doubt,  as  it  con- 
tained matter  of  public  interest,  that  it 
would  meet  with  a  full,  grave,  and  impar- 
tial discussion.  Before  he  proceeded  fur^ 
ther,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  inform 
their  lordships,  that  he  had,  in  conformity 
to  a  wish  expressed  by  a  noble  friend  (lora 
Coventry)  made  a  uifling  alteration  to- 
wards the  conclusion,  as  it  stood  in  the 
address  laid  upon  the  table;  be  meant, 
part  of  the  concluding  sentence,  after  the 
word,  **  Bourbon.**  The  words  were, 
**  with  that  decision  and  vigour,  which  can 
alone  result  from  national  zeal,  confidence 
and  unanimity.**  Independent  of  that 
trifling  alteration,  the  motion  in  every 
other  respect  would  stand  m  its  original 
form ;  and  before  he  went  into  the  ^es- 
tion  as  it  stood  in  the  motion^  he  wiahe4 
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most  sincerely  that  every  noble  lord  who 
heard  hiniy  would  clearly  underttaad,  that 
he  meant  doc»  by  any  meant,  to  obtrude 
his  own  specific  words  on  the  House.  He 
intreated  their  lordships  to  consider  the 
motion  as  a  hint,  or  recommendation  to 
take  up  the  matter  substantially  conveyed 
in  it,  and  not  attend  to  its  mere  form  or 
texture.  It  was  rather  calculated  to  draw 
their  lordships*  attention,  than  to  dictate 
to  their  judgment.  Tliese  were  his  ge- 
neral ideas ;  these  were  the  great  and  un- 
miaied  objects  he  had  in  contemplation; 
these  were  the  genuine  sentiments  of  a 
nan  zealous  and  solicitous  for  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  his  country. 

The  great  point  to  which  all  his  wishes 
tended,  and  to  effect  which  his  motion 
was  chiefly  framed,  was  to  annihilate  the 
vndue  influence,  operating  upon  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  establish 
power  in  the  place  of  it ;  a  constitutional 
power,  instead  of  an  unconstitutional  in- 
£uence.  The  latter  was  the  curse  and 
bane,  and  would,  if  not  timely  eradicated, 
prove  the  destruction  of  this  country ;  the 
former,  whether  described  under  the  name 
of  prerogative,  or  patronage,  or  the  natural 
inflaence  of  the  crown,  grew  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  constitution.  He  would 
sot  confine  himself  to  abstract  opinion,,  he 
would  explain  what  he  meant.  It  was  in- 
fluence which  had  contributed  so  fully  to 
the  ruin  of  this  country.  It  had  got  into 
our  navy,  into  our  army,  into  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  ani^into,  in  short,  every  de- 
partment, both  civil  and  military.  It  was 
the  great  source  whVce  ahnost  all  promo- 
tion sprung,  as  it  was  the  only  direct  and 
certain  road  to  preferment  tiie  constitu- 
tiomil  power  of  the  crown,  in  rewarding 
professional  merit,  in  stimulating  candi- 
dates for  martial  fame,  to  great  and  glo- 
rious actions ;  in  exciting  a  noble,  generous 
spirir^of  emulation,  was  lost  in  the  accursed 
gulph  of  influence.  The  unworthy,  the 
Bervile,  and  the  grovelling  rejoiced,  be- 
cause they  saw  when  the  power  of  the 
crown  degenerated  into  mere  influence, 
that  the  means  most  likely  to  procure  pre- 
ferment or  favour,  were  of  a  nature  per- 
fectly congenial  to  their  own  mind.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  able  veteran,  the  man 
of  high  honour  and  distinguished  integrity, 
was  sure  either  to  be  overlooked,  or  to 
suffer  daily  causes  of  mortification  and 
disgust  Such  was  the  consequ^ce  of  the 
undue  influence  of  the  crown,  operating 
^upon  parliament,  as  contrasted  with  the 
jolid,  natural;  constitutional  power  of  the 


crown,  which  formed  part  of  the  essentia 
inherent  rights  and  appendages  of  royalty, 
in  tliis  limited  governmeDt ;    and  which 
was  what  principally  constituted  the  ban 
of  the  independence  of  the  crown  opoii 
the  other  two  branches  of  the  legislature. 
The  sovereign  had  the  power  of  conferring 
all  favours  and  graces,  the  appointment  oif 
officers,  civil  and  military  ;  the-  bestowing 
of  titles  of  rank  and  honour,  &c.    These 
were  high  prerogatives,  but  were  placed 
very  pr6perly,  and  of  course  gave  him  ex- 
tensive influence;  and  attached  those,  who, 
in  their  different  stations,  experienced  the 
notice  of  a  gracious  sovereign.    But  influ- 
ence, as  he  observed  before,  reversed  the 
whole  order  of  things ;  the  power  which 
should  solely  originate  with   the  prince, 
began  in  parliament;  thence  all  preten- 
sions to  favour  were  established ;  and  in- 
stead  of  considering  the  real  clanns,  the 
personal  vote  or  paniamentary  weight  and 
connections  were  put  in  the  scale  against 
lon^  service,  great  abilities,  experience^ 
and  all  the  quidifications  necessary  to  con- 
stitute the  statesman,  the  sailor,  or  the 
soldier.    The  crown  thus  became  robbed 
of  itsnativeand  proper  influence,  andanio- 
fluence  of  another  kind  was  substitutedioid 
stead,  as  the  price  of  creating  an  undue  and 
unconstitutional   influence  in   parliamem. 
To  restore  to  the  crown  its  constiton'onal 
power,  to  render  parliament  independent; 
and  place  government  upon  its  only  trae 
grounds,  wisdom,  justice,  and  public  ?irtoe, 
which  will  ever  jsecure  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  the  people,  was  his  most  earnest 
wish ;  and  that  could  not  be  effected  without 
striking  at  the-  root,  which  appeared  to 
him,  (no  matter  from  what  cause,  or  how 
it  came  to  grow  to  its  present  enonnottf 
growth)  to  exist  now  m  parliament;  m 
what  he  had  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  his 
present  motion,  therefore,  he  shouklcbiefiy 
direct  his  argument  that  way. 

His  lordship  then  proceedted  to  state  (be 
whole  of  our  financial  system.  By  the  last 
accounts  he  was  able  to  procure,  the  na- 
tional debt  contracted  since  the  oocd- 
mencement  of  the  present  war,  would,  at 
the  close  of  the  present  session,  amount  to 
fifly  millions  at  least,  funded  and  unfunded, 
which,  according  to  the  terms  the  minister 
in  the  other  House  had  negociated  the 
two'last  loans,  would  bear  an  interest  tf 
upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  half,  if  no^ 
three,  peranhum.  The  standing  int^ 
on  the  old  loans,  was  nearly  four  mWc^ 
and  a  half;  in  all,  seven  millioos.  He 
was  then  atating  what  the  nation  fto^ 
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>ound  to  pa J9  at  the  very  instant  he  was 
;peaking;  but  allowing  for  argument's 
ake,  that  peace  would  be  made  m  the 
lourse  of  the  year  1780,  of  which  he  feared 
here  was  not  the  ^  most  distant  prospect 
[Lord  Sandwich  gave  an  affirmative  and 
Ignificant  nod] ;  he  believed  there  was 
lot  a  lord  present  who  would  say,  that  the 
rear  1781  must  not  be  a  borrowing  year; 
hat  18,  that  the  expences  of  that  year 
vould  considerably  exceed  the  ordinary 
(upplies.  Add  to  this,  arrears,  contingent 
;xpence8,  not  brought  to  account ;  and  a 
^eat  number  of  miscellaneous  outgoings ; 
ie  was  fully  justified  in  saying,  that  the 
^hole  of  the  natioqaV  debt,  old  and  new, 
ivould  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
300  millions,  drawins  afler  it  an  annual 
nterest  of  about  8  mfllions.  This  was  an 
ilarming  circumstance :  but  if  to  this  con- 
lideration  were  added  other  circumstances 
ind  events,  probable  or  certain,  then  in- 
]eed  the  most  confident  ought  to  be  stag- 
gered, and  the  most  firm  be  driven  almost 
x)  despair. 

What  were  diey  i  Possible  defeatt ;  the 
iestruction  of  our  commerce ;  the  captnr- 
ng  of  our  idands  in  the  West  Indies.  An 
irmed  neutrality  in  Europe,  an  event  in  its 
consequences  almost  as  fatal  as  open  or 
ivowed  hostilities,  he  meant  the  resolutions, 
3r  at  least  threats,  of  the  northern  crowns 
ind  states,  to  preserve  a  free  and  uninter- 
rupted navigation,  and  to  protect  their  re- 
spective flags  from  the  beDifferent  powers. 
These  circumstances  formed  but  a  part  of 
the  political  picture  of  this  country.  He 
lid  not  wish  to  paint  too  strongly,  nor  sur- 
charge it ;  but  he  was  convinced,  if  the 
West  Indies  should  be  wrested  from  us  by 
Prance,  that  under  such  a  load  of  debts  and 
increasing  taxes,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
this  country,  without  the  miraculous  in- 
terposition of  Providence,  to  subsist  as 
=m  independent  nation. 

His  lordship  then  entered  into  along 
letail  relative  to  the  mode  of  contracting 
3ur  public  debts,  the  high  rate  of  interest 
we  were  compelled  to  borrow  at ;  and  the 
shameful  waste  of  public  money,  in  everv 
iranch  of  the  national  expepditure.  This 
led  his  lordship  into  a  very  wide  field,  and 
I  long  train  of  argumentative  computations, 
K^hich  he  wound  up  with  remarkable  abili^, 
ind  with  singular  correctness,  tracing  the 
whole  up  to  Its  true  source,  the  minister 
in  the  other  House.  The  minister  had 
led  the  people  into  the  present  ruinous  and 
disgraceful  war  imperceptibly  by  degrees, 
till  be  had  so  ftr  plunged  (henO|that  there 


was  not  a  possibility  of  retreating.  He 
had,  indeed,  put  the  most  sham^ul  and 
gross  impositions  on  the  country  gen- 
tlemen. He  first  told  them,  that  the  riot 
at  Boston  arose  merely  from  the  turbulent 
temper  of  a  few  ungovemaUe  spirits ;  that 
the  province  of  Massachuset's  Bay  having 
neglected  the  duty  she  owed  her  80ver«igja 
and  the  British  parliament,  must  feel  me 
resentment  of  tliis  country ;  and  that  the 
Act  for  shutting  up  the  harbour  and  port 
of  Boston,  and  the  other  measures  which 
naturally  accompanied  it,  would  imme- 
diately operate  so  as  to  bring  them  to 
a  proper  sense  of  their  duty,  on  which 
basis  the  claims  of  the  crown  and  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  would  be  so  firmly 
established,  as  never  hereafter  to  be  shaken. 
This  was  the  first  step  taiken  by  the  minister. 
To  obviate  every  objection  which  might  be* 
urg^d  a^inst  an  eventual  civil  war,  the  naval 
and  military  establishments  were  voted  as 
in  a  time  of  peace ;  and  the  acts  alluded  to, 
were  represented  in  both  Houses  of  parlia- 
ment, by  the  confidential  servants  of  the 
crown,  as  no  more  than  mere  authoritative 
mandates  or  requisitions,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston  in  particular,  and  the  province 
of  Massachuset's  Bay  in  general,  which 
were  to  meet  with  a  ready  and  prompt 
obedience. 

A  new  parliament  was  convened,  by  a 
premature  dissolution  of  the  former ;  and 
the  minister's  promises  and  predictions 
having  failed,  a  repetition  of  the  same  so- 
lemn fiEurce  was  displayed.  The  colonies 
were  found  to  be  refractory ;  the  cause  of 
the  town  of  Boston  and  the  proviace  of 
Massachusets  Bay,  was  made  the  common 
cause  of  all  the  British  provinces  of  North 
America.  A  congress  assembled  in  th^. 
interim,  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  whole 
continent  seemed  to  breathe  but  one  spi- 
rit. Notwithstanding  this,  the  minister 
foresaw  the  difficulties  he' would  have  had 
to  encounter  with,  and  therefore  continued 
to  conceal  his  intentions :  seneral  Gage 
was  at  the  time  sustaining  a  kind  of 
siege  in  the  capital  of  his  government* 
The  parliament  were,  however,  to  be  se- 
duced. The  same  language,  as  in  the 
former  year,  was  resorted  to ;  and  when 
the  supplies  came  to  be  granted  by  the 
new  parliament,  not  a  sinsle  additional 
soldier  was  voted ;  and  stillmore  strange 
to  tell,  though  the  war,  if  it  should  take 
place,  must  have  been  a  maritime  war^ 
every  fifth  seaman  was  discharged,  by  the 
navy  estimate  of  that  year,  having  beat 
leduc^  from  20  to  l^aOOO  men. 
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A  strong  indicatioDy  however^  of  an  ap- 
proaching  rupture  between  the   parent 
state  and  iU .  American  8ubject8»  having 
appeared  by  the  accounts  received  dur* 
ing  the  Christmas  recess,  unmediately  after 
the  holidays,  the  most  solemn  mockery 
that  ever  disgraced  a  British  senate  was 
exhibited;  namely,  an  augmentation  of 
4,000  miliury,  without  the  addition  of  a 
single  seaman.    But  if  nothing  was  to  be 
effected  by  force,  the  minister's  golden 
conciliatory  proposition  was  to  effect  won- 
ders ;  the  people  of  the  colonies  were  to 
tax  themselves ;  the  ministers  determining 
tlie  quantum  of  what  was  to  be  raisedf 
and  the  province  of  Massachusets   was 
marked  out  as  a  proper  object  of  punish^ 
ment,  and  its  inhal>iunts  were  declared  to 
be  in  rebellion.    The  conduct  of  the  mi- 
nister on  this  occasion  was  curious  be- 
yond example.     Before  the  proposition, 
msiduous  as  it  was,  could  reach  America, 
the  conversion  of  the  people  was  to  be 
effected  in  a  mudi  more  ^eedy  and  ef- 
fectual manner;  private  orders  were  dis- 
patched to  general  Gage  to  commence 
nostilities,  before  the  sentiments  of  the 
colonies  could  be  known  respecting  the 
noble  lord's  conciliatory  proposition ;  and 
the  first  fruits  of  thb  mixture  of  foUy, 
treachery  and  violence,  were  the  fatal  af- 
fair at  Bunker's-hill,  which  happened  some 
weeks  before  the  ultimatum  of^  the  parlia- 
ment could  be  known,  and  of  course  ac- 
cepted or  rejected. 

The  last  act,  he  meant  the  proceedings 
of  the  parliament  in  the  second  session,- 
unfolded  the  mystery.  Two  engagements 
bad  taken  place,  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer, between  the  king's  troops  and  the 
provincials ;  the  authority  of  the  mother 
country  was  openly  disclaimed;  and  the 
minister  for  the  nrst  time  appeared  in 
his  proper  colours.  A  new  and  active 
minister  was  taken  into  the  King's  coun- 
cils (lord  G.  Germain)  the  high  sounding 
terms  of  th|  omnipotence  of  parliament, 
Its  supremacy,  and  the  unconditional  obe- 
dience of  our  rebdlious  subjects,  became 
the  creed  of  the  court ;  and  were  rever- 
berated day  after  day  from  the  walls  of 
both  Houses ;  an  augmented  navy  and  a 
land  force  of  10,000  men,  were  the  means 
pointed  out,  for  giving  these  extraordi- 
nary ^nd  absurd  doctrines  a  constitutional 
and  effectual  establidmient ;  and  the  whole 
ende4  in  the  famous  Bill,  which  denouncod 
war  against  the  inhidt>itants  of  one  third  of 
t^e  Bnti^  empire.  Here  terminated  the 
first  part  af  the  mouMor'a  c^fiduot    He 


led  the  country  gentlemen,  step  bv  8tep> 
precisely  into  that  situation,  in  vhicfa  H 
became  almost  impossible  for  them  to  re- 
cede ;  and  havinff  worked  upon  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  the  people;  be 
rendered  his  measures  popular  for  a  time, 
and  turned  their  resentments  from  the 
authors  of  the  impending  mischiefk,  to- 
wards the  \ery  persons  whom  tbej  were 
endeavouring  to  oppress  and  enilsfe.  fie 
persuaded  the  parliament  and  the  people, 
that  it  wa9  their  cau«e  he  was  deteoding 
and  maintaining ;  and  conjured  i^  one  (^ 
the  strongest  incitements  to  measures  of 
hazard  and  violence,  that  of  uoitiog  du^ 
with  interest. 

Such  were  the  means  resorted  to  in  the 
first  stages  of  this  imfortunate  businea, 
and  such  the  arts  of  seduction  employed 
in  order  to  lead  the  country  gentlemen 
and  the  nation  blinc^old  to  their  ruio. 
Plunged  into  a  fatal  civil  war,  there  wis 
one  point  however,  which  if  not  well  qus- 
lified  or  combed*  might  have  cot  iq>  the 
whole  system ;  that  was,  to  hold  out  fooe 
object  to  the  country  g^ntl^aai^n,  which 
should  apparently  balance  the  risk,  or  at 
all  events,  should  balance  the  certaiii  ex- 
pence  of  carrying  on  a  war  at  iS,(X)0  miles 
diistance.  Tl^e  mattera  challenge  the 
oonsideratjon  of  those  who  were  to  hj 
burthens  upon  themselves  and  their  cod- 
stituents ;  namely,  the  probability  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  consequences  of  it,  a  leim- 
bursement  of  the  expences  to  be  iocuned 
in  die  prosecution  of  the  war ;  and  wh^ 
ther  or  not  means  might  not  be  foosd  to 
prevent  the  efiusion  of  blood,  f^  the 
waste  of  national  treasure,  by  hddiog  oot 
conditions  to  the  coloniea,  by  which  oo 
one  hand,  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  par- 
liament'  miglit  be  asserted  and  secured; 
and  the  people  of  America  satisfied  that 
it  was  meant  to  make  them  subjects,  oot 
slaves. 

The  minister  in  the  other  House,  aod 
has  new  colleague  in  office,  uiyiertooktbe 
task ;  they  both  assur^  ^e  pountry  gen- 
tlemen, that  they  riiould  have  a  dear, 
specific,  substantive  revenue ;  that  uocw- 
dfitiond  submission  oo  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  would4unount  to  a  fiiU  r^^' 
niti<m  of  the  right  of  the  mother  coiwtry; 
and  at  the  same  dme,  that  a  commisMO 
under  the  authority  of  the  Fr6bibiuffJ 
Act,  would  be  sent  out  with  the  ul^ 
turn, /which  would  contain  propositioossi 
sodi  a  nature,  as  must  take  away  eftfj 
pretext  from  diose  in  rebeUion  for  fuiti^ 
retistancei  vaiim  they  irecfi  d^tcfoN 
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openly  to  disclaim  all  connection,  and 
throw  off  all  dependence  on  the  crown 
and  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

He  should  pass  over  what  passed  in 
consequence  of  that  delusive  bill,  and 
that  pretended  commission.  A  bill  de- 
claring open  war  against  one  third  of  our 
own  subjects ;  a  commission  nugatory  in 
kself,  and  secretly  determined  to  have  no 
effect  or  operation,  but  what  was  to  derive 
from  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  In  this 
state  of  things,  a  period  of  upwards  of 
seven  months  from  the  passing  of  the  Pro- 
hibitory Act,  the  Congress  openly  avowed 
their  independency ;  and  in  a  few  weeks 
after,  lord  Howe  and  his  brother  arrived 
with  their  pretended  commission,  without 
any  one  additional  power,  but  an  offer, 
in  case  the  insurgents  should  lay  down 
their  arms,  of  their  being  restored  to  the 
King^s  peace,  or  in  other  words,  an  offer 
of  pardon  upon  agreeing  to  unconditional 
submission. 

He  begged  their  lordships'  pardon  for 
detaining  them  with  a  detail  which  had 
been  so  often  much  more  ably  stated  by 
several  noble  lords ;  nor  should  he  have 
troubled  their  lordships,  fiad  not  the  par- 
ticulars now  mentioned,  directly  led^to, 
and  had  special  refererjce,  to  what  he 
was  proceeding  to  more  fully  explain.  In 
the  course  of  two  years,  one  of  which 
was  a  year  of  open  war  and  great  expen- 
sive preparation,  not  a  shilling  was  bor- 
rowed. Tlie  necessary  expenditure  was 
carefully  held  back,  and  concealed  from 
the  public  eye;  nor  was  it  till  the  end  of 
two  years  and  three  months,  that  parlia- 
ment was  applied  to,  and  that,  but  for  a 
trifling  sum.  The  sinking  fund  bore 
every  thing,  and  what  with  the  nranafre- 
ments  and  anticipations,  tlie  credit  of  the 
Bank,  and  the  mode  of  contracting  the 
unfunded  debts,  it  was  not  till  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  session  1776,  that 
the  minister  applied  for  a  loan  of  two 
millions,  to  pay  the  interest  of  which,  he 
laid  on  some  trifling  particulars,  to  be 
felt  only  by  a  few  individuals.  The  next 
irear  luxury  was  to  be  taxed.  The  na- 
tion  was  not  alarmed;  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  not  to  be  much  affected  by 
taxes  laid  upon  servants  and .  auctions. 
Another  year  produced  a  tax  upon  houses. 
Sone  but  the  opulent  had  a  ri^ht  to  com- 
plain. A  fourth  year  arrived,  and  then 
lone  but  those  who  travelled  in  post 
[Chaises  felt  the  pressure  of  the  new  bur- 
hens.  Here,  as  in  the  outset  of  this  bu- 
an^fiS;  the  body  of  the  people  were  kept 


in  the  dark.  Parliament  were  in  Che 
first  instance  seduced  into  war;  in  th& 
second,  the  nation  itself. 

But  what  was  the  consequence  ?  What 
has  ever  proved  the  consequence  of  minia- 
terial  imposition,  and  political  seduction  ? 
A  debt  of  upwards  of  20  millions  was  art-* 
fully,  and  as  it  were  by  stealth,  contracted 
in  this  manner,  drawing  after  it  an  interest 
of  upwards  of  a  miflion  per  annum,  whidi 
interest  was  to  arise  from  pretended  delu- 
sive taxes,  producing  little  more  than  one 
half  of  what  they  were  taken  for ;  and  now 
the  awful  moment  presents  itself,  inVhIcb 
the  people  themselves  must  not  only  bear 
the  pressure  of  new  taxes,  but  must  pro- 
vide likewise  for  the  deficiencies  of  those ' 
they  imagmed  would  have  been  exclusively 
borne  by  the  superior  classes,  and  by  the 
opulent  in  general  of  every  denominatioit 
and  description.  If  in  the  first  inttanctf^ 
the  country  gentlemen  had  foreseen,  that 
they  were  entering  into  a  war,  which 
might  eventually  lead  to  the  mortgaging 
their  lands  in  perpetuity,  for  upon  them 
in  one  shape  or  other  the  taxes  will  ulti«- 
mately  lie ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
nation  in  general  thought,  when  thejr 
wished  that  their  brethren  in  America 
should  contribute  towards  the  existing 
burthens,  it  might  possibly  end  in  doubling 
those  burthens,  not  in  lightening  them, 
neither  the  parliament  nor  people  would 
have  ever  consented  to  the  sanguinary 
measures,  which  had  led  us  into  our  pre- 
sent critical  situation. 

Here,  then,  it  was  self-evident,  that  the 
minister  of  the  other  House  was  respon- 
sible to  parliament  and  the  people,  and 
had  used  those  powers  entrusted  to  him 
only  for  the  bad  purposes  to  delude  and 
deceive.  He  borrowed,  year  after  year, 
upon  fictitious  and  unproductive  taxes, 
and  anticipated  the  produce  of  the  sinking 
fund  to  answer  bis  own  views ;  one  time 
employing  it  without  the  consent  of  par- 
liament ;  another,  anticipating  it,  in  order 
to  keep  the  evil  day  as  far  off  aa  possible. 
We  must  come  to  that  exact  period,  when 
all  this  management  would,  nor  could 
avail  nothing.  Twelve  or  fourteen  mil- 
lions must  be  borrowed  in  a  few  days ;  the 
deficiencies  of  the  new  taxes  laid  the  three 
last  years  must  be  provided  for,  the  whole 
amounting  to  at  least  one  million  per 
annum.  There  were,  besides,  fourteen, or 
fifteen  millions  of  debt  to  be  funded  ;f  and 
at  least  ten  or  twelve  millions  more  to  be 
borrowed  or  provided  for,  in  the  course  of 
the  next  session.    That  is,  speaking  withm 
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compotf  taxes  to  the  amount  of  two  mil- 
tioat  per  anoum  more  muat  be  laid  upon 
the  people  of  this  couDtrjN  within  the 
space  of  two  years  at  the  furthest,  from 
the  instant  he  was  speaking. 

Many  pleasin|^  prospects  had  been  held 
out  by  speculative  writers,  substantially 
importing,  that  the  treasures  of  this  coun- 
try were  mexhaustible.  The  India  Com- 
pany, the  private  brewery,  places  of  en- 
teruinment,  a  professional  tax,  were  all 
talked  of ;  every  hole  and  comer  of  Europe 
was  ransacked.  France  and  Holland  were 
caHed  in  to  assist  the  venr  able  speculative 
financier  who  entertained  the  puMic,  from 
Tunbridge  and  Greenwich  ^Mr.  Eden) 
and  who  addressed  his  epistolatory  corre- 
spondence to  the  jioble  lord  in  his  eye, 
(lord  Carlisle)  even  such  was  the  eagle- 
penetrating  eye  of  the  profound  letter 
writer,  that  he  had  not  permitted  either 
tlie  sinking  fund,  nor  even  the  unappro- 
priated taxes  laid  from  year  to  year,  to 
escu>e  his  profound  researches. 

Here  his  lordship  considered  the  dif- 
ferent taxes  spoken  of  in  the  epistolary 
correspondence  alluded  to ;  and  com- 
mented regularly  upon  every  one  of  them. 
Upon  the  prospect  of  procuring  great  aid 
from  the  India  jCompany,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation for  the  renewal  ot  their  charter, 
he  observed,  when  he  was  in  administra- 
tion, he  remembered,  that  a^plan  appa- 
rently well  ct>ncerted  for  drawing  a  very 
considerable  pecuniarv  aid  from  that  Com- 
Dfrny  was  laid  before  him,  and  the  rest  of 
nis  Majesty's  confidential  servants.  Per- 
suaded from  the  flattering  appearances 
held  forth,  that  great  assistance  might 
have  been  derived  through  that  channel, 
he  voted  with  his  colleagues  in  office,  on 
that  occasion,  which  he  would  never  have 
consented  to  do,  had  not  he  imasioed, 
that  the  measure  would  prove  equally  be- 
neficial to  the  companv  and  the  state ; 
but  what  was  the  issue  of  this  specious  and 
alluring  prospect  ?  Ministers  and  the  di- 
rectors nad  secretly  joined  in  a  confede- 
racy to  prostitute  the  interests,  one  of  the 
proprietorsf  the  other  of  the  public ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  business  was  meant  to 
promote  the  personal  interests  of  the  for- 
mer, and  to  create  or  enlarge  the  patro- 
nage of  the  latter.  He  was  warranted  to 
say  so  from  an  immediate  view  of  the  pro- 
positions on  the  carpet  at  present.  This 
valuable  trade  had  oecome  a  new  fund  in 
the  hands  of  ministers  for  the  advance  qf 

Ctronage,  and  directors,  still  more  care- 
is  of  their  trust,  qior^  corrupt,  more 


abandonid  than  ministers,  had  jpimttel 
the  trade  to  be  converted  into  this  shame- 
ful abuse,  and  had  sacrificed  those  iote^ 
rests,  which  it  was  their  mutual  duty  to 
protect  and  extend,  to  their  own  priTtto 
emolument  and  ambitious  views. 

His  lordriiip,  afler  speaking  of  several 
other  particulars  relative  to  the  new  loan, 
observed,  that  the  power  of  the  miimter 
over  the  public  purse,  was  a  mater  mudi 
to  be  lamented,  and  was  big  with  natiooal 
calamity.  It  was  the  abuse  of  this  poweri 
in  the  early  sta^  of  die  fatal  businev  ^^ 
spectmg  America,  that  led  us  into  tk 
avil  war ;  that  hood-winked  us  though  od 
the  very  verge  of  an  awful  precipice ;  that 
lost  us  our  colonies ;  ana  at  length  in- 
volved us  in  a  war  with  France  and  Spam, 
and  finally,  which  was  worse  than  all,  it 
was  the  possession  of  the  purse,  emptied 
without  controul  in  the  first  instance,  anj 
without  account  m  Uie  latter,  that  created 
that  corrupt  and  dangerous  influence  in 
parliament,  which,  while  it  put  into  his 
hands  the  means  of  delusion,  at  the  same 
time  served  to  fortify  him  in  his  mad 
career,  and  that,  too,  without  even  a  pros* 
pect  of  punishme  him  for  the  enormitj 
of  his  crimes.  If  it  had  amounted  mereij 
to  a  waste  of  public  money ;  if  people  were 
burdened  only  to  gratify  the  prostitute, 
unprincipled  and  avaricious,  the  evO, 
though  great,  might  be  remedied;  but 
when  the  crime  was  coupled  with  more 
fatal  consequences,  of  procuring  majori- 
ties,  to  support  a  wickea,  bloody,  and  un- 
just war ;  when  it  was  the  price  paid  for 
dissevering  her  colonies  from  the  Britisti 
empire ;  when  it  enabled  ministers  to  se- 
duce the  nation  into  a  war  with  the  united 
power  of  the  House  of  Bourbon ;  and 
finally,  when  it  was  die  catise  of  spilHng 
the  blood  of  100,000  British  subjects,  then 
Indeed,  the  power  of  such  a  minister,  so 
employed,  was  a  fl;reater  curse  by  far,  and 
deserved  more  to  be  deprecated,  than  ptf- 
tilence  or  fiunine. 

To  prevent  the  continuance  of  those 
evils ;  to  defeat  this  corrupt  and  fatal  m- 
fluence,  the  motion  which  he  had  the  ho- 
nour to  present  was  solely  intended ;  and 
in  order  that  noble  lords  might  the  mon 
fully  understand  what  he  meant,  he  bsffged 
leave  to  state  the  evil  in  detail,  andthe 
remedy  which  he  meant  to  aj^ly.  The 
mode  of  incurring  the  public  expenditure, 
and  of  voting  the  supplies,  and  accounting 
for  the  monies  so  voted,  all  united  in 
creating  this  corrupt  and  unconstitutional 
power  which  he  had  beea  describiog* 
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rhe  two  principal  source^  were  the  army 
nd  navy  extraordinaries,  or  navy  debt, 
[lie  estimates  for  both  services  were  regu- 
irly  voted,  but  the  mamier  in  which  that 
latter  was  at  present  conducted,  was  little 
etter  than  a  mere  farce ;  for  if,  on  one 
and,  the  commander  or  commanders  in 
hief  could  incur  debts,  which  were  after- 
rards  to  be  made  good  by  parliament, 
nd  the  Admiraltj-board  run  the  nation,  in 
he  course  of  two  years  and  a  half,  nearly 
light  millions  indebt,which,inthe  latter  in- 
tance,  he  imderstood  was  the  fact,  to  what 
purpose  did  that,  or  the  other  House  as- 
emble ;  for  in  his  apprehension,  it  made 
lo  kind  of  difference  whether  parliament 
;ave  its  sanction  or  not,  if  parliament 
tood  bound  to  discharge  the  debt  the  very 
Qoment  it  was  incurred  i  And  what  was 
.  little  more  extraordinary,  if  no  account 
ras  to  be  given  till  at  the  end  of  15  or  20 
ears,  when  all  the  parties  concerned  were 
lead,  or  all  the  material  circumstances  for- 
;otten«  The  temptations  held  out  to  mi- 
isters,  and  every  person  acting  in  subor- 
ination  under  them,  were  infinite  in  num- 
•er,  and  irresistible  in  their  nature.  If 
ouchers  were  demanded,  the  answer  was, 
o  vouchers  could  be  obtained.  The  com- 
lander  in  chief,  or  admiralty  board,  drew 
pon  the  treasury  to  any  amount  they 
leased ;  warrants  were  struck  in  conse- 
uence  oi  such  requisitions ;  and  if  ques- 
ions  were  asked,  the  answer  given  was, 
fiat  the  vouchers  were  not  come  to  hand ; 
hat  when  they  did,  ministers  had  notliing 
3  do  with  them ;  for  they  were  referred 

0  the  officers  of  the  exchequer,  auditors 
f  the  imprest,  auditor,  teller,  chamberlain, 
re.  so  that  money,  to  any  amount,  and  for 
ny  purpose,  might  be  issued,  consequently, 
s  the  debt  was  contracted  without  the 
revious  consent  or  approbation  of  parlla- 
lent,  so  neither  was  parliament  to  be  in- 
>rmcd  or  satisfied,  in  what  manner  the 
loney  was  expended. 

Here  his  lordship  entered  into  a  long 
etail  (Concerning  the  mode  of  voting  the 
rmy  extraordinaries,  and  was  extremely 
svere  upon  contractors  in  general ;  parti* 
ularly  such  of  them  as  enjoyed  seats  in 
arliament,   contending,   that  they  were 

curse  to  this  country;  for  it  was  not 
nly  the  immense  fortunes  they  amassed 
y  pubb'c  rapine  and  plunder,  but  the 
ndue  and  corrupt  influence  they  put  into 
[le  hands  of  the  minister.    His  lordship, 

1  support  of  this  assertion,  read  several 
enas,  out  of  the  army  extraordinarieso  f 
le  preceding  year^  and  affirmed^lbat  in 
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the  annals  of  public  speculation,  nothing 
of  the  kind  had  ever  before  happened. 
So  much  to  this  governor,  so  much  to  that ; 
60  or  70,000/.  to  Mr.  Stuart,  the  superin- 
tendant  of  Indian  affairs,  for  beads,  toma- 
hawks and  scalping  knives ;  40,000/.  paid 
to  a  superintendant  or  provision  commis- 
sary  at  Cork,  for  dobg  nothing,  but  barely 
doing  the  duty  of^  the  merchant  contractor. 
The  rations  shipped  at  Cork  charged  almost 
double  what  they  were  during  the  late 
war;  the  transport  service  for  conveying 
those  provisions  amounting  to  immense 
sums,  and  above  all,  the  contracts  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  the  gold 
contradtors,  Messrs.  Harley  and  Drum- 
mond ;  in  short,  the  whole  bore  such  an 
appearance,  as  was  sufficient  to  fill  every 
honest  breast  with  indignation. 

To  remedy  these  enormous  evils,  be 
wished  to  have  a  commission  of  accounts 
instituted,  conformable  to  those  passed  in 
the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne,  almost 
regularly  from  the  2nd  year  after  the  Re^ 
volution,  to  the  1st  oi  Geo.  1,  in  17 15^ 
which  was  the  last.  He  acknowledged, 
tliat  those  acts  had  not  always  answered 
the  public  expectation;  but  no  person 
in  the  least  conversant  in  the  parliament* 
ary  or  political  history  of  this  country^ 
could  be  a  stranger  to  the  great  advantages 
of  those  acts,  which  at  length  became  in  a 
great  measure  annual,  and  accompanied 
the  annual  grants.  The  wisdom  of  the 
illustrious  statesman  who  prompted  and 
countenanced  those  commissions^  whether 
in  or  out  of  place,  for  near  thirty  years, 
spoke  more  forcibly  in  the  favour  of  such 
acts,  than  any  thing  he  could  urge.  It 
was  enough  to  observe,  that  if  they  did 
not  answer  every  thing  which  might  be 
expected  from  them,  they  were  the  cause 
of  detecting  and  reforming  many  flagrant 
abuses,  which  had  crept  into  the  expendi* 
ture  of  the  public  money ;  the  recalling 
of  improper  grants  made  by  the  crown ; 
the  discovering  several  notorious  frauds> 
and  of  bringing  home  corruption  to  many 
members  of  the  other  House,  particularly 
in  the  reign  of  king  William. 

His  lordship  then  gave  a  narrative  of 
the  means  resorted  to  by  him  for  preparing 
himself  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken. 
He  had  often  directed  his  enquiries  to  Uia 
mode  of  passing  the  accounts  at  the  ex« 
chequer.  He  had  enquired,  when  sin 
office,  and  when  out,  of  every  person  wha 
he  imagined  could  help  him  to  informa- 
ti(m,  upon  so  dark,  complex,  and  difficult 
a  subject;   but  whatever  was  the  causey 
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he  found  he  could  never  gain  any  leadirg 
light  to  direct  him  to  a  further  enquiry. 
All  beyond  the  office  of  the  person  to 
whom  heapplied,  was  involved  in  ignorance 
and  obtcurityf  and  within  the  circum- 
scribed view  of  his  informant,  every  thing 
was  buried  in  chaos  and  endless  obscurity* 
He  made  other  attempts.  The  late  Mr. 
West^s  papers,  who  had  passed  so  many 
years  in  the  excheauer,  were  submitted 
to  his  perusal ;  he  icept  them,  and  gave 
the  possessor  a  gratuity  for  them.  He 
perused  and  examined  them  with  M  pos* 
iible  attention  and  industry;  and  all  he 
could  fairly  gather  from  them  was,  that 
there  were  many  ^oss  defects  in  tKe  mode 
of  passing,  auditmg,  &c.  the  public  ac- 
counts ;  but  was  free  to  confess  he  could 
learn  nothing  which  enabled  him  to  poipt 
out  an  effectual  and  specific  remedy. 

Uoder  those  several  impositions  which 
he  had  related  to  their  lordships,  he  be- 
came more  and  more  convinced,  that  the 
delays,  &c.  arising  from  the  paying  in  and 
issuing  the  public  monies,  particularly 
7  when  the  expenditure  amounted,  upon  an 
average,  to  twenty  millions  per  annum, 
inust  continue  to  extend  and  increase.  His 
idea,  therefore,  would  be,  that  a  commit- 
tee should  be  appointed  to  devise  some 
means  for  putting  the  whole  of  the  re* 
ceipts  and  outgoings  upon  a  more  clear 
ana  simple  footing.  In  the  first  place,  he 
was  of  (pinion,  should  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed m  punsuance  of  the  motion,  that 
every  shilling  raised  upon  the  subject  from 
its  first  receipt,  till  it  finally  reached  the 
hands  destined  to  issue  it  ror  the  public 
service,  throughout  its  several  stages, 
should  be  marked  and  ascertained,  and  so. 
regularly  back  from  its  first  issue,  till  it 
got  into  the  hand  of  the  soldier,  seaman, 
ice.  for  whose  use  it  was,  at  the  time  of 
voting,  originally  intended.  In  the  se- 
cond place,  it  was  his  intention  to  open  all 
contracts  of  every  kind,  so  far  as  the  same 
inight  be  consonant  to  the  safety  and  ge- 
neral interests  of  the  state,  tliir^y,  to 
abolish  all  those  sinecure  places  and  use- 
less offices,  t6  which  high  salaries  and 
emoluments  were  annexed,  which,  upon 
examination,  should  be  found  to  come 
within  that  description.  And  fourthly,  to 
abolish  such  offices,  whether  apparently 
offensive  or  not,  that  answered  no  otlier 
end  but  that  of  increasing  the  undue  and 
unconstitutional  influence  of  the  crown. 
He  enlarged  on  each  of  the  foregoing 
heads ;  and  assigned  his  reasons  for  the 
necessity  of  such  a  reform^  in  a  long  and 


able  detail,  and  strengthened  several  of 
them  by  facts  reported  from  the  two  first 
reigns,  subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  par- 
ticularly towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne. 

His  lordship  in  conclusion,  eamettly 
intreated  ministers  not  to  procastinate,  and 
begged  leave  to  remind  them  t^t  the 
temper  of  the  nation  was  such,  as  not  to 
bear  to  be  much  longer  amused  or  insult- 
ed, with  little  evasive  arts  and  subterfuges, 
or  the  more  strong  conduct  of  treating 
the  wishes  of  the  people  with  unfeeling 
contempt.  His  Majesty's  ministers  had 
long  since  lost  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  they  had  too  long  imposed  upon,  se- 
duced, and  insulted  thenu  The  nadan 
was  in  a  state  of  complicated  difficulty  and 
distress.  We  were  engaged  in  a  war  with 
two  very  formidable  powers;  we  were 
engaged  in  a  war  besides,  with  one  third 
of  our  own  subjects ;  the  whole  of  which 
composed  a  decided  majority  against  us, 
which  necessarily  set  peace  at  a  greater 
distance  than  at  any  former  period.  Com- 
pelled, then,  to  bear  the  struggle,  to  la- 
Dour  in  the  unequal  contest,  it  was  the  in* 
dispensable  duty  of  ministers,  it  was  the 
indispensable  duty  of  their  lordships,  as 
the  great  constitutional  advisers  of^thdr 
sovereign,  and  the  guardians  of  the  state 
and  people,  to  meet  that  contest  with  aU 
possible  firmness  and  resolution ;  the 
surest  and  most  efficacious  of  which  would 
be  national  oeconomy,  in  the  first  instance ; 
and  a  wise,  prudent,  and  faithful  employ- 
ment of  the  public  treasures,  in  the  se- 
cond. 

The  ^arl  of  Coventry  rose  to  second, 
the  motion,  and  confirmed  almost  every 
thing  which  had  been  advanced  by  the 
noble  mover.  He  said,  he  had  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  the  last  recess  in  the  coun< 
try,  and  was  both  astonished  and  mortified 
to  find  all  his  apprehensions  so  folly 
realized,  relative  to  the  iaW  of  rents,  and 
the  decrease  in  the  value  of  land.  We 
had  lately  heard  of  a  striking  instance  of 
the  decrease  in  the  value  of  landed  pro- 
perty. It'  was  in  respect  of  the  sale  in 
the  manor  of  Herton,  in  Northarapton- 
shire,  the  estate  of  the  late  earl  of  Hali- 
fax ;  and  this  estate,  which  would  have 
brought  full  thirty  years  purchase  but  a 
few  years  since,  though  it  bad  been  twice 
bought  in  by  the  trustees,  was  at  length 
sold  for  eignteen  years  purchase,  lliis 
served  as  a  standard  whereby  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  whole  landed  propertv  of 
the  kingdom.    He  therefore  submitted  ts 
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heir  lordshipd'  serious  consideration,  whe- 
her  it  did  not  behovethem  to  exert  them- 
«lves  to  the  utmost,  to  promote  the  most 
igid  ceconomy,  which  would,  in  its  effects, 
let  limits  to  the  necessary  national  exer* 
ions ;  but  such  as  might  tend,  in  the  first 
nstance,  to  lighten  die  burthens  of  the 
people,  or  prevent,  rather,  one  part  of  the 
community  from  oppressing  and  preying 
ipon  the  other;  and  likewise  direct  the 
reasures  of  the-  nation  into  their  proper 
channels,  the  employing  them  specifically 
D  carrying  into  execution  measures  for 
lestroying  and  defeating  the  designs  of 
»ur  foreign  enemies.  In  the  midst  of  our 
»ublic  caiamides,  his  lordship  said,  he  could 
>erceive  one  ray  of  hope  break  in,  which 
vas,  that  a  majori^  or  the  nation  seemed 
o  be  of  opinion,  that  nothing  but  a  ge- 
leral  reform  could  save  this  country.  A 
:hange  of  ministry,  and  an  (economical 
expenditure  of  the  public  money,  was  the 
^neral  cry ;  and  he  trusted,  if  the  people 
hemselves  were  sincere,  that  the  salva- 
ion  of  the  country  might  be  yet  effected. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  said,  he  highly  ap- 
proved of  the  principle  on  which  the  pre- 
ent  motion  was  founded.  -  It  was  a  most 
neritorious  Attempt^  and  highly  deserving 
f  the  attentien  of  every  noble  lord  pre- 
ent.  He  lamented,  however,  that  it 
hould  contain  any  thing  calculated  to  ex- 
clude a  certain  description  of  their  lorB- 
hips,  in  which 'he  was  of  course  included, 
namely,  such  as  enjoyed  any  office  or 
>lace  of  profit  under  the  crown.  The 
(resent  was  a  most  perilous  crisis,  and  he 
bought  it  extremely  ill-judged,  to  exclude 
iDy  noble  lord  from  rendering  every  as- 
istance  to  his  country  at  such  a  crisis. 
)n  the  whole,  as  that  part  of  the  motion 
rould  deprive  the  committee  proposed  by 
:,  of  the  aastfltance  of  some  <>f  the  ablest 
nd first  characters  in  the* kingdom;  and 
s  he  most  cordially  approved  of  the  ob- 
ect  which  the  motion  pointed  to,  that  of 
prompting  a  general  reform,  and  of  intro- 
tucing  a  more  seconomical  mode  of  ex- 
tending, issuing,  and  accoun^g  for  the 
fublic  money,  he  found  himself  in  the 
lisagreeable  predicament  of  not  being 
lermitted  to  give  a  vote  either  way ;  but 
^ere  the  objection  now  stated  removed, 
he  propositions  must  of  course  meet  with 
lis  most  hearty  assent. 

Lord  Fauconbergh  passed  several  high 
ncoffliums  on  the  public  and  private  vir- 
u^  of  the  sovereign,  and  said  he  was 
eady  to  give  up  his  emoluments,  amount- 
^  to  about  IfiOOl.  a  year«  [lord  of  the 


bed-chamber  and  colonel  of  a  new  raised 
regiment]  towards  supplying  the  public 
exigencies  of  the  state.  He  had  an  ample 
fortune)  and  was  persuaded,  that  none  who 
knew  him  suspected  that  he  became  a 
placeman  for  the  sake  of  emolument.  He 
accepted  what  he  now  held  under  his  so- 
vereign as  a  mark  of  his  sovereign's  re- 
gard ;  he  accepted  it  with  gratitude,  and 
thought  himself  highly  honoured  witli  sudi 
a  mark  of  his  Majesty's  gracious  favour, 
and  thought  it  a  most  injurious  insinua- 
tion to  hold  out  to  the  public,  that  no 
person  who  enjoyed  a  place  under  the 
crown,  was  fit  to  be  trusted  in  a  plan  for 
promoting  the  interests  of  his  country  and 
working  its  salvation.  The  motion  moved 
by  the  noble  earl,  seemed  to  convey  some- 
thmg  of  that  kind,  and  as  such  he  should 
give  it  a  willing  negative. 

Lord  Stormo/tt  went  into  a  detailed  rd« 
ply  to  the  noble  lord  who  made  the  mo- 
tion, against  which,  he  said,  he  had  two  . 
principal  objections.  The  first  was  the 
impropriety,  and  indeed  incompetency  of 
one  House  of  Parliament  coming  to  a  re- 
solution which  went  eventually  to  bind  the 
proceedings  of  the  other.  This  was  evi- 
dently deducible  from  the  first  paragraph 
in  the  motion.  It  was  therefore  in  tiie 
highest  degree  absurd  and  nugatory  to 
resolve  or  vote  that  which  when  resolved 
or  voted,  carried  with  it  no  efficacy  what- 
ever without  those  walls.  The  second  ob- 
jection which,  in  his  opinion,  was  an  in- 
curable one,  was  the  improper  interference 
of  this  House,  in  the  arst  instance  of  en- 
quiring into,  reforming,  and  controlling 
the  public  expenditure.  This  was  a  point 
in  the  other  House,  and  an  inherent  pri- 
vilege they  would  never  part  with  upon 
any  account.  It  must  miscarry  if  attempted, 
and  would  probably  be  attended  with  most 
fatal  consequences.  His  lordship  observed, 
that  such  disputes  had  arisen  in  the  be- 
ginning of  queen  Anne's  reign,  which  pro- 
duced great  heats  and  disagreementswit^m 
doors,  and  much  dissatisfaction  and  dis-^ 
content  without ;  insomuch  that  the- queen 
was  obliged  to  dissolve  her  parliament 
in  order  to  prevent  matters  from  being 
brought  to  extremity.  Contests  between  - 
both  Houses  ought,  at  all  times,  to  be 
carefully  provhied  against,  much  more  so 
in  seasons  of  great  difficulty,  such  nu  the 
present  confessedly  was,  when  of  course 
harmony  and  mutual  confidence  were  be- 
come indispensibly  necessary  to  the  car- 
rying on  of  public  business.  Independent 
of  these  two  main  objections,  the  form  of 
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the  poiot  of  iafoRDaUtT  so  much,  sad 
scarce  tar  a  syllable  to  the  ouestioo.  Was 
there  notoiDg  that  stood  in  tiie  waf  of  his 
noble  friend^s  motion  bet  the  mere  poiet 
of  informaKty  ?  If  that  was  the  only  ob- 
jection against  the  proposition  it  miffht  be 
soon  removed;  ana  he  was  persuaoed  be 
could  answ^  so  &r  for  ^  temper  cf  his 
noble  friend,  and  the  object  he  had  in 
view,  that  he  would  cheenuily  consent  to 
have  it  modified  in  any  manner  the  noble 
viscount  might  point  out^  in  order  to  get 
clear  of  that  objection.  The  principle  of 
the  motion,  public  reformation  and  na* 
tional  oeconomy,  formed  the  great  object; 
no  matter  bow  the  motion  was  new  framed, 
altered,  and  modified,  so  that  these  w«fe 
promoted.  He  should  not  foUow  his  noble 
friend  throughout  his  very  able  detafl; 
there  was  one  pomt  which  he  must  con- 
fess made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind ; 
he  meant  the  state  oJf  this  country,  witlua 
and  without,  in  respect  of  our  foreign  ene- 
mies, the  state  of  our  financts,  our  in- 
creasing burdens,  decreasing  means,  and 
domestic  discontents ;  and  such  being  the 
ease,  he  cordially  agreed,  that  it  was  a 
duty  incumbent  on  every  noble  lord,  to 
assist  in  carrying  the  intention  of  the  mo- 
tion into  effilcttul  execution.  Farticiilar 
objections  had  been  made  by  two  noUe 
earls  to  that  part  of  the  motion  which 
forbad  those  holding  places  or  enjoying 
offices  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  c<t>wn, 
to  constitute  any  part  of  the  committee. 
Here  asain,  he  made  no  doubt,  knowing, 
as  he  did,  the  personal  candour  and  warm 
zeal  of  his  noble  friend,  that  be  would  con- 
cede, if  nothing  else  should  stand  between 
him  and  his  wishes. 

The  noble  viscount  in  high  office  had 
charged  the  county  meetings  with  having 
originated  in  faction,  and  Imving  been  set 
on  foot,  promoted,  aad  upheld  by  foctieos 
arts,  by  popular  delusions,  drc.  He  wished, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  abstain  from  strong 
language ;  but  whatever  his  provocation 
might  be,  he  would  content  hiraaelf  r  *^^ 
assuring  th^  nobie  viscoont  that  he 
grossly  nnstaken  if  he  trusted  to  his  < 
judgment,  and  grossly  misled  and  abased 
if  he  trusted  to  the  information  of  otheis. 
He  could  ^>eak  himself  as  an  eye  and  ear 
witness,  bemg  just  retunwd  ^om  ^le  coun- 
try ;  and  from  his  own  certain  knowledge 
could  lay  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  de- 
clare upon  his  honour,  that  the  spirit  of 
discontent  and  dissatisfiiction  was  almost 
unHrersaiiy  gone  forth;  and  he  begged 
leare  to  edvertise  their  lordshipa  of  soo- 


the motion,  in  point  of  mere  order,  was 
contrary  to  the  established  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. *The  noble  lord  had  mentioned 
the  accountant  bills  passed  during  the 
reigns  of  WilUam  and  Anne;  but  had  very 
properly  observed  that  they  were  discon- 
tinued since  the  year  1715.  Why  so? 
Because  they  were  found  to  have  proved 
nugatory  as  to  the  attainment  of  any  sub- 
stantial object ;  and  had  been  promoted  by 
party.  However,  soon  after  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  when  that  il- 
lustrious family  came  to  be  more  firmly 
established  on  the  throne ;  when  faction 
was  crushed,  and  the  fluctuation  of  coun- 
cils which  distracted  the  two  preceding 
reigns,  gave  way-  to  stability,  there  was 
an  end  to  the  annual  law,  as  the  noble 
earl  caDed  it,  of  examining,  controlling, 
and  stating  the  public  accounts  of  the 
kingdom.  Neitherwas  that  wiseprince  king 
William  at  all  times  able  to  keep  his  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  temper  with  each 
other.  He  had  lamented  it  to  his  most 
confidential  friends,  and  w^  often  heard  to 
say,  that  dbpotes  between  deliberative 
bodies,  independent  of  each  other,  were 
the  most  dangerous,  not  only  on  account 
of 'their  importance,^  but  that  experience 
had  convinced  him  that  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible to  bring  about  a  reconciliation; 
any  acknowledgment  of  error  on  either 
Moe  being  interpreted  to  be  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  superiority  to  the  party  to 
whom  the  concession  might  be  made. 

His  lordship  made  several  severe  stric- 
tures on  the  motive  for  bringing  forward 
such  a  motion  at  the  present  time.  He 
affirmed  that  it  was  meai^t  to  combine  the 
motion  with  the  petitions  now  before,  and 
daily  presenting  to  the  other  House,  and 
^  the  petitions  themselves  had  been  pro- 
moted by  the  most  unjustifiaUe  means,  so 
the  motion  was  meant  to  bear  a  relation 
to  them,  in  order  to  embarrass  govern-, 
ment,  and  throw  aa  odium  on  his  M ajestj^s 
confidential  advisers.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  noble  lord  had  any  such 
intention ;  but  the  motion  would  operate 
\^  that  way.  The  petitions  were  founded 
in  no  better  than  absurd,  impracticable 
notions  of  public  reformation,  and  specious 
theories,  calculated  to  mislead  the  nation, 
because  directed  to  wltat,  if  attainable  at 
all,  must  in  fact  undermine  the  constitu- 
tion, and  lead  to  public  confusion.  He 
concluded  with  gi^ng  the  motion  his  hear- 
ty negative. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  said,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  h^ar  the  noble  vbcount  lab<)iir 
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\%t  circnnutanee,  which  had  been  evi> 
ently  mkunderstood  by  the  noble  lord, 
ametyy  that  a^  the  petitions  were  pro- 
loted  by  factiooa  arts,  and  party  manage- 
lent  in  some  counties,  so  in  others,  and 
majority  too  of  the  counties,  the  free- 
olders  had  refused  to  petition^  which  was 
t  least  a  tacit  di8apprd>ation  of  petitions 
1  general.  This  he  could  affirm  was  not 
le  case ;  iot  he  was  equally  satisfied  that 
\ie  counties  that  did  not  or  would  not  pe- 
ition,^  were  as  zealous  friends  to  public 
economy  as  those  who  had.  He  knew 
imself  two  counties  (Northampton  and 
»uffolk)  where  he  occasionally  resided, 
nd  was  well  acquainted  with,  which  had 
kot  petitioned)  yet  he  believed  no  man  in 
he  least  Naoquainted  with  either  would 
enture  to  say  that  they  were  not  zealous 
riends  to  public  reform  and  national 
economv*  Those  counties  might  have 
»een  influenced  by  local  and  particular 
ootives ;  but  he  had  not  a  single  doubt  but 
her  earnestly  desired  to  see  the  objects 
»f  those  petitions  unequivocally  obtained. 

He  implored  their  lordships  seriously  to 
ook  forward.  For  his  own  part,  he  trem- 
bled for  the  fate  of  his  country,  should 
mrlioment  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people,  and  that  on  a  ground 
he  most  irritating  and  insukhig,  namely, 
hat  the  grievances  complained  of  were 
deal,  were  merely  the  creatures  of  fac- 
ioo,  and  had  no  other  object  but  the 
;aming  ourt  the  present  ministry,  in  order 
^at  those  who  had  fomented  the  public 
liscontents  niight  succeed  to  their  power 
md  places.  This,  in  his  opinion,  was  the 
nghest  possible  aggravation  of  public  op- 
pression and  mal-administration,  and  could 
aotfail  of  creating  the  most  lively  and  just 
resentment  in  the  breasts  of  thojte  who 
found  themselves  not  only  most  cruelly 
oppressed  and  ill  governed,  but  loaded  at 
the  same  time  with  the  basest  calumnies. 

The  noble  viscount  had  been  so  hardy 
as  to  deny  the  actmg  influence  of  the 
crown.  When  the  nMe  lord  did  so,  he 
confessed  he  felt  the  greatest  astonish- 
toent :  he  believed  there  was  not  a  single 
lord  who  heard  him  that  might  not,  from 
bis  own  experience,  hazard  a  direct  con- 
tradiction,' supported  by  some  one  circum- 
stance arising  within  his  own^  knowledge. 
Were  thare  no  boroughs  at  the  disposal  of 
die  crown  ?  Were  there  no  permanent  mo- 
tives, which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
operated  upon  and  influenced  every  de- 
scriptlon  or  meu,  from  the  highest;-  to  the 
lowest;  Were  there  no  brothers^  rela- 


tions,  friends,  or  children  to  be  provided 
for,  and  for  which  the  crown  tiad  the 
power  of  making  the  desired  or  expected 
provision;  most  certainly.  M«ay  could  be 
gratified  in  this  way  who  would  decUne  a 
proffered  favour  in  any  other.  The  age 
was  dissipated;  splendour,  magnificeacef 
an  appearance  of  great  wealth,  and  great 
parade  and  expence,  distmguished  the  pre* 
sent  from  any  whidi  preceded  it.  He  did 
not  mean  to  include  in  this  descripticm  the 
mere  profligate  or  spendthrift,  nor  the 
notoriously  vicious.  The  persons  on  whom 
the  influence  he  alluded  to  chiefly  operated 
were  men  of  another  cast,  of  a  ai&renc 
tenor  of  conduct*  They  sought  only  the 
conveniencies  of  life,  suited  to  their  ranks 
and  respective  situations.  For  his  part» 
he  was  nappy  to  be  a  father  of  a  young 
family,  unprovided  for  in  a  great  measure, 
and  ne  could  not  say  but  he  felt  much, 
and  had  his  struggles;  but  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  add  that  he  had  resolution 
to  overcome  them. 

Before  he  sat  down,  he  begged  leave  to 
take  notice  of  an  expression  which  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  viscount,  relative  to 
pushing  the  reformation  and  plan  of 
oecbnomy  forther  than  was  expressed  in 
the  motion.  The  noble  viscount  had  aU 
luded  to  something  which  personally  con-* 
corned  himself,  as  enjoying  a  place  under 
government,  as  well  as  to  a  particulat* 
emolnment  enjoyed  by  the  noble  auke  near 
him  f  Richmond.)  All  he  could  say  was, 
the  place  he  held  came  to  him  as  a  part  of 
his  patrimony,  and  was  already  settled  on 
hid  children.  He  would  add,  that  it  com« 
posed  th^  principal  provision  for  his  fhmily, 
as  well  as  his  own  immediate  support ;  but 
yet,  if  the  reformation  should  become  ge- 
neral, and  it  should  be  thought  necessary 
to  include  him  in  the  plan,  whatever  might 
be  the  consequence  to  hknself,  however 
tiying  it  might  be  to  see  his  family  stripped 
of  their  patrimony,  he  should  submit,  and 
upon  this  prirrcipfe,  that  whaftever  remnant 
should  remain  to  them  would  be  more 
valuable  in  proportion  as  the  liberties  of 
the  nation  stood  upon  a  more  permanent 
basis ;  for  either  in  his  ovm  person,  or  that 
of  his  representatives^  he  should  think  that 
a  small  competence  uifder  a  firee  govern- 
ment was  infinitely  preferable  to  any  en- 
joyment of  power,  rank^  and  property, 
under  a  despotic  one.  His  noble  firiend' 
near  him  stood  in  the  dcmie  predicament ; 
and  by  every  thing  he  could  learn  cK  bn 
frame  of  mind  sSid  sentinients>  he  was 
cleaily  satMdd»  that  tf  the  jrefermalfotf 
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thould  be  pushed  Ibe  lebgth  the  noble  vis- 
count  teemed  to  hint,  the  noble  duke 
would  cheerfull}^  part  with  what  he  was  to 
give  up»  in  consioeration  of  what  was  to 
be  received  in  return.  Whether  any  such 
general  and  uniform  reformation  was  in 
contemplation  or  not,  be  begged  leave  to 
eature  toe  noble  viscount,  that  neither  the 
noble  duke  nor  he  were  to  be  deterred  from 
tiie  discharge  of  their  duty,  by  any  dark 
hints  and  half  threats  against  their  private 
fortunes. 

The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  (lord  Os- 
borne) said  he  rose  tq  give  his  assent  to 
Ihe  motion,  as  he  thought  it  the  only 
means  of  preserving  this  country  from 
inevitable  ruin,  by  promoting  union  among 
all  ranks  and  descriptions  w  men,  and  of 
course  re8ti)ring  energy  and  confidence  to 
government.  Tlie  noble  viscount  in  office 
disapproved  not  only  of  the  form  in  which 
the  noble  lord's  motion  was  drawn  up,  but 
•f  the  substance  of  it ;  nay  more,  his  lord- 
ahip  had  condemned  it  in  the  lump,  merely 
f^om  its  bearing  a  seeming  affinity  to  the 
county  petitions.  For  his  part,  he  was 
free  to  declare,  that  the  very  circumstance» 
of  disapprobation  stated  bV  the  noble  vis- 
count highly  recommended  the  motion  to 
him.  He  applauded  the  principle  of  the 
petitions;  they  breathed  the  same  spirit 
with  the  present  motion*  A  most  respec- 
tid>le  bpdjr  of  gentlemen,  clergy,  and  &ee- 
holders,  had  called  a  meeting  in  the  county 
over  part  of  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
preside  as  lord  lieutenant  ^York).  He 
was  invited  to  that  meeting,  out  was  pre- 
vented by  private  business  ^-om  attending. 
The  proceedings  at  that  meeting,  so  far  as 
Uiey  corresponded  with  the  present  mo- 
tion, met  his  ideas  very  fully,  though  be 
could  not  say  he  approved  of  the  associa- 
tions or  committees  of  coirespondence. 
He  spoke  out,  he  said,  on  the  occasion : 
he  wrote  to  the  committee  a^r  they  had 
agreed  to  the  resolutions,  assigned  the 
reason  of  .his  absence,  and  his  sentiments 
how  far  he  approved  or  dis^[>proved  of 
their  proceedings*  But  if  he  had  enter- 
tained a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Yorkshire  petitioners,  he  soon 
had  grounds  sufficient  to  determine  his 
opinion ;  he  meant  the  mean,  shabby,  piti- 
ful, unwarrantable  means  employed,  to 
deter  by  threats,  or  by  persuasions  to  pre- 
vent, the  freeholders  from  assembhng; 
meaaa  and  arts  so  pitiful,  shabby^  and  des* 
picable,  as  fuUy  proved  that  the  authors  of 
them  wete  conscious  of  the  badness  of 
their  cause*  and  that  they  hoped  to  weigh 


down  truth  and  justice  by  the  stropg  hand 
of  power,  or  by  imposition  and  chicane. 

He  said  he  had  a  few  dava  since  re- 
signed a  place  in  the  houshold  [vicecfaaas- 
berlain  to  the  Queen]  the  occapjing  of 
which  he  should  ever  esteem  one  oi  the 
greatest  honours  of  his  life.   .Why  had  he 
resigned  it  ?  Because  his  duty  to  his  so- 
vereign and  his  country,  and  a  regard  for 
his  own  honour,  wouki  not  permk  him 
longer  to  retain  it.    He  could  no  longer 
give  his  support  to  a  nunistry  which  had, 
after  a  series  of  repeated  trials,    proved 
themselves  pusillanimous,  incapable  and 
corrupt;  who  had  brought  the  nation  to 
the  brink  of  destruction,  and  still  persisted 
to  plunge   it  deqper  into  calamity  and 
danger.     They  were   the  curse   of  this 
country,  and  he  feared  would  prove  its 
ruin.     One  of  them  from  his  deserved  ig- 
nominy, and  the  other  from  hia  crimiinl 
indolence  and  neglect  fsupposed  to  mean 
lords  Sandwich  and  North^  the  foroier, 
when  the  talents  and  abiUties  were  most 
wanting,  driving  almast  every  man  of  a 
certain  description  from  the  service  by  in- 
sult and  bad  treatment.    These  were  the 
reasons  whioh  induced  him  to  resign  his 
place  io^the  housbold.    While  he  remaiaed 
m  place,  he  did  not  think  it  decent  to  op- 
pose government.    He  could  not  in  con- 
science absent  himself  firom  his  du^  ia 
parliament  at  so  momentous  a  criais ;  the 
only  method  which  therefore  presented  it- 
self to  him,  to  get  rid  of  the  embarrass- 
ment, was  to  resign.    But  what  had  been 
the  consequence  of  this  moderate  con-> 
duct  ?  That  of  dismissing  him  that  morn- 
ing from  an  office  he  held  under  the  crown, 
the  lord  lieutenancy  of  the  East  Riding 
of  the  county  of  York.     He  did  not  pre- 
tend to  say  who  it  was  that  adviaed  this 
measure :  but  let  it  have  come  from  ^om 
it  might,  he  despised  the  little,  mean  re^ 
sentment  which  gave  it  birth,  langhed  at 
the  folly,  and  felt  the  injustice  and  in« 
tended  insult  as  he  ought. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  contended^ 
that  the  roaiority  of  the  people  were  eXf 
tremely  well  contented  under  the  preseat 
government,  and  that  the  county  petitioas, 
&c  were  the  last  struggles  of  an  expiring 
faction,  who  in  one  instance,  by  inCam^ 
matory  speeches  and  misrepresentatioos^ 
had  endeavoured  to  promotcinsurmections 
in.  Ireland ;  and  by  similar  means,  iuiviog 
failed  in  that  attempt,  now  sought  to  sow 
dissention.  in  this  kingdoim :  but  he  luid 
no  doubt  that  measures  equally  wise  and 
e(Bc9cipiis  to  those  which  had  been  ado(Mted 
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1  respect  to  the  sister  kingdom,  would 
kewise  defeat  the  designs  of  such  as 
rished  to  involve  their  country  in  civil 
oniusion.  His  lordship  strongly  objected 
3  that  part  of  the  motion  which  went  to 
xclude  persons  enjoying  places  under  go- 
ernment  from  the  committee,  as  it  im- 
orted,  that  whoever  was  called  upon  to 
erve  his  sovereign,  was  by  that  circum« 
tance  incapacitated  from  serving  bis  coun- 
ry.  Such  an  idea  was  no  less  ungene- 
ous  than  unjust :  if  applied  as  a  general 
rinciple,  it  mcluded  almost  every  noble 
srd  present.  If  a  particular  application 
ras  made  of  it,  it  amounted  to  an  actual 
ondemnation  of  all  his  Majesty's  servants : 
trithout  a  tittle  of  proof  to  support  it  So 
sur  as  he  was  concerned,  he  had  ne  inte- 
est  in  rising:  for  he  neither  enjoyed 
molument  or  pension  under  government: 
ut  still  he  felt  for  the  implied  censure 
assed  on  those  who  did,  and  the  insuh 
itended  upon  all  his  Majesty's  servants ! 
ut  if  the  exclusion  was  indecent  and  un- 
jst,  it  was  no  less  absurd ;  for  what  did 
;  say  ?  That  a  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed of  members,  **  possessing  neither 
molument  or  peqsion.  Who  were  to 
jdge  of  the  rejport  to  be  made  by  this 
ommittee?   Most  certainly  the  House; 

0  that  in  fact,  the  resolution  moved  could 
nean  nothing  more  than  a  mere  insult  to 
he  description  of  persons  excluded ;  be- 
ause,  in  the  dernier  resort,  the  power  of 
greeing  or  disagreeing  with  the  committee 
^ould  lie  in  the  House,  and  the  persons 
xcluded  in  the  first  instance  would  be 
tnally  re-invested  with  it  in  the  second. 
\jk  expression  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
narquis  who  spoke  last;  that  deserved  a 
Tord  or  two  in  answer.  The  noble  lord 
lad  talked  of  the  ignominy  of  one  of  his 
ffajesty's  ministers,  and  the  inactivity,  in- 
olence,  and  inability  of  another ;  the 
[)rmer  of  whom,  he  said,  had  driven  some 

1  the  ablest  officers  from  the  service.  He 
egged  leave  to  differ  fr<9m  the  noble  lord, 
4)th  as  to  the  general  charge,  and  the 
let.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  noble 
arl  at  the  head  of  a  certain  board  had 
roved  himself  an  able  minister  and  real 
riend  to  his  country ;  and  that  no  man 
ras  farther  from  wishing  to  disgrace  those 
rho  were  employed  in  the  line  of  service 
ver  which  he  presided. 

The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  said^  he 
ras  ready  to  re-state  his  words.  Men  of 
he  highest  professional  merit  had  been 
riven  from  the  service  by  the  noble  earl 
lluded  tot  ^nd  he  was  nree  to  dedare. 


that  he  thought  it  impossible  for  any  man 
of  honour  to  serve  while  the  noble  earl 
continued  in  his  present  office.  The  best 
men  were  driven  from  the  service,  or  de^ 
terred  from  accepting  a  command  under 
such  ^n  administration.  £very  man  who 
accepted  of  a  command,  accepted  of  it  on 
the  conditions  of  a  double  peril ;  that  of 
being  employed  and  deceived;  and  of 
being  certain,  that  those  who  deceived 
him,  would  be  the  first,  as  they  were 
known  to  be  the  most  powerful,  in  effect- 
ing his  disgrace.  He  should  not  enter 
hito  detail,  or  quote  names,  as  he  ima- 
gined it  would  be  totally  unnecessary  to 
descend  to  particulars,  for  every  person 
who  had  been  employed  stood  almost  in 
the  same  predicament;  and  from  what 
had  happened,  he  was  entitled  to  say,  that 
no  man  of  ability,  or  who  regarded  hit 
honour,  could  serve  in  the  navy,  as  long 
as  the  present  first  commissioner  of  the  ' 
Admiralty  continued  to  preside  at  that 
board. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  protested,  tiiat 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  which  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers  the  noble  lord  who 
spoke  last  alluded  to  when  he  first  rose ; 
and  he  should  have  left  the  House  in 
the  same  state  of  ignorance,  had  not  his 
noble  friend  called  forth  the  explanation 
now  given  by  the  noble  lord.  He  desired, 
however,  to  assure  the  noble  lord,  that 
he  was  totally  misinformed  or  mistaken ; 
for  he  defied  any  noble  lord  to  state  it 
in  his  place,  as  a  fact,  that  any  one  pro- 
fessional man  had  refused  to  serve  in  the 
navy,  and  assigned  the  cause  to  be,  that 
he  condnued  to  preside  at  the  Admirals- 
board.  He  could  prove  the  fact  to  be 
otherwise,  if  necessary.  He  could  say, 
that  some  of  the  persons  he  presumed  the 
noble  lord  alluded  to,  had  offered  their 
services,  and  one  (admiral  fiarringtonl 
had  been  already  actually  employed ;  and 
upon  the  whole,  if  the  noble  lord  would 
endeavour  to  recollect  himself,  he  was 
perstiaded,  that  among  all  the  refusals  to 
flferve,  he  could  not  produce  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  his  remaining  in  his  pre- 
sent situation  was  assigned  as  the  motive 
for  such  refusal. 

The  noble  mover  had  said,  that  there 
was  little  prospect  of  ^eace,  and  that  the 
*^  trifling  successes  we  had  lately  obtain- 
ed served  only  to  remove  peace  at  a 
greater  distance  f*  which  was  one  of  the 
motives  urged  by  his  lordship  to  shew, 
that  a  plan  of  oeconomy,  upon  the  idea  of 
a  long  protracted  war,  waa  stiU  become 
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consequences  equally  so  in  other  ptrts  of 
the  globe. 

He  would  mmition  another  sbguhtrsd- 
vantage  We  had  gabed,  thou^  not  appa- 
rently 80  brilliant  or  striking:  the  to^ 
destruction  of  the  French  fishery  on  ^ 
Banks  of  Newfoundland,  which  was  do 
less  a  source  of  French  weahh  than  a 
nursery  for  French  seamen.  In  this  two- 
fold consideration  he  should  not  say  too 
much  if  he  affirmed,  that  the  French 
fishery  upon  th^  Banks  of  Newfoundland 
was  one  of  the  most  valuable  brancbeg 
of  their  commerced  So  much  had  tbii 
comn^rce  been  improved  of  late  yean, 
thai  it  might  be  affirmed,  that  the  foberj 
was  divided  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  in  the  proportion  of  two  thirds  to 
the  former,  and  one  to  the  latter ;  yet  im^ 
portant  as  this  branch  of  commerce  wai^ 
It  was  now  solely  possessed  by  Great  Bri« 
tain.  There  was  another  circumstance^ 
which  was  in  its  consequences  no  ka 
important,  which  was,  the  great  want  oC 
seamen  Prance  felt.  This  compelled  ber 
to  strip  the  privateers,  in  ordjr  to  nao 
the  royal  navy,  by  which  means,  the  latter 
only  going  to  sef^  in  squadrons,  oar  tradeii 
performed  their  voyages  uninterrupted 
m  a  manner,  and  approaching  nearly  to  a 
degree  of  perfect  safety  and  seonrity, 
while  the  commerce  of  France  lay  in  a 
great  measinre  at  the  mercy  of  our  pma^ 
teers,  letters  of  marque,  aimed  veaaeb  sad 
cruizers. 

The  noble  earl  had  said  a  great  deal  et 
peace,  and  seemed  to  wisfar  that  it  coidd 
be  obtained ;  but  the  noble  earl  cooldaot 
be  ignorant,  that  in  making  peace  tbe 
consent  of  both  parties  was  necessary.  He 
did  not  believe  the  noble  earl  would  adnie 
to  submit  the  terms  of  peace  to  our  ene- 
mies, much  less  to  submit  to  ignominioua 
ones.  If  not  then,  if  our  successes  were 
but  trifling,  tlie  noble  eaH,  he  believed, 
would  agree  with  him,  that  when  they 
were  trifiing  was  not  the  proper  time  ttr 
sue  for,  or  open  a  negociation,  but  liMit 
it  would  be  more  proper  to  wait  for  a 
season,  when,  having  decisive  advantafli» 
on  our  side,  we  could  at  least  meet  die 
enemy  half  way,  and  if  not  dictate,  at 
least  treat  with  dignity,  freedom,  and  in* 
dependence.  But  the  truth  was,  the  ae*- 
son  for  peace  was  not  arrived.  We  were 
at  present  in  an  embarrassed  situation,  and 
till  we  had  got  clear  of  some  of  the  dift* 
culties  which  st6od  in  the  way  of  ooniof 
to  a  pacification,  it  would  be  idle  te  talc 
of  peace>  tinlese  we  were  wiUiagtapurctaii 


iry.  He  believed  no  noble 
lord  would  seriously  deny,  that  ceconomy 
at  all  times  was  not  necessary,  but  much 
■lore  so  when  we  were  engaged  in  an  ex- 
pensive war^  particularly  a  war  accom- 
panied with  so  many  novel  circumstances 
and  difficulties,  a  formidable  confederacy 
of  our  inveterate  and  natural  enemies, 
still  further  reinforced  and  strengthened 
by  a  very  considerable  part  of  our  own 
subjects  m  open  rebellion,  not  only  against 
our  authority,  but  leagued  with  our  fo- 
reign foes  for  our  final  destruction.  This  he 
confessed  was  not  only  novel,  but  a  most 
alarming  state  of  things:  but  the  novelty 
and  dani^er,  however  great,  was  no  ground 
lor  despondency  ;  its  magnitude  called  for 
m  stiitable  resistance,  aiul  success  could 
only  be  expected  in  proportion  to  the  vi- 
gour and  extent  of  our  exertions.  The 
noble  earl,  however,  when  he  spoke  of 
our  trifling  successes,  should  have  attend- 
ed to  the  particulars  on  ^which  the  asser- 
tion was  founded.  He  differed  widely 
from  the  noble  lord  when  he  called  our 
successes  trifling :  he  thought  in  many  in- 
stances they  were  for  from  trifling,  and  in 
others,  that  they  led  naturally  to  great 
probable  advantages. 

It  was  true  France  had  taken,  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  from  us,  one  or  two 
islands  in  the  West  Indies.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  had  taken  one  from  them,  and 
driven  them  entirely  out  of  the  East,  there 
not  being  a  French  flag  then  flying  in  all 
Asia.  In  North  America  they  had  been 
shamefully  defeated  in  their  attempt  upon 
Savannah;  and  they  had,  after  all  their 
boasts,  been  obliged  to  fly  firom  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  was  well  known  we  had 
a  confessed  superiority.  It  was  true,  re- 
ports had  been  spread,  that  a  formidable 
force  had  sailed  from  prance  for  the  West 
Indies.  He  hardly  believed  it ;  but  whe- 
ther or  not,  he  was  fully  persuaded  that 
we  should  have  a  superior  force  to  tliat  of 
France  in  the  West  Indies  the  ensuing 
campaign.  It  would  not  at  present  be 
prudent  to  sneak  out,  nor  was  it  possible 
to  speak  wita  certainty ;  but  he  had  good 
reason  to  hope  and  believe,  that  some 
other  strokes  would  be  shortly  struck, 
which  would  give  us  a  deckled  superio- 
rity over  our  enemi^,  in  point  of  aggre- 
gate success,  in  the  contemplation  of  na- 
tional comparison.  He  did  not  see,  tbere- 
fytCf  how  the  noble  lord  could  call  our 
successes  trifling ;  tbey  were  far  firom  it ; 
the^  had  been  already  decisive  in  the  £ast 
Iime%  and  would  probably  prove  in  their 
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t  on  any  terms,  holrever  mean,  ignomini- 
>U8,  or  humiliating. 

The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  said,  he 
neant  no%  to  retract  his  words.  He  did 
Mt  rise  to  state  amatter  of  fiict  by  way  of 
iccuMitioD.  He  assigned  his  reasons  why 
fie  could  no  longer  continue  to  support 
the  present  administration ;  among  others, 
he  said,  that  the  noble  eaii  who  spoke  last, 
bad  driven  some  of  the  ablest  naval  cha- 
raeters  from  the  service;  he  thought  so 
idll ;  and  he  explained  what  he  meant 
when  he  first  rose,  by  affirming,  that  he 
believed  the  noble  earl  had  been  die  cause 
of  several  naval  commanders  declining  the 
service,  because  they  were  resolved  never 
to  serve  so  lone  as  his  lordship  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty;  neither 
deeming  tlieir  characters  n6r  persons  safe 
nnder  his  administration. 

Lord  Forieseue  observed,  that  the  noble 
earl  ^  Sandwich^  was  the  only  person  in 
the  kingdom,  who  was  a  stranger  to  the 
fact  staSted  by  the  noble  marquis,  that  of 
liis  lordship's  having  been  the  cause  of  so 
many  men  of  the  first  professional  abilities 
having  declined  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try-  He  was  astonished  at  the  noble  lord's 
emontery,  in  offering  to  deny  it,  when  the 
i«ct  was  so  universally  known  and  aclmow- 
ledged.  His  lordship  testified  his  warmest 
approbation  of  the  county  meetings,  the 
committees  of  corresponaence,  and  ge- 
neral associations.  Parliament  having, 
through  the  enormous  influence  of  the 
crown,  abandoned  the  care  and  protection 
of  the  people,  it  was  at  length  become  ne- 
cessary that  the  people  should  look  to 
their  own  preservation ;  and  he  trusted, 
that  as  they  had  the  judgment  to  discover 
the  necessity,  and  the  spirit  to  act  upon 
that  judgment,  Uiey  would  have  the  firm- 
ness never  to  relax,  till  the  grievances 
under  which  they  laboured  were  com- 
pletely redressed.  His  lordship  made  use 
of  several  strong  and  unqualined  expres- 
sions, declarative  of  the  innerent  rights  in 
the  people  to  compel  redress  in  cases  of 
emergency;  and  congratulated  his  coun- 
try roost  heartily  on  the  approaching  ap- 
pearance of  being  emancipated  from  a 
system  of  government  and  a  mal-adminis- 
tration  of  public  affiurs,  hitherto  unprece- 
dented in  the  English  annals. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  said,  that 
he  never  lost  sight  of  one  sreat  object 
since  the  commencement  or  the  present 
reign,  which  was  the  system  established  as 
soon  as  his  Majes^  ascended  Uie  throne ; 
namely,  a  fixed  determination  to  govern 

C  VOL.  XX,] 


this  country  under  the  forms  of  law, 
through  the  influence  of  (he  crown.  Ho 
had  no  sooner  perceiv^  this  system,  than 
he  set  his  face  against  it,  and  had  now, 
for  upwards  of  17  3rears,  endeavoured  to 
defeat  its  intended  effects.  Much  had 
been  said  about  secret  influence  and  secret 
councils ;  and  a  noble  lord,  not  then  pre- 
sent (the  earl  of  Bute)  had  been  particu- 
larly pointed  to.  For  his  part,  he  had  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  that  noble 
lord,  nor  could  he  be  supposed  to  have 
any  predilection  for  him  ;  but  this  he 
woula  declare,  as  an  honest  man,  that  he 
was  persuaded,  that  if  that  noble  lord  had 
never  been  in  ofllce,  or  in  personal  confi- 
dence with  his  sovereign,  indeed  had 
never  been  bom,  that  a  system  of  govern- 
ment, similar  to  that  now  existing  in  this 
country,  would  have  been  produced  into 
being.  Every  thing  within  and  without, 
whether  in  ad)inet,  parliament,  or  else- 
where, carried  about  it  the  most  unequi- 
vocal marks  of  such  a  system ;  the  whole 
oeconomy  of  executive  government,  in  all 
its  branches,  proclaimed  it,  whether  pro- 
fessional, deliberative,  or  official.  The 
supporters  of  it  in  books,  pamphlets,  and 
newspapers,  avowed  it,  and  defended  it 
without  reserve.  It  was,  early  in  the  pre- 
sent reign,  promulged  as  a  court  axiom, 
<<  that  tide  power  and  influence  of  the 
crown  alone  was  sufficient  to  support  any 
set  of  men  his  Majesty  might  think  proper 
to  call  to  his  councib.''  The  fact  bore 
evidence  of  its  truth ;  for,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown,  majorities  had  beeik 
procured  to  support  any  men  or  any  mea- 
sures, which  an  administration,  thus  con- 
stituted, thought  proper  to  dictate.  Thia 
was  the  origin  of  all  our  national  misfor- 
tunes, the  mtter  being  no  more  than  the 
consequence  of  the  principle  which  gave 
birth  to  the  measures  that  produced  them. 
He  was  ready  to  avow,  in  his  place,  that 
as  the  measures  of  the  present  reign  con- 
tained the  fullest  testimony  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  called  them  mto  being,  so 
they  bore  every  internal  and  external  evi« 
dence  of  thelt  dangerous  and  alarming 
origin ;  for  he  would  say,  that  combining 
them  together,  they  presented  such  a  sys- 
tem of  corruption,  public  venality,  and 
despotism,  as  never  before  took  place  in 
any  limited  government.  The  short  time 
he  remained  in  office,  to  which  he  had 
been  called  at  the  express  desire  of  his 
sovereign,  he  endeavoured  all  in  his  power 
to  oppose  and  defeat  this  unnatural  and 
unconstitutional  influence  of  the  crown, 
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but  to  very  little  purpose ;  and  aa  he  had 
come  into  office  at  his  Majesty's  desire,  so 
)ie  quitted  it  io  obedience  to  the  same  au- 
thority. 

When  he  spoke  of  the  principle  of  des- 
potism, which  seemed  to  pervade  all  the 
acts  of  the  present  reign^  he  believed  it 
would  be  totally  unnecessary  to  particu- 
larize them  ;  he  should  therefore  content 
himself  with  alludine  only  to  such  part  of 
the  system  as  applied  to  the  measures  pur- 
sued agaipst  America  and  the  East  India 
Company.  Here  it  was  that  the  plan  of 
extending  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
already  become  enormous  and  truly  alarm- 
ing, blazed  forth  in  all  its  odious  colours  ; 
and  here  it  was  that  that  influence,  under 
the  impositious  pretence  of  asserting  the 
rights  of  parliament,  was  employed  to  vest 
the  patronage  or  unlimited  sovereignty  of 
fdl  America  in  the  crown.  The  same  use 
was  made  of  this  influence  over  the  East 
India  Company;  and  after  the  first  at- 
tempt had  broaght  bankruptcy  on  that 
Company,  the  second  finally  vested  the 
patronage  of  it  in  the  crown  for  ever. 

The  plan  was  deeply  laid;  the  inde- 
pendent part  of  the  people  were  led  into 
the  snare  by  the  specious  pretences  of  de- 
signing and  artful  men.  The  Company 
were  described  to  be  wallowing  in  riches ; 
the  directors,  and  their  servants  abroad, 
were  said  to  be  infinitely  venal,  unprin- 
cipled, corrupt  and  oppressive.  It  was 
urged,  that  in  the  possession  of  such  im- 
mense revenues  ana  profits^  territorial  and 
commercial,  the  Company  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  contribute  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  state ;  and  to  bear  part  of  the  bur- 
dens, in  common  with  the  rest  of  their 
fellow  subjects.  The  whole  was  a  minis- 
terial trick,  a  state  juggle,  to  throw  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  It  was  pa- 
tronage, a  further  extension  of  court  in- 
fluence, which  was  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this,  however  varnished  over  with  specious 
appearances  of  public  reformation,  general 
justice,  and  an  equitable  distribution  of 
taxes  and  burdens  to  be  borne  by  the  se- 
veral respective  parts  of  the  empire.  It 
was  not  the  paltry  sum  of  400,000/.  per 
annum  that  was  the  great  object ;  it  was 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  crown  that  set 
this  political  machine  in  motion.     The  se- 

2uel  proved  it  beyond  the  poslibility  of 
oubt.  The  Company  in  a  few  years  be- 
came bankrupt^  and  it  was  reserved  for  the 
present  admmistration  to  complete  what 
tliey  so  happily  begun  and  so  steadily  pur- 
sued*    Xbey  ]:eljBqui&be4  the  revenue 


with  cheerfulness,  but  jtook  carei  to  get 
the  patronage  in  exchange.  If  any  proof 
were  wanting  to  shew,  that  neither  reve- 
nue, nor  a  desire  to  alleviate  the  public 
burdens,  formed  the  true  cause;  it  wai 
now  fully  sufficient  to  observe,  that  no 
one  effectual  step  had  been  taken  to  pro- 
mote reformation  in  India ;  for  it  was  im- 
possible for  oppression,  public  peculation, 
&c,  said  to  have  existed  in  India  at  the 
time  government  first  interfered  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Company,  to  rise  higher,  or 
prove  more  operative  and  extensive  than 
since  that  period :  a  very  striking  instance 
of  which  was  then  depending  in  the  coarts 
below,  in  the  case  of  the  late  lord  Pigot, 
who  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  private 
cabals  of  those,  who,  if  not  encouraged  by 
government,  were  most  certainly  protect- 
ed and  countenanced  by  them.  This  wb» 
the  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the 
crown  ;  and  as  to  the  pretence  of  a  reve* 
nue,  it  was  needless  to  observe,  that  no 
one  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration, or  the  system,  they  acted 
under,  furnished  even  the  colour  of  an 
argument,  that  they  who  had  upon  all  oc« 
casions  so  shamefully  wasted  and  mis-spent 
the  public  treasure,  entertained  a  single 
idea  of  relieving  the  people,  whom,  in 
every  other  instance,  thev  had  so  heavily 
burdened  and  oppressed.  He  was  per- 
suaded that  several  high  characters,  and 
persons  of  independent  principles,  and  un- 
questionable integrity  and  abilities,  were 
led  by  the  art  and  misrepresentation  d 
others,  in  whom  they  had  unhappily  con- 
fided, to  support  the  measures  respectmg 
the  East  India  Company,  and  he  was  glad 
to  hear  the  noble  earl  who  made  the  pre- 
sent motion  acknowledge  his  error,  and  as 
one  coming  within  that  description.  For 
his  part,  he  saw  then  what  in  a  thousand 
instances  had  been  since  confirmed  to 
him,  that  the  secret  movers  in  this  busi- 
ness had  no  object  whatever,  either  re- 
formative or  eq[uitable,  in  view,  but  only 
that  of  vesting  m  the  crown  the  patronage 
of  the  Company,  in  order  to  extend  and 
increase  its  influence. 

This  traitorous  principle  it  was  that  pro- 
duced the  American  war,  and  the  long 
train  of  evils  which  flowed  from  it ;  and  be 
was  persuaded,  besides  this  great  object, 
that  in  the  course  of  some  of  the  events 
which  fell  out  in  America,  one  'Ireat  spur 
which  induced  ministers  bUncUy  to  rush 
on,  was  the  expectation  of  being  gratified, 
and  of  gratifymg  their  friends  and  sup- 
porters with  expected  coofiscatioos  of  wt 
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inds  and  properties  of  those  who  took  up 
rms  against  government ;  and  should  they 
low  persist  in  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
oice  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
hereby  force  them  into  measures  of  re- 
istance,  one  motive  among  others  would 
»e,  a  prospect  of  confiscations  nearer 
tomei  and  tne  proscription  of  the  lives  and* 
brtunes  of  those  who  should  stand  forth 
he  friends  of  their  country,  and  as  yet 
t8  unrivalled  constitution.  The  system 
»eing  such  as  he  had  described;  the 
ififects  such  as  he  had  related ;  he  would 
ust  trouble  their  lordships  with  an  ob- 
lervation  or  two  on  some  of  the  conse- 
luencesy  so  far  as  they  applied  to  the 
present  question. 

In  the  first  place,  he  begged  leave  to 
>bserve,  that  the  attempt  to  enslave  Ame- 
rica had  happily  miscarried,  but  was  at- 
tepded  with  the  disgraceful  circumstance 
9f  Great  Britain  being  obliged  to  throw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  America,  and  of  her 
humiliating  offers  being  spumed  with  in- 
dignation and  contempt.  Again  he  wkh- 
ea  to  call  their  lordships*  recollection  to 
the  conduct  of  adminbtration  towards  Ire- 
land, by  whose  particular  oppressions,  and 
introducing  a  S3rstem  of  government  in 
our  sister  kingdom  similar  to  that  founded 
in  influence  and  corruption  in  this,  and 
the  mischievous  effects  produced  by  the 
American  war,  they  had  reduced  our  fel- 
low-subjects there  to  the  last  degree  of 
public  distress  and  private  misery.  When 
minbters  were  applied  to  for  relief,  they 
refused  it,  till  the  people  rose  as  one  man 
to  vindicate  their  natural  rights.  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  They  procured  by 
their  public  spirit,  manliness  and  resolu- 
tion, what  they  never  could  have  obtained 
by  any  other  means.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land had  now  before  them  tne  example  of 
America  and  Ireland :  that  example  point- 
ed out  to  them  the  only  possible  means  of 
national  salvation.  What  would  America 
andireland  now  be,  if  they  had  not  re- 
dressed their  own  grievances?  What 
would  England  be,  if  she  should  continue 
inactive  at  so  perilous  a  season?  He 
hoped,  however,  that  ministers  would  not 
put  the  people  of  England  to  the  trial ; 
though  if  that  should  happen  to  be  the 
case,  be  trusted,  that  the  very  cause  of 
disunion  would  termmate  in  collective 
strength,  which  was  particularly  the  case 
of  Ireland,  where  50,000  men  in  arips, 
while  they  were  promoting  domestic  pros- 
perity, proved  such  a  source  of  national 
strength;  as  io  deter  our  foreign  enemies 


from  making  any  attempt;  or  daring  tO' 
invade  that  jcountry;  a  circumstance, 
he  was  fully  convinced,  that  had  solely 
prevented  France  for  many  months  past- 
from  landing  in  that  kingdom  a  very  for- 
midable force. 

A  noble  earl  (Sajfidwich)  who  spoke 
lately,  and  a  noble  viscount  who  spoke 
early  (Stormont)  had  endeavoured  to  re- 
present the  county  meetings  as  the  mere 
effects  of  party  spirit,  or  as  proceeding 
from  the  arts  of  a  few  factious  individuals. 
He  had  every  reason  to  believe  that- the 
fact  vas  otherwise ;  he  meant  in  general ; 
but  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  meeting  at 
York,  he  could  say  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, that  the  noble  earl  was  totally  mis- 
taken. The  meeting  at  York  was  not  pro* 
|>08ed  or  promoted  by  any  party,  or  fac- 
tion, or  partici|lar  description  of  men.  It 
originated  in  the  spontaneous  propositions 
and  communications  of  the  independent 
and  honest  part  of  the  people  of  all  de- 
scriptions. Many  persons,  friends  to  good 
government,  and  connected  in  various 
ways  with  administration,  were  some  of 
the  foreorost  in  the  business;  and  as  ta 
the  respectability  of  the  meeting,  all  he 
could  say  was,  that  within  the  compass  of 
a  single  room,  where  the  freeholders  \vere 
convened,  there  were  persons  actually  pre- 
sent, who  possessed  landed  property  to  the 
amount  of  800,000/.  per  annum;  and 
since  that  meeting,  no  less  than  9,0()0  gen- 
tlemen, clergy,  and  freeholders,  had  signed 
the  petition :  and  as  a  farther  proof  of  the 
general  sentiments  of  the  people  of  York- 
shire, he  could  affirm  with  equal  truth,  that 
the  petition  from  the  city  of  York  had 
been  signed  by  no  less  than  920  persons, 
yet  by  the  last  poll  books,  at  the  general^ 
election  in  1774,  it  appeared,  that  no 
more  than  972  polled,  though  it  was  a 
warmly  contested  one. 

His  lordship  concluded  with  conjuring 
4ninisters  to  consider,  and  not  persist 
with  the  same  blind  spirit  of  hitherto  in- 
vincible obstinacy  which  had  led  the  na- 
tion into  its  present  calamitous  situation. 
If  they  regarded  their  sovereign,  whom 
they  professed  to  revere ;  if  they  attended 
to  their  own  personal  safety ;  ff  they 
wished  to  prevent  those  horrid  scenes, 
which  they  affected  to  believe  the  peti- 
tions led  to ;  if  they  sought  that  una- 
nimity which  they  contended  was  so  essen-- 
tial  to  the  safety  of  this  country,  and  so 
necessary  to  the  defeating  the  ambitious- 
designs  of  our  foreign  and  natural  enemies; 
if  they,  in  short,  were  sincere  in  any  one^ 
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of  their  profcarioDt»  or  the  moCifee  which 
they  aatigDed  for  their  conduct)  he  im- 
plored them  to  listen  to  the  voioe  of  the 
people,  and  not  while  the  enemy  wai  at 
the  door,  meditatiog  and  threatening  de- 
struction, to  be  the  cause  of  national  ruin, 
by  hurrying  the  people  into  a  state  of  civil 
confusion.  He  assured  ministera,  that  no 
palliatives  would  do.  It  was  not  particular 
taxes  that  would  answer  the  expectaticma 
of  the  people.  It  was  the  nroper  applica- 
tioD  ofthe  public  money  alresidy  granted, 
and  the  honest,  fisithful,  and  ceconomical 
expenditure  of  the  national  treasure  in  se- 
aeral,  that  they  in  almost  one  voice  de- 
manded. Before  he  sat  down  he  said,  he 
would  sug^t  one  o^r  motive  to  minis- 
ters, for  giving  the  people  satisfaction ; 
that  was,  an  opportunity  which  presented 
itself  to  them  of  becoming  one  or  the  most 
popular  administrations  uat  ever  directed 
the  affiiirs  of  this  country,  should  they,  on 
the  present  occasion,  comply  with  the  de- 
aires  of  the  people. 

The  Earl  of  HUUboraugh  entered  into  a 
long  discussion  to  prove  the  impropriety 
and  impracticahib'ty  of  the  motion  a^  it 
then  stood.  He  said,  that  House  had  no 
^ght,  by  any  rule  of  construction  or  infe- 
lence  whatever,  to  resolve  that  a  com- 
mittee of  both  Houses  should  be  formed ; 
and  even  were  it  otherwise,  the  object  of 
the  motion,  that  of  enquiring  into  the 
public  expenditure,  was  a  matter  on  which 
their  lordships  were  totally  incmnpetent  to 
deliberate  or  determine.  The  controul  of 
the  expenditure  of  public  nxmey  was  what 
had  been  always  exclusively  claimed,  and 
bad  for  a  long  series  of  years  been  exdu- 
aively  enjov^'by  the  other  House;  of 
course  the  formation  of  the  committee  was 
Bo  less  against  the  established  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding exercised  by  both  Houses,  tlum 
the  object  of  such  formation  was  unoon- 
Btitutional  and  absurd.  BoUi  Houses  had 
their  peculiar  rights  and  privileges;  and 
this  House  had  no  more  right  to  entrench 
on  the  privileges  of  the  other,  than  the 
other  had  on  this.  After  labouring  this 
point  with  great  industry  and  particular 
ardour,  and  commenting  upon  every  pas- 
sage in  the  motion,  his  lorodiip  fixed  his 
attention  upon  that  part  of  it  which  went 
to  exclude  the  attendance  of  such  noble 
lords  as  enjoyed  any  emolument  or  pen- 
sion under  governbent.  He  saidjt  was  a 
libel  on  the  whole  body  of  the  peerage,  as 
it  supposed,  that  such  of  their  lor£hips 
as  enjoyed  places  under  government  were, 
from   that    circumstance,  liable  to  be 


warped  from  their  dti^  mni  to  me  eor* 
rupt  opiflions  on  a  micslion,  whioi  it  «m 


maintaiaad  would  Mfect  the  saWa 
their  country.  It  was  a  dvect  Ubel  «■«■ 
that  House,  and  upon  every  noUe  lord 
who  stood  in  the  pri!>dicagient  dceiiibeii. 
It  u  A  libel  upon  me,  my  kicds,  said  he;  h 
m  fiUse  and  unfounded ;  I  can  afcm  the 
eootfary  from  my  own  knovkdge.  It 
vras  ^upwards  of  seven  years,  tifi  very 
lately,  that  1  never  hdd  aiqr  place,,  or  en- 
joyed any  emohuneot ;  1  received  no  poi^ 
sion,  and  yet  I  can  say  with  truth,  thaa  I 
never  swerved  from  my  fbraser  avowed 
opinions.  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  ia* 
fluence  eo  which  the  noble  marquis  has 
been  so  diffuse,  and  which  he  has  stated 
with  so  much  confidence.  I  acted,  withtn 
the  period  I  have  alluded  to,  firosa  a  i 
of  duty;  Ididso  wheelwaskstinc 
I  will  do  so  as  long  as  I  live.  I  do  i 
fore  maintain,  that  so  fiir  as  the  motioo 
goes  to  an  exclusion  of  noble  lords  m  the 
service  of  the  crown,  that  it  is  alibel  upoA 
your  lordships^  His  lordship  proceeded 
to  bestow  the  most  indignant  epidiets  on 
the  county  meetings  and  petttioDs.  He 
said  they  originated  in  factieus  moliees 
merely,  and  those  ofthe  very  woist  < 
plexion.  They  tended  to  usurn  the  i 
of  government,  and  to  compel  parii 
to  concessioBS  of  the  asost  dangerei 
UBCOBittitutional  nature;  they  were  set i^ 
as  another  estate,  unknosm  totheeosisli 
tutioB.  They  would,  if  not  timely  eup' 
pressed,  lead  to  anaichy  and  puWte  com* 
fusion.  As  yet  they  had  been  csiitiewsly 
and  art/ully  kept  wuhin  the  wtitge  ef  the 
law,  though,  in  fiict,  diey  reached  to  the 
very  brink  of  rebellion.  He  dsesed  that 
they  were  the  sense  of  the  nation  at  hur^ 
and  he  hoped,  whatever  malignant  ^sia 
gave  them  birth,  that  it  would  he  instaatly 
crushed.  There  was  nothing  wanted  kit 
res<^ution  and  firmness  to  sohdne  tlieei ; 
and  if  he  had  no  other  reason  for  oppoeiay 
the  motion  in  all  its  parts,  he  oouldMnd  m 
his  own  mind  a  suftcient  motive  for  giving 
ttanegative,  that  it  was  so  nearly  allied  m 
principle  wad  m  object  to  tluit  foetiowL 
dangerous,  innovating  and  unconstitutioDal 
spint  whidi  had  given  existence  to  the 
county  meetings. 

His  lordship  added,  he  wassatisfisd»  for 
he  never  could  believe  that  the  noble  lord's 
mistake  in  framing  the  motion  proceeded 
from  mere  ignorance,  that  the  motion  was 
framed  in  such  a  mann^  as  to  ensure  it  a 
negathre,  in  order  to  throw  an  odium  upea 
administration,  and  giveaa  oppertuaiiiy  !• 
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Adtupparten 
ig  protest,  iMckt  being  piibliebed»  wouM 
ooQ  make  in  way  into  the  coonlry,  audi 
icrease  that  spirit  of  eedkion  and  diaaffiec- 
ion  which  both  the  authors  and  friends  of 
be  motion  wished  to  diss^ninate  through 
very  part  ^  the  kingdom. 

The  Duke  of  Muncheti4r  obsertMl,  that 
America  had  rssisled,  in  order  to  redress 
er  grievances;  so  had  Ireland ;  no  bad 
co£md ;  and  did  the  noble  lofdi^onioke 
ist  undertake  to  say,  that  the  Eoslish  as* 
Msiators  were  tiie  onl^  part  of  his  Mafestjr's 
ibjects  whose  petitions^  in  the  first  m- 
tancei  were  to  be  branded  with  the  odious 
pitheU  of  treasonable  and  reb^ious? 
vas  every  other  pari  <tf  the  British  domi* 
ions  to  be  listened  to?  And  was  the  seat 
f  empire  alone  to  be  treated  with  con- 
3mpt  and  foul  language  i  Were  5O9OOO 
rmed  Irish  assodators  to  have  their  griev- 
nces  redressed,  as  dutiltil,  loyal,  and  obe- 
lient subjects;  and  were  the  county  meet* 
Bgs  of  the  people  of  England,  unarmed, 
naasociated,  unembodied,  without  either 
taves,  or  any  other  weapon,  offensire  or 
^nsive,  to  be  charged  with  being  on  the 
»rmk  of  treason  and  rebellion  i  This  was 
.  language  he  would  never  endure,  as  an 
i^ngiishman,  or  pass  over  unnoticed  as 
ong  as  he  retained  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
hat  House.  Had  not  the  lord  lieutenant 
f  Ireland,  in  a  public  act,  in  which  he  re- 
presented the  person  of  the  sovereign, 
«blicly  thanked  the  Irish  associators^ 
hough  armed  asainst  law?  And  what 
udgment  would  Uie  world  pass  on  a  nsan, 
rho,  as  governor  of  a  country,  conv^ed 
he  dianks  of  both  Houses  to  the  country 
»yer  which  he  presided,  to  the  assodators 
hus  illegally  armed,  who  now  as  En^ish- 
nen  st<ml  up  and  charged  the  English 
iounty  meetmgs  with  every  spedes  of 
public  criminality  i^ort  Of  actual  rebellion  ? 
lis  lordship  took  notice  of  what  had  fidlen 
irom  the  noble  viscount  in  high  office,  re- 
stive to  the  pushing  tl^  reformation 
ortber  than  was  exprwsed  in  the  motion. 
t  was  true  be  enjoyed  a  patent  place, 
rhich  was  part  of  his  patrimony,  and  de« 
cended  to  him  from  ancestors  for  three 
;enerations.  His  fortune  was  but  small, 
ndependent  of  that,  and  far  from  bebf^  cor- 
espondent to  the  rank  which  he  hdd  m  the 
tate.  He  had  a  numerous  family  unprovid- 
ed for :  jret,  if  a  seneral  reformation  should 
»e  adopted,  and  it  was  thought  necessary 
o  include  a  property  of  uis  kind,  lie 
rould  dN^rfully  submit,  for  the  sake  of 
begeneialgooa^  and  tl^mgli  the  remain- 


der rfiosdd  be  too  small  to  BMintain  a  per* 
sea  of  his  rank,  he  diould  gladlv  banish 
Uosdf  from  his  natire  country,  when  that 
banishment  was  a  conseouence  of  a  general 
reformation  by  which  bis  country  was  to 
be  so  materially  benefited.  In  such  an 
event  he  would  seek  a  residence  in  some 
distant  dime,  where  he  could  suit  bis  stile 
of  living  and  exterior  appearance  tomeans 
derived  fran  a  very  scantjr  income.  His 
grace  oonduded  with  testifying  hk  most 
hearty  approbation  of  the  motion. 

Earl  limpU^  rose,  he  said,  with  great 
di^dence,  to  delirer  his  sentiments  m  so 
august  an  assembly;  but  he  thought  it  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  him  to  dedare  tiiem, 
upon  so  iflsportant  an  occasion  as  the  pre- 
sent, and  hoped  thdr  lordships  would  give 
him  a  few  mmutes  attention.  Though  this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  the  honour  to 
address  their  lorddiips,  his  opinions  were 
well  known  in  the  other  House,  where  he 
had  1^  the  honour  of  a  seat  for  some 
yenrs.  On  his  entrance  into  parliament, 
the  great  question  between  this  country 
and  America  was  then  almost  coming  to 
an  issue :  the  one  preparing  to  use  force, 
the  other  to  resist.  IPor  his  part,  he  though^ 
that  the  supreme  right  of  Great  Britain 
over  all  the  dependendes  of  the  British 
empire  was  founded  in  the  prmdples  of 
the  constitutioo,  and  as  such  should 
be  enforced;  and  that  government,  in 
the  assertion  of  that  daim,  ought  to  be 
supported.  Upon  Ais  idea  and  mottres 
he  acted  for  some  time,  tiH  at  length  he 
became  perfectly  convinced  that  ministers 
were  no  longer  deserving  of  public  ecmfi- 
dence ;  that  they  were  no  less  incapable 
dian  unpopular;  uiMjjualified  equally  to 
frame  plans  of  conciliation,  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  vigour  or  effect,  to  promote 
alUances, or  makepeace.  Ashel^given 
ministers  his  support  upon  principle,  so  he 
had  withdrawn  it  upon  conviction..  The 
American  war,  become  no  longer  practica- 
ble, even  in  the  hands  of  wise  or  honest 
men,  continued  to  hold  out  no  one  conse- 
quence whatever,  but  that  of  adding  to  our 
national  calamities;  in  short,  every  thine 
relative  to  the  affiurs  of  America,  as  well 
respectmg  men  as  measures,  had  long  de- 
termined  htm  to  oppose  both  one  and  the 
other ;  and  he  could  not  sit  down  without 
observing,    that,   considering    the   very 

*  George  Grenville.  He  succeeded  -  his 
uaele  Ridisrd,  earl  Temple,  September  IS, 
1779.  In  1784  he  was  created  marquis  of 
Buckingham. 
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darmiog  extent  the  influence  of  the  crown 
was  arrived  at,  it  was  probaUj  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  our  plans  of  American 
subduction  had  not  prerailed* 

A  noble  marquis  had  talked  of  the  glories 
of  the  late  reign,  and  opposed  them  to  the 
calamities  and  disgraces  of  the  present. 
It  was  too  just  a  picture  of  the  features 
of  both  reigns,  to  admit  a  single  moment's 
controversy.  Such  a  contrast  must  fill  the 
mind  of  every  true  Englishman  with  the 
most  mortifying  reflections;  tok>ok  back 
at  the  successful-  and  glorious  administra- 
tion of  a  late  eminent  statesman  (lord 
Chatham),  when  not  a  wind  that  blew  from 
any  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  was  sure  to 
brmg  with  it  an  account  of  some  fresh 
victory,  some  new  conquest,  some  acqui- 
sition of  trade  or  territofv.  It  might,  in- 
deed, be  literally  asserted,  that  our  coasts, 
though  naked  and  defenceless,  were  in  a 
state  of  the  highest  safe^ty  and  security, 
bein^  jointly  protected  by  our  navy,  and 
our  rame ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
terror  with  which  our  fleets  and  armies 
filled  the  breasts  of  our  enemies,  though 
far  distant,  answered  the  end  of  blocking 
up  their  ports,  and  confining  their  arma- 
ments at  home.  A  peace,  however,  at 
length  succeeded;  and  it  was  the  fatal 
policy  of  the  time,  to  relinquish  the  most 
valuable  part  of  our  conquests,  on  an  idea 
that  we  were  no  longer  able  to  continue 
the  war. 

It  was  said,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
purchase  peace,  by  parting  with  almost 
every  thing  we  had  acquir^.  The  chief 
reason  assigned  for  our  national  inability 
was,  that  we  were  140  millions  in  debt. 
He  wished  their  lordships  would  attend  to 
what  had  been  so  ably  stated  by  the  noble 
earl  who  made  the  motion,  that  instead  of 
140  millions  we  stood  indebted  in  1762, 
we  already  owed  185  millions;  and  if  the 
war  should  continue  another  year,  the 
national  debt  would  amount  to  200.  From 
these  facts  he  concluded,  that  either  those 
who  hurried  on  the  peace  of  1762,  upon 
an  idea  that  this  country  was  unable  any 
longer  to  carry  on  the  war,  or  those  who 
have  involved  this  country  in  the  present 
war,  had  been  grossly  mistaken ;  yet  he 
was  warranted  in  affirming,  that  they  were 
principally  the  same  persons  who  advised 
and  supported  the  late  inadequate  terms 
of  peace ;  and  who  had  led  us  violently, 
and  without  consideration  or  reihorse,  into 
the  American  war,  and  continued  still  ob- 
stinately to  pursue  it. 

His  lordsnip  spoke  very  fully  to  the 


question  of  the  petitions :  he  said,  that  to 
petition  was  the  inherent  and  inaltenaUe 
privilege  of  every  En^ishman.     The  peo- 
ple had  a  right  to  petition  each  or  every 
branch    of  the   legishiture.     Thigr   hid 
equally  a  right  to  meet  for  the  pur]^e,  ta 
associate,  correspond,  &c.  itft^iort,  to  adopt 
every  legal  and  constitutfenal  mode  which 
might  promise  to  secure  the  object  they 
aimed  to  obtain.    He  was  much  surpriaed 
to  hear  a  noble  lord  (Hillsborough)  be- 
stow such  harsh  epithets  on  the  county 
meetings,  and  attribute  such  motires  to 
those  who  wished  to  promote  what  those 
meetings  ultimately  tended  to  produce,  a 
generalreformation  in  the  public  expendi- 
ture, and  adopting  a  permanent  plan  of 
Sublic  oeconomy.    He  found  in  his  own 
reast  the  fullest  proo&  of  tihe  iojustice  of 
the  charge  of  faction,  of  sedition,  and  of 
being  arrived  at  the  very  brink  of  rebel- 
lion.   For  his  part,  he  highly  approved  of 
the  determination  of  the  petitioners  to  as- 
sociate and  correspond;    and  thou^  he 
did  not  wish  to  lead  the  people,  or  invite 
them  into  these  associations,  because  be 
thought  they  ouglit  to  be  left  to  judge  for 
themselves,  yet  no  man  could  more  sin- 
cerely approve  of  them,  nor  would  more 
cheerfully  enter  into  them.     Some  persons 
might  be  led  to  conclude  otherwise ;  and 
think  that  he  had  appeared  backward,  on 
account  of  not  approving  o£  them ;  but  he 
again  took  this  opportunity  to  say,  that  no 
person  was  more  inclined  to  follow   or 
unite ;  but  for  the  reason  before  assigned, 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  act  a  leading 
part. 

Something  which  fell  from  the  noble 
viscount  (Stormont)  who  spoke  early, 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  say  a  word 
or  two  in  answer.  The  noble  viscount  said, 
the  reform  ought,  if  adopted  at  all,  to  be 
extended  without  favour  or  prejudice,  and 
be  directed  to  the  root  of  the  evil ;  and 
that  it  should  take  effect  immedii^y; 
because,  said  he,  the  motion  states  the  pre- 
sent necessity  of  public  ceconomy.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  enjoyed  a  very  lu- 
crative place  under  the  crown,  which  was 
the  reward  of  his  father's .  long  services. 
This  circumstance  rendered  the  object  sl^ 
more  valuable ;  but  if  in  a  general  reform, 
every  property  of  the  same  description  was 
to  be  included,  and  appropriated  to  publtc 
services,  he,  for  one,  would  readily  ac- 
(juiesce.  It  was  an  pbject  of  consequence^ 
it  was  true ;  but  it  was  not  such  an  object^ 
however,  as  could  prevent  him  a.  moment 
from  making  the  decision  between  his  pet* 
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onal  interest  and  the  salvation  of  the 
:ountry.  When  he  spoke  thus  openly, 
te  meant  to  be  understood  witli  this  re- 
ervation,  that  he  consented  to  relinquish 
irhat  he  held  under  the  crown  solely  on 
:onditiony  that  the  reform  was  made 
iniversal,  and  made  so  as  to  include  that 
pecies  of  property  which  he  would,  among 
others,  be  obliged^  surrender  to  the  uses 
»f  the  state. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  entered  into  a 
ong  and  miscellaneous  view  of  the  ques- 
ion.  He  said,  the  only  colour  of  an  ob* 
ection  he  heard  made  was,  that  of  re* 
olving  that  a  committee  of  both  Houses 
»e  appointed,  &c.  but  that  that  might  be- 
easily  done  away  by  omitting  the  words 
<  both  Houses ;"  and  the  motion  would 
hen  run,  <<  That  a  committee  be  iqppoint* 
^d.*'  Several  noble  lords  had  mentioned 
uiother  circumstance,  that  of  excluding 
)erson3  enjoying  places  or  pensions  from 
terving  on  the  committee.  This  was  called 
i  libel  upon  the  whole  body  of  peerage, 
ipon  all  Jhe  servants  of  the  crown,  and 
jpon  a  noble  earl  in  particular,  who  so 
^mphaticallv  said,  *<  and  it  is  a  libel  upon 
ne;"  yet,  in  hi»  opinion,  the  intended  ex- 
:lufiion  was  formed  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
English  constitution.  The  common  law 
Df  England  always  excluded  persons  from 
icting  in  any  situation  which  concerned 
3ther8,  where  they  n^ght  be  supposed  to 
ict  under  partiality,  influence,  or  preju- 
dice. Such  was  the  case  in  the  constitut- 
ing of  juries ;  such  was  the  case  of  a  judge 
^oing  the  circuit  into  a  county  in  which 
ne  was  born,  or  had  property ;  and  in  a 
;reat  variety  of  other  instances.  He  re- 
membered, in  particular,  the  conduct  of  a 
late  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
Mrho  had  an  estate  in  the  county  in  which 
le  lived,  who  would  never  sit  at  the  nisi 
orius  side  on  that  account,  lest  any  possible 
partiality  might  be  shewn  by  him  in  any 
of  his  decisions.  A  noble  earl  (Chester- 
Seld)  imagined  he  had  totally  proved  the 
absurdity  of  appointing  a  committee,  and 
excluding,  in  tne  first  instance,  a  certain 
description  of  persons,  who  would  have  the 
rij^ht  to  negative  or  affirm  the  proceedings 
31  the  committee  on  the  report.  Here  the 
analogy  to  the  case  of  a  judge  exactly  cor^ 
responded  to  the  difference  between  judg- 
ing in  the  first  instance,  and  finally  decid- 
ing upon  the  report;  for  though  the 
judges  on  the  circuit  could  not  try  the 
cause  in  the  first  instance,  yet  upon  a  mo- 
tion for  a  new  trial,  or  a  special  verdict, 
&c.  wh^  oQftUw  of  &ct  or  law  came 


under  review,  and  to  be  determined  in  the 
last  instance,  the  same  judge,  who  by  cus- 
tom or  law  was  prevented  in  the  first, 
might,  with  the  rest  of  the  court,  never- 
theless give  his  opinion  without  any  the  least 
impeachment  of  partiality  or  prejudice. 
He  by  no  means  thought  the  excluding 
the  persons  described  in  the  motion  im« 
plied  any  direct  censure  on  the  conduct 
of  any  individual  in  that  House;  but  he 
believed  it  would  not  be  denied  him  in 
turn,  that  persons  enjoying  places  and 
offices  under  the  crown  were  nevertheless 
influenced.  He  would  call  it  a  sensQ  of 
duty,  an  honourable  influence,  a  respect 
for  the  person  of  the  sovereign ;  but  be  it 
called  what  it  might,  it  was  in  its  conse- 
quences as  much  &lt,  as  if  it  had  proceed- 
ed from  some  base  and  ignoble  motive. 
He  would  appeal  to  the  language  of  a 
noble  marquis  (Carmarthen.)  What  has 
that  noble  lord  told  you?  That  disap- 
proving of  the  present  ministers,  he  could 
no  longer  continue  to  give  them  his  sup« 
port ;  that  as  long  as  he  held  the  post  ne 
occupied,  he  thought  himself  in  a  manner 
obliged  to  support  them  ;  but  as  he  could 
do  so  no  longer,  he  had  resigned ;  and 
had,  as  a  further  mark  of  the  resentment 
of  the  court,  been  dismissed  from  his  lieu- 
tehancy  of  the  East  Riding  of  the  county 
of  York  that  morning.  Here  the  influ- 
ence was  plain,  by  the  conduct  on  either 
hand;  for  the  noble  lord  found  himself 
obliged  to  resign  before  he  could  give  a 
firee  vote ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  minister 
understood  that  his  lordship  was  deter- 
mined to  vote  according  to  his  conscience, 
he  dismissed  him  from  his  lieutenancy. 
Could  there  be  a  stronger  proof  required  to 
show  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  its 
operations,  both  in  respect  of  persons 
while  possessing  offices  of  profit,  and  af- 
terwards, what  men  of  independent  prin- 
ciples are  to  expect,  whenever  they  ven- 
ture to  act  on  their  own  judgment,  and 
differ  in  opinion  from  his  Majesty's  confi* 
dential  servants  ? 

Having  thus  proved  how  easily  the  only 
material  objection  to  the  motion  could  be 
remedied,  his  grace  adduced  several  argu- 
ments to  demonstrate,  that  their  lordships 
were  competent  to  enquire  into  the  expen- 
diture of  public  money ;  to  examine  and 
controul  both  its  receipt  and  issue,  and  to 
punish  delinquents,  if  any  such  should  be 
found.  The  House  of  Lords  had  ofiea 
exercised  the  powers  herein  described^ 
and  though  their  lordships  were  not  the 
representatives  of  any  particuUu:  part  or 
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dUtric  I  Atj  wete  the  raprttsntirtiTes  of 
the  ^  ole  faiody  of  the  V^}^  m  well  m 
the  otAier  Houte ;  mad  it  their  fellow-tob- 
jecti  were  aggrieved,  their  loidihipt,  et 
the  guardiHMMHl  protectort  of  the  people 
mt  large,  were  entitled  to  adopt  every 
proper  measure  to  affiird  ^  foU  relief  aad 
ledress  of  grievaDoet. 

Havinc  asserted  the  privileges  of  the 
HoQse  of  LordS)  and  the  date  annexed 
to  those  privileges,  his  grace  e^ered  into 
a  very  long  account  of  the  obuRty  meet- 
ings. Respecting  any  measure  whidi 
nroffuaed  to  be  Drcwiictive  of  public  good, 
be  never  considered  more,  than  in  what 
manner  the  object  mioht  be  most  easily 
and  effiMtually  attainecL  The  noble  earl 
who  spoke  last,  might  be  very  ri|^  in  not 
wishing  to  lead  the  county  in  which  he  re> 
sided ;  but  for  his  part,  when  a  measure 
was  wise  or  necessary,  be  would  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  promote  it.  Upon  this  ideoi 
when  die  niffh-sheriff  of  the  county  over 
whi^  he  had  the  honour  to  presiae,  re- 
fused to  call  a  county  meelbg,  at  the  re* 
ouisition  of  several  persons  of  rank  and 
niituae,  he  called  one,  as  the  first  officer 
in  the  county  under  the  crown.  He  would 
assmre  their  lordships,  that  there  was  no 
occasion  to  lead  or  encourage  a  spirit  or 
resolutiea  of  petitioning  ;  the  county  was 
alnsost  unanimous ;  they  were  fully  per* 
suaded  of  the  imminent  necessity  there 
was  for  immediate  (economy,  and  a  gene- 
ral reform  throughout  the  diffisrent  de- 
partments of  the  state ;  and,  he  believed 
there  was  not  a  single  county  in  the  Idng* 
dom,  nor  an  independent  man  in  it,  that 
was  not  at  length  convinced,  that  national 
bankruptcy  um  ruin  must  be  the  conse- 
quence^ if  soBie  limit  was  not  set  to  public 
r»pacity,  venality,  and  prostitution,  whidi 
all  have  their  origin,  more  or  less,  in  the 
influenceof  the  crown.  He  replied  to  the 
two  noble  earls  who  condemned  the  peti- 
tions. One  of  them,  as  unnecessary  (  Sand- 
wich) the  other  as  seditious,  libellous,  in- 
iammatory,  and  arrived  at  the  very  brink 
of  rebellion!  (Hillsborough.)  He  remind- 
ed  the  latter,  how  ready  he  was  to  construe 
fivery  thing  into  reb^on,  which  had  the 
least  appearance  of  an  opposition  to  the 
unconstitutional  influence  of  the  crown, 
and  how  fortunate,  he  was  to  predict  those 
very  rebellions,  or  acts  of  resbtance,  which, 
In  respect  of  America,  he  had  been  so  ia- 
atmmental  in  fomenti^.  His  grace  ob^ 
aerved,  that  while  the  other  noUe  lord  al- 
|9w^  tbo  right  of  t^tmhg,  be  dmiied, 


hi  almost  every  possfclecase^  the  pffopristy 
or  Dooessity  of  exercising  thas  right. 

His  grace  aUoded  to  what  l£e  asble 
viscount  in  hiffh  ofioa  said  respecting  a 
ftdl  and  geo^riu  refomalien,  if  any.  He 
said,  for  his  part,  the  eanoiutnenls  wluoh 
he  enjoyed  came  to  him  as  his  patrinoDy 
from  his  aneestors,  under  a  legri  tHle> 
which  bad  been  father  confinned  by 
several  subsecjuent  acts  of  parikunenk 
Were  he  even  mdined,  he  coiM  resign  no 
more  than  his  own  personal  dairo,  as  otbeis 
had  an  mterest  as  wdl  as  himself.  If,  then, 
he  had  a  legal  property  vested  te  him,  he 
thought  he  was  as  wdl  entitled  to  the  pos* 
session  of  it  as  any  other  man,  who  en- 
joyed  a  Untune  transmitted  to  hkn  by  hit 
ancestoie;  nor  would  he  ever  rdinquish 
his  daim  but  by  due  course  of  law.  Hit 
estate  was  a  grant  from  the  crown,  which 
it  was  dien  competent  to  make :  if,  how- 
eter,  parliament  should  hey  it  down  as  s 
rule,  that  all  grants  of  the  crown,  of  every 
kind,  in  lands  and  hereditaments,  corporeal 
and  incorporeal,  were  resomahle  when* 
ever  the  exigencies  of  the  state  required 
it,  he  would  submit  on  that  condition,  and 
no  other ;  not  upon  any  idea  of  invidiooi 
distinctions  totally  foreign  to  the  phm  of 
reformation,  and  originating  from  spleen, 
resentment,  and  ill  will  to  the  supposed 
reformers*  He  beliefed  more  than  one 
half  of  the  Umds  of  England  had  been 
given  away  by  the  crown  in  grants;  if, 
then,  the  reform  was  mettit  to  be  extended 
to  grantees  in  general,  he  was  ready  to 
submit  to  t|ie  d^ermination  of  parliament; 
Though  such  a  resumptioo  would  leave 
him  Imt  a  very  small  and  inadequate  in* 
oome,  he  would  venture  to  affirmi,  that 
few  men  would  feel  die  diminution  kflSi 
He  could  live  upon  a  small  income,  and  be 
contented,  as  he  hoped  he  should  always 
adhere  to  a  principle  he  had  never  yet 
departed  f^om,  that  of  suiting  his  expen- 
diture to  his  means. 

The  Earl  of  Ma$ufiM^  afker  endeavour- 
ing to  prove  that  the  motion  was  both  ia 
its  frame,  purport,  and  tendency,  totally 
unpreoedentea,  proceeded  to  point  out  its 
impracticability.  This  he  endeavoured  to 
do  by  giving  an  historical  detaO  of  the 
several  disputes  winch  arose  between  both 
Houses,  worn  the  Restoration  downwards 
to  the  last  in  1708,  relative  to  the  prose- 
cution of  lord  Halifhx  on  one  part  by  the 
Commons,  and  his  defence  and  protection 
given  to  him  by  that  House.  Upon  these 
precedents*  in  quoting  whidi  he  was  very 
Qiiftutei  and  in  liis  reasonings  upon  them 
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Ltremely  copious,  he  concluded  that,  to 
isolve  that  a  committee  should  be  ap- 
>inted  of  that  Houfe,  in  order  to  enquire 
to  the  public  expenditure^  would  be  en- 
rely  nugatory.  „  The  Commons  would 
^ver  consent  that  the  Lords  should  in- 
inge  their  riffhts>  no  more  than  their 
rdships  would  permit  the  Commons  to 
itrench  upon  their  privileges.  Time, 
lage  and  acquiescence  had  given  their 
rdships  an  exclusive  power  in  matters  of 
idicature ;  the  claim  or  originating  money 
ills  by  the  other  House,  had  the  same 
ithority  to  support  it.  The  Commons 
ould>  probably,  if  the  Lords  controverted 
leir  rights  in  public  matters,  dispute  in 
irn  the  power  of  judicature  in  the  last 
»sort  exercised  by  the  peers.  How,  then, 
as  this  matter  to  be  brought  before  their 
^rdships  i  Not  by  a  committee,  as  he  had 
;ated ;  not  by  an  original  jurisdiction,  for 
lat  claim  had  been  long  waved  or  given 
p ;  by  no  means  whatever  that  he  could 
se,  but  through  the  Commons,  in  cases 
f  delinquency  charged  upon  some  person 
)r  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  or  in 
tie  common  mode,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rdinary  appellant  jurisdiction.  He  al- 
ided  to  the,  well-known  case  in  tfie  dis- 
ute  between  both  Houses,  when  the  con- 
roversy  was  managed  on  the  side  of  the 
^ords  by  lord  Anglesey,  and  by  sir 
leneage  Finch  on  that  of  the  Commons. 
Ifter  reprteenting  the  several  grounds  of 
ispute  between  both  Houses,  from  the 
testoration  almost  to  queen  Anne's  time, 
e  observed,  that  the  intended  reforma- 
ion,  so  far  as  it  related  to  contracts,  and 
he  improper  expenditure  of  the  public 
noney,  was  unnecessary,  as  the  powers 
Iready  in  being  were  fmly  cottipetent  to 
he  attainment  of  redress,  without  any 
Lew  ones  being  created  for  that  purpose. 
ie  remembered  when  he  was  attorney 
general,  a  governor  had  charged  eovern- 
nent  with  clothing  a  regiment,  and  made 
I  ffdse  return ;  complaint  was  made  of  the 
raud,  and  he  prosecuted  him  to  convic- 
ion.  So  whatever  bargain  or  contract 
vas  made  with  government,  the  law  sup- 
)08ed  it  to  be  a  oon&Jide  transaction,  and 
hat  the  crown  had  full  value,  and  an  equi- 
able  equivalent;  and  the  law,  in  every 
iuch  transaction,  gave  a  power  of  redress, 
dther  by  punishing  the  person  who  should 
)e  found  or  detected  m  defrauding  the 
)ubKc,  or  allowing  the  contractor  sudi  a 
mm  as  his  services  or  his  commodity  de- 
lerved.  The  noble  earl  had  in  his  speech 
uiid,  that  the  minister  and  the  suborciinate 
[VOL.  XX.  ] 


persons  ousht  to  be  made  responsible  for 
the  expenditure  of  public  money.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  minister,  and  every  other 
person  acting  under  the  crown,  were  al- 
ready as  responsible  as  the  law  could  pos« 
sibly  render  them.  They  were  both 
amenable  to  the  crown  and  parliament; 
to  the  former  in  his  Majesty's  courts  of 
law,  and  to  the  latter  in  their  inquisitorial 
capacity.  But  if  no  such  incurable  ob- 
iections  as  those  he  had  mentioned  stood 
m  the  way  of  the  motion,  the  time  the  bu- 
siness would  take  was  a  most  insurmoun- 
table one ;  for  he  dared  to  say,  that  there 
were  two  objects  which  the  motion  pointed 
to,  Uiat  would  take  up  seven  years  each 
before  they  could  be  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

The  Earl  of  Shelbume  made  a  general 
reply  to  such  of  the  noble  lords  as  objected 
to  his  motion,  but  was  remarkablia  severe 
on  the  last  mentioned  noble  lord,  whom 
he  represented  as  having  bv  partial  quota- 
tions and  inapplicable  re^renoes  endea- 
voured to  mislead  their  lordships.  He 
went  over  the  former  ground  of  the  dis- 
putes between  both  Houses  in  the  reigns 
of  Charles  the  2nd,  king  William  and 
queen  Anne.  He  contradicted  bis  lord- 
ship in  almost  every  fact  he  stated  and  in- 
ference he  drew,  and  congratulated  the 
House  and  the  nation  on  the  precedent 
which  the  learned  lord>  gave  in  his  own 
person,  of  his  «eal  for  his  country  in  pro- 
secuting, as  attorney  general,  me  petit 
larceny  of  a  governor  or  colonel  of  a  regi* 
ment,  who  had  charged  for  the  clothing 
of  a  few  men  who  were  not  in  being. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  went  over  a  great 
deal  of  the  former  ground,  relative  to  the 
informality  and  impracticability  of  the 
motion.  He  then  proceeded  to  answer 
other  parts  of  the  noble  earPs  propositions 
mentioned  in  argument,  but  which  did  not 
appear  in  the  motion.  He  said,  the  idea 
of  setting  up  all  contracts  to  the  lowest 
bidder  had  been  attempted  upon  many  oc- 
casions, but  had  been  discontinued,  being 
found  productive  of  no  real  benefit,  and  of 
much  mconvenience  and  mischief.  When 
contracts  are  set  up  in  this  manner,  he  that 
makes  the  lowest  offer  is  of  course  deemed 
the  contractor,  be  he  who  he  may,  and 
the  service  comes^  perhaps,  by  this  means, 
to  be  performed  by  some  person  of  no 
property,  some  adventurer;  he  proposes 
to  himself  an  ideal  prospect  of  gain,  and, 
if  he  should  be  disappointed,  loses  no- 
thing, because  he  has  nothing  to  risk.  . 
The  fate  of  a  great  nation  would  not,  ir 
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his  opinion,  be  well  trusted  in  such  hands, 
and  3ret  that  must  certainly  be  the  case,  if 
contracts  were  to  be  made  in  the  manner 
proposed  b^  the  noble  lord. — His  lordship 
dwelt  particularly  on  the  following  pas- 
sage in  tlie  motion,  which  he  could  per- 
ceive clearly  imported  an  exclusive  privi- 
lege in  favour  of  certain  descriptions  of 
men,  should  the  proposed  reformation  take 
place.  The  words  he  meant  were,  "  and 
at  the  same  time  to  take  into  considera- 
tion what  savings  can  be  made,  consistent 
with  the  public  dignity,  justice,  and  grati- 
tude.*' For  hb  part,  he  was  at  a  loss  how 
to  find  out  how  any  reformation  could 
take  place,  consistent  with  public  dignity ; 
if  by  that  was  meant  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  arising  from  the  civil  list  revenues, 
and  if  a  reform  was  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
motion,  it  contradicted  in  words  what  was 
the  professed  intention  of  it :  the  curtailing 
the  public  expenditure  of  the  civil  list, 
consistent  with  Justice,  was  a  phrase  that 
called  likewise  for  explanation  ;  but  above 
all,  he  was  totally  at  a  Iors  to  know  to 
what  end  the  word  •  gratitude'  had  forced 
itself  into  the  motion,  if  the  exigencies  of 
the  state  calfed  for  such  a  reform ;  but  if 
no  reformation  was  to  take  place  wherever 
dimity,  justice,  or  gratituae  set  up  their 
claims  to  favour,  whether  real  or  pre- 
tended, he  believed  the  savings  wnich 
would  remain  would  hardly  be  worth  the 
collection,  for  those  who  had  no  other 
merit  to  plead  would  set  up  dignity  or  jus- 
lice  ;  and  as  for  gratitude,  it  was  a  word 
of  such  vague  and  indeterminate  sense, 
when  applied  to  tlie  nation  at  large,  that 
he  believed  there  was  scarcely  a  single 
individual  who  did  not  think  his  country 
stood  indebted  to  him. — His  lordship  then 
entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  exclusive 
right  claimed  by  the  Commons  of  origi- 
nating^ money  hills,  and  of  every  power 
and  privilep  springing  from  that  rignt,  re- 
lative to  the  exclusive  controul  of  its  ge- 
'iieral  appropriation^  particular  application^ 
and  expenditure ;  and  concluded  with  ob- 
serving, that  any  attempt  to  infringe  on 
the  rights  of  the  Commons,  respecting  tlbe 
grants  and  expenditure  of  the  public  money 
at  the  present  crisis,  might  be  productive 
of  the  very  worst  consequences,  by  ter- 
minating m  a  disagreement  between  both 
Houses. 

Lord  Camden  observed,  that  the  noble 
lords^  who  opposed  the  motion  assigned 
every  reason  tor  their  opposition  but  that 
Dearest  their  hearts,  which  was,  lest  it 
#Dight  tend  (as  it  certainly  would,  if  agreed 


to)  to  diminish  the  oveiYrowin^,  daogar- 
ous,  and  unconstitutional  influence  of  the 
crown.  Much  had  been  said  upon  various 
heads  ;  but  none  of  the  arguments  bebg 
sufficiently  strong,  a  most  curious  one  had 
been  conjured  up  through  the  table,  rela-' 
tive  to  the  exclusive  right  of  the  othec 
House  to  originate  money  bills,!  an^  con- 
troul and  direct  the  puqlic  expenditure. 
Now  he  would  cut  all  that  matter  short  at 
once,  by  a  single  supposition,  that  the 
point  of  order  or  exclusive  privilege  would 
instantly  vanish,  if  both  Houses  agreed  in 
principle,  and  united  in  opinion,  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  reform.  No  noble  lord  pre- 
sent would  deny,  that  that  House  had  a 
right  to  enquire  so  far  as  the  disposal  of 
public  iponies  came  under  their  cogniz- 
ance as  a  deliberative  body ;  now,  in  his 
opinion,  it  signified  very  little  which 
House  took  up  the  business,  so  that  the 
object  was  obtained ;  the  matter  could  not 
be  finally  settled  without  the  aid  of  an  act 
of  parliament,  and  in  that  case  either 
House  had  its  power  of  assenting  or  dis- 
senting to  whatever  came  from  the  other. 
But  he  would  answer  once  for  all,  that  if 
parliament  should  consent  to  adopt  a  plan 
of  reformation,  the  means  of  carrying  it 
into  execution  might  be  struck  out  in  a 
few  minutes.  He  then  talked  of  his  own 
pension ;  said  he  received  it  for  long  ser- 
vices, and  in  lieu  of  a  valuable  office  for 
life  [Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas] 
and  that  it  would  be  a  peculiar  hardship 
upon  him  to  lose  it,  and  nis  famll;^  the  re* 
version^  which  was  to  come  after  it  as  soon 
as  the  pension  ceased ;  but  be  the  conse- 
quences what  they  might,  he  should  part 
with  it  cheerfully,  however  the  loss  of  it 
might  distress  him,  when  he  reflected  on 
the  great  and  permanent  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  his  country. 

Their  lordships  then  divided:  Con- 
tents 50,  Proxies  5^S5 :  Non-Contenti 
81,  Proxies  20—101. 

List  of  th^  Minority. 

DuKBs.  ^        Suffolk 

Cumberland  Stamford 

Richmond  Berkeley 

Grafton  A^ini^doD 

Bolton  Scarborough 

Devonshire  Co^^ntry 

Rutland  Jersey 

Pirtland  CholmonMejr 

Manchester.  Pcrretv 

Mabqius  Tankerrille 

Rookiogbam.  £i(reaoal 

Eabu.  Temple 

Derby  HarciHirt 

Pembroke  {^rthingtM 
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Rtdoor. 

VllCOlJNTi. 

Hereford 
Coartenay 
Lords. 
Aben{;iivenDy' 
DeFemtra 
Paget 
Be.  John 
Craveo 
Osboroe 
Ronmej 
Ring 


Fortescue 

Rafeosworth 

Ponfonby 

Walpole 

Wycombe 

Beaulieu 

8taohope 

Harboropgh 

Eftingbam 

Fitzwilliam 

Camden. 

Bishops. 
8t.  Asaph 
Peterborough. 


PratcH  on  the  Rejection  of  the  Earl  of 
Shelbume*s  Motion  for  a  Committee  of 
both  Houses  to  enquire  into  the  Public  Ex^ 
penditure.']  The  following  Protest  was 
thereapoD  entered : 
«  Dissentient' 

"  First,  Because,  however  the  waste  of 
public  money,  and  the  profusion  of  useless 
salaries,  may  have  been  heretofore  over- 
looked in  the  da^  of  wealth  and  prospe- 
rity, the  necessities  of  the  present  time  can 
DO  longer  endure  the  sahie  system  of  cor- 
ruption and  prodigality. 

*<  The  scarcity  of  money,  the  diminished 
value  of  land,  the  sinking  of  rents,  with 
the  decline  pf  trade,  are  melancholy  proofs 
that  we  are  almost  arrived  at  the  end  of 
taxation,  and  yet  the  demands  are  annu- 
ally increased,  while  the  hopes  of  peace 
are  every  year  put  to  a  greater  distance. 

<<  For  let  any  man  consider  the  immense 
debt  increasing  beyond  the  possibility  of 
payment,  with  the  present  accumulation 
of  taxes  upon  every  article,  not  only  of 
luxury,  but  of  convenience,  and  even  of 
necessary  use;  and  let  him  carry  his 
thoughts  forward  to  those  additional  duties 
which  must  immediately  be  imposed  to 
make  good  the  interest  of  the  approaching 
loan,  and  of  that  debt  which  will  remain 
unfunded,  he  will  find  that  at  least  one 
million  and  a  half  of  interest  must  be  pro- 
vided for,  besides  what  maybe  farther 
necessary  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of 
the  late  taxes. 

<«  Under  these  circumstances,  the  sav- 
ings of  a  strict  and  vigilant  oeconomy  in 
every  branch,  and  th^  application  of  over- 
grown salaries,  unmerited  pensions,  and 
useless  places  to  the  public  service,  are 
almost  the  only  resources  led  in  the  ex- 
hausted state  pf  our  finances.  But,  be- 
sides this  strong  arVument  of  necessity 
that  presses  upon  the  present  moment, 
such,  and  so  great  are  tne  abuses  in  the 
numagemem  and  expenditure  of  the  pub 


lie  money,  as  would  call  for  the  strictest 
enquiry  and  animadversion  even  in  the 
best  of  times.  The  practice  of  expending 
immense  sums,  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, under  the  fallacious  head  of  contin- 
gencies and  extraordinaries,  the  greater 
patt  of  which  might  easily  be  comprised 
\n  an  estimate  ;  but  because  some  unfore- 
seen articles  are  not  capable  of  such  pre- 
cision, the  minister  has,  under  that  colour, 
found  out  a  method  of  expending  the 
public  money  first  ad  libitum^  and  when  it 
has  been  so  expended,  has  found  means 
to  induce  parliament  to  think  itself  bound 
in  honour  to  ratify  and  make  it  good,  de- 
serves the  highest  censure ;  and  no  mi- 
nister who  sh^l  dare  to  stake  the  public 
credit,  for  money  that  has  not  been  voted, 
ought  to  be  justified  by  aless  authority  than 
an  act  of  indemnity.  The  millions  which 
remain  in  consequence  unexplained  and 
unaccounted  for ;  the  shameful  facility  of 
admitting  almost  every  claim ;  the  impro- 
vident bargains  made  for  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  the  criminal  neglect  and  even  con- 
tempt of  the  few  checks  established  in  the 
board  of  treasury,  besides  great  part  of  the 
money  beine  shared  in  its  passage  among  a 
tribe  of  collectors,  clerks,  agents,  jobbers 
or  contractors,  or  paid  away  by  official  ex- 
tortion, or  stopped  in  its  course  to  breed 
interest  for  some  engrossing  individuals, 
are  grievances  which  the  present  motioa 
has  m  view  to  remedy. 

<<  2dly,  But,  great  and  important  at  the 
Motion  is  in  this  view  of  it,  it  is  still  more 
important  in  another,  fts  it  tends  to  narrow 
the  wide  spreading  influence  of  the  crown, 
that  has  found  its  way  into  every  corner  of 
the  kingdom. 

<*  It  IS  sufficient  U^  allude  to  this  griev- 
ance, without  any  farther  enlargement: 
but  this  argument,  though  perhaps  the 
strongest  in  favour  of  the  motion,  has 
been  turned  into  an  objection*to  it,  as  if  it 
meant  to  abridge  the  rights  of  monarchy, 
and  make  the  crown  dependant  upon  the 
parliament. 

<<  If  the  objection  means  to  insinuate, 
that  corruption  is  necessary  to  govern- 
ment, we  shall  leave  that  principle  to  con- 
fute itself  by  its  own  apparent  iniquit^i. 

**^  That  this  motion  is  intended  to  dimi- 
nish the  constitutional  power  of  the  crown, 
we  deny.  The  constitutional  power  of 
the  crown  we  are  no  less  solicitous  to  pre- 
serve, than  we  are  to  annihilate  its  uncon- 
stitutional influence.  The  prerogative 
rightly  understood,  not  touched,  or  in- 
I  tended  to  be  touched  by  this  motion,  ^ 
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fupport  the  crovn  id  all  the  splendour 
woich  the  Kioff's  personal  dignity  re- 
quires^  and  with  all  the  authority  and  vi- 
gour necessary  to  give  due  effect  to  the 
executite  powers  of  govemnient. 

<*  It  has  been  argued,  that  this  is  not  a 
proper  time  for  reiormationy  when  all  the 
attention  qf  the  kingdom  should  be  em- 
ployed upon  the  war,  as  the  great  and 
only  object  in  the  present  time  of  dis- 
tress^ to  which  we  beg  leave  to  insist, 
that  the  present  is,  for  that  very  reason, 
the  properest  time,  because  nothing  is  so 
eisential  to  the  conduct  and  prosecution 
of  the  war  as  the  frugal  management  of 
that  supply  by  which  only  it  can  be  ear- 
ned on  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Nor 
ought  the  plan  of  osconomy  to  be  any 
longer  delayed  at  the  risk  of  a  genersl 
bankruptcy,  and  from  the  history  of  this, 
as  well  as  other  countries,  times  of  neces- 
sity have  been  always  times  of  reform. 

**  Sdly,  Because  we  conceive  that  the 
mode  of  a  committee,  which  might  be  to 
act  with  a  committee  of  the  other  House, 
and  might,  if  necessary,  be  rendered  dur« 
able,  ^nd  vested  with  due  powers  by  an 
act  of  the  whole  legislature,  might  bring 
back  the  public  expenditure  to  its  consti- 
tutional principle,  might  devise  proper  re- 
gulations for  opening  contracts  to  tne  pro- 
posals of  every  fair  bidder,  for  reforming 
the  abuses  of  office,  and  the  enormity  of 
fees,  with  a  variety  of  other  abuses,  parti* 
cularly  that  of  large  sums  of  money  lying 
in  the  hands  of  individuals  to  the  loss  pf 
the  state. 

'<  An  objection  has  been  strongly  urged 
on  the  ground  of  an  apprehension  expressed 
by  some  lords,  as  if  they  seriously  enter- 
tained jt,  of  its  producinff  a  ouarrel  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  o?  Parljament,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  public  business 
might  be  obstructed,  by  a  claim  on  the 
part  pf  the  House  of  Commons,  to  an  ex- 
clusive right  of  consideripe  and  prpviding 
for  the  subjects  of  this  motion. 

**  Such  a  claim  certainly  cannot  be  sup- 
ported as  a  conse(]uence  of  the  claim  of 
that  House  to  origmate  money  bills.  Not 
a  single  lord  appeared  to  entertaii>  an  idea 
that  such  a  claim  would  be  well  founded. 
)n  truth,  the  objection  supposes  it  to  be 
ill  founded,  and  that  therefore  this  House 
wijl  resist  it;  and  yet  it  assumes  that  the 
House  of  Commons  will  advance  and  per- 
sist in  this  ill  founded  claim.  We  cannot 
discover  any  colour  for  such  a  supposition, 
unless  we  were  to  adopt  the  insinuations 
pf  those  who  rcpiresei^t  the  fx>rrupt  influ- 


ence (which  it  is  our  wish  to  aimress)  ss 
abeady  pervading  that  House.   Tnosewho 
entertain  that  opinion  of  one  House  of 
Parliament  will  hardly  think  leasdiarespeci- 
fuUy  of  the  other.    To  them  it  will  seen 
a  nuitter  of  indiflforence  whether  the  mptioa 
is  defeated  by  the  exertion  of  that  influ- 
ence to  excite  a  groundless  claim  in  the 
one  House,  or  by  a  groundless  apprehen- 
sion of  such  a  chum  in  the  other.    But  we, 
who  would  be  understood  to  think  with 
more  respect  of  both,  cannot  entertain  an 
apprehension  so  injurious  to  the  House  of 
Commons  as  that  they  would,  at  this  tkn^ 
espedallyi  and  on  this  occasion,  have  ad- 
vanced sudi  a  claim. 

*^  The  motion  has  likewise  been  ob- 
jected to  on  account  of  its  disqualifying 
persons  possessing  employments  or  pen* 
sions  to  be  of  the  p  oposed  ooounittee. 
We  are  fiu-  from  supposing  that  the  pos- 
session of  place  or  pension  necessarily  cor* 
rupts  the  inteffrity  of  the  possessor.  We 
have  seen,  and  the  public  nave  seen,  many 
illustrious  instances  of  the  contrarr ;  yet 
we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  public  ex- 
pectations of  advantage  from  this  measure 
would  have  been  less  sanguine,  if  they  had 
seen  persons  possessing  offices  selected  to 
distinguish  how  &r  their  offices  were  useful, 
or  their  salaries  adequate ;  they  periiaps 
would  not  think  the  possessor  of  a  pension 
or  office  the  fittest  judge  how  far  that  pen- 
sion or  office  had  been  merited  or  was  ne- 
cessary. We  cannot  therefore  think  the 
motion  justly  exceptionable  on  this  ground ; 
it  rather  appears  to  us  to  have  been  drawn 
with  a  proper  attention  to  noble  lords  in 
that  predicament,  exempting  th^m  from  a 
situation  which  they  niust  necessarily  wish 
to  decline. 

<<  We  conceive  ourselves  warranted  in 
the  mode  proposed  by  precedent  as  well 
as  reason,  and  it  was  stated  tp  the  House 
to  have  been  recommended  by  the  most 
approved  constitutional  authors  who  have 
written  since  the  Revolution,  but  having 
offered  to  me^  any  other  proposition 
which  might  carry  with  it  substantial 
remedy,  and  no  supb  being  offered,  not- 
withstanding ;  the  time  this  proposition 
has  lain  bemre  the  House,  we  cannot  hdp 
considering  the  present  negative  as  going 
to  the  subst^tial  as  well  as  formal  part  of 
the  motion,  and  hold  ourselves  obliged  to 
avail  ourselves  of  our  right  of  entering  oar 
protest  against  the  rejection  of  the  wove 
proposition. 

<«  4thly.  We  are  farther  impeUed  |o 
press  this  motion^  b^caiise  the  object  pf 
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t  bias  been  seppnded  and  called  for  by 
1  centUlerable  ma|ority  of  the  people, 
rho  are  associating  for  this  purpose,  and 
eemed  determined  to  pursue  it '  by  every 
egal  and  constitutional  method  tnat  can 
»e  devised  for  its  success ;  and  however 
ome  may  affect  to  be  alarmed,  as  if  such 
issociatiods  tended  to  disturb  the  peace,  or 
tncroach  upon  the  delegated  power  of  the 
»ther  House,  we  are  persuaded  it  has  no 
>ther  viewi>ut  to  collect  the  sense  of  the 
people,  and  to  inform  the  whole  body  of 
he  representatives  what  are  the  senti- 
nents  of  the  whole  body  of  their  constitu- 
ints,  in  which  respect  their  proceedings 
lave  been  orderhr,  peaceable,  and  consti* 
utionaL  And  it  it  be  asked  what  farther 
B  to  be  done  if  these  petitions  are  rqected, 
he  best  answer  is  that  the  case  cannot  be 
upposed;  for  although  upon  a  few  sepa- 
ate  petitions  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the 
Kther  House  ought  not  to  be  decided  by  a 
\BXi  only  of  their  constituents,  yetit  cannot 
^  presumed  that  they  will  act  in  defiance 
»f  the  united  wishes  of  the  whole  people, 
>x  indeed  of  any  great  and  notorious  ma- 
ority.  It  is  admitted  that  they  have  a 
lower  to  vote  as  the^  think  fit,  but  it  is 
lot  possible  to  conceive  that  so  wise  an 
issembly  will  ever  be  raiAi  enough  to  reject 
uch  petitions,  and  by  that  means  cause 
his  dangerous  question  to  be  broached 
knd  agitated,  whether  they  have  not  broke 
heir  trust  i 

«*  The  voice  of  the  people  will  certainly 
le  complied  with.  Mmisters  may,  as  they 
eemto  have  done  in  a  recent  instance,  de- 
prive any  man  of  what  he  holds  at  their 
ileasure,  for  presuming  to  exercise  his 
indoubted  right  of  thinuog  for  himself  on 
heseor  other  public  subjects;  but  it  will 
lot  be  wise  in  them  to  treat  these  associa- 
ions  with  contempt,  or  call  them  by  tlie 
nvidSoiis  name  of  faction,  a  name  by 
rhich  the  mmority  in  both  Hooses  of  Par- 
iament  have  been  so  frequently  and  so 
ilsely  calumniated,  because  the  name  so 
pplied  will  recoil  back  upon  themselves, 
rhen  actmg  agamst  the  general  sense  of 
[ie  nation,  nor  will  they  be  able  to  repre- 
snt  these  numbers  so  respectable  in  rank 
nd  property  (as  they  did  but  too  success- 
ally  the  dispontented  Americans^  as  a 
lob  of  indigent  and  seditious  incendiaries, 
ecause  the  people  to  whom  this  is  ad- 
r^sed  are  the  very  people  that  are  abused, 
nd  eveiy  man  l>ears  within  himself  the 
eatimony  of  iu  ftlsdiood. 

5*  The  ministers,  on  this  particular  occa- 
#0,   casMt  deceive  the  people.''-^^- 


(Sipud)  <<  Fortescue,  Harcourt,  De  Fer. 
rars,  Beaulieu,  Camden,  Coventry^ 
Richmond,  Manchester,  Derby, 
Effingham,  Grafton,  Portland,  Fer* 
rers,  Cholmondeley,  King,  Aber* 
gavennv,  J.  Peterborough,  J. 
Abingdon,  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery, '  Fitzwilliam,  RatUwd, 
Nug.  I'^mple,  Bolton,  Courtenay, 
Stamford,  Tankerville,  J.  St  Asaph, 
Wycombe,  Craven,  Rockingham, 
^^rborou^h,  Jersey,  Devonshire.*' 
<*  Dissentient  without  reasons,  Radnor. 
«  For  all  the  above  reasons,  except  the 

fourth,  Osborne,'*  ^^ 

Debate  in  the  Commont  on  the  itark* 
shire  Petition  Jbr  an  Economical  Rmrm 
in  the  Fubtic  Expenditunl*.']     Feb.  8;  Biot 

*  **  The  (nisioess  of  pablio  nestings,  of  pe- 
titions tODsrliaaieot,  and  of  sssooialioD»tbr  the 

of  fff 


grief  ances,  was  cosnmeticed  doriog 
the  Christmas  recess ;  and  the  sdoptioa  of 
these  roeaos  for  procurinflf  a  reform  in  the  cze- 
catife  departmeots  of  the  state,  not  only  be- 
came soon  fecv  general,  bat  the  minds  of  tha 
public  being  IgUated  and  warmed  by  these 
meetings,  the  -? iews  of  many,  and  those  per- 
sons of  ao  mean  weight  and  ooooequeoee,  were 
extended  still  farther ;  and  tbey  gradually  be- 
gan to  consider,  that  nothing  leas  than  a  refona 
in  the  constitution  of  parliament  itself,  by  shor- 
tening i|s  duration,  and  obtaining  a  mora  eqnal 
representation  of  the  people,  could  reach  to  a 
perfect  cure  of  the  present,  an^  afibrd  an  effec* 
toal  preservative  agaiast  the  return  of  similalr 
erils.     « 

<*  The  great,  populous,  and  opulent  county 
of  York  led  the  way,  and  set  the  example  te 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  A  very  nameroua 
and  respectable  meeting  of  the  gentlemeaL 
clergy,  and  freeholders,  including  persons  of 
the  first  consideration  and  property  in  the 
county,  and  in  the  kingdom,  such  as  perbsps 
never  wss  sssembled  in  the  same  manner  la 
this  nation,  was  held  at  York  on  the  last  day 
but  one  of  the  year.  There  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons  was  unanimousljp  agreed 
upon,  and  accompanied  with  a  resolution,  that 
a  committee  of  a  1  geotlemeo  be  appointed,  to 
carry  on  the  necessary  correspondence  for  ef- 
fectually promoting  me  olgect  of  the  petition; 
and  likewise  to  prepare  a  plan  of  an  association, 
on  l^al  and  constitutional  grounds,  to  support 
the  laudable  reform,  and  such  other  measures 
as  might  conduce  to  restore  the  freedom  of 
parliament ;  to  be  presented  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  at  their  next  meeting,  which 
was  to  be  held  by  aiyoonimettt  in  the  easuiag 
Easter  week. 

*'  The  clergy  upon  this  occasion  disproved  a 
charge,  which  had  been  often  laid,  and,  |ier« 
haps,  not  always  without  some  fonndstioii, 
agciosr  them  s  as  if  they  were  more  peculiarly 
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Georj^  StfOe 
Petition: 

<*  Jo  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  io  Parliament  assem- 
bled: the  Pbtition  of  the  Gentlemen, 
Clerffv » and  Freeholders  of  the  County 
ofYork, 

<«  Sheweth ;  That  this  nation  hath  been 
engaged  for  several  years  in  a  most  ex- 
disposed  to  be  obsequious  to  power,  and  to  sop- 
.pert  an  measures,  of  wKatefer  governmeDt 
and  whateter  oaiure,  which  did  not  imaie- 
diately  affect  their  own  particular  rights  or  pri- 
vileges, than  any  oiher  order  of  ihecoromonity. 
Although  the  meeting  was  in  the  seat  of  the 
metropolitan  see,  and  immediately  under  the 
eye  of  profincial  authority  and  gofemment, 
not  only  a  considerable  number  of  that  body 
attended,  and  lealoosly  promoted  the  reiiolu- 
tioos  and  petition ;  but  no  less  than  14  clergy- 
men, iadoding  two  dignitaries  of  the  chorcfi, 
were  appointed  of  the  committee,  which  was 
intended  to  give  efficacy  to  the  whole  measure 
and  design. 

<«  The  county  of  Middlesex  stood  forth  as  the 
■econd  of  the  county  of  York.  In  about  a 
week,  a  very  numerous  meeting  w«s  held  at 
Hackney,  wliere  a  petition,  stmilsr  to  that  of 
•York,  with  seteral  resolutions,  were  unani 
^mously  agreed  to ;  and  a  committee  of  cor- 
fespondenoe  and  association,  consisting  of  53 
mntlemen,  who  were  distinguished  by  rank, 
lortaney  ability,  or  popularity,  appointed  to 
eondoct  the  business.  At  thia  meeting,  as  well 
as  St  some  of  those  which  succeeded  in  other 
counties,  althouflrh  the  conduct  of  ministers  was 
treated  with  little  mercv  indeed;  yet  it  was 
scarcely  more  reprobated  than  that  of  the  ma- 
jorities ttr  both  Houses.  The  late  rejection  in 
She  HooSe  of  Liords,  of  the  two  motions  of 
economical  reform,  which  had  been  made  on 
the  7th  and  15th  of  December,  was  an  ol^ect 
of  much  general  and  particular  censtire.  It 
became  likewise  customary  at  those  meetings, 
to  return  a  public  tribute  of  thanks  and  apphuse 
to  those  lords  and  trentteuicn  in  both  Houses, 
who  had  attempted  to  stem  the  resistless  torrent 
of  the  American  war,  or  who  had  since  as  un- 
auccessfully  endeavoured  to  check  or  resirain 
the  suppoikcd  was^e  in  the  public  expenditure. 

<•  The  example  of  York  and  Middlesex  was 
aoon  followed  by  the  county  palatine  of  Ches- 
ter ;  and  in  a  pretty  close  succtssion  of  tioke, 
by  the  counties  of  Herts,  Sussex,  Huntingdon, 
tsarrey,  Cumber  I  aniT  Bedford,  Eascx,  Somer 
gel,  Gloucester,  Wilts,  Dorset,  D<'vod,  Norfolk, 
Bt'rRs,  B«iek9,  Noiiin^ham,  Kent,  Nortlium- 
berland,  Suffolk,  Hereford,  Cambridge, '  and 
P«rby,  nenriy,  it  not  entirely,  in  the  order  in 
which  I  hey  are  fdaced.  Hants  had  agreed 
upon  a  petitron,  on  the  name  day  with  Middle- 
•ex.  Ttie  Welsh  couattefi  of  Denbigh,  Flint, 
•nd  Br**(*kiic^,  likewise  net'itioned,  as  did  the 
eitiies  of  Londooi  Westmuwter,  York)  Bristol, 


pensive,  and  mnfbrtunaCe  war ;  that  tnanj 
of  otir  yaluable  colonies,  baving  acCDsllj 
declared  themseives  independent,  hsve 
formed  a  strict  confederacy  with  Fnoce 
and  Spain,  the  dangerous  and  inveterate 
enemies  of  Gr^t  Britam ;  that  the  cook* 
quence  of  those  combined  misfortoDes 
hath  been,  a  large  addition  to  the  ns- 
tional  debt,  a  heavy  acctmiulation  of  taxei, 
a  rapid  decline  of  the  trade,  manufacture^ 
and  land-rents  6f  the  kingdom. 

<<  Alarmed  at  the  dimmished  resoorcei 

Gtouoester,  and  Hereford,  withtbs  towssof 
Nottingtiam,  Reading,  Cambridga,  Bridgs- 
water,  and  Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  The  oooahr 
of  Northampton  declined  petitioning,  but  fotd 
resolutions,  and  instructions  to  their  represeo- 
tattf  es,  upon  the  same  ground,  and  inclwiing 
the  purport  of  the  petitions,  as  a  prefibos  axa* 
sure. 

<<  It  must  net  be  supposed,  thst  in  sll  thett 
counties  and  towns,  thp  spirit  was  alike,  or  that 
the  sanoe  unanimity  pre? ailed.  In  many,  the 
weight  of  property  appeared  clearly  tad 
strODgly  for  the  petitions.  In  others  it  wu 
more  doubtful.  Hot  there  were  few,  b  wbicn 
any  direct  or  sucoessful  opposition  wu  madeli 
the  measure. ,  So  that,  explicitly  or  tadtlj,  it 
might  be  considered  aa  agreeing  tolerably  wdl 
with  the  seuse  of  those  places. 

"  The  measure  of  forming  committees,  isi 
entering  into  associations,  was  a  great  ilaa- 
bling' block  in  some  of  the  oouoUes.  Muj 
who  were  heartily  disposed  to  concur  io  re- 
straining the  supposed  dangerous  influence  «f 
the  crown,  in  procuriag  a  r^orm  of  the  pobfie 
expenditure,  and  in  restoring  the  independeocj 
of  parliament,  by  ctittiDg  off  the  means  of  eor- 
ruption,  were,  however,  appreliensife  of  erfl, 
and  even  of  danger  fVom  these  measures.  As- 
sociations and  committees  hsd  prodooed  such 
recent  effects  in  Apnerica,  and  even  in  Mf^ 
that  the  very  terois  were  become  sotpicioBi. 
The  friends  of  government  dextrously  applied 
the  odium  or  terror  attending  these  words  to  sU 
the  purposes  of  which  they  were  capable ;  aod 
many,  who  would  not  venture  dir^y  to  en- 
counter the  popular  rage  for  reforroatioo,  or 
openly  to  afow  that  they  were  the'frieadi  ef 
public  extraragance  or  corruption, oofercd  tkir 
opposition  by  quarrelling  with  these  obooiioos 
incoroorations.  The  counties  of  Sqflblk,  Nor- 
th umoerland,  Hereford^  i|nd  I^cAy,  wbm  th« 
opposite  parties  were  pretty  equany  baliijeei 
accordingly  appointed  ho  coron^ittees.  Id  Kent, 
where  tl^  popular  side  was  pre? aleot,  a  in«^* 
rating  scheme  was  proposed.  To  this  ^ 
friends  of  government^  alon^  with  those  wbt 
wiahrd  for  redress,  but  who  were  i  ** 


committees,  sod  did  not  approve  of  sifOfi((  Its* 
guage,  jointly  adhered,  aitd  so  for  acted  «tot* 
party.  By  this  means,  two  iietitiqat  fi)'^ 
dress  were  presented  from  that  cooo«y».»'» 
while  a  committee  was  formed,  aojl  the  «lie*« 
of  association  waS  fully  adojiied  bjr  lbs  o^' 
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lod  growing  burthens  of  this  country, 
ind  convinced  tliat  rigid  frugajij^^  is  now 
ndispensiblj  necessary  in  ^very  depart- 
nent  of  the  8tate>  your  petitioners  observe 
vith  grief,  that  notwitoatandiog  th^  ca- 
amitous  and  impoverished  condition  of 
he  nation,  much  public  raonev  has  been 
mprovidehtly  squandered^  and  tha|;  many 
Qdividuals  enjoy  sinecure  places,  eSicient 
)laces  with  exorbitant  emoluments,  and 
)ensions  unmerited  t>y  public  service,  to 
I  large  and  still  increasing  amount ;  whence 
he  crown  has  acquired  a  great  and  un- 
constitutional influence,  which,  if  not 
jhecked,  may  soon  prove  fetal  to.  the  li- 
berties, of  this  country, 

<*  Your  petitioners  conceiving  that  the 
rue  end  of  every  legitimate  government 
8  not  the  emolument  of  any  individual, 
>ut  the  welflire  of  the  community ;  gnd 
^nsidering  that  by  the  constitution  of  this 
ealm,  the  national  purse  is  intrusted  in  a 
peculiar  manner  to  the  custody  of  this 
ionourable  House ;  bes  leave  further  to 
enresent,  that,  until  e&ctual  measures  be 
9ken  to  redress  the  oppressive  grievances 
erein  stated^  the  grant  of  any  addit^nal 
um  of  public  money,  beyond  the  pro- 
luce  of  the  present  taxes,  will  be  injuri- 

itv,  a  very  nomerons  and  oonsiderabie  party, 
ither  eoodemned  or  opposed  liotb  roeasares. 
**  The  memberg  of  ^  admioistratioD,  and  men 
1  office,  were  not  wholly  deBcientin  their  en- 
eavours  to  prevent  tne  county  meetings^  But 
bey  were  generally  overborne  by  the  torrent. 
Utbing  coatd  more  clearly  demonstrate  the 
npetaosity  of  the  spirit  which  then  prevailed, 
ban  that  the  noMe  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
uralty,  and  at  the  bead  likewise,  personally, 
r  a  great  body  of  bis  nomerons  friends,  ooald 
9t  prevent  the  jneasures  of  a  petition  and  a 
immittee  fropn  being  earried  in  bis  own  na- 
ve and  favourite  county;  in  which  be  bad 
Kerted  himself  with  bis  known  ability  in  this 
»rt  of  affairs,  and  with  all  the  influence  of  the 
iany  great  offices  he  bad  held  for  so  many 
ears,  to  forin  a  secure  and  settled  intere^  All 
reet  opposition  being  fruitless,  endeavours 
ere  lised  to  obtain  prottets;  but  though  one 
'  two.  persons  of  great  property  aad  oonse- 
lence  took  the  leoid  in  this  measure,  it  was 
tt  attended  with  a  success  at  all  equ^  to  ex- 
Hstation.  Some  protests  were  signed  in  the 
tonties  of  Herts,  Huntingdon,  Norfolk,  Sus- 
<z,  and  Surrey,  These  protests  did  not  oppose 
Ikat  indeea  could  scarcely  be  done)  the  prayer 
'  the  ^petitions  ;  but  the  protesters  were  of 
finion,  that  the  whole  oogbl  to  be  left  to  tbfc 
•oration  of  parliament,  in  whose  i^ibiie  spirit 
4  intiQgrity  they  thooght  it  improper  to  ex«^ 
essg^culaf lyat  ^hat  timOj  any  sort  of.  dis- 


^ysThk 


ous  to  the  rights  and  property  of  tbe  pep*, 
pie,  and  derogatory  from  the  ho^oi;^:  an^ 
dignity  of  parliament* 

**  Vour  petitioners  therefore,  appealing; 
to  the  justice  of  this  honourable  House^ 
do  most  earnestly  request  th^tt  before  any 
new  burthens  are  laid  upon,  this  country^ 
efiectual  measures  may  be  taken  by  thia 
House  to  enquire  into  and  correct  the  gfoss 
abuses  in  the  expenditure  of  public  mo- 
ney ;  to  reduce  all  exorbitant  emoluments; 
to  rescind  and  abolish  all  sinecure  placea 
and  unmerited  pensions;  and  to  appro-^ 
priate  the  produce  to  the  necessities  of 
the  state  in  such  manner  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  parliament  shall  seem  meet.  And  your 
petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  &c." 

Sir  George  Savile  apologized  for  speak- 
ing in  a  low  tone  of  voice :  he  had  got  a 
cold :  there;  w£^  a  soreness  in  his  throat, 
which  he  was  afraid  might  prevent  him 
from  speaking  in  so  audible  a  manner  as 
to,  be  heard  by  this  great  assembly.  [  The. 
House  was  remarkably  still  and  attentive. 
The  character  of  die  spe^^^er,  the  impor* 
tance  of  the  subject,  the  novelty  of  the 
occasion,  fully  counterbalanced  the  dis*^ 
temper  that  would  have  proved  fatal  to 
the  eloquence  of  a  member  less  popular 
speaking  on  a  lighter  subject :  such  was 
the  deep  silence  that  prevailed  on  both, 
sides  of  the  House,  tnat  the  venerable 
patriot  was  heard  wiUiout  much  difficulty.] 
He  had  the  honour  to  represent  a  very  ex- 
tensive, a  very  populous,  a  very  mercan- 
tile, manufacturing,  and  rich  county.  In 
such  a  county,  it  must  naturally  be  ima* 
gined,  that  many  private  interests  might 
be  made  objects  of  parliamentary  bounty, 
if  either  the  represented  or  representa- 
tives, like  some  others,  were  more  atten- 
tive to  inclosure  bills,  to  road  bills,  and 
others  of  the  same  stamp,  than  to  the  great, 
concerns  of  the  nation.  This  is  now  the 
last  day  of  receiving  private  petitions.  I 
have  waited  until  1  thmk  they  are  all 
given  io*  I  have  no  private  petition  to 
present,  though  in  such  a  county  as  York- 
shire, new  bridges,  roads,  and  havens, 
would  not  be  unworthy  the  consideration 
of  the  legislature*  I  have  here  a  petition 
which  has  swallowed  up  the  consiaeratioa 
of  all  private  objects,  and  superseded  all 
private  petitions.  A  petition  suhsoribed 
by  SfiOO  freeholders  imd  upwards,.  The 
people  have  heard  that .  a  regard  to  pri- 
vate interest,  in  this  Houfei  is;  a  great 
epemy  to  the  disdiarge  of  our  publip  Juty. 
They  ieel  severely  tl|e  press^r^  of  heavy 
taxei»  yety  they  ore  tokl»  the  jBAOjofjr  which. 
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Aej  can  so  iD  spare,  it  wasted  profusely, 
withoitt  producuiff  any  ffood,  nay,  and  to 
the  production  oimany  bad  efiects*  They 
he^  that  enquiry  may  be  made  into  the 
expenditure  of  tnat  money,  that  if  there 
are  any  exorbitant  sahuies,  they  may  be 
reduced:  that  if  there  are  any  useless 

Cices  or  unmerited  pensions,  they  may 
abolished.  These  things  are  reore- 
aented  calmly  and  with  moderation.  No- 
thing is  said  of  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
It  may  have  been  good  or  bad,  for  ought 
that  appears  in  the  petition.  Never, 
surely,  were  petitioners  to  parliament  more 
cool  and  dispassionate.  They  confine 
themselves  to  one  object,  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  money.  They  make  no 
strictures  on  the  past  management  of  mi- 
nistry ;  though  candour  obliges  me  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  it  is  i>retty  plainly  hinted 
or  implied  in  the  petition,  that  they  who 
have  nitherto  managed  our  public  a&irs, 
diall  manage  them  no.more.  I  hope  no 
objection  will  be  made  to  the  receivmg  of 
this  petition.  Indeed  that  is  not  what  I 
fear.  '  Ministry  dare  not  refuse  to  give  the 
petition  a  heanng.  But  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  hear  a  petition,  and  to  put  it  off  without 
complying  with  the  prayer  of  it.  The 
noble  lord,  if  he  had  a  mind  (looking  to- 
wards lord  North)  could  by  one  nod  in- 
duce a  majority  of  this  House  tQ  grant 
the  prayer  of  this  petition ;  or  if  he  pleases, 
he  can  put  it  off  with  abundance  of  inse- 
nuity  and  address.  He  will  pr<Aably 
have  no  objection  to  hear  the  petition 
read ;  he  may  profess  great  regard  to  the 
petiti<mers,  an  anxious  concern  fbr  their 
mterest ;  he  may  even  eo  so  far  as  to  con- 
sent to  enquire  into  the  alledged  griev- 
ances, and  nx  a  time  and  a  committee  for 
that  purpose.  Yet  still  it  mav  be  his  se- 
cret purpose  to  defeat  the  end  of  the  peti- 
tion.  I  therefore  now  call  upon  the  noble 
lord  to  speak  out  like  a  man,  and  to  de- 
clare whether  he  means  to  countenance 
and  support  the  petition  or  not.  Such  an 
open  and  manly  declaration  ^f  his  inten- 
tions, will  save  us  mudi  time  and  trouble, 
and  will  better  become  a  man  of  his  con- 
sequence, than  any  arts  of  ministerial 
craft  and  juffgling.  I  hope  he  will  seri- 
ously consid^  thb  petition,  what  is  the 
importance/'of  it,  who  were  the  instigators 
of  it,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  how  many 
it  is  sumcribed.  1  make  no  threats ;  this 
petition  is  not  presented  by  men  with 
swords  and  muskets.  It  is  a  Iqral,  a  con- 
stitutional petition.  It  is  the  right  of  the 
British  subgects  to  petition.    But  petitions 


of  the  kind  that  have  often  been  presented 
here  and  elsewhere,  and  as  often  diare- 
sarded,  I  own,  were  nugatory,  and  most 
be  meffiective.    The  request  of  the  peti« 
tioners  is  here  so  reasonable,  that  the^ 
cannot  but  expect  that  it  will  be  muted; 
but  should  it  be  refused — here  f  leave  a 
blank,  that  blank  let  the  consciences,  let 
the  fedinffs,  let  the  reason  of  minister! 
supply.     Nor  will    palliations,  excuses, 
partial  expedients,  be  sufficient.    Mock 
enquiries  will  not  answer  our  purpose.    If 
the  parliament  mock  the  people,  the  peo- 
ple will  learn  not  to  respect  the  parlia- 
ment.   In  order  to  detract  from  the  weight 
of  petitions,  it  is  not  uncommonly  insi- 
nuated, that  they  are  procured  by  under* 
hand  arts,  or  by  publicly  canvassing  for 
them ;  or  it  is  alledged,  that  the  petitioners 
are  of  no  great  importance,  their  petition 
may  be  rejected  with  impunity ;  neither 
of  these  insinuations  would  be  just  in  the 
present  case.     Such  a  petition  as  this 
could  not  be  instigated  by  a  few  incendia- 
ries operating  on  simple  and  credulous 
people  in  hedge  ale-houses ;  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  common  feelings  of  a  nume- 
rous people ;  the  cause  is  as  fi;eneral  as 
the  eroct ;  it  is  Uie  same  voice  that  sounds 
in  Yorkshire,  whidi  wOl  soon  be  heard  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.    I  was  nst  a 
little  surprized  to  find,  that  my  hon^fnend 
near  me  (Mr.  Burke)  had  drawn  iq>  s 
plan  to  be  proposed  to  this  House  within 
two  days,  rounded  on  ideas  so  similar  to 
those  that  dictated  this  petition.    Hiere 
was  no  communication  that  I  know  of  be- 
tween that  gentleman  and  the  petitioners  < 
of  Yorkshire.     The  universality  of  the  j 
sentiments  on  this  subject,  is  no  contemp- 
tible proof  of  their  justness.    I  wish  that 
this    House  may  consider,   I  repest  it,^ 
from  whom  this  petition  comes.    It  was 
first  moved  in  a  meeting  of  600  gentle- 
men and  upwards ;  in  the  hall  where  this 
petition  was  conceived,  there  was  mote 
property  than  wiUiin  the  walls  of  this' 
House.     [Here  sir  George  threw  dovs 
upon  the  table,  with  a  go^  deal  of  vAt- 
mence,  a  list  of  the  gentlemen's  names.} 
But,  he  continued,  they  are  not  to  ahandoor 
the  petition,  whatever  may  be  its  fate  in  tJia , 
House;  there  is  a  committee  sppointedj 
to  correspond  on  the  subject  of  the  peti- 
tion with  the  committees  of  other  coiui- 
ties.     [Here   he  in  like  manner  threw 
down  <m  die  table  a  list  of  the  names  » 
the  committee.]    The  subscribers  are  be^  j 
tween  8  and  9,000,  as  appears  from  ^ . 
jpetitiofr  itself*— A  notuaa  being  nttds  nf  ^ 
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^ve  that  the  petition  might  he  rea4»  it 
ras  read  accoroingly. 

Sir  George  rose  again  to  explain  and 
nforce  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  The 
»etitioner8  nisd  not  presumed  to  dictate 
ny  particular  mode  of  enquiry  or  redress 
if  the  grievances  complained  of;  how  far 
»arliament  were  to  gOy  or  what  particular 
teps  they  ought  to  take,  would  be  pointed 
>ut  by  a  disposition  to  comply  with  the 
»etition,  if  that  disposition  should  exist, 
rhe  following  observation,  howeveri  fell 
rom  sir  George,  that  something  more  was 
xpected  than  what  he  had  seen  in  the 
»ropositions  to  be  made  to  the  House  by 
lis  hon.  friendi  Mn  Burke. 

Lord  North  said,  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
nan  need  not  hav^  taken  so  much  pains 
0  convince  the  House  that  the  petition 
lught  to  be  received ;  nor  to  have  expa- 
iated  on  so  obvious  a  truth,  as  that  it  was 
lot  to  be  dreaded  that  any  man,  or  set  of 
nen,  would  dare  to  reject  it.  No  man  in 
lis  senses,  who  sat  in  that  House,  was 
^norant  that  the  right  of  petitioning  be- 
snged  to  all  British  subjects.  He  had 
»een  called  upon  to  declare  whether  he 
irould  oppose  or  forward  the  object  of 
he  petition.  The  petition  was  now  be- 
bre  the  House ;  it  had  been  read,  and  it 
hould  have  his  consent  to  lie  on  the  table 
or  some  time,  as  was  usual  in  such  cases, 
or  the  perusal  of  the  members^  the  House, 
le  doubted  not,  ^ould  take  it  into  their 
erious  consideration  ;  and  after  enquiring 
nto  the  facts  alledged,  after' examining 
he  merits  of  the  case,  freely  and  impar- 
ially  decide,  according  to  the  best  of  their 
udgment,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  consult 
he  good  of  the  petitioners,  without  fosine 
ight  of  that  of  the  country  in  general. 
V.  petition  properly  introduced,  would 
Iways,  he  hoped,  meet  with  a  fair  and 
andid  attention.  With  respect  to  the 
hreats  that  had  been  broadly  hinted  by 
he  hon.  gentleman,  he  hoped  they  would 
lave  no  efiect  on  the  minds  of  the  judges 
•ne  way  or  the  other.  He  had  been 
hreatened  with  unknown  but  severe  con- 
equences,  if  he  should  so  much  as  delay 
ranting  the  requested  redress,  until  an 
nquiry  should  be  made  into  the  exis- 
3nce,  nature,  and  extent  of  the  alledged 
rievances.  Truly,  I  must  say,  said  his 
jrdship,  that  the  petition  suffers  not  a 
ttle  by  a  prohibition  from  all  enquiry  Into 
be  facts  on  which  it  is  founded.  [Here 
ir  George  Savile  rose  to  explain  what  he 
ad  said.  He  was  not  against  an  enquiry, 
ut  against  the  semblance  of  an  enquiry, 

[VOL.  XX.  ] 


a  mock  enquiry.  He  had  taken  ihe  liberty 
to  ask  the  noble  lord,  whether  he  would 
make  an  enquiry,  bon&  fde^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  answering  or  frustrating  the  end 
of  the  petition.]  To  my  ear,  continued 
lord  North,  what  fell  from  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  the  appearance  of  a  caveat 
against  any  kind  of  enquiry.  He  insi- 
nuates that  the  enquiry  wul  be  undertaken 
with  sinister  and  partial  views.  How  far- 
this  is  fair  and  candid,  nay  how  far  such 
suppositions,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  are 
parliamentary,  I  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  ^e  House.  The  hon.  gentleman  hat 
saidf  that  the  ideas  and  sentiments  that 
gave  birth  to  the  petition,  are  very  uni- 
versal ;  as  a  proof  of  this  he  observes,  and 
he  is  surprized  to  observe,  so  wonderful  a 
similarity  between  the  ideas  of  gentlemen 
in  Yorkshire  on  the  subject  of  the  peti- 
tion, and  those  of  an  hon.  gentleman,  who 
is  soon  to  make  a  motion  on  that  subject 
in  this  House.  With  regard  to  that 
matter,  he  would  only  say,  that  what 
seemed  so  surprizing  to  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, did  not  surprize  him  in  the  least* 
He  concluded  by  telling  the  House,  that 
they  must  not  consider  his  proceeding  in 
raising  the  necessary  supplies  as  any  dis* 
respect  to  the  petition.  The  petition  waa 
neither  formally  nor  virtually  negatived, 
although  the  consideration  of  it  was  not 
preferred  to  all  other  business.  The  sup- 
plies had  been  voted,  and  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary, without  much  longer  delay,  to 
enter  on  the  subject  of  ways  and  means. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  did  not  mtend  to 
speak  at  this  time  on  thfe  subject  of  the 
petition  before  the  House;  but  he  could 
not  refrain  from  making  some  observations 
on  the  positions  that  had  now  been  made  by 
the  noble  lord.  The  consideration  of  the  pe- 
tition, says  h©,  may  very  fitly  be  postponed 
till  after  that  of  the  ways  and  means  for 
raising  the  supplies.  Compare  this  language 
with  the  generous  and  magnanimous  ad- 
miration of  ministry,  when  tney  applauded 
and  admired  the  conduct  of  the  associa- 
tions in  Ireland,  who  refused  to  grant  sup- 
plies for  more  than  one  half  year,  before 
their  grievances  should  be  redressed,  be- 
fore we  prayer  of  their  petition  for  a  free 
trade  ^ould  be  granted.  Is  there  one  la«r 
for  the  associations  in  Ireland,  and  ano- 
ther for  those  of  England?  No.  Tho 
noble  lord  is  a  man  of  accuracy  and  con- 
sistency. He  must  therefore  mean,  what- 
ever he  may  have  said  in  the  heat  and 
hurry  of  debate,  that  the  associations  i« 
England,  in  imitation  of  those  in  Ireland, 
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ought  to  grant  no  supplies^  to  pay  no 
taxes,  until  their  petition  find  a  proper  re- 
spect ;  until  its  prayer  be  fiillv  granted. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  threats 
that  the  noble  lord  says  have  been  hinted 
by  the  hon.  gentleman,  meaning  thereby 
to  fix  a  stigma  on  this  and  otlier  petitions. 
The  people  are  not  in  arms,  they  do  not 
menace  civil  war.  They  have  in  their 
power,  \egdlf  constitutional,  peaceable 
means  of  enforcing  their  petition.  It  is 
to  these  means  the  hon.  gentleman  alludes, 
when  the  noble  lord  supposes  that  be 
throws  out  threats  j^f  another  kind.  No, 
Sir,  let  not  the  mild  but  firm  voice  of 
liberty  be  mistaken  for  the  dismal  and  dis- 
cordant accents  of  blood  and  slaughter. 
The  evil  the  hon.  gentleman  presages,  if 
this  or  other  petitions  are  spumed  with 
contempt  and  insolence,  is  of  another, 
though  not  of  a  less  formidable  nature. 
The  people  will  lose  all  confidence  in  their 
representatives,  all  reverence  for  parlia- 
ment. The  consequences  of  such  a  situa- 
tion I  need  not  point  out :  let  not  the  con- 
iemplation  of  necessary  efiects  be  consi- 
dered as  a  denunciation  of  vengeance.  I 
wish  most  anxiously  that  gentlemen  would 
consider  what  they  are  when  they  sit  in 
this  House.  Insignificant  of  themselves, 
they  derive  their  importance  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  their  constituents.  It  is  the 
duty  of  members  of  parliament  to  conform 
^o  the  sentiments,  &nd  in  some  degree, 
even  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people.  In 
fheir  legislative  capacity,  the  wishes  and 
>yants  of  the  people,  ought  in  this  land  of 
liberty  to  be  their  grand  rule  of  conduct. 
I  say  in  their  legislative  capacity;  for  I 
make  a  distinction  between  that  and  their 
judicial  capacity  ;  in  which  last  they  must 
give  judgment  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  and  in  this,  too,  they  consult  the 
interests  of  liberty.  Suppose  the  people 
should  be  of  opinion  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  of  a  very  expensive  Board 
of  Trade  and  Plantations,  when  that  trade 
and  tliose.  plantations,  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  Board  was  first  established,  no 
linger  exist,  would  it  not  become  the 
Tioble  lord's  duty,  to  sacrifice  his  parti- 
cular opinion  to  llieirs,  and  to  act  agree- 
ably to  their  notions  and  instructions? 
The  noble  lord  has  been  very  severe  upon 
the  hob.  gentleman,  upon  the  supposition 
that  he  liad  entered  his  caveat  against 
even  taking  time  to  enquire  into  the  alle- 
gations contained  in  the  petition.  The 
non.  gentleman  has  himsdlf  sufficiently  re- 
pelled the  attacks  of  his  noble  opgonent, 
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by  reminding  him  that  what  he  appre- 
hended was  not  a  real  but  a  mock  enquiry. 
But  one  thing,  said  Mr.  Fox,  I  cannot  but 
remark.  The  ideas  of  an  enquiry,  and  an 
intention  to  defeat  its  object,  seem  so  in- 
'timatcly  connected  in  the  noble  lor^g 
mind,  that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  dis* 
join  them ;  so  closely  associated,  that  he 
cannot  think  on  the  one,  without  con- 
founding it  with  the  other.  I  cannot  ima- 
gine, continued  this  ingenious  and  ani- 
mated speaker,  that  any  objection  can 
possibly  be  made  to  the  petition.  But 
some  may  saf,  '<  Are  we  sinners  above 
all  that  went  before  us  ?  like  those  on 
whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell  ?  Are  we 
more  corrupt  than  other  parliaments  who 
were  never  pestered  with  petitions  of  this 
kind  ?"  No,  I  do  not  suppose  you  are  ; 
but  though  former  parliaments  were  as 
bad  as  you,  and  you  know  the  severity  of 
that  comparison,  yet  the  people  did  not 
know  it.  Now  they  do  not  perhaps  see 
it,  but  they  feel  it ;  they  feel  the  pressure 
of  taxes;  they  beg  you  would  not  lay 
your  hand  so  heavily  on  them,  but  I^ 
as  (Economical  as  possible.  We  on  thij 
side  of  the  House  recommend  and  enforce 
their  applications.  Let  ministry  hearken 
to  the  petitions  of  the  people,  even  though 
they  are  recommended  to  their  favourable 
regard  by  members  in  opposition.  Let 
tliem  grant  their  requests,  and  the  whole 
'glory  of  so  popular  a  compliance  will  be 
theirs.  Their  praises  were  sounded  in 
loud  strains  for  granting  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  what  that  people  made  good  for 
themselves  by  their  own  muskets.  I  will 
put  the  controversy  between  the  ministry 
and  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
on  the  same  issue  on  which  the  wisest  of 
men,  Solomon,  rested  the  determination 
of  the  dispute  between  the  two  women, 
each  of  whom  claimed  the  living  child, 
and  disavowed  the  dead  one.  We  say  to 
ministry.  You  misapply  the  public  money; 
nay,  you  do  worse,  you  apply  it  to  bad 
purposes:  ministry  say  to  us,  You  want 
our  places ;  and  thus  the  charge  of  cor- 
ruption is  given  and  retorted.  Come  now, 
let  us  see  whose  child  cofruption  is;  op- 
position are  willing,  are  desirous,  that  it 
should  be  sacrificed ;  ministry  have  often 
made  similar  professions;  the  time  is 
come  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  both; 
see  who  will  now  acknowledge ;  see  who 
will  father  this  dear  but  denied  child,  cor- 
ruption! On  the  whole,  oeconomy  will 
strengthen  the  hands  of  government,  re- 
lieve the  people  from  £u:dshipS|  be  t 
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source  of  fame  and  triumph  to  ministry 
over  their  adversaries ;  for  who  will  dare  to 
say,  or  who  will  not  be  abhorred  for  saying 
any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  so  honest 
and  upright  an  administration,  as  those 
men  who  shall  redress  in  so  satisfactory  a 
manner  the  grievances  of  an  oppressed 
people  ?  The  people  of  England  only  pray 
to  be  on  a  footing  with  the' subjects  of 
France,  whose  government  voluntarily  re- 
scinded unnecessary  places,  thus  opening 
a  source  of  strength  in  a  tender  and  in  a 
wise  plan  of  occonomy. 

Mr.  Turner  said,  he  held  in  his  hand 
a  petition  from  the  city  of  York,  signed 
by  990  burgesses,  almost  the  whole  of  his 
constituents,  of  a  similar  nati^re  to  that 
which  had  been  just  presented  in  the  name  , 
of  the  county.  The  importance  of  the 
petition  had  already  been  explained,  and 
the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  prayer 
very  ably  inculcated ;  he  would  only  as- 
sure the  House,  that  the  petition  originated 
with  the  people  themselves ;  no  influence 
had  been  used,  on  his  part,  to  instigate  it ; 
he  considered  it  as  the  duty  of  members, 
not  to  lead,  but  to  follow  the  sentiments 
of  their  constituents.  Several  of  the  geh- 
tlenien  who  had  opposed  the  petition  were 
his  most  dear  'and  intimate  friends ;  they 
knew  that  he  never  solicited  their  voices 
in  behalf  of  the  petition ;  he  neither  would 
dictate  to  his  voters  in  any  public  mea- 
sure, nor  submit  to  the  meanness  of  ask- 
ing them  to  chuse  him  member  to^  repre- 
sent  them  in  parliament.  Rather  than 
stoop  to  such  a  conduct,  he  would  be  con- 
tent to  go  about  the  city  carrying  stones 
on  his  back.  Thus  much,  however,  he 
told  all  his  voters,  that  if  they  wished  to 
support  the  present  ministry,  not  to  elect 
him  their  representative.  TTie  petition, 
he  declared  on  his  honour,  had  never  been 
promoted  by  him.  It  is  the  genuine  voice 
of  my  constituents,  said  he ;  their  num- 
bers, their  property,  their  unanimity,  I 
hope,  will  give  it  some  weight.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  petitions  now  pre- 
scntc^d  to  parliament,  are  not  ordinary  pe- 
titions ;  for  you  may  hear  of  them  again, 
if  you  should  not  think  proper  to  forward 
their  object. 

Lord  George  Gordon  begged  to  remind 
the  House,  that  a  reformation  should  be- 
gin with  religion.  Associations  were 
forming  against  the  toleration  of  Papists 
in  every  part  of  the  British  empire ;  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  England,  were  alike 
averse  to  the  measure ;  Uie  most  dreadful 
consequences  were  to  be  apprehended,  if 


the  ministry  obstinately  persisted  in  it. 
He  reminded  the  House,  that  the  most 
bigotted  tyrants  had  sunk  beneath  the 
weight  of  a  Protestant  army.  He  paid 
the  highest  compliments  to  his  worthy 
friends  (sir  G.  Savile  and  Mr.  Burke); 
said  he  was  convinced  that,  they  had  sup- 
ported the  Bill  from  the  purest  motives; 
and  his  lordship  expressecl  his  sincere 
concern,  that  policy,  in  any  one  instance, 
should  render  the  most  unlimited  tolera-* 
tion  da{)gerous  to  a  free  state ;  but  where 
the  happiness  of  the  people  was  concern- 
ed, the  interest  of  individuals  should  always 
give  way. 

The  Petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table* 

Mr.  BurJce  complainedof  an  insinuation 
of  a  noble  lord,  that  he  was  privy  to  the 
petitions  of  the  county  associations.  I  had 
declared  that  I  was  not ;  yet  the  temple 
of  Truth,  mem  conscia  recti,  has  been  vio- 
lated, her  dictates  have  been  openly  blas- 
phemed. I  declare,  upon  my  honour, 
that  I  neither  interfered  directly  nor  indi- 
rectly in  the  county  association  of  York, 
nor  in  any  other  county  association ;  and 
in  this  declaration  I  assure  the  House  I 
do  not  deceive  them.  Here  I  must  take 
notice  of  some  things  respecting  myself 
that  have  fallen  from  my  noble  fhend  near 
me  (lord  G.  Gordon)  though  I  confess 
they  h^ve  little  connection  with  the  busi^ 
ness  before  us.  He  pays  me  many  compli- 
raents  on  my  talents  for  deceit,  if  I  chose 
to  exercise  them ;  but  I  have  myself  so 
poor  an  opiilion  of  my  talents  of  this  kind> 
that  they  will  be  my  very  last  resource ; 
nor  shall  any  emergency  ever  drive  me  t6 
exert  them.  He  supposes  that  I  have 
been  made  a  cat's-paw,  in  the  instance  al- 
luded to,  by  ministry.  [Here  Mr.  Burke 
laughed  very  much.]  1  suppose,  said  he, 
that  before  people  take  a  cat  by  the  paw, 
they  must  nave  a  good  opinion  of  the 
gentle  and  tractable  nature  of  the  parti- 
cular animal ;  for  there  are  cats  so  fierce, 
indocile,  and  intractable,  that  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  meddle  with  their  paws.  Now, 
I  do  not  know  that  ministry  have  ever 
found  me  of  a  very  pliant  nature ;  neither 
have  they  ever  ventured  to  seize  my  paws. 
The  noble  lord  thinks  that  my  conduct 
with  regard  to  the  disciples  of  the  church 
of  Rome  did  not  proceed  from  any  reli- 
gious considerations ;  and  io  this  he  ima- 
gines he  pays  me  a  compliment :  but  the 
noble  lord'  is  mistaken.  I  wa&  influenced 
by  rehgion.  The  only  religion  I  profess, 
is  that  of  qniversal  humanity  and  befieyo- 
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lence*^  But  this  digression,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  foreign  to  the  purpose  for  which  I  now 
requested  the  attention  of  the  House*  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  my  constituents 
of  Bristol,  accompanying  a  petition  from 
that  great  city ;  the  object  of  which,  like 
that  of  others,  is  public  oeconomy.  The 
letter  contains  praises  which  I  do  not  de- 
serve* It  shall  not,  therefore,  be  read  be- 
fore this  House.  Let  a  regard  to  truth 
prevail  over  the  love  of  fame.  The  trade 
of  Bristol  has  suffered  greatly  ift  all  its 
branches :  in  some  it  is  wholly  extinguish- 
ed. The  evil  that  has  overtaken  that  city, 
has  not  come  on  by  slow  and  gradual  ap- 
proaches, but  suddenly  and  violently ;  it 
has  not  suffered  diminution  and  decay, 
but  received  blows ;  the  evils  they  com- 
plain of  have  been  long  felt.  Many  of  the 
principal  merchants  have  talked  with  me 
of  petitioning  parliament.  What  I  said 
to  tnem  was  this :  You  know  the  common 
fate  of  petitions ;  if  you  do  mean  to  present 
a  petition,  do  not  let  it  be  forsaken,  like 
an  ostrich's  egg^  to  be  fostered  by  the 
accidental  rays  of  the  sun  in  barren  sands ; 
but  follow  it  up  at  least  with  as  great  care 
as  you  would  shew  about  an  idclosure  or 
road  bill.  More  than  this,  I  knew  not  of 
the  petition,  until  I  received  the  orders  of 
my  constituents  to  present  it  to  this  House. 
The  Petition  was  read,  and  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table.  ^ 

Representation  and  Petition  <^  the 
Planters  and  Merchants  of  Jamaica.]  Feb. 
!10.  A  Representation  and  Petition  of  the 
planters,  merchants,  and  other  persons,  in- 
tere^ed  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  and  read ;  setting 
forth, — "  That  your  petitioners,  in  all  duty 
and  humility,  beg  leave  to  lay  before  tins 
honourable  House  several  circumstances 
which  they  presume  it  is  important  for  the 
House  to  know,  and  to  which  they  are 
certain  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
them  that  a  due  attention  should  be  paid ; 
your  petitioners  represent  to  this  honour- 
able House,  that  the  island  of  Jamaica 
Jias  not  been  protected;  they  represent, 
that  the  temporary  safety  which  it  has  en- 
joyed has  been  owing  to  the  direction  of 
the  enemy's  force  towards  other  objects, 
and  not  to  any  intrinsic  means  of  defence 
provided  for  that  island  by  his  Majesty's 
ministers ;  they  conceive,  that  .the  safety 
of  such  a  possession  as  Jamaica  ought  not 
to  have  been  left  to  chance ;  they  repre- 
sent, that  the  island  of  Jamaica  is  inferior 
)o  valuo  to  none  of  the  dependeQcies  of 


Great  Britain ;  that  gr^part  even  of  wbat 
appears  to  be  the  interior  weakh  of  Great 
Britain  itself,  is,  in  reality,  the  weakh  <tf 
Jamaica,  which  is  so  intimately  interwoven 
with  the  internal  interest  of  this  kingdom, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  them; 
that  a  great  part  of  the  trade  and  na?^- 
tion,  a  large  proportion  of  the  refenue, 
and  very  much  of  the  mercantile  and  die 
national  credit,  and  the  value  of  the  land- 
ed interest,  depend  immediately  on  its 
preservation ;  that  its  defence  is  therefore 
an  object  as  important  to  Great  Britain  as 
any  part  of  Great  Britain  itself,  and  that 
it  is  an  object  to  be  provided  for  with 
still  greater  care  and  foresight,  because  its 
natural  means  of  home  defence  are  infi- 
nitely less  considerable;  they  solemnly 
declare,  that,  conscious  of  their  mvariable 
loyalty  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  their 
unbounded  attachment  to  the  proni^y 
of  the  whole  empire,  they  are  not  able  to 
conjecture  for  what  offence,  real  or  pre- 
tended, they  have  so  long  been  put  under 
this  proscription  ;  if  your  petitioners  had 
been  active,  by  factious  clamours  or 
delusive  representations,  by  concealiDg 
true  or  sueg^ting  false  information,  in 
betraying  their  sovereign  and  their  coun- 
try into  war,  they  might  have  the  less  rea- 
son to  complain  of  the  neglect  by  which 
they  have  suffered  so  many  distresses,  sod 
have  been  exposed  to  so  roanv  dangers; 
it  is  in  the  recollection  of  this  honourable 
House,  that,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
present  unhappy  troubles,  the  body  of  the 
West  India  planters  and  merchants  did 
humbly  state  their  apprehensions  to  par- 
liament, and  deprecated  the  unhappy  mea- 
sures which  were  then  taken ;  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  the  public,  as  well  as  thein, 
that  no  attention  was  paid  to  their  humble 
prayers,  and  that  their  most  dutiful  and 
faithful  representations  were  totally  neg- 
lected ;  they  affirm,  that  they  have  not  de- 
served to  be  thus  abandoned,  from  a  want 
of  having  purchased  for  a  valuable  consi- 
deration  the  protection  of  the  state :  tba 
planters  have  seen,  not  only  with  acquies- 
cence but  pleasure,  their  trade  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  mother  countiyt 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  greater  part, 
and  the  object  of  the  tenderest  affection  to 
all  of  them ;  both  planters  and  merchaoU 
have  had  the  produce  of  their  estates  as 
largely  taxed  in  Great  Britain,  to  the 
common  support,  as  any  others ;  the  assem- 
Jbly  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  has,  b^oad 
any  former  example  of  liberality,  apa  fitf 
beyond  their  abiktis^  laid  destructive  i» 
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ositions  on  their  estates  and  properties 
Ithin  the  Uland ;  vast  personal  services, 
urthensome  in  the  extreme,  and  nearly 
iiinoiia  to  the  present  value  of  all  they 
ossess,  have  been  cheerfully  given,  they 
ave  borne  patiently  the  heavy  losses  and 
urthensy  the  fatal,  though  not  imforeseen 
onsequences  of  their  separation  from 
lorth  America.  After  aU  these  imposi- 
ons  and  taxes  in  England,  these  taxes 
nd  personal  services  in  Jamaica,  and  after 
iifferings  of  every  kind  in  this  war,  on  sug- 
estions  from  friends  of  government,  they 
ave  had  resort  in  their  individual  cha- 
acters  to  their  almost  exhausted  purses,  and 
lade  a  large  private  subscription  for  their 
wn  defence;  they  represent,  that  they 
lave  been  credibly  informed,  that  at  the 
ime  when  administration  declined  to  pro- 
ide  the  necessary  forces,  either  by  sea  or 
and,  for  their  defence,  that  his  Majesty's 
ecretary  at  war  publicly  declared,  that 
lis  Majesty  did  then  command  more  nu- 
nerous  forces,  by  sea  and  land,  than  the 
Qost  formidable  monarch  of  the  world 
lad  under  his  orders,  when  his  power 
ilarmed  all  Europe ;  and  thev  are  inform- 
ed, that  large  additions  to  his  Majesty's 
brces  were  maide  some  time  aften;  they 
low  also  feel,  that  they  are  amongst  those 
fho  are  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
irmy  of  upwards  of  seventy  thousand  men 
employed  in  North  America;  and  they 
^resume,  that  the  suppression  of  no  re- 
bellion whatever  can  be  a  more  near  and 
argent  concern  of  any  government  than 
he  protection  of  its  loyal  and  useful  sub- 
jects ;  they  represent,  that  they  have  not 
ieen  wanting  to  themselves,  by  every  re- 
presentation in  their  power,  and  every  soli- 
citation, to  call  upon  his  Majesty's  ministers 
br  the  necessary  protection ;  for  though, 
from  the  duty  of  their  station,  and  their  high 
;rust,  his  Majesty's  ministers  ought  to 
iave  shewn  an  anxious  and  provident  care 
)f  all  his^  Majesty's  dominions,  evea  if  in- 
ilividuals,  through  ignorance,  or  want  of 
foresight,  had  neglected  their  own  private 
interest  in  them  ;  yet  they  humbly  inform 
the  House,  that  many  strong  remonstrances 
were  made  on  this  subject  to  his  Majesty's 
ministers  by  your  petitioners,  beginning 
5o  early  as  1773,  and  continued  to  the  8th 
Decen;iber,  1779 ;  and  that  addresses  on 
the  same  were  mode  to  his  Majesty  by  the 
assembly  of  Jamaica,  as  also  a  representa- 
tion of  the  want  of  men,  ships,  stores,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  of  every  other  means  for 
their  defence;  yet  they  never  did,  at  any 
cimei  receive  iSrom  the  said  ministen  any 


answers,  other  than  excuses,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  ships  employed  on  the 
American  and  home  service,  and  certain 
loose  general  assurances,  from  which  they 
received  little  comfort,  and  have  reaped 
ho  advantage ;  and  that  even  the  positive  as* 
surances  of  the  governor  to  the  assembly 
of  the  island,  of  His  Majesty's  gracious  in- 
tention Uiat  the  squadron  on  that  station 
should  be  considerably  reinforced,  have 
not  been  fulfilled ;  your  petitioners  most 
humbly  request  the  attention  of  this  House 
to  their  past  and  present  situation,  pledging 
themselves  to  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
truth  of  their  allegations:  in  the  mean 
time,  your  petitioners  acquaint  this  ho- 
nourable House,  that,  unless  a  strong  re- 
gular force  be  permanently  established  in 
Jamaica  during  the  war,  and  a  considera- 
ble fleet  stationed  there,  they  cannot  think 
that  island  in  a  state  of  security ;  this  they  ^ 
conceive  themselves  as  Englishmen  bouna 
to  lay  before  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  humbler  claimine 
protection  as  their  undoubted  right;  and 
looking  back  with  horror  at  the  dangers 
from  which  (^by  the  sole  disposition  of  the 
Divine  Providence)  they  have  escaped^ 
whilst  sundry  of  their  fellow  subjects  are 
now  obliged  to  prostrate  themselves  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  of  the  French  king,  to 
implore  the  mercy  of  that  monarch,  in- 
stead of  the  protection  of  their  natural 
sovereign." 

Mr.  P^nan^  presented  the  above  peti- 
tion, and  moved  that  it  should  lie  on  the 
table.  He  prefaced  his  motion  with  a  re- 
presentation of  the  defenceless  state  Ja- 
maica had  been  in  for  some  time,  and  the 
many  applications  which  had  been  in  vain 
made  to  the  several  members  of  adminis- 
tration. Promises,  indeed,  had  been 
given,  and  nothing  else.  Hence,  when 
admiral  Rowley  sailed,  part  of  his  squadron 
was  to  have  gone  to  Jamaica,  but  none  of 
it  ever  went  there.  The  same  report  was 
circulated  when  sir  Edward  Hughes  left 
England,  though  not  a  ship  he  command- 
ed was  destined  to  Jamaica.  Nay,  so 
neglectful  were  ministry  of  an  island  so 
valuable,  that  the  reoresentations  from  the 
governor  and  council  of  it,  so  far  from  <:b» 
tainingany  relief  from  hence,  were  hardly 
favoured  wiUi  a  perusal  by  the  men  in 
office  whose  province  it  was  to  look  at 
them,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  made 
a  proper  use  of  the  information  contained 
in  them.  The  noble  lord  in  the  blue  rib- 
bon (North)  had  cared  so  little  for  them^ 
that  he  openly  coofesso^  ia  the  HeiM 
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that  he  had  never  read  them;  a  declara- 
tion for  which  the  noble  lord  deserved  to 
be  impeached.  [The  hon.  gentleman  was 
here  interrupted  by  his  lordship,  who  said, 
•'  Impeach  me — impeach  me  now/']  ^Ir. 
Pennant  said,  he  was  very  sure  there  wad 
good  ground  for  it ;  but  he  would  direct 
himself  to  another  noble  lord  (G.  Germain) 
who  had  owned  the  reading  of  the  papers, 
and  to  him  the  hon.  gentleman  appealed, 
whether  the  island  of  Jamaica  had  or  had 
not  been  left,  for  a  long  time  past,  in  a 
state  that  could  have  made  but  little  re- 
sistance, in  case  of  an  attack,  which  was 
daily  expected  to  have  been  made,  by  the 
enemy's  naval  and  military  force,  collected 
at  Hispaniola  for  that  purpose.  He  also 
called  upon  his  lordship,  to  know  if  the 
island,  at  this  instant,  was  not  very  defi- 
cient in  its  military  force,  and  with  scarce 
any  naval  protection  ?  By  which  inatten- 
tion of  government,  both  the  island  and 
the  trade  we  had  in  that  part  of  the  world 
were  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger. 

Lord  Geors^e  Germain  said,  he  was  quite 
unapprized  ot  the  presentation  of  the  peti- 
tion, and  therefore  hoped  he  should  be  ex- 
cused giving  it  so  full  an  answer  as  he  other- 
wise should  have  done ;  though  he  could 
take  upon  him  to  say,  that  the  island  had 
not  been  left  undefended,  nor  that  it  was 
at  this  time  neglected.  Since  the  present 
war  there  had  been  a  greater  naval  force 
for  its  protection,  than  at  any  time  during 
the  late  Spanish  war ;  and  for  the  truth  of 
it,  he  had  an  honourable  commander  in 
his  eye.  Nay,  to  prove  that  the  island 
had  not  been  wholly  neglected,  a  consi- 
derable force  had  been  sent  out,  upon  a 
requisition  received  for  it  from  the  gover- 
nor and  council.  But  waving  all  disquisi- 
tion, on  this  subject,  he  did  not  know  that 
the  petition  presented  was  to  be  called  the 
petition  of  the  planters  of  Jamaica,  for  the 
meeting  at  which  it  had  been  resolved 
upon,  hiEid  never  been  advertised ;  nor  did, 
he  was  given  to  understand,  a  m^ority  of 
persons  interested  in  the  ^island  agree  to 
the  petition. 

Mr.  Pennant  said,  the  meeting  had  been 
advertised,  for  he  had  the  advertisements 
in  his  pocket,  and  he  was  very  sure,  that 
Mr.  Atkinson  was  the  only  one  present, 
who  had  any  objection  at  all,  and  his  ob- 
jection went  only  to  the  title  of  the 
petition. 

Admiral  Keppel^  apprehending  he  was 
fdluded  to  by  the  noble  lord,  said,  there 
m%9  occasion  now  for  a  much  greater  mi- 


litary force  on  the  island,  than  during  tbs 
late  war,  when  we  were  masters  of  the  sea, 
whereas  we  had  now  the  sovereignty  only 
by  accident;  but  for  ministry  to  be  weak, 
both  in  military  and  naval  defence,  sorely 
betrayed  a  neglect  tliat  called  for  the  se- 
verest censure,  and  the  admiral  affirmed 
to  the  House,  that  Jamaica  must  hare 
been  taken  some  few  months  ago,  by  a 
force  that  would  have  been  sent  out  from 
Hispaniola,  but  from  the  epidemical  sick* 
ness  that  happened  amongst /the  soldien 
and  seamen. 

Mr.  Townshend  asked^  if  it  was  parlia^ 
mentary  to  consider,  as  a  noble  lord  bad 
done,  when  a  petition  was  presented,  wbe* 
ther  the  meeting  it  was  agreed  uponat, 
had  been  called  by  advertisement,  or  had 
been  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the  com« 
pany  present?  Ihe  hon. 'gentleman  was 
sarcastic  upon  the  planters  who  had  writ* 
ten  to  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  con* 
taining  their  disapprobation  of  the  com- 
mittee. As  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  he  had  neTer 
seen  him,  but  had  always  heard  him  spokea 
of  as  a  person  the  most  connected  with 
government  he  ever  knew ;  he  was  at  the 
treasury,  at  the  admiralty,  at  the  navy- 
board,  at  the  victualling-office,  and  every 
other  place,  where  any  thing  was  to  be 
got  by  a  contract. 

Mr.  Fuller  said  he  had  signed  the  letter 
complaining  of  the  petition,  and  he  was  ao 
independent  man ;  but  the  reason  he  had 
to  oDJect  to  it  was,  that  application  had 
been  made  to  ministry  for  a  force  to  b« 
sent  to  Jamaica,  and  he  thought  it  right 
to  see  whether  they  would  regard  it  or 
not,  before  any  other  steps  were  adopted. 

Lord  North  said,  though  a  petition 
signed  by  three  persons  was  sufficient  to 
authorise  any  member  to  introduce  it  to 
the  House,  yet  it  was  very  fair  to  state  an 
objection  to  it,  if  it  should  appear  that  a 
much  greater  number  of  persons  in  the 
same  interest  had  shewn  an  aversion  to  it 
As  to  the  island,  it  was  very  certain  that 
the  ministry  had  not  totally  neglected  it, 
for  his  noble  firiend  had  mentioned  a  time 
when  a  considerable  force  had  been  sent 
there  on  a  requisition  for  that  purpose. 
The  noble  lord  begged  pardon  of  the 
House,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  impro- 
priety in  calling  upon  an  hon.  member  to 
impeach  him;  but  he  submitted  it  to 
their  candour  that  he  had  been  provoked 
to  it.  He  reminded  the  House,  that 
when  he  had  informed  them,  on  s 
former  occasion,  that  he  had  not  read 
the  Jamaica  papers^  he  had  at  the  saoM 
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line  explained  himself,  by  saying,  that 
e  had  not  read  them  collectively,  so 
s  to  enable  him  to  speak  of  them  upon 
he  matter  then  before  the  House ;  and 
fter  this  explanation,  for  the  hon.  gentle- 
.lan  to  threaten  to  impeach  him  for  not 
aving  read  those  papers,  he  appealed  to 
he  feelings  of  every  one,  if  it  was  not 
nough  to  occasion  him  to  exclaim,  im- 
each  me!  impeach  me  now!  knowing,  as 
e  did,  that  it  could  not  afford  a  subject  of 
lUpeachment. 

The  Petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
able. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  defenceless 
\tate  of  Jamaica.']  Feb.  11.  The  order  of 
he  day  being  read  for  summoning  their 
jrdships. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  rose  and 
bserved  that  he  informed  the  House  be- 
ore  the  Christmas  recess,  that  he  had  a 
notion  to  mjdce  respecting  the  defenceless 
tate  of  Jamaica;  that  a  day  had  been 
ixed  for  taking  the  matter  into  considera-* 
ion,  but  that  he  had  deferred  the  motion 
ill  after  the  recess,  as  parliament  was  then 
n  the  point  of  rising,  and  he  wished  to 
ave  the  subject  discussed  in  a  full  House, 
lis  lordship  af\er  this  exordium  affirmed, 
hat  the  island  of  Jamaica  had  been  neg- 
ected  for  several  years,  both  in  respect  of 
ts  interna]  safety,  and  external  defence, 
le  observed,  that  this  neglect  had  been 
elt  so  strongly  some  years  ago,  before  the 
reaking  out  of  the  troubles  in  America, 
hat  a  petition  had  been  presented  in  the 
car  1773  to  government,  stating  that  the 
rade,  cultivation,  and  consequent  com- 
merce of  the  island  had  been  greatly  im- 
roved  and  increased  within  the  preceding 
0  or  35  years ;  that  the  number  of  black 
laves  had  been  proportionably  increased, 
s  he  was  well  informed,  nearly  double ; 
hat  the  white  inhabitants  had  been  greatly 
n  the  decrease ;  that  in  consequence  of 
uch  a  decrease  of  white  inhabitants,  and 
uch  an  increase  of  slaves,  the  internal 
afety  of  the  island  required  a  larger  mili- 
ary force  than  they  then  had  ;  that  they 
rere  well  founded  in  this  opinion  by  an 
isurrection  among  the  blacks,  which  had 
een  lately  quelled,  but  which,  from  the 
easons  stated,  they  had  a  right  to  fear 
light  break  out  afresh ;  that  the  whole 
ailitary  force  on  the  island  at  the  time 
onsisted  but  of  two  battalions  of  300  men 
ach  ;  that  they  had  other  reasons  to  be 
larmed ;  in  particular,  that  the  French 
nd  Spanish  nad  10,000  regular  troops  at 


St.  Domingo  and  Hispaniola,  which, 
should  any  difference  arise  between  those 
powers  and  Great  Britain,  might  be  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  the  reduction  of  the 
island ;  and  that  upon  these  grounds  the 
inhabitants  of  Jamaica  were  of  opinion 
that  a  force  of  two  battalions,  or  regiments 
of  1,000  each  at  least,  if  not  three,  was  the 
least  that  would  be  sufficient  to  protect 
the  island  from  insurrections  within,  or 
attacks  without.  Notwithstanding  this 
application,  so  strongly  supported  by  the 
real  state  of  the  island,  no  notice  was  taken 
of  it,  nor  answer  given  by  government. 
The  first  firuits  of  it  was  in  about  two 
years  after,  when  instead  of  augmenting 
the  defence  of  the  island,  the  governor  re- 
ceived an  order  to  send  one  of  the  two 
battalions  to  carry  on  the  unfortunate 
and  mischievous  war  in  America,  by  which 
means  the  military  were  reduced  to  300, 
or  less,  composed  of  one  battalion  of  the 
Royal  Americans.— Another  at^plication 
was  made  in  the  year  1775,  proaucing  no 
other  consequence,  at  the  end  of  a  year  or 
more,  than  the  trifling  additional  force  of 
Dalrymple's  Irbh  corps,  which  did  not 
make  tne  joint  force  amount  to  700. 
With  this  handful  of  men  the  war  with 
France  was  a  year  and  a  half  old  before  a 
single  man  was  sent,  and  then  no  more 
than  one  regiment,  the  Liverpool  Blues ; 
so  tha^  contrasting  both  periods  together, 
when  only  the  inhabitants  dreaded  an  in- 
surrection, they  required  two  thousand  at 
least,  if  not  three,  to  defend  them  against 
their  own  slaves,  and  a  possibility  ofarup-^ 
ture  in  Europe;  yet  now  that  we  had 
been  almost  two  years  engaged  in  a  war 
with  France,  and  nine  months  with  France 
and  Spain  united,  ministry  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  send  more  than  a  force 
amounting  to  1,260  men;  for  that  he  was 
sufficiently  informed  was  the  amount  of  the 
last  efiective  returns.  They  had,  he  un- 
derstood, been  as  badly  protected  by  sea ; 
for,  except  one  ship  of  the  line,  and  the 
Lion,  which  bore  away  in  distress  after 
the  naval  engagement  off  Grenada,  with 
two  or  three  frigates,  and  a  few  vessels, 
sloops,  &c.  of  no  account,  the  island  was 
left  defenceless ;  so  that  if  D'Estaii^  had 
detached  a  small  squadron,  the  British 
naval  force  must  have  saved  itself  by 
flight,  or  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands ; 
and  if  D'Estaing  had  gone  himself,  after 
he  had  become  master  of  the  West  India 
seas,  accompanied  by  a  very  considerable 
land  force,  the  island  must  have  been  cap- 
tured. That  this  was  not  a  mere  assertion, 
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he  could  prore  from  ffeneral  Dallinff'f 
(the  governor  J  own  lettery  where  he 
•tated  the  dreaa  of  a  visit  from  D'£staing, 
and  did  not  hetitate  to  ackaowledge,  if  he 
•hould  not  be  strongly  reinforced,  that  he 
despaired  of  being  able  to  make  an  effec- 
tual resistance.  His  lordship,  after  dilat- 
ing very  fully  on  this  subject,  said,  there 
h£i,  been  frequent  applications  made  since, 
but  to  no  purpose,  particularly  in  the 
course  of  th4  last  summer;  and  that 
hitherto  not  a  single  ship  nor  man  had 
been  sent  in  consequence  of  them  ;  nor 
more  in  all,  since  1773,  tlian  the  Liverpool 
Blues  and  Dalrymple's  corps,  which,  con- 
sidering that  one  battalion  had  been  with- 
drawn since  that  period,  amoimted  to  no 
more  than  an  augmentation  of  a  single 
battalion,  if  so  much.  His  lordship  en- 
larged on  the  great  value  of  the  island ; 
pointed  out  the  immense  loss  it  would  be 
to  this  kingdom;  and  endeavoured  to 
ahe^,  that  the  possession  of  it  would  eive 
the  House  of  bourbon  the  empire,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  the  West  India  seas ; 
and  so  long  as  it  remained  in  the  hands  of 
France  would  be  such  a  check  upon  North 
America,  that  if  our  subjects  tnere  even 
wished  once  more  to  connect  themselves 
with  the  mother-country,  he  doubted 
much  whether  they  could,  consistent 
with  their  own  interests,  should  we  lose 
our  superiority  of  our  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied, 
that  if  D'Estaing  had  attacked  Jamaica 
about  the  time  of  the  date,  or  in  some 
weeks  afler  the  date  of  general  Dalling's 
letter,  which  was  the  13th  of  August,  it 
would  be  novir  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies; 
and  as  France  would  be  shortly  again  su- 
perior to  us  in  the  West  Indies,  by  fea,  he 
had  every  right  to  believe,  as  no  land 
force  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  the  gar- 
rison, that  it  would  become  a  prey  to  our 
enemies,  not  a  single  man,  nor  a  single 
ship,  having  been  as  yet  sent  there. 

Such  bemg  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
and  such  the  neglect  and  comparatively 
defenceless  state  of  that  island,  the  mer- 
chants and  planters  had  drawn  up  a  Re- 
monstrance or  Petition ;  a  petition  to  that 
House  for  relief,  and  a  remonstrance 
against  the  conduct  of  ministers.  He 
moved  to  have  the  House  summoned, 
and  the  purpose  was  to  present  the  peti- 
tion. He  would  move  for  leave  to  bring 
/  it  up,  and  aflerwarda  to  have  it  read  and 
lie  on  the  table  for  their  lordships'  perusal, 
meaning  on  some  future  day.  to  frame  a 
aoetioi^  oi^  it,^  in  hopes  that  their  lord- 
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ships  would  supply  in  their  wisdom  tod 
care  for  the  protection  of  every  part  of 
the  British  dominions,  what  haa  been  so 
shamefully  and  criminally  neglected  by  hit 
Majesty *s  ministers. — Ine  Petitba  wis 
then  brought  up  and  read.  It  stated  a 
variety  of  facts  and  reasons,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  the  marquis  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  hb  speech,  and  contained, 
besides,  a  great  many  pointed  anioiad- 
versions  on  the  conduct  of  ministers.  He 
spoke  largely  of  the  character  and  pro« 
perty  of  the  petitioners ;  said,  he  under- 
stood that  there  had  been  a  protest  agreed 
upon  by  some  who  disapproved  of  it,  and 
quoted  what  he  called  a  ludicrous  pass^ 
in  the  protest,  where  one  of  the  reaBOos 
assigned  for  disagreeing  to  it  was,  that  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  merchuits  and 
planters  to  stand  well  with  goverament 

Lord  Onshto  contended,  that  the  Peti- 
tion was  improperly  intitled,  <'  the  Peti- 
tion of  the  merchants,  planters,  &c  trad- 
ing to,  and  possessing  property  in  Ja« 
maica;*'  that  it  contained  no  more  than 
the  sentiments  of  a  certain  number  so  de- 
scribed, and  ought  not  to  be  received  ia 
any  other  light.  Many  of  the  names,  he 
allowed,  were  respectable;  but  many  of 
the  protestors  were  equally  so.  He  be* 
lieved  the  number  who  signed  thepedtion 
were  75 ;  of  those  who  protested  50;  but 
though  the  majority  in  number  was  in  fa- 
vour of  the  petition,  he  believed  the  pro- 
perty possessed  by  the  smaller  number 
was  equal,  if  not  superior.  He  had  a 
property  in  Jamaica,  and  no  very  incon- 
siderable one.  He  disapproved,  for  one, 
of  the  petition,  and  had  a  right  to  pro- 
test, so  had  many  other  gentlemen ;  and 
whatever  motives  might  be  imputed  to 
the  protestors,  it  would  be  hardly  sup- 
posea,  that  persons  possessing  large  pro* 
perty  in  Jamaica  would  protest  against  a 
measure  professedly  for  its  security  and 
protection,  if  they  really  thought  it  wai 
m  danger.  The  noble  marquis  had  sin- 
gled a  passage  out  of  the  protest,  as  if  the 
chief  cause  for  signing  it  was  because  diej 
wished  to  stand  well  with  ministers.  That 
was  one ;  but  it  would  appear  when  the 
protest  was  read,  one  of  the  most  incon- 
siderable; he  therefore  begged  to  read 
the  protest  as  part  of  his  speiech,  which  he 
did,  and  sat  down. 

The  MeLTQuia  of  RacMngham  cheerreif 
that  the  noble  lord  had  much  insisted  on 
the  property  possessed  by  the  protestors, 
and  the  respectability  of  their  names.  To 
settle  that  matter,  he  would  move,  that 
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to  have  tailM  from  New  York.  His  lord- 
ship's letter  was  dated  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember; the  expedition  could'  not  have 
sailed  tiU  the  SSd,  nor  have  reached  Ja- 
maica till  near  the  middle  of  October.  If 
Jamaica  had  been  attempted,  the  attack 
would  have  taken  place  in  the  month  of 
August^  and  general  Dalling's  letter  of  the 
13th  of  that  months  declared,  that  if  at- 
tacked, he  was  unequal  to  make  any  effec- 
tual resistance.  He  condemned  m misters 
severely  for  not  sending  a  naval  force, 
since  they  were  unequal  to  send  a  land 
one :  why  they  were  not  able  to  send  the 
latter,  was  to  him  somewhat  extraordinary, 
as  he  understood,  that  the  Secretary  at 
War,  in  another  place,  had  asserted,  that 
we  had  the  preceding  year  near  100,000 
men  within  the  island,  and  there  had 
been  a  considerable  body  of  troops  raised 
since;  nay,  he  went  so  far  as  to  affirm, 
that  we  had  at  the  instant  he  was  spei^k- 
ing,  a  more  numerous  body  of  men  in 
pay,  than  any  power  in  £urope,  or  he  be- 
lieved, in  the  known  world* 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  said,  it  was  im* 
possible  to  have  a  fleet  sufficient  to  defend 
the  windward  islands  and  Jamaica  both ; 
D'Estaing,  ^er  Uie  affiiir  of  Granada,  had 
26  ships  of  the  line)  and  if  he  went  to 
Jamaica,  there  must  have  been  a  force 
equal  to  defend  it;  and  the  land  force  at 
the  windward  islands,  in  all  above  50  men 
of  war  of  the  line;  for  though  the  fleet, 
if  stationed  at  the  windward  islands,  could' 
run  to  leeward,  a  fleet  stationed  at  Ja« 
maica  could  not  work  up  to  windward,  so 
that  we  must  have  had  50  men  of  war  of 
the  line,  or  leave  Jamaica  or  the  wind- 
ward islands  exppsed  and  unprotected. 
He  had  this  from  as  able  an  officer  as  any 
in  the  service. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  said,  let 
who  would  be  his  lordship's  adviser,  he 
had  as  good  a  naval  authority  for  contend- 
ing that  since  we  could  not  spare  troops 
for  the  defence  of  Jamaica,  we  should 
have  stationed  a  fl^t  there,  equal  to  its 
protection ;  the  person  he  alluded  to,  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  name  it,  was  admiral 
KeppeL 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  replied,  if  the 
noble  marquis  alluded  to  a  particular  ad- 
viser, he  presumed  he  meant  sir  Hugh 
Palliser.  He  meant  him  among  others, 
and  if  he  did,  he  thought  that  gallant  offi- 
cer inferior  to  no  man  within  or  without 
the  kingdom.  He  never,  however,  trusted 
to  the  sole  advice  of  any  man.  He  sought 
informatioa  wherever  be  thought  he  could 
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he  names  signed  to  the  petition  might 
•etead,  by  which  means  ttie  noble  lord 
rould  have  an  opportunity  of  passing  the 
lames  signed  to  the  protest  in  counter- 
iew.  Most  of  the  names  were,  he  be- 
ieved,  known  to  their  lordships,  and  this 
omparison  would  enable  their  lordships  to 
ietermine  upon  the  respectability  or  the 
(vo  lists. — The  petitioners'  names  were 
hen  read* 

Lord  Onslfm  declined  to  read  the  pro- 
estQTs'  names.  He  said,  what  he  gene- 
ally  asserted  was  specifically  true,  that 
lot  one  half  the  property  of  the  island 
iras  possessed  by  the  petitioners.  There 
^ere  a  third  of  the  merchants  and  planters 
^ho  signed  neither  petition  nor  protest, 
nd  those  who  did  not  sign  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  disapproved  of  the  peti- 
ion. 

The  ^arquis  of  Rockingham  rejoined, 
hat  he  believed  the  noble  lord's  motives 
or  declining  to  read  the  names  of  the  pro- 
estors,  as  well  as  the  protest  itself,  might 
»e  easHy  accounted  for ;  he  was  tender  of 
ome  names,  such  as  Mr.  Duncan  Camp- 
bell, governor  or  commander  of  the  Jus- 
ibia  yacht,  &c. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  said,  as  no  mo- 
ion  was  to  be  now  made  in  consequence 
>f  the  petition  presented,  he  did  not  rise 
rith  an  intention  of  bringmg  on  aidebate. 
Ill  he  would  say  was,  that  there  was  not 
.  single  fact  stated  in  the  petition  that  he 
rould  not,  at  the  proper  time,  be  -pre- 
»ared  to  disprove,  one  by  one,  nor  a  fact 
nrged  in  its  support  neither,  but  that  of 
he  petitioners  being  a  most  respectable 
»ody  of  merchants  and  planters,  and  in 
very  other  instance  as  worthy  and  respec- 
able  a  body  of  men  as  any  in  this  or  any 
ither  kingdom.  Now  he  was  up,  there 
iras  one  gross  mistake  which  pervaded  the 
rhole  petition,  which  was,  tnat  ministers 
lad  wholly  neglected  the  protection  of 
amaica  for  a  series  of  years,  whereas 
he  fact  was  notoriously  otnerwise.  Both 
roops,  military  stores  of  all  kinds,  and 
hips  of  war,  had  been  sent  thither  from 
[me  to  time,  and  lord  Comwallis,  with  a 
md  force  of  5,000  men,  was  embarked  at 
Jew  York,  accompanied  by  four  men  of 
rar  of  the  line.  His  lordship  was  however 
iountermanded,  when  it  was  known  that 
>'Estaing  had  gone  to  attack  Savannah. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  contended 
hat  D'Estaing,  had  not  his  troops  been 
prevented  by  sickness,  would  have  been 
n  possession  of  Jamaica,  before  it  would 
lAve  been  in  the  power  of  lord  Corowattis 
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get  the  best,  and  that  throogh  various 
channels,  and  from  different  persons,  and, 
after  weighing  what  he  heard  from  each, 
"determined  solely  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment. 

The  Duke  of  Bolton  insisted,  that  the 
assertion  quoted  by  the  noble  lord  could 
have  come  from  no  professional  man,  for 
the  fleet  might  as  well  go  from  Jamaica  to 
the  windward  islands,  as  from  the  wind- 
ward blands,  consequently  that  was  no 
apology :  besides,  if  the  British  squadron 
bad  gone  to  the  protection  of  Jamaica, 
D'Estaing  being  then  at  the  windward 
islands,  could  be  in  no  danger,  as  there 
was  no  other  French  squstdron  in  the 
West  Indies.  But  the  truth  was,  the 
French  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  though 
Jamaica  had  been  actually  attacked  by 
D'Estaing,  our  fleet  t^ing  inferior,  and 
the  admiral  besides  having  no  orders  to 
quit  his  station,  Jamaica  must  have  fallen 
without  a  single  British  ship  to  defend* 

The  Petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Insohent 
Debtors  BilL']  Feb.  10.  On  the  motion  of 
lord  Beauchamp  leave  was  given  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  S2nd  Geo. 
2,  intituled,  <'  An  Act  for  Relief  of  Debtors, 
with  respect  to  the  Imprisonment  of  their 
Persons;  and  to  oblige  Debjtors,  who 
shall  continue  in  Execution  in  Prison 
-  beyond  a  certain  time,  and  for  Sums  n«t 
exceeding  what  are  mentioned  in  the  Act, 
to  make  Discovery  of,  and  deliver  upon 
Oath,  their  Estates  for  their  Creditors'. 
Benefit.''  A  Petition  having  been  pre- 
nented  to  the  House  against  the  Bill  by 
each  of  the  two  committees  of  Westminster 
and  Southwark,  and  the  t^o  parishes  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Margaret,  Westminster, 
praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel,  on  the 
23rd,  the  petitions  were  read,  and  the 
counsel  called  in,  as  soon  as  the  order  of 
the  day  for  thp  second  reading  of  the  BUI 
)vas  recited. 

^  Mr.  Ijee  appeared  as  counsel  for  the 
f:ity  of  Westminster  and  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  and  opposed  the  Bill  stre* 
nuonsly  on  the  ground  of  its  principle, 
which  he  s^id  went  to  a  total  alteratiod  of 
the  law  of  the  land  in  a  very  important 
particular,  an  escten^on  of  the  laws  of 
bankrupU^  to  individuals  not  in  trade, 
«nd  the  creating  a  permanent  act  of  insol- 
vency. He  observed  that  the  Bill  was  not 
founded  on  ^ny  alleged  ground  of  incon- 
tej4«i^  or  .^StOr  JA  tte  WTO  for  an»st  on 
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m»ne,  process  now  in  being,  but  contiaiy 
to  the  custom  of  parliament,  and  contrary 
to  all  legislative  precedent,  rested  solely 
on  an  imagined  possibility  of  inconvenience, 
arising  from  the  circumstance  of  th^ 
existing  at  some  time  or  another,  for  it  did 
not  state  when,  certain  inexorable  and  re- 
vengeful creditors  who  kept  their  debtors 
in  prison  from  motives  of  resentment  and 
cruelty,  afler  the^^had  offered  to  resign 
their  entire  property.  Had  a  specific  slle* 
gation  been  made  that  such  hard-h«srted 
creditors  now  existed,  he  should  have  con- 
sidered the  Bill  as  a  libel  and  gross  cs- 
lumny  on  the  people  of  England;  as  it 
was,  and  a^  no  such  allegation  appeared  in 
the  Bill,  he  should  not  deem  it  a  libel,  but 
it  certainly  amounted  to  a  very  injurioui 
reflection  on  the  national  humanity •.  Mr. 
Lee  complimented  the  noble  lord  who 
brought  in  the  Bill,  on  his  intentions;  bat 
even  if  the  laws  now  in  being  required  so 
violent  a  change  as  the  Bill  would  produce 
if  passed,  he  submitted  it  to  the  House 
whether»  in  difficult  times  like  the  present, 
it  was  a  prudent  measure  to  alter  the 
^stem  of  law  processes,  so  much  as  tbe 
Bill  would  alter  it.  He  asked  also,  what 
could  induce  any  man  to  think  that  the 
change  was  necessary  I  Was  it  from  the 
people  now  living,  having  grown  wiser 
than  their  ancestors  ?  Or  to  what  motive 
of  policy  was  the  attempt  to  be  ascribed? 
He  concluded  with  urging  tiie  House  to 
stop  the  Bill  where  it  was,  and  not  sufier 
it  to  ^o  into  the  committee,  because  the 
principle  of  it  tended  to  aiect  credit, 
without  which  a  commercial  country  could 
never  thrive. 

Mr.  Silvester  was  counsel  also  for  the 
same  clients,  and  enforced  Mr.  Lee's  argu- 
ments,  adding  some  of  his  own  to  th&Da» 
and  particularly  pressing  upon  the  mbdi 
of  the  House,  that  this  was  an  improper 
time  for  the  agitation  of  such  a  Bill ;  that , 
at  present  trade  was  greatly  embarrassed, 
but  little  cash  in  circulation,  and  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  in  difficulty  and  distress. 

Mr.  Erskine  declared  he  was  eoiployed 
by  the  county  of  Middlefez,  and  lisewisf 
by  the  two  parishes  of  Sl  John,  and  St 
Margaret,  Westminster.  He  went  into  a 
full  history  of  the  law  respecting  arrests 
for  debt,  shewing  it  was  not  in  existence 
till  the  llth^of  Edward  1,  and  that  it  «ra0 
nearly  three  centuries  afterwards,  vif«  ^ 
the  reign  of  Henry  7,  that  any  additional 
laws  were  made  respecting  it.  He  p^^'^Jj 
that  the  custom  of  not  imprisonuiff  tha 
bodieaof  detowi  u  k  prevailed  of^ 
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ras  hot  founded  on  principles  of  libeity, 
at  rather  the  rererse^  having  its  fooitda- 
[on  in  feudal  principles.  As  the  commerce 
f  the  country  increased,  the  laws  respect- 
ig  debtor  and  creditor  were  formed,  and 
tie  necessity  of  establisliing  some  means 
>r  the  latter  having  a  sort  of  security  upon 
be  former,  pointed  oat  the  power  of  arrest 
3  the  most  proper  security  that  could  be 
iven.  After  going  throusfa  the  history 
f  arrests  very  cirottmstanujally,  Mr.  £r- 
kme  c^ame  to  a  particular  consid^sration 
f  the  Bill  itself,  and  declared  it  to  be  nei- 
lier  more  nor  less  than  a  perpetual  act  of 
isohrency,  and  an  extension  of  the  laws 
f  bankruptcr^  to  persons  not  in  trade. 
le  said  the  frequency  of  insofvency  acts 
ras  a  disgrace  to  die  country ;  that  it  was 
iwing  to  such  acts  so  often  passing,  and 
assing  in  such  a  careless  manner  and  with- 
ut  limitation  or  discrimination  of  persons, 

0  that  the  fraudulent  debtorwas  entitled  to 
erive  the  same  benefit  from  them,  as  the 
onest  debtor,  that  our  prisons  were  full 
f  debtors  at  all  times.  With  regard  to 
he  present  Bill,  it  certainly  was  a  libel  on 
he  numanity  of  the  peome  of  England, 
ecause  he  verily  believed,  notwithstand- 
ag  the  prisons  of  London,  Westminster, 
loolhwark,  and  in  the  environs  of  those 
laces  were  now  full  of  debtors,  there  were 
ot  to  be  found  in  all  of  them,  more  than 
fty  persons  who  came  under  the  descrip- 
ion  that  this  Bill  stated  to  be  its  ibunda- 
ioD,  or  that  were  detained  in  prison,  after 
living  up  their  all  by  merciless  or  revenge- 

01  creditors.  He  spoke  to  the  various  parts 
f  the  Bill,  contending  that  it  was  liable  to 
lany  objections  in  its  provisions  and 
nacting  clauses,  as  well  as  its  principle, 
eclaring  that  it  was  so  pompously",  ab- 
ordly,  and  obscurely  worded,  that  if  he 
rere  to  be  put  in  prison,  and  to  be  obliged 
0  stay  there  till  he  understood  it,  he  cer- 
ainly  should  obtain  hk  groats,  because  he 
lust  unavoidably  be  imprisoned  for  life, 
le  reprobated  the  idea  of  its  being 
ounded  on  humanity,  and  declared,  that 
f  it  passed  into  a  law,  commerce  would  be 
luch  injured,  and  numbers  of  honest 
radesmen  would  suffi^r  by  the  imposition 
f  fraudulent  debtors.  He  added  abo,  ths^t 
t  would  open  a  door  to  perjury,  and  every 
ind  of  villainy  that  the  mind  of  man  was 
apable  of;  that  it  partook  of  the  com- 
ilexion  of  an  Xct  passed  in  the  first  year 
»f  the  present  reign,  which  was  found  to 
»e  of  sQch  a  perniciotis  tendency,  that 
parliament  was  obliged  to  be  convened, 
beirery  ti^xt  sesston,  two  months  earlier 
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than  Usual,  and  earlier  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  necessary;  merely  for  the 
Eurpose  of  repealing  that  Act.  The  Act 
e  alluded  to  was  generally  termed  the 
Whitewashing  Act;  the  inconveniencies 
arising  from  which,  and  the  variety  of 
frauds  that  grew  out  of  it,  must  still  remain 
on  the  minds  of  many  eentlemen  present. 
Mr.  Erskine  particularly  objected  to  the. 
clause,  vesting  it  in  the  power  oi  a  judge 
to  determine,  whether  a  debtor  who  came 
before  him,  and  made  an  affidavit  of  his 
having  surrendered  his  all,  was  an  object 
who  deserved  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of 
the  Bill  or  not,  asked  who  was  to  oblige 
the  judge  to  determine  either  one  way  or 
the  other,^and  by  what  was  he  to  be  guided 
in  his  judgment ;  a  false  oath  might  pro^ 
cure  the  most  fraudulent  debtor  his  liberty, 
as  well  as  a  true  one  would  do  the  same 
for  an  honest  and  unfortunate  debtor. 
Mr.  Erskine  pointed  out  the  frauds  daily 
conmiitted  by  persons  who  daimed  the 
benefits  held  out  by  the  bankrupt  laws, 
declaring  it  frequently  happened  that  soon' 
afler  a  man  by  taking  up  a  large  amount 
of  goods  from  strangers,  so  as  to  enable 
his  estate  to  make  a  better  dividend  among 
his  old  creditors,  and  thence  procuring  a 
majority  to  sign  his  certificate,  had  ^ot 
himselfcleared,  he  drove  in  his  own  chariot 
by  th^  very  commissioners  to  whom  he 
had  but  lately  surrendered,  and  splashed 
them  and  his  creditors  with  the  dirt  of  hi» 
chariot  wheels.  He  concluded  with  ob-» 
serving,  that  it  was  right  for  the  legislature 
occasionally  to  interpose  between  debtors 
and  creditors,  by  passing  an  Act  of  Insol* 
vency,  but  then  that  interposition  should 
be  made  but  seldom,  and  when  such  an 
Act  passed,  it  ought  to  be  done  with  care 
and  circumspection,  discriminating  the' 
objects  who  were  to  be  advantaged  by  it, 
and  making  a  distii^ction  between  an 
honest  and  a  fraudulent  debtor.  Such 
Acts,  he  acknowledged,  would  be  of 
real  utility,  but  the  idea  of  establishhig  a 
fixed,  certain,  and  permanent  Act  of  In- 
solvency was  highly  repugnant  to  every 
principle  of  commerce,  and  could  not  but 
be  attended  with  very  pernicious  con-< 
uences. 


[r.  Bearcmfty  as  counsel  in  Support  oT 
the  Bill,  replied  to  all  that  had  been  said 
against  it,  by  his  learned  opponents,  and 
declared,  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
continuation  of  an  Act,  commonly  called 
the  Lords*  Act,  only  extending  the  bene- 
fits of  that  Act,  by  enacting  that  persona 
owing'  moro  than  100/,  ought  be  entitled  ^ 
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to  those  benefits,  on  a  verification  of 
having  made  an  honest  and  fiEur  ceaio 
bottorum.  Mr.  Bearcrofl  went  into  a  Iodji^ 
examination  of  the  law  of  arrests  as  it 
stood,  and  argued  that  the  present  Act 
was  ecjually  founded  on  pubhc  necessity, 
expediency  and  sound  poucy. 
,  Lord  Beauchamp  then  moved  that  the 
Bill  be  committed. 

Mr.  Barrow  complimented  lord  Beau- 
champ  on  the  humanity  of  his  intention  in 
bringing  in  the  Bill,  but  stated  his  objec- 
tions to  the  principle  of  it,  and  gave  his 
reasons  for  opposing  its  goin^  to  a  com- 
mittee. He  particularly  replied  to  what 
Mr.  Bearcrofl  had  said,  that  this  was 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  Lords'  Act, 
denying  the  assertion,  and  observing  that 
that  Act  gave  the  creditor  a  right  of  ne* 
gociating  the  debtor's  obtainment  of  his 
hberty  by  a  crssio  bonorumy  whereas  the 
present  Bill  took  away  the  negative  from 
the  creditor,  and  placed  it  in  a  judge,  so 
that  the  creditors  would  now  have  less 
controul  over  their  debtors  than  they  had 
before.  He  mentioned  also  the  daily 
abuse  of  the  bankrupt  laws  in  proof  of  the 
inexpediency  of  extending  the  principle 
of  tliOHe  laws  to  persons  not  in  trade,  and 
said  fhat  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
a  bankrupt  rise  like  a  phoenix  out  of  his 
own  ashes,  and  become  a  great  man  from 
the  mere  circumstance  of  bis  having  been 
H  bankrupt. 

.  Lord  Heauchamp  defended  his  Bill  from 
all  the  objeoiions  that  had  been  made  to  it, 
and  proved,  that  it  was  not  only  founded 
in  humanity,  but  in  real  policy;  that  it 
would  do  a  very  great  service  to  the  coun- 
tt*y,  by  keeping  the  gaols  clear  of  debtors ; 
ttmt  trade  would  be  benefited  by  it,  and 
that  it  neither  opened  a  door  to  jpe^ury, 
as  had  been  stated,  nor  would  it  am^rd  dis- 
honest men  an  opportunity  of  defrauding 
tradesmen  out  of  tneir  property,  and  then 
escaping  from  their  merited  punishment  by 
procuring  their  liberty,  upon  a  fictitious  as- 
severation of  their  having  given  up  their 
all.  He  saidy  he  was  very  sure  the  Bill 
would  not  have  been  opposed  at  all,  by 
the  present  set  of  petitioners,  many  of 
whom  were  worthy  and  respectable  cha- 
racters, had  they  really  understood  the 
principle  and  purpose  of  it;  he  would 
therefore  explain  botli.  The  Bill  was 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  Lords*  Act, 
with  this  only  difference,  that  it  went  to 
the  relief  of  debtors  who  owed  a  larger 
sum  than  100^,  and  instead  of  putting  it 
In  the  power  of  the  creditor  to  prevent  bis 
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debtor  firom  obtaining  his  liberty,  on  giviDg 
up  his  all,  by  declaring  his  negative  to  k, 
it  vested  the  right  of  a  negative  in  a  thiid 
person,  one  of  the  judges,  or  a  court  of 
law,  whc»re  as  the  whole  distribution  of 
justice  was  lodged,  it  was  sorely  safe  to 
entrust  it  in  ttiis  instance;  and  as  the 
jud^  could  be  under  no  influence,  it  was 
obviously  more  consonant  to  real  and  sob- 
stantial  justice  to  place  it  there,  thm  to 
suffer  it  to  remain  in  the  power  of  a  cre- 
ditor who  might  fed  the  impulse  ^of  re- 
sentment, and  who,  firom  the  nature  of 
things,  was  not  the  most  likc^  to  act  im- 
partially in  his  own  cause.  With  r^sri 
to  the  Bill  having  been  dedared  a  libd  on 
the  humanity  of  the  people,  if  that  sort  of 
reasoning  was  to  be  admitted,  the  Lords' 
Act  was  as  much  a  libel,  so  were  all  the 
Acts  ordaining  new  regulations ;  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act  might,  with  equal  truth, 
be  deemed  a  libel  on  the  prince,  who  lived 
when  it  was  passed.  But  it  appeared  from 
the  arguments  of  one  of  the  learned  goi- 
tlemen,  that  there  really  was  a  necesnty 
for  passing  the  Bill,  for  so  far  from  there 
<  not  existing  one  hard-hearted  creditor,  or 
I  one  person  libelled  as  the  Bill  had  been 
I  stated  to  libel  the  people  of  England,  the 
learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last  but  ooe 
at  the  bar,  had  admitted  that  there  might 
be  fifty  debtors  confined  in  the  prisons  in 
and  about  this  metropolis,  who  were  kept 
in  gaol  by  inexorable  creditors,  who  were 
actuated  by  revengeful  motives  only,  and 
not  with  any  hope  or  expectation  of  ob- 
taining the  pavment  of  their  debts.  Let 
gentlemen,  before  they  opposed  the  Bill, 
ask  themselves  whether  the  liber^  of 
fifty  Englishmen,  so  circumstanced,  was 
not  on  object  worthy  their  attention? 
But  the  great  error  which  had  occasion- 
ed all  the  dislike  of  the  Bill,  was  an 
idea,  that  it  was  to  take  away  the  power 
of  arrests  for  debt,  and  that  it  enabled  a 
debtor  totally  to  wipe  out  the  claim  of  his 
creditor,  by  making  an  a£Bdavit  that  he 
had  resigned  his  all.  The  Bill  went  to 
effect  neither  of  these  purposes ;  nothing 
could  be  further  from  his  idea  than  the 
former,  and  the  latter  was  very  far  from 
being  the  case.  If  a  debtor  gave  up  his 
all  to  his  creditor,  and  made  affidavit  that 
he  was  not  worth  5L  in  the  world,  and  hsd 
no  efiects  but  the  bedding  of  his  wife,  the 
clotlies  of  his  children,  and  the  like,  he 
was  to  be  broui^t  before  a  court,  and  the 
affidavit,  with  the  proper  documents,  were 
to  be  exhibited ;  and  if  the  court  was  sa- 
tisfied that  the  debtor  had  sworn  the  tnitbi 
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thct  there  irat  no  fiaUacylQ  the  matter^ 
nor  no  concealed  fraud,  then  the  court 
nnight  award  the  man  his  liberty,  but  that 
award  did  not  clear  him  f)rom  the  debt ; 
fie  was  liable  to  it  just  the  same  as  before, 
Mid  all  his  future  ;u:quirements,  whether 
by  accidental  circumstance,  or  by  his  own 
^ood  fortune  and  industry,  were  liable  to 
it,  till  it  was  paid.  The  whole  object, 
therefore,  was  to  orevent  an  honest,  but 
jnfortunate  man,  from  spending  his  whole 
life  in  a  prison,  and  to  prevent  his  wife  and 
family  from  being  deprired  of  the  benefit 
}f  his  industry.  .  Surdy,  if  gentlemen 
thought  a  moment,  they  would  see  that 
:his  was  more  likely  to  be  of  advantage 
than  of  disadvantage  to  a  creditor,  because 
ie  could  not  possibly  be  paid  by  his 
lebtor's  reroainmg  locked  up  in  a  prison, 
)ut  he  might  be  paid  by  the  profits  of  his 
abour.  With  regard  to  the  Bill's  open- 
ag  a  door  to  perjury,  how  did  it  do  that| 
nore  than  any  other  process  upon  affi- 
lavit  ?  Neither  did  it  put  the  fraudulent 
ind  honest  debtor  upon  a  footing,  for  to  a 
>roper  discrimination  of  the  one  from  the 
>ther  had  all  his  attention  been  paid,  and 
he  ver^  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  draw  the 
ine  fairly  between  them,  and  hold  an 
equitable  balance;  for  that  very  reason 
vas  the  negative  vested  in  the  jucige9,  who 
vere  empowered  at  their  'discretion  to 
iberate  debtors,  applying  to  the  court  in 
he  manner  specified,  and  might,  if  they 
uspected  fraud,  and  were  not  perfectly 
atisfied  with  the  affidavit  and  documents 
exhibited,  upon  their  bare  suspicion  and 
rant  of  satisfaction,  remand  the  debtor* 
^uch  had  been  said  of  the  loss  traders 
rould  experience  from  persons  nearly  in- 
olvent  running  in  their  debt,  then  going 
o  gaol,  and  obtaining  their  Hbertv  by 
irtue  of  this  Bill ;  he  had  already  shewn 
hat  fraudulent  debtors  would  not  be  be- 
efited  by  it,  and  as  to  traders,  from  their 
agerness  to  get  custom,  eiving  credit  to 
very  man  that  came  to  their  ^ops  in  a 
ne  coat,  and  without  enquiring  into  the 
ebtor's  circumstances,  no  act  of  parlia- 
lent  could  prevent  it ;  it  depended  en- 
rely  on  their  own  caution  ana  prudence, 
nd  unless  the  House  could  by  their  acts 
ifiise  a  greater  portion  of  common  sense 
ito  the  heads  of  traders,  such  inevitably 
wer  must  be  the  case  wiUi  some  of  them, 
ut  then  they  must  thank  themselves  for 
.  His  lordship  answered  the  objection 
lat  the  Bill  was  ill-timed^  declaring  that 
ich  an  exception  was  always  in  the  mouth 
r  thos§  who  nappened  to  thin]c  di&rently 


from  the  proposer  of  any  measure,  but 
that  in  the  present  case  it  was  most  ex- 
ceedingly ill-founded,  for  as  there  were  at 
this  time  at  least  1,800  debtors  in  the 
prisons  in  and  about  London,  and  we  were 
engaged  in  a  war  which  took  great  numbers 
of  the  people  out  of  the  kingdom,  the 
community  could  not  afibrd  to  lose  the  in- 
dustry of  1,800  people  who  were  lingering 
in  a  gaol ;  this  therefore  was  a  very  fit 
moment  for  the  passing  a  Bill  that  would 
restore  such  of  them  to  liberty  lis  merited 
that  benefit;  it  would  also  render  insol- 
vent acts,  which  had  of  late  years  been  so 
frequent,  and  were  so  justly  complained 
of,  unnecessary,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  not  liable  to  the  censure  they  merited^ 
because  there  was  an  express  |>rovision  in 
the  Bill  against  liberating  of  swindlers  and 
cheats,  whereas  an  insolvent  act  always  let  ^ 
such  vipers  loose  on  the  public.  With  re- 
spect to  the  clause  obfiginff  creditors  to 
allow  their  debtors,  conmied  for  want  of 
bail,  their  ^oats,  or  2s,  4^.  per  week,  his 
lordship  said  it  had  long  been  the  disgrace 
of  our  laws  of  arrests,  that  this  provision 
was  not  made  for  the  maintenance  of 
debtors.  In  Holland,  a  people  surely  as 
frugal  as  the  English,  a  commercial  peo« 
pie,  and  never  remarkable  for  their  gene- 
rosity, it  was  the  law  for  creditors  to  pay  # 
their  ddiUors  Is.  a  day  from  the  com- 
mencement of  their  imprbonment  to  a 
stated  period,  and  6^.  a  day  as  long  after- 
wards as  they  kept  them  in  gaol :  inPrance 
too,  there  was  an  edict  obliging  creditors 
to  allow  their  debtors  six  sous  a  day  t$T 
their  support,  and  both  these  regulations 
had  been  attended  with  the  most  salutary 
efiect  in  HoUand  and  France ;  so  much  so 
in  the  former,  that  on  a  general  survey  of 
the  prisons,  there  were  umnd  to  be  only 
seventeen  debtors  in  prison  in  the  whole 
country,  and  of  them  no  more  than  three 
in  the  prison  of  the  populous  and  Commer- 
cial city  of  Amsterdam.  His  lordship 
stated  various  reasons  both  of  humanity 
and  policy,  why  a  creditor,  if  he  seized.the 
body  of  his  debtor,  and  prevented  him 
from  earning  his  livelihood,  b^  locking 
him  up  in  a  gaol,  ought  to  maintain  him 
there,  and  asked  if  a  man  could  be  sup- 
pcMed  to  live  upon  less  than  4^  a  daj  ? 
He  pomted  out  the  many  frauds  to  which 
traders  were  now  liable  fVom  the  acts  of 
insolvency,  and  contended  that  his  Bill 
would  remedy  them,  by  rendering  such 
acts  unnecessary.  He  replied  also  to  Mr. 
Erskine's  observation,  that  the  bankrupt 
laws  were  abused,  and  that  men  frequent^ 
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f  plashed  tke  cosimusioiiers  tbey  had  aur- 
rendered  to,  and  their  creditors,  with  the 
dirt  of  their  chariot  wheels,  by  shewing 
that  such  abuses  were  in  some  cases  im- 
possible to  be  avoided,  bat  Uiat  hb  Bill 
was  not  liable  to  sifnilar  abuses*  His 
lordship  concluded  with  summing  up  all 
the  heads  of  his  i^>eecb,  and  begmig  it  to 
be  ondevBtood,  that  the  Bill  did  not  put 
creditors  in  a  worse  situation  than>Hiey 
stood  in  before ;  that  it  did  not  tdter  the 
power  of  arrests;  and  that  it  only  went  to 
the  relief  of  such  honest  debtors  as  through 
misfortunes  were  arrested  and  confined  in 
prison,  where  they  were  not  uttfire<pently 
doomed  to  linger  out  a  miseraUe  existence 
by  the  cruelty  of  merciless  creditors. 
That  therefore  the  Bill  waa  an  attempt  to 
deprive  men  of  the  power  of  tyrannizing 
over  and  oppressing  one  another^  a  matter 
as  much  the.  doty  of  tife  legislatttre  to  al- 
tend  to,  as  the  checking  the  power  of  the 
crown ;  and  it  the  rather  became  them,  be* 
GAUBe  it  was  a  noble  and  disinterested  act 
to  relieve  the  distressed,  who  could  not  be 
suspected  of  having  any  yotbev  influence 
over  them,  but  a-  claim  on  their  humanity ; 
for  these  and  other  reasons,  his  lordship 
hoped  the  House  would  suffer  the  Bill  to 

*  eo  to  a  committee,  by  whom  it  might  be 
.   nilly  discussed,  and  much  pacts  of  it  as, 

upon  due  consideration,  should  aMear  to 
be  inexpedient,  taken  away,  ano  others 
more  wise  and  more  salutary  introduced. 
Mr.  Coventry  opposed  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  and  bc^d  it  would  not  be  allowed 
to^o  to  a  committee.  He  said  it  desved- 
an  entire  alteratiim  of  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  was  of  infinitely  too  important  a*  na« 
ture  to  be  agreed  to;  that  he  elected 
both  to  its  principle  and  to  its  provisions; 

•  that  men  now  went  to  gaol  on  purpose  to 
enrfoy  the  luxuries  of  a  prison ;  tnat  the 
Kmg's-bench  was  crowded  to  excess,  and 
that  the  proposal  of  allowing  debtors  2;. 
4d.  a  week  was  highly  improper :  a  soldier 
had  but  6d.  a  d&y  for  being  shot  at,  and 
should  a  rascal  who  had  cheated  Indus* 
triou6  tradesmen,  and  perhaps  ruined  many 
persons,  be  allowed  4^.  ? 

Lord  lVe$t€ote^  as  a  corroboration  of 
what  lord  Beauchamp  had  said,  of  the 
custom  of.  creditors'  in  Holland  being 
obliged  to  allow  their  debtors  6tf.  a  day, 
instaficed  the  sei^timents  of  a  very  aide 
waiter,  from  a w'ork  entitled -««  Batavia'IU 
lustrata>"  written  in  1721 ;  the  author  of 
whichbook  was  long  sirice  dead,  and  there** 
fore  what  he  had  printed  alluding  to  the 
bad  custom  that  prevailed  in  Engfasid  of 
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imprisoniiig  dditors,  without  obliging  cre- 
ditors to  maintain  them,  as  the  cause  o£ 
our  prisons  being  alwaya  crowded,  ml^ 
be  aomitted  as  impartial  evidence. 

Mr.  Burke  supported  the  BilL  He  be- 
gan with  an  ironical  satire  on  Mr.  Coven- 
try, for  his  having  dedared  that  men  went 
to  gaol  to  enjoy  the  luxuriea  of  a  priseo, 
and  likewise  for  his  having  said  4ed.  a  dsy 
was  a  luxury  to  a  debtor,  which  he  ought 
not  to  have.  Mr.  Burke  remarked,  that 
the  tdUes  were  new  ^irlv  turned  on  the 
noble  lord,  and  that  so  mr  from  iiis  Bill 
being  founded,  as  every  body  had  sup- 
posed, on  benevolence  sind  humanity,  the 
non.  gentleman  near  him  had  proved  that 
it  was  founded  in  inhumanity.  For  what 
was  the  avowed  object  of  it  ?  To  oUige 
men  to  come  out  of  those  prisons  in  which 
they  lived  so  luxuriously.  To  force  them 
to  have  that  liberty  which  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  proved  to  be  so  unpleasant  to 
men  who  were  debtors.  Having  carried 
this  to  a  very  laughable  extent,  Air.  Burke 
paid  lord  Beauchamp  a  most  handsome 
compliment,  and  went  into  a  warm  and 
persuasive  description  of  tMe  good  effect 
the  Bill  would  have.  He  said,  he  wished 
the  Bill  to  go  still  further  than  the  noble 
lord  had  intended;  that  the  white-washing 
clause  ought  to  be  inserted,  and  that  ho- 
nest debtors  slKmld  be  cleared  effectually 
upon  a  true  cessio  bonorum^  and  not  re- 
main liable  to  the  claims  of  their  creditors 
ever  afterwards. 

Lord  Ongky  objected  to  the  Bill ;  said 
it  would  open'a  door  to  perjury ;  diat  per- 
jury was  tne  vice  of  this  countnr ;  that  be 
verily  believed  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of 
the  debtors  now  in  gaol  were  irmidulent 
debtors,  and  that  the  wce^Xet  part  of  them 
would  make  no  scruple  to  perjure  them- 
sdves,  if  taking  a  ikke  oath  would  clear 
them  and  give  thena  their  liberty.  As  a 
proof  of  the  great  prevalence  of  perjury, 
his  lordship  told  the  House  there  was  a 
man  at  the  Custom-house  who  went  by 
the  name  of  «  The  damned  soul,''  who 
would  swear  any  thing  for  five  shillings. 

Mr.  Fox  declared  he  had  brought  in  the 
Westminster  Petition  against  Uie  Bill; 
but  though  he  had  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  petitioners,  and  hoped  they  would 
hereafter  be  his  constituents,  from  what 
he  had  heard  of  the  Bill  he  shouk^  certain- 
ly vote  for  its  ^ing  to  a  oommittA,  though 
he  did  m^  agree  to  it  in  all  its  parts.  He 
defefnded  the  prmcip^  of  the  Bill,  and 
said  it  was  equally  liberal^  htunanei  and 
I  laudable* 
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Lord  George  Gordon  opposed  the  Bill. 
He  said,  that  the  House  were  not  so  com- 
petent to  judge  of  the  probable  operation 
of  the  Bill  as  the  petitioners ;  for  that  most 
of  the  members  knew  but  little  of  trade : 
that  they  were  chiefly  debtors  and  not 
creditors :  that  many  of  theip  had  no  pro- 
perty ;  not  even  a  table,  a  chair,  or  a  three 
legged  stool  to  sit  down*  upon,  that  they 
could  call  their  own.  He  would  be  guided 
by  the  old  members  (pointing  to  Mr.  Bar- 
row and  Mr.  Coventry)  and*  be  neither 


misled  by  the  Treasury  bench,  nor  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  lately  borrowed  a 

?lan  for  reformation  from  the  Frenclu 
'he  hon.  gentleman  had  great  eloquepce, 
but  though  he  might  admire  the  wtf  ath 
of  flowers  that  grew  out  of  the  fertile  bog 
of  his  understanding,  he  was  not  to  be  de- 
ceived, when  he  saw  it  was  a  plan  settled 
between  the  Treasury  bench  and  the  hon. 
gentleman,  to  alter  and  repeal  the  salutarjr 
laws  of  George  the  secono. 
The  BOl  was  then  committed. 
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ing of  the  New  Parliament,  November  94,  1812,  to  theaoae 
of  the  Seasioo,  July  22,  1813,  mny  be  had  of  their  req>ectiTe 
Bookaellen.— Pflrrterotff A  Court,  lOth  Feb.  1814.' 

^'^c*  Complete  Seta  of  the  Work,  in  86  Volomea,  may  be 
had  of  the  Poblisben.  The  Debates  of  the  present  Sessioo 
will  be  published  as  apeedilj  as  possible :  all  Commonica- 
liMM  forwarded  to  Bfr.  Hansard  will  be  attended  to. 


AbQ, 

New  Edition  of  the  STATE  TRIALS,  in  Royal  OeUvd. 
The  Nbetceoth  Volume  of 

A  COMPLETE  COLLECTION  of  STATE 
*^  TRIALS,  and  Prbceedings  fur  High  Treaion  and  other 
Crimes  and  MisdeoMaoors  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  pre- 
sent time;  with  Notes  and  other  Ji lustrations,  by  T.  B. 
HOWRLL,  Esq.  F.  R.  a  F.  S.  A^  ia  ready  for  delivery.  Com- 
plete SfU  may  be  bad.— The  Twentieth  Volume,  in  which  com> 
meoces  the  Series  of  New  Cases,  will  be  ready  early  in  March. — 
In  order  to  render  the  present  Work  more  applicable  to  those 
Law  Books  in  whtch 'references  are  made  to  the  Folio  Edition, 
a  Table  of  Parallel  Reference,  exhibiting  at  6rst  sight  the 
Pages  in  the  pretent  Edition  corresponding  with  those  of  the 
Folio  ones,  ii  sow  in  compilation,  and  will  be  published  with 
the  next  Volame.— -<3entlemeo  desirous  of  becoming  Sobtcribets 
may  have  the  option  of  purchasing  the  Work  as  fiir  as  pub- 
lisbed,  at  one  time,  or  of  being  supplied  at  the  rate  of  a 
Volume  per  month. 

Printed  lor  Longman*  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme  and  Brown ;  E. 
Jeffery ;  J.  Richardson ;  Black.  Parry  and  Co. ;  J.  Hatchard  % 
J.  Faulder ;  J.  Booker;  Cradock  and  Joy;  J.  Booth;  E.  Llo/d^ 
R.  H.  Evans;  SAdd  and  Calking  and  T.  C.  Hansard. 
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